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INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Mr  Bentiiam  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  method 
of  instruction  developed  by  Mr  Lancaster  and  modified  and  extended  by  Dr  Bell.  The  account 
of  the  results  attending  its  application  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  given  by  several  eminent 
teachers  from  their  own  actual  trial  of  it,  and  more  e.specially  the  statements  of  Lr  Kussel, 
then  Head-master  of  the  Charter-house  Scliool,  and  of  Mr  Pillans  and  Mr  Gray,  masters  of  tlie 
Hi'di  School  of  Edinburgh,  (Appendix  No.2.  and  3.pp.  59  and  Cl)— made  a strong  impreusioii  on 
Mr^Benthara’s  mind.  If  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  Dr  lln.ssel,  that  since  lie  had  introduced  into  tiie 
Charter-house  School  books  prepared  on  the  simple  principle  of  tlie  Madras  System,  no  boy  had 
ever  passed  a sentence  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  nor  been  flogged  on  the  ground  of  liis  learning  ; 
if  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  Mr  Gray,  that  since  he  had  introduced  this  system  into  his  school, 
his  whole  class  had  gained  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  than  he  had 
ever  known  on  any  former  occasion ; that  not  a siniffe  boi/  had  failed  ; that  it  had  enabled 
liiin  entirely  to  ahoHsli  corporal  punishment ; that  it  had  animated  his  wliole  school  with 
one  spirit,  making  them  all  advance  in  the  intellectual  career  ivith  the  like  ardour,  and  though 
not  with  equal  success,  without  a sinyle  failure,  sa\A  that  Mr  Lancaster  had  put  into  his  hands 
an  instrument  which  had  enabled  him  to  realize  his  fondest  visions  in  his  most  sanguine 
mood  if  such  results  were  obtained  by  the  application  of  this  instrument  to  the  acquisition 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  what,  said  Mr  Bentham,  may  not  be  expected  from  its  application  to  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  ? Are  there  not  several  branches  to  which  it  might  be  applied  with 
still  greater  advantage  than  to  language  ; and  is  there  one  which  does  not  afford  the  promise 
of  at  least  equal  siicce.ss? 

Mr  Bentham  thought  that  these  questions  must  be  amswered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
great  interest  which  he  naturally  took  in  thi.s  subject,  was  strengthened  by  the  desire  expressed 
by  soaic  friends  of  his,  among  whom  were  several  statesmen  and  men  of  wealth,  that  the 
experiment  should  be  tried  ; that  a Day  School  should  be  opened  for  the  children  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new  method  should  be  applied,  not  only  to 
the  teaching  of  langu.age,  but  of  all  the  other  branches  of  instruction  which  are  ordinar ’/ 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  highest  schools.  With  his  usual  ardour,  Mr  Bentham  im- 
mediately proposed  that  the  school-house  should  be  erected  in  his  own  garden,  and  tlnii  Jie 
himself  should  take  a chief  part  in  the  superintendance  of  the  school ; at  the  same  time  nis 
cpulent  friends  agreed  to  supply  the  requisite  funds. 

But  these  arrangements  having  been  determined  on,  Mr  Bentham  now  saw  that  the  mo.st 
diflicnlt  part  of  the  undertaking  still  remained  to  be  aceomplished.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  principles  of  the  new  method  more  distinctly  than  had  yet  been  done,  and  to  sluipe 
them  into  so  many  instruments,  each  capable  of  being  applied,  by  ordinary  hands,  to  its 
specific  use : it  was  equally  nece.ssary  to  review  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  in  order  to 
ascertain  to  what  branches  of  instruction  these  instruments  might  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
proini.se  of  success ; and  to  what,  if  any,  their  application  should  not  be  attempted. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  a project  was  well  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
Mr  Beutharn’s  mind,  and  he  immetliately  applied  himself  to  the  work.  In  the  nicantime,  this 
new  school  and  the  devotion  of  Mr  Bentham  to  the  development  of  the  plan  of  it,  became 
matter  of  conversatjon  among  the  philosophers,  statesmen,  ami  friends  to  education  of  the  day. 
fhe  determination  which  had  been  come  to,  to  exclude  Theology  from  the  curriculum  of 
instruction,  on  the  ground  that  its  inclusion  would  be  pregnant  with  exclusion,  was  also  very 
generally  discussed.  Alarm  was  taken  at  the  rumour  of  this  omission  ; and  clerical  influence 
v\as  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  opulent  persons  who  had  encouraged 
the  project,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  causing  them  to  abandon  it.  However  he  might  regret 
the  loss  of  support  which  had  been  so  readily  and  confidently  assured  to  him,  Mr  Bentham 
was  not  on  that  account  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose.  He  resolutely  persevered  in  the 
comi>leLon  of  his  part  of  the  compact ; and  hence  although  there  is  no  school  in  the  garden  of 
Queen  Square  Place,  yet  we  have  the  Chrestomathia. 

Whatever  other  mseful  purposes  may  result  from  the  intellectual  labour  which  ha.s  been 
spent  upon  the  production  of  these  papers,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  capable  of  affording 
special  and  invaluable  a.ssistance  to  two  different  classes  of  persons.  First  to  him  who  is 
desirous  of  developing  and  strengthening  his  own  intellectual  taculties,  and  of  rendering  his 


^«n  found  to  be  practicable, 

r experience  m the  working  of  it,  to  improve  the  moniioriul  part  of  it. 
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raind  capable  of  raaking  some  progi-esa  in  the  Beld  of  orighial  tlwnght  and  inA'cntion,  and  of 
extending  the  domain  of  science.  Such  a person  shcnld  give  his  days  .and  nights  to  the  study 
of  il'.e  instrument  described  in  Appendix,  p.  101 — 128,  (and  timher  illuKtrattd  in  the  work  oa 
Logic,  p.  23.H  et  scq.,)  and  to  actual  practice  with  it.  There  is  no  intellectual  gymnasium  from 
exercise  in  which  a powerful  mind  Will  derive  so  great  an  accession  of  otrength. 

Secondly,  to  him  who  is  dosivous  of  im!)roviiig  the  character  of  elementary  school-books. 
In  the  first  number  of  the  TKcstTOij/stcr  Renew,  in  an  elaborate  article  wrilton  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  on  the  Chrestomathi'a,  after  an  attempt  to  show,  that,  for  perfect  instruction  in  all 
the  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  in  geometry,  algebra,  and  laugnnge,  nothing  is  requisite  but 
elementary  books  adapted  to  the  new  system,  the  writer  asks  whether  “ it  be  too  much  to  hope, 
that  there  are  men  of  science,  whose  benevolence  will  induce  them  to  undertake  a labour  wliich, 
humble  as  it  may  appear,  can  be  performed  only  by  a philosophical  mind  which  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  art  and  science  to  be  taught.  Can  any  scholar  be  more  nobly  employed  than  in 
writing  such  a book  on  language  ? or  any  natural,  moral,  or  political  philosopher,  than  in  dis- 
closing to  the  youthful  understanding,  in  the  most  lucid  order,  and  in  the  plainest  terms,  the 
profound,  which  are  always  the  simple,  principles  of  his  respective  science.” 

Since  Mr.  Bontliam  wrote,  the  perception,  in  the  public  mind,  has  become  more  clear  and 
strong,  of  the  folly  of  consuming  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  invaluable  time  appropriated 
to  education,  “ in  scraping  together,”  as  Milton  expresses  it,  “so  much  miserable  Greek  and 
Latin,”  by  persons  of  the  middle  classes,  to  whom  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use  ; to  whose  pursuits 
it  bears  no  kind  of  relation  ; who,  after  all,  acquire  it  so  imperfectly,  as  to  derive  no  pleasure 
from  the  future  cultivation  of  it ; who  invariably  neglect  it  as  soon  as  they  arc  released  from 
the  authority  of  school ; and,  in  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  allow  every  trace  of  it  to  be  oblite- 
rated from  the  memory.  Not  only  is  it  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  subject-matter  of 
instruction  for  these  classes  should  consist  of  the  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  of  language,  but 
it  is,  moreover,  beginning  to  be  perceived,  that  some  advantages  would  result  to  the  community 
from  opening  the  book  of  knowledge  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  ; that  everything  which 
it  is  desirable  to  teach  even  the  masses,  is  not  compreliended  in  the  facts,  that  there  is  a devil, 
a hell,  a so-called  heaven,  a Sunday,  and  a church,  but  that  tliere  are  things  worthy  of  their 
attention  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  present  world, — -the  properties  and  relations  of  the 
air  they  breathe,  the  soil  tliey  cultivate,  the  plants  they  rear,  the  animals  they  tend,  the  ma- 
terials they  work  upon  in  tlieir  dilfcrent  trades  and  manufactures, — the  instruments  with  which 
they  work,- — the  machinery  by  which  a child  is  able  to  produce  more  tlian  many  men,  and  a 
single  man  to  generate,  combine,  control,  and  direct  a pliysical  power  superior  to  that  of  a 
thousand  horses.  There  is  a growing  conviction,  that  the  communication  of  knowledge  of  this 
kind  to  the  working  classes  would  make  them  better  and  happier  men  ; and  that  the  possession 
of  such  knowledge  by  these  classes  would  be  attended  with  no  injury  whatever  to  any  other 
class.  The  want  of  elementary  books  is  therefore  becoming  every  day  more  urgent ; nothing 
has  yet  been  done  to  supply  them ; and  yet  here,  in  the  Chrestomathia,  there  is  a mine  from 
which  any  competent  hand  might  dig  the  material,  and  fashion  the  instrument. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  view  taken  by  one  and  the  same  mind,  of  every  subject  in- 
cluded in  such  a work  as  the  Chrestomathia, cannot  be  expected  to  be  equal;  nor  were  all  the 
subjects  treated  of  by  Mr  Bentliam  left  by  him  in  a state  which  he  regarded  as  complete.  The 
papers  which  relate  to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  in  particular,  appeared  to  require  revision  ; and 
tlie  Editor  thought  it  right  to  place  them  for  tliat  purpose  in  the  hands  of  a universally  acknow- 
ledged master  of  these  sciences.  After  a careful  examination  of  these  manuscripts  by  this 
gentleman,  they  were  returned  to  the  Editor,  with  the  following  observation: — “ That  although 
much  has  been  done  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  ou  many  of  the  points  treated  of  by  Mr  Ben- 
tliam,  since  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  or  so  shortly  before  it,  that  he  could  not  know  of  it ; 
and  though  his  views  of  first  principles  were  unmatured  by  the  consideration  of  their  highest 
results,  yet  the  publication  of  these  papers,  without  alteration  or  omission,  is  still  desirable,  as 
exliibiting  many  useful,  and  several  original,  trains  of  thought;  and  offering  many  suggestions, 
of  which,  though  some  are  imperfect,  and  others  obsolete,  the  greater  number  may  furnish 
matter  for  reflection  even  to  those  who  have  made  the  exact  sciences  more  their  special  study 
than  did  Mr  Bcntham.” 

Several  passages  in  this  work  will  appear  obscure,  and  a few  perhaps  unintelligible,  owing 
to  the  occurrence  in  the  manuscript  of  some  words,  so  illegible,  that  those  best  acquainted  with 
Mr  Bentham’s  hand-writing  have  been  unable  to  decypher  them.  The  only  liberty  taken  with 
the  manuscript  lias  been  that  of  supplying,  in  tliese  comparatively  few  cases,  the  best  conjec- 
tural word  that  could  be  imagined.  It  has  been  deemed  a duty  to  publish  these  papers  in 
the  state  in  which  Mr  Bentham  left  them,  it  being  no  part  of  the  office  of  an  Editor  to  inter- 
uieddle  with  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  author. 

SOUTIIWOOD  SMITH. 


London,  IJen/,  1841 
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CHEESTOMATHIA 


FIRST  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


From  the  determination  to  employ  the  requi- 
site mental  labour,  in  addition  to  the  requisite 
pecuniary  means,  in  the  endeavour  to  apply 
the  newly  invented  systeTii  of  instruction,-  to 
the  ulterior  branches  of  useful  learning,  fol- 
lowed the  necessity  of  framing  a scheme  of 
instruction  for  the  school,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  that  the  experiment  should  be 
made. 

From  the  necessity  of  framing  this  scheme, 
followed  the  necessity  of  making  a selection 
among  the  various  branches  of  learning — art- 
and-science-learniug,  as  well  as  language- 
learning  included. 

From  the  necessity  of  making  this  selection, 
followed  the  necessity  of  taking  a comprehen- 
sive— howsoever  sliglit,  and  unavoidably  hasty 
— survey,  of  the  whole  field. 

In  the  course  of  this  survey,  several  ideas 
pi’osentcd  themselves,  of  which  some  had  for 
some  forty  or  forty-five  years  been  lying  dor- 
mant, others  were  brought  into  existence  by 
the  occasion  : and,  which,  appearing  to  afford 
a promise  of  being,  in  some  degree,  capable  of 
being  rendered  subservient  to  the  present 
design,  were- — after  inquiry  among  books  and 
men — supposed  to  have  in  them  more  or  less 
of  novelty,  as  well  as  use. 

Introduced,  though  necessarily  in  a very 
abridged  form,  into  the  pre.sent  collection  of 
papers,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  productive 
of  one  effect — nor  will  it  be  deemed  an  irrele- 
vant one — viz.  the  contributing  to  produce — 
in  the  breasts  of  the  persons  concerned,  whether 


in  the  character  of  parents  and  guardians,  or 
in  the  character  of  contributors  to  the  fund 
necessary  for  the  institution  of  the  proposed 
experimental  course,  the  assurance  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  proposed  conductors,  howsoever 
it  may  be  in  regard  to  ability,  neither  zeal  nor 
industry  are  wanting  : and  that,  having  un- 
dertaken for  the  applying,  to  this,  in  some 
respects  superior  purpose,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  powers  of  the  newly 
invented  and  so  universally  approved  intellec- 
tual machine — their  eyes,  their  hearts,  and 
their  hands  will  continue  open,  to  every  sug- 
gestion, that  shall  afford  a prospect,  of  being 
in  any  way  contributory,  to  so  universally 
desirable  an  effect. 

In  regard  to  such  part  of  Table  II.  as  re- 
gards the  pRixciPLES  of  the  Neic  Instruction 
System,  though  of  the  matter  itself,  no  part 
worth  mentioning  belongs  to  the  author  of  the 
other  parts,  nor  to  any  person  other  than  those 
benefactors  of  mankind,  whose  title  to  it  stands 
acknowledged  by  a perpetual  chain  of  refer- 
ences— yet,  in  respect  of  the  arranyement, 
which  is  altogether  new,  and  the  compression, 
which  is  studiously  close — such  is  the  conve- 
nience, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found 
derivable  from  the  summary,  which  (though 
for  an  ulterior  and  somewhat  different  purpose) 
is  here  given  of  it,  that — even  were  this  the 
only  use  of  that  sununary — the  labour  here 
expended,  though  upon  a soil  already  so  rich, 
would  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded  as  having 
been  altogether  uuprofitably  bestowed. 
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In  the  Table  of  Contents,  to  wit  in  that  part 
of  it  whicli  regards  the  Appendix,  the  number 
of  articles  mentioned  will  be  observed  to  be 
ten.  Of  these  no  more  than  four  can  at  the 
present  conjuncture  be  delivered.  They  have, 
liowever,  been  all  of  them  written  at  least  once 
over  : and  the  fifth,  which  is  longer  than  all 
the  following  ones  put  together,  is  completed 
for  the  pres.s,  and  wants  not  much  of  being  all 
printed.  The  rest,  to  fit  them  for  the  press, 


want  nothing  but  to  be  revised.*  How  long, 
or  how  short  soever,  may  be  the  portion  of 
time  still  requisite  for  giving  cor-pletiori  to  the 
work,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written 
admitted  not  ulterior  delay,  in  the  publication 
of  such  part  of  it  as  was  in  readiness.  With 


* The  paj>er.s  here  spoken  of,  as  not  having  he^ 
completed  for  the  first  edition,  are  incorporated 
this  edition. — A’c/. 
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tefcrenoc  to  the  main  purpose,  it  may, however, 
without  any  very  material  misconception,  be 
considered  as  complete.  In  what  is  now  made 
public  will  be  found  everything  that  can  he 
con.sidcrcd  as  c.s.scntial  to  the  de\eiopment  of 
the  plan  of  instruction.  What  remains  is  little 
more  than  what  seemed  ncces.sary  to  give  c.k- 
pressioii  to  a few  ideas  of  the  author  s o^^  n, 
relative  to  the  subjects  wliicli  will  be  found 
mentioned  : ideas,  so  far  as  he  knows,  peculiar 
to  himself, and  which  had  presented  thciuFclves 
as  afibnling  a hope  of  their  giving,  in  different 
ways,  more  or  less  addiiional  facility  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  useful  purposes  in 
view. 

Time  enough  for  their  taking  their  chance 
for  helping  to  recommend  the  plan,  to  the 
notice  of  such  persons  to  whom,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  their  pecuniary  assistance,  tlic  plan 
will  come  to  be  snbinitlcd,  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  liiin  to  get  it  in  readiness  : but, 
from  the  general  intimation  given  of  the  topics 
ill  the  Talde  of  Contont.s,  may  bo  seen  what  is 
in  view  ; and  from  the  fir4  J’l-ifice,  together 
with  wliat  has  just  been  said  in  this  so-ond, 
what  progress  ha«  been  made  in  it.  Wluitso- 
cver  a.s.sislancc  it  may  be  found  capable  of 
contribniiiig  towaisls  tlie  accomplishment  of 
the  general  object,  thus  much  the  reader  may 
be  assured  of,  viz.  that,  if  life  and  faculties 
continue,  everything  that  has  thus  been  an- 
nounced will  be  before  the  public  in  a few 
montlis,  and  long  enough  before  the  course 
of  in.struction  can  have  jilaced  any  of  its 
scholars  in  a condition  to  reap  any  Lciie.-it 
that  may  he  found  dorivalile  from  it. 

Of  tliis  Aiipendi.x,  No.  I.  is  oecrqned  liy  a 
paper  there  styled  ( 'luvdoiDathk  Pivjwsid.  In 
concert  with  the  iniblic-spirited  men,  vvitli 
whom  the  idea  of  the  enterprise  had  ovigi- 
iiatcd,  it  was  drawn  up,  at  a time  when  it 
was  tlionglit  that,  by  the  circulation  of  that 
jiapcr,  such  a conception  of  the  plan  niiglit 
be  afl'orded  as  might  he  sufficient  for  the 
ootaining  sncli  assistance  a.s,  either  from 
pecuniary  contribution.s,  or  from  additional 
managing  hands,  slioiild  be  found  requisite. 
After  tlie  paper  was  printed  in  the  form  and 
in  the  place  in  w hich  it  will  be  seen,  interven- 
ing incidents,  .and  ulterior  considerations  having 
suggested  variciu,s  jiarticuhirs,  as  being  requi- 
site— .sonic  to  Ijc  addl'd,  others  to  be  substi- 
tuted—tlie  task  of  drawing  up  a paper  for 
this  pnrjmse,  was  undertaken  by  other  haivls. 
It  will  b.v  seen,  however,  that  (In-  plnn  of  iu- 
ftnicfi.in  referred  to  being  e.xaerlv  the  .^ame, 
wliat  diUcn  nee  there  is  turns  upon  no  other 
point  tlian  .‘uiiiie  oi  those  vvliich  relate  to  tlie 
f dll II  of  iiKiiKuit'iiii-iit ; and  even  of  these  mat- 
ters, as  confai'.ied  in  tlie  more  reeeiit  pa;;er  in 
question,  sevenil  will,  it  is  believed,  he  I'oiiiid 
to  receive  more  or  less  of  exphamtioii  from 
the  anterior  ]);iper,  whieli.  as  above,  will  be 
seen  reprinteil  in  tliesc  pages. 

(*n  (he  length  of  the  interval- which,  be- 
rweeu  the  printing  of  the  I'r  ficc,  and  the 


.sending  to  the  press  this  Supplement  to  it,  lias 
elnpseil — the  author,  tliough  he  h.as  the  .satis- 
faction of  thinking  the  conimencement  of  tlie 
enterprise  has  not  been  retarded  by  it,  cannot, 
oil  his  own  account,  rellcct  vvitiiout  regret,  nor 
altogether  without  .shame.  Under  this  pres- 
sure, his  good  fortune  has,  however,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  bninglit  to  him  a con.solati'jn, 
superior  to  everything  to  which  liishopc.s  could 
liave  raised  themselves. 

The  delay  in  question  has  had  for  its  source 
th.e  paper  which,  iu  the  contents  of  liie  Appen- 
dix to  tliis  tract,  will  be  seen  distingaislied  by 
No.  V.  [IV.],  and  to  vvliidi,  at  the  lop  of  eacii 
page,  for  a running  title,  tlie  words.  On  N^onfii- 
clftnrc  and  ('hu'S-f  cation,  or  On  the  L'ondnidHai 
of  l-Jnc'iclopcdii-al  Trecti — had  been  de.'tincd, 
but  oaiue  too  late  to  be  employed.  Of  the 
inwiiber  of  sections  which  it  contains,  all  but 
the  l'2tli  had  been  completed  for  the  pros--, 
and  all  down  to  tlie  Tdtli  e.xclusive  been  deli- 
vered from  the  press — when,  from  a recent 
publication,  a passage,  of  wliicli  what  follows 
is  a reprint,  was  put  into  the  author's  hands. 

In  it  the  reader  will  ob.serve — and  from  an 
ofHcial  hand  of  the  first  celebrity — a certificate 
of  dijicnlti/,  indeed  of  .sometliing  more  tlian 
dijjicidtij,  applied  to  the  very  work,  of  which, 
in  and  by  tins  same  12tli  .section,  tlic  e:vecmion 
has  been  attempted.  It  will  be  found,  iu 
Volumo  I.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  now  edition, 
termed,  on  the  cover,  the  4th  and  Sth,  of  the 
ICdiiiliiirijh  J'jiiciiclopedla  Drltannica : date  on 
the  cover,  December  11115.  It  commences  at 
the  very  coinmoucoment  of  tlie  Preface,  which 
I'.as  for  its  title,  Phei’ack  to  the  Fi  kst  Dissxn- 
TATiox,  coiitaliiiiiij  some  critical  rcinurks  on  tuc 
Discourse  jinefxed  to  the  I 'raieh  Eneyehjpedlc.'' 

“ When  I ventured,”  says  Mr  Stewart,  “ to 
undertake  the  task  of  contvibutiug  a Proliiai- 
nary  Dissertation  to  these  supplemental  voliunes 
of  the  IJnci/elupa-dla  jlrltaniiiea,  iny  original 
intention  was,  after  the  example  of  D’Alem- 
bert, to  have  begun  with  a general  survey  of 
the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
Tlie  outline  of  such  a .survey,  sketched  by  the 
comprclioiisive  genius  of  Bacon,  together  with 
the  corrections  and  improvements  suggested 
by  his  illustrious  disciple,  would,  I thought, 
have  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  adapt 
their  intellectual  map  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  tke  sciences  ; ■ while  the  unrivalled 
aiUliority  wlihh  their  united  work  has  long 
maiutaiued  iu  the  republic  of  letters,  would,  I 
flattered  niyscP',  have  softeneil  those  criticisms 
which  might  be  cximotcd  to  bo  incurred  by 
any  similar  attempt  of  a more  iin.ulem  liand. 
Du  a closer  examination,  however,  of  tlieir 
labours,  1 found  my.sclf  under  the  necesi-ity  of 
abamlouing  this  design.  Doubts  inimedialely 
ofi'urrcd  to  me  with  respect  to  their  logical 
views,  and  soon  tonninaled  in  a conviction, 
that  tiicso  views  are  rud.ieally  and  es.sentially 
erroneous,  instead,  therefore,  of  cndea'  our- 
ing  to  give  additional  cniTeiicy  to  speculations 
nhich  I conceived  to  be  fundamentally  uu- 
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sound,  I resolved  to  avail  mj'self  of  the  present  ! 
opportunity  to  point  out  their  most  important 
defects  ; — defects  wliich  I am  nevertheless 
very  ready  to  acknowledge,  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  remark  than  to  supply.  The  critical 
strictures,  which  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion I shall  have  occasion  to  offer  on  my  pre- 
decessors, will,  at  the  same  time,  account  for 
my  forbearing  to  substitute  a new  map  of  my 
own,  instead  of  that  to  which  the  names  of 
Bacon  and  D’Alembert  have  lent  so  great  and 
so  well-merited  a celebrity  ; and  may  perhaps 
suggest  a doubt,  whether  the  period  be  yet 
arrived  for  hazarding  again,  with  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  success,  a repetition  of  their 
bold  experiment.  For  the  length  to  which 
these  strictures  are  likely  to  extend,  the  only 
apology  I have  to  offer  is,  the  peculiar  import- 
ance of  the  questions  to  which  they  relate,  and 
the  high  autliority  of  the  writers  whose  opinions 
I presume  to  controvert.” 

In  the  above-mentioned  No.  V.  [IV.]  the  ex- 
periment thus  spoken  of  will  be  seen  hazarded  : 
and,  to  help  to  show  the  demand  for  it,a  critique 
on  the  Map,  for  whicli  Bacon  found  materials 
and  1)' Alembert  the  graphical  form,  precedes 
it : a critique,  penned  by  one,  in  whose  eyes 
tb.e  most  passionate  admiration,  conceived  in 
early  youth,  afforded  not  a reason  for  suppress- 
ing any  of  the  observations  of  an  opposite 
tendency,  which,  on  a close  examination,  have 
presented  themselves  to  maturer  age. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  eacli  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other,  the  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor and  the  author  of  these  pages  will  be  seen 
occupied  in  exactly  the  same  task.  The  one 
quitted  it,  the  other  persevered  in  it : whether 
both,  or  one  alone — and  which,  did  right,  the 
reader  will  have  to  judge.  For  an  experiment, 
from  which  no  suffering  can  ensue,  unless  it 
be  to  tlie  anhna  Tills,  by  which  it  is  made,  no 
apology  can  be  necessary.  Having  neither 
time  nor  eyes,  for  tlie  reading  of  anything 
but  wliat  is  of  practical  necessity,  tlie  above 
passage  contains  everything  which  the  author 
will  have  read,  in  the  book  from  which  it  is 
quoted,  before  the  number  in  question  is  re- 
ceived from  the  press.  To  some  readers — not 
to  speak  of  instruction — it  may  perhaps  be 
matter  of  amusement,  to  see  in  what  coincident 
and  in  what  different  points  of  view,  a field  so 
vast  in  its  extent  has  been  presenting  itself  to 
two  mutually  distant  pair  of  eyes, — and  in 
what  different  manners  it  has  accordingly 
boon  laboured  in  by  two  mutually  distant 
pair  of  hand«.  To  the  author  of  these  pages. 
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in  the  present  state  of  things,  from  auy  such 
comparison,  time  for  the  instruction  being  past, 
nothing  better  than  embarrassment  could  have 
been  the  practical  result : for  the  departed 
philosophers  had  already  called  forth  from  his 
pen  a load  already  but  too  heavy  for  many  a 
reader’s  patience. 

On  casting  upon  the  ensuing  pages  a con- 
cluding glance,  the  eye  of  the  author  cannot 
but  sympathize  with  that  of  the  reader,  in 
being  struck  with  the  singularity  of  a work, 
which,  from  the  running  titles  to  the  pages, 
appears  to  consist  of  nothing  but  Notes.  Had 
the  Avhole  together — text  and  notes — been 
printed  in  the  ordinarily  folded  or  hook  form, 
this  singularity  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  in  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the 
author,  it  being  impossible  to  form  any  toler- 
ably adequate  judgment  on,  or  even  conception 
of,  the  whole,  without  the  means  of  carrying 
the  eye,  with  unlimited  velocity,  over  every 
part  of  the  field, — and  thus  at  pleasure  ringing 
the  changes  upon  the  different  orders,  in  which 
the  several  parts  were  capable  of  being  sur- 
veyed and  confronted, — hence  the  presenting 
them  all  together  upon  one  and  the  same  plane 
— or,  in  one  wmrd,  2aWe-ictse— became  in  his 
view  a matter  of  necessity.  But  the  matter 
of  the  text  being  thus  treated  Talle-icise,  to 
print  it  over  again  in  the  ordinary  form  would, 
it  seemed,  have  been  making  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Hence  it 
is  that,  while  the  Notes  alone  are  printed  hook-, 
wise,  the  l'e.rt,  to  which  these  Notes  make 
reference,  and  without  Avhich  there  can  be 
little  expectation  of  its  being  intelligible,  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  two  f rst  of  the  Tables 
which  will  accompany  this  work — and  which, 
out  of  a larger  number,  are  the  only  ones  that 
will  accompany  this  first  part  of  it. 

Hence  it  happens,  that,  on  pain  of  not  ex- 
tracting any  ideas  from  the  characters  over 
wdiich  he  casts  his  eye,  the  reader  will  find 
the  trouble  of  spreading  open  the  Tables,  as 
he  would  so  many  maps,  a necessary  one. 
Even  this  trouble,  slightly  as  it  may  be  felt 
under  the  stimulus  of  any  strongly  exciting 
interest,  will — as  is  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Author,  from  observation,  not  to  speak  of  ex- 
perience— be  but  too  apt  to  have  the  effect  of 
an  instrument  of  exclusion,  on  those  minds,  of 
which  there  are  so  many,  of  which  the  views 
extend  not  bej’find  the  amusement  of  the  mo- 
ment. But,  as  above,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
risk  attached  to  the  singularity  thus  hazarded, 
it  has  presented  itself  as  an  unavoidable  one. 
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NOTES  TO  CHRESTOMATHIC  TABLES. 

TABLE  I. 


(a.)  iChrcstomathic.']  A word,  formed  from 
two  Greek  words,  siguifyiiig  conducive  to  use- 
ful learning.  After  it  was  framed,  it  was 
found  employed  in  a book  of  the  seventeenth 
century,*  and  would  probably  be  to  be  found 
in  other  books. 

(b.)  [iS'ta^cs.]  In  regard  to  the  several 
stages,  into  which  tlie  proposed  course  is  pro- 
posed to  be  divided,  all  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  undertaking,  can  be  done,  is — 
to  give  intimation  of  the  choice,  which, 
among  the  several  possible  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, has  been  made,  and  of  the  order  in 
which  it  is  proposed  they  shall  succeed  to 
one  another.  At  this  juncture,  any  such 
attempt  as  that  of  fixing  the  quantity  of  time, 
absolute  and  comparative,  respectively  to  be 
allotted  to  them,  would  evidently  be  premature. 

Advantages  derivable  from  Learning  or 
Intellectual  instruction  : viz. 

I.  From  learning,  as  suck,  in  ukatsoever  par- 
ticxdar  shape  obtained. 

Advantage  the  First : Securing  to  the  pos- 
sessor a proportionable  share  of  general  respect. 
Sec  Table  1. 

-Advantage  Second  ; Security  against  ennui, 
viz.,  the  condition  of  him  who,  for  want  of 
something  in  prospect  that  would  afford  him 
pleasure,  knows  not  what  to  do  with  himself : 
a malady  to  which,  in  retirement,  men  of  busi- 
ness are  particularly  expo.scd. 

(1.)  For  this  sort  of  uneasy  sensation,  to 
which  everywhere  the  human  mind  is  exposed, 
the  English  language,  in  general,  so  much  more 
copious  than  the  French,  allbrds  no  single 
worded  appellative.  The  wor<lcnn«i  expresses  j 
the  species  ofunea!!iness;f/e.'<a'M  r/Tmcnt,  another 
word  for  which  the  English  language  furnishes 
no  equivalent,  cx|)resses  the  cause  the  un- 
easiness. Ennui  is  the  state  of  aae.isiness, 
felt  by  him  whose  mind  unoccupicci,  b it  witli- 
out  reproach,  is  on  the  look  out  for  pPiasure  ; 
pleasure  in  some  one  or  more  of  all  shapes ; 
and  beholds  at  the  time  no  source  which 
promises  to  afford  it : desoeuvrement  is  the 
state  in  which  the  mind,  seeing  before  it 
nothing  to  be  done,  nothing  in  tlie  shape  of 
business  or  amusement  which  promises  cither 
security  against  pain  or  possession  of  pleasure. 


* An  allusion,  probably,  to  the  Cbrestom.atliia 
of  Helladius,  published  with  notes  by  Meursius  in 
Ib'80'.— •' 


is  left  a prey  to  the  sort  of  unea.siness  just 
dc.«ignated. 

In  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  ideas  ob- 
tainable by  instruction,  are  found  security  for 
that  profit-yielding  employment,  commonly 
designated  by  the  words  livelihood  and  busi- 
ness ; for  the  necessary  security  against  the 
accidents  of  all  sorts  by  which  well-being  may 
be  impaired  and  being  destroyed.  For  the 
designation  of  the  means  of  securing  being 
and  well-being,  the  word.s — calling,  vocation, 
and  occupation,  were  commonly  employed  by 
our  forefathers,  meaning  ahvays,  on  these 
occasions,  profit-yielding  occupation,  as  the 
words — business,  the  means  of  livelihood,  are 
employed  by  us  their  successors.  The  word 
avocation,  a most  incompetent  and  equivocal 
term,  has  of  late  years  been  vulgarly,  and  we 
may  almost  say  commonly,  obtruded  upon  the 
words  calling,  vocation,  employment.  A vo- 
cation is  a calling;  an  avocation  is  a calling  ofi. 
Engaged  in  an  avocation,  a man  is  engaged  in 
! that,  whereby  being  called  off  from  every- 
thing, he  is  not  left  free  to  apply  him.self  to 
anything. 

In  this  same  case,  in  which  so  efficient  a 
security  is  afforded  against  pain  in  all  its 
shapes,  as  well  as  against  the  extinction  of  all 
plea-sures,  may  be  seen  an  equally  efficient 
ana  much  more  extensively  necessary  secu- 
rity against  the  pain  of  mental  vacuity  or 
ennui. 

It  is  true,  to  a mind  engaged  in  the  toil  of 
business,  a state  of  repose  is  in  the  intervals 
of  business  a state  of  plea.sure.  For  a time, 
yes  ; but,  especially  when  the  nature  of  the 
business  includes  not  in  it  anything  peculiarly 
,toilsome,  that  time  imust  be  short,  otherwise 
the  pain  of  ennui  soon  .succeeds  to  the  pleasure 
of  repose. 

During  the  life  of  him  who  continues  in 
business  to  the  end  of  it,  this  pain  seldom 
exceeds  the  measure  of  a slight  uneasiness. 
But  when  remembering  the  anxieties,  as  well 
as  toils,  under  which  he  had  been  labouring  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  the  man  of  business 
seeks,  in  the  absence  of  this  source  of  toil  and 
anxiety,  a source  of  perpetual  pleasure,  he 
fi;ul.s  too  often  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  repose 
is  but  a short-lived  pleasure,  and  that  its  place 
i.s  soon  occupied  by  a pain  of  ennui  which  ends 
but  with  life. 

To  this  pain  of  ennui,  to  which  the  man  of 
industry  is  exposed  only  towards  the  end  of 
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his  career,  the  man  of  hereditary  opulence  | 
stands  exposed  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  it.  It  is  the  endemical  disease  that  hovers 
over  the  couch  of  him  Avhose  mind,  though 
encompassed  with  the  elements  of  felicity  in  | 
the  richest  profusion,  allow's  them,  by  neglect- 
ing them,  to  play  a comparatively  passive 
part.  I’rom  uneasiness  of  this  sort,  the  mind 
of  him  who  has  cultivated  no  more  than  a 
single  branch  of  art  or  science,  posse.sses  a 
rarely  iusufRcicnt  policy  of  insurance.  How 
much  more  complete  the  security  of  him  who 
possesses  in  his  own  mind  a richly  stocked  and 
variegated  garden  of  art  and  science  ! 

Of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  advantage,  a 
more  sti’iking  and  instructive  example  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Mr  Bcardmorc,  as  reported  in 
the  Obituary  of  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine” 
for  February  lfil4.  “Died,  Feb.  13,  of  a 
gradual  decline,  after  having  passed  his  grand 
climacteric  witli  less  visitation  from  indispo- 
sition of  mind  or  body  than  happens  to  man- 
kind in  general,  at  his  house  in  Owen’s  Row, 
Islington  ; calm  from  philosophical  considera- 
tions, and  resigned  upon  truly  Christian 
principles  ; beloved,  esteemed,  and  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  his  worth,  John  Deardmore, 
Es(p,  formerly  of  the  great  porter-brewing  firm 
ofCalvertandCo.,  in  Redcross  Street,  London. 
A stronger  evidence  of  the  fallaciousness  of 
human  joys,  and  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  honest  employment,  can  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  than  the  life,  the  illness,  and  the 
death  of  this  good  man  exhibited.  Mr  Beard- 
more  was  born  in  dependent  circumstances, 
and  of  humble  parentage,  in  the  country. 
His  constitution,naturally  sound, was  hardened 
by  exercise  ; his  frame  of  body,  naturally  ath- 
letic, was  braced  by  temperance  ; his  mind, 
naturally  capacious,  owed  little  to  regular 
education.  The  theatre  of  life  was  his  school 
and  university,  and  in  it  he  passed  through  all 
liis  degrees  with  increasing  honours.  For 
many  years  after  his  residence  in  London,  Mr 
Beardmoro  acted  as  a clci’k  in  the  brewery  in 
which  he  finally  became  a distinguished  part- 
ner. When  it  was  deemed  proper  to  transfer 
the  concern  from  Redcross  Street,  and  to  con- 
solidate it  with  tliat  in  Campion  Lane,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  !Mr  Beardmore  withdrew 
himself  entirely  from  business,  and  retired  to 
one  of  the  houses  which  his  brother  William 
had  left  him  at  Islington,  by  will  at  his  decease, 
some  years  before.  From  inclination  active, 
and  from  habit  indefatigably  industrious,  he 
had  hitherto  commanded  such  an  exuberant 
flow  of  good  spirits  as  made  lum  the  object  of 
general  remark  among  friends,  whom  his  kind- 
ness and  vivacity  delighted.  Early  rising 
contributed  much  to  the  support  of  this  happy 
and  equable  temperament.  He  preserved  a 
memory  richly  stored  with  pleasant  anecdotes, 
spriglitly  remarks,  and  useful  information  on 
•a.  great  va'ricty  of  topics,  derived  not  from 
books,  but  fn.'m  living  studies.  He  bad  ac-  : 


quired  also  a lively,  popular  facility  of  singinf 
easy  songs,  to  which  a tuneful  voice  gan» 
tolerable  execution.  For  dull  sedentary  in- 
vestigations of  abstract  science  ; for  plodding 
meclianical,  uninterrupted  pursuits  of  didactic 
instruction,  classical  learning,  or  moral  and 
theological  knowledge,  the  gay,  the  heartsome 
John  Beardmore,  felt  no  wish,  and  avowed  no 
relish.  He  was,  as  he  often  proudly  declared, 
a ‘ true-born  Englishman.’  Humane  by  na- 
tural feelings,  and  charitable  by  a sense  of 
religious  duty,  he  pa.ssed  through  a life  of 
honourable  toil  in  business  with  an  easy  mind, 
wdth  a light  heart,  and  with  an  unsullied 
reputation.  From  the  fatal  hour  in  which  he 
rpiitted  business,  howmver,  he  grew  insensibly 
more  and  more  the  victim  of  listlessncss  and 
ennui.  With  high  animal  spirits  ; with  a 
mind  still  active,  and  a body  still  robust  ; 
wdth  confirmed  health,  independent  property, 
an  amiable  wife,  a plentiful  table,  and  a social 
neighbourhood,  Mr  Beardmore  was  no  longer 
‘ at  home’  in  his  own  house.  The  mainspring 
of  action  was  now  stopped.  In  all  his  plea- 
sures, in  all  his  engagements,  for  the  day,  for 
the  week,  or  for  the  month,  he  was  conscious 
of  a vacuum,  that,  alas  ! his  want  of  intellec- 
tual resources  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to 
supjdy  ; he  experienced  now,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  that  intolerable  ta’dium  vitce,  whicli, 
like  hope  deferred,  ‘ maketh  the  heart  sick.’ 
The  result  is  soon  told.  Long  did  he  bear  up 
against  the  clouds  that  obscured  his  little 
liorizon  of  domestic  repose  ; at  times,  indeed, 
transient  flashes  of  cheerfulness  still  gleamed 
athwart  the  gathering  gloom  ; but  the  intervals 
between  these  bright  seasons  grew  longer,  and 
even  their  sliort  duration  lessened.  Want  of 
customary  application  brought  on  relaxation 
of  activity  ; want  of  exercise  brought  on  laii- 
gour  of  body  and  depression  of  spirits  ; a train 
of  evils  ensued,  comprising  loss  of  appetite, 
nervous  aifections,  debility  mental  and  corpo- 
real, despondency,  sleciilessness,  decay  of  na- 
ture, difficulty  of  respiration,  weariness,  pain 
and  death.” 

ylchantage  Third;  Security  against  inordi- 
nate sensuality,  and  its  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

(2.)  Against  the  pleasures  of  sense,  over  and 
above  such  objections  as  arc  in  some  cases 
drawn  from  the  topic  of  religion,  there  are 
the.se  grand  heads  of  objection,  that  in  the 
pursuit  tliey  are  apt  to  lead  into  courses  in- 
jurious to  others,  and,  by  the  obstruction  tliey 
occasion  to  necessai'y  business,  as  well  as  by 
the  loss  of  reputation,  to  a man’s  self,  and  that, 
through  satiety,  the  consequence  of  full  indul- 
gence in  them,  they  are  apt  to  end  in  ennui — 
a pain  for  whicli  they  have  left  no  cure.  Not 
in  any  degree  to  diminish,  but  to  increase  to 
Bie  utmost,  the  sum  of  innoxious  enjoyment, 
is  the  object  of  this  system.  But,  to  secure 
that  increase,  it  is  necessary  to  render  men 
duly  sensible  of  the  value,  and  to  engage  them 
ill  tile  steady  pursuit  of  those  perennial  springs 
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of  eujoynieut  v.-liidi  are  t1;e  move  productive 
the  more  copiously  they  are  drawn  iipoii,  in 
preference  to  those  which,  in  proportion  as  thej 
are  drawn  upon  to  excess,  yield  in  toe  »^oj)e 
of  ennui,  at  tlie  least,  if  not  in  still  more  amict- 
ing  shapes,  pain  and  grief  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected pleasure. 

AVhen  it  i.s  by  the  apprehension  of  future 
evil  that  men  are  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit 
of  prc.sent  pleasure,  the  sacrifice,  however 
j,rudcut  and  even  necessary,  is  .still  not  the 
Jess  a painful  one.  But,  when  it  is  by  the 
expectation  cf  still  greater  pleasure,  whether 
near  or  more  or  less  remote,  that  the  diversion 
is  occasioned,  pain  ia  not  produced  in  any 
shape  ; the  profit  made  is  made  without  sacri- 
fice, and  the  transition  i.s  only  from  a les.s  to  a 
greater  pleasure.  But,  the  greater  the  variety 
of  the  shapes  in  which  pleasures  of  an  intellec- 
tual nature  arc  made  to  present  them.selvcs  to 
view,  aud  consequently  the  greater  the  degree 
of  success  mill  perfection  with  which  the  mind 
is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  intellectual 
pleasure.s,  the  greater  the  chance  afforded  of 
security  from  llic  pains  by  which  sensual  plea- 
sures are  eucoinpassed,  and  tlie  more  advan- 
tageous the  terms  on  which  the  purchase  of 
that  security  is  elfeeted. 

yl(h-tikta;/e  Fourth;  Security  against  idle- 
ne.ss  and  coii-sequent  mischievousness. 

(d.)  The  connexion  between  mental  vacuity 
and  mischievousness  is  not  as  obvious  as  that 
between  mental  vacuity  and  sensuality  ; but 
it  is  not  less  natural  and  indisputable. 

Tlie  notion  wliich  ascribes  to  inanimate 
nature  the  abhorrence  of  a vacuum,  lias  been 
long  spoken  of  as  an  ungrounded  and  whimsi- 
cal conceit ; bad  the  no'.ion  been  confined  to 
human  nature,  it  would  not  have  been  equally 
open  to  di.spiitc. 

A mind  completely  vacant,  if  any  sucli  there 
be,  is  a mind  in  wbieb  there  exists  neither 
jilcasurc  nor  pain,  nor  any  expectation  of 
eitlier.  But,  scarcely  has  such  a state  of  mind 
time  to  take  place,  wlicu  it  is  succeeded  by 
eimui.  Eiiiiui,  it  lias  been  sho\vii,  is  a state 
of  pain  ; and  from  pain  in  this  shape,  <»5  from 
pain  in  every  other  shape,  man  seeks  deliver- 
ance. That  dL-livcraucc  is  attempted  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  attempt  to  fill  the 
vacuity  with  pleasures.  The  pleasures  there- 
upon sought,  C()iisi.st  ill  tlie  gratification 
alfordcd  to  one  or  other  of  these  appetites, 
namely,  the  self-regarding,  tlie  social,  or  tlie 
di.ssocial.  To  the  self-regarding  belong,  as 
h.iB  been  shown,  sensuality.  From  gratifica- 
tion afforded  to  tlie  .social  alTection,  not  evil 
but  good  would  be  the  result ; but  unfortu- 
nately, this  result,  in  whatsoever  degree  bene- 
ficial, is  of  all  of  these  the  least  natural.  There 
remains  only  the  dissocial  class  of  alFections. 
lu  human  beings  in  general,  aud  in  human 
being,s  during  the  age  of  childhood  in  particu- 
l.ar,  vvliat  is  called  mischief,  springs  commonly 
either  from  curiosity,  or  love  of  sport ; and  in 
particular,  that  sort  of  sport,  that  pleasure  of 


the  imagination,  of  which  in  virtue  cf  its 
novelty,  whatever  appears  new,  and  affords  in 
any  shape,  how  indeterminate  soever,  the  pro- 
spect of  pleasure,  is  the  natural  .source. 

From  this  source  it  is,  that  mischief  in  the 
ease  of  children,  is  most  apt  to  spring.  The 
other  source  is  the  dissocial  affection,  ill  will 
or  malevolence.  V/here  love  of  sport  is  the 
source  of  action,  the  suffering  which  happens 
to  be  produced,  is  rather  an  accidental  effect 
than  a result  aimed  at  ; if  it  be  among  the 
results  aimed  at,  the  source  of  the  action  is 
not  .so  much  love  of  .«port  as  malevolence. 

What  rendcr.s  the  love  of  sport  dangerous, 
when  not  tempered  or  directed  by  that  prudence 
or  benevolence  wbieb  is  necessary  to  restrain  it 
from  seeking  its  gratification  in  actions  pro- 
ductive of  suffering,  is  that  the  love  of  sport 
exists  at  all  times,  aud  waiti,i  not  for  accident 
to  call  it  forth  ; whereas,  malevolence  scarcely 
ever  lias  place,  unless  excited  by  some  parti- 
cular incident  having  the  cfiect  of  a provoca- 
tion. A dispo.sitiou  to  seek  in  the  destruction 
of  a bouse  by  fire,  a gi-atificatioii  for  revenge, 
is  highly  dangerous  ; but  a disposition  to 
seek  ill  that  same  source,  a gratification  for 
the  mere  love  of  sport,  uiimixed  with  any 
portion  of  revenge  or  anger,  is  still  more  dan- 
gerous. From  tlie  former,  no  person  has  any 
thing  to  fear,  excepting  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  per.soiis  who  have  happened, 
by  means  of  some  special  cause  of  displeasure, 
to  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
ill  question,  the  appetite  of  ill  will  ; whereas, 
from  the  incendiary,  who  ha.s  been  rendcrccl 
such  by  the  mere  love  of  sport,  every  person 
has  equally  cause  for  fear  who  has  property 
that  stands  equally  exposed  to  destruction 
from  fire. 

If  in  any  respect  a disposition  to  sportive 
mischief  is  less  formidable  than  a disposition 
to  malicious  mischief,  it  is  because,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  love  of  sport  the  passion  is  not 
near  as  strong  as  in  tlie  other  case  ; and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  equally  capable  of 
finding  gratification  in  results  that  are  unat- 
tended with  mischief ; while  the  strength  of 
malevolence  is  boundless,  aud  nothing  but  the 
production  of  sulicriiig  can  afford  it  gratifica- 
tion. 

Tims  it  is,  that  weeds  of  all  sorts,  even  the 
most  poisonous,  are  the  natural  produce  of  the 
vacant  mind.  For  the  exclusion  of  these 
weeds,  no  species  of  husbandry  is  so  effectual, 
as  the  filling  the  soil  with  flowers,  such  as  the 
particular  nature  of  the  soil  is  best  adapted  to 
produce.  What  those  flowers  are  can  only  be 
known  from  experinic-nt ; and  the  greater  the 
variety  that  can  be  introduced,  the  greater  tlie 
chance  that  the  experiment  will  be  attended 
with  success. 

Admntage  Fifth ; Security  for  lulmission 
into,  and  agreeable  interconr.se  with,  good 
company,  i.  c.,  company  in  or  from  which, 
present  and  harmless  pleasure,  or  future  profit 
or  security,  or  both,  may  be  obtained. 
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II.  Adxantages  derimlle  from  Learning  in 
this  or  that  particular  shape,  and  more  es- 
p>ecially  from  the  proposed  Course  of  Intel- 
lectual I.NSTKUCXION. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  bring  together,  under 
one  view,  the  advantageous  results  of  which 
tlie  proposed  sclieme  of  instruction  seems  to 
afford  a promise  ; after  that,  an  examination 
will  be  made  of  such  objections  as  seem  most 
likely  to  be  opposed  to  it ; answers  will  be 
subjoined,  which  will  show  that  these  objec- 
tions are  either  inapplicable  or  inconclusive  ; 
and  in  addition,  some  circumstances  will  be 
stated  serving  to  fortify  the  confidence  with 
which  the  managers  look  forward  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  proposed  objects,  as  well  in 
regard  to  the  efficiency -of  instruction  as  to  the 
rate  of  progress. 

Advantage  First ; Multitude  and  extent  of 
the  branches  of  useful  skill  and  knowledge, 
the  possession  of  which  is  promised  by  this 
system,  and  at  an  early  age. 

(4.)  As  to  the  multitude  of  the  branches  of 
useful  instruction  promised  by  this  system,  and 
the  extent  which  they  cover  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  these  are  points  not  exposed  to 
doubt.  Of  this  extent,  the  conception  formed 
will  be  more  and  more  correct  and  complete, 
the  more  closely  the  subject  is  examined. 
Whether  with  reference  to  the  field  of  know- 
ledge considered  by  itself,  or  with  reference 
to  whatsoever  has  hitherto  been  either  executed 
or  attempted  at  the  most  approved  establish- 
ments, even  in  those  in  which  the  time  allotted 
to  instruction  has  no  assigned  limits,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  an  example  in  which  the  | 
quantity  of  useful  knowledge,  here  proposed  i 
to  be  administered,  has  been  equalled.  Still 
less  when  consideration  is  had  of  the  age, 
namely,  fourteen  years  and  no  more,  at  which 
this  mass  of  instruction  is  proposed  to  have 
been  administered,  and  expected  to  have  been 
administered  with  good  fruit. 

In  relation  to  these  points,  whatsoever 
opposition  the  system  may  be  destined  to 
experience,  will  assuredly  be  built  on  very 
different  grounds.  The  promise  (it  will  be 
said)  is  too  great  to  be  accomplished  ; or  sup- 
posing it  accomplished,  more  evil  will  be 
produced  in  other  shapes,  than  good  in  the 
sliape  of  knowledge.  Under  the  head  of 
objections  obviated,  an  answer  will  be  given 
to  both  these  surmises. 

Advantage  fecund:  Increased  chance  of 
lighting  upon  pursuits  and  cmj)loyments  most 
suitable  to  the  powers  and  inclinations  of  the 
youthful  mind  in  every  individual  case. 

(5.)  “ Ah,  what  talents  ! Ah,  what  capa- 
bilities ! Had  but  the  opportunities  and  assis- 
tances necessary  to  the  development  of  them, 
and  turning  them  to  account,  fallen  in  his 
way.”  Under  the  existing  system,  lamenta- 
tions to  this  effect  are  perhaps  not  much  less 
rea.souahle  and  well  grounded  than  they  are 
frequent.  To  obviate  this  cause  of  regret, 
uoihiiig  is  more  manifest  than  that  this  system 


will  be  contributory,  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  difference  in  point  of  variety  and  extent  of 
instruction,  which  the  lot  of  the  pupil  will 
exhibit,  compared  with  what  would  have  been 
his  lot,  had  his  qualities  been  improved  by  no 
better  culture  than  such  as  an  ordinary  school, 
conducted  under  the  existing  system,  can 
afford,or,what  is  but  too  common, been  suffered 
to  remain  in  a state  of  utter  neglect  up  to  the 
age  of  about  fourteen — the  age  at  which  appren- 
ticeship usually  commences,  and  at  w'hich  the 
course  of  instruction  here  proposed  will  have 
been  gone  through. 

Advantage  Third:  General  strength  of 
mind  derivable  from  that  multitude  and  ex- 
tent of  the  branches  of  knowledge  included  in 
this  course  of  instruction. 

(6.)  If  the  objects  presented  in  this  course  of 
instruction  to  tlie  youthful  mind,  had  no  con- 
ne.xion  with  each  other,  no  such  beneficial 
result  as  that  which  is  here  announced  could 
be  expected.  But  amongst  those  objects, 
natural  principles  of  order  have  place,  and  to 
apply  those  principles  to  the  best  advantage, 
will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  whole  system 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Every  part 
having  a natural  connexion  with  every  other, 
and  every  favourable  occasion  being  embraced 
for  bringing  that  connexion  into  view,  every 
object  will,  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation, as  often  as  it  is  presented,  contribute 
more  or  less  to  fix  every  other  in  the  memory, 
and  thus  to  render  the  conception  entertained 
of  it  so  much  the  clearer.  At  the  first  stage, 
sensation  and  memory  being  the  only  faculties 
called  directly  into  exercise,  the  conception 
may  be  expected  to  be  proportionally  faint 
and  indistinct.  But  at  each  succeeding  stage, 
not  only  will  sensation  and  memory  be  applied 
to  the  subject  matter,  but  the  judgment  will 
be  applied  to  the  observation  of  the  points  of 
agreement  and  diversity.  In  the  first  stage, 
the  object  will  be  exhibited  in  an  isolated  and 
quiescent  state.  At  the  succeeding  stages,  the 
same  objects  will  be  exhibited  as  parts  of  a 
moving  scene,  acting  one  u2>on  another. 

Advantage  Fourth : Communication  of  men- 
tal strength  considered  in  its  application  to 
the  business  chosen  by  each  pupil,  whatever 
that  business  may  be. 

(7.)  Strengthened  to  so  many  comparatively 
arduous  purposes,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  strengthened  to  the  purpose 
of  the  comparatively  easy  occupation,  be  it 
what  it  may,  to  wdiich  it  is  to  apply  itself  with 
a view  to  obtain  a livelihood.  Between  two 
minds  equal  by  nature,  the  strength  at  each 
period  of  their  growth,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  ideas  with 
which  they  have  been  impre.ssed  5 and  in  this 
circumstance,  may  be  seen  the  only  cause  of 
whatsoever  difference  there  is  between  -the 
mind  of  a well  educa  ted  youth  under  the  exist- 
ing systems  of  education,  and  the  mind  of  the 
Esquimaux,  or  the  New  Zealand  savage  at  the 
same  age. 


CHRESTOMATHIA.—TABi^L  I. 


From  the  immitiirity  and  weakness  exhi- 
bited by  the  minds  of  most  children,  under  the 
present  mode  of  culture,  it  would  be  whollj’ 
unjust  to  infer,  that  the  imporfections  would 
be  similar  under  a system  of  culture,  raised  to 
that  de/'rce  of  iniprovoment  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  cai>able.  At  present,  the  term 
of  chiMhood  is  protracted,  and  the  gro^rth  of 
the  mind  is  retardeil  to  an  inordinate  degree, 
by  the  state  of  inaniinatiou  in  which  it  is  kept. 
To  the  body,  exercise  of  some  sort,  however 
childish,  is  necessary  ; not  merely  with  a view 
to  present  comfort  and  that  sort  of  general 
felicity  whii  li  is  termcil  good  spirits,  but  wii.li 
a view  to  future  health  :ind  vigour.  On  the 
Contrary,  to  the  mind,  oven  from  the  eurlie.st 
period  at  wliicli  ideas  begin  to  be  received 
fiom  surrounding  objects;  it  is  neither  necc.s- 
sary  nor  u.scfni  in  any  way,  that  cither  the 
conversation,  or  the  objects  wliicli  that  con- 
versation takc.s  for  its  subject.s,  shoiihl  be  of 
the  cast  commonly  called  chihlish  ; because, 
under  the  jiresent  system,  children  can  have 
accc.ss  to  nothing  better.  When  due  attention 
is  paid  to  adajiting  to  the  state  of  the  yontliful 
mind  the  objects  Avliich,  for  the  sa  ke  of  instruc- 
tion, are  jircsentcd  to  it,  the  difiercnce  between 
play  and  study  is  but  nominal.  Every  task 
may  be  converted  into  play,  if  the  ta.sk- 
nia.ster  be  but  properly  aciiuainted  with  his 
businc.s.s. 

Tliat  the  minds  of  children,  down  to  so  late 
a jicrioci,  continue  in  the  sort  of  childish  state, 
which  at  pre.sent.  is  so  general,  is  but  the 
natural  and  necessary  consctiucnce  of  the  .sort 
of  occupation,  or  no  occujiation,  which  they  are 
left  to  find  out  for  theniselve.s,  or  to  which 
dicy  are  put,  and  of  the  conversation  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  : occupation  put 
into  their  hands  with  no  higher  view  than  that 
of  keeping  them  for  tlic  moment  from  being 
mischievous  or  troublesome  ; conversation 
compo.scd  of  the  prattling  of  ignorant  pensons 
of  both  sexes  in  the  condition  of  servants. 
In  the  cxi.-ting  state  of  things,  this  utter 
absence  of  improving  intercourse,  coupled  fre- 
•piently  with  the  abundance  of  corruptive 
intercour.se ; this  ha-jilcss  condition,  though  in 
every  instance  a misfortniie,  is  sc.avcely  in  any 
instance  a fault.  The  time  of  both  parents  is 
engrossed  by  the  necessary  business  of  the 
family,  added  to  that  of  the  shop,  the  counting- 
house,  or  the  profession.  Tlic  cliildrcn,  mean- 
time, arc  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves, 
and  to  one  another,  under  the  casual  iu-spectioa 
of  a female  .servant. 

I'y  the  proiiosed  plan  of  instruction,  the 
young  mind  will,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  be  rescued  out  of  such  hands. 

Children,  in  whose  minds,  and  thence  in 
whose  conversation,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
reason,  nothing  of  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  childi.'.  h has  had  place,  and  on  whose 
countenances  all  the  time  scarcely  a cloud  has 
been  visible  ; children  not  less  replete  with 
vigour  and  felicity  than  with  useful  knowledge 


have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  several  of 
tlie  proposed  managers. 

Adamta<)e  Fifth  : Giving  to  the  yontliful 
mind  habits  of  order  applicable  to  the  mo.st 
familiar,  as  well  as  to  the  highest,  purposes  ; 
good  order,  the  great  source  of  interna!  Iran- 
•[uillity  and  instrument  of  good  mauagemeui. 
(Sec  .Stage  V.) 

(!i.)  In  as  far  as  the  names  of  species,  the 
names  of  the  genera  in  which  they  aie  com 
prised,  and  of  the  orders  and  classes  (or  by 
whatsoever  sets  of  names  rising  one  aoove 
another  in  the  scale  of  comprehensiveness  the 
several  groups  of  olijcct.s  have  been  designated) 
are  brought  uuder  review,  in  conjunction  with 
natural  llistory,  a le.ssoii  in  one  of  the  most 
useful  branches  of  logic,  viz.,  the  art  of  elussi- 
ficatioii  will  have  been  administered — ad’.nin- 
istcrcil  insensibly  and  without  parade,  but  not 
tlic  less  efVectnally — ami  this  without  any 
additional  time  or  trouble  on  the  part  of  either 
teacher  or  learner. 

In  this  way,  and  by  this  means,  a founda- 
tion will  bo  laid,  and  even  at  tliis  early  age, 
the  mind  insen.sibly  prepared  for  tlie  reception 
of  a science  de.stined  for  a superior  stage,  as 
being  of  the  number  of  tho.=c  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  the  exercise  of  a faculty  of  a 
higher  order,  the  judgment,  is  necessary,  viz., 
cheinistr.v — a science  in  which  more  use  is 
made  of  arrangement,  and  in  which  more  im- 
portance is  attached  to  that  operation,  than  in 
any  other. 

Wlien  once  formed,  the  habit  of  and  th.e 
disposition  to  order,  to  whatsoever  subjects  it 
may  have  been  first  applied,  is  so  easily  and 
readily  transferred  to  any  and  to  every  other, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  surprise, 
should  the  a.ssertiou  be  advanced,  that  by  the 
habit  thus  implanted  at  the  very  opening  of 
life,  a man  will  find  liimsclf  so  much  the  better 
during  the  whole  course  down  to  the  very 
close  of  it  ; and  that,  by  what  is  thus  gained 
at  the  day-school,  the  state  of  the  hon.se  and 
family,  whatever  it  may  come  to  be,  and  the 
state  of  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  and  the 
profession,  whatever  they  may  come  to  be, 
will,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  be  sure  of 
being  rendered  better  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

yldravtaije  Shvth : Possession  of  sources  of 
comfort  in  various  shapes,  and  security  against 
discomfiirt  in  various  shapes.  (.Sec,  in  parci- 
cular,  Stages  III.  and  IV.)  Table  I.  (5.) 

Ad rtiiilatji!  ^creiith  : Security  of  life,  as  well 
as  health — that  blessing,  without  wliich  no 
such  thing  a.s  comfort  can  have  place.  (See 
Stage  IV.)  Table  I.  (H.) 

yl't  yn  'acc  Ehjhth:  Security  aflorded  against 
groundless  terrors,  mischievous  impostures, 
and  self-delusions. 

(9.)  Numberless  are  the  mischievous  delu- 
sions to  whieli  a man  is  exposed  by  ignorance, 
against  which  knowledge  pre.sents  the  only 
preservative. 

Of  these  delusions  some  operate  to  the  pro- 
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ju'lice  of  the  person  himself,  others  to  the 
prejudice  of  persons  in  general,  to  an  extent 
to  vrhich  there  are  no  limits  but  those  by 
which  tliis  power  of  doing  mischief  is  circum- 
Bcribod. 

Examples. — Dehmon  1.  Hopes  of  profit,  in 
a mechanical  establishment,  from  discovery  of 
a imactically  applicable  perpetual  viotlon ; 
Preservathie — AcOinaiiitance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics.  (See  Stage  II.) — Del tision  2. 
Jlopes  of  profit,  fi’om  di.scovery  of  what  has 
been  called  the ]>ltilosoj 'her' s stone  : and  thereby 
that  of  the  art  of  converting  less  rare  and 
costly  metals  into  gold  : Preserratice — Ac- 
quaintance with  the  mineralogical  branch  of 
chemistry  : (Sec  Stage  II.) — Delusion  3.  Hopes 
of  extravagant  profit,  from  manures,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  kept  secret : Preserrative— 
Acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  vegetation.  (See 
Stage  HI.) — Delusion  4.  Hopes  of  profit  to 
health,  by  the  use  of  medicaments,  or  modes  of 
medical  treatment,  to  which  no  such  virtue  as 
is  believed  or  pretended  to  be  believed,  is 
attached  : as  in  the  case  of  animal  magnetism, 
tractorism,  &o.  &c.,  and  of  medicaments  in 
vast  variety,  pi'cpared  without  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with,  or  attention  to,  the  branches 
of  art  and  science  subservient  to  Hyginntics  : 
Preservatire — Acquaintance  with  those  several 
branches  of  art  and  scieiicc.  (See  Stage  IV.) — 
Delusion  5.  Hopes  and  fears,  derived  from  a 
supposed  connexion,  between  the  distant  celes- 
tial bodies  on  the  one  part,  and  the  well  or 
ill  being,  of  particular  individuals  among 
mankind,  on  the  other  part  : Preservative — 
Acquaintance  with  Uranology,  more  frequently 
termed  Astronomy.  (See  Stage  V.)— 6.  Fears, 
derived  from  the  opinion  of  the  existence — 
and  occasional  operation  or  appearance — of 
Ghosts,  Vampires,  Visible  Devils,  iritcAcs,  and 
uuembodied  beings,  of  various  sorts,  actuated 
by  the  desire,  and  endued  with  the  power,  of 
doing  mischief  to  mankind  : Preservative — 
On  the  one  hand,  acquaintance  with  Natural 
Philosophy  in  general  (see  Stages  II.  III.  IV. 
V.,)  i.  e.  with  the  means  by  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  cftccts  beneficial  and  per- 
nicious to  mankind  arc  really  produced  : on 
the  otherhand,in  the  nature  of  liumantestimony, 
in  the  imperfections  of  which,  delusive  notions 
sometimes  find  their  channel,  and  sometimes 
have  had  their  source : in  that  propensity  to 
be  deceived,  which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  progress  of  true  knowledge,  and  in  tliat 
propensity  to  deceive  others,  which  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  progress  of  true  morality  : 
of  these  propensities,  it  is  by  History  and  Bio- 
graphy that  the  exemplifications,  and  thence  ; 
the  proofs,  are  furnished.  In  so  far  as  it  is  ! 
from  Natured  Philosophy,  that  the  preservative 
is  derived,  it  belongs  beyond  doubt  to  the 
Chrestomathic  course  : in  so  far  as  it  is  from 
the  pi'inciplcs  of  Evidence,  and  thence  from 
History  and  Biography,  the  investigation  and 
application  of  the  remedy  will,  probably, 
according  to  general  opinion,  be  regarded  as 


belonging  to  a maturer  and  self-instructing 
time  of  life.  For,  on  this  head,  the  correct- 
ness, of  whatsoever  notions  may  come  to  be 
entertained,  will  depend — not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  a principal  measure 
on  the  senses  and  the  memory,  but  in  a much 
greater  degree  upon  the  judgment  or  judicial 
faculty ; and  that,  too,  acting  in  each  instance 
under  tlie  necessity  of  including,  in  the  grounds 
of  its  decisions,  collections  of  particulars, 
ample  in  extent  multitude  and  variety,  taken 
conjunctly  into  consideration,  after  having 
been  brought  all  together  into  comparison  for 
the  purpose. 

In  knowledge  in  general,  and  in  knowledge 
belonging  to  the  physical  department  in  par- 
ticular, will  the  vast  mass  of  mischief,  of  which 
perverted  religion  is  the  source,  find  its  pre- 
ventive remedy.  It  is  from  physical  science 
alone  tliat  a man  is  capable  of  deriving  that 
mental  strength  and  that  well-grounded  con- 
fidence 1x111011  renders  him  proof  against  so 
many  groundless  terrors  fiowing  from  that 
prolific  source,  which,  by  enabling  him  to  see 
how  prone  to  error  the  mind  is  on  this  ground, 
and  thence  how  free  such  error  is  from  all 
moral  blame,  disposes  him  to  that  forbearance 
towards  supposed  error,  which  men  are  so 
ready  to  preach  and  so  reluctant  to  practise. 

Ad.,  vantage  Ninth  : Securing  an  unexampled 
choice  of  well-informed  companions  through 
life. 

(10.)  Among  unfurnished  minds,  from  the 
excitements  it  atfords  to  sensuality,  idlene.ss, 
and  mischievousness,  company,  in  proportion 
to  its  abundance,  is  tlie  great  source  of  danger  : 
hence,  in  the  like  proportion,  will  be  the  great 
source  of  security.  The  greater  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  the  sources  of  entertainment 
opened  to  his  view,  the  greater  is  a person’s 
chance  of  finding  tliose  which  arc  suited  to  his 
taste  ; the  greater  the  multitude  of  a.ssociates 
occupied  along  with  him  in  seeking  entertain- 
ment from  eacli  source,  the  stronger  his 
assurance  of  meeting  with  that  social  co-ope- 
ration from  which  labour  receives  so  much 
relief,  and  pleasure  so  much  increase. 

At  the  end  of  a term  of  six  or  seven  years, 
passed  in  company  with  so  many  hundred 
fellow-labonrcrs  and  coadjutors,  in  occupation.s 
for  which  this  scheme  of  instruction  alone 
provides,  nothing  but  that  persevering  course 
of  had  behaviour,  against  which  it  affords  a 
matchless  seem-ity,  can  ever  leave  liini  at  a 
loss  for  company,  the  agrcoableness  of  which 
has  been  so  amply  provided  for  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  number  open  to  his  choice. 

Advantage  Tenth : Affording  to  parents  a 
more  than  ordinary  relief  from  the  labour, 
anxiety,  and  expense  of  time  necessary  to 
personal  inspection. 

(11.)  To  the  class  of  persons  whose  callings 
ju’cscnt  an  urgent  demand  for  every  moment 
of  their  time,  during  the  hours  of  business,  a 
temporary  neglect  of  their  children,  it  kept  at 
home,  is  a misfortune,  in  a great  degree. 
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unav.^idable.  In  this  state  of  things  an  expe- 
dient, not  unfrefiuently  resorted  to,  is  that  of 
Rending  tlie  cliildren  to  some  day-school,  liotv- 
ever  incompetent  to  the  pinpose  of  in.struction, 
more  for  the  assurance  of  keeping  them  under 
inspection,  aiul  thence  out  of  harm,  than  fur 
the  hope  of  enaldiiig  them  to  make  an\  con- 
siderable ae<iuisition  of  useful  knowledge.  To 
all  persons  thus  circumstanced,  the  particular 
value  of  ail  institution  in  which  so  much 
positive  good  is  siiporaddud  to  this  sort  of 
negative  accommodation,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
any  further  mention. 

Advantage  Ekrenth : Unexampled  cheap- 
ness of  the  instruction  in  proportion  to  its 
value. 

(T2.)  Tliat  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  instruction  tims  proposed  to  he 
administered,  the  ciieapncss  is  altogctlior  with- 
out example,  is  a position,  the  truth  of  which 
will  not  admit  of  a moment’s  doubt.  Tlic 
]»rice,  say  £6  per  year  for  seven  years,  in  all 
£42,  for  instruction  in  the  list  of  branclio.s 
jiroposed  to  be  administered  ! 

The  cheapness  of  the  price  depends  upon 
and  is  proportionate  to,  the  qiiautity  and 
variety  of  instruction  administered  in  the 
given  length  of  time.  In  this,  if  tliere  be  any 
thing  to  the  proof  of  which  words  can  be 
ncee.ssary,  or  so  much  as  conducive,  it  is  not 
to  the  fact  or  the  degree  of  cheapness,  supposing 
the  .service  rendered,  but  to  the  possibility  of 
its  being  rendered,  and  rendered  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  Of  the  assumed  possibility 
and  probability,  the  expected  causes  arc, 
therefore,  the  only  objects  which,  on  this 
occasion,  can  require  to  be  brouglit  to  view. 

Tliesc  causes  may  be  summed  up  under  the 


great  increase.  It  i.s  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  number  of  the  persons  receiving  instruc- 
tion,undertbe  same  system  of  .superintendence, 
tl’.at  the  sum  required  of  eucb  is  capable  of 
being  to  such  a degree  rodiieed.  Being  taught 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  one  and  tlie 
same  person,  at  one  and  tb.e  same  place, 
various  sources  of  expense  wliicli,  on  the 
existing  plaiio  arc  necessarily  multiplied,  are 
by  this  )>lan  reduced  to  one  : — one  building, 
one  general  superintciidciit,  constantly  on  the 
spot  ; one  apparatus  for  warming,  the  .same 
for  lighting  ; one  set  of  implements  employed 
as  instruments  of  instruction. 

Moreover,  many  lielps  to  instruction  are 
easy  to  be  procured;  many hclp.s unattainable 
otherwise  than  by  that  ample  contribution, 
the  burthen  of  which  is  rendered  light  by  the 
imiltitiule  of  contributors. 

Aclraniiuje  TirelflJi ; Least  generally  useful 
branches  last  administered,  and  thence,  in 
case  of  necessity,  omissible  with  least  loss. 

(]  3.)  Of  this  arrangement  tlie  great  practical 
use  is,  that  wlicu  eitlier  the  quantity  of  money, 
or  of  time  to  be  spared  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  is  limited,  instruction  to  the 
greatest  amount,  in  regard  to  value,  may  be 
administered  and  received  for  a given  quan- 
titj'  of  money  and  of  time  ; or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  instruction  of  the  greatest 
value  is  given  at  the  least  expense  of  m-jiiey 
and  time. 

The  coincidence  which  .it  i.s  supposed  will 
be  seen  to  have  place,  and  wbicli,  if  it  does, 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a fortunate  one,  is, 
that  for  the  most  part  those  branches  whicli 
are  the  most  useful  will  be  found  the  easiest 
and  tlie  pleasantest.  Thus — 


following  hcad.s  : 1.  The  use  made  of  the 
Lancasteriau  method.  2.  The  largeness  of  the 
scale.  3.  The  care  taken  to  adapt  the  species 
of  instruction  to  the  state  of  the  pupil’s  facul- 
ties in  rc.spcct  of  maturity. 

1.  As  to  the  Laacastcrian  rcetliod,  the 
efficiency  of  it  is  already  matter  of  experience  ; 
experience  .so  well  established,  that  it  was  the 
very  certainty  and  invariablcness  of  success, 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
applied,  that  suggested  the  extended  applica- 
tion of  it  here  proposed. 

2.  As  to  the  proposed  magnitude  of  tlic 
scale,  this  advantage,  thougli  in  its  nature 
distinct  from  the  peculiar  method  of  teaching 
ill  que.stion,  is  however  among  the  fruits  of  it. 
That  method  may  be  used  upon  the  smallest 
scale  with  the  advantage  peculiar  to  it  ; but 
it  is  only  by  the  combination  of  expedients 
included  in  this  method,  that  so  une.xainpled 
a magnitude  could  be  given  to  tlic  scale,  that 
in.struction  could  be  administered  to  so  pro- 
digious a multitude  of  scholars  by  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time. 

• It  is  by  means  of  the  peculiar  method  of 
teaching  that  the  number  of  scholars  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  from  tlie  same  person, 
at  the  same  time,  is  made  to  receive  such 


1.  In  the  last  stage  of  all  comes  mathema- 
tical science  by  itself.  Of  this  branch  con- 
sidered apart  and  contradistinguished  from 
mechanics,  the  nscfnliiess  will  be  found  less 
extensive  in  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 

[ to  whom  it  can  be  of  any  use,  and  to  the  com- 
i mon  pnrpofes  of  life,  than  any  other  of  tlie 
j branches  of  instruction  comprohciided  in  this 
coiir.se.  It  is  accordingly  referred  to  tlie 
last  stage  ; and  lienee  those  parents,  iii  whose 
estimation  the  value  of  the  instruction  thus 
obtainable,  will  not  afford  a sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  time  and  money  that  can  be 
spared  for  it,  may  stop  at  this  point  of  the 
course. 

2.  Ill  the  last  stage  hut  one  comes  Medical 
Science  by  itself : multitude  taking  place  of 
unity  no  otherwise  than  by  the  division  of  the 
one  great  whole  into  its  component  parts. 

In  speaking  of  this  brancli  of  knowledge  as 
of  less  utility  thau  any  of  those  wliich  it  is 
proposed  should  precede  it,  the  opinion  thus 
expressed  is  rather  the  opinion  regarded  as 
likely  to  be  the  prevalent  one,  than  an  opinion 
with  which  the  authors  of  the  plan  are  them- 
selves impressed.  To  the  claim  it  makes  to 
precedence  in  competition  with  matliematical 
science,  they  can  give  their  support  with  much 
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less  ilifK  Jiiiico.  Unless  in  tlie  case  of  a.  ;)-rson 
^vho,  by  profession,  or  in  tin;  yratiin-atioa  of  a 
predominant  taste,  is  devoted  to  the  mathema- 
tics, they  can  afDrm,  without  hesitation,  not 
only  that  health  and  strength  themselves  are, 
in  relation  to  being  and  well-being,  of  more 
value  than  abstract  ideas  of  circles,  triangles, 
squares,  or  even  the  highest  exemplified  or 
imaginable  orders  of  curves,  but  even  that  the 
difiercnce  in  respect  of  security  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  for  those  blessings,  by 
means  of  the  prolfered  instruction,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  degree  of  security  of  which  a 
man,  not  designed  for  the  medical  profession, 
would  otherwise  be  in  possession,  would,  with 
a degi-ee  of  persuasion  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
comparison,  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  the 
alleged  superiority  in  point  of  substantial 
value. 

Tliis  persuasion  would  still  have  place,  even 
though  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  useful  knowledge 
were  accelerated  ; and  in  such  sort  accelerated 
that  it  should  be  administered  antecedently  to 
those  portions  of  Natural  History  and  Natural 
Philosophy  which  respectively  contribute  to 
form  its  basis.  But,  forasmuch  as  these  intro- 
ductory branches  are  included  in  the  present 
plan,  were  that  of  medicine,  stript  of  these 
supports,  taught  at  an  earlier  stage,  some  of 
those  other  branches  themselves,  so  constantly 
and  indispensably  useful,  might  to  some  indi- 
viduals be  lost.  Hence,  upou  the  whole  it 
was  thought  best  to  postpone  this  branch  of 
instruction  to  that  stage  at  which  it  could  be 
administered  to  most  advantage. 

3.  In  the  third  stage,  and  not  before  the 
above-mentioned  two,  come  Architecture  and 
Husbandry.  Of  these  two  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, the  utility  is  too  obvious  to  be  in  danger 
of  finding  contradiction  from  any  person.  To 
the  purpose  of  direct  application  to  practice,  the 
utility  of  them,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
branches  which  immediately  precede  them,  is  in 
point  of  extent,  as  measured  by  the  relative 
number  of  persons  likely  to  derive  from  them 
any  material  information,  limited  and  narrow. 
Here,  then,  may  be  seen  a stage  at  which  a 
portion  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  might 
in  case  of  pressure,  either  in  respect  of  time  or 
money,  make  a stand. 

4.  Tliere  remain  for  consideration  tlic  two 
first  stages  ; anc  here  it  cannot  but  be  con- 
fessed, and  even  pi-ofesscd,  that  the  advantage 
stops.  Unless  it  were  for  innoxious  amuse- 
ment, invigoration,  and  mental  enlargement, 
without  the  second  stage  of  instruction,  what- 
soever is  contained  in  the  first  would,  compa- 
ratively speaking  at  least,  not  to  say  absolutely, 
be  of  little  value.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  .second,  and  to  serve  for  introduction  to 
the  second,  and  this  at  a time  when  the 
juvenile  mind  would  not  be  ripe  enough  for 
the  reception  of  the  second,  that  the  first  stage 
is  received  into  the  course. 


AVith  regard  to  what  is  here  said  on  tho 
subject  of  eventual  premature  departure,  the 
persuasion  entertained  by  the  authors  of  this 
plan,  would  be  very  much  misconceived,  if  the 
supposition  were,  that  in  their  opinion  any 
thing  less  than  irresistible  necessity  could 
serve  as  a sufficient  warrant  for  any  such 
relinquishment.  By  thus  quitting  the  course 
at  the  commencement  of  a posterior  stage,  the 
loss  which  the  scholar  would  sustain  would  be 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  instruction  compre- 
hended in  that  stage,  but  a poi’tion  more  or 
less  considerable  of  the  mass  of  instruction 
comprehended  in  the  sever.al  preceding  stages. 
For,  that  nothing  which  has  once  been  gained 
be  lost,  one  of  the  fundamental -maxims  of  this 
institution  is,  that  whatsoever  thread  of  in- 
struction has  once  been  begun  upon,  should  be 
carried  on  to  the  very  end.  lu  a great  mea- 
sure, this,  the  chain  whereby  in  the  proposed 
course,  the  several  branches  of  instruction  are 
linked  together,  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of 
this  um’eniitting  coutinuance  ; and  when  thi.s 
natural  means  fails,  care  is  intended  to  he 
taken  for  supplying  the  deficiency  by  repeti- 
tions aud  re-exhibitions  made  for  this  express 
purpo.se. 

Advantaf/e  Thirteenth : Need  and  practice 
of  corporeal  punishment  superseded  ; thence 
masters  preserved  from  the  guilt  aud  reproach 
of  cruelty  and  injustice. 

(14.)  In  regard  to  this  advantage,  the  assur- 
ance of  success  stands  on  firmer  ground  than 
ill  the  instance  of  any  of  the  preceding  advan- 
tages,—that  of  direct  experience,  as  exhibited 
in  the  improved  system  of  education  under 
both  its  modifications,  viz.,  in  the  one  pursued 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Bell,  and  in  that  pursued  by 
Mr  Lanca.ster.  It  belongs  not,  therefore,  to 
the  additional  story  here  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  that  fabric,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
original  building  ; but  to  the  whole  structure 
together,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unimproved 
methods  followed  in  schools  in  general. 

In  no  school  conducted  upon  either  of  inose 
plans,  is  any  use  made  of  corporeally  aluictive 
punishment  in  any  form,  and  in  particular  in 
that  of  flogging.  In  the  Laucasteriau  mode, 
it  cannot  be  said,  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
punishment,  the  person  remains  in  every  in- 
stance, altogether  unafllictcd.  But,  in  wliai- 
soever  shape  punishment  is  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  no  bodily  pain  is  produced  ; of 
the  suffering,  such  as  it  is,  the  seat  is  not  in 
the  body  but  in  the  mind. 

Under  the  Lanca.«tcrian  mode,  the  severest 
punishment  ever  known  to  be  inflicted  is,  if 
it  can  with  any  propriety  be  termed  a cor- 
poreal punishment,  at  any  rate  of  this  mild  and 
innoxious  nature  ; and  in  Dr  Bell’s,  nothing, 
it  should  seem,  that  can  in  any  way  be  termed 
corporeal  punislimeiit,  1-as  ever  been  in  u.se. 

Oil  this  occasion,  a singular  coiitra.st  presents 
itself  to  view.  During  their  non-age,  the 
cliildrcn  of  tl;c  very  lowe.st  ranks  in  society, 
are  in  a way  to  be  liberated,  and  in  no  incoii- 
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BiJcrable  number,  have  actually  been  liberated 
from  a f-peoics  of  afflietioii  and  debasement  to 
vhicli  tlie  very  highest  remain  subjected. 
Under  the  present  plan,  the  exemption  will, 
at  any  rate,  be  extended  to  the  middle  ranks  ; 
and  the  liighe.st  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  it 
they  please.  It  is  a ■pie-stion  not  unworthy 
the  consideration  of  mothers,  even  in  the  highest 
rank,  whether  they  will  have  their  sons  taught 
a .smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  by  ta.sks  and 
flogging  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  the  Royal 
School  at  Westmin-ster,  or  in  the  way  of  pas- 
time (without  flogging)  at  the  Chrestornathie 
School,  within  view  of  the  august  royal  one. 

In  this  aspect  may  be  seen  another  advan- 
tage which,  though  to  tlie  proposed  plan  it 
belongs  no  otherwise  than  in  its  character  of  an 
extension  given  to  the  Bell  and  Lancaster 
idan,  belongs  to  it  not  tlie  less  uinincstionably, 
and  tliat  ill  contradistinction  to  the  mode  of 
instruction  still  jmrsued  in  the  great  and  old 
established  schools. 

Under  the  system  of  flogging,  coupled  with 
the  system  of  ta.skiiig,  the  flogging  applied  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  task-work,  among  the 
multitude  of  offences  of  which  that  system  is 
constantly  prolific,  an  incident  which  can  never 
fail  to  happen  now  and  tlien,  under  the  most 
careful  and  irreproachable  master,  and  is  sure 
to  happen  every  now  and  then  under  an  ordi- 
nary master,  is  an  act  of  punishment  which, 
being  by  hastiness  or  wrong  inference  from  the 
evidence  really  undue,  is  seen  by  the  scholars 
to  be  so.  As  often  as  such  an  incident  takes 
place,  the  imputation  of  injustice  attaches 
itself  to  the  cluiractcr  ot  tlie  master,  under 
whose  order  the  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted ; and  with  a degree  of  strength  pro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  the  infliction,  the 
imputation  of  cruelty  attaches  itself  to  that  of 
iiiju.sticc. 

Adrantciffc  Fourteenth:  Affording  to  the 
first  race  of  scholars  a mark  of  particular  dis- 
tinction and  recommendation. 

(1,5.)  AVhat  is  coninion  to  all  affords  no  clis- 
tinctiini  to  any,  and  accordingly  the  more 
ixteii.sive  the  progress  of  this  system  of  edu- 
cation, tlie  lcs,5  will  be  the  advantage  it- is 
capable  of  affording  in  this  particular  shape. 
At  the  outset,  however,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  in  other  respects,  the  prospects  held  out 
by  it  arc  found  to  be  realized,  tliis  iulvantagc 
cannot  but  be  a very  substantial  one.  Every 
case  in  which,  between  a scholar  of  the  Clires- 
tomnthic  School,  and  a scholar  of  any  ordinary 
school  (not  to  mention  a boy  who  has  not  becii 
to  any  school,)  a competition  on  any  grounds 
hxs  taken  place,  the  advantage  which  will  be 
possessed  by  the  superiorly-instructed  boy,  is 
such,  the  estimation  of  which  may  be  safely 
left  to  any  one  whose  eyes  have  glanced  over 
the  preceding  pages.  This  advantage,  inse- 
parably attached  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  may  be  considered  as  a pi-eraium,  which 
in  cases  even  of  the  most  moderate  degree  of 
success  the  first  comer  will  be  sure  to  reap. 


Adeantaye  Fifteenth  : Enlargement  given  to 
each  scholar’s  field  of  occupation. 

(16.)  The  more  things  he  is  more  or  less 
acquainted  with,  the  more  things  he  is  fit  for, 
and  the  better  chance  he  has  acquired  of 
meeting  with  some  occujiation,  (pecuiiiary- 
profit-yieldiiig  or  not,)  according  to  his  condi- 
tion, which  shall  be  at  once  within  his  poteen, 
and  suited  to  his  taete. 


OnJKCTIOXS  A.NSWEUiiT). 

Having  coasidered  the  advantages  promised 
by  the  proposed  course  of  Intellectual  Instruc- 
tion, it  may  be  of  use  now  to  consider  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it. 

Ohjeetlon  Flrrt ; Supposed  impracticabi- 
lity. Granting  your  endeavour  to  be  good, 
the  accomplLshment  of  it  will  not  be  possible. 

(17.)  Answer:  Tlic  experiment  being  yet  to 
make,  no  answer  can  be  deduced  from  experi- 
ence, that  is,  from  direct  and  identical  experi- 
ence. From  analogy  mast  he  .sought  the  only 
ground  of  .assurance  of  Mdiicli  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits. 

1.  The  first  ground  of  assurance  is  thi.s,  viz.. 
That  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  reception 
of  the  mass  of  instruction  in  question,  are  not 
so  great  as  it  is  natural  that  to  a hasty  glance 
they  should  appear  to  be. 

One  circnuistancc  by  which  the  difficulty 
will  be  apt  to  be  jiaiiited  in  exaggerated 
colours  is,  the  ahstruseness  of  the  names  by 
which,  in  a number  of  instances,  the  branches 
of  art  and  science  are  designated.  This  objec- 
tion, having  its  root  in  prejudice,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  section  allotted  to  the  examination 
of  opposing  prejudices. 

2.  Another  ground  of  asisuraiice  is  constituted 
by  tlie  experienced  strength  of  the  newly  de- 
vised in.strument  which  will  be  employed,  viz., 
the  instrument  composed  of  the  helps  to  in- 
struction, the  assemblage  of  which  constitutes 
the  liancasterian  method.  By  this  method, 
instruction  lias  now',  for  several  years,  and  with 
incontestable  siicce.ss,  been  administered  in  a 
like  simultaneous  manner,  to  a number  of 
scliolars  as  great  as  the  number  here  proposed  ; 
indeed  greater  ; forasmuch  as,  under  the  for- 
mer plan,  it  being  intended  that  of  the  whole 
number,  a division  sbonld  be  iiuide  for  some 
pnrposc.s,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  the 
instruction  should  be  administered  to  the 
whole  number  at  once. 

To  the  branches  of  art  and  science  here  in 
question,  the  instrument  in  question  was  not 
applied  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  ex- 
periment ; not  to  any  of  them,  but,  to  a species 
of  instruction  which,  in  respect  of  real  difli- 
culty  of  reception  (prejudice  from  novelty  and 
unfamiliar  names  apart)  will  be  found  to  exceea 
by  far  the  species  of  instruction  here  adminis- 
tered at  the  earliest  stage,  by  which  the  youth- 
ful mind  will  be  so  effectually  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  ulterior  iustiuction  at  the  several 
ulterior  stages. 
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Notwithstanding  the  earliness  of  the  age  at 
which  this  instruction  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
cluded, it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence 
that,  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction  here 
proposed  to  be  administered,  there  is  not  one 
the  reception  of  which  will,  at  the  age  at  which 
it  is  proposed  to  be  administered,  be  attended 
with  a degree  of  difficulty  as  great  as  that 
which  attends  the  reception  of  the  art  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  at  the  age  at  which  they  are 
commonly  taught  according  to  the  established 
practice. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  mathematics,  which 
under  the  proposed  system  is  put  off  to  the 
last  stage,  that  which  is  composed  of  the  rules 
of  grammar,  especially  as  applied  to  a dead 
language,  will  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  crabbed  and  repulsive  ; and  in 
that  respect  opposed  by  the  heaviest  load  of 
difficulty.  Fortunately,  the  applicability  of 
this  system,  with  the  most  complete  success, 
to  the  most  difficult  purpose,  is  already  put 
out  of  doubt  by  experience.  This  is  proved 
indisputably  by  the  testimony  of  a -witness, 
whose  evidence  on  this  subject,  it  is  presumed, 
every  one  will  admit  to  be  decisive.  See 
Letter  of  Mr  James  Gray,  Master  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  Appendix,  No.  111. 

Objection  Second : Disregard  shown  to  classi- 
cal learning,  and  other  polite  accomplishments. 

(18.)  Underthe  present  systcm,no  sooner  arc 
the  first  difficulties  surmounted  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  art  of  reading,  the  art  of  writ- 
ing a legible  hand,  and  the  art  of  vulgar 
aritlimetic,  as  compri.sed  in  a few  of  the  first 
rules,  than  the  scholar  is  more  or  less  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  To  this 
accomplishment,  a preference  is  thus  given  as 
compared  with  all  ulterior  accomplishments. 
Under  the  proposed  system  of  instruction, 
ornamental  and  respectable  as  it  is,  and  nccefs- 
sary  as  it  is  to  raise  the  scholar  above  the 
imputation  of  vulgar  ignorance,  it  is  in  a man- 
ner put  aside,  and  placed  in  the  back-ground. 

yi imcer : The  disregard,  if  any,  is  only  com- 
parative, not  positive.  Considerable  will  be 
the  disappointment  of  the  contrivers  of  this 
plan,  if  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  six  or  seven 
years’  course  of  instruction,  conducted  upon 
the  principles  here  explained,  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or  at  least 
in  one  of  these  languages,  wdll  not  be  found  to 
outstrij),  instead  of  falling  short  of  the  ordi- 
nary rate. 

In  as  far  as  this  expectation  seems  to  be 
verified  by  experience,  this  objection  falls  to  the 
ground. 

But  even  supposing,  that  instead  of  being 
but  comparative,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
not  real  and  effective,  it  were  absolute,  the 
objection  would  not,  they  confess,  appear  in 
their  eyes  a substantial  one.  By  the  middle 
rank  of  life,  for  the  use  of  which  the  proposed 
.sy.stem  of  instruction  is  designed,  useful  and 
not  merely  ornamental  instruction  is  required. 

Voi..  VII 1. 


Except  in  as  far  as  ornamental  is  considered 
as  a species  of  useful,  or  a well  grounded  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  language  is  regarded 
as  useful,  to  one  in  a situation  above  that  of  a 
man  whose  subsistence  does  not  depend  on 
severe  toil  or  manual  labour,  no  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance with  any  of  the  dead  languages  can 
surely  be  placed  to  the  account  of  use  ; — it  can- 
not, unless  in  the  case  where  it  has  been  but 
the  ladder  by  wdiich  the  scholar  has  been  con- 
ducted to  a much  higher  degree  of  proficiency, 
have  contributed  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
the  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  securing 
a more  comfortable  subsistence,  or  have  fur- 
nished him  -with  the  means  of  innoxious  and 
inexpensive  entertainment  during  his  vacant 
hours  ; whereas  the  proposed  system  promises 
in  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  ways,  to  be 
subservient  to  both  those  incontestably  useful 
purposes. 

For  the  purpose  of  any  one  of  tlie  learned 
professions.  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity,  no  doubt 
but  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  dead  lan- 
guages, meaning  the  two  classical  ones  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  may  well  be  considered  a 
matter  even  of  necessity,  much  more  of  simple 
use.  But  for  any  youth  destined  to  (he  exor- 
cise of  any  one  of  those  elevated  professions, 
this  system  of  education  is  not  designed  ; and 
in  the  instance  of  any  person  so  destiiuul, 
should  the  parents  condescend  to  give  accept- 
ance to  the  sort  of  instruction  here  proffered, 
wliat  remains  of  the  quantity  of  time  at  present 
allotted  to  a course  of  preparation  for  these 
profes.sions,  will  afford  ample  room  for  addi- 
tional instruction  in  those  relatively  necessary 
shapes. 

Though  with  a view  to  the  bar  or  the  imlpit, 
not  to  speak  of  the  bed  of  sickness,  the  posses- 
sion of  a considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
dead  languages  may,  in  a general  view,  bo 
considered  as  necessary,  this  nece.ssity,  espe- 
cially if  comparison  be  had  with  the  system  of 
instruction  here  proposed,  will  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  having  place,  with  relation  to  a yet 
more  exalted  theatre,  the  House  of  Commons. 
Take  two  men,  one  of  them  capable  of  render- 
ing into  English  without  premeditation  (not 
perhaps  that  any  such  person  ever  had  exist- 
ence,) any  sentence  whatsoever,  in  every  one 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  extant,  but 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  branches  of  art 
and  science  beyond  common  arithmetic  in- 
cluded in  this  system, — the  other  acquainted 
with  every  one  of  them,  in  the  degree  in  which 
an  average  scholar  may  be  generally  expected 
to  be  acquainted  with  them,  but  unable  to 
render  into  English  any  such  sentence,  -which 
of  these  two  men,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordi- 
nary details  of  parliamentary  business,  %yill  be 
likely  to  find  himself  most  at  home  ? Without 
much  danger  of  contradiction,  the  answer  may 
surely  be,  he  -who  has  passed  through  the 
proposed  course  of  practically  useful  instruc- 
tion. The  cla.ssical  scholar  may  be  better 
qualified  for  decorating  his  speech  with  rheto- 
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rical  flowers  ; Lut  the  chrestomathic  scholar, 
after  a familiar  and  thorough  acquaintance 
has  been  contracted  with  things,  with  things 
of  all  sorts,  will  be,  in  a much  more  useful 
and  efficient  way,  qualified  for  the  general 
course  of  parliamentary  business. 

As  to  the  cla.ssical  authors,  Greek  and  Roman, 
to  any  such  purpose  as  the  present,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  they  knew,  but  what,  by  the 
study  of  them,  is  at  this  time  of  day  to  be 
leanit  from  them,  more  than  is  to  be  learnt 
without  reading  them.  Such  is  the  question, 
and  the  answer  is — not  anything.  Among 
the  branches  of  art  and  science  included  in  the 
present  system  of  instruction,  many  there  are 
of  which  they  had  not  so  much  as  ,a  suspicion 
of  their  existence.  With  no  one  of  them  had 
they  any  degree  of  acquaintance  approaching 
to  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  modern 
and  English  atithors  ; and  if  on  the  part  of 
any  of  them,  any  superior  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance really  had  place,  still  no  need  is  there  of 
any  acquaintance  with  the  originals  ; foras- 
much as  there  is  not  one  of  them  of  which  a 
translation  into  English  is  not  to  be  found. 
Not  even  for  the  purpose  of  history,  were  that 
comprised  within  the  present  scheme,  would 
any  acquaintance  with  these  authors  in  the 
original  be  of  any  substantial  use  ; for  of  the 
historians,  at  any  rate,  there  is  not  one  of 
which  translations  into  English  are  not  to  be 
found.  For  the  purpose  of  poetry  and  oratory 
— yes,  let  it  be  allowed  ; though  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  poets,  as  well  as  some  of  our 
most  impressive  and  efficient  speakers,  are 
known  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  classical 
learning,  except  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation, and  that  before  any  translations  that 
are  now  read  had  come  into  existence. 

<)hjectinn  Third : Superficiality  andconfused- 
ne.ss  of  the  conceptions  thus  obtainable. 

(19.)  A smattering  of  many  things— a thorough 
or  useful  acipiaintauce  with  nothing,  such  will 
some  regard  as  the  species  and  degree  of  in- 
struction afforded,  on  whom  an  unfavourable 
impression  may  have  been  made,  by  the  very 
variety  of  the  imstruction  liere  proposed  to  be 
communicated. 

Answer;  That  in  the  case  of  no  individual 
the  result  may  prove  to  be  of  this  unde.«irable 
kind,  is  too  much  to  be  asserted.  But  to  any 
practical  ptirpo.se,  to  any  such  purpose  as  that 
of  determining  the  choice  of  parents,  as  between 
the  proposed  system  of  instruction,  aiid  sucli 
others  as  would  be  vv'tlnn  their  reach,  tlie 
question  is  not,  whether  instances  may  not 
occur  in  which  the  result  would  be  thus  unfa- 
vourable, but  wL't'urr,  under  the  pmpo.sed 
institution,  tlie  iticono'iiicncfe  in  question 
seems  likely  to  be  greater  in  detpree,  and  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  loan  in  such  insti- 
tution as  would  otherwise  be  the  object  of 
their  choice. 

In  relation  to  this  head,  what  is  manifest  is 
that,  a.s  antecedently  to  actual  experience, 
HVcJi  ou  the  supp-^sitioii  of  subf'cquent  S’U'ces.^, 


nothing  of  the  nature  of  demonstration  can  be 
delivered,  so  neither  antecedently  to  experi- 
ence, ought  anything  of  that  nature  to  be 
demanded. 

That  under  the  customary  system  of  instruc- 
tion such  should  not  uufrequcntly  be  the  effect, 
is  no  more  than  may  be  reasonably  expected. 
Why  f 

1.  Because  in  preference,  if  not  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  things,  the  subjects  of  instruction 
are  words,  mere  words. 

2.  Because  in  as  far  as  things  arc  among 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  many  are  talked  of, 
few,  if  any,  are  exhibited  and  brought  uuder 
the  cognisance  of  sense. 

3.  Because  no  use  is  made  of  those  leading 
principles  of  order,  of  which,  uuder  the  system 
licre  proposed,  so  much  advantage  is  taken  : 
the  calling  first  into  exercise  the  faculties 
which  are  the  first  to  ripen  ; the  proceeding 
from  the  most  simple  subjects  to  the  more 
complex, — that  is,  to  the  more  and  more  com- 
plex, in  which  the  more  simple  are  respectively 
included  ; and  thence  the  frequent  re-exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  subjects  ; while  the  points  of 
view  ill  which  they  are  thus  represented  on 
the  different  occasions  are  changed. 

The  bringing  so  many,  and  most  of  them 
such  widely  exteiidiiig  masses  of  instruction, 
within  so  comparatively  small  a compass  in 
point  of  time,  will  be  apt  to  be  productive  of 
a sort  of  doubt  and  jealousy  which  is  too 
natural  and  too  plausible,  and,  in  a certain 
I point  of  view,  too  well  grounded  to  be  suffered 
to  pass  altogether  without  notice.  Such  a 
variety  and  multitude  of  things  crowded  to- 
gether,— and  to  attempt  to  force  all  these  thiiig.s 
at  once  into  the  minds  of  such  young  children  ! 
One.  thing  must  drive  out  another,  instead  of 
their  being  all  of  them  learnt,  at  least  to  any 
useful  purpose  ; .and  what  at  length  may  stick, 
will  be  no  better  than  a coufused  hodge-potch, 
composed  of  odds  and  ends. 

The  smaller  a man’s  acquaintance  is  with 
the  several  subjects  of  instruction  compre- 
beiided  in  the  proposed  plan,  the  more  formid- 
able will  the  sum-total  of  them  he  apt  to 
appear  ; and  thence  the  stronger  tlie  impre.s- 
sion  which  any  obstacle  of  this  tendency  will 
be  apt  to  make  on  his  mind  : and  the  misfor- 
tuiie  is,  that  the  number  of  persons  whose 
state  of  mind  will  thus  render  them  unfavour- 
able to  the  plan  is  likely  to  be  very  great, — 
inucli  greate.--  than  cotild  be  wLshed. 

I.1  proportion, however,  as  attention  is  given 
to  experience,  to  established  and  incontrover- 
tible matter.s  of  fact,  this  prejudice  must 
uimini'-h.  Of  the  br.>n.dios  of  instruction 
which  present  the  most  formidable  aspect, 
viz.  of  the  branches  of  Natural  H'.story  and 
Natural  Phiiosocoy,  with  their  respective 
hard  uames,  there  is  not  one  to  which  a space 
of  time  will  not  be  allotted,  several  times 
greater  than  the  greatest  vhol  has  been  re- 
sfiectively  allotted  to  the  same  bra.nch  of 
iiistxncuon.  in  the  most  parilcnla>  o-mrses, 
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tint  are  a.=;  yot  knnvrn  to  iiave  V*<ica  anywhere 
delivered.  In  this  instance  the  age  of  ihe 
learner  will  indeed  he  less  mature  than  in  any 
of  those  instances.  But  for  the  operation  of 
this  cause  of  inferiority,  the  allowance  made 
will  be  ample.  Nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten, however  apt  it  may  be  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  branches  of  knowledge  wliich,  by 
reason  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  their  names, 
present  this  formidable  a-spect,  are  in  almost 
every  instance  less  difficult  to  learn,  than  those 
dry  and  speculative  grammatical  rules,  with 
their  applications,  and  the  tasks  belonging  to 
them,  and  the  obligation  that  arises  out  of 
them,  of  penning  discourses  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  a dead  language  ; those  tasks  which,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  custom  so  to  do,  are 
without  a thought  about  the  difficulty,  uni- 
versally under  the  established  system,  put 
into  the  hands  of  children  at  ages  less  mature 
than  the  earliest  of  those  at  which,  under  this 
new  system,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  their 
youthful  minds  instruction  in  various  forms, 
selected  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  and  of 
the  promise  they  afford  of  converting  the  sort 
of  employment  w'hich  hitherto  has  been  the 
source  of  immediate  and  almost  universal  pain, 
into  a source  of  immediate  and  absolutely 
universal  pleasure. 

Not  less  erroneous  than  disheartening  would 
the  inference  be,  if,  from  the  observation  of 
the  smallness  of  the  progress  hitherto  made  in 
the  old  established  branches  of  instruction, 
according  to  the  old  established  methods,  in 
the  old  established  schools,  any  such  inference 
w'ere  deduced,  as  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted  not  of  any  considerably  more  correct 
and  complete  body  of  instruction,  or  any  con- 
siderably greater  rate  of  progress.  To  the 
degree  of  inefficiency  and  slowmess  which,  by 
original  weakness,  the  result  of  the  immaturity 
and  barbarism  of  the  age, — by  original  weak- 
ness, followed  by  habitual  and  day-by-day 
more  firmly  rooted  prejudice, — is  capable  of 
being  established,  there  are  absolutely  no 
limits.  At  Christ’s  Hospital,  for  example,  to 
two  or  thi’ce  years  consumed  in  learning  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  grammar,  succeed  two  or 
three  years  which  are  employed  in  forgetting 
those  rudiments  ; while,  in  addition  to  the  art 
of  writing,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  are 
endeavoured  to  be  learnt.  After  the  course 
tlms  completed  of  learning  and  forgetting,  if  a 
select  few  are  applied  to  drawing,  or  reapplied 
to  grammar,  and  to  Latin  and  Greek  taught 
by  means  of  it ; it  were  strange  indeed,  if  in 
such  a multitude,  a small  number  were  not 
actually  found  who  wrote  well,  another  small 
number  who  drew  well,  and  another  who,  with 
or  without  the  benefit  of  being  sent  to  the 
university,  to  enjoy  the  provision  attached  to 
the  school  foundation,  acquire  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  that  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  which  denominates 
a man  a good  scholar. 

But  from  the  examples  of  inefficiency  and 
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tardiness,  were  they  even  more  egrecious  nir,d 
numerous  than  the/  are,  the  inference  would 
be  not  less  unr-*asonable  Ib.in  discourag’ng  if 
it  were  concluded  that  efficiency  aiid  de.iipiucti 
are  impossible.  It  would  be  as  if,  from  the 
abundance  of  snails  and  sloths,  it  w'eie  con- 
cluded that  no  such  animal  as  a race-horse 
could  have  existence. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction, comprised  in  the  proposed  system, 
doubtless  the  Lancaster  exercise,  and  the 
mode  of  employing  the  pupils  as  teachers,  are 
not  applied  to  every  one  with  equal  advantage. 
But  the  conductors  of  the  proposed  system  are 
aware  of  the.se  difficulties,  and  alive  to  every 
practical  expedient,  for  removing  whatsoever 
disadvantages,  as  w'ell  a^  for  making  the  most 
of  whatsoever  advantages  the  nature  of  each 
particular  case  may  he  found  to  afford. 

Nor  on  this  occasion  should  tlie  advantage 
afforded  hy  the  proportioning  earliness  to 
facility,  by  teaching  those  things  first  which, 
in  their  own  nature,  are  the  easiest  to  learn, 
be  ever  out  of  sight.  On  the  plan  begun  under 
an  entirely  different  state  of  society,  and  con- 
tinued by  custom,  the  course  of  study  being 
predetermined,  and  without  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  mental  faculties,  forced,  or  endea- 
voured to  be  forced,  into  tlie  mind  by  terror 
and  compulsion  at  its  tenderest  age  ; on  tlda 
plan,  measure  is  taken  of  the  state  of  the  facul- 
ties at  the  several  different  ages,  and  in  each 
instance  the  species  of  instruction  is  fitted  to  it. 

Objection  Fourth;  Uppishness  a probable 
result  of  the  distinctions  thus  obtained. 

(20.)  Against  an  accusation  in  itself  so  un- 
substantial, it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  a 
substantial  defence.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  charge  ; 
and  there  is  the  difficulty.  Let  us  hazard  a 
conjecture.  It  is  from  the  superior  classes 
alone  that  such  a charge  can  come.  Coming 
from  such  a quarter,  can  anything  but  this 
he  the  meaning  of  it  the  superiority  whicli 
in  so  many  respects  we  possess  over  those 
whom  we  behold  below  us  will  be  insufficient, 
and  even  the  continuance  of  it  will  be  precari- 
ous, if  in  respect  of  useful  knowle<lge,  in  the 
several  .shapes  in  question,  those  who  are  now 
our  inferiors  should  become  our  equals, — much 
more,  should  they  become  our  superioj-s  ; for, 
continuing  to  receive  at  their  liands  that  respect 
and  obsequiousness  which  we  possess  at  pre- 
sent, the  wealth  of  such  of  us  as  have  wealth, 
the  power  of  such  of  us  as  have  power,  the 
dignity  of  such  of  us  as  have  dignity,  will  no 
longer  be  sufficient. 

On  the  subject  of  any  such  result,  should  it 
really  be  apprehended  and  regarded  in  the 
character  of  a grievance,  two  observations 
present  themselves. 

1 . Supposing  the  apprehended  result  realized, 
the  mischief  of  it  does  not  seem  very  .seriou.s 
or  explicit.  Of  the  substantial  causes  of 
superiority,  viz.,  opulence,  power,  and  dignity, 
it  does  not  well  appear  how  their  existence  is 
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threatene<l  by  it.  Of  one  cause,  or  supposed 
cause,  viz.,  the  superiority  in  respect  of  useful 
knowledge,  the  amount  will  indeed  be  lessened, 
but  by  this,  security  will  not  in  any  shape  be 
shaken  or  diminished.  And  if  this  be  true, 
security  remaining  undisturbed,  the  gainers 
being  so  many  more  than  the  losers,  while  the 
loss  is  but  comparative  and  not  positive,  how 
any  balance  should  e.xist  on  the  side  of  mis- 
chief seems  not  easy  to  determine.  Nor  at 
the  expense  of  the  higher  classes  will  any  such 
diminution  of  superiority  in  the  single  point 
in  question — any  such  diminution  of  superi- 
ority in  respect  of  useful  knowledge — have 
place,  any  further  than  it  is  their  own  pleasure 
that  it  should  have  place.  To  add  to  what- 
soever proficiency  their  now  inferiors  possess 
in  respect  of  useful  instruction,  a superiority 
in  all  those  branches  of  ornamental  instruction, 
of  which  the  exclusive  possession  will  continue 
theirown,  will  always  depend  upon  themselves. 
To  the  supposed  inferior.s,  no  branehes  of  use- 
ful instruction  w'ill  be  laid  open,  which  will 
not  be  equally  open  to  the  supposed  superiors. 
If  under  the  impulse  of  emulation,  or  any 
other  spring  of  action,  they  are  driven  to  keep 
pace  in  improvement  with  those  apprehended 
rivals,  so  much  the  better  for  themselves  : if 
by  indolence  they  are  kept  where  they  are, 
they  have  themselves  to  thank  for  it. 

But  whether  in  this  supposed  small  and 
imponderable  diminution  of  effective  superi- 
ority, there  w’oulJ  be  more  of  good  than  of 
evil,  seems  hardly  worth  inquiry — the  result 
itself  not  carrying  on  the  face  of  it  any  such 
complexion  as  that  of  probability.  Of  the 
matter  of  wealth  in  all  its  shapes,  the  value 
will  remain  unchanged.  The  power  which  he 
who  has  most  of  it,  possesses,  not  only  over 
tliing.s,  but  over  such  persons  as  have  less  of 
it,  will  remain  just  what  it  is  at  present.  Tlie 
need  which  he  who  has  less  of  it  finds  of  | 
Beciiring  all  his  share  of  it,  will  continue 
uiidimiiiislicd.  Tlie  quantity  of  food  which  a 
man  requires  for  his  stomach,  the  quantity  of 
clotho.s  he  needs  for  his  back,  will  not  be 
lessened  by  any  quantity  of  useful  knowledge 
with  which  he  may  have  furnished  his  head. 
The  mutual  propensity  whicli  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  in  their  several  shapes  of  wealth, 
power,  and  dignity,  have  to  attract  each  other, 
united  in  the  same  recipient,  will  not  receive 
any  sensible  disturbance  from  the  action  of  an 
agent  comparatively  so  weak. 

The  .shopkeeper  will  not  have  then  less  need 
than  at  present  to  sell  his  wares  ; the  artisan 
and  the  husbandman  to  obtain  einployiucnt  ; 
the  scourer  to  wasli  her  room  ; the  fisherman 
to  catch  his  fisli. 

From  any  such  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
useful  knowledge  possessed  by  the  middle 
classes,  the  only  manifestly  natural  and  pro- 
bable results  are,  improvement  in  respect  of 
Health,  domestic  economy  and  personal  com- 
fort ; a more  extensive  disposition  than  at 
present  to  look  for  amusement  and  recreation 


in  art,  science,  or  literature,  in  preference  to 
sensuality  and  indolence.  In  all  these  ways 
will  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  bo 
made  better ; and  it  appears  not  how,  in  any 
of  them,  the  condition  of  their  superiors  should 
be  made  wor.se. 

Look  to  experience  : as  far  as  any  evidence 
is  to  be  dcrivofl  fi-om  that  source,  the  evidenco 
afforded  is  not  in  favour  of  the  re.siilt  here 
apprehcnderl.  Taking  England  for  the  place 
in  question,  two  other  countries  present  them- 
selve.s  as  subjects  of  comparison,  viz.,  Scotland 
and  Germany. 

In  Scotland. the  first  rudiments  of  useful 
knowledge,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  and  the 
aritliiuetic  of  accounts,  are  universal ; in 
England,  comparatively  speaking,  they  are 
still  but  rare.  Inferiors  ; are  they  in  general 
less  re.spectful  in  Scotland  than  in  England  1 
No ; but,  if  there  be  any  difference,  rather 
more  so. 

This,  it  may  be  observed,  i.s  not  preci.sely 
the  species  of  instruction  here  in  question. 
Well,  then,  let  us  turn  to  Germany,  viz.,  par- 
ticularly, if  not  e.Kclusively,  the  1’rote.stant 
part  of  it.  There,  iu  much  greater  amount 
than  in  England,  is  the  higlier  species  of 
instruction  here  in  question  abundant.  Nume- 
rous, indeed,  in  those  countries,  in  comparison 
of  England,  are  the  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
the  men  of  letters  and  science,  such  as  they 
are  ; and  there,  in  conjunction  with  literature, 
poverty,  and  its  scarcely  separable  companion, 
sensuality,  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  From 
the  exten.sion  thus  given  to  mental  culture, 
what  man  among  them,  howsoever  clothed 
with  opulence,  and  power,  and  dignity,  has 
ever  found  or  fancied  matter  of  complaint  ; 
what  pride,  however  pampered  by  all  or  any 
of  these  elements,  lias  ever,  from  any  smli 
quarter,  felt  a wound  ? 

But,  notwithstanding  all  which  has  now 
been  said  of  so  superior  a school  of  learning, 
the  effect,  it  may  still  be  urged,  will  be  to  fill 
the  pupils  with  self-sufficiency,  vanity,  and 
pride,  and  to  cause  them  to  look  down  with 
disdain  upon  those  employments  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  applied  themselves  with- 
out reluctance — employments  upon  which  their 
chance  for  subsistence  will  depend. 

Thus,  whether  the  plan  fail  or  succeed, 
objections,  as  is  always  the  case  with  new 
undertakings,  lie  in  store  for  it. 

As  to  self-sufficiency,  vanity,  and  pride,  to 
which  many  other  words  of  a similar  stamp 
might  be  added,  they  are  a set  of  sentimental 
words,  tlie  effect  of  which  is  to  set  afloat  in 
the  mind  so  many  vague  and  indeterminate 
generalities  ; ideas  which,  to  the  eye  of  every 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to 
find  for  them  a determinate  .shape,  vanish  and 
leave  nothing  behind  them  but  the  shapes  of 
the  letters  and  the  sounds  that  we  associated 
with  them.  On  the  part  of  the  individuals  in 
question,  self-sufficiency,  vanity,  and  pride,  all 
these  weaknesses,  supposing  them  to  have 
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place,  will  find  in  tlie  minds  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  do, — with  whom  circinn- 
Btances  lead  them  to  hold  intercourse, — prin- 
ciples of  resistance  in  the  shape  of  self  regarding 
affection  and  defensive  pride,  in  which  each 
transgression  against  the  laws  of  social  inter- 
course will  find  an  eventual  punishment ; and 
in  the  apprehension  of  it,  a check. 

As  to  disdain  for  the  means  of  livelihood  on 
which  they  will  be  dependent  for  subsistence, 
the  objection  wears  a face  someM-hat  more 
determinate  ; but  which,  on  examination,  will 
be  found  not  less  hollow.  Whatever  senti- 
ment of  disdain  any  such  individual  may  feel, 
neither  the  need  he  has,  nor  the  need  he  feels, 
can  by  it  receive  any  diminution.  If,  of  these 
acquisitions,  the  effect  be  to  open  to  him,  and 
to  place  him  in,  a situation  better  in  respect  of 
subsistence  than  any  into  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  found  his  way,  so  far  it  is 
advantageous  to  him — clearly  and  determi- 
iiately  advantageous.  If  the  ellect  be  to  leave 
him  exactly  in  the  same  rank  in  which  he 
would  have  found  himself  otherwise,  he  is 
thus  far,  though  no  gainer,  no  loser.  But  of 
all  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  find  himself,  there  is  not  one  in 
which,  in  various  ways,  he  will  not  be  the 
better,  comparatively  at  least, if  not  absolutely, 
for  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  he 
will  have  gone  through.  In  his  career  through 
the  proposed  course  of  instruction,  as  has  been 
fully  shown  already,  he  will  hav*;  opened  to 
himself  sources  in  abundance  of  amusement, 
reputable  as  well  as  innoxious.  If,  in  any 
degree,  the  instruction  thus  gained  will  operate 
as  a cause  of  repulsion  between  himself  and 
those  who  have  not  been  partakers  of  it,  it 
will  operate  as  a cause  of  attraction  between 
himself  and  those  who  so  early  with  him  have 
been  partakers  of  it  ; and  compared  with  the 
principle  of  repulsion,  the  principle  of  attrac- 
tion operating  in  a more  concentrated  state, 
will  operate  with  greater  force.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  established  schools,  the  agi-eeable 
and  useful  effect  of  early  associations  thus 
contracted,  is  universally  notorious  : in  the 
instance  of  the  proposed  new  sort  of  school, 
the  more  extraordinary, new, and  distiTiguished 
the  nature  of  it,  the  stronger  the  principle  of 
association,  together  with  the  comforts  and 
advantages  derived  from  it,  will  be  ; and  the 
individuals  sharing  in  these  benefits  will  be 
still  more  numerous  than  in  any  of  those  other 
instances. 

A.S  the  system  operates,  the  relative  and 
comparative  distinctions,  advantageous  upon 
the  whole,  or  disadvantageous  upon  the  whole, 
whichsoever  they  may  be,  will  wear  away  ; 
but  the  absolute  one,  strength  given  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  whole  character, 
will  remain  for  ever. 

As  to  the  relative  and  comparative  distinc- 
tion, in  as  far  as  it  is  of  an  advantageous 
nature,  the  advantage  it  presents  will  be 
greatest  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 
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those  whose  parents  and  guardians  are  the  first 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  it ; and  thus  in  this 
lottery,  if  it  be  to  be  accounted  a lottery,  the 
highest  prizes  will  be  for  the  first  adventurers. 


Relations 

of  the  proposed  to  the  existincf  Great  Schools, 

U nirersities,  and  other  Didactic  Institutions. 

(21.)  Of  the  branches  of  instruction  compre- 
hended in  this  plan,  some  of  them  may  be 
observed  to  have  been  included  in  the  system 
of  instruction  administered  in  the  dignified 
institution  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Royal.  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  a branch 
subservient  to  medicine,  may  serve  as  exam- 
ples. In  these  branches,  from  that  elevated 
seat,  instruction  was  administered,  not  only  to 
the  maturest,  but  to  some  even  of  the  most 
richly  furnished,  as  well  as  dignified  and 
exalted  minds.  But  from  their  acknowledged 
aptitude,  with  reference  to  these  superior  and 
extraordinary  minds,  it  would  be  an  inference 
equally  groundless  and  pernicious,  that  they 
are  unfit,  or  in  any  degree  the  less  fit,  for 
ordinary  minds ; for  minds  of  all  sorts  in  the 
middle  class,  or  even  in  some  degree  the  in- 
ferior classes  which  this  plan  has  in  view. 
One  thing  it  will  not  be  easy  to  controvert, 
that,  whatsoever  degree  of  usefulness  may 
belong  to  that  institution,  an  indefinitely  greater 
degree  of  usefulness  must  belong  to  the  one 
here  proposed : There,  it  was  all  amusement 
and  decoration  ; here,  to  amusement,  will  be 
added  solid  and  substantial  use  ; there,  it  was 
confined  to  adults  ; here,  it  will  be  imparted, 
and  indeed  confined,  to  children,  who,  by  it, 
will  be  raised  to  the  level  of  men ; there,  it 
was,  and  is,  confined  to  a few — even  of  the 
ruling  and  influential  few ; here,  it  will  be 
communicated  to  a large,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to 
a continually  increasing  portion  of  the  subject 
many,- — of  those  whose  title  to  regard  is  founded 
on  the  most  substantial  and  incontestable  of 
all  foundations,  that  of  numbers,— and,  in 
whose  instance,  the  beneficial  effect  of  useful 
instruction  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  their  present  need  of  it. 

In  adverting  to  that  dignified  institution, 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  minds  of  the 
liersons  thus  speaking,  than  the  design  to 
lessen  the  respect  so  justly  due  to  its  origina- 
tors and  supporters.  Their  sincere  wish  is 
for  its  increase  ; and  in  some  degree  this 
desirable  result  is  already  afforded  ; since,  by 
the  encouragement  it  has  given,  in  the  way  of 
fa.shion,  as  well  as  by  the  proof  it  has  furnished 
in  the  way  of  experience,  it  has  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  another  institution  which, 
in  whatever  other  respect,  and  in  whatever 
other  degree  inferior,  promises  to  be  so  much 
its  superior  in  point  of  extent ; that  is,  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  the 
benefit,  the  blessing  it  may  surely  be  called, 
will  be  imparted. 

Relation  of  this  plan  to  that  of  the  Groat 
Schools  and  Universities. 
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C'n  an  o<'.i’a»>lon  such  as  the  pronent,  it  is 
to  be  '^riiolly  unobservant,  nor  ne- 
cer*sary  to  be  altogether  silent,  on  the  subject 
of  so  many  schools  of  royal  and  otherwise 
dignified  foundation ; topped  by  the  t'vo, 
or  if  Ireland  be  considered,  by  the  three 
Universities  of  this  land — not  to  speak  of  those 
of  Scotland,  which  to  those  by  whom  ecclesi- 
astical discii>Iine  is  considered  as  the  strongest 
bond  of  union,  and  diversity,  on  that  same 
ground  as  a proper  cause  of  separation,  are 
proportionally  regarded  on  the  footing  of 
foreign  ones.  Compare,  on  the  one  Itand,  the 
copiousness  of  the  branche.s  of  instruction  uni- 
formly proposed  to  be  administered  ; on  tlic 
other,  the  smallness  of  the  number  customarily 
administered  to  one  and  the  same  j)erson  : on 
the  one  part,  the  preferable  n^gard  ; on  the 
other,  the  comparative  disregard  for  immediate 
and  extensive  use:  on  the  one  part, the  short- 
ness; on  die  other,  the  comparative  length  of 
the  time  employed  in  administering  snch  in- 
struction ; on  the  part  of  the  unendowed  pro- 
posed institution,  the  relative  smallness ; on 
the  part  of  the  antique  and  richly  endowed  in- 
stitution, the  largeness  of  the  sums  expended  in 
the  oodeavours  to  produce  the  intended  effects. 


OnsTAcr.RS  axd  Encouragements. 

(2'2.)  .So  numerous  and  multifarious  are  the 
springs  of  action  by  which  the  members  of 
every  national  community  are  drawn  tOAvards 
and  repelled  from  each  otlier,  that  scarcely  in 
any  instance  can  a plan  of  extensive  utility  be 
brought  forwmrd,  much  less  a plan  so  full  of 
promise  as  that  which  is  here  proposed,  with- 
out appearing  to  be,  and  indeed  without  being, 
in  its  tendency,  in  some  way  or  other, adverse  to 
the  interests  of  a considerable  number  of  persons. 

A plan  which  promises  a mass  of  instruction, 
so  much  exceeding  in  quantity  and  value  any- 
thing which  has  ever  yet  been  exemplified, 
and  that  not  only  to  the  superior,  by  which  is 
always  meant  the  more  opulent  classes,  but  to 
the  middle  or  less  wealthy  classes : not  only 
to  those  wliose  means  of  living  are  derived 
from  property  already  accumulated,  but  to 
those  wliosc  means  are  dcriv'cd  from  industry 
pcr)xdually  emiiloycd,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
an  object  of  jealousy  and  envy  to  a multitude 
of  ]icr.sons  exceeding  that  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  a source  of  delight,  and  an  object  of  hope. 

To  no  person  by  whom  any  considerable 
A'alne  is  set  upon  liis  own  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, can  a continually  increasing  influx  of 
young  men,  all  of  them  in  possession  of  acquire- 
ments in  the  same  cla.ss  superior  to  his  own, 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  a spectacle  of 
iiiAvard  .s:itisfaction.  The  greater  the  superi- 
ority thus  manifested,  and  con.setpicutly  the 
greater  his  relative  inferiority,  the  more  inten.se 
is  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  will  natu- 
rally be  produced.  Envy  ami  jealousy  being 
pa.ssions  by  which  the  persons  that  liarbour 
them  are  rendered  the  objects  of  aversion  and 
contempt,  are  passions,  the  concealment  of 


which  is  sought  with  prop.-rtii>nahle  solicitude. 
The  person  in  whose  breast  these  jiassious  are 
concealed,  will  endeavour  by  all  possible  means 
to  prevent  tliis  plan  from  taking  effect.  The 
apprehension,  the  cause  of  lii.s  secret  suffering 
is,  that  by  this  school  a superior  degree  of 
instruction  will  be  obtained.  But  it  is  not  by 
the  expres.sion  of  such  an  opinion,  but  by  the 
expression  of  the  very  opposite  opinion,  that 
anything  can  be  done  by  him  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The  opinion 
which  it  will  be  his  endeavour  to  propagate, 
will,  therefore,  be  that  no  such  superiority 
will,  by  means  of  the  plan  in  question,  be 
attained  ; and  the  .stronger  the  persuasion  Avith 
Avhich  he  looks  for  tlie  succe.ss  of  the  plan,  the 
greater  the  pains  he  Avill  take  to  render  other 
persons  assured  of  its  eventual  miscarriage. 

By  the  disguise  Avith  Avhicli  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  endeaA'our  to  conceal  the  nature 
of  the  motives  by  AA'hich  he  is  actuated,  and, 
if  it  Avere  possible,  the  object  which  he  has  in 
A'icw,  the  intensity  of  his  aversion  from  its 
being  in  any  degree  repressed,  will  be  perpe- 
tually increased. 

Impracticability,  Aiselessness,  mischievous- 
ness, by  tlie  imputation  of  one  or  more  of  tlie.se 
qualities,  will  his  attack  upon  it  be  conducted. 
By  the  tAVo  first,  his  endeavour  Avill  be  to  bring 
doAvn  upon  it  the  contempt ; by  the  otlier,  tlie 
hatred,  of  the  public  ; and  the  more  completely 
he  is  convinced  that  no  one  of  these  qualities 
do,  in  any  degree,  appertain  to  it,  the  more 
strenuous  Avill  be  his  endeavour  to  produce  in 
all  other  breasts  the  assurance  that  those 
qualities,  each  in  the  most  perfect  degree,  do 
appertain  to  it. 

Every  one  avIio  has  anything  good  to  pro- 
pose, ahvays  finds  such  men  as  these  in  his  Avay. 

The  uncovering  of  Avhat  may  be  termed  the 
nakedness  of  the  human  mind,  is  a most  un- 
pleasant task ; but  on  no  occasion  can  it  he 
said  to  be  an  unnecessary  one. 

If  by  coA'ering,  with  a veil  of  silence,  all  this 
body  of  hostility,  it  Avere  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  the  fire  of  it  should  be  extinguished, 
or  so  much  as  slackened,  silence  AA-ould  be  no 
less  consistent  Avith  prudence  than  favourable 
to  ease  and  indolence.  But  by  no  such  means 
can  the  passions  of  jealousy  and  envy  he  ap- 
peased ; they  admit  not  of  any  compromise  ; 
by  being  unmasked,  and  that  ever  so  com- 
pletely, they  cannot  be  rendered  more  savage 
than  they  AA  ould  be  Avere  the  mask  to  remain 
untouched  : masked  tliey  will  do  their  utmost ; 
unmasked  they  can  do  no  more. 

By  the  exposure  thus  made,  it  would  not, 
therefore,  be  true  to  say  that  the  chance  of 
success  has,  in  any  degree,  been  lessened.  On 
the  contrary,  sinee  by  no  means  is  it  in  tho 
nature  of  the  case  that  hostility  on  this  ground 
should  be  couA’erted  into  amity,  or  eA'en  into 
indifference,  the  only  course  that  presented  any 
chance  of  guarding  the  proposed  institution 
from  its  attacks,  Avas  to  lay  the  plan  as  Avell  as 
the  cause  of  hostility  to  it  open  to  public  vieAV. 
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Under  all  this  load  of  discouragement,  there 
is  one  source  of  encouragement  which,  when 
duly  considered,  will  have,  it  is  hoped,  the 
effect  of  taking  off  almost  completely  the 
pressure  of  it.  The  funds  necessary  for  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaking  are  already 
provided.  The  persons,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing persons,  whose  concurrence  is  requisite  for 
the  commencement,  are  the  parents  or  other 
guardians  of  such  childreu  whose  domestic 
circumstances  and  local  situation  concur  in 
putting  it  in  their  2>ower  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  proffered  service.  If  by  them,  and  with 
reference  to  their  own  situation  res2)ectively, 
it  be  regarded  as  affording  a sufficient  promise 
of  proving  at  once  practicable  and  useful,  and 
if  useful,  useful  in  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  place  of  education  within  their  reach,  it 
is  not  by  any  insinuation  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  envy  or  jealousy  to  throw  out,  that 
they  will  be  diverted  from  that  course  which, 
on  this  supposition,  will  to  their  eyes  be  a 
source  of  delight,  as  well  as  a matter  of  duty. 
By  no  insinuation,  by  no  declamations  or  pro- 
testations, will  any  such  persons  be  persuaded 
that,  by  being  so  much  more  fully  replenished 
and  furnished  with  useful  knowledge  than 
other  children — by  being  so  much  more  fully 
supplied  with  that  intellectual  aliment  of 
which  the  tendency  to  moderate  and  calm  all 
dissocial  and  otherwise  unruly  passion  is  so 
powerful  and  so  incontcstible,  there  will  be 
any  the  smallest  danger  of  their  being  encum- 
bered with  any  such  turbulent  and  mischievous 
dispositions,  the  existence  of  which  is  thus 
pre-snpposed. 

To  them  it  will  not  appear  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, that  in  a school  in  wdiich  neither 
irreligion,  nor  heterodoxy,  nor  .schism,  nor 
whatever  be  meant  by  heterodoxy  or  schism, 
will  be  taught,  all  or  any  of  those  abominations 
will  be  learnt.  In  their  eyes  any  such  suspicion 
will  uot  appear  better  grounded  than,  to  those 
systems  of  thinking  which  it  professes  to  pro- 
tect, it  is  injurious  ; as  if  the  only  chance  of 
men’s  adherence  to  the  most  important  and 
useful  truths  were  an  unassuageable  fear  and 
horror  of  all  intellectual  light — a voluntary, 
determined,  and  determinately  perpetual  blind- 
ness. 

But  these  dissocial  passions,  this  jealousy, 
this  wretched  envy,  the  prevalence  of  which 
has  just  been  stated,  (by  the  objection,)  beijig 
to  such  a degree  extensive,  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  a parent  or  guardian, 
will  a man  be  exempted  from  their  influence  1 

The  answer  is  No.  But  whatsoever  other 
persons  may,  to  a parent’s  eye,  be  objects  of 
jealousy  and  envy,  his  own  child,  and  espe- 
cially his  own  child  a,t  anv  .such  tender  age,  is 
not  of  the  number.  To  a jiareiit,  how  lowly 
soever  his  own  lot  in  life,  in  general,  the  all 
bm  universal  wish  is  to  see  that  of  his  child 
raised  as  high  as  possible.  In  the  promotion 
of  this  wisli,  two  iirinciples,  two  most  power- 
ful and  coii..,tantly  opovathig  jirincipUs  concur. 


viz.,  instinctive  tenderness,  and  the  reflection, 
that  what  exaltation  soever  it  may  happen  to 
this  object  of  his  affection  to  receive  at  his 
hands,  is  his  work,  and  a manifestation  of  his 
own  power.  In  whatever  line  of  life  it  hap- 
pens to  the  parent  to  find  himself  placed,  in 
that  same  line  it  is  his  most  natural  and  most 
frequent  wish,  should  any  adequately  favour- 
able opening  present  itself,  to  see  his  child 
raised  as  much  above  himself  as  possible.  Of 
the  apothecary,  the  ambition  is  to  see  his  child 
a physician  of  the  highest  eminence  ; of  the 
attorney,  to  behold  in  his  sou  a Lord  Chan- 
cellor ; of  the  parish  clergyman,  to  behold  in 
his  an  archbishop.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
More,  making  his  reverence  and  begging  a 
blessing,  as,  in  the  great  hall  of  W estminstcr, 
he  was  passing  by  his  father,  then  sitting  as  a 
puisne  judge  in  the  Common  Fleas  : the  puisne 
judge,  and  not  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  is 
the  great  object  of  envy  to  a paternal  breast. 

Adverse  Prejudices  obviated : Having  thus 
presented,  under  one  view,  the  advantages  to 
be  expected  from  the  proposed  course  of  in- 
struction, it  may  be  of  use  to  consider  the 
adverse  prejudices  likely  to  be  opposed  to  it. 
These  i^rejudices  may  be  comprised  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  1.  Novelty  of  the  plan  ; 2. 
Abstruseness  of  the  subjects. 

(23.)  In  respect  of  selection  and  order  of 
priority,  the  assortment  of  subjects  proposed 
to  be  taught  will  at  fii’st  sight  be  seen  to  be 
in  a very  high  degree  different  from  everything 
which  custom  has  hitherto  brought  to  view. 

This  difference  is  most  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged. It  presents  an  unquestionable  demajnl 
for  satisfactory  reasons  ; but  the  reasons  by 
w'hich  it  was  sugge.sted  are  at  hand  ; and  to 
these  reasons  the  appellation  of  satisfactory 
ones,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  refused. 

In  the  order  here  stated,  as  being  recom- 
mended by  custom,  it  will  be  seen,  that  origi- 
nally it  was  equally  well  recommended  by 
reason  ; but  that  by  a change  of  circumstauces 
the  recommendation  which  it  originally  re- 
ceived from  reason,  has  been  cancelled;  that 
custom,  blind  custom,  is  the  only  base  on  whicn 
it  stands  at  present ; the  indication  ol'  reason 
stands  opposed  to  it. 

Order  of  invention,  order  of  utility,  and 
order  in  respect  of  facility  : between  these 
three  principles  of  arrangement  there  is  no 
small  difference.  That  it  is  by  the  joint  con- 
sideration of  the  order  of  utility,  aud  the  order 
of  facility,  that  the  order  of  instruction  ought 
to  be  determined,  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
But  if  BO,  the  order  of  iuveution,  were  it  not 
for  the  custom  of  which  it  has  become  produc- 
I tive,  would  be  a matier  of  accident,  scarcely 
possessing,  unless  lUi  the  score  of  cui’.osity, 
any  elairu  to  regard. 

Vet  so  it  is,  that  by  the  order  of  iiivciition, 
the  order  of  instruction  has,  in  a rtiain  degree, 
been  determined.  Nor  in  the  coincidence  is 
there  anything  that  need  surprise  us.  By 
the  order  of  iuveution,  men’»  thoughts 
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dctcrmiiip'l  to  run  on  in  that  track.  And 
failing  determinate  a?id  sufficient  reason  to  the 
contrary,  the  track  in  which  men’s  thoughts 
have  begun  to  run,  is  the  track  in  which  it  is 
desirable  and  useful  that  they  should  continue. 

To  the  pro()osed  plan  of  instruction,  the 
quality  of  usefulness  possessed  by  it,  in  a pre- 
eminent and  incontrovertible  degree,  is  with- 
out hesitation  attributed,  inasmuch  as,  of  all 
the  several  branches  comprehended  in  it,  there 
is  not  one  that  may  not  be  found  to  be  con- 
tinually applicable  to  all  the  several  purposes 
of  common  life  ; and  that  not  only  of  the  more 
or  less  elevated,  but  of  the  very  humblest 
spheres.  True  it  is,  that  when  these  several 
branches  come  to  be  mentioned  by  their  names, 
these  names  being,  in  most  instances,  the 
designation  of  branches  of  instruction  hitherto 
but  little  cultivated,  the  names,  and  conse- 
quently the  things  themselves  will,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  be  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  remote  from  common  use.  But  when  by 
an  example  or  two,  the  practically  useful 
application  of  these  seemingly  abstruse  and 
hitherto  formidable  sciences  is  brought  to 
view,  and  when  the  cause  why  the  number  of 
persfins  acquainted  with  them  is  as  yet  so 
small,  is  seen  to  be  not  in  any  deficiency  in 
the  article  of  practical  usefulness,  but  in  the 
recency  of  the  discoveries  by  which  they  have 
been  bronglit  to  their  present  state  of  compara- 
tive perfection,  and  in  the  accidental  circum- 
stances wliich  occasioned  a preference  to  be 
given  to  other  less  useful  studies,  the  coucep- 
tioH  of  their  inutility  will  scarcely  be  long  in 
giving  way  to  the  clearest  and  firmest  persua- 
sion of  their  pre-eminent  and  universal  use. 

(24.)  If  they  are  abstruse,  it  is  because  they 
are  uncommon  ; if  they  arc  as  yet  uncommon, 
it  is  because  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  their 
general  usefulness  has  received  sneh  increase, 
as  to  form  a body  of  instruction  capable  of 
being  announced  in  the  character  of  a thing 
universally  useful  to  the  universality  of  learners. 

Cliemistry  and  mechanics,  for  example,  are 
formidable  names.  But  when  once  that  which 
cannot  he  denied  has  been  understood,  viz., 
tliat  it  is  from  chemistry  alone  that  a man 
can  learn  how  to  apply  fuel  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, or  how  to  guard  himself  mo.st  cifectually 
against  destruction  by  fire  or  poison  ; and  that 
from  mechanics  alone,  he  can  learn  how  to 
apjdy  his  labour  to  the  best  advantage,  with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  machines  and 
other  instruments ; when  once  these  things 
have  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  attention 
been  con.sidcred,  whatsoever  disgust  or  distaste, 
whatsoever  awe  or  jcalon.sy  may  have  been 
excited  by  their  as  yet  unfamiliar  names,  may 
surely  not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  give 
way,  not  only  to  complacency,  but  to  desire. 

Accordingly,  whatsoever  practical  and  fami- 
liar utility  is  seen  to  belong  to  these  several 
branches  of  scientific  instruction,  will  he  care- 
fully looked  out  for,  and  completely  and  dili- 
gently held  up  to  view;  and  placed  in  the 


most  amusing,  as  well  a.s  clear  and  instructive, 
light  ; the  design  of  this  institution  b^iug,  not 
to  raise  up  a few  scholastic  pedants,  but  to 
breed  up,  in  every  walk  of  life,  a numerous 
and  continually  increasing  succession  of  intelii- 
gent  and  useful,  and,  as  far  as  the  condition  of 
human  beings  in  this  life  admits,  coutentod 
and  happy  men  ; not  to  pamper  pride,  but  to 
as.sist  and  cherish  personal  freedom,  and  gen- 
eral benevolence. 

Let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cither 
horrified  or  disgusted  by  a few  words,  which 
because  less  familiar  than  those  which  we  are 
most  accustomed  to,  are  called  hard  names — 
names,  without  which  the  several  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  are  not  only  among  the 
most  useful,  but  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
evcTi  the  most  generally  familiar,  could  iicithor 
he  distinguished  from  each  other,  nor  so  much 
as  exprc.ssed.  Let  ns  not  conclude,  that  be- 
cause, without  teaching,  they  are  not,  to  any 
extent,  generally  understood  by  grown  men, 
therefore,  bij  teaching,  they  are  not  capable 
of  being  made  to  be  under.stood  by  cbildreii. 

In  the  sort  of  view,  which  iii  this  fir.st  .stage 
of  instruction  it  is  pi'oposed  to  give  of  tiie 
several  sciences  comprised  in  it,  let  us  but 
consider  what  there  is  in  them  respectively, 
that  so  much  as  to  a child  of  eight  years  old, 
can  prove  diflicult  or  formidable. 

1.  Botany,  for  example,  what  is  it?  An 
acquaintance  more  or  loss  correct  and  e.xten- 
sive  with  the  external  a|)pearanccs  of  the 
different  sets  of  plants.  Not  only  a working 
gardener,  but  every  common  labourer  in 
husbandry,  every  green-grocer,  every  herb- 
woman,  is,  to  a certain  degree,  and  in  the 
same  way,  a Botanist. 

2.  Zoology.  Being  of  Greek  extraction, 
and  not  in  very  common  n.se,  the  name  is  a 
hard  name.  But,  in  the  same  mode  as  here 
jiroposed,  not  only  every  labourer  in  husb.andry, 
blit  every  man,  without  exception,  is,  in  re- 
spect of  such  animals  as  have  fallen  in  his  way, 
a Zoologist.  Every  lUiin,  woman,  and  chihl, 
to  whom  there  has  been  given  the  amn.scinent 
of  seeing  a collection  of  birds  and  beasts,  has 
received  a Ics.son  in  Zoology — a lesson  of  the 
sort  here  proposed. 

F>.  Mineralogy.  To  a certain  extciit,  every 
labourer’s  man  oini>loycd  in  the  working  of  a 
mine,  is  a Mineralogist.  So  is  every  labourer 
in  husbandry,  by  wlioni  sand,  gravel,  loam, 
marl,  or  elialk,  aie  dug,  or  lime  burnt.  Tlie 
acquaintance  which  the  labourer  in  mines  ha.s 
with  Jlineralogy,  i.s  confined  to  the  production 
of  his  own  mine.  The  acquaintance  which, 
in  the  ju-oposed  school,  a scholar,  at  the  first 
stage,  will  have  with  the  same  science,  will  bo 
less  iiarticular,  though  more  extensive ; in- 
deed, as  extensive  as  it  can  be  made. 

4.  Astronomy.  So  large  and  so  far  distant 
from  ns  are  the  subjects  of  this  science,  that 
the  very  name  of  it  is  enough  to  strike  us  with 
awe.  But  tlie  first  astronomers,  it  is  well 
known,  were  shepherds  in  the  regions  of  the 
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East ; the  clearness  of  the  sky  atforded  them 
this  relief  ft-oin  the  pain  of  mental  vacancy. 
Beyond  those  shepherds,  the  young  scholars 
■vvill  not  have  to  go,  except  in  as  far  as  it  may 
be  carried  by  the  addition  of  representations 
to  realities. 

5.  Geography.  Of  this  branch  of  science 
the  name  is  not  quite  so  formidable  as  the 
names  just  passed  under  review.  In  this 
country  few  even  of  the  labouring  classes  but 
have  seen  globes,  and  in  general  have  heard 
the  use  of  them ; none  who  can  read  but  have 
seen  the  use  of  maps.  Yet,  of  these  five  branches 
of  science,  geography,  even  at  this  its  earliest 
stage,  is  the  most  abstruse.  Why  ? Because, 
exccjjt  to  the  extent  of  the  prospect  whicli 
;i  man  carries  with  him,  representations  are 
here  substituted  for,  not  added  to,  realities. 
As  to  the  solution  of  geographical  problems, 
these  belong  not  to  this  proposed  first  stage  of 
instruction,  but  to  the  second  ; in  which  geo- 
graphy is  considered  as  belonging  to  Natural 
Bliilosophy,  and  as  such  coming  under  the 
cognizance  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  sense 
and  memory. 

(rintcml  CoiicIikUikj  Olmrrations. 

i'26.)  On  the  one  hand,  the  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion raised  to  its  maximum;  on  the  other  hand, 
tiie  quantity  of  punishment  and  reward  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  that  effect,  sunk 
to  its  minimum  ; in  a word,  profit  maximized, 
expense  minimized  : such,  in  the  instance  of 
the  inferior  order  of  schools  established  in 
pursuance  of  the  system  invented  by  Dr  Bell, 
(inferior  in  respect  of  quantity  and  variety  of 
instruction,  b\it  not  in  respect  of  importance,) 
has  been  the  promise  made  : such,  as  far  as 
evidence  extends,  whether  of  the  direct  cast 
or  of  the  circumstantial,  as  deducible  from  the 
working  of  the  system,  is  the  promise  tliat  has 
everywhere  been  fulfilled. 

.Sucli,  in  the  instance  of  the  superior  order 
of  schools,  of  which  a commencement  is  here 
proposed  to  be  made,  may,  with  not  less  con- 
fidence, be,  it  is  hoped,  expected. 

Thus,  not  only  Avill  the  reign  of  juA-enile 
terror  be  evervAvhere  at  an  end,  but  those  occu- 
pations which,  till  .so  lately,  have  in  all  schools, 
to  almost  all  scholars,  been  a mere  burthen, 
Avill  be  converted  into  pastime ; and  those 
hours  Avhich,  to  us  and  our  forefathers,  Avere 
hours  partly  of  irksome  labour,  partly  of  joy- 
les.'i  and  listless  idlenes.s,  Avill  to  our  progeny 
be  hour  ; of  sport  and  gaiety.  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  -Jack  a dull  boy  : such  is  the 
conces.-ion  made,  tJie  plea  pleaded,  by  the 
homeiy  proverb,  in  favour  of  unprofitable 
pastime.  T'uat  by  all  play  and  no  work,  .Jack 
AviMild  CA'cr  be  made  a learned  boy,  is  a re.sult, 
to  the  truth  of  which  neither  proA'crb  nor 
propliocy  had  ever  dared  to  look.  But,  by 
Dr  llell,  that  fiction  of  the  golden  age,  Avhich 
the  bolde.it  of  prophets  would  never  haA'e  dared 
to  pronl-esy,  has  actually  been  accompli-shed. 

if  oy  Jeimer  human  life  have  been  rendered 
V.iu:-;r,  by  Bid]  it  ha.s  been  rendered,  in  a still 


Vi 

greater  degree,  happier  : pain  being  banished 
and  pleasure  substituted,  and  that  during  the 
period  when  the  little  bosom  is  most  sensible 
to  both. 

Comi)ared  tvith  all  other  new  institutions, 
the  proposed  Girestomatbic  School  will  have 
this  singularity  in  its  favour,  viz.,  that  not  only 
Avill  its  practicability  have  been  proved,  but 
even  its  success  assured  before  it  has  been 
tried.  In  the  application  Avhich  the  principles 
of  it  have  already  so  abundantly  received,  all 
difficulties  have  already  been  overcome.  As 
far  as  concerns  the  scholars,  if  the  field  of 
instruction  will  in  this  ncAV  case  receive  in- 
crease, yet,  it  may  be  safely  and  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  thorniest  of  all  field.s,  are 
those  in  which  the  success  of  this  ucav  species 
of  culture  has  received  sucli  ample  and  uncon- 
tested proof ; and  that  the  new  and  higher 
portions  of  ground  noAV  prepared  to  be  en- 
closed, and  2)ut  into  the  corresponding  course 
of  cultivation,  are,  with  little  or  no  exception, 
not  only  less  beset  AA'ith  thorns,  but  most 
abundantly  adorned  with  floAA’ers — floAvers 
altogether  without  parallel  in  those  loAver 
regions.  Exists  there  so  much  as  a single 
ground  for  believing,  or  so  much  as  supposing, 
that  in  the  instance  of  any  one  of  the  branches 
of  art  and  science  proposed  to  be  snperadded, 
success  will  be  less  certain,  or  less  universal, 
than  in  those  cases  in  Avhich  the  completeness 
and  universality  of  that  success  has  so  long 
been  placed  out  of  doubt.  If  there  be,  it  lies 
upon  him  in  whose  bosom  any  such  doubt  or 
suspicion  has  arisen,  to  settle  with  himself,  and 
produce  the  grounds  of  it. 


Grounds  of  Priority. 

(2G.)  [Natured  Pleasantness.'}  At  the  daAvn 
of  reason  more  especially,  an  object  is  the 
more  pleasant,  the  more  exclusively  it  presents 
itself  to  the  senses,  especially  to  the  sen-ses  of 
sitiht  and  heariinj ; and,  accordingly,  the  less 
forcibly  it  applies  itself  to  the  nncjfrstandint/, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  jvdgment,  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Hence  the  various  sensihlo 
fonns,  presented  by  nature  and  art,  jiarticu- 
larly  by  nature,  are  objects  AAdiich,  at  this 
early  period,  present  in  general  a stronger 
interest  than  is  presented  by  transactions,  such 
as  are  produced  by  the  mutual  intercourse 
amongst  persons  of  mature  age  : objects  of 
natural,  or  as  it  is  called  physiced,  than  is  pre- 
sented by  objects  of  moral,  including  political, 
knoAvledge.  Birds  and  Beasts  (subjects  of 
Zooloyii)  arc,  by  themselves  or  their  images, 
plane  or  solid,  among  the  mo.st  pleasant  and 
interesting  objects  tliat  can  be  presented  to  the 
ob.servation  of  children  at  their  earliest  ages.  • 
(27.)  [Artificial  Idcasantness.}  Under  tlie 
new  mode  of  instruction,  a sort  of  plea.sant- 
uess,  not  the  les.?  real  for  being  aHificial,  i.  e. 
forbeingtheproductof reflection  and  ingenuity, 
is  imparted  to  all  subjects  : not  excepted  tb<A 
most  abstruse  ones.  But,  this  being  the  sam«» 
on  all  occasions,  and  to  Avhatsoerer  su^ecu 
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applied,  the'  natural  degree  of  pleasantness  or 
unpleasantness  will  remain  to  each  unaltered. 

(28.)  [Vorporeal — Incorpare<d.^  Corporeal, 
or  bodily:  viz.  natural  substances,  such  as 
Btonei,plantt,An<l  animah:  artificial  substances, 
such  as  bvildinys,  furniture,  clothiny,  tools, 
articles  ol  food  and  drink;  and  the  materials, 
wrought  or  unwrougut,  o/*  which,  and  the  tools 
and  other  instruments  idth  which  they  are 
respectively  composed  : — Incorporeal ; such  as, 
interest  of  money  lent,  rents  issuing  out  of  land, 
and  other  similar  subjects  of  property  ; politi- 
cal offices,  conditions  in  life,  re.sulting  from 
ge.nealoijical  relations  ; such  as  those  between 
lushand  and  wife,  father  and  child,  guardian 
and  ward,  master  and  servant. 

(29.)  [Concrete.]  From  a Latin  word,  which 
signifies  grown  up  along  with;  viz.  along  with 
the  subject  which  is  in  question,  whatever  it 
bo  : it  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  word 
abstract,  derived  from  a Latin  word  wliich 
signifies  drawn  off  from:  viz.  from  the  subject 
in  question,  as  above.  An  orange,  for  example, 
has  a certain  figure,  whereby,  in  connexion 
with  a certain  colour,  it  stands  distinguished 
from  all  other  fruits,  as  well  as  from  all  objects 
of  all  sorts.  Take  into  consideration  this  or 
that  individual  orange,  the  ideas  presented  by 
the  figure  and  colour,  whereby  it  stands  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  other  fruits,  but  even 
from  other  oranges — from  other  fruits  of  the 
same  kind — are  concrete  ideas  : for,  they  grexo 
up,  as  it  were,  together  in  the  mind,  out  of 
the  individual  object,  by  which  they  are  ex- 
cited and  produced  : they  are  amongst  the 
elements,  out  of  whieh  the  aggregate  concep- 
tion, afforded  and  presentible  to  us  by  that 
individual  object,  is  formed.  The  orange  being 
no  longer  in  sight, — now,  of  the  figure  and 
colour  observed  in  that  individual  orange, 
consider  such  parts  or  appearances  as  are  to 
be  found  in  all  other  oranges,  as  well  as  in 
that  one.  The  idea  thus  formed  is  an  abstract 
idea;  it  fceing  a portion  drawn  off,  as  it 
were,  from  the  aggregate  idea  obtained,  as 
above,  from  the  individual  object.  Being 
.abstracted  and  slipt  off  from  the  individual 
stock,  and  thereupon  planted  in  the  mind,  it 
has  there  taken  root,  and  acquired  a separate 
and  independent  existence.  Without  thinking 
any  more  of  that  individual  orange  in  particu- 
lar, or  of  oranges  in  general,  or  of  .so  much  as 
of  fruits  in  general,  take  now  into  consideration 
figure  at  large,  and  colour  at  large  : Here,  at 
one  jump,  the  mind  has  arrived  at  an  idea,  not 
only  abstract,  but  vastly  more  abstract  than  in 
the  ca.se  last  lueiitioned.  Instead  of  figure  and 
colour,  let  us  now  say  sensible  qualities'.  Under 
this  appellation  are  included  not  only  figure 
and  colour,  but  smell,  taste,  aud  many  others  : 
it  is  therefore  al>stract  in  a still  higher  degree. 

(30.)  [Complexorcomplicated.'\  Understand, 
with  the  exception  of  that  species  of  complexity 
or  romjliratnlness,  which  has  place  in  the  case 
of  concrete,  as  contradisti7,g*’.isLed  fr'jiu  abstract 
ideas  Whence  (it  may  bo  sai<l]  comes  this 


exception  1 Answer  : from  hence  ; viz.  that 
though,  in  other  cases,  the  more  complex  the 
idea  is,  the  greater  the  labour  of  mind  or  force 
of  attention  is,  which  is  necessary  to  the  ob- 
taining the  conception  in  a clear  and  correct 
state,  that  is  not  the  case  here.  No  portion 
of  matter  ever  presents  itself  to  sense,  without 
presenting,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a multi- 
tude of  simple  ideas,  of  all  wliich  taken  toge- 
ther, the  concrete  one,  in  a state  more  or  less 
correct  and  complete,  is  composed.  At  the 
same  time,  though  naturally  all  the.se  ideas 
present  themselves  together,  the  mind  has  it 
iu  its  power  to  detach,  as  above,  any  one  or 
more  of  them  from  the  rest,  and  either  keep 
it  in  view  in  tliis  detached  state,  or  make  it 
up  into  a compound  with  other  simple  ideas, 
detached  in  like  manner  from  other  sources. 
But,  for  the  making  of  this  separdtion — this 
abstraction,  as  it  is  called — more  trouble,  a 
stronger  force  of  attention,  is  necessary,  than 
for  the  taking  them  up,  in  a promiscuous 
bundle,  as  it  were  ; in  the  bundle  in  wliieh 
they  have  been  tied  together  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  ; that  is,  than  for  the  consideration  of 
the  object  in  its  concrete  state. 

(31.)  [Cause  and  Effect.]  On  all  these  ac- 
counts, but  especially  the  last,  the  juvenile 
mind  will  be  earlier  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  instruction,  with  reference  to  Natural  His- 
tory (Stage  I.,)  than  to  Natural  Philosophy 
(Stages  II.  III.  IV.  V.)  : and,  as  between 
these, ^ — fora.smuch  as,  in  each  of  these  stages, 
the  subjects  included  in  it  add  more  or  less, 
if  not  to  the  extent,  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  those  included  in  the  preceding  st.age  or 
stages, — it  will  be  better  pi’Cpared  for  the 
branches  contained  in  Stage  II.  alone,  than 
for  those  contained  in  that  and  Stage  111. 
together  ; and  so  on  as  to  the  rest. 

(32.)  [Name  of  the  Hrt  or  /Science.]  A cloud 
of  perplexity,  raised  by  iiidistiuct  and  errone- 
ous conceptions — a cloud  of  perplexity,  and 
consequent  difficulty  of  expression — seems  to 
have  been,  at  all  time.s,  hanging  over  the  im- 
port of  the  terms  art  and  science.  A few  lines, 
it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  found  altogether  mis- 
employed iu  the  endeavour  to  dispel  it. 

The  common  supposition  seems  to  be,  that, 
in  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  action,  a 
determinate  number  of  existing  compartments 
are  .assignable,  marked  out  .all  round,  and 
distinguished  from  one  another,  by  so  many 
sets  of  natural  and  determinate  boundary  lines ; 
compartments,  whereof  some  arc  filled,  each  of 
them  by  .an  a>-f,  without  any  mixture  of  science; 
others,  by  a science  without  any  mixture  of 
aH:  others,  again,  so  constituted  that,  as  it 
has  not  ever  happened  to  them  hitherto,  so 
neitlier  can  it  over  happen  to  them  in  future, 
to  contain  iu  them  any  thing  either  of  art  or 
science.  On  some  such  supj'oV'iiori  accord- 
ingly, appear  to  be  grounded  ques"-»liS  s«*>h 
as  the  following  ; — how  mavy  arn  there  I 

how  ma:;y  felue^t  ’l  xunli  a Ikitoi  (2iam>u<r  it.) 
is  it  an  ad,  or  Is  it  a fCiauwi-A.  e.  sttoh  * 
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vord  (mentioning  it,)  is  it  the  name  of  an  art, 
or  is  it  tlie  name  of  a science  1 

Tliis  supposition  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
in  cvery  part  erroneous.  As  between  art  and 
science,  in  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  action, 
no  one  spot  will  be  found  belonging  to  either, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  whatsoever 
spot  a portion  of  either  is  found,  a portion  of 
the  other  may  be  seen  likewise.  Wliatsoever 
spot  is  occupied  by  cither,  is  occupied  by  both : 
it  is  occupied  by  them  in  joint-tenancy.  What- 
soever spot  is  thus  occupied,  is  so  much  taken 
out  of  the  icastc ; but  neither  is  there  any  de- 
terminate part  of  the  whole  waste,  that  is  not 
liable  to  be  thus  occupied. 

Practice,  in  proportion  as  attention  and  exer- 
tion are  regarded  as  necessai’y  to  due  ‘perform- 
ance, is  termed  art;  knoivledge,  in  proportion 
as  attention  and  exertion  are  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  attainment,  is  termed  science. 

In  the  Latin  language,  both  are  with  great 
advantage  comprehended  under  one  common 
appellation, viz.  disciplines,  from  disco,  to  learn  : 
discipUnce,  with  which  our  Englisli  word  dis- 
cipline agrees  in  sound  as  well  as  in  derivation  ; 
but,  by  the  narrower  import  which  has  been 
attached  to  it,  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
having  been  rendered  unfit  for  this  use. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  will  be 
found  so  combined  as  to  be  inseparable.  Man 
cannot  do  anything  well,  but  in  proportion  as 
he  knows  how  to  do  it : he  cannot,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  attention  and  exertion,  know  anything 
but  in  ]>roportion  as  lie  has  practised  the  art 
of  learning  it.  Correspondent  therefore  to 
every  art,  there  is  at  least  one  branch  of 
science : correspondent  to  every  branch  of 
science,  there  is  at  least  one  branch  of  art. 
No  determinate  line  of  distinction  between  art 
on  the  one  hand,  and  science  on  the  other  : no 
determinate  line  of  distinction  betw'cen  ait 
and  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  unartificial 
practice  and  unscientific  knowledge  on  the  other. 
In  proportion  as  that  which  is  seen  to  be  done 
is  more  conspicuous  than  that  which  is  seen  or 
supposed  to  be  known,  that  which  has  place  is 
apt  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  art:  in 
proportion  as  that  which  is  seen  or  supposed 
to  be  known,  is  more  conspicuous  than  any- 
thing else  tliat  is  seen  to  be  done,  tliat  which 
has  jilacc  is  a]d  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  science.  Day  by  day,  acting  in  conjunction, 
art  and  science  are  gaining  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  waste  — the  field  of  unartificial 
practice,  and  unscientific  knowledge. 

Witness  Electricity,  Galtanism,  (see  Stage 
II.)  Geognosy  or  Geology,  Ji erostaiion,  (see 
Stage  111.)  Botanical  and  Zoological  Palce- 
ology  (knowledge  regarding  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  deposited,  according  to 
appearance,  at  remote  times  in  the  bowels  of 
the  ean;*,)  a branch  of  scitneo  apperlair.ijig  in 
common  jo  FU.city  and  Zoology  (5«e  Stage  I.) 
on  the  o:>.v  lia-’.id, f>nd  Gio)f,osv  (see  Stage  III.) 
<>;•  ilir  otHsr.  Under  an  o-I  nana,  even  Cbe- 
•W-^V  tjt'ige  IT.)  in/nDdes  an  rmuoaua 
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mass  of  art  and  science,  all  new  within  these 
few  years.  Of  late  years,  Nephelognosy  (if  by 
this  appellation  may  be  designated  the  long 
chain  of  partial  observations,  which  have  re- 
cently taken  the  clouds  for  their  subject)  has 
become  a candidate  for  existence.  So,  in  the 
department  of  morals  and  politics.  Statistics: 
a newly  cultivated  branch  of  Geography,  liav- 
ing  for  its  subject  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  the  matter  of  population,  of  the  matter  of 
icealth,  and  of  the  matter  of  poUticed  strength — 
existing  or  supposed  to  exist,  on  the  territory, 
or  in  the  political  state  to  which  it  applies. 

While  new  branches  of  art  and  science  have 
thus  been  starting  up,  and  putting  themselves 
upon  the  list,  others  have  dropped  out  of  it  : 
the  case  being,  that,  either  on  the  one  hand 
something,  wdiich  had  been  supposed  to  be  done, 
has  been  found  not  to  have  been  done,  nor  to 
be,  for  anything  that  appears,  capable  of  being 
done;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  something 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
being  known,  has  been  found,  according  to  all 
appearance,  destitute  of  existence,  and  on  that 
account  not  capable  of  being  known. 

Witness  Alchemy,  or  the  art  of  transmuting 
other  metals  into  gold  : with  or  without  the 
art  of  composing  a medicine,  fit  for  the  cure  of 
all  sorts  of  disoi'ders  whatsoever  : those  of  the 
most  opposite  nature  not  excepted.  2.  Astro- 
logy, or  the  art  of  discovering  future  events, 
affecting  the  pro-sperity  of  individual  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  earth,  by  looking  at  the  stars. 
3.  Necromancy,  the  art  of  discovering  future 
events  by  conversing  with  the  dead  : to  wdiich 
may  be  added  a cluster  of  other  arts  or  sciences, 
all  ending  in  mancy,  and  having  for  their 
objects  the  deriving  knowdedge  concerning 
i future  events,  from  so  many  different  sources, 
from  no  one  of  which  is  any  such  knowdedge 
to  be  obtained. 

As  between  art  and  science,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  distinguishable,  art  is  that  one  of  the  tw'o 
that  seems  entitled  to  the  first  mention,  as 
being  first  and  most  independent — in  ralue, 
and  thence  in  dignity,  in  so  far  as  dignity  con- 
sists in  use;  for,  of  science,  the  value  consists 
in  its  subserviency  to  art ; of  speculation,  the 
value  consists*  ui  its  subserviency  to  practice. 
Of  the  tw’o,  art,  when  it  is  not  itself  the  end, 
stands  nearest  to  the  end  : with  reference  to 
this  end,  whatsoever  oi science  stands  connected 
with  it,  is  but  as  a means.  But  if,  indepen- 
dently of  all  connexion  which  it  has  with  art, 
science  pleases,  then,'  in  so  far  as  it  pleases,  it 
is  of  use:  ior  use  itself  has  neither  ralue  nor ^ 
meaning,  but  in  virtue  of,  and  in  proportion  to, 
w hatsoever  relation  it  has  to  pain  ox  pleasure.* 


* Persons  to  whom  the  account  thus  given  of 
art  fails  of  being  satisfactoiy,  niay  find  a very 
ditfereiit  account  of  it  in  fames  Harris's  fivo 
volume,  intitled  “ Threx  Treatises :"  one  of  which 
i.',  the  whole  of  it,  expended  upon  a dehoilion  of 
this  word : without  any  mention  (as  far  as  memory 
tervm)  of  tile  word  scieuoe. 
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(33.)  [Antiquity.]  Between  the  degree  of 
natural  rtreparednefi,  on  the  part  of  the  mit^, 
for  the  reception  of  a branch  of  instruction,  be 
it  what  it  may,  and  the  antiquity  of  it,  as 
measured  by  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed,  since  instruction  in  it  happeiied  hrst 
to  be  administered— no  immediate  and  neces- 
sary connexion  can  be  .shown  to  have  place. 
In  time  indeed,  but  not  by  time  are  things 
clone.  f'Jjperience,  obserrntion,  e.rperimeiit  ; 
in  these  three  words  may  be  seen  the  sources 
of  all  our  knowledge.  Of  these,  experience  is 
without  effect,  any  farther  than  as  it  has  had 
obserration  for  its  accompaniment  ; and,  in  the 
very  i<lea  of  experiment,,  that  of  observation  is 
included.  Upon  obserrntion  therefore  it  is— 
upon  obserrntion,  that  is  upon  attention  applied 
to  the  subject  with  effect — that  everything 
depends.  Numerous  and  various  are  the  na- 
tural objects,  which,  when  once,  by  minds 
matured  for  the  purpose,  they  have  been 
obserred  and  thereupon  denominated , find  the 
infant  mind  in  a state  of  the  most  perfect 
preparedness  for  their  reception  ; but  which 
never  happened  to  be  taken  for  the  subjects  of 
observation,  nor  therefore  of  denomination,  till 
within  these  few  years. 

To  the  infant  mind,  few  objects  can  be  more 
interestiny — none  are  there,  of  which  the  c.\- 
ternal  characters  are  more  readily  apprehen- 
sible— than  those  which  belong  to  the  field  of 
animated  nature.  But,  for  the  most  part,  what 
acquaintance  we  have  with  the  objects  which 
belong  to  this  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and 
action,  is  of  very  modern  date. 

(34.)  [Number  of  teachers  and  learners.] 
A circumstance  on  which  the  antiquity  of  a 
subject  of  knowledge  has  no  influence  is,  as 
above,  the  natural preqtaredness  of  the  juvenile 
mind  for  the  reception  of  it.  But  a circum- 
stance, on  which  that  antiquity  has  great 
influence  is — the  number  of  tbe  persons  who, 
c’lt  the  time  in  question,  are  engaged  in  the 
tearkiny  of  it,  and  thence  the  number  of  those 
who  arc  engaged  in  the  learniny  of  it ; desire 
to  learn  on  the  one  part,  and  de.sire  to  teach 
on  the  other,  being  two  circumstances  which, 
with  relation  to  one  another,  are  both  cause 
and  effect.  Cases  to  a comparatively  small 
e.xteut  excepted,  (for  example,  that  which  has 
place  where  the  advantage  derivable  from 
teaching  is  made  the  subject  of  a monopoly,) 
wliatsoever  be  the  real  and  intrinsic  value  of 
a branch  of  learning,  those  who  hare  learnt  it, 
and  tho.se  wlio  are.  teachiny  it,  liavc,  each  of 
.them,  an  interest  in  magnifying  it,  and  causing 
it  to  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible : learners,  as  well  as  teachers,  lest  tlieir 
labour  .should  be  thought  to  have  been  bestowed 
ill  vain  ; teachers,  tliat  the  number  of  their 
customers  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  Among 
the  known  subjects  of  intellectual  labour,  not 
many,  it  is  believed,  can  be  pointed  out  that 
have  less  in  them  of  intrinsic  use,  especially 
since  the  stock  of  translations  has  been  com- 
pleted, than  the  dead  languages.  Yet,  of 


these,  there  are  incomparably  a greater  number 
of  teachers,  and  thence  of  learners,  than  of  all 
other  branches  of  learning  put  together,  the 
very  elementary  ones,  viz.,  readiny,  wriliny,  and 
arithmetic,  alone  excepted.  Why  ? Because 
the  study  of  those  keys  to  knowledge  has  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  from  the  time  when, 
tlie  above-mentioned  elementary  branches  ex- 
cepted, there  was  very  little  known  tliat  was 
worth  learniny,  still  less  for  which  teachers 
could  be  found. 


Stages. 

(35.)  [Introductory  Staye.]  The  branches 
of  instruction,  thus  referred  to  an  introductory 
stage,  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  course  of  instruction  earned 
oil  ill  that  new  method,  which,  though  appli- 
cable with  equal  advantage  to  the  situation 
of  the  hiyhest,  has  not  as  yet  been  apjdied 
to  any  other  than  that  of  the  lowest,  ranks  in 
life. 

In  this  introductory  stage,  to  a degree  more 
or  less  considerable,  the  matter  of  instruction 
c.annot  fail  of  coinciding  with,  and  thus  an- 
ticipating, the  matter  here  allotted,  for  the 
first  and  earliest,  of  the  five  stages  peadiar 
to  the  hereby  projiGsed  school.  Words,  for 
example,  it  cannot  but  have  to  operate  upon : 

! and — tbe  words,  of  which,  in  the  first  of  these 
i qn-incipal  and  peculiar  stages,  the  matter  of 
j instruction  is  composed,  being  such  as  are 
[ adapted  to  the  very  earliest  age — of  this  sort, 
with  at  least  as  much  propriety  as  of  any  other 
soi’t,  may  be  the  words  employed  in  the  intro- 
ductory stage  already  in  use.  Again : Writ- 
iny  is  among  the  Exercises,  allotted  to  the  fir.st 
Chrestomathic  Stage.  But  vritiny  is  itself 
but  a mode  of  drawiny;  nor  that  the  easiest 
mode.  Geometry  w'ill,  among  its  figures, 
pre.sent  some  still  more  simple,  than  some  of 
the  letters,  of  which  written  discourse  is  com- 
posed. 

(36.)  [3Iineraloyy.]  From  two  words,  one 
of  which,  derived  from  the  I.atin,  signifies  be- 
longing to  mines  (mines  being  the  places  from 
which  the  most  interesting  among  the  subjects 
of  this  branch  of  science,  are  extracted,)  and 
a Greek  word,  which  signifies  an  account, 
or  yiri.ny  an  account  of.  In  this  first  stage, 
the  subject,  in  so  far  as  teachable  by  exhibi- 
tion of  fyure,  colour,  and  other  sensible  qu-ali- 
ties,  will  be  taught,  without  i-eferonce  made, 
as  in  Chemistry  and  Geognosy,  to  causes  and 
effects  more  or  less  remote. 

(37.)  [Botany.]  From  a Greek  word,  which 
signifies  a plant  or  reyetable: — to  be  taught,  as 
above,  without  reference  to  tlie  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  except  in  so  far  a.s  indication 
of  the  manner  of  propagation  comes  to  bo 
made. 

(311.)  [Zoology.]  From  two  Gicck  words, 
one  of  which  signifies  an  nnimal,  the  other  an 
account,  as  above  : — to  be  taught  as  above. 

Under  Mineralogy  w'ill  be  presented  to  view 
those  bodies  and  portions  of  luaiter,  in  which 
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no  sort  of  life  is  found  : under  Botany,  those 
■which  have  vegetable  life,  i.  e.  birth  and  growth, 
as  well  as  death,  but,  as  far  as  appears,  with- 
out feeling:  under  Zoology,  those  which  have 
animal  life,  i.  e.  not  only,  as  plants,  birth, 
growth,  and  death,  but  feeling,  as  far  as  appears, 
with  more  or  less  of  thought.  On  these  subjects, 
the  Exercises,  prescribed  and  performed,  will, 
as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  be  accompanied 
with  the  exhibition  of  specimens;  specimens, 
dead  and  even  liring:  as  well  as  draughts  or 
models  of  specimens.  See  Table  II.  Col.  1-3. 

(39.)  [Geography.]  From  two  Greek  words  ; 
one  of  which  signifies  the  earth,  the  other 
delineation  or  description:  the  familiar  or 
purely  gcograpdiical  branch,  viz.,  that,  for  the 
teaching  of  which,  maps,  with  the  requisite 
verbal  explanations,  are  sufficient ; dismissing 
to  Stage  V.  4.  scientific : viz.,  that  by  which 
are  exhibited  the  facts  and  appearances,  re- 
sulting from  the  connexion  which  the  earth 
has  with  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  parts  of 
the  universe  visible  to  our  eyes. 

(40.)  [Geometry.]  From  two  Greek  words  ; 
one  of  which,  as  above,  signifies  the  earth,  the 
other  measurement.  From  this  derivation  it 
appears,  that,  among  the  Greeks,  the  first 
application  which  this  branch  of  art  and  science 
received  was,  that  of  being  employed  in 
measuring,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
ownership,  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface : such 
as  Fields,  Gardens,  and  the  sites  of  Houses. 
But  it  is  now  applied  to  portions  of  apparently 
void  space,  as  well  as  to  bodies  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  imaginary  as  well  as  real,  in  so  far  as 
considered  with  a view  to  nothing  but  their 
figure. 

From  this  stage,  the  demonstrations — as  re- 
quiring too  many  objects,  and  those  not  in 
themselves  interesting,  to  be  held  at  the  same 
time  in  the  memory,  and  too  strong  a hold  to 
be  taken  of  them  by  the  attention,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a ground  for  the  judgment 
— will  be  dismissed  to  Stage  V.  and  last.  So 
likewise  even  the  enunciatire  parts  of  the  pro- 
positions: except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  a 
few  of  the  most  simple  and  easily  conceived. 
Remain  tl;e  definitions;  for  the  illustration  of 
which,  the  most  familiar  specimens,  such  as 
rules,  pencils,  slates,  marbles,  balls,  tops,  &c. 
will  be  employed.  As  to  the  demonstrations, 
from  the  proposed  postponement,  no  real  in- 
convenience can,  it  is  presumed,  result.  On 
no  other  subject,  with  so  little  danger  of  error 
as  on  that  of  geometry,  can  propositions  be 
delivered  to  be  taken  upon  trust.  Be  the  art 
or  science  what  it  may,  incompetence,  as  to 
the  reception  of  some  particulars  belonging  to 
it,  affords  no  reason  for  withholding  from  the 
juvenile  mind  any  other  particulars,  to  the 
reception  of  which  it  is  competent. 

(41.)  [Historical  Chronology.]  Historical, 
from  a Greek  word,  which  signifies  originally 
knowledge  at  large ; but  which,  in  the  use 
commonly  made  of  it,  is  at  present  confined  to 
knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge,  relative 


to  past  events:  principally  to  such  as  are  of  a 
political  nature  ; such  as  wars,  conquests,  changes 
of  government,  &c.  Chronology,  from  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signifies  time,  the  other  a>i 
account,  as  above.  Historical  Chronology : i.  e. 
History  in  so  far  as  exhibited  by  Chronology, 
considered  in  no  other  than  the  familiar  point 
of  view : consisting  of  indications  given,  of  the 
principal  events,  known  or  supposed  to  have 
liappened  to  mankind,  mentioned,  in  the 
briefest  manner,  with  reference  to  the  portions  of 
time,  in  which  they  arc  respectively  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  : the  meiition  so  made  not  being 
accompanied  by  any  of  those  statements  or 
observations,  relative  to  their  supposed  causes 
or  effects,  or  relative  to  the  characters  of  the 
respective  actors,  whereof  the  matter  of  what 
is  generally  meant  by  the  word  History,  is 
composed.  History,  thus  as  it  were  clothed, 
will  be  reserved,  partly  for  a higher  sUMje  in 
this  same  school,  partly  for  a maturer  time  of 
life.  For  another  branch  of  Chronology,  wliich 
stands  higher,  and  belongs  to  Natural  Philo- 
sopihy,  see  Stage  V.  5. 

By  the  difference  between  to-day,  yesterday, 
and  the  day  before,  application  being  made  of 
the  numeration  table,  a child,  at  its  very  exit 
from  infancy,  will  have  been  found  prepared 
for  Historical  Chronology,  as  above  described : 
the  import,  attached  to  the  words  designative 
of  the  several  events,  becoming  by  degrees 
more  and  more  clear,  correct,  and  complete,  as 
the  course  of  instruction  advances. 

Exercises  in  Historical  Clironology  will  be 
afforded  by  Tables,  Charts,  and  Memoriter 
verses;  and,  in  return  to  correspondent  ques- 
tions, Answers  written  and  repeated  in  prose. 

(42.)  [Biograjjhical  Chronology.]  Biogra- 
phical, from  two  Greek  words,  one  of  which 
signifies  life,  the  other  a delineation  ov  descrip- 
tion, as  above.  In  this  instance,  .as  in  that  of 
Historical  Chronology,  the  miscellaneous  matter 
will  for  some  time  be  dismissed,  as  above. 
Exercises,  much  the  same. 

(43.)  [Appjropriate  Drawing.]  Appropriate, 
viz.  correspondent  : on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
state  of  the  bodily  faculties,  and  the  degree 
of  jrroficiency  thence  attained  ; on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  branch 
of  art  and  science  to  which,  in  the  character 
of  an  organic  test  of  intellection  (See  Tab.  1 1. 
Col.  1,  4,  9.)  application  is  made  of  this  art. 

As  to  earliness — the  first  rude  essays  in 
drawing  cannot  take  place  too  soon.  M'riting 
is  but  a particular  branch  or  application  of  it. 
Not  to  speak  of  mineralogy,  with  the  right 
lined  angles  exhibited  by  its  crystals, — and 
even  Botany  and  Zoology,  as  exhibited  by 
some  of  their  outlines, — Geometry  affords  forms 
still  more  easily  traceable  upon  .sand  or  slate, 
than  those  which  are  produced  by  writing, 
under  the  name  of  letters  and  words. 

Of  the  term  appropjriate  drawing,  the  import 
will  consequently  be  shifting  at  every  successive 
stage  : the  figures  delineated  being,  through- 
out, such  as  appertain  to  the  branches  of 
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learning  included  in  the  stage  in  question,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  ones. 

By  the  several  Branches  of  JS  atiirnl  History 
leurnhu],  compri.scd  in  this  Stage,  is  furnished 
the  matter,  upon  which  the  juvenile  mind  will 
have  to  operate,  in  the  course  of  the  several 
succeerliny  stages.  The  more  familiarly  it  has 
hecome  acquainted  with  them,  when  presented 
in  thi.s  most  simj)le  point  of  view,  the  le.ss  the 
difficulty  it  will  e.xpericnce,  in  its  endeavours 
to  comprehend  the  propositions,  of  which  they 
will  he  taken  for  the  subjects,  in  the  course  of 
the  .succeeding  stages. 

By  the  hands  of  Chemistry,  the  imeard  cou- 
Etitiitionand  composition — thelaleiit  properties 
— of  all  those  several  natural  modifications  of 
matter,  will,  principally  by  means  of  mirture 
and  different  do.ses  of  combined  and  uncom- 
bined caloric  (different  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,)  be  laid  open  and  brought  to  view. 

(14.)  [Mechanics  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
vord-l  Mechanics  from  a Greek  word,  which 
signifies  a machine,  an  enyine,  a contrkanee. 
Ill  the  limited  sense  of  the  rcord ; viz.  in  the 
seii'C  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  several  distinguishable  classes  of 
coiifiguration.s,  contrived  principally  for  the 
pnrpo.se  of  gaining /orcc  at  the  expense  of  des- 
patrh,  or  despatch  at  the  expense  of  force. 
These  are,  1.  the  lerer : 2.  the  wheel,  turning  I 
upon  a fi.xed  axis  : 3.  the  pulley,  or  shiftiny 
wheel:  4.  the  inclined  plane:  5.  thescrcjc.-  6. 
the  wedye : to  which  hath  of  late  years  been 
added,  7.  the  funicular  machine ; and  are  now 
designated  by  the  common  appellation  of  the 
mechanical  powers.  This  limited  sense  is  the 
only  original  one  : the  only  one  attached  to 
the  word,  in  the  language  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the 
species  of  force,  to  a compromise,  as  it  were, 
amongst  which  all  di.stinguishable  bodies  or 
masses  of  matter  appear  to  be  indebted,  for 
the  quantity  of  matter,  the  form,  and  the  tex- 
ture which  they  respectively  po.sscss,  have  been 
brought  to  light.  These  are,  1.  Attraction  of 
yrarity,  a tendency  possessed,  not  only  by  all 
the  matter  of  which  our  earth,  but  by  all  the 
matter  of  which  any  part  of  the  visible  unicersc 
is  composed.  2.  Attraction  of  cohesion,  the 
perceptible  operation  of  which  is  confined 
within  distances  too  small  to  be  distinguished 
by  human  sense,  d.  Elasticity:  i.  e.  a prin- 
ciple of  repulsion  corresponding  to,  and  anta- 
gonizing with,  the  attraction  of  cohesion:  4. 
Attraction  and  repulsion,  having  place  in  the 
case  of  M aynetism.  b.  Attraction  and  repulsion, 
having  place  in  the  case  of  Electricity.  G. 
Attraction  and  repulsion  having  place  in  the 
case  of  Galranis'm:  7.  Attraction,  termed 

ilrctice,  belonging  to  the  province  of  chemistry, 
and,  from  the  French,  commonly,  thongli  rather 
unhappily,  expressed  by  the  term  chemical 
affinity.  N.  B.  in  regard  to  the.^c  three  or  four 
last  species,  it  seems  not  at  prc.sent,  altogether 
determined,  how  far  they  coiucide,  ami  l>ow 


far,  if  at  all,  they  stand  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

To  the  head  of  Mechanics,  taken  at  larae 
(including  or  not  including  Mechanics,  taken 
in  the  limited  acceptation  of  the  word,  as 
above)  seems  now  to  be  generally  referred 
what  appertains  to  the  three  first  of  the  above 
seven  general  principles,  together  with  what- 
soever changes  or  arrangements  are  regarded 
as  capable  of  being  brought  about,  or  secured, 
in  any  mass  or  masses  of  matter,  without  any 
such  change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  undis- 
tinguishably  minute  constituent  elements,  and 
thence  in  some  of  their  external  characters,  as 
those  which  it  belong.s  to  the  Chemist,  as  such, 
to  produce  or  bring  to  view.  In  regard  to 
Muynetism  and  Electricity,  in  so  far  as  the 
motions,  which  have  place  on  the  occasions  oii 
which  those  words  are  employed,  arc  seen  to 
e.xteiul  to  measurable  distances,  they  seem  to 
bo  considered  as  belonging  to  the  head  of 
Mechanics:  in  so  far  as  the  distance  in  ques- 
tion is  so  niiunte  as  to  be  incapable  of  measure- 
ment, they  seem  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  head  of  Chemistry. 

By  all  the  several  in.struraonts  above  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  mechanical  powers,  motion 
is  transferred  tind  modifed ; by  none  of  them 
produced- : — in  all  of  them  motion  finds  a 
I channel;  in  none  of  them  a source.  What 
then  are  the  several  sources  fi'om  which,  for 
any  purpose,  and  in  particular  for  purposes  of 
practical  utility,  it  is  producible,  and  accord- 
ingly produced  ? More  .shortly,  what  are  the 
several  sources  of  motion,  and  what  the  corre- 
spoudiiig  prime  -movers,  or  mobiles? 

Of  a search,  made  in  the  latest  and  most 
approved  institutional  works  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, the  result  has  been — that  of  iio  such 
topic  is  any  the  slightest  mention  to  be  found  : 
and  thus  a yap,  the  existence  of  which  had 
long  been  matter  of  observation, aud  neverwith- 
out  astonishment — a gap  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
science — was  found  to  remain  still  unfilled  up. 

That,  in  the  Chrcstomathic  School,  a demand 
so  urgent  may  not  be  altogether  unprovided 
with  an  answer,  a slight  sketch  ou  this  subject 
has  been  attempted,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  : — in  the  hope,  and  under  the  assur- 
ance, that,  being  thus  started,  the  subject  will 
not  remain  long  without  being  more  effectually 
puisued  by  more  competent  hands. 

(4.5.)  [Hydrostatics.]  From  two  Greek  words : 
one  of  which  signifies  water ; the  other,  taking 
a station,  position,  or  lerel. 

To  this  head  belong  such  of  the  mecha nival 
properties  of  the  portions  of  matter  of  which 
our  earth  is  composed,  as  are  the  result  of  the 
propensity  which,  in  conformity  lo  the  all- 
pervading  priucijile  of  yravitafbm.  il.e  com- 
ponent partich's  of  water,  an<l  alt  o'l.er  bodies, 
ill  so  far  as  they  are  in  a state  of  fuidi/y, ha.'ic 
to  range  tlicmselvcs  in  sucli  a manner  as  to 
form  a surface,  which  to  our  eye  appears  fat, 
but  which  is  in  fa.ct  a cvrre,  having  its  central 
point  in  this  our  planet. 
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On  this  projwrty  depend  the  means  employed 
for  aseertaiiiiiig  the  specific  gravity  of  different 
bodies  : i.  e.  the  difi’erent  weights  respectively 
possessed  by  the  same  bulk  of  each  ; and  in 
particular  the  weights,  and  thence  the  values, 
of  spirituous  and  other  costly  liquors  : so  like- 
wise, in  a considerable  degree,  the  effects  of 
pumpi-work ; of  mill-work,  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  water-mills ; and  the  efficiency 
of  such  solid  constructions  as  are  employed  in 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  water : for  exam- 
ple, navigable  vessels,  wharfs,  docks,  &c. 

(4b'.)  [ J/ydraulics.]  From  two  Greek  words  : 
one  of  wfiicli,  as  above,  signifies  water;  the 
other,  a jnjw  or  tube. 

To  this  head  belong  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  liquids,  as  above, — in  so  far  as,  being 
bounded  by  and  confined  in  solid  channels  of 
a determinate  form,  the  force  with  which,  and 
the  direction  in  which,  when  put  in  motion, 
they  act,  and  the  effects  of  which,  on  that  occa- 
sion, they  become  productive,  are  influenced 
by  tlie  internal  form  or  configuration,  of  those 
same  channels.  It  is  therefore  nothing  but  a 
particular  branch  or  modification  of  Hydro- 
statics. To  this  belongs,  for  example,  pump- 
work,  as  above,  and  in  general  the  art  of  con- 
veying water  and  other  liquids,  upon  a large 
scale,  to  places  in  which  they  are  wanted. 

(47-)  \_Mechanical  Pnenmatics.'\  Pneumatics, 
from  a Greek  word,  which  means  air.  Coin- 
cident with,  or  at  least  included  in,  the  import 
of  this  term,  is  that  of  the  recently  employed 
term,  Aerostatics. 

To  this  head  belong  those  mechanical  pro- 
perties, as  they  are  termed,  which,  in  whatso- 
ever different  degrees,  are  possessed  in  common 
by  all  such  portions  of  matter  as,  at  the  time 
in  question,  arc  in  the  ailrial  or  gaseous  state  : 
and  in  particular  their  weight  (the  result  of  the 
attraction  of  gravity,)  their  elasticity  (the  result 
of  the  principle  of  intestine  repulsion,)  and  that 
pressure  on  all  sides  which  is  the  result  of  the 
sort  of  compromise  that  has  place  amongst 
those  antagonizing  forces. 

To  the  head  of  Chemical  Pneumatics,  as 
below,  belong  those  properties  by  which  the 
several  species  of  bodies,  when  in  the  gaseous 
state,  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

On  the  above  mechanical  properties  depend, 
for  example,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  the 
art  of  mill-work,  in  so  far  as  concerns  wind- 
mills ; the  art  of  constructing  and  navigating 
narigable  vessels,  in  so  far  as  .sails  are  employed, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  tendency  which  the  same 
body,  viz.  water,  has  to  pass  from  the  liquid 
into  the  gaseous  state,  and  back  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  heat  combined  or  mixed 
with  it,  the  construction  of  Steam-Engines. 

(48.)  [Acoustics.)  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  to  hear.  To  this  head  belongs 
the  property  which,  by  its  motion,  air  has,  of 
producing  in  the  correspondent  organs  of  man 
and  other  animals,  the  perception  of  sound,  in 
the  infinitely  diversified  modifications  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  On  the  science  thus  deno- 


il 

minated  depend,  for  example,  in  a degree 
more  or  less  considerable,  the  art  by  which 
relief  is  afforded  in  case  of  deafimss;  and  the 
art  by  wliich  words  and  other  audible  signs 
arc  employed  in  the  communication  of  ideas, 
whether  near  at  hand  or  at  a distance. 

(49.)  [0|;tics.]  From  a Greek  word,  which 
signifies  to  see. 

To  this  head  belongs  the  property  which 
lii]ht  has,  of  producing  in  the  correspondent 
organs  of  man  and  other  animals,  the  percep- 
tion of  sight  or  vision  : and  thereby  rendering 
in  some  sort  present  to  them  bodies,  which,  so 
far  as  depends  upon  all  other  senses,  are  separ- 
ated from  them  by  vast,  untraversable,  and 
even  unmeasurable  distances. 

On  this  depends,  for  example,  the  art  of 
employing  with  effect  gla.sses  and  other  bodies, 
so  prepared  as,  in  some  cases,  to  transmit  the 
light,  in  others,  to  reflect  it  ; and  by  the  one 
means  qr  the  other  (besides  increasing,  for  the 
purpose  of  chemical  operations,  the  quantity  of 
light,  and  along  with  it  of  heat,  brought  to  bear 
upon  a given  point,)  to  delight  the  organs  of 
vision  by  a variety  of  images,  not  otherwise 
perceptible  ; to  afford  relief  to  those  same 
organs  under  various  imperfections  to  whicli 
they  are  subject  ; to  enable  them  to  obtain 
perception  of  objects  too  small  to  be  perceived 
otherwise,  and  of  others  (such  as  several  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,)  which,  notwith.standing 
their  vast  bulk,  arc  too  distant  to  be  by  any 
other  means  effectually  perceived  or  observed  ; 
and,  by  observations  taken  of  them,  to  ascer- 
tain, upon  occasion,  with  relation  to  the  general 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  help  of  calculation, 
the  momentary  position  of  a navigable  vessel, 
and  thus  afford  guidance  to  it  in  its  course. 

(50.)  [Chemistry.)  From  an  Arabic  word, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  significa- 
tion, allorvance  made  for  the  minuteness  of 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  possessed  in  relation 
to  the  subject,  at  the  time  when  the  word  first 
came  into  use,  in  comparison  with  the  vastucss 
of  the  stock  possessed  at  present. 

To  the  head  of  Chemistry  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally referred,  those  properties,  whicli  are  either 
discovered  in  bodies,  or  given  to  them,  by 
means  of  mixture  (i.  e.  actual  contact,  pro- 
duced as  between  bodies  in  a fluid  state  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bodies,  either  in  a fluid  or  in  a 
solid  state,  on  the  other,)  or  by  the  application 
of  extraordinary  degrees  of  temperature,  (i.  e. 
of  heat  or  cold,  or  both  ;)  on  which  occasions 
the  original  bodies  are,  commonly,  in  appear- 
ance destroyed  ; and,  in  the  room  of  tliein, 
new  ones,  in  appearance  and  properties  more 
or  less  dissimilar,  produced. 

(51.)  [Mineral  Chemistry.)  (52.)  [Vegetable 
Chemistry.)  (53.)  [Animal  Chemistry.)  i.  e. 
Chemistry  considered  in  its  application  ^ to 
those  tliree  different  classes  of  bodies.  A[ii>Iied 
to  mineral  bodies,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
not  only  the  effect  of  composition,  as  well  as 
that  of  decomposition,  but,  in  many  instances, 
that  of  recompjosition : i.  e.  by  putting  together 
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bodies,  such  as  they  are  in  their  natural  state,  it 
produces  'neic  ones  ; — bodies  possessed  pro- 

perties never  before  made  manifest.  By  de- 
onuposiwj,  i.  r.  resolving  into  their  respective 
constituent  elements,  bodic.s  such  as  they  are 
in  their  natural  state,  it  thus  also  produces  new  j 
ones ; and  moreover,  after  thus  resolving  a j 
body  into  it.s  constituent  elements,  it,  in  many  j 
iii.stances,  is  able  to  put  them  together  again,  , 
in  .“ucli  a manner  as  to  reproduce  the  very  | 
body  .so  decomposeil ; a body  composed  of  the  | 
same  elements,  and  not,  in  rc.spect  of  any  of  | 
its  prci>ertics,  distinguishable  from  it.  Ap- 
jdi<:-d  to  rcijetablc  or  aiibnal  bodies,  its  powers 
are  confined  to  decomposition : neither  to  com- 
position nor  recomposition  do  they  c.'ctend.  Ot 
thc.se  oriianlzed  bodies,  the  formation  is  a 
process  by  much  too  .secret  and  refined,  to  be  j 
Copied  by  human  art. 

In  the  course  of  the  instruction  given  in 
Chemistry,  as  it  comes  to  be  applied  respec- 
tively to  the  subjects  of  the  mineral,  rcijetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms,  occasion  will  occur  for 
recalling,  enlivening,  extending,  and  fixing  in 
the  memory,  the  information  received  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  in  Stage  I. 

(.a  t.)  [Meteoroloyy.}  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signifies  cdoft  or  elerated.  i 
No  sooner  does  a substance  break  free  from 
any  of  those  bonds,  by  vv'hich,  while  remaining 
in  a state  of  solidity  or  liquidity,  it  has  been 
confined  to  a determinate  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  than  it  enters  into  the  province  of  j 
Meteoroloyy,di\u\  there  continues,  until,  by  any 
of  those  revolutions  of  which  the  atmosphere* 
is  the  constant  theatre,  it  is  again  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with,  and  made  to  form  a ] 
portion  of,  some  one  or  more  of  those  solid  or  i 
li(piid  masses.  T!iu.s,  after  having  been  raised, 
by  solution  in  the  incumbent  air,  and  then  again 
precipitated,  water,  on  its  descent  towards 
the  dense  part  of  the  eartli’s  surface,  becomes,  I 
according  to  circumstances,  mist,  rain,  hail,  or 
snow; — remaining  all  the  while,  and  until  it 
lias  reached  that  dense  part,  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  meteorology.  So  likewise  the  electric 
Jluiil,  when,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  quantity, 
it  gives  birth  to  those  appearances,  which, 
under  the  denominations  of  thunder  and  Ihjht- 
tiiuij,  jire  sometimes  so  fatal,  and,  to  many  a 
timorous  mind,  at  all  times  .so  tremendous. 

(5.'5.)  [Maynetism.]  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  a loadstone:  this  naturally 
compounded  species  of  mineral,  having  iron 
for  its  principal  clement,  being  the  only  body, 
in  which  the  peculiar  relation,  in  the  way  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  to  other  bodic.s  of  the 
same  sort,  or  to  iron,  was  for  a long  time 
observed  : — though  latterly,  by  human  art, 
means  hav'c  been  found,  for  es'tabli.shing  the 
same  .sort  of  relation  between  one  piece  of 


* The  atmosphere,  i.  e.  the  miscellaneous  mass 
of  matter  in  a gaseous  state,  with  which  those 
parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  .are  in  a solid  or 
lu/uid  state,  are  constant.’ y encompassed. 


iron,  prepared  in  a particular  manner,  and 
another ; and  still  more  recently,  between 
maynets  or  magnetized  iron,  on  the  one  part, 
and,  on  the  other,  a newly  discovered  species 
of  metal,  called  nickel,  the  like  relation  has 
been  observed. 

A piece  of  iron,  when  brought  to  a proper 
form,  and,  after  having,  for  the  purpose,  been 
maynetized,  as  above,  left  free  to  turn  itsedf 
upon  a centre,  points  towards  a star  which 
.eerve.s  for  giving  name  to  the  north,  and  thence 
to  the  other  divi.sions  of  the  universe,  and  to 
the  corresponding  points  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass : hy  which  means,  without  view  of  sun, 
moon,  or  star,  the  situation  of  the  spot,  at 
which  the  observation  is  made,  with  relation 
to  every  part  of  the  univer.se,  is  at  all  times 
ascertainable.  And  thus  it  i.s,  that,  for  show- 
ing to  him  the  direction  in  wliich  he  is  moving, 
the  magtietic  needle  is  become  an  iiistrumeiit, 
as  necessary  as  it  is  simple,  in  the  hands  of 
the  navigator. 

(56.)  [l^lectricity.']  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  amber.  By  mere  rubbing, 
certain  kinds  of  bodies  liad,  at  difi'ercut  times, 
been  found  capable  of  being  rendered  produc- 
tive of  extraordinaiy  appearances,  and  extraor- 
dinary changes,  in  otlier  bodies  : uttracfi/oyiliem, 
repelliny  them,  producing  liyht,  producing  heat, 
and  so  forth.  Of  the  sorts  of  bodies,  by  means 
of  which  these  appearances  are  producible, 
amber  having  been  the  first,  in  which  the 
power  of  producing  them  was  observed,  hence 
the  whole  system  of  those  effects  came  to  be 
designated  bj'  tlie  name  of  electricity;  as  if  one 
should  say,  amber-work. 

By  degrees,  it  having  been  observed  that  tlie 
property  of  producing  those  effects,  is  a pro- 
perty, wliich,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
manifested  by  all  matter,  it  was  at  length  dis- 
covered, (viz.  by  Benjamin  Franklin,)  that, 
among  them  are  those,  to  which,  when  mani- 
fested upon  the  largest  scale,  the  names  thun- 
der and  liyhtnlny  are  applied. 

Accordingly,  to  tliis  head  belong,  at  present, 
the  means  employed  for  securing  person  and 
property,  from  the  destruction  of  which  tliose 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  liable  to  become 
the  source. 

In  some  diseases,  electricity  lias  been  ap- 
plied, not  altogetlier  witliout  success,  in  the 
character  of  a remedy. 

(57.)  \_Gal canism.}  From  Galcani,  an 
Italian,  by  whom,  not  long  before  the  close  of 
the  hmt  century,  effects,  in  many  respects 
coinciding  with,  though  in  some  respects 
different  from,  those  produced  by  eleetriciti/, 
were  found  producible,  without  the  help  of 
friction  or  intercourse  with  the  clouds,  by  a 
mere  arrangement,  made  to  take  jilace  between 
certain  bodies  in  a solid,  and  certain  others  in 
a fluid  state. 

3Jayiictism,  Flectricity,  Galranism — in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist,  the  powers  designated 
by  tho.ee  several  names,  more  particularly 
Electricity  and  Gulmnism,  have  become  so 
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maHy  very  efficient  and  active  instruments  : 
by  Electricity,  but  still  more  particularly  by 
Galvanism,  bodies,  which  till  then  had  been 
regarded  as  simple,  having,  principally  under 
the  management  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  been 
decomposed,  and  new  ones,  possessed  of  very 
extraordinary  properties,  brought,  as  it  were, 
into  existence. 

By  Magnetism,  by  Electricity,  and  in  some 
degree  by  Galvanism,  efifects  have  thus  been 
produced  on  other  bodies,  without  any  remark- 
able change  in  the  constitution  of  the  bodies 
employed  as  instruments  in  the  production  of 
those  effects  : and  in  this  way  it  is,  that  these 
districts  of  the  field  of  science  appertain,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  province  of  Mechanics. 
But,  by  the  use  and  application  made  of  them, 
particularly  of  Electricity,  and  most  particu- 
larly of  Galvanism,  not  only  new  properties 
have  been  observed,  but  prodigious  changes 
have  been  made,  in  the  constitution  of  most 
sorts  of  bodies  : and  in  this  way  it  is  that  they 
appertain  to  the  province  of  Chemistry. 

(58.)  [j5a^tstics.]  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  to  atst : called  also  the  theory 
of  projectiles,  from  a Latin  word  of  the  same 
signification.  The  mass  projected  is  either  in 
a solid  or  in  a liquid  state  : in  so  far  as  it  is 
in  a solid  state,  the  art  of  Gunnery  is  included 
in  it : an  art,  which,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
motion  produced,  belongs,  since  tire  invention 
of  gunpowder,  to  Chemistry ; and  in  so  far  as 
concerns  the  giving  direction  to  that  motion, 
to  Mechanics.  In  so  far  as  the  mass  projected 
is  in  a liquid  state,  the  art  is  that  of  making 
Jets  d’eau,  i.  e.  playing  fountains:  a branch 
which,  by  its  perfect  innocence  and  compara- 
tive insignificance,  forms  a striking  contrast 
with  the  other. 

In  detail,  neither  can  Gunnery,  any  more 
than  Fortification,  or  Navigation,  present  any 
sufficient  title  to  admittance  into  the  Chresto- 
mathic  school : but,  in  so  far  as  they  are,  all 
of  them,  comprehended  in  Natural  PhUosogAy, 
it  would  be  leaving  an  incongruous  gap,  not 
to  give  some  general  intimation  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  they  respectively 
depend. 

(59.)  ^Geography  continued.]  In  the  first 
Stage,  the  instruction  relating  to  Geography 
will  have  been  confined  to  mere  Topography : — 
the  knowledge  of  the  divisions  and  remarkable 
spots,  partly  natural,  partly  factitious,  observ- 
able on  the  earth’s  surface  : beginning,  of 
course,  with  the  country  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  administered.  At  this  next,  and  other 
succeeding  stages,  the  same  ground  will  be 
retrodden : and  in  it,  as  relative  capacity 
advances.  Information  will  be  afforded,  of  that 
sort,  which,  in  books  of  Geography,  used  to  be 
comprehended  under  that  name,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  referred  to  a separate  name, 
viz.  Statistics : such  as  that  which  concerns 
population;  the  manner  and  proportions  in 
which  the  matter  of  icealth,  the  matter  of 
power,  and  the  matter  of  dignity,  are  distri- 
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buted ; quantity  and  quality  of  military  force, 
&c.  &c. 

(60.)  [Geometry  continued.]  See  Stage  I. 

(61.)  [Historical  Chronology  continued.]  In 
the  same  manner  as  Geography,  presented  at 
first  in  the  state  of  a naked  field,  receives  by 
degrees  its  proper  clothing,  so  will  Historical 
Chronology.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
the  signs  will  come  to  be  repeated  : and,  at 
each  repetition,  an  additional  quantity  of  in- 
formation will  be  superadded. 

To  the  account  of  the  great  military  wars 
and  other  political  events,  composed  of  battles, 
sieges,  unions  and  dismemberments,  acquisi- 
tions and  losses  of  territory,  changes  in 
dynasties,  and  in  so  far  as  in  the  Stage  and  at 
the  age  in  question,  they  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible, in  forms  of  government — to  this  will  by 
degrees  be  added,  the  sort  of  information, 
designated  by  the  term  Archceology,  i.  e. 
account  of  antiquities : an  account  of  the  state 
of perso7is  and  things,  in  anterior,  i.  o.  former  and 
earlier,  so  preposterously  termed  ancmit, 
times ; including  information  respecting  lodg- 
ing, diet,  clothing,  military  equipment,  pas- 
times,— powers  and  functions — belonging  to 
offices,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  &c. 

(62.)  [Appi'opriateDi-awing.]  IntheChres- 
tomathic  school,  the  great  use  of  draining  is, 
the  giving  assistance  to,  and  serving  as  a test, 
and  thence  as  a cause  of,  proficiency  in  the 
branches  of  art  and  science  to  which  it  is  appli- 
cable. On  this  score,  in  so  far  as  it  is  agipro- 
priate,  it  will  adapt  itself  to  those  several 
subjects,  in  proportion  as  they  are  presented. 
But  this  d irectiou  receives  a necessary  modifi- 
cation, from  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs  in 
question  in  respect  of  maturity. 

(63.)  [Grammatical  Exercises.]  See  Table 
II.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  and  by  these 
exercises  will  be — 

1.  To  render  the  scholar  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  language  in  general,  and  that 
of  his  oicn  language  in  particular  ; and  thereby, 
to  qualify  him  for  speaking  and  writing,  on  all 
subjects  and  occasions,  with  clearness,  correct- 
ness, and  due  effect— in  his  own  language. 

2.  By  familiarizing  him  with  the  greater 
part,  in  number  and  importance,  of  those  terms 
belonging  to  foreign  languages,  from  which 
those  belonging  to  his  own  are  derived,  and  in 
which  the  origin  of  their  import,  and  the 
families  of  words  with  wliich  they  are  connected, 
are  to  be  found — to  divest  them  of  that  repul- 
sive and  disheartening  quality,  of  which  so 
impressive  an  idea  is  conveyed,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  hard  words. 

3.  To  render  the  approach,  to  the  several 
branches  of  art  and  science,  as  smooth  and 
easy  as  possible,  by  rendering  that  part  of  the 
language  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  which 
is  mostly  derived  from  foreign,  and  in  particu- 
lar from  the  dead  languages,  as  familiar  as 
any  other  part. 

4.  To  lay  a substantial  and  extensive  foun- 
dation, for  a more  particular  acquaintance,  to 
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the  purpose  of  reading,  with  or  without  that 
of  eonvertation,  with  the  several  foreign  lan- 
guages, dead  and  living,  comprehended  in  the 
scheme,  or  such  of  them  as,  at  a maturer  age, 
shall  be  regarded  ae  promising  to  be  conducive 
to  the  scholar’s  advancement  in  life,  or  agreeable 
to  his  taste. 

As  to  the  subjectt  of  these  exercises,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rules  of  Grammar,  they  may  consist 
of  select  portions  of  History  and  Biography, 
taken  from  the  most  approved  works  composed 
in  the  several  languages. 

In  any  language  other  than  his  own,  compo- 
sition— except  in  so  far  as  Translation  (see 
Tab.  II.  Exercises ) or  Note  taking  (see  Stage 
V.  13.)  may  be  considered  as  coming  under  this 
head — is  proposed  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
this  course,  but  to  be  reserved  to  some  other 
seat  of  instruction,  or  for  self-instruction  at  a 
maturer  age. 

(64.)  [Stage  III.]  At  this  Stage,  the  gene- 
ral information,  obtained  in  the  two  preceding 
stages,  is  still  repeated ; and  the  application 
made  of  it  to  the  exigencies  and  gratifications 
of  common  life,  rendered  more  and  more  par- 
ticular and  determinate,  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  actual  and  common  use. 

(65.)  [Mining.']  'Under  Mineral  Chemistry, 
have  been  brought  to  view,  the  diiferent  sorts 
of  simple  substances  obtained  by  means  of  tliis 
arri,  togethca"  with  the  new  substances,  obtained 
by  putting  them  together,  and  combining  them, 
in  groups  and  proportions,  different  from  those 
in  whmh  they  are  found  combined  by  the  hands 
of  Nature.  Under  the  present  head,  a general 
view  (and  a very  general  one  will  suffice)  will 
be  to  be  given,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  art 
is  practised.  In  its  quality  of  an  art,  operat- 
ing upon  materials,  rendered  more  or  less 
known  by  precedent  science,  it  matches  in  some 
sort  with  Architecture  and  Husbandry,  to  which 
it  supplies  a considerable  part  of  the  materials, 
which  they  respectively  employ. 

(66.)  [Geognosy.]  From  two  Greek  words, 
one  of  which  signifies  the  eaith;  the  other, 
knowledge  or  understanding.  By  this  name  is 
designated  what  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
learn,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
matters  composing  the  substance  of  the  earth, 
including  so  much  of  what  is  underneath  the 
surface  as  hath  been  rendered  accessible  to  us, 
are  distributed.  By  Geography,  the  earth  is 
viewed  in  one  direction ; hy  Geognosy  in  another 
direction : by  Geography,  it  is  considered  with 
a view  to  one  set  of  purposes:  by  Geognosy, 
Avith  a view  to  another  set  of  purposes.  Geog- 
nosy is  among  the  new  fruits  of  Chemistry. 
To  the  general  gratification  afforded  to  specu- 
lative curiosity.  Geognosy  adds  the  practical 
advantage,  of  affording  indications — presump- 
tive and  experiment-saving  indications — of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  valuable  substances, 
for  the  extraction  of  wldch  the  art  of  mining 
is  employed. 

By  the  remains  which  it  brings  to  light  of 
the  dead  sabjects,  of  the  regetahle  and  animal 


kingdoms — some  of  them  known,  others  not 
known,  at  present  in  a living  state — Geognosy 
includes  ArchcBology,  as  applied  to  the  structure 
of  this  our  Globe.— (See  Stage  II.  17.) 

(67.)  [Land-surveying.]  In  an  application 
made  of  it  at  Stage  II.  to  Mechanics,  Geometry 
found  one  of  its  practical  uses  : in  its  applica- 
tion to  Land-surveying,  it  will  find  another. 
In  addition  to  the  more  elementary  part. 
Trigonometry  (from  two  Greek  words,  one  of 
which  signifies  a three  cornered  figure,  the  other 
measuring)  is  a branch  of  the  speculative 
science  called  Geometry,  which  on  this  occasion 
will  be  brought  into  practical  use.  But  in 
this  instance  too,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mechanics, 
the  simply  enunciatixe  parts  of  the  propositions 
will  serve  by  themselves ; still  leaving  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  such  instruction,  and 
such  exercises,  as  take  for  their  subject  the 
demonstrative  parts. 

(68.)  [Architecture.]  From  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signifies  chief  or  principal; 
the  other.  Handicraft  work. 

For  its  products,  and  in  that  view  its  subjects. 
Architecture  in  general  has  constructions  in 
general.  Constructions  may  be  distinguished 
into  principal  constructions,  i.  e.  constructions 
of  independent  use,  and  constructions  for  the 
pui’pose  of  communication.  Principal  construc- 
tions are  mostly  receptacles.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  bases  on  which  the  receptacles 
rest  or  move,  they  are  distingui.shed  into  terres- 
trial, aquatic,  and  aerial:  fixed  buildings, 
navigable  vessels,  and  air  balloons. 

Of  communication,  the  principal  instruments 
are,  1.  Roads.  2.  Canals,  including  tunnels 
and  drains.  3.  Quays,  including  W harfs  and 
Jetties.  4.  Bridges. 

Substituted  to  the  present  costly  and  com- 
paratively useless  stock  of  a toy-shop,  architec- 
tural models  of  buildings  and  furniture,  might, 

! if  made  to  take  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again,  be  to  this  purpose  productive  of  real 
and  lasting  use. 

(69.)  [Husbandry,  including  Theory  of  Ve- 
getation and  Gardening.]  On  this  occasion, 
application  will  come  to  be  made  of  the  in- 
struction obtained  in  relation  to  the  mineral 
as  well  as  the  vegetable  system,  in  Stage  I. ; 
and  in  relation  to  Vegetable  Chemistry,  in  Stage 
II.  So  of  the  instruction  obtained  in  relation 
to  Architecture,  in  so  far  as  concerns  barns, 
drains,  and  other  constructions ; and  in  relation 
to  Husbandry  itself,  in  so  far  as  concerns  imple- 
ments— employed,  or  with  advantage  employ- 
able, in  Husbandry.  How  to  convey  and  commit 
to  the  earth  to  the  best  advantage  the  seeds 
and  other  germs  of  its  prodmets, — as  well  as  how 
to  collect  and  convey  to  the  store  or  the  market 
tlie  products  themselves  when  ripe,  or  other- 
wise ready  for  use  — so  likewise  how  to  collect, 
convey,  and  commit  to  the  earth  the  manure 
employed  in  their  production — will  be  learnt 
principally  from  Mechanics : how  to  preserve 
them  against  corruption  and  combustion, — as 
well  as  how  to  choose,  prepare,  and  keep  the 
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manure — ^from  Chemistry.  So  in  Gardening, 
how  to  employ  artificial  heat  and  shelter  in 
the  improvement  or  preservation  of  those 
choicer  vegetables  which  are  the  subject  of 
that  art.  Cattle,  not  to  speak  of  Bees,  are  all 
of  them  among  the  fruits,  some  of  them  among 
the  instruments,  of  Husbandry.  For  what  con- 
cerns the  care  of  their  health,  reference  will  be 
to  be  made  to  Stage  IV.  Among  the  inferior 
animals,  Husimndry  has  a multitude  of  enemies. 
For  the  most  effectual  modes  of  destroying 
them,  reference  will  be  to  be  made  to  Stage 
IV.  But  to  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  more  or  less  knowledge  in  relation 
to  them  : and  for  this  knowledge  the  founda- 
tion will  at  least  have  been  laid  in  Stage  I. 

(70.)  [Physical  Economics.}  Physical,  from 
a Greek  word  which  signifies  Natural,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  moral ; — Economics,  from  two 
Greek  words  : one  of  which  signifies  a house ; 
the  other,  management.  Of  Mechanics  and 
Chemistry, — ^partly  in  an  immediate  way,  partly 
through  tlve  medium  of  Architecture  and  Hus- 
bandry,— of  Mechanics  as  well  as  Chemistry, 
but  principally  of  Chemistry, — application  will 
here  be  made  to  all  the  various  physical  con- 
cerns of  3,  family : care  of  health  excepted,  for 
which  see  Stage  IV. 

From  Chemistry,  more  particularly,  will  be 
deduced  and  administered  an  all-comprehen- 
sive stock  of  practically  useful  information. 
Maximization  of  bodily  comfort  in  all  its  shapes 
■ — minimization  of  bodily  discomfort  in  all  its 
shapes-  -^ninimization  of  the  labour  and  expense 
applied  to  both  these  intimately  connected 
purposes — these  will  the  art  in  question  have 
for  its  ends  in  view.  [For  maximization  and 
minimization  see  Ushle  11.  Pi-inciples.}  Arti- 
cles of  household  furniture,  apparel,  food, 
drink,  and  fuel,  these  it  will  have  among  its 
principal  subject  matters:  warming,  cooling, 
moistening,  washing,  drying,  Tentilating,  light- 
ing, clothing,  cooking,  preserring,  repairing, 
restoring — these  it  will  have  among  its  princi- 
pal operations:  air, heat, cold, light — substances, 
some  in  a solid,  some  in  a liquid,  some  even  in 
a gaseous  form, — substances,  indefinitely  diver- 
sified in  form  and  texture, — substances,  from 
all  three  kingdoms,  mineral,  animal,  and  vege- 
table,— some  natural,  some  factitious — some 
simple,  some  compounded,- — these  it  will  have 
for  its  materials  and  instruments. 

(71.)  [Ilygiaetics  or  Hygiantics.}  From  a 
Greek  word,  which  signifies  appertaining  to 
health : — the  branches  of  art  and  science  which 
appertain  to  health  ; i.  e.  to  the  preservation 
as  well  as  restoration  of  it. — Medicine,  Physic 
• — the  words  most  commonly  employed  on  this 
occasion — are  inadequate  and  delusive.  Under 
the  name  of  Medicines  or  Physic,  drugs  are 
conceived  as  being  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  ; and,  to  the  choosing  and  preparing 
of  these  drugs,  the  idea  of  this  most  extensive 
and  diversified  cluster  of  arts  and  sciences  is 
thus  confined. 

Of  all  the  bodies,  which  it  can  be  the  object 


of  this  or  any  other  course  of  instruction,  to 
render  the  scholar  more  or  less  acquainted 
with,^ — there  is  not  one,  the  state  and  condition 
of  which  can  be  of  near  so  much  importance  to 
him  as  that  of  his  own.  At  this  time  of  lift;, 
few,  it  is  true,  in  comparison,  are  the  instances, 
in  which  the  body  is  in  any  way  constantly 
out  of  order  : not  a few,  in  which  it  scarce 
ever  is.  Partly  to  this  cause  it  seems  to  be 
owing,  that,  in  the  education  of  youth,  so  im- 
portant a branch  of  instruction  has  experienced 
so  general  a neglect.  Several  others  however 
have  likewise  been  contributing  their  share 
towards  the  production  of  this  effect.  At  the 
time  or  times,  in  which  the  plan  of  School 
education  (not  to  speak  of  University  educa- 
tion) received  its  form.  Chemistry — one  of  the 
necessary  bases  of  IJygiantics — had  no  exis- 
tence : and  of  the  nine  other  arts  and  sciences, 
which,  as  below,  may  be  stated  as  being  sub- 
servient to  it,  several  were  nearly  in  the  same 
case.  In  those  days,  the  art  not  having  any 
clear  foundations,  there  was  scarcely  anything 
which — especially  to  a mind  of  the  age  of  a 
school-hoy’s — was  capable  of  being  taught. 

Very  different  is  the  case  at  present.  When, 
by  instruction  in  the  several  branches  herein 
enumerated,  a clear  foundation  has  been  laid 
— as  in  a moderate  space  of  time  it  may  now 
be  laid- — a few  rules  may,  at  a still  more  mode- 
rate expense  of  time  and  words, be  taught  and 
learnt  to  great  advantage.  How  to  guard 
against  disease  and  death,  considered  as  liable 
to  be  produced,  by  suddenness  or  excess  of 
heat,  cold,  or  moisture,  by  vxLnt  of  respirable 
air,  by  excess  in  diet  or  bodily  labour:  how  to 
apply  to  one’s  self,  or  to  obtain  from  friendly 
ignorance,  the  speediest  as  well  as  most  effec- 
tual relief — in  the  case  of  those  accidents,  in 
which  the  most  common  disorders  take  their 
rise : a burn,  a scald,  a Jlesh  wound,  lameness 
produced  by  corns;  indigestion  in  its  various 
symptoms,  pains  of  the  rheumatic  kind  in  the 
head  tooth  or  ear,  what  is  called  a cold,  in 
the  several  shapes  in  which  that  malady  is 
most  apt  to  make  its  appearance ; how  to 
operate  towards  the  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
rently drowned:  in  serious  cases  in  general, 
what  to  do  in  the  meantime,  until  professional 
assistance  can  be  obtained  ; and  when  obtained, 
how  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  its  compe- 
tency. To  females,  partly  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  peculiar  to  that  sex,  partly  on 
account  of  the  almost  exclusive  share  which 
they  possess,  in  the  management  of  children  of 
both  sexes  for  several  years  after  birth  ; this 
branch  of  knowledge  is,  in  a more  peculiar 
degree,  important.  In  point  of  fact,  all 
Mothers,  all  Nurses,  are  Physicians.  Partly 
by  remedies  altogether  unapt,  partly  by  ill 
applied  ones,  partly  by  ill  grounded  and  false 
theories — in  uninstrueted  families,  especially 
in  those  in  which  the  expense  of  professional 
advice  is  an  object  of  alarm,  it  may  almost  ba 
a question — whether  more  mischief  is  not  dona 
by  medicine,  than  sustained  for  want  of  it 
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Children,  in  particular,  are  not  unfrequently 
enslayed  and  tormented  by  unnecessary  pre- 
cautions and  groundless  fears.  Great  would 
be  the  value  of  sound  hy^i<i'titic  instruction, 
were  it  only  in  the  character  of  a preservative 
against  the  certain  mischief  to  the  purse,  and 
not  improbable  mischief  to  the  constitution, 
by  quack  medicines;  medicines  of  unknown 
composition,  presented  by  those  to  whom  the 
patient,  and  with  him  the  particular  nature  of 
his  case,  is  unknown.  Various  are  the  impo- 
sitions of  which  the  human  body  is  liable  to 
be  made  the  subject : by  a moderate  quantity 
of  hygiantic  instruction,  such  as  the  course  in 
question  could  not  fail  to  afi'ord,  the  mind  is 
rendered  proof  against  them  all.  It  would 
have  its  use,  were  it  only  to  enable  a patient 
to  make,  to  his  professional  adviser,  a correct, 
complete,  and  conclusive  report  of  his  own 
case. 

(72.)  [Physiology.']  From  two  Greek  words, 
one  of  which  signifies  nature  or  natural  state  ; 
the  other,  an  account;  an  account  of  the  seve- 
ral component  parts  of  the  body,  as  well 
those  which  are  naturally  in  a liquid,  as  those 
which  are  in  a solid  state, 

(73.)  [Anatomy.]  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  dissection,  evitirng  up.  The 
parts  of  the  body,  to  which  it  can  apply,  are 
of  course  no  other  than  those  which  it  finds  in 
a solid  state. 

(74.)  [Pathology.]  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signifies  sensation.-  an  account 
of  the  sensations  which  the  human  frame  is 
liable  to  experience,  more  particularly  the 
painful  or  uneasy  ones. 

(75.)  [Nosology.]  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signifies  a malady,  disease, 
or  disorder:  an  account  of  the  several  maladies, 
diseases,  or  disorders,  which  the  human  frame 
is  liable  to  experience. 

(76.)  [Diaetetics.]  From  a Greek  word  wliich 
signifies  hahitual  mode  of  life,  more  particularly 
in  respect  of  food  and  drink ; whence  the 
English  word  diet: — the  knowledge  of  what 
appertains  to  diet ; — of  the  influence  which,  as 
well  in  other  respects  as  in  respect  of  nourish- 
ment, substances,  commonly  taken  into  the 
stomach,  have  on  the  state  of  the  animal 
frame. 

(77.)  [Materia  Medica.]  Two  Latin  words, 
which  signify  the  matter  of  which  medicines 
(substances  applied  to  the  stomach  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  for  the  cure  or  prevention 
of  disorders)  are  composed. 

(78.)  [Prophylactics.]  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  measures  of  precaution. 

(79.)  [Therapeutics.]  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  to  cure  or  endeatour  to  cure,  a 
disorder. 

(80.)  [Surgery,  or  Mechanical  Therapeutics.] 
Surgery,  from  two  Greek  words  ; one  of  which 
signifies  a hand,  the  other-  operation.  Mecha- 
nical Therapeutics  it  may  be  called,  because 
in  so  far  as,  in  the  endeavour  to  cure  or  relieve 
a disorder,  the  hand  of  an  operator  is  considered 


as  being  employed, — the  means  employed  be- 
long to  the  mechanical,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  chemical,  walk  in  the  field  of  art  and 
science. 

(01.)  [Zoohygiantics  or  Zohygiantics.]  From 
two  Greek  words  : one  of  which,  as  above, 
signifies  an  animal ; the  other,  as  above,  per- 
taining to  the  care  of  health  .-—the  arts  of  pre- 
serving and  restoring  health,  considered  as 
applied  to  the  i«/orior  animals  ; viz.  to  such  of 
them  in  the  health  of  which  man  is,  on  any 
account,  wont  to  take  an  interest.  Branches 
of  art  and  science — viz.  branches  conditident 
or  subservient— hygiantics  thus  applied,  has,  of 
course,  the  same,  in  quality  and  number,  as 
when  applied  to  the  human  species,  as  above. 

Applied  to  the  inferior  animals.  Anatomy ‘is 
in  use  to  be  styled  Comparative  Anatomy. 
With  equal  propriety  the  term  comparative 
might,  it  is  evident,  be  applied  to  the  eight 
other  branches  above  enumerated. 

For  answering  (which  it  does,  however,  but 
in  part,)  the  purpose  of  the  above  word  Zohy- 
giantics, the  only  word  as  yet  in  use  is — the 
Veterinary  Art:  whence  the  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon takes  his  name.  Vetennary  is  from  a 
Latin  word,  which  signifies  to  carry.  Of  all 
the  inferior  animals,  in  the  health  of  which  it 
may  happen  to  man  to  take  an  intei-est,  the 
only  ones  to  which  this  appellative  applies 
are,  therefore,  the  very  few  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  beasts  of  burthen.  By  its 
literal  analogy  to  the  word  veteran,  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  which  signifies  old,  it 
has  moreover  the  inconvenience,  of  presenting 
some  such  idea  as  that  of  the  Old  Man’s  or 
Old  Woman’s  art,  more  readily  than  the 
branch  of  art  which  it  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate. 

(82.)  [Phthisozoics.]  From  two  Greek  words : 
one  of  which  signifies  to  destroy ; the  other,  an 
animal,  as  above  the  art  of  destroying  such 
of  the  inferior  animals  as,  in  the  character  of 
natural  enemies,  threaten  destruction  or  dam- 
age,— to  himself,  or  to  such  animals  from 
which  ill  the  character  of  natural  sertanits  or 
allies,  it  is  in  man’s  power  to  extract  useful 
service, — is  an  art,  not  much  less  necessary, 
than  that  of  preserving  and  restoring  to  health, 
those  his  natural  friends. 

Animals  which,  either  immediately  or  me- 
diately, as  above,  are  regarded  as  noxious  to 
man,  are  commonly  included  under  the  general 
appellation  of  vermin.  The  Complete  Vermin- 
Killer  is  the  title  of  an  old  established  book. 

(83.)  [Mathematics.]  From  a Greek  word, 
which  signifies  learning  in  general;  so  inappo- 
site and  uncharacteristic,  is  the  only  word,  as 
yet  employed  for  giving  expression  to  this 
branch  of  art  and  science. 

(84.)  [Geometry.]  (85.)  [Arithmetic.]  See 
Stage  I. 

(86.)  [Algebra.]  From  an  word,  the 

signification  of  which  seems  not  to  be  exactly 
known. 

By  Geometry,  quantity  is  considered  with 
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relation  to  form,  shape — or,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion it  is  more  common  to  say,  to  figure  ; — by 
jLrithmetio  and  Algebra,  without  relation  to 
figure.  In  so  far  as  figure  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, number  is  the  only  form,  in  which  quantity 
is  susceptible  of  diversification.  In  so  far  as 
the  number  in  question  is  represented  by  the 
appropriate  characters,  called  cyq^hers,  but 
more  commonly  figures,*  the  amount  of  it  is 
thus,  in  a direct  way,  made  known  ; and 
Arithmetic  is  the  name  employed  in  speaking 
of  it : in  so  far  as  it  is  no  otherwise  expressed, 
than  by  means  of  some  relation,  more  or  less 
complicated  and  disguised,  which  it  hears  to 
some  known  number  or  numbers.  Algebra  is 
the  name  employed  in  speaking  of  it.  For 
giving  expression  to  such  numbers  as  are  yet 
unknown — (all  numbers  in  so  far  as  they  are 
respectively  expressed  hy  one  simple  line  of 
the  appropriate  characters  being  known) — in- 
stead of  figures,  other  signs  (such  as  certain 
letters  belonging  to  the  Alphabet,  and  com- 
monly taken  from  the  close  of  it)  are  employed. 
This  is  for  shortness : thus,  instead  of  saying 
(i.  e.  writing)  fiist  unknown  number,  the  Alge- 
braist says  X ; instead  of  second  unknown  num- 
ber, y ; and  so,  for  a third  z.  And  from  time 
to  time,  for  further  abbreviation,  other  letters 
again,  taken  from  the  commencement,  or  some 
other  anterior  portion  of  the  Alphabet,  are 
commonly  employed.  For  addition,  subtrao- 
tion,  multiplication,  division,  equality,  and  cer- 
tain other  terms  of  arithmetic,  the  shorter  signs 
(+  — X =j  &c.)  being  also  employed. 
Algebra  is  thus,  in  respect  of  the  signs  employed 
in  it,  a species  of  short-hand; — oi  short-harul, 
applied  to  the  p.articular  subject  of  quantity, 
considered  without  reference  to  quality. 

Can  it  be  then  (it  will  naturally  be  asked) 
such  wonders  as  have  been  performed  by  Al- 
gebra— can  it  be,  that  it  is  by  mere  abbrevia- 
tion— by  nothing  but  a particular  species  of 
short-hand — that  they  have  been  performed  ? 
by  the  mere  use  of  a set  of  signs  or  characters 
■ — by  which  the  ideas  in  question  are  expressed 
in  a less  quantity  of  space  and  time,  than  would 
have  been  necessary,  to  the  giving  expression 
to  tliera  by  the  signs  or  characters,  of  which 
ordinary  written  language  is  composed,  and  by 
wliich  those  sounds  are  designated,  of  which 
the  ordinary  spoken  language  is  composed  ? — 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  La  Place,  La  Grange, 
&c.  &c. — on  this  magnificent  portion  of  the 
field  of  science,  have  they  been  nothing  more 
than  so  many  expert  short-hand  writers  ? 

A nswer. — Assuredly,  the  system  of  abbrevi- 
ated forms  of  expression  is  one  thing — the  pur- 
])ose  to  which  these  modes  of  expression  are 
employed  is  another  and  perfectly  distinguish- 
able thing.  The  purpose,  to  which,  in  the  in- 
stance in  question,  tliis  species  of  short-hand  is 


* The  use  thus  made  of  the  "^ordi  figure,  in  two 
senses  thus  difl'ereut,  andyetnotso  difiterentas  not 
to  he  liable  to  be  confounded,  is  an  jmfoi-tunate  cir- 
cumstance ; but  such  is  the  state  of  the  language. 


applied,  comes,  in  every  instance,  within  the  de- 
scription given  above,  viz.  hy  means  of  their  rela- 
tion to  certain  quantities  that  are  known,  the  mak- 
ing known  a certain  quantity  or  certain  quantities, 
which,  m all  other  respects,  are  as  yet  unknown. 

But,  for  making  out  this  relation,  some  con- 
trivance in  every  instance — and,  in  some  in- 
stances, abundance  of  very  subtle  contrivance 
— over  and  above  the  use  of  short-hand  is,  or 
at  any  rate  originally  was,  necessary : and  from 
the  short-hand  itself,  the  system,  composed  of 
these  contrivances,  is  in  itself  no  less  distinct, 
than  any  one  of  the  species  of  discourse  (a 
speech,  for  instance,  or  the  evidence  of  a wit- 
ness,)  which  short-hand,  commonly  so  called,  is 
employed  in  giving  expression  to,  is  distinct 
from  the  short-hand — the  mode  of  writing — it- 
self. 

In  that  No.  of  the  Appendix,  in  which  an 
exposition  is  given,  of  some  ulterior  principles 
of  instruction,  by  means  of  which  the  charac- 
teristic principles  of  the  new  system  may  (it 
is  supposed)  be  applied  to  Mathematics — and 
that  with  as  much  facility  and  advantage,  as 
any  with  which  they  are  or  can  be  applied  to, 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  or  Grammar — this  sub- 
ject will  be  resumed.*  In  the  meantime  two 
observations  may  have  their  use. 

1.  The  first  is,  that,  though  the  Algebraic 
contrivances — the  contrivances  by  which  the 
algebraic  short-hand  is  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion made  use  of,  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  short-hand  itself  ; yet  so  prodigious  is  the 
facility  which,  when  the  short-hand  has  once 
been  learnt,  is  afforded  by  it,  that  what  seems 
probable  is — that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  short- 
hand, a very  small  part  of  those  algebraic 
contrivances,  which  at  present  are  in  use, 
would  at  this  time,  if  ever,  have  been  dis- 
covered. Compared  with  the  words,  by  which 
the  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, the  Roman  numerals  are  a species  of 
short-hand  : compared  with  these  Roman  nu- 
merals, the  Arabian  numerals,  now  mostly 
substituted  to  them,  are  a higlily-improved 
species  of  short-hand — a species  by  which 
alone,  independently  of  the  Algebraic  short- 
hand, much  greater  progress  would  probably 
have  been  made  in  Mathematics,  than,  in  the 
same  quantity  of  time,  would  have  been  made 
with  no  other  instrument  of  abbreviation  than 
that  which  is  composed  of  the  Roman  numerals. 

2.  The  other  observation  is,  that,  whether 
without  the  short-hand,  the  contrivances  v/ould 
or  would  not  have  as  yet  been  hit  upon  ; yet, 
now  that  they  have  been  hit  upon,  being,  as 
above,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  so  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  short-hand,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  their  being  expressed  without  it — 
expressed  by  tlie  words  of  which  ordinary  lan- 
guage is  composed — no  more  than  there  is,  to 
prevent  from  being  written  down  in  woris  at 
length,  and  so  printed,  a mass  of  evidence, 
which  at  a trial  has  been  taken  down  in  shoti- 


* See  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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hand ; and  which,  but  for  the  short-hand,  could 
not  have  been  taken  down,  unless  a greater 
length  of  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  de- 
livering of  the  evidence. 

Hence  comes  the  practical  conclusion,  viz. 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  learners,  it  would 
probably  be  of  no  small  use,  if,  in  ordinary 
language — language  clear  from  those  charac- 
ters and  fonntdaries,  so  appalling  to  every  as 
yet  uninitiated,  (and  more  particularly  to  tlie 
uninitiated  juvenile  eye) — explanations  were 
given  of  the  several  contrixances  in  question  ; 
or  if,  in  this  way,  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
system,  pursued  to  the  length  to  which  it  has 
already  been  carried,  would  occupy  too  much 
space — at  any  rate,  of  such  points,  as,  by  the 
joint  considerations  of  facility  and  utility — 
facility  in  acquisition,  and  utility  in  applica- 
tion— should  be  found  recommended  for  pre- 
ference. 

(87.)  [Uranological  Geography.}  Uranolo- 
gical  from  Uranology,  which  is  from  two 
Greek  words : one  of  which  signifies  the 
heavens;  the  other,  as  above,  an  account: — 
an  account  of  the  heavenly  bodies — more  com- 
monly termed  astronomy: — Astronomy,  from 
two  Greek  words  : one  of  which  signifies  a 
star  or  planet ; the  other,  arrangement,  or  to 
arrange.  But  in  this  field,  the  space,  in  which 
the  bodies  are  considered  as  being  in  a state 
of  motion,  or  in  a state  of  rest,  requires  to  be 
considered  ; as  well  as  the  bodies,  which  are 
considered  as  moving  or  resting  in  that  space : 
and  as  for  the  bodies,  it  is  not  by  him  who  is 
called  an  astronomer,  that  the  arrangement 
made  of  them  has  been  made.  (See  Stage  I., 
and  see  the  next  article.) 

(88.)  [ Uranological  Chronology.}  See  Stage 
I.  When  that  fixation  of  quantities,  which  is 
not  performable  but  by  mathematical  investi- 
gation, is  discarded  or  postponed,  a very  small 
quantity  of  time  will  suffice,  for  conveying  a 
general,  yet  sufficiently  instructive  intimation, 
of  what  is  ascertainable,  in  relation  to  such 
parts  of  the  contents  of  the  universe,  as  are  in 
any  way  open  to  our  observation.  But  if  this 
quantity,  small  as  it  is,  be  grudged,  it  is  only 
in  virtue  of  its  application  to  Geography  and 
Chronology,  that  Uranology  can  present  any 
very  decided  claim  to  admission  into  the 
Chrestomathic  course.  In  Stage  I.  Geography 
and  Chronology  were  considered  in  the  most 
simple  and  obvious  point  of  view ; and  ac- 
cordingly, without  reference  to  those  relations 
between  the  Earth  and  the  other  celestial 
bodies  (principally  our  Sun  and  Jlfoore,)  on 
which  the  facts  belonging  to  these  branches 
of  science  are  so  essentially  dependent.  In 
regard  to  Uranological  Geography  and  Uran- 
ological Chronology — the  practical  uses,  to 
which  these  two  branches  of  Uranology  are 
applied,  being  diflTerent— distinct  names  are 
accordingly  required,  for  giving  expression  to 
them ; but,  considered  as  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, the  consideration  of  them  is  inseparable. 
To  Uranological  Geography  more  particularly. 


belongs  the  division  made  of  space,  on  the 
Earth’s  surface;  viz.  the  division  into  climates, 
and  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude : and  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Moon  ou  the  tides , 
i.  e.  on  the  motions  of  such  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface  as  are  in  a liquid  state  ; perhaps  also 
in  the  winds,  i.  e.  on  the  motions  of  such  parts 
as  are  in  a gaseous  state.  To  Uranological 
Chronology  more  particularly,  belong  the  divi- 
sions made  of  time : viz.  the  natural  divisions 
into  periods,  cycles,  solar  years,  months,  lunar 
years,  and  days;  together  with  the  ulterior 
factitious  and  arbitrary,  but  not  the  less  neces- 
sary, divisions  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Place  and  time  being  considered  together, 
and  with  reference  to  each  other,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  employed  as  they  are  in  the  measure- 
ment of  both  these  quantities,  serve  for  the 
indication  and  guidance  of  the  course  of  a ship 
at  sea  ; and  thus  they  are,  as  it  were,  taken 
up,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  magnetic  needle, 
employed  as  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Navigator.  On  this  occasion,  by  means  of  our 
organs  of  sight,  light  becomes  a sort  of  instru- 
ment of  communication,  and  thence  of  measure- 
ment, between  this  our  planet  and  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  material  universe,  and,  not 
only  between  those  comparatively  near  orbs, 
on  which  the  motions  of  our  own  have  a per- 
ceptible dependence,  and  correspondent  reci- 
procal influence  ; but  between  our  own  and 
others,  such  as  the  Moons,  (called  Satellites  of 
Jupiter j)  the  star  called  the  Polar  Star,  and 
the  other  stars,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  Planets,  arc  called 
Stars — the  motions  of  which  have  for  their  place, 
a field,  separated  from  that  of  our  own  planet, 
by  distances,  more  and  more  extensive,  till  at 
last  they  stretch  to  such  a pitch,  as  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  calculation  : — the  motions ; — for  it 
appears  not  that  even  the  Stars  called  fixt,  are 
exempt  from  that  law  of  universal  gravitation, 
of  which  perpetual  as  well  as  universal  motion 
is  the  necessary  consequence. 

The  short  time  necessary  to  a general  ac- 
quaintance with  Uranology,  would  not  be  al- 
together uselessly  employed — would  not  be 
unchrestoinathically  employed — had  it  no  other 
use  than  that  of  preserving  the  mind  against 
the  alarming  and  predatory  delusions,  set  to 
work  by  the  species  of  impostor  called  an  As- 
trologer.* 

(89.)  ^Technology.}  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  signifies  an  art.  In  the  list 
of  separately  administered  branches  of  in- 
struction, this  article  may  serve  to  close  the 
last  Stage.  On  this  occasion,  as  far  as  time  will 


* Under  the  title  of  Sibley’s  Astrology,  a work 
has  been  seen,  containing  no  fewer  than  four  thick 
4to.  volumes,  of  very  recent  date.  A work  of  such 
expense  could  never  have  been  published,  but 
under  the  assurance  of  a considerable  number  of 
purchasers,  all  of  whom  must  necessarily  have  been 
found  in  the  most  opulent  and  extensively  educated 
classes. 
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adroit,  a c&nnecud  vitw  is  proposed  to  be  given, 
of  the  ofSTiXtuyiits  by  which  arts  and  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on.  The  more  general  infor- 
mation, obtained,  in  Stages  II.  and  III.,  in 
relation  to  Mechanics,  and  Chemistry,  and  some 
of  their  dependencies,  will  thus  be  extended 
farther  on  in  the  region  of  particulars.  On 
this  occasion  will  be  to  be  shown  and  exem- 
plified, the  advantages,  of  which,  in  respect  of 
despatch  and  perfection,  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  productive. 

Here  will  be  shovni  how,  by  the  help  of  this 
most  efficient  principle,  as  art  and  science  are 
continually  making  advances  at  the  expense 
of  ordinary  practice  and  ordinary  knowledge, 
60  manufacture  (if  by  this  term  may  be  dis- 
tinctively designated  art,  carried  on  with  the 
help  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  thence,  upon 
a large  scale)  is  continually  extending  its  con- 
quests, in  the  field  of  simple  handicraft  art — 
art  carried  on  without  the  benefit  of  that  newly 
found  assistance. 

To  reduce  the  apparent  infinitude  of  the 
subject  within  a comprehensible  compass,  it  will 
be  necessary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Logi- 
cian, to  apply  the  Tactics  (the  art  of  arrange- 
ment) of  the  Naturalist  to  the  contents  of  the 
field  of  the  Technologist;  to  bring  together 
and  class,  the  several  sorts  of  tools  and  other 
implements — and  that,  in  such  a maimer  as  to 
show  how  they  agree  with,  and  differ  from,  each 
other.  In  its  character  of  a school  of  Techno- 
logy, the  Chrestomathic  School,  though  not  a 
place,  would  thus  be  a source,  of  general  com- 
munication-— a channel,  through  which  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  artists  might  receive,  from  one 
another,  instruction  in  relation  to  points  of 
practice,  at  present  peculiar  to  each.  The 
Carpenter,  the  Joiner,  the  Cabinet-maker,  the 
Turner  in  wood,  the  Ship-builder,  &c.  ; the 
Whitesmith,  the  Blacksmith,  the  Metal-founder, 
the  Printer,  the  Engraver,  the  Mathematical 
Instrument  Maker,  &c.  ; the  Tailor,  the  Shoe- 
maker, the  Collar-maker,  the  Saddler,  &c. ; the 
Distiller,  the  Brewer,  the  Sugar-baker,  the 
Bread-baker,  &c.  Of  all  these  several  artists, 
the  respective  tools  and  other  implements — to- 
gether with  the  operations  performed  by  means 
of  them — will  thus  be  to  be  confronted  together  ; 
and  a comparative  and  comprehensive  view 
will  thus  be  to  be  given  of  their  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  mutual  information,  ca- 
pable of  being  by  this  means  derived  from  one 
another  by  the  artists  themselves,  to  the 
scholars  the  effect  will  be  that  enlivening  con- 
sciousness of  mental  vigour,  and  independent 
power,  which  is  the  fruit  of  learning  in  general, 
reaped  from  the  soil  of  a highly  cultivated 
mind.  As,  in  virtue  of  the  Grammatical  Exer- 
cises, in  the  Language  in  which  the  instruction 
is  delivered,  there  will  be  no  hard  names ; so, 
in  virtue  of  the  Exercises,  of  which  the  field  of 
art-and-science  learning,  including  this  appen- 
dage to  it,  is  the  subject — in  the  whole  field  of 
useful  instruction, — there  will  be  no  dark  spots. 


So  far  as  concerns  the  middling  classes,  tb« 
more  extensive  the  view,  thus  obtained  by  t•^e 
scholar,  of  the  field  of  Technology,  the  more 
usefully,  and  to  the  bent,  natural  or  adventi- 
tious, of  his  taste  and  inclination,  the  more 
favourably,  (consideration  had  at  the  same  time 
of  his  family  circumstances  and  connexions,) 
will  he  thus  find  the  field  of  his  livelihood  en- 
larged. 

(90.)  [Book-keej)ing  at  Large.Ji  The  com- 
mercial process  or  operation,  on  the  subject  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Book-keeping,  works 
in  such  multitude  have  been  published,  is  but 
a branch,  a particular  application,  of  an  art, 
of  the  most  extensive  range,  and  proportion- 
able  importance  : viz.  the  art  of  Book-keeping 
at  large;  the  art  of  Registration,  of  Recorda- 
tion; the  art  of  securing  and  perpetuating 
Evidence.  See  Table  II.  Principles,  Class  III. 

Correct,  complete,  clear,  concise,  easy  to  con- 
sult; in  case  of  error,  so  framed  as  not  to  cover 
it,  but  to  afford  indication  of  it : appropriate, 
i.  e.  adapted  to  the  particular  practical  pur- 
pose it  has  in  view ; the  purpose,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  labour  thus  bestowed  is  expended, 
— in  these  epithets  may  be  seen  the  qualities 
desirable  in  a system  of  this  kind.  The  new 
system  of  instruction,  at  any  rate  the  original 
inventor’s  edition  of  it,  presents  to  view  a per- 
fect specimen  of  the  practice  of  this  art,  as 
applied  to  those  inferior  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, which  it  has  already  taken  in  hand.  In 
the  Chrestomathic  School,  the  principle  thereby 
indicated  will  of  course  be  pursued  ; but,  pro- 
portioned to  the  superior  extent  of  the  field 
assumed  by  it,  will  necessarily  be  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  application  made  of  it.  In 
the  practice  of  this  most  universally  useful 
art,  all  those  Scholars,  who,  from  tlie  lowest 
up  to  the  highest  Stages,  in  the  character  of 
Teachers,  Private  Tutors,  or  Monitors,  bear 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  school,  will 
gradually  be  initiated,  and  insensibly  perfect- 
ed : and,  in  proportion  as  any  Scholar  appears 
qualified  to  take  any  such  part  in  it,  it  will  be 
the  duty  and  care  of  the  Master,  to  put  the 
means  of  so  doing  into  his  hands. 

As,  by  the  undermentioned  Abbe  Gaultier, 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  Abridgment-making, 
and  thence  of  Note-taking,  have  been  exhibited 
in  a general  point  of  view  ; so,  between  this 
time  and  the  time  at  which  the  Chrestomathic 
population  has  reached  its  last  and  highest 
stage,  no  doubt  but  that  some  apt  person  will 
be  found  to  perform  the  correspondent  good 
office,  in  favour  of  the  art  of  Registration,  or 
Book-keeping  at  large. 

(91.)  [Commercial  Book-keeping. Com- 
monly called,  without  addition.  Book-keeping. 
As  well  in  the  form  of  money  as  in  that  of 
money's  worth,  the  Chrestomathic  School  will, 
at  all  times,  have  its  receipts,  its  expenditure, 
and  its  stoci  in  hand.  In  its  system^  of  Book- 
keeping at  large,  it  will,  therefore,  in  so  far, 
comprise  and  possess,  a system  of  Commercial 
Book-keeping.  But,  to  the  Scholars,  when  they 
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go  abroad  in  the  world,  it  will  not  suffice  that 
they  are  initiated  in  the  particular  system 
of  Sook-keepinff  in  use  in  that  establishment : 
to  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  hereafter  betake 
themselves  to  any  eomnercicd  occupation,  it 
will  be  matter  of  adtantage,  not  to  say  of 
nece$$ity,  to  be  no  less  perfectly  acquainted 
with  whatsoever  system  is  in  use  in  other 
establishments,  and  especially  in  those  of  which 
commercial  profit  is  the  object  or  end  in  view. 
The  Italian  method,  or  method  of  Double 
Entry,  is  the  name  given  to  that  system  of 
Book-keeping  which  is  commonly  employed  in 
establishments  of  superior  importance.  Un- 
fortunately, old-established  as  it  is,  the  obscu- 
rity of  this  method  is  still  more  conspicuous 
than  its  and,  in  consequence,  genera- 

tion, instead  of  correction,  of  Error,  is  but  too 
frequent  a result.  This  obscurity  has,  for  its 
sole  came,  the  fictitiousness,  and  thence  the  in- 
erpressireness,  or  rather  the  misexpressiveness, 
of  the  language.  fiction  has  place  in  two 
principal  instances:  1.  in  the  employing  the 
word  designative  of  debt,  in  cases  in  which  no 
such  transaction  really  has  had  place ; 2.  in 
the  ascribing  to  objects  incapable  of  contract- 
ing this  or  any  other  obligation — such  as  the 
several  articles  of  which  the  mass  of  commer- 
cial stock  is  composed — the  capacity  and  act 
of  contracting  that  same  legal  obligation.  3. 
Moreover,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  incontest- 
able principle  of  evidence,  the  original  Record- 
book,  the  basis  of  all  the  other  books,  is  branded 
with  a note  of  worthlessness,  under  the  name 
of  the  WaMe-hook.  Meantime,  for  the  several 
events  and  states  of  things,  to  which  these  fic- 
titious denominations  are  allotted,  it  cannot 
be  but  that  other  denominations,  clear  of 
Fiction,  and,  in  a direct  way  and  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  mankind  in  general,  expressive 
of  the  objects  requiring  to  be  designated — are 
to  be  found  ; and,  by  any  such  universally  apt 
expressions,  so  many  expositions  and  explana- 
tions will  be  given  of  the  correspondent  ficti- 
tious and  unapt  ones.  In  this  design,  a little 
work  on  this  universally  useful  branch  of 
Logic,  was  long  ago  planned,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent in  preparation.* 

(92.)  [Note-taking:']  i.  e.  taking  Notes  or 
Memorandums  of  the  purport  of  any  discourse, 
whether  delivered  from  book  or  without  book; 
for  example,  as  here,  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion; and  in  the  case  of  exhibitions,  with  or 
without  memorandums  taken,  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  objects  exhibited.  The 
time  during  which  these  notes  are  taking, 

110  other  than  the  time  during  which  the  dis- 
course is  delivering,  and  the  object  exhibiting, 
including  any  such  pauses  as  may  happen  to 
take  place ; the  consequence  is,  that,  with 
relation  to  the  original  from  whence  they  are 
taken,  any  such  notes  can  scarcely  have  place 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  an  abridgment; 


* Some  farther  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  vol.  v.  p.  383,  et  seg. 


and  that  an  abridgment  made  extempore,  upon 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  with  very  little  time 
employable  in  the  process  of  consideration. 
On  this  occasion,  use  will  naturally  be  made 
of  a masterly  little  work  on  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  English,  by  the  Abbe  Gaultier. 

Note-taking  being,  in  so  far  as  the  note  falls 
short  of  being  a complete  copy,  a species  of 
composition,  and,  as  such,  in  some  sort,  a pro- 
duct of  invention,  and  that  product  produced 
extempore,  and  affording,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  correct  test  of  the  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  conception  which,  as  appears 
by  the  note  thus  taken,  has  been  formed  of  the 
original  discourse : this  is  the  sort  of  exercise, 
to  the  performance  of  which  the  maturest  state 
of  the  mind  is  requisite  ; and  which,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  the  last  of  all  the  exercises,  per- 
formed in  relation  to  the  several  subjects  of 
instimction  that  have  place  in  the  whole  of  the 
aggregate  course.  When  all  the  several  par- 
ticular courses  have  been  gone  through, icifAowt 
the  benefit  of  this  auxiliary  task,  then  will  be 
the  time  for  determining  which  of  them  stand 
most  in  need  of  it,  and  thereupon  to  which  of 
them  it  shall  be  afforded. 

(93.)  [School-room  insufficient;]  viz.  space 
in  the  school  itself.  In  most  instances,  Z)«j2ciw(/, 
Riding,  Fencing,  for  example,  the  objection  is 
obviously  an  insuperable  one.  In  that  of  the 
Military  Exercise,  so  would  it  be  so  far  as 
concerns  the  particular  portion  of  covered 
space  in  question  ; but,  suppose  a proper  spot 
obtainable  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  this 
objection,  at  any  rate,  vanishes. 

(94.)  [Admission  pregnant  with  exchision  .•] 

i.  e.  the  branch  of  instruction  in  question,  such, 
that  by  admission  given  to  it,  exclusion  would 
unavoidably  be  put  upon  others ; viz.  upon 
some  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  them.  Thus,  if 
instruction  in  Mtisic  were  admitted,  the  noise 
would  be  such,  that,  while  it  was  going  on, 
the  requisite  degree  of  attention  could  not  be 
paid  to  any  other.  So,  if  instruction  in  rela- 
tion to  controverted  points  of  Divinity,  were 
admitted,  whatsoever  were  the  tenets  taught, 
a parent  to  whose  notions  those  tenets  were, 
to  a certain  degree,  repugnant,  would  not  send 
his  child  to  a school,  which  numbered  among 
its  objects  and  its  promises,  the  impregnating 
with  those  tenets  the  minds  of  its  scholars. 

The  considerations  by  which,  in  the  pro- 
posed course  of  instruction,  nothing  that  re- 
gards Religion  is  intended  to  be  comprised, 
are  extremely  simple ; and  it  is  hoped  will 
receive  the  approbation  of  all  parties. 

1.  Necessity  of  the  course  thus  taken. 

2.  Ncedlessness  of  the  opposite  course. 

3.  Innoxiousness  of  the  course  thus  taken. 
Any  one  of  these  considerations  might  have 
sufficed  to  justify  it ; and  all  of  them,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  found  to  have  place. 

1.  Necessity  of  the  course  thus  taken. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  first  experiment,  on 
which  so  much  depends,  it  has  been,  and  is, 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  managers,  to  have 
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the  greatest  number  of  children  possible  to  try 
it  upon,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
length  of  time  during  which  a continuance  of 
the  necessary  exertion  on  the  part  of  all  the 
several  numbers  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  cheapness  of  the  terms  on  which  scholars 
can,  in  the  Bell  and  Lancasterian  systems,  re- 
ceive instruction  ; the  cheapness  of  the  terms, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  proposed  benefit  can  be  imparted, 
depends  on  the  number  capable  of  being  in- 
structed under  one  system  of  management,  and 
one  Head-master.  In  regard  to  the  proposed 
mass  of  instruction,  it  has  been  matter  of  con- 
sideration to  the  managers,  not  only  to  what 
ages  it  was  capable  of  being  applied,  but, 
moreover,  at  how  small  a rate  of  expense ; 
and,  consequently,  to  how  large  a proportion 
of  the  whole  population  it  was  capable  of  be- 
ing administered.  To  this  end  it  was,  that 
the  extent  to  be  endeavoured  to  be  given  to 
the  numbers  proposed  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  first  instance,  was  that  which  has  been 
regarded,  as  the  greatest  for  which  in  such  a 
case,  the  inspecting  eye  of  one  and  the  same 
general  master,  could  be  made  to  sufiice.  To 
liciVe  put  an  exclusion  upon  any  description  of 
children,  whose  parents  are  able  and  willing 
to  send  them  to  the  proposed  Chrestomathic 
School,  on  the  ground  of  lleligion,  would  have 
deprived  the  managers  of  an  indefinitely  ex- 
tensive number  of  children,  on  whom  to  try 
their  first  experiment ; a number  on  which 
their  wishes  had  fixed  with  a much  stronger 
degree  of  intensity  than  their  expectations. 

2.  Needlessness  of  the  opposite  course. 

When,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Instruction  of  Children  in  the 
inferior  and  most  necessary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, a determination  was  taken  to  comprise, 
in  the  plan  of  their  schools,  t'he  Christian  Re- 
ligion in  general,  and  the  Church  of  England 
form  of  it  in  particular,  it  could  not  but  have 
been  under  the  apprehension — nor  that  appre- 
hension by  any  means  an  ill-gi‘ounded  one— that 
to  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  number  of 
children  so  taught,  if  in  those  schools,  religion, 
in  that  established  form,  were  not  to  be  taught, 
the  consequence  would  be  that  neither  in  that 
form,  nor  in  any  other,  religion  would  have 
been  taught  to  them,  or  learnt  by  them  at  all. 

But  in  the  present  case,  that  is  in  the  case 
of  the  class  of  persons  in  whom,  in  addition  to 
the  desire  of  having  instruction  administered 
to  their  children  on  so  extensive  a field,  shall 
be  added  a degree  of  pecuniary  sufficiency 
adequate  to  the  quantum  of  school-money, 
(the  four  guineas,  or  the  two  guineas,  proposed 
to  be  required,)  no  such  apprehensions  could 
assuredly  have  place.  By  the  omission  in 
question,  at  any  rate,  no  reasonable  ground 
seems  to  present  itself  for  apprehending  that 
the  number  of  scholars,  sent  to  the  proposed 
school,  will  in  any  degree  be  lessened. 

By  the  very  supposition,  it  could  not  in  the 
case  of  those  pai'cnts,  if  any  such  there  be,  to 


whom,  in  the  character  of  a subject  of  instruc- 
tion, religion  is  a matter  of  indifference.  But 
in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  it  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  indifference,  what  objection  can  it  form 
to  the  proposed  plan, — that  out  of  the  twenty 
hours,  six  are  employed  in  subjects  other  than 
that  of  religion,  so  long  as  there  remains  the 
number  of  eighteen  hours,  during  any  part  of 
which,  by  themselves,  or  by  their  own  chosen 
substitutes,  religion,  in  whatsoever  form  is 
most  comformable  to  their  respective  con- 
sciences, may  be  administered. 

On  this  subject,  a consideration  highly  ma- 
terial, and  which  cannot  too  carefully  be  kept 
in  mind,  is,  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  a 
boarding-school, — it  is  a mere  day-school,  and 
nothing  more.  Were  it  a boarding-school, 
except  during  the  comparatively  short  por- 
tions of  time  occupied  by  vacations,  the 
scholars  would  stand  precluded  from  receiving 
instruction  on  this  head  from  any  other  source  ; 
and  subject  only  to  that  exception,  the  effect 
of  any  arrangement  by  which  the  subject  of 
lleligion  was  excluded  from  the  list  of  subjects 
taught  in  the  school,  would  be  to  exclude  it 
altogether,  down  to  the  time  of  his  departure, 
from  the  scholar’s  mind. 

The  Music  Master,  the  Dancing  Master,  the 
Writing  Master,  the  Lecturer  on  Natural 
Philosoi^hy,  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  the 
French  Master,  the  Italian  Master,  no  one  of 
all  these  different  sorts  of  instructors  ever  in- 
cludes, or  is  expected  to  include  Religion  in 
his  course.  If,  in  the  instruction  administered 
by  the  schoolmaster  by  whom  the  dead  lan- 
guages, or  one  of  them,  are  taught,  lleligion 
is  now  comprised,  it  is  cither  because  the 
school  kept  is  a boarding-school,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  public  schools,  having  a set  of 
boarding-schools  attached  to  them  ; or  beoause 
it  has  happened  to  the  schoolmaster  to  belong 
to  that  particular  profession  from  which  such 
instiniction  cannot  but  be  expected ; or  from 
some  other  such  irrelevant  and  accidental  cause. 

3.  lunoxiousness  of  the  omission. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on 
this  subject,  one  ground  of  possible  apprehen- 
sion, and  hence  of  objection,  remains,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  as  yet  unanswered.  Good, 
says  the  father  or  the  guardian  : true  it  is 
during  three-fourths  of  the  child’s  time,  (eigh- 
teen hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,)  you  leave 
me  at  liberty  to  administer  to  him  on  this  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  instruction  in  what 
shape  soever  I think  best ; so  far  all  is  well : 
but  of  the  remaining  fourth  part,  (the  space 
of  six  hours,)  during  which  you  are  in  pos.ses- 
sion  of  him,  the  whole  time  is  to  be  employed 
in  instruction,  and  the  few  casual  moments 
during  which  alone  my  unavoidable  avocations 
will  admit  of  my  administering  instruction  or 
causing  it  to  be  administered,  to  him,  what 
will  they  avail,  if  so  it  should  be  that  of  those 
six  hours,  any  part  should,  under  your  man- 
agement, be  employed  in  the  administering  of 
instruction  repugnant  to  Religion  in  general, 
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or  to  that  fonn  of  it  which,  in  my  eyes,  is  the 
best,  not  to  say  the  only  good  one. 

In  answer  to  an  observation,  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  they  are  fully  sensible,  the 
reply  of  the  managers,  which  the  witer  of 
these  pages  is  authorised  to  make,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  seen  to  be  as  full,  and  felt  to  be  as 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  short.  Under  their  man- 
agement, no  instruction  that  is  repugnant  or 
disrespectful  to  Religion  in  general,  to  the 
Christian  Religion  in  particular,  or  to  any 
one  form  of  it,  shall  ever  be  administered. 

Parents  and  guardians,  the  persons  to  whom 
this  answer  is  immediately  addressed,  are  not, 
it  is  true,  as  the  proposed  managers  cannot 
fail  to  perceive,  the  persons  on  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  depends  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  whom,  in  consequence,  this  proposal  is 
most  immediately  addressed.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  answer,  be  it  what  it  may, 
which  is  of  a nature  calculated  to  afford  satis- 
faction to  those,  whose  interest  in  the  matter 
is  so  much  greater  than  any  that  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  else,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in 
general  found  no  less  satisfactory  to  those 
whose  interest  is  of  inferior  magnitude  ; and, 
in  particular,  to  all  such  persons  as  on  other 
grounds  would  feel  disposed  to  contribute 
their  assistance. 

“ Nay,  but,”  says  somebody,  “ it  is  not  in  the 
remissness  of  parents  and  guardians, — I am 
sorry  to  say  the  too  general  remissness  of 
parents  and  guardians,- — it  is  not  in  their  in- 
difference to  this  most  important  of  all  subjects, 
— it  is  not  in  the  indifference  of  other  people 
that  I can  find  any  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
like  indifference  on  my  part.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  extensive,  not  to  say  general,  this 
indifference,  the  more  strongly  is  it  incumbent 
on  me,  and  on  all  others  who  join  with  me  in 
worshipping  God  in  that  perfect  form  in  which 
I worship,  to  do  what  depends  on  us  towards 
making  up  for  that  deficiency.  If,  then,  to 
the  instruction  which  you  administer  on  other 
subjects,  you  will  add  instruction  on  this, 
which  is  of  more  importance  tlian  all  the 
others  put  together,  and  that  in  the  particular 
form  whicli,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
it  is  the  best,  I hold  to  be  the  best,  there  is  so 
much  of  my  money  for  you  ; otherwise  none.” 

In  a discourse  to  some  such  effect  as  the 
above,  there  is  nothing  but  what  every  person, 
engaging  in  an  undertaking  such  as  that  in 
question,  ought  to  be  fully  prepared  to  expect. 
In  the  eyes  of  a class  of  persons,  nor  that  an 
inconsiderable  one,  which  always  has  existed, 
nor  will  ever  cease  to  exist,  Religion,  not  only 
in  the  Church  of  England  form,  but  in  every 
form,  is  seen  hanging  on  a thread — a thread 
which,  by  the  blast  of  this  or  that  speech,  or 
by  the  flutter  of  this  or  that  pamphlet,  is  in 
continual  danger  of  being  cut,  while,  without 
the  support  of  their  arm,  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  is  in  continual  danger  of  being  over- 
borne, his  intentions  defeated,  his  promises 
■violated.  To  those  to  whom  the  promises  of 


their  God  afford  not  any  sufficient  assurance, 
it  were  not  to  be  expected  that  any  firmer 
assurance  should  be  afforded  by  any  human 
promises. 

In  answer  to  such  apprehensions,  in  as  far 
as  they  may  be  capable  of  receiving  one,  no 
better  remedy  presents  itself  than  would  be 
afforded  by  that  great  institution,  the  National 
Institution,  by  which  so  much,  and  so  much 
good,  has  already  been  accomplished.  If,  in 
aid  of  the  first  great  cause,  second  causes  must 
still  be  looked  to,  there  may  be  seen  a second 
cause  of  the  most  potent  character,  and  to  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  anxious  persons  in 
question  cannot,  consistently  or  naturally,  be 
averse  ; a second  cause  of  which,  to  the  very 
purpose  of  calming  these  very  anxieties,  the 
power  has  so  recently  and  so  efficiently  been 
applied. 

As  to  the  present  humble  attempt,  why  not 
then  let  it  take  its  course  ? Wliy  not  even 
contribute  to  enable  it  to  take  its  chance  ? If 
in  other  respects  being  useful,  it  be  in  respect 
of  Religion,  innocuous,  it  may  claim,  at  any 
rate,  the  same  sort  and  degree  of  indulgence, 
and  even  countenance,  as  that  which  has  been 
recently  bestowed  upon  a superior  mode  of 
raising  mushrooms ; and  if,  contrary  to  the 
solemn  and  thus  publicly  announced  and 
disseminated  engagement, — if  the  proposed 
managers  prove  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  Religion, 
there  stands  that  society  to  which,  neither 
consistently  with  situation  can  the  will,  nor 
consistently  with  experience  the  power,  be 
■\vanting — the  power  to  reduce  to  thin  air  all 
danger  from  such  a source. 

In  their  hands  are  all  the  springs  of  human 
action,  all  the  sources  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment. Let  them  but  speak  the  word,  and  an 
hypsopromathic  national  school  will  raise  itself 
aloft,  and  the  Chrestomathic,  should  it  even, 
by  the  humble  endeavours  of  the  proposed 
managers,  have  been  completely  filled,  will 
find  itself  much  more  speedily  emptied.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  little  finger  of 
the  National  Society  will,  at  all  times,  be 
heavier  than  the  arm  of  the  Chrestomathic  ; 
and  on  the  side  on  which  the  superiority  of 
the  weight  of  metal  is  so  vast  and  so  undis- 
putable,  could  any  possibility  of  failure  be 
conceived  how  prodigious  must  be  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  indefensibleness  of  the  cause, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  all  but 
the  supposed  vanquished,  the  perversity  of 
mankind ! 

With  or  without  sharing  in  such  apprehen- 
sions, real  or  pretended,  as  the  above,  there 
will  be  found  another  class  of  persons,  and 
that  a very  numerous  one,  who,  in  the  success 
of  such  an  institution,  cannot  but  view  an 
injury,  more  or  less  serious,  to  their  own 
particular  interests.  For  on  the  part,  of 
every  person  whose  well-being,  m any  shape 
or  degree,  depends  upon  the  continuance  of 
iiny  inferior  mode  of  instruction  (not  to  speak 
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of  governmental,  legislative,  administrative, 
judicative  opposition,)  opposition  to  every 
endeavour  to  substitute  to  it  a superior  one, 
ought,  on  every  occasion,  to  be  expected  as  a 
watier  of  course.  As  a particular  interest, 
sumdbig  upon  the  face  of  it,  in  opposition  to 
a more  extensive  interest,  would  not,  to  those 
who  are  actuated  by  it,  present  any  very  pro- 
mising chance  of  being  adopted  by  any  persons 
who,  without  being  themselves  in  the  particular 
interest,  should  feel  themselves  standing  in 
the  general  one,  some  other  consideration  than 
the  really  actuating  one  will,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  be  looked  out  for ; and  when  will  any 
one  be  found  so  plausible  or  so  likely  to  be 
impressive,  as  the  apprehension  just  above 
mentioned ! 

It  is  not  for  ourselves,  it  is  not  for  any  such 
ever  miserable  sinners,  and  ever  unprofitable 
servants,  that  we  are  and  ought  to  be  afraid. 
God  and  his  cause — it  is  for  that  that  we  are 
afraid.  Tie  up  tight,  then,  your  purse-strings, 
and  lest,  by  false,  however  fair,  pretences,  you 
should  ever,  for  any  such  dangerous  purposes, 
be  tempted  to  untie  them,  against  all  such  pre- 
tences keep  your  eyes  steadily  averted,  and 
your  ears  as  inexorably  closed. 

Deficiency  of  means  is  commonly  one  of  the 
last  causes  which  a man  is  disposed  seriously 
to  oppose  to  a demand  which,  in  other  respects, 
would  not  be  unwelcome.  In  this,  as  in  any 
other  case,  a more  honoui-able  excuse  cannot 
be  found  than  that  which  is  presented  by  con- 
science ; and  where  the  will,  though  real,  is 
not  accompanied  with  the  means,  to  subject 
the  plea  to  a rigorous  scrutiny  would  be  add- 
ing hardship  to  hardship,  without  use.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  above  suggestion,  any  unwil- 
ling refuser  should  find  an  excuse  in  service- 
able condition,  ready  made  to  his  hands,  the 
labour  expended  in  the  putting  it  in  order 
will  not  be  without  its  use. 

(95.)  [Time  of  life  too  early.}  Supposing 
that,  in  the  instance  of  the  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  question,  this  objection  could  not,  if 
considered  as  applied  to  the  time  of  admission. 


1 be  other  than  a peremptory  one,  it  would  not 
i follow  but  that,  before  the  close  of  the  aggre- 
gate course,  it  may  have  altogetiier  ceased, 

(96.)  [Utility  not  sufficiently  general.}  In 
the  character  of  a ground  oj  omission,  this 
objection  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  hold 
good,  except  in  so  far  as  admission  would 
have  for  its  effect  the  putting  an  exclusion, 
either  altogether  or  in  part,  upon  some  other 
branch,  of  which  the  utility  is  more  extensive ; 
for,  at  any  rate,  the  Advantages,  attached  in 
common  to  all  learning  (as  per  Col.  I.,)  would 
be  among  the  fruits  of  it. 

(97.)  [Gymnastic  Exercises.}  GymnaMic, 
from  a Greek  word,  which  signifies  naked.  In 
the  warmer  climates  of  Greece,  exercises,  re- 
quiring bodily  exertion,  used  to  be  performed 
in  a state  more  nearly  approaching  to  naked- 
ness than  that  in  which  they  are  commonly 
performed,  in  times  and  places  in  which,  as 
with  us,  there  is  less  heat  and  more  delicacy. 

(98.)  [Military  Exercise.}  See  {93.)  School- 
room insufficient,  and  (99.)  Art  of  Wa/r. 

(99.)  [Art  of  War:}  including  Tactics, 
Military  and  Naval.  Of  this  art,  the  Military 
Exercise  is  itself  one  branch.  ^ far  as  con- 
cerns this  branch,  neither  can  the  utility  of  it 
(when  the  female  sex  is  excepted)  be  said  not 
to  be  sufficiently  general,  nor  the  time  of  life 
too  early,  so  far  as  concerns  the  last  year  or 
two  of  the  proposed  schooltime. 

(100.)  [Private  Ethics  or  Morals.}  Import- 
ant as  is  this  branch  of  art  and  science,  admis- 
sion cannot  consistently  be  given  to  it  in  the 
character  of  a distinct  branch  of  art  and  science. 
Controverted  points  stand  excluded,  partly  by 
the  connexion  they  are  apt  to  have  with  con- 
troverted points  in  Divinity,  partly  by  the 
same  considerations  by  which  controverted 
points  in  divinity  are  themselves  excluded. 
Uncontroverted  points  will  come  in — come  in 
of  course,  and  without  any  particular  scheme 
of  instruction — on  the  occasion  of  such  pas- 
sages in  History  and  Biography,  as  come  to 
be  taken  for  the  subjects  of  G-rammatical  and 
other  Exercises. 
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I.— NOTES  TO  THE  EXERCISES. 


(a.)  [Mathetic.]  From  a Greek  word,  which 
signifies  conduciTe  to  learning.  Syn.  (i.  e.  Sy- 
nonymous terms  or  phrases) — Jmbibitive,Acqui- 
gitke  exercises  : exercises,  by  the  performance 
of  which,  instruction  or  learning  is  imbibed, 
acquired,  obtained;  by  which  progress  is  made, 
proficiency  obtained,  or  a lesson  got : simply 
mathetic,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which 
may  be  termed  mathetico-docimastic,  as  per 
No.  (9.)  by  which  progress  is  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibited. 

Correspondent,  and,  in  its  performance,  pre- 
cedent, as  well  as  in  some  cases  subsequent,  to 
each  species  of  exercise  performed  by  the 
learner,  is  a didactic  operation  {didactic,  from 
a Greek  word,  signifying  conducive  to  teaching^ 
which  must  be  performed  by  the  teacher.  From 
the  general  nature  of  the  case,  the  nature  of 
the  didactic  operation,  correspondent  to  the 
mathetic  exei-cise,  will,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  conceived  : but  for  greater  clearness, 
and  more  particular  designation,  will  in  each 
instance  be  here  given. 

(b.)  [Probative.]  Syn.  Pocimastic : from  a 
Greek  word,  which  signifies  the  afibrding  ex- 
perimental proof,  such  as  in  chemistry  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  a test : exercises,  by 
the  performance  of  which  proof  of  progress  or 
proficiency,  and,  if  any,  of  the  degree  of  it,  is 
made : to  this  head  belong  the  exercises,  by 
the  performance  of  which  a lesson  is  said. 

(1.)  [Orally  or  Scriptitiously.]  Orally,  i.e. 
by  word  of  mouth  : scriptitiously,  i.  e.  in  writ- 
ing, or  in  print : [in  tenninis]  Syn.  in  the 
very  terms,  in  the  very  words  ; in  tenor. — Cor- 
respondent DIDACTIC  OPERATION,  Delivery,  oral 
or  scriptitious,  of  these  same  portions  of  dis- 
course. 

(2.)  [In  purport.]  Syn.  in  words,  which, 
however  different,  present  the  same  import, 
sense,  meaning,  signification — the  same  ideas — 
are  to  the  same  effect. 

On  the  difference  between  tenor  and  purport 
depends,  (it  will  be  seen,)  in  several  very  ma- 
terial respects,  the  nature  and  effect  of  this, 
and  the  recitative  and  responsive  exercises. 
Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 : viz.  according  as  it  is  in 
tenor  only,  or  in  purport  only,  or  in  either 
indifferently,  that  the  recital  or  responsion  is 
required  to  be  performed.  See  Principles, 
No.  23.  ^ 

(3.)  [Sensible  Objects.]  Such  objects,  by 
which  ideas  are  presented  to  us,  through  the 
medium  of  any  of  our  five  senses.  These  are — 
1.  In  so  far  as  natural  history  is  the  subject, 


bodies  and  portions  of  matter,  in  the  state, 
whether  of  rest  or  motion,  in  which  they  are 
found  or  observed,  before  they  have  been  made 
to  undei’go  any  change  by  human  art.  2.  In 
so  far  as  either  experimental  philosophy,  or 
technology  (i.  e.  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to 
already  established  arts)  is  the  subject,  they 
will  be  found  referable  to  one  or  other  of  four 
heads,  viz.  operations,  subject  matters,  instru- 
ments, and  results:  1.  Operations,  i.  e.  motions, 
produced  with  the  view  of  producing  the  re- 
sults: 2.  Subject  matters  operated  upon;  3. 
Instruments  operated  with,  or  by  means  of; 
and  4.  Results,  which  are  mostly  bodies, 
brought  into  some  new  form  ; but,  in  some 
instances,  motions  produced  for  some  special 
purpose.  Correspondent  didactic  operations — 
Making  exhibition  of  those  same  sensible  ob- 
jects. 

(4.)  [Organic  Exercises.]  Exercises,  in  the 
performance  of  which  bodily  organs  are  em- 
ployed : as,  in  the  case  of  pronunciation,  spell- 
ing, and  reading,  the  organs  of  speech ; in  the 
case  of  drawing  and  writing,  the  hands;  and 
not  merely,  as  in  the  case  of  recollection,  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Correspondent  didactic 
OPERATIONS — Prescription  and  direction,  of 
these  same  organic  exercises  : and,  in  case  of 
drawing  and  writing,  inspection  of  the  several 
products. 

(5,  6.)  [Simply  Recitative  Exercises.]  Reei- 
tative,  i.  e.  consisting  in  the  reciting  or  repeat- 
ing of  some  portions  of  discourse,  as  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  print  or  icriting : for 
which  purpose  it  must  have  been  gotten  by 
heart,  as  the  phrase  is ; and,  accordingly,  if 
delivered  in  print,  said  off  book,  as  the  phrase 
is,  or  out  of  book,  or  without  book,  simply : viz. 
to  distinguish  this  from  the  responsive  exer- 
cises, No.  (7.) 

(7,0.)  [Responsive  Exercises.]  Correspondent 
DIDACTIC  operation,  interrogative  examination, 
i.  e.  prescription  and  direction  of  this  same 
exercise. 

(9.)  [Test  of  Intellection.]  i.  e.  as  a proo/ 
of  liis  understanding,  or  a trial,  how  far,  if  at 
all,  he  understands,  what  he  has  heard  or  re- 
peated; for,  a case,  which  otherwise  is  but  too 
apt  to  happen,  is  that,  after  having  heard,  or 
after  having  read,  and  thereupon  learnt  to 
repeat,  though  it  be  ever  so  correctly  and  com- 
pletely, the  words  of  a discourse,  which,  for 
tliat  purpose,  have  been  delivered  to  him,  the 
pupil, — instead  of  laying  up  in  his  mind  the 
proper,  i.  e.  the  intended,  meaning.  No.  (2.), 
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the  meaning  which  the  words  were  intended 
to  C’Onney,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  which  con- 
sists their  sole  — contains  in  his  mind — has  in 

liis  memory,  nothing  but  the  bare  wards;  i.  e. 
the  sounds,  with  or  without  the  forms  presented 
to  the  eye  by  the  series  of  the  ld,ters:  i.  e.  no 
meaning  at  all,  or  some  meaning  more  or  less 
improper — more  or  less  incorrect  or  incomplete. 
For  putting  him  to  this  trial,  one  mode  or  test 
is,  the  calling  upon  him,  viz.  by  a question, 
expressed,  whether  in  the  same  words,  or  in 
different  words,  to  deliver  the  same  meaning, 
but  expressed  in  other  words.  Another  expe- 
dient is  confined  to  the  case,  where  the  object 
of  the  insti’uction  is,  to  teach  the  practice  of 
some  branch  of  art,  to  the  practice  of  which 
the  exercise  of  some  bodily  organ  is  necessary, 
or  some  branch  of  science,  the  possession  of 
which  is  capable  of  being  proved  by  the  prac- 
tice of  some  correspondent  art:  in  this  latter 
case,  the  fact,  viz.  of  his  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  by  which  the  instruction 
in  question  relative  to  the  science  was  ex- 
pressed, is  capable  of  being  proved,  in  some 
degree,  by  his  performing  some  organical 
operation,  by  the  performance  of  which  the 
correspondent  art  is  practised. 

Thus,  in  so  far  as  his  pronunciation  is  cor- 
rect, he  affords  a proof  that  the  instructions, 
which  have  been  conveyed  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  art  of  speaking,  are,  in  so  far, 
not  only  remembered  by  liiin,  but  understood; 
in  so  far  as  his  writing  is  correct,  that  the 
corresponding  instructions,  on  the  subject  of 
the  art  of  writing,  are,  in  so  far,  not  only 
remembered,  but  understood:  if,  after  the 
description  given  to  him  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  this  or  that  species  of  plant,  or 
animal,  or  tool,  or  utensil,  or  mathematical, 
fgure,  he  is  able  to  give  expression,  and  has 
accordingly  given  expression,  to  these  same 
marks,  by  drawing,  here,  likewise,  in  so  far  as 
the  figure  drawn  by  him  is  correct,  he  has 
afforded  a proof  that  that  same  description  has 
not  only  been  remembered  by  him,  but  under- 
stood. Correspondent  didactic  operations. 
Prescription  and  direction  of  those  same  exer- 
cises ; organic  operations,  and,  in  the  case  of 
drawing  or  writing,  inspection  of  the  result. 

(10.)  \_Note-taking.'\  The  principal  and 
most  immediate  use  of  this  exercise  is  to  serve 
as  a test  of  intellection,  as  per  (No.  9.) ; espe- 
cially in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits  not  the  application  of  the  sort  of  organic 
test  therein  described. 

But  in  it  is  included  a certain  species  of 
composition,  and  thereby  a certain  degree  of 
intention.  It  is,  therefore,  among  the  highest 
species  of  exercise ; a task,  for  the  due  and 
effectual  performance  of  which,  the  maturest 
state  of  the  minds,  for  which  the  course  of 
instruction  here  in  question  is  designed,  will 
probably  be  found  requisite.  Correspondent 
didactic  operations.  Prescription  and  direc- 
tion of  this  same  exercise,  and  inspection  of  the 
notes^  which  are  the  res^t  of  it.  To  one  or 


other  of  these  exercises,  mathetic  and  probative, 
or  both  in  one,  every  possible  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, applicable  to  intellectual  instruction  in 
general,  will,  it  is  supposed,be  found  reducible  ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  supposed,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  is  not — and  that  with  the 
full  benefit  of  the  Bell  Instruction  System — 
applicable  to  all  the  several  branches  of  that 
learning,  enumerated  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  the  applicability  of  that  system,  with  a 
degree  of  advantage  equal  to  what  has  been 
so  universally  experienced  in  the  lower  order 
of  schools,  to  those  several  branches,  when 
taught  in  the  proposed  Chrestomathic  School, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  be  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  doubt. 

(11.)  [Parsing.']  In  the  exercise  called 
parsing,  two  distinguishable  operations  are 
supposed  to  be  commonly  included ; viz.  1 . 
Indication  of  the  grammatical  relations,  which 
the  component  words  of  each  sentence  bear  to 
another ; 2.  Indication  of  the  grammatical 
rules,  by  which  the  custom  of  the  language,  in 
those  particulars,  is  expressed,  and  conformity 
to  that  custom  accordingly  prescribed. 

[Canoniphantic.]  From  a Greek  word  sig- 
nifying a rule,  and  another  signifying  indica- 
tion. Correspondent  didactic  operation.  Pre- 
scription and  direction  of  this  same  exercise, 
and,  if  performed  in  writing,  inspection  of  the 
result.  This  same  description  applies  to  the 
several  didactic  operations,  corresponding  to 
the  several  exercises  herein  aftermentioned. 

(12.)  [Single  Translation.]  Tliis  exercise 
wears  a different  character,  and  is  productive 
of  different  effects,  according  as  the  vernacular 
language  is  or  is  not  one  of  the  two  languages ; 
and  if  yes,  according  as  the  foreign  language 
in  question  is  translated  from,  or  translated 
into. 

(13.)  [DouUe  or  reciprocal  Translation.] 
This  exercise  wears  a different  character  ac- 
cording to  the  diversifications  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  single  translation,  and  according  as 
literal  conformity  on  the  one  or  the  other  side, 
or  on  both,  is,  or  is  not,  exacted. 

(14.)  [Clark's  Exercise.]  Advantages  at- 
tached to  this  exercise,  in  comparison  with 
translation  into,  or  composition  in,  the  foreign 
language,  with  the  help  of  a dictionary.  1. 
Saving’of  the  time,  necessary  to  the  finding  out 
of  the  word.  2.  Saving  of  the  titne,  naturally 
and  frequently  consumed,  in  inaction  or  irre- 
levant reading,  in  the  course  of  the  search. 
3.  Saving  of  the  perplexity,  attendant  on  the 
choice  between  the  several  words  presented  by 
the  dictionary  ; a choice  to  which,  for  a long 
time,  the  pupil  continues  irremediably  incom- 
petent. 

(15.)  [Metre  restoring.]  A verse  being 
chosen  by  the  Master,  and  the  words  thrown 
out  of  their  order,  in  such  sort  that  they  no 
longer  constitute  a verse,  this  exercise  coi^ 
sists  in  restoring  them  to  their  order : to  which 
purpose  some  acquaintance  with  the  imture  of 
the  sort  of  verse,  and  the  rules  of  Prosody, 
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i.  e.  versification,  in  general,  is  necessary.  This 
exercise  operates  therefore  as  a test — not  only 
of  remeftthrance — but  of  intellection,  with  re- 
gard to  those  rules. 

( 1 6.)  [ Prosodial  nonsignificant.}  In  schools 
this  is  called  making  nonsense  verses.  Acci- 
dent will  every  now  and  then  give  to  the 
nonsense  the  appearance  of  ludicrous  sense. 
To  this  exercise,  the  metre  restoring  exercise 
may  serve  as  an  introduction.  It  affords  a 
certainty  of  success  : and  saves  the  time,  that 
would  otherwise  be  to  be  employed  in  the 
search  of  words.  By  the  shortness  of  the 
time  requisite,  it  would  be,  in  a particular 
degree,  well  adapted  to  the  present  system. 
See  No.  (31.)  Short-Lesson  principle.  Whether 


it  has  anywhere  been  employed  cannot  here 
be  stated.  The  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by 
that  of  Clark's  Exercise. 

(17.)  iPurely-metrical  Translation.}  In 
this  case  the  translation  is  into  metre,  and 
may  be  performed  from  other  metre,  or  from 
prose  : the  exercise  being  purely  metrical,  the 
language  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  One  of 
the  Westminster  School  exercises  used  to  be — 
taking  an  epigram  of  Martial,  or  an  ode  of 
Horace,  and  translating  it  into  some  ether  of 
the  species  of  verse  to  be  found  in  the  same 
books.  Its  objects  are — 1.  familiarizing  the 
learner  with  the  metre  into  which  he  trans- 
lates ; 2.  giving  him  a command  of  words  in 
the  language. 


II.  NOTES  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES. 


(c.)  [Principles  of  Management.}  Of  the 
plan  pursued  in  the  giving  of  names  to  these 
several  principles,  the  idea  was  taken  from 
the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their 
Votes,  as  copied  or  imitated  in  the  neicspapers, 
in  relation  to  Bills  when  spoken  of  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  progress  in  the  Houses.  Any 
names  less  uncouth  and  more  expressive,  will, 
if  suggested,  be  gratefully  received,  and  gladly 
substituted.  It  is  only  by  giving  thus  to  each 
its  particular  name,  (viz.  in  the  form  of  a com- 
pound substantive  or  adjective,)  and  to  all  one 
common  n2i\nB,yiz. principles,  that  the  arrange- 
ments could  be  employed,  by  which  the  parti- 
cular ends  and  uses  common  to  each  class,  and 
the  sort  of  relation  borne  by  each  principle  to 
every  other,  and  thence  to  the  whole  system,  are, 
as  hero,  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view  ; 
and  thereby  the  whole  system  exposed  in  the 
most  commodious  manner  to  that  scrutiny,  by 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  is  close  and  intimate, 
the  perfection  of  the  system  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  rendered  manifest. 

( 1 .)  [Scholar-Teacher  Principle.}  The  prin- 
ciple, which  consists  in  employing,  as  teachers 
to  the  rest,  some  of  the  most  advanced,  and  in 
other  respects  most  capable,  among  the  scholars 
themselves : — maximizing  the  use  and  appli- 
cation made  of  this  principle,  i.  e.  giving  to 
it  the  utmost  extent  capable  of  being  given  to 
it  with  advantage — raising  it  to  a maximum. 
In  this  maximization  consists  the  only  pecu- 
liarity, and  correspondent  utility,  of  this  part 
of  the  system. — Advantages  gained,  I.  Saving 
in  money.  Every  professional  teacher  would 
need  to  be  paid  ; no  such  scholar-teacher  needs 
to  be,  or  is  paid.  II.  Saving  in  Time.  Under 
the  inspection  of  one  professional  General  Mas- 
ter, the  whole  number  of  Scholars  may  be  cast 
into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  different 
brunches  of  instruction,  and  difih'ent  degrees  of 
gyrojiciency  in  each ; each  such  class  under  the 
direction  of  its  Scholar-Teacher  ; the  instruc- 


tion of  all  these  classes  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  III.  Increase  in  relative  aptitude.  1. 
For  securing  the  attention  of  a grown  person 
in  the  character  of  Teacher  to  such  business, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  lowest  branches, 
which  form  the  occupation  of  children  but  just 
emerged  from  infancy,  the  nature  of  the  case 
scarce  admits  of  any  other  generally  applying 
motive  than /ear;  viz.  the  fear  of  losing  the 
situation;  i.  e.  the  provision  annexed  to  it.  In 
it  he  can  find  neither  instruction,  amusement, 
nor,  except  that  fear,  any  other  cause  of  in- 
terest: his  attention  is  perpetually  called  off 
by  such  other  ideas,  whatsoever  they  may  be, 
in  which,  for  the  moment,  it  happens  to  him 
to  take  an  interest.  In  the  breast  of  the 
Scholar-T cocker,  the  honour  and  power,  at- 
tached to  the  function,  cannot  fail  of  operating 
in  the  character  of  a reward ; of  a reward,  the 
operativeness  and  sufficiency  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  an  ample  and  uninterrupted 
body  of  experience.  Instead  of  being  so  com- 
pletely stale  as  in  the  other  case,  the  subject, 
contemplated  in  this  new  point  of  view,  is  not 
yet  become  so  familiar  as  to  have  lost  alto- 
gether the  sort  of  interest,  which,  particularly 
in  a juvenile  mind,  is  attached  to  novelty; 
— especially,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  situa- 
tion of  judge,  presiding  on  the  occasion  of  the 
contest,  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
place-capturing  principle.  No.  (10.)  2.  By 

liis  age  and  situation,  the  yaMwi/^,  and  com- 
pletely subject  Teacher,  is,  to  a certainty  and 
j constancy,  rendered  more  tractable,  than  a 
grown-up  under-Mcjder  can  ever  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be.  Un  eacu  point,  tne  grown-v/p 
Teacher  is  liable  to  have  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  with  it  a will  of  his  own,  contrary 
to  that  of  his  superior  and  employer;  to  which 
will,  at  any  rate  during  the  absence  or  inatten- 
tion of  such  his  principal,  it  is  in  his  power  to 
give  effect.  To  the  juvenile  and  subject 
Scholar-Teacha-,  this  can  never  happen.  The 
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»f(yesihnal  under-Teaciher,  be  his  negligence 
'.*r  perversity  what  it  may,  cannot  be  subjected 
to  any  other  punishment  than  that  of  dismissal  : 
■ punishment,  by  the  infliction  of  which,  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  the  jud^e  would 
be  no  less  a sufferer  than  the  deUnqtie'nt.  IV. 
By  teaching  others,  the  scholar  is,  at  the  same 
time,  teaching  himself:  imprinting,  more  and 
more  deeply,  into  his  own  mind,  whatsoever 
ideas  he  has  received  into  it  in  the  character 
of  a learner:  taking  of  them,  at  the  same 
time,  a somewhat  new  and  more  commanding 
view,  tinged,  as  they  are,  with  an  enlivening 
colour  by  the  associated  ideas  of  reputation,  and 
of  that  povcer,  which  has  been  the  fruit  of  it. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is,  there- 
fore, not  a makeshift,  occasionally  employed, 
as  under  the  old  system,  for  want  of  a suffi- 
cient supply  oi grown-up  uuder-Teachers,but  an 
essential  feature,  operating  to  the  complete  and 
purposed  exclusion,  of  all  such  naturally  reluc- 
tant and  untractable  subordinates. 

But  the  faculty,  of  giving  to  this  principle 
any  such  extension  to  advantage,  depends,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  several  other  parts 
of  the  system,  viz.  on  the  simplicity,  and  thence 
on  ths  shortness,  of  the  lessons,  as  per  No.  (31.)  ; 
on  the  exteM  to  which  the  practices  of  repeti- 
tion and  responsion  in  terminis.  Exercises,  No. 
(5.)  and  (7.)  can  be  applied  to  advantage,  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a test  of  intellection,  as  per  No.  (24.) 
and  (25.),  their  cAecIs,  viz.  the  organic  species 
of  exercise,  and  the  note-taking  exercise,  can 
be  employed  ; and  in  so  far  as  responsion  in 
purport  is  either  extracted  or  received,  the 
allowance  given  to  eventual  appeal,  as  per  No. 
(11.),  from  the  decisions  of  the  juvenile  under- 
Tcacher  to  the  Master — the  supreme  and  uni- 
versal judge. 

(2.)  [Contiguous  proficiency  principle.l  On 
this  sort  of  contiguity  depends,  as  hath  just 
been  seen,  no  small  part  of  the  advantage, 
which  the  case  of  tjie  Scholar-Teacher  has 
over  that  of  the  grown-up  Teacher : but,  the 
higher  advanced  in  the  line  of  proficiency  the 
Scholar-Teacher  is  above  his  pupils,  the  nearer 
does  his  situation  approach  to  that  of  grown- 
up Teacher  : honour  less,  power  less  gratify- 
ing, instruction  and  anmsement,  if  any,  less  and 
less.  At  the  same  time,  what  may  not  unfre- 
quently  happen,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest  classes,  is,  that  at  an  age,  at  which,  in 
respect  of  proficiency  in  learning,  he  is  ripe 
for  the  office,  the  Scholar  is  not  so  as  yet  in  re- 
spect of  the  faculty  of  discretion,  or  that  of 
judicature.  So  far  as,  in  respect  of  these  latter 
qualifications,  a deficiency  has  place,  so  far  a 
departure  from  the  contiguous  proficiency  prin- 
ciple may  be  found  necessary. 

(3.)  [Scholar-Tutor principle.l  TheScholar- 
Teacher  delivers  the  directions  to  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  a class  at  once  ; he  pre- 
sides over  the  probative,  and  in  particular  over 
the  recitative  and  responsive  exercises.  Nos. 
{5.)  and  (7.),  performed  by  all  together,  under 
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the  spur  of  the  place-capturing  principle.  No. 
(10.) — exercises,  by  the  performance  of  which 
the  several  lessons  are  said.  By  the  Scholar- 
Tutor,  assistance  is,  in  case  of  need,  afforded 
to  some  one  other  Scholar,  attached  to  him  for 
this  purpose  in  the  character  of  a private 
pupil,  during  the  several  portions  of  time,  al- 
lotted for  the  getting  of  the  respective  lessons. 
The  local  station  of  the  Scholar- TeacAcr  is, 
consequently,  a distinguished  and  solitary 
one  ; that  of  the  Scholar-Tutor  is  a social  one, 
just  by  the  side  of  his  pupil.  The  less  the 
degree  of  general  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  the 
like  capacity  needful  on  the  part  of  the  occa- 
sional assistant.  On  this  principle  it  is,  that 
the  operation  of  pairing  is  performed.  Sup- 
pose, in  one  class,  eleven  Scholars,  and  to  each 
a different  degree  of  capacity,  for  this  pur- 
pose, ascribed  ; he  who  has  eleven  degrees  is 
paired  with  him  who  has  but  one ; he  who  has 
ten  degrees,  with  him  who  has  two ; he  who  has 
six  degrees,  remaining  single. 

(4.)  [Scholar-Monitor  principle.']  Of  this 
office — an  office  of  indispensable  necessity  in 
all  large  schools  upon  the  ordinary  plan — ■ 
little  or  no  need  will  probably  be  found,  on  the 
plan  of  architectural  construction  prescribed 
by  the  Panopticon  principle.  No.  (9.),  by 
which  every  human  object  in  the  whole  build- 
ing is  kept  throughout  within  the  reach  of  the 
Head-Master’s  eye. 

[ilf aster’s  Time-saving  principle.]  The  Mor- 
naging  Master  is  but  one : to  the  number  of 
the  Scholar-Masters  there  are  no  limits,  but 
what  experienced  convenience  dictates.  What- 
soever can  be  equally  well  done  by  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  his  time  would  be  very  ill  em- 
ployed in  doing  or  endeavouring  to  do.  Ge- 
neral inspection  and  direction  is  the  business 
which  mtist  be  done  by  him,  and  cannot  be 
done  by  any  one  else  : whatsoever  time  is  by 
him  employed  on  any  other  business,  the  danger 
is,  lest  it  be  taken  from  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  his  peculiar  busi- 
ness, as  above. 

(6.)  [Regular  Visitation  principle.]  The 
operation  of  this  sort  of  tribunal  is  an  advan- 
tage which  a school,  instituted  and  supported 
by  contributions,  possesses  in  comparison  with 
an  ordinary  school.  By  the  schools  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  called 
the  National  Society,  it  may  in  general  be 
expected  to  be  possessed,  in  a degree  more  or 
less  considerable,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances. By  the  Chrestomathic  School,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  possessed  in  a 
still  superior  degree,  the  superiority  of  which 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  ulterior  interest 
possessed  by  the  conductors  in  this  case,  in 
addition  to  that  possessed  by  the  superintend- 
ants  in  that  other  case.  But  the  means  which 
the  visiters,  be  they  who  they  may,  have  for 
the  execution  of  their  trust  to  advantage  and 
with  effect,  depend  almost  altogether  upon 
the  principles,  Nos.  (13, 14, 15, 16,)  respeot* 
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ing  Evidence : the  good  effects  producible  by 
the  jnd^tnent  which,  on  each  occasion,  they 
pronounce,  and  the  arrangements  wliich  they 
nake  iti  relation  to  what  is  to  be  done,  are 
completely  dependent  upon  the  knowledge 
which  they  possess, upon  the  informationyvhich. 
they  have  received,  concerning  what  has  been 
done. 

(7.)  [Punishment  minimieing  principle.} 

(8.)  [Reward  economizing  principle.}  Two 
intimately  eounected  principles,  both  of  them 
of  cardinal  importance,  may  be  seen,  in  the 
idea  and  practice  of  setting  up  these  results  in 
the  character  of  ends  or  objects  to  be  aimed  at : 
these,  together  with  the  several  maximizing 
principles.  Nos.  (1.)  (3.)  (13.)  (14.)  (22.) 
(23.)  (24.)  (25.)  (26.)  (31.)  (37.)  and  the  se- 
veral promissory  principles,  Nos.  (17.)  (19-) 
(30.)  (32.)  (33.)  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  branches  of  tliat  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple, so  peculiar  to  tins  system,  by  which  per- 
fection, on  every  point,  the  idea  of  it  having 
been  conceived,  is  represented  as  capable  of 
being,  and  therefore  as  being  what  ought  to  be, 
obtained.  To  give  effect  to  these  two  prin- 
ciples is  the  object  and  effect  of  the  four  others 
which,  in  this  same  division,  follow  them. 

Facility  of  delinquency,  inapplicability  of 
reward,  uncertainty  of  the  forthcoming  ness  of 
evidence,  and  thence  of  the  application  of  what- 
ever of  punishment  or  reward  may  be  intended 
to  be  administered, — as  those  several  quanti- 
ties increase,  so  does  the  quantity  (i.  e.  the 
mtensity  or  duration)  of  the  punishment,  neces- 
sitated : in  proportion  as  any  of  these  quanti- 
ties decrease,  so  (if  nothing  be  wrong  in  the 
system  of  judicature)  may  the  quantity  of 
punishment  denounced  and  applied  : always 
understood,  that  punishment  is  no  punishment 
unless,  supposing  it  inflicted,  the  suffering  pro- 
duced by  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  under 
temptation,  greater,  than  enjoyment  expected 

from  the  offence.  By  the  application  made  of 
the  Inspection  principle.  No.  (S.)  and  the  Scho- 
lar-Tutor principle,  No.  (3.),  the  facility  of 
delinquency  is,  in  all  its  shapes  nearly  done 
away : by  the  Short  Lesson  principle.  No.  (31.) 
the  pain  of  labour,  and  theiice  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  delinquency  in  the  shape  of  idleness, 
is  minimized;  by  the  Place-capturing  principle. 
No.  (10.),  reward  to  the  well-doer  is  rendered, 
so  far,  a constant  accompaniment  of  the  gentle 
punishment,  brought  on  the  offender  by  the 
offence  : by  the  principles  respecting  evidence. 
Nos.  (13.)  (14.)  (15.)  (16.),  operating  in  con- 
junction with  the  Inspection  principle,  all  un- 
certainty respecting  evidence  is  done  away. 

As  to  reward  but  for  the  apparent  paradoxi- 
cality and  anti-sentimentality,  instead  ot  econo- 
mixing,  minimizing  would,  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  punishment,  have  been  inserted. 
For  (perfectly  free  donations  excepted)  never 
can  the  matter  of  reward  be  obtained,  to  pour 
into  one  bosom,  but  at  the  expense  of  suffering, 
however  remote  and  disguised,  inflicted  upon 
ftihun.  Neither  in  power,  in  dignities,  in  hott- 


ours — no,  nor  even  in  simple  reputation,  will 
any  exception  be  found  to  this  rule.  There- 
fore it  is,  that,  in  a government,  though  tyranny 
may  exist  without  profusion,  profusion  caimot 
exist  without  correspondent  tyranny. 

(9.)  [Inspection  principle.}  In  the  Bell- 
Instruction  System  in  general,  in  virtue  of  the 
Scholar-Teacher,  &e.,  principles  Nos.  (1.)  (3.) 
(4.),  and  the  Master's  time  saving  principle. 
No.  (5.),  witli  or  without  locomotion  on  the 
part  of  the  Master,  this  object,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  is  nearly  accomplished : 
though,  in  so  far  as  concerns  inspection  by  the 
Master,  the  degree  will  naturally  be  less  and 
less,  in  proportion  as  the  School-room  is  more 
ample,  and  by  that  means  drawn  out  into 
length.  By  the  Panopticon  principle  of  con- 
struction, security,  in  this  respect,  is  maxim- 
ized, and  rendered  entire  : viz.,  partly  by 
minimizing  the  c istance  between  the  situation 
of  the  remotest  Scholar  and  that  of  the  Master's 
eye;  partly,  by  giving  to  the  floor  or  floors  that 
inclination,  which,  to  a certain  degree,  pre- 
vents remoter  objects  from  being  eclipsed  by 
nearer  ones  ; partly  by  enabling  the  Master 
to  see  without  being  seen,  whereby,  to  those 
who,  at  the  moment,  are  unseen  by  him,  it 
cannot  be  known  that  they  are  in  this  case 
In  the  Chrestomathic  School  this  plan  of  cor 
struction  is  of  course  to  be  employed. 

(10.)  [Place-capUiring  principle.}  On  the 
occasion  of  the  saying  of  a lesson,  whatever  it 
be,  the  scholars,  by  whom  that  same  lesson  has 
been  got,  are  placed,  or  are  kept,  standing  or 
sitting,  in  one  line,  straight  or  curved,  as  is 
found  most  convenient  ; with  an  understand- 
ing, that  he  whose  place  is  at  one  end  of  the 
line  is  considered  (no  matter  on  what  account) 
as  occupying,  at  the  time,  the  post  of  greatest 
honour;  the  one  whose  place  is  next  to  his, 
the  post  next  in  honour  ; and  so  on.  The 
highest  scholar,  as  above,  begins  to  say  the 
lesson  : in  case  of  an  error,  the  next  highest,  on 
giving  indication  of  it,  takes,  in  pursuance  of 
an  instantaneous  adjudication,  the  first  place, 
which  the  sayer  of  the  lesson  is,  in  punishment 
for  such  his  delinquency,  adjudged  to  lose  : 
failing  the  next,  thu  next  but  one  ; and  so  on 
to  the  lowest.  By  this  means,  the  intellectual 
exercise,  be  it  what  it  may,  is,  like  most  of 
those  corporal  exercises  in  which  youth  are 
wont  to  occupy  themselves  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, converted  into  a game : punishment  at- 
taching instantaneously  upon  demerit,  and,  by 
the  same  operation,  reward  upon  merit,  and  in 
both  cases,  without  further  trouble  or  expense 
in  any  shape. 

(11.)  [Appeal  providing  principle.}  viz. 
from  Scholar-master  in  any  one  of  these  hie 
three  characters.  Public-teacher,  Pricate-tutor, 
and  Monitor.  For  this  appeal,  the  principal, 
and,  indeed,  almost  sole  demand,  will  be  found 
to  be  that  which  is  capable  of  being  consti- 
tuted by  the  application  of  the  Place-capturing 
principle.  No.  (10)  : especially  where,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  probative  exercise  to  which 
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.8  applied,  either  no  fat  verbal  standard  of  re- 
ference, as  per  No.  (2.3.)  is  employed,  or  where, 
this  soi't  of  standard  being  employed,  literal 
conformity  to  it  is  not  exacted.  The  greater 
the  latitude  allowed  to  performance, the  greater 
the  room  for  error,  and  suspicion  of  error,  in 
whatsoever  Judgment  may  happen  to  have  been 
passed  upon  it. 

(12.)  [jS'c7(o/a?'  Jury  principle.']  Advan- 
tages. 1.  The  stands  hereby  preserved, 

in  a great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  from  the 
suspicion  of  partiality  and  tyranny.  2.  By 
the  necessary  solemnities  by  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  piinUhmcnt  is  thus  preceded,  the 
attention  of  the  scholar  is  more  firmly  fixt  upon 
it,  and  the  idea  of  it  rendered  the  more  impres- 
sive. 3.  Tlie  scholars  are,  at  this  early  age, 
initiated  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
judicature,  as  well  as  in  the  knoidedye  of  what 
belongs  to  justice,  while  the  love  of  it  instils 
it.  clf  into  their  breasts.  4.  The  tendency,  so 
natural  amongst  persons  of  any  age  subject  to 
coercion,  to  unite  in  a sort  of  stand'ing  con- 
spiracy against  those  by  whom  they  are  kept 
under  that  pressure,  is  counteracted  and  di- 
minished. 

(13.)  {Progress  llegistration  principle.] 

(l4.)  {Comp/arative  Proficiency  pjyinciple.] 
Every  lesson  being  taken  from  some  deter- 
minate hook,  the  designation  of  every  exercise  is 
performed  and  perpetuated  by  reference  made 
to  that  part  of  the  book  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  it.  On  each  day,  of  the  lessons  which, 
on  that  day,  have,  by  the  several  classes,  been 
got  and  said,  togetlier  with  the  organic  exer- 
cises, No.  (24.),  if  any,  wliich  have  been  per- 
formed, the  designation  is  given,  by  entries 
made  in  the  Aggregate  Register  ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  name  of  each  scholar,  present  or 
absent,  belonging  to  each  class,  together  with 
the  rank  which,  as  the  result  of  the  place- 
capturing  conte.st.  No.  (10.)  oithat  day,  or  the 
last  on  which  he  was  present,  has  remained  to 
him  in  his  class.  The  Comparative  ‘proficiency 
Register  contains  a distinct  head  for  each 
scholar.  It  exhibits,  for  any  portion  of  time, 
th.e  class  he  has  belonged  to,  and  thence,  as 
above,  the  lessons,  which  in  that  class  he  has 
got  and  said,  and  tlie  organic  exercises  which 
he  has  performed,  and  the  which,  putting 
all  the  days  together,  he  has  occupied  in  such 
his  class.  Thus  his  account  is  formed,  by  copy- 
ing from  the  Aggregate  Register,  and  summing 
up,  the  numbers  expressive  of  the  rank,  which 
he  has  been  found  occupying  ou  the  several 
days  included  in  the  tcimi  ; tlie  l<ss  the  sum, 
the  highrr,  of  course,  his  rank,  taking  the  wliole 
of  the  term  together.  If,  for  a certain  length 
of  time,  he  is  at  or  near  the  toji  of  the  tdass,  it 
will  be  a sign,  that  he  is  quite  or  nearly  ripe 
for  removal  to  a higher  class  ; aud,  in  the 
meantime,  that  he  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
qualified  for  lending  assi.st.ance,  upon  occasion,  i 
i’!  the  character  of  Private  Tutor,  as  per  No.  ■ 
',3.)  to  a class-fdh'v,  whose  degree  of  i-rofi-  : 
dicncy,  as  indicated  by  the  same  document,  "is,  i 
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in  a correspondent  degree,  inferior  to  his  own  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  in  proportion  as  the  sum 
is  large,  the  correspondent  and  erpposite  indica- 
tion is  aftbrded.  Thus  it  is,  tliat  this  Register 
forms  the  basis  of  the  application  made  of  the 
Scholar-Tutor  principle,  No.  (3.)  as  tvell  as  of 
the  apgaosite-classification  principle,  No.  (30.) 

(15.)  {Delinquency  Registration  principle.] 

(IG.)  {Delation  exacting  pnnciple.]  By  the 
Aggregate  Progress  Register,  No.  (13.),  so  far 
as  concerns  such  transgressions  as  are  of  a 
purely  literary  cast,  the  balance,  formed  by  the 
sum  of  the  several  acts  of  transgression,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  correspondent  mani- 
festations of  merit,  stands  recorded  ; and,  upon 
this  plan  of  instruction,  and  construction,  as 
per  No.  (9.),  seldom,  indeed,  in  any  other  than 
a literary  shape,  can  delinquency  find  entrance. 
By  a person,  in  whose  eyes  an  offence  which  he 
feels  himself  under  the  temptation  of  commit- 
ting, is  sure  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
punishment,  the  sufferance  of  which  is  sure  to 
be  greater  than  the  enjoyment  from  the  offence, 
the  offence  w'ill  not  be  committed.  In  an 
edifice,  in  wliich  nothing  can  be  done  that  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  certainly  by  an  under 
master,  and  probably  by  the  Head  master, 
seen  %vhile  doing,  scarcely  will  any  forbidden 
act  be  committed.  Punishment,  cventmil 
punishment,  must,  notwithstanding,  be  ap- 
pointed ; otherwise  mere  sqiort  and  icantomHcs 
would,  as  well  as  idleness,  suflice  for  the  pro- 
duction of  offences.  But,  iu  such  a state  of 
things,  a punishment  of  the  slightest  kind  and 
degree  imaginable,  will,  it  is  evident,  suffice. 
The  bare  assurance  that  his  name  will,  in  the 
character  of  that  of  a delinquent,  be  made  to 
stand  upon  the  face  of  a durable  and  more  or 
less  extensively  publi.sbcd  Register,  may,  iu 
the  instance  of  almost  any  human  being,  old 
or  young,  as  experience,  in  confirmation  of 
theory,  testifies,  be  depended  upon,  as  being, 
in  such  a situation,  of  itself  a sufficient  ininish- 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  for  appearance  .sake, 
bodily  uncasine.ss,  iu  this  or  that  sTight  shape, 
may  stand  appointed  ; and  with  the  Ies.s 
scruple,  on  account  of  the  moral  certainty  <;f 
its  being  seldom,  if  ever,  about  to  be  inflicted. 
As  to  the  Universal  Delation  prineij'le,  umkr 
Dr  Dell’s  system,  every  scholar,  especially  if 
acting  in  the  character  of  Teacher,  Tutor,  or 
Monitor,  is  resp>ons'ible  (i.  e.  pun'ishaUcf)  for 
every  instance  of  delinquency,  of  which,  it  hav- 
ing been  committed  in  his  tiav,  or  otlicrwi.se 
within  his  knoidedge,  he  lias  omitted  to  give 
information  to  the  Master;  and,  where  ti:e 
heariest  punishment  that  can  be  the  result  of 
such  information  is  but  as  a feather,  sueb, 
therefore,  will  this  obligation  be.  Light,  a.?  un- 
der tliat  system  it  cannot  but  be, even  where  the 
swue  is  ail  ordinary  school-room— in  a school- 
room in  wliich,  a.s  per  No.  (9.),  cverythiiig  is  no 
sooner  done  than  seen,  it  will  be  still  ligliter. 

(17.)  {Proficiency  promising vriiicipde.]  Per- 
formance, it  may  here  seem,  is  everything : 
pro-mise, of itseif,  promise  without  perfonnanco, 
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notliing.  True,  if  without  performance  : but 
it  is  the  nature  of  promise  to  operate  as  a 
tecurity  for  performance.  Hence  the  laying  it 
down  as  a rulo,  that  uo  .scholar  sliall  be  con- 
sidered as  of  imbibing  the  instruction 

which  is  administered,  is  itself  a most  import- 
ant principle.  It  operates  as  an  enyayement, 
upon  all  concerned.  True  it  is,  that  if,  without 
bhtme  on  the  part  of  the  engager,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagement  were  liable  to  be  defeated  ; 
or  oven  if,  by  reason  of  blame  on  his  part,  it 
were,  to  a certain  degree  of  frequency,  Uhdy 
to  be  defeated,  the  engagement  ought  not  to 
be  administered.  But  tliat,  under  the  Bcll- 
Instruction  System,  such  fulfilment  is,  in  every 
instance,  in  the  Master's  power, — is  a truth, 
indicated  by  theory,  and  confirmed  by  experi- 
enec.  By  this  iirinciplc,  such  perfection  is 
pointed  out  as  a producible,  and,  thcrcfoi’c, 
ei'ig'ible,  result.  So  far  as  concerns  the  already 
established  lower  stages  of  instruction,  it  stands 
confirmed  by  every  publication  which  the  sub- 
ject has  produced  : of  its  extension  to  those 
higher  stages,  whicli  are  included  in  the  Great 
Grammar  School.s,  proof  will  be  found  in  the 
letters  of  Mr  Villans  and  Mr  Grey,  mentioned 
or  inserted  in  the  Chrestomathoscopia,  or  its 
Appendix.*  In  the  remaining  principles,  be- 
lojiging  to  this  division.  Nos.  from  (18.)  to  (30.) 
may  be  seen  the  several  means  immediately 
operating  towards  so  desirable  an  end. 

(18.)  [Non-conception  presuming  principle.} 
By  this  principle,  is  brought  to  view  in  the 
works  of  Dr  Bell,  reference  is  made  to  a prac- 
tice, which,  among  masters,  is  so  natural,  and 
is  said  to  be  so  common, — viz.  to  keep  repeating, 
on  each  occasion,  their  instructions,  instead  of 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  for  ascertain- 
ing whether,  by  the  pupil  in  question,  these 
instructions  have  been  comprehended.  But, 
under  the  Bell-Instruction  System,  and,  in 
particular,  under  tlie  extended  application 
here  proposed  to  be  made  of  it : — 1.  In  the 
first  place,  the  matter  of  instruction  being 
throughout  determinate,  and  in  print,  the  de- 
mand for  such  intermediate  discourse,  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  will  hardly  have  place  : — 
2.  In  the  next  place,  no  discourse  in  the  form 
of  instruction  being  admitted,  but  that  the 
most  efficient  tests  of  intellection,  as  per  Nos. 
(10.)  (22.)  (24.)  such  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of,  are  provided  and  applied  to  it, — the 
danger  of  transgression,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  applicat'ion,  will,  in  the  instance 
of  thi.s  rule,  be  proportioiiably  inconsiderable  : 
and,  3.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  scholars, 
learning  under  the  direction  of  one  Head-mas- 
ter , the  fuller  the  assurance  that,  by  the  per- 
ception of  impracticability,  under  tlie  warning 
given  by  this  principle,  lie  will  be  kept  from 
the  attempt. 

(1.0.)  [Perfect  Performance  e.xacting  prin- 
ciple..} In  this  may  be  seen  one  of  the  necessary 
means,  without  which  the  engagement  taken 


in  virtue  of  No.  (W.)  cannot  be  fulfilled.  It 
will  itself  be  seen  to  have  for  its  true  principal 
and  mo.st  immediate  supportcr.s,  the  Short 
Lesson  principle.  No.  (31.)  and  t]\c  opposite 
Classification  principle.  No.  (30.)  JJy  tlie 
Short  Lesson  principle,  provision  is  made,  that 
the  earliest,  i.  e.  the  least  dijfcnlt  le.ssons,  shall 
be  so  easy,  that  the  dullest  capacity  cannot 
fail  of  comprehending  them,  or  the  slowest  fail 
of  learning,  sooner  or  later,  to  perform  them  ; 
i.  e.  to  get  them  within  the  allotted  length  of 
time.  By  that  probative  species  of  exercise, 
the  uniform  application  of  which  is  prescribed 
by  No.s.  (23.)  and  (24.)  under  tlie  influence  of 
the  Place-capturing pjrinciple.  No.  (1 0.)  it  will, 
by  means  of  the  indication  afforded  by  the 
progress,  and  Comparative  prof  ciency  Begistra- 
tioii  Nos.  (13.)  and  (14.)  be  seen 

how  soon,  under  the  spur  of  the  Place-cap- 
turing principle,  No.  (10.)  the  scholar  is  become 
sufliciciitly  pjcrfcct  in  his  pta'formance : and, 
till  he  is  so  perfect,  be  his  age  wliat  it  will, 
he  will,  in  virtue  of  the  Apposite  Class'ification 
principle,  be  kept  in  that  same  class,  without 
advancement  to  a higher  ; coiitimiing  to  bo 
thus  taught,  until  ho  has  Ica-rnt. 

(20.)  [Gradual  Progression  pirinciptle.']  The 
use  of  this  principle  is,  to  operate  as  a sort  of 
memento:  and  thence, — in  the  first  place, on  the 
part  of  the  planners  of  the  system  of  c.vcrciscs, 
in  the  next  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Masters, 
by  whom  they  are  to  be  applied  and  carried 
into  effect, — to  render  the  transition, — from  an 
exercise  easier,  and  lower  in  species  or  degree, 
to  the  ne-xt  succeeding  exercise,— as  gradual, 
and,  as  it  were,  as  insensible  as  po.ssiblc.  Of 
the  degree  of  regard  paid  to  this  principle — of 
this,  as  of  every  other  material  eircumstance 
— infonnation  will  he  given  to  Visiters  as  well 
as  Masters,  by  the  Progress  liegisicr.  No.  (13.) 
Supposing  the  rule  transgressed,  the  ^vidcr 
and  moYQ  frequent  the  instances  of  transgres- 
sion, the  more  rartHi/l’sf  will  they  bo  rendered  : 
viz.  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Scholar-Teacher, 
by  means  of  the  numerous  transgressions  mani- 
fested under  the  Place-capturing  principle, 
No.  (10.)  on  the  saying  of  the  lesson; — in  the 
next  place,  to  the  Visitens,  as  well  as  to  the 
Master,  by  means  of  the  sudden  downfall  of 
one  or  more  of  the  scholars,  whose  rank  had, 
till  this  time,  been  among  the  most  advanced. 

(21.)  [Adequate  llecapitulatioK  principle.] 
In  so  far  as  the  substance  of  any  antecedent 
lesson  is  foigotten,  especially  when  the  re- 
membrance of  an  antecedent  is  necessary  to 
the  intellection  of  a subsequent  lesson,  the  time 
employed  in  subsequent  ones  will  have  been 
expended  with  little  fruit,  and  progress  and 
proficiency  will  be  more  apjHxrent  than  reai. 
As  it  stands  here,  the  %tse  of  the  principle  is — 
to  serve  as  a memento ; the  application  of  it 
must  depend,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
branch  if  learning  in  quc.stiou,  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  exercise.  In  this  view,  the  most 
favourable  state  of  tlfliigs  is  that  which  has 
place,  in  .so  far  as,  between  what  has  gone 
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htforc  and  what  comes  after,  the  connexion  is 
80  intimate,  that  a subsequent  lesson  cannot  be 
said  or  got,  but  in  proportion  as  an  antecedent 
lesson  is  remembered.  For  its  antagonist  and 
necessary  check,  this  memento  has  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  a succeeding  principle  ; — viz.  The 
Needless  Commoration  excluding  princwle, 
No.  (.36.) 

(2'2.)  [Placc-caiyturing  probatire  Exercise 
maxhnizing principle.']  and  (23.)  Literal  Confor- 
mity maxim'izingpr'inciple.]  On  the  constancy  of 
the  application  made  of  the  correspondentprota- 
tire  exercise,  by  wliich  a lesson  is  said,  depends 
all  the  use  derivable  fiom  any  mathetic  exer- 
cise, by  which  that  same  lesson  is  su])poscd 
to  be  got.  On  the  cifect  produced  by  the  ex- 
citing and  invigorating  influence  of  the  Place- 
capturing process.  No.  (10.)  dcpcnd.s,  in  a 
prodigious  degree,  tlie  etfe.ct  of  every  prohathc 
exercise.  In  the  greater  number  of  scliools  of 
the  higher  class,  7io  use  at  all  is  made  ; nor, 
ir.  Iced,  for  want  of  a sufficient  number  of 
scholars  in  a class,  can  be  made,  of  the  Place- 
capturing  process.  No.  (10.)  : in  no  one  school 
is  the  use  of  it  maximized.  In  the  Chresto- 
mathic  School,  it  ^cill  be  maximized.  But  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  peiforincd  with  refer- 
ence to  a verbal  standard — aiid  that  2>rescribcd 
in  terminis,— literal  conformity  to  that  standard 
being  at  the  same  time  exacted, — that  the  pro- 
cess can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  this  case,  the  only  danger  is,  absence  of  ade- 
quate intellection : but,  against  tins  danger, 
provision  is  here  made  by  the  Organic  Exercise 
principle.  No.  (24.)  and  the  Note-taking  prin- 
ciple, No.  (25.)  In  so  far  as  application  is 
made  of  the  Literal  Con  formity  principle,  tlie 
function  of  Scholar-Master  is  capable  of  being 
exercised  by  any  scholar,  to  whom  the  verbal 
standard,  employed  on  the  occasion,  is  legible. 
Hence,  the  more  extended  the  application 
made  of  this  Literal  Conformity  pir'inciple,  the 
greater  the  extent,  to  which  the  Scholar-Blas- 
ter pmnciple.  No.  (1.)  is  ai^plicahle  with  the 
most  unquestionable  advantage.  Mr  Lancas- 
ter scorns  to  have  been  the  first,  if  not  the  only 
person,  to  whom  this  advantage  has  presented 
itself  in  so  strong  and  clear  a point  of  view. 
Applied  to  arithmetical  exercises,  the  text  of 
the  verbal  stcnidard  is  by  him  styled  tlie  Key. 
Lane.  1 mprocements,  p.  64. 

(24.)  lOrganic  Intellection  Test  principle.] 
For  the  importance  of  maximization  in  this 
case,  see  No.  (23.)  While  delineating  the 
objects  of  the  several  science.^,  with  their  con- 
comitant and  correspondent  art.s,  the  pupil,  at 
the  same  time,  makes  proof  of  the  jirofcieney 
lie  has  attained  in  the  science,  and  improves 
himself  in  the  imitative  art. 

(t!5.)  IS  ote-takhig  principle.]  By  this  crer- 
cise,  no  art,  except  that  of  writing,  being  prac- 
tised, no  such  composite pro/fcMHcy  is  produced, 
as  in  the  case  last  meuti’oned.  But  in  the 
Gliai'actor  of  a test  of  intellection,  it  is  not  only 
applicable,  to  an  extent,  to  which,  in  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  fcld  of  instruction,  there 


are  no  limits,  but,  wheresoever  applied,  it 
standsfree  from  those  /mita-tion.'!  which  apply  to 
the  graphic  art.  Even  in  the  application  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  writing,  it  is  not 
witliout  its  use  ; being,  though  frequently  at 
the  expense  of  beauty,  conducive  to  despatch. 
Being  of  so  purely  intellectual  a nature — a 
species  of  extempore  comp>os’ition — it  is  among 
the  highest,  and,  consequently,  latest.,  exercises, 
which,  under  such  a system  as  the  present,  can 
with  propriety  he  exacted. 

(26.)  iSelf-se.rvice  principle.]  Tliis  prin- 
ciple is,  in  its  nature,  the  same  with  the  or- 
ganic e.xei’cise  principle.  No.  (24.),  hut,  in  its 
apqilicaliov,  extended  to  tho.se  operations, 
which,  though  themselves  not  belonging  to  the 
art  in  question,  yet,  being  subservient  and  ac- 
cessary preliminaries  to  the  exerci.se  of  it,  have 
been  in  use  to  he  performed,  by  hands  other 
than  those  of  tlie  Scholars  themselves.  Ex- 
anqiles : — lu  the  case  of  writing,  mending  the 
pen,  rwZim/the  paper  ; in  the  case  of  drawing, 
adjusting  the  pencil,  aud  other  instruments  em- 
ployed. In  ordinary  schools,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  teaching,  these  subservient  operations  are 
frequently  performed  by  the  Master,  or  his 
adult  assistants.  In  the  Bell-Jnstruction  sys- 
tem, a point  is  made  of  including  them  in  the 
system  of  instruction,  aud  causing  them  to  be 
learnt  and  performed  by  the  Scholars,  for 
themselves.  But  the  expense  produced  by 
spoilage,  during  the  teaching,  is  a counter- 
consideration,  wdiich  must  not  be  neglected. 
Here  instruction  a.m\  pecuniary  economy  are  at 
variance  ; and  some  how  or  other  a compro- 
mise will  be  to  be  made. 

(2".)  \_Task  Description  principle.]  This  prin- 
ciple may  be  considered  as  a jiarticnlar  apiili- 
catiqn  aud  exemplication  of  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. Those  given  under  that  former  head 
belong  to  the  class  of  manual,  this  to  that  of 
vocal  exercises.  By  the  practice  of  thus  pro- 
claiming, on  the  occa-siou  of  each  fresh  lesson, 
according  to  a prescribed  rule,  a descrijition  of 
the  lesson  last  said,  and  of  the  lesson  about  to 
be  got,  one  or  both,  reference  being  had  to 
their  respective  places  in  the  book  from  which 
they  are  both  taken,  the  Scholar  learns  to  fix 
his  concejitlons  of  the  objects  with  which  lie  has 
to  do,  and  to  give  clearness  to  the  ideas  which 
he  abstracts  from  them. 

(20.)  [Tabular  E.rkibition  principle.]  The 
all-comiirelicnsive  object  is,  to  maximize  the 
quantity  of  u.scful  instruction,  imbibed  in  this  , 
recejitacle,  during  the  allotted  time.  Towards 
the  ucconipli.shmcnt  ofthi.s  object,  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  several  exercises,  malhdic  and  pro- 
bafivc  tdken  together, everything  is  endeavoured 
to  be  done  which  can  be  done,  every  portion  of 
time  to  be  occupied  which  can  be  occupied,  by 
the  performance  of  p>rescribed  exercises.  Re- 
main, however,  some  fragments  of  time,  for  the 
occupation  of  which  no  prescribed  exercises  can 
serve.  These  are,  in  the  case  of  all  the  Scho- 
lars, tlie  moments  intervening  between  the 
entrance  of  each  Scholar  and  tho  commencement 
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of  the  process  of  instruction,  and  the  moments 
intervening  in  like  manner  between  conclusion 
and  departure  ; and,  in  the  case  of  the  quickest 
concei)tions,  the  moments  intervening  between 
tlie  time  actually  employed  in  the  getting  of 
each  lesson,  and  the  end  of  the  whole  length 
of  time  allotted  to  the  getting  of  it.  Of  the 
sum  of  all  these  moments  is  constituted  the 
quantity  of  free  time.  During  this  time,  the 
business  is,  so  to  order  matters,  as  to  afford 
the  best  chance  at  least,  that,  in  the  instance 
of  each  Scholar,  this  portion  of  free  time  shall 
spontaneously  be  filled  up,  by  some  occupation, 
that  shall  be  conducive  to  the  universal  end. 
P’or  this  purpose  the  principle  prescribes  tlie 
following  rule — 

Jiulc. — Whatever  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Scholars, 
keep  it  covered  with  the  matter  of  instruction, 
in  some  shape  nr  other : viz.  in  the  shape  of 
rcrhal  didactic  discourse  in  print,  or  yrapihical 
imitations,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  thimjs 
themselres.  At  the  very  earliest  stage,  biogra- 
phical charts,  historical  charts,  and  waps,  will, 
in  this  way,  be  coming  into  use.  Even  at  this 
stage,  tabular  views  of  the  folds  of  some  of 
the  branches  of  learning,  exhibiting  their  iirin- 
cipal  divisions — Botany  and  Zoology,  in  parti- 
cular— may, with  advantage, be  kept  in  view: 
provided  always,  that  every  occasion  be  taken 
for  illustrating  the  verbal  description  by  gra- 
2?hical  imitations. 

(2!).)  [Distraction  preventing  princijsle.] 
Neither  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  regulated 
time,  nor  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of /rec  time, 
as  above,  will  this  design  of  useful  occupa- 
tion be  carried  into  effect,  any  farther  than  all 
other  sensible  olgects,  such  as,  if  admitted, 
would  afford  to  the  moment  a more  attractive, 
and  thence  a distractive,  occupation,  stand  ex- 
cluded. For  this  purpose,  the  principle  affords 
the  following  Architectural  Rule: — By  height, 
or  otherwise,  so  order  the  windows,  that,  so 
far  as  such  exclusion  can  be  made  consistent 
with  the  admis.sion  of  a sufficiency  of  light,  no 
object,  exterior  to  the  building,  shall  be  visible 
in  any  paid  of  it  occupied  by  the  Scholars. 
To  this  rule,  attention  seems  to  have  been  not 
uufrcquently  paid  in  the  construction  of  School- 
rooms. 

(30.)  u4}>posite  Classif  cation  Principle.']  If 
the  class,  in  which  the  scludar  is  placed,  is  not 
high  enough  for  Ids  attainments,  his  advance- 
ment is  not  so  rapid  as  it  miglit  be ; and  in 
this  shape,  in  this  instance,  perfection  fails  of 
being  attained  ; if  too  high  for  his  attainments, 
the  case  is  much  icorse.  Whatever  be  the  sub- 
sequent and  more  advanced  train  of  instruc- 
tion, to  his  posses.sion  of  which  this  or  that 
article  of  antecedent  instruction,  which  he  has 
failed  of  posses.sing  him.self  of,  is  necessary,  all 
this  is  so  much  lost  to  him ; in  respect  of  all 
this,  he  is,  by  this  prematurity  of  advancement, 
condemned  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Of  the 
yf  ggregateprogress,and  Comparatire  2oroficieney, 
registration  principle,  {yi.)  and  (U.)  oiie 


good  effect  is,  as  hath  been  seen,  the  furnishing, 
in  so  far  as  the  evidence  so  afforded  is  looked 
at  and  applied  to  the  purpose,  the  most  com- 
plete security  against  the  ojjposite,  but  widely 
unequal  mischiefs  ju.st  described. 

In  an  ordinary  school,  the  number  of  the 
elasse.s  being  generally  and  the  boundary 
O'ncs  between  class  and  class  also  fixed,  (being 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  exercises,) 
removal  from  a higher  to  a hirer  cla.«s  is  re- 
garded as  a serious  disgrace:  tlieuee  as  a tre- 
mendous punishment ; and  consequently  not 
employed,  but  under  tlie  notion  of  serious  and 
obstinate  deUnguency.  After  a certain  length 
of  stay,  non-adrancement  is  considered  nearly 
ill  the  same  light : fit  or  unfit,  having  learnt 
everything,  or  liaving  learnt  nothing,  sooner 
or  later,  cve.rg  scholar  is  accordingly  advanced. 
This  .same  bad  effect — will  it  not  therefore 
have  place  under  the  new  system  t No  ; be- 
cause, under  this  system,  the  hold  which  each 
scholar  lias  upon  the  class,  which,  but  for  the 
removal,  he  belongs  to,  is,  from  first  to  Inst, 
understood  to  be  as  loose  as  the  hold,  whicli, 
under  the  operation  of  the  ace-capturing 
girhicigjle.  No.  (10.)  he  has  upon  the  jdace, 
which,  for  the  same  moment,  he  occupies  in 
the  class.  Moreover,  a scholar  belongs  to  as 
many  classes,  at  the  same  time,  as  there  are 
different  branches  in  wliieli  he  receives  instruc- 
tion : put  back  in  one,  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  advanced  in  another  : and,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  degradation,— utter  and  com- 
plete degradation, — is  not  produced  by  his 
being  put  back  in  any  number  of  those  brandies, 
short  of  the  whole. 

(.31.)  f^hort  Lesson  gjrincigde.]  The  longer 
the  lesson  is,  the  longer  must  be  the  time  al- 
lowed— allowed  to  all — for  getting  it,  and  tlie 
less  strong  the  a.5suraiice  that  it  will  be  gotten 
by  that  time.  As,  in  a fleet,  the  pace  of  the 
slowest  rmc'/,  so  in  a class  the  pace  of  the  dullest 
scholar  is  necessarily  the  pace  of  the  whole.  If 
the  lesson  be  of  such  a length  that,  upon  cal- 
culation, an  hour  is  in  that  way  requisite  for 
the  getting  it,  liere  is  a whole  hour,  which,  by 
any  number  of  the  scholars,  m.ay  be  consumed 
in  idleness,  and  that  before  the  deficiency  is 
discovered.  If  the  length  be  no  more  tliau 
ten  minutes,  (and  this,  under  the  Bell  Instruc- 
tion sy.stem,  is  the  maximum,)  tlins  innch 
shorter  is  the  maximum  of  idleness  for  that 
time  : not  that,  under  the  sense  of  the,  at  any 
rate,  so  nearly  approaching  moment  for  saying 
the  lesson — and  that  under  the  spur  of  the 
gdace-cajA urhig  principle.  No.  (10.) — a yoke 
mate,  in  the  character  eitlier  of  scholar  tutor,  or 
scholar  tutor's  pupil,  being  all  the  time  at  tlie 
scholar’s  side, — any  such  voluntary  inaction 
ever  does  or  can  take  place.  Bnt,  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted  to  all  alike, 
for  the  getting  of  a lesson,  and  the  time  which, 
by  the  quickest  minds,  is  actually /om«^^  need- 
ful for  the  getting  it,  there  will  aways  (see 
Tabular  Exhibition  principle^  No.  (23.)  be  an 
interval  not  occupied  in  any  exercise;  and, 
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open  I'eflection,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mag- 
Uitude  of  the  su,)i  of  these  unoccupied  inter- 
rads,  will  naturally  he,  not  direct  I ji,  but  in- 
rerscli/,  as  that  of  the  jiiinilmr  of  the  lessons. 
The  shorter  the  lesson  is,  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  ascertain,  and  thence  to  retrench,  any  super- 
jlUtity  in  the  quantity  of  the  time,  which  may,  in 
iho  frst  instance,  have  been  allotted  to  it. 

(d'2.)  \_8imidtaneons  Action  j^rinciple.']  For 
the  use  of  the  promise,  see  No.  (17.)  During 
the  performance  of  the  prohatire  exercise,  i.  e. 
during  the  saying  of  the  lesson,  under  the 
operation  of  the  place-capturing  principle.  No. 
(lO.!  the  simultaneity  is  the  ticcessary  elfect  of 
the  e.rcirise : while  some  one  is  employed  in 
saying  his  part  of  his  lesson,  all  the  rest  of  the 
class  are  employed  in  icaf citing  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  advantage  of  his 
transgression. 

(3o.)  [ ll ninterrupted  Action  j^rinciple.]  Dur- 
ing the  ^vilole  of  tlie  school-time,  the  scholars 
are,  all  of  them,  employed,  either  in  simply 
matketic,  in  simply  pjrohatirc,  or  in  organic 
(i.  e.  mathetico-prohatiee)  exercises— in  getting 
lessons,  saying  lessons,  or  in  drawing  or  meriting 
tlic  subjects  of  lessons.  In  passing  from  one 
such  exercise  to  another,  no  intercal  Avorth 
mentioning  need,  or  will  take  place  : the  or- 
ganic exercise  will  be  performed,  and  the 
transition  from  one  exercise  to  another  effected, 
under  direction,  given  by  teords  of  command, 
as  No.  (34.)  or  risible  signals.  No.  (3.o.) 

(34.)  [Word  of  Command  princijde.'] 

(35.)  [Visible  Signal  princqdc.]  The  appli- 
cation of  words  of  command  to  school  instruc- 
tion, appeal's  to  have  been  the  invention,  and 
that  a higl’.ly  useful  one,  of  Mr  Lancaster. 
[Bernard,  p.  171.]  As  saving  noise,  the  risible 
sort  of  signal,  in  so  far  as  applicable,  is  mani- 
festly preferable.  It  is  only,  however,  by 
audible,  and  not  by  risible  signs  that,  in  such 
a situation, /ifircc^jJion  and  attention  can  always 
be  made  sure  of. 

(3G.)  [Needless Lepetition  prohibiting  prin- 
ciple.'] Being  obstructive  of  despatch,  the 
imperfection  thus  designated,  belongs  to  this 
place.  In  the  character  of  a memento,  the 
principle  may  serve  as  an  antagonist  to,  and 
check  upon,  tlie  recapitulation  ptrinciple.  No. 
(21.) 

(37.)  [Memoriter  Jifetre  principle.]  In 
affording  a.ssistance  to  the  memory,  the  use  of 
metre, — whetlier  (according  to  the  nature  of 
the  language)  ivith  or  without  rhyme, — is 
pointed  out  by  tlieory,  and  ainiily  confirmed 
by  experience.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
wity  this  assistance  should  be  refused  to  any 
branch  of  learning.  The  cause  why  as  yet  it 
has  been  confined  to  language-learning,  and 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  dead 
languages,  is, — that,  on  the  reriral  of  litera- 
ture, instruction  being  nearly  confined  to  those, 
at  that  time,  mo.st  instructive  languages,  the 
ingenious  men,  who,  for  the  use  of  non-adult 
•lid  non-self-directing  minds,  afibrded  their 
assistance  to  language-learning,  were  not  in  a 


situation  to  carry  it  any  farther.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  persuasion,  by  which  the  present 
plan  has  been  governed,  there  exists  not  that 
branch  of  useful  intellectual  learning,  which 
may  not,  with  full  as  good  effect  as  language- 
learning,  bo  administered  to  tlie  juvenile 
mind,  long  before  its  arrival  at  the  self-direct- 
ing state. 

(38.)  [Employment  rarying  principle.]  In 
proportion  as  exercises  are  varied,  each  affords 
relief,  and  operates  as  a sort  of  recreation  or 
play,  with  relation  to  every  other.  In  the 
Bell  Instruction  System,  confined  as  in  its  ap- 
plication to  art  and  science  it  has  hitherto 
been,  within  such  narrow  limits,  the  indication 
of  the  advantage  attached  to  such  a diversi- 
fication, might  require  to  be  held  up  to  view 
in  the  way  of  Memento.  Under  any  such  ex- 
tension as  the  one  here  proposed,  it  will  take 
place  of  course. 

39. )  [Distinct  Intonation  principle.] 

40. )  [Syllahic  Lection  princigde.] 

f 41 .)  [ Unreiterated  Spelling  princlpde.] 

(42.)  [Stammering-— hepetition  prohibiting 
gjriiiciplc.]  The  names  here  ventured  to  be  as- 
signed to  these  several  principles,  Avill,  it  is 
hoped,  contribute  something,  if  not  to  the  con- 
ception, to  the  remembrance  at  least  of  tlicir 
import.  For  more  particular  explanation, 
room  cannot  be  afforded  here.  By  Dr  Dell's 
works,  not  to  mention  those  of  his  followers, 
no  demand  for  it  has  been  left.  By  halbutient 
is  meant  a species  of  stammering.  Every  such 
disorderly  repetition,  being  considered  as  a 
transgression,  is,  of  course,  punished  as  such, 
and  thus  presently  corrected,  under  the  spur 
of  the  place-capturing  ptrincipde.  No.  (10.) 

(43.)  [Psammograjdiic.]  From  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signifies  sand,  the  other 
writing  or  belonging  to  writing.  The  advan- 
tage attached  to  the  use  of  sand  consists,  not 
merely  in  its  cheapness,  but  also  in  the  facility 
with  Avhich  characters  may  be  traced  in  it,  at 
ail  age  too  early  for  the  use  either  of  pen  or 
pencil ; add  the  superior  magnitude  which  may 
conveniently  be  given  to  the  characters,  and 
the  alacrity  produced  by  the  comparative /rcc- 
dom  Avhich  it  affords  to  the  feeble  and  as  yet 
untaught  hand.  (See  Bernard,  p.  170.) 

The  principles,  if  such  they  may  be  called, 
belonging  to  this  division, Dr  L’eW  distingui.shc.s 
from  tlie  rest  by  the  less  imposing  name  of 
Practices.  Inferior  to  all  the  other  i>rinciples, 
in  one  sense  of  the  Avord,  extent,  viz.  as  desig- 
iiative  of  the  number  of  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  they  are  applicable,  they  arc,  in 
relation  to  some  of  those  principles,  superior, 
in  a still  more  important  sense  of  that  .same 
Avord,  viz.  as  designative  of  the  number  of  the 
persons,  to  Avhom  the  benefit  of  that  instruction 
is  capable  of  being  imparted.  The  use  of  the 
word  principle  is,  to  serve  as  a common  appel- 
lative, and  thence  as  a common  bond  of  connex- 
ion, for  every  efficient  cause,  by  the  operation 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  common  end,-— the  communicatiun 
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of  useful  intellectual  instruction, — may  be  pro- 
moted. With  the  word  exercise  it  is  here 
connected,  by  esliibiting,  in  tlie  chai’acter  of 
a principle,  the  intention  to  employ,  or  bring 
to  view  as  capable  of  being  with  advantage 
employed,  as  a vieans  to  that  common  end, 
this  or  that  species  of  exercise : so  many  species 
of  exercise,  so  many  principles,  over  and  above 
those  which  have  no  such  immediate  applica- 
tion to  exercises.  As  to  the  opercitioiis,to  which, 
as  above,  the  common  name  of  practices  has 
been  attached  by.Dr7jc//,they  seem  to  consist  of 
certain  improved  modes  of  performing  the  sorts 
of  exercises,  by  the  performance  of  wliioh,  the 
arts  of  jironiniciatioii,  readliii/,  and  icritln;;  arc 
acquired.  If  this  be  so,  as  many  of  those 
modes  as  are  distijignishable  from  each  other, 


so  many  correspondent  articles  may,  in  this 
way,  be  added  to  tlie  catalogue  of  principles 
— intellectual-instruction  sereing  principles. 

In  relation  to  several /mrf icu/ar  branches  of 
art  and  science,  several  such (chiefly 
consisting  in  the  suggestion  of  as  many  exer- 
cises,) besides  those  of  which  intimation  is 
given  in  the  course  of  this  Table,  have,  at 
different  times,  presented  themselves  to  the 
aiitlior  ; and  among  them  some,  the  expected 
utility  of  which  has  received  confirmation  from 
private  trials.  But  the  time  (it  seemed)  was 
not  yet  arrived,  in  which  they  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  added  to,  and,  as  it  were,  put  upon 
a level  with,  the  contents  of  a whole  system  of 
principles,  the  utility  of  which  has  received 
such  ample  confirmation  from  experience. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  I. 

Chrestomathic  Proposal : beiny  a proposal  for  erecting  by  Subscription,  and  carrying  on  by  the 
name  of  the  Chrestomathic  School,  a Pay-School  for  the  extension  of  the  new  system  to  the  higher 
branches  of  Instruction  and  ranks  in  life. 


I.  Occasion  of  this  .Address. 

The  matchless  excellence,  as  well  as  novelty, 
of  tlie  New  Instruction  System,  is  a matter  too 
universally  recognised,  to  need  mention  in  any 
other  way  than  that  of  simple  allusion.  Of 
its  applicability  to  the  higlier,  not  to  say  the 
highest,  branches  of  intellectual  instruction, 
the  fullest  persuasion  is,  over  and  over  again, 
e.xpresscd  in  the  works  of  its  illustrious  inven- 
tor, whose  anticipations  have,  in  every  point, 
received  such  ample  and  undisputed  coufirma- 
tioii  from  experience. 

In  common  with  so  many  others,  the  pro- 
posed conductors,  or  snperiutciidents,  under- 
mentioned, had  for  a long  time  been  entertain- 
ing the  wish,  not  unaccompanied  with  the 
expectation,  of  seeing,  in  some  mode  or  other, 
and  by  some  me.ans  or  other,  so  desiv.able  an 
extension  carried  into  effect  ; meaning,  of 
course,  on  the  ordinary  terms,  and  by  profes- 
sional hands  ; and  that  too,  in  respect  of  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  instruction,  upon  such  a 
scale  as  would  he  suited  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  norum  orgatium,  now  placed  w'ithin  the 
reach  of  human  industry,  and  the  amplitude  of 
the  prospect  opened  by  it  to  the  public  view. 

Upon  a more  attentive  consideration  it  ap- 
peared, however,  to  several  of  them,  that,  for 
u,  first  experiment  of  this  kind,  more  requisites 
were  necessary,  than  could  naturally  be  looked 
for  in  any  single  hand,  or  even  in  any  number 
of  hands  uniting  together  upon  any  .such  ordin- 
ary ground  ; and  of  this  conception  the  result 
has  been  an  Association  entered  into  by  them 
for  this  purpose. 


II.  Proposed  Conductors, — IFAo. 

Not  to  speak  of  probity  and  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility— qualities,  of  which,  though  both 
are  so  indisputably  requisite,  yet  neither  can, 
in  such  a case  as  the  present,  be  spoken  of  as 
appropriate  ; a commanding  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  field  of  that  intellectual  instruction, 
the  communication  of  which  is  the  object  of 
this  design  ; a detailed  acquaintance  with  the 
several  distinguishable  component  elements  and 
sources  of  public  welfare  (the  great  and  uni- 
versal end  to  which  all  aid,  all  science,  .all  lan- 
guage, is,  or  ought  to  be  directed  ;)  husbandry, 
manufactures,  trades,  money,  and  in  particular 
with  the  practical  details  of  trade  as  carried 
on  in  that  vast  metropolis,  from  which  almost 
exclusively  the  destined  partakers  of  tlie  pro- 
posed benefit  can,  fur  some  time,  be  expected  : 
all  these  various  endowments  will  at  first  view 
present  themselves,  if  not  as  being  in  every 
instance  indispensably  necessary,  at  any  rate 
as  being  eminently  desirable.  All  these  en- 
dowments, in  common  with  the  whole  public 
ill  the  most  essential  instances,  and  with  an 
ample  portion  of  it  in  every  other  instance,  the 
Members  of  the  Association,  the  i>roi)osed  Con- 
ductoi's,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  united 
in  their  whole  body ; a satisfaction  which,  upon 
inquiry,  or  without  need  of  inquiry,  an  ample 
share  will  be  received  by  every  individual, 
who,  either  in  the  character  of  proposed  patron 
of  the  institution,  or  parent,  or  guardian  of  a 
child  to  which  the  benefit  of  it  is  proposed, 
feels  any  interest  in  tiic  design. 

I The  person  by  whom,  without  the  commimi- 
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cated  desire  of  any  one  of  them,  and  witliout 
the  privity  of  any  more  than  one,  tliis  paper 
has  been  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  press,  has 
not,  nor  can  have,  the  honour  of  being  of  the 
number  : he  may,  therefore,  with  the  less  diffi- 
culty and  reserve,  speak  of  the  title,  which  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  this  purpose  they  will, 
every  oue  of  them,  be  found  to  possess,  to  the 
requisite  public  confidence. 

III.  Primartj  requisite,  a SCTTOOL-TJOUSE: 
proposed  to  be  built  by  Subseriptkm, 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  first  requisite, 
on  which  everything  depends,  and  in  the  non- 
existence of  which  the  chief  cause  of  retarda- 
tion may  be  found,  is  a Sckool-hw.se,  an  appro- 
jiriate  School -liouse,  and  that,  in  its  dimensions, 
of  an  amplitude  suited  to  tliat  magnitude  of 
scale  on  which,  not  only  in  respect  to  cheapness 
and  e.etent,  but  in  respect  of  elfieiency,  the  ATcio 
1 u struct iou,  System  so  essentially  depends. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  requisite,  a pecu- 
niary adcance,  and  that  to  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  was  obviously  necessary  ; and  for  this 
purpose  the  proposed  Conductors  all  presently 
agreed  to  become  contributors,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  should  be  suited  to  their  respective 
circumstances  and  convenience  at  the  time  of 
tl'.e  commencement  of  the  expense  : an  agree- 
ment rvhich  was  the  more  readily  entered  into, 
by  reason  of  the  assurance  they  all  sa.w  reason 
to  entertain,  that  whatever  should  be  there 
bestowed  would  be  no  more  than  an  advanee, 
of  which  the  reimbursement  (which  was  all 
that  by  any  of  them  has  ever  been  looked  for, 
or  will  be  accepted,)  might  not  unreasonably 
be  depended  upon,  on  condition  of  a few  years 
patience. 

It  is  for  the  completion  of  the  sum  requisite 
for  this  purpose  that  the  present  proposal  is 
put  into  circulation. 

IV.  Proposed  Field  and  Plan  of  Instruction. 

This  proposal  has  for  its  accompaniment  a 
collection  of  papers,  drawn  up  by  a friend  to 
Uie  proposed  Institution,  who,  though  declining 
to  take  any  part  in  the  management,  has  in 
tliis  manner,  as  well  as  by  his  contributions, 
manifested  his  desire  to  see  it  carried  into 
effect. 

These  papers  have  for  their  general  title, 
Chrestomathid ; and  for  their  desiyn,  the  giving 
a view  of  the  field  and  means  of  Instruction, 
proposed  for  the  proposed  Chrestomathic  Bay- 
School. 

Partly  for  the  sake  of  compression,  partly 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  persons  who  may 
be  disposed  to  look  into  it  with  attention,  the 
main  body  of  this  Sketch  is  comprised  in  two 
Synoptic  Tables,  digested  into  the  form  of  'Ic.rt 
and  iVotc-s. 

In  Table  I.  the  matter  is  arranged  under  the 
following  general  heads ; viz.  Advantages, from 
Learniiiy  as  such,  as  well  as  from  Learning  in 
the  particular  shapes  here  iimxiestion  ; Stages 
of  l.NSTKUcriON  ; Urolxds  of  Prioiuty,  in  re- 


lation to  the  branches  herein  included  ; and 
Grounds  of  Omission  in  relation  to  Branches 
not  included. 

In  Table  II.,  under  the  two  following  : viz. 

I.  Principles  constitutive  of  the  New  In- 
struction System,  considered  as  applicable  to 
the  several  ulterior  Branches  of  Art  and  Science- 
Lcarning  {Lanyuaye-lcarniny  included.) 

II.  Exercises,  by  the  performance  of  which, 
such  learning  is  obtained  or  obtainable.  In 
the  instance  of  these  principtles,  by  means  of 
the  simuhanconsness  of  the  view,  which,  as 
above,  is  given  of  them,  the  connexions  and 
dependencies  of  the  several  parts  of  the  admir- 
able whole,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  more  rea- 
dily observed,  and  correctly  and  completely 
comprehended. 

On  these  considerations,  in  the  imstance  of 
this  last  mentioned  Table,  (this  happening  to 
be  the  first  of  the  two  that  was  completed,) 
the  whole  matter.  Notes  as  well  as  Text,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  brought  together,  and 
compressed  into  one  side  of  a single  sheet  ; 
and  in  this  form  copies,  to  a considerable  num- 
ber, have  been  printed  off.  Observations,  how- 
ever, having  been  made,  that,  while  by  the  un- 
avoidable closeness,  added  to  the  smallness,  of 
the  type,  it  could  not  but  have  been  rendered 
afflictive  to  many  an  eye,  it  was  by  its  still 
unavoidable  bulk  rendered  in  no  inconsiderabla 
degree  unwieldy  and  formidable,  another  im- 
pression has  since  been  printed  off,  in  which 
the  Text  alone  is  in  the  Talndar-form,  the 
accompanying  Notes  being  in  the  ordinary 
Book-form  ; and  in  this  manner  alone — viz., 
2'ext  in  the  Tabular,  Notes  in  the  Bcck-form — 
has  Table  I.  been  printed. 

To  the  principal  matter  as  contained  in 
these  tivo  Tables,  otlier  papers  are  added  in 
the  form  of  an  Apqoendix.  The  contents  have 
for  their  object,  partly  a statement  of  some  of 
the  promises  of  ulterior  success  which  are 
already  knovrn  to  have  been  furni.died  by  ex- 
perience,— partly  a view  of  some  ideas,  which 
to  the  hope  of  utility,  arc  supposed  to  add 
in  some  degree  the  character  of  novelty,  and 
which,  such  as  they  are,  the  present  design 
has  been  the  means  of  calling  forth. 

V.  Site  for  School  House  secured. 

A re(piisite,  the  procurement  of  which  might 
naturally  have  presented  still  greater  difii- 
culty,  than  any  that  is  expected  to  attach  up- 
on the  raising  of  the  comparatively  moderate 
sum  necessary  for  the  expense,  was  a spot  of 
y round,  sufficiently  adapted,  in  respect  of 
tioii  as  well  as  e:ctent,  to  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  a site  for  the  erection.  But  this  difficulty 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  declaring  to  be 
already  removed. 

VI.  Females  proposed  to  be  received, — IFAy! 

Their  wish  being  as  above,  to  give  to  so 
great  a benefit,  and  that  in  every  direction,  the 
utmost  extension  in  their  power,  the  female 
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Bex  could  not  fail  of  being  coniprcliended  in 
their  views. 

In  the  whole  of  the  proposed  field  of  instruc- 
tion, as  marked  out  in  the  above-mentioned 
paper,  scarcely  will  there  be  found  a spot, 
which  in  itself,  custom  apart,  will  not  be,  in 
respect  of  the  information  pre.seuted  by  it, 
alike  useful  to  both  sexes  : some  parts  (and 
more  especially  those  which  concern  Dovir^fic 
Economy,  and  the  care  of  health,  as  applied 
to  the  more  delicate  sex,  and  to  both  sexes,  at 
the  time  of  life  during  which  they  are  almost 
exclusively  subject  to  its  care,)  will  even  be 
found  more  useful  to  females  than  to  males. 
By  an  experienced  as  well  as  eminently  intel- 
ligent disciple  of  Dr  Bell’s,*  it  is  mentioned 
as  a “ well-known  fact,  that  yirls  are  more 
docile  and  attentive  than  hoys;”  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, in  that  part  of  their  school-time, 
wdiicli  remains  after  subtraction  of  that  which 
is  applied  to  occupations  appropriated  to  their 
sex,  the  degree  of  proficiency  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  have  attained,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which,  in  the  whole  of  that  same 
school-time,  has,  within  that  same  period,  been 
attained  by  the  boys. 

In  the  case  of  the  middliny  classes,  to  what- 
soever other  branches  of  instruction  the  labour 
of  female  children  be  applied,  needle-u'orh  will 
certainly  not  be  regarded  as  one  that  can  be 
omitted  ; and  thougli,  for  the  practice  of  this 
art,  there  would  remain  several  hours  of  the 
fuur-and-twenty,  yet  what  may  naturally  be 
cx])ccted  is,  a general  wish  to  see  some  portion 
of  the  school-time  allotted  to  such  works. 

Dancing,  Music. — By  these  fascinating  words 
arc  presented  two  accom])lishmeiits,  the  pos- 
se.ssion  of  which  will,  by  all  that  belong  to  the 
higher  classes,  be  regarded  as  indispensable  ; 
and,  by  many  of  those  that  belong  to  the  mid- 
dling, as  being,  if  not  indispensable,  at  the 
least  desirable.  For  neither  of  these,  it  is 
evident,  can  any  place  be  found  in  the  propos- 
ed school.  For  uniting  its  benefits  with  those 
accomplishments,  there  remain  therefore  but 
two  expedients  ; viz.  the  deferring  of  the  ac- 
complishments, either  to  a later  hour,  or  a 
later  age. 

VII.  Number  proposed  to  be  built  for. 

Under  the  National  Jnstitatio??,  the  number 
built  for  in  the  Westminster  Free  School  is 
observed  to  be  1 (100  ; viz.  for  males  600,  for 
females  400.  Tlie  same  total,  viz.  a thousand, 
is,  in  case  of  a sufficiency  of  funds,  the  number 
here  pro])osed  to  build  for  ; in  case  of  a defi- 
ciency, tlie  number  built  for  must  of  coui'se  be 
proportionably  reduced. 

As  to  expense,  £.'5000,  they  observe  to  be 
stated  as  the  expense  of  that  building  ; furni- 
ture, as  well  as  lodging,  for  Master  and  for 
Mistress  included.  That  same  sum,  it  is  pre- 


*  Village  School  Improved,  by  J.  Poole,  M.A., 
1813,  p,  16. 


sumed,  maybe  made  to  serve  equally  well  firr 
the  here  proposed  school-house. 

According  to  the  indications  afforded  by 
experience,  the  above  number  of  600  is  under- 
stood to  be  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
number  that,  in  one  and  the  same  school-room, 
can  be  taught  under  the  constant  inspection  of 
one  and  tlie  same  Master.  But,  on  the  plan 
on  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  build,  it  will 
be  evident,  that,  whatsoever  be  the  dimensions 
of  the  apartment,  in  which  that  number  can 
be  sufficiently  inspected  by  one  person,  several 
such  apartments,  containing,  each  of  them,  as 
muph  room  as  in  that  case,  will  in  this  case  be 
inspectable  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
that  ill  a manner  still  more  perfect  than  in  that 
other  case. 

Moreover,  in  this  same  place,  though  no  part 
of  the  room  allotted  to  females,  will,  unless  at 
some  special  time,  or  by  special  recorded  order, 
and  for  special  reason,  be  open  to  the  view  of 
any  person  stationed  in  the  part  allotted  to 
males;  yet,  by  means  of  a slight  alteration, 
any  redundancy  in  the  quantity  of  room  allot- 
ted to  either  sex  may  be  applied  to  the  supply 
of  any  dcfciency  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
iiicrca..se  beyond  the  calculated  demand,  may 
be  found  to  have  place  in  the  quantity  origi- 
nally provided  for  the  other. 

Considering  that,  in  the  case  of  the  West- 
minster Free  School,  a thousand  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  National  Society,  as  large  a 
number  as  it  was  advisable  to  build  for  ; and 
this,  although  the  class  of  scholars  in  view 
composed  so  much  larger  a iiortion  of  the  ju- 
venile population  than  that  from  which  any 
scholars  could  be  looked  for  to  the  proposed 
Day-School,  a conclusion  which  may  be  liable 
to  be  drawn,  is,  tliat,  in  and  for  the  here  pro- 
posed School,  no  number  so  large,  or  nearly  so 
large  as  the  above,  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

But,  in  tlie  case  of  that  Free  School,  free  as 
it  was  and  is,  limits  were  sot  to  the  probable 
number  of  scholars,  by  several  circumstances, 
none  of  which  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
found  to  have  place.  On  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rents, insensibility  to  the  advantages  of  intel- 
lectual instruction,  inattention  to  the  future 
and  lasting  welfare  of  their  children,  inability 
to  spare  the  time  necessary  to  the  conducting 
of  the  children,  for  the  first  part  of  the  time, 
to  and  from  the.  school,  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  Avhosc  abodes  are  in  a considerable 
degree  distant  from  it. 

In  the  present  instance,  to  obviate,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  latter  difficulty,  an  expedient, 
which  the  proposed  Conductors  have  in  view, 
is  to  comprise  in  one  sitting  the  'whole  quantity 
of  the  school  time  ; and  by  that  means  reduce 
to  its  minimum  the  time  and  attendance,  con- 
sumed ill  the  [lassage  between  school  and  home. 
In  the  Westminster  Free  School,  the  total 
quantity  of  school  time, — in  the  season  of 
longest  light,  si, r hours,  in  the  season  of  shortest, 
light, /rc, — is  divided  into  two  portions,  ■with 
an  interval  of  one  hour  between  the  two.  lu 
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private  srlioois,  liowovcr,  instances  are  not 
wanting,  in  which,  witliout  any  interval,  the 
children  are  kept  under  instruction  for  so  long 
a time  as  six  hours.  To  so  great  a length,  the 
proposed  Conductors  arc  somewhat  afraid  to 
stretch,  it  ; but  to  such  a length  as  fire  hours 
they  expect  not  to  find  any  conclusive  objec- 
tion. 

One  circumstance  they  look  to,  as  a source, 
though  not  of  humaUate,  yet  in  case  of  success, 
of  cw'iitiial,  increase  to  the  population  of  the 
proposed  school.  Against  any  such  undertak- 
ing as  that  of  a JjoarJiiiij  School,  to  be  carried 
oil,  or  commenced,  under  their  own  manage- 
ment or  even  supcriutoiulence,  their  determi- 
nation is  decided.  But,  in  case  of  success,  a 
result,  which  they  cannot  regard  as  by  any 
means  an  improbable  one,  is,  that  parents, 
situated  at  too  great  a distance  to  admit  of 
their  sending  their  children  from  their  own 
residences,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
benefit  of  the  instruction  there,  and  there  only, 
to  be  obtained,  find  for  their  children,  in  the 
residence  of  some  relative  or  other  particular 
friend,  or  even  of  some  ijerson  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  afford  the  accommodation  on  the  or- 
dinary commercial  terms,  a residence  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  School-House  to  admit  of 
their  receiving  the  instruction  which  it  affords. 
On  this  plan  it  is,  that,  lo  the  great  public 
schools,  scholars  are  sent  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  : and,  should  it 
appear  that,  in  the  proposed  new  school,  use- 
ful instruction  in  much  greater  variety,  as  well 
as  quantity,  is  to  be  had,  than  in  any  of  those 
old  established  ones,  and  that  too  in  much  less 
time,  and  by  ereiy  scholar  without  exception, 
instead  of  by  no  more  than  a portion  more  or 
less  considerable  of  the  whole  number,  they  see 
not  why,  in  the  present  instance,  an  equal,  if 
not  superior  afflux,  may  not  sooner  or  later  be 
expected. 

A circle  of  about  two  miles  radius,  having 
the  site  of  the  school  for  its  centre,  is  the 
space,  from  the  whole  of  which,  on  condition 
of  keeping  the  length  of  school-time  undivided, 
they  regard  themselves  as  entitled  to  look  for 
scholars  ; and  thot  without  any  change  made 
for  this  purpose  in  their  place  of  residence. 

VIII.  looked  for,  at  Entrance  and 

Jjejnirture. 

Fourteen  is  the  age  at  or  before  which  they 
hope  to  see  their  intended  course  completed, 
by  the  scholars  in  general,  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  this  too,  upon  the  supposition  that  seven, 
and  no  earlier,  is  the  earliest  age  at  which 
children  will  be  sent  to  take  the  benefit  of  it ; 
fourteen,  that  being  the  age  at  which  it  is 
common  for  apprenticeships  to  commence  ; for, 
though  no  .such  views  are  entertained,  as  that 
of  confining  the  benefit  to  such  children  as 
their  parents  may  have  destined  to  apprentice- 
ships, yet  it  would  be  altogether  j-epugnant 
to  their  wishes,  if  any  child  so  destined  should, 
on  any  account,  find  himself  excluded  from  it. 


The  seven  years,  reckoning  from  seven  to 
fourteen,  is  the  length  of  time,  within  which, 
as  above,  they  expect  to  see  the  aggregate 
course  completed  ; and,  as  a ground  for  that 
expectation,  one  of  their  endeavours  has  been 
to  collect  from  the  various  education  and  in- 
tellectual-instruction establishments,  in  w'hich 
instruction  on  any  of  the  proposed  subjects  of 
the  proposed  scheme  of  instruction  is  adminis- 
tered, Public  Schools,  Universities,  Hospitals, 
Public  Institution-rooms,  and  Private  Lecture- 
rooms  not  excluded — an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  hoxtrs  actually  occupied  in  each  ; and 
this,  to  the  end  that  the  sum  of  the  times  so 
expended  in  all  of  them  together,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  sum  of  the  times  capable  of 
being  allotted  to  the  same  subjects,  in  the  pro- 
posed school  ; and  though,  of  the  information 
desired  on  this  ground,  the  whole  has  not  as 
yet  been  obtained,  yet  enough  has  been  ob- 
tained to  enable  them,  and  with  the  requisite 
degi-ee  of  confidence,  considering  the  experi- 
enced force  of  the  new  instrument  with  which 
they  will  have  to  work,  to  speak  of  the  above 
proposed  length  of  time,  as  being  fully  suffi- 
cient, viz.  for  the  aggregate  of  all  the  courses, 
according  to  the  plan  exhibited  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch  ; matters  being,  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  may  be,  so  arranged,  that,  at 
several  different  stages,  the  scholar  may  take 
his  departure,  without  leaving  his  instruction 
imperfect,  in  relation  to  any  subject,  in  which 
he  has  begun  to  receive  it. 

When  seven  years  was  thus  looked  to  as  the 
probable  duration  of  the  aggregate  course,  the 
occupation  had,  however,  for  its  basis  the  sup- 
position that,  at  that  age,  in  the  situations  in 
life  in  question,  scholars  might  in  general  be 
found  already  in  a sufficient  degree*  instructed 
in  those  branches  to  which,  in  the  free  schools 
at  present  established,  the  New  Instruction  sys- 
tem is  applied.  But,  consistently  with  that 
principle  of  universal  comprehension,  which 
they  could  not  but  adopt,  no  child  whose 
parents,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  for  it  a 
share  in  the  benefit,  were  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it  at  the  necessary  price,  could,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  undertaking,  be  excluded. 

By  this  consideration  it  is,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  the  persuasion  which  they  enter- 
tain, of  the  necessity  of  comprising  in  their 
plan  those  arts  of  primary  necessity  and  con- 
tinual and  universal  application,  (viz.  reading 
and  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,)  which 
are  comprehended  in  the  N etc  Instruction  sys- 
tem, in  so  far  as  already  brought  into  practice. 
To  this  determination,  an  ample  confirmation 
has  been  observed  to  be  afforded  by  the  obser- 
vation made  and  repeatedly  brought  to  view 
by  Dr  Bell  himself  (and  which  is  no  more  than 
upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  tlie  case, 
might  from  the  first  have  been  previously  ex- 
pected,) viz.,  that  in  any  of  those  arts,  an 
imperfect  degree  of  proficiency,  obtained  by 
instruction,  administered  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
operates  rather  as  an  obstacle,  than  as  a help 
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to,  an  useful  fouJidation,  for  instruction  admin- 
istered ill  this,  incomparably  more  advantage- 
ous mode  ; leitriioxj,  in  the  improved  mode, 
having  to  an  uiidefinable  degree,  for  its  neces- 
sary preliraiiiarv,  the  unlearning  what  has  been 
learnt  in  the  o’ther  ordinary,  and  ordinarily 
imperfect,  mode. 

Of  one  rule  the  necessity  is,  by  the  bare 
mention  of  it,  rendered  indisputable,  and  fhat 

i.s,  not  to  admit  or  continue  to  receive  any 
child  who,  whether  ou  account  of  innnaturity 
of  age,  or  on  any  other,  is  so  circumstanced  as 
to  require,  in  the  school-room,  more  care  and 
attendance  tlian  the  (piantity  of  each,  which  i.s 
at  the  command  of  the  Establishment,  can 
supply.  As  on  .so  many  other  occasions,  so  on 
thi.s,  a rule  which,  while  it  thus  bears  ou  the 
face  of  it  its  own  reason,  and  thereby  its  own 
explanation,  is  applicable  with  equal  propriety 
to  evM-y  individual  case  included  in  it,  they 
cannot  but  regard  as  preferable  to  any  rule,  in 
which,  by  means  of  fixt  and  inflexible  quanti- 
ties, invariable  provision  is,  in  the  Procrustes 
style,  made  for  indefinitely  varied  exigencies. 

In  the  Barrington  School  at  Durham,  at  an 
age  as  early  as  three  years,  the  Neio  Instruc- 
tion System,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  instructive 
and  interesting  account  for  which  the  public 
is  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  lias  been 
found  applicable  with  advantage  ;*  and  if,  at 
an  age  still  earlier,  any  child  should  be  of- 
fered to  the  reading  and  writing  form  of  the 
Chrestomathic  School,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  rejected,  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  an  exclusion  put  upon  it  by  the 
irrational  rule  just  mentioned. 

IX.  This  hut  an  Experiment — expected  Sources 
of  ^Continuance  and  Extension. 

The  proposed  undertaking  being  but  an 
experiment,  the  period  which  the  proposed 
Conductors  look  to,  as  that  of  the  completion 
of  the  experiment,  is  the  time  at  which  the 
whole  of  the  projiosed  field  of  instruction,  as 
marked  out  iu  tlie  Ckrestomathia,  shall  have 
been  travelled  over,  by  the  whole  number  of 
such  of  the  scholars,  as  have  gone  through  the 
aggregate  course.  At  that  time,  if  not  earlier, 
the  expectation  of  the  proposed  Conductors  is, 
that  such  of  them  as  arc  then  alive,  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a number  of  fit 
persons  willing,  and  in  every  respect  well 
qualified,  each  of  them  by  himself,  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  business  out  of  their  hands. 
Well  may  it  be — and  this  was  the  very  consi- 
deration by  which  the  association  was  pro- 
duced— well  may  it  be,  that,  at  present,  any 
Buch  undertakuig  is.too  great,  considerably  too 
great,  for  any  single  individual.  Accordingly, 
the  engaging  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  as 
well  as  variety,  a set  of  Masters,  for  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  instruction  in  tlie  several 
branches,  is  among  the  measures,  the  necessity 
of  which  is  in  full  view. 


* The  Darringtou  School,  London,  1813,  p.  99. 


But,  at  the  period  here  in  question,  scholars, 
by  dozens  and  by  scores,  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  learnt,  iu  the  Chres- 
tomathic .School,  all  the  things  whatsoever 
that  will  have  there  been  taught.  Viewing 
the  matter  at  large,  whatsoever  it  be,  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  them.selves  learnt, 
supposing  it  well  Icamt,  some  proportion  or 
other  of  the  number  will,  by  that  same  time, 
be  not  altogether  unqualified  to  teach.  But, 
at  the  period  in  question,  under  the  New  In- 
struction System,  the  scholars — no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  them — not  only  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  he  qualified  to  teach 
what  they  have  learnt  ; hut,  during  a length 
of  time,  more  or  less  considerable,  antecedent 
to  that  of  their  departure  from  the  school,  will 
actually  have  been  employed  in  this  same  all- 
comprehensive  work.  At  this  time,  if,  in  point 
of  legal  maturity  of  age,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
points,  any  one  of  them  should  be  found  com- 
petent to  such  an  undertaking,  so  much  the 
better.  But  even  if,  in  respect  of  those  requi- 
sites, the  school  should  not  happen  to  afford 
any  individual  who  was,  at  that  time,  compe- 
tent ; yet,  if  so  it  were,  that  in  point  of  intel- 
lectual maturity,  as  well  as  appropriate  pro- 
ficiency, any  one  such  scholar  should  be  found 
sufficient,  the  temporary  legal  deficiency  might, 
as  under  the  care  of  the  already  e.stablishe(l 
Societies,  find  an  adequate  supply  in  the  assist- 
ance of  some  trust- worthy  friend. 

X.  Terms  of  Contribution, 

For  the  erection,  fittii-.g  up,  and  furnishing 
of  the  School-house,  with  the  necessary  cut- 
buildings  and  otl.er  out-works,  the  following 
are  tlie  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the 
contributions  of  well-wishers  are  solicited  ; — 

1.  Contributions  to  be  in  shares  of  £10  each. 

2.  By  any  person  any  number  of  such  shares 
may  be  subscribed  for:  several  such  shares 
are  subscribed  for  by  each  of  the  above  pro- 
posed Conductors. 

3.  For  every  such  share,  interest,  at  the  rate 
of  5 per  cent,  shall  eventually  be  allowed,  as 
per  Article  13. 

4.  Of  the  money,  received  as  per  Article  7, 
after  defraying  charges,  as  per  Article  7,  to- 
gether with  House  expenses,  and  pay  to 
Master,  Mistress,  and  paid  Teachers,  the  whole 
surplus,  except  such  as  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  he  kept  in  hand  for  the  contingencies 
of  the  year,  shall,  iu  the  first  month  of  every 
year,  be  invested  in  Government  Securities,  to 
serve  as  a sinking  fund  for  the  reimbursing  to 
Subscribers,  in  equal  proportions,  the  money 
respectively  advanced  by  them  : such  reim- 
bursements to  be  made,  each  time,  by  instal- 
ments of  10  percent.,  so  soon  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  money  so  applicable  shall  have  risen  to 
that  amount. 

5.  Any  sum,  of  less  amount  than  a share, 
will,  if  offered,  be  thankfully  received : but, 
whether  by  itself,  or  added  to  the  amount  of 
a whole  share,  on  no  such  additional  sum  will 
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it  be  understood  to  be  expected,  that  wiere$t, 
or  unless  required  at  the  time  of  the  advance 
made,  reimbursement  money  shall  be  paid. 

6.  Upon  the  amount  of  their  respective  con- 
tributions, the  proposed  Conductors  of  the 
Institution  reserve  to  themselves,  in  the  shape 
of  interest  and  reimbursement  money,  the 
same  advantages  as,  and  no  other  than,  those 
which,  as  per  Articles  3 and  4,  are  promised 
to  all  other  Contributors. 

7.  Of  the  School-money  to  be  required,  the 
exact  amount  cannot  as  yet  be  fixed.  Four 
pounds  is  at  present  looked  to  as  a minimum, 
eii;lit  as  a maximum.  The  amount  must,  of 
course,  be  different,  according  as,  in  the  terms 
of  the  undertaking,  the  expense  of  slates, 
pens,  books,  ink,  paper,  maps,  charts,  and 
other  implements  of  instruction,  together  with 
the  hire  of  such  as  need  not,  or  cannot,  be 
purchased,  is  or  is  not  included.  In  general, 
parents  would,  it  is  presiimed,  be  desirous  of 
seeing  themselves  at  a certainty,  in  regard  to 
this  and  every  other  expense. 

8.  With  or  without  subscribing  for  shares, 
another  mode  in  which  encouragement  may 
be  afforded  is — by  an  engagement  to  send  to 
the  School,  for  and  during  a specified  length 
of  time,  in  the  event  of  its  being  opened,  one 
or  more  Scholars.  In  this  way,  with  or  with- 
out sending  a child  of  his  own,  any  person  of 
opulence  may,  by  engaging  for  the  child  of 
anotlier,  confer,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
public  and  a pidvate  benefit,  at  one  and  the 
same  expense. 

9.  To  afford  to  Contrilmtors,  and  eventually 
to  Parents  and  Guardians,  the  assurance,  that 
the  undertaking  will  not  be  hastily  abandoned, 
— for  the  term  of  th.e  first  three  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  when  the  Parents  or 
Guardians,  of  any  number  of  scholars  not  less 
than  fifty,  shall  have  signed  an  engagement 
to  pay,  at  such  rate  as  .shall  at  that  time  have 
been  fixed,  for  and  during  such  time  as  shall 
have  been  fixed,  for  the  schooling  of  their 
respective  children,  the  proposed  Conductors 
engage,  jointly  and  severally,  to  carry  on  the 
proposed  School,  and  in  ca'se  of  loss,  to  charge 
themselves  with  such  loss. 

10.  For  this  purpose,  so  soon  as  the  School- 
house,  with  the  appurtenances,  shall  be  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  notice 
of  such  readiness  will  be  given  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  London  daily  papers.  A space 
will  be  provided,  in  which,  without  intei'rup- 
tion  to  the  business,  subscribers  and  parents 
of  scholars,  being  recognised  as  such  by  recol- 
lection of  their  persons,  or  by  transferable 
tickets,  which  will  be  given  for  that  purpose, 
will  have  a perfect  view  of  the  whole  business 
of  the  School  as  it  is  going  on.  If,  from  any 
persons  at  large,  any  admission-money  be  ac- 
cepted, the  amount  will  be  no  more  than  may 
be  judged  necessary  to  keep  out  noisomeness 
and  mischievous  wantonness  ; and  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  Institution,  as  above, 
Article  4. 


11.  Of  all  moneys  received,  and  the  dispo- 
sition made  of  them,  accounts  will  be  pub- 
lished yearly,  or  oftener,  and  at  any  rate 
within  the  first  week  of  each  year,  in  some 
one  or  more  of  the  Loudon  daily  papers. 


APPENDIX.— No.  II. 

Successful  AmMcation  of  the  new  System  to 
Languaye-lcarninq,  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
School,  called  theliigh  School,*  Edinburgh: 
as  reported  in  a Letter  to  Mr  Fox,  from 
James  Pillans,  Esq.,  Rector  of  that  School. 
From  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  Anno  1814,  p.  67. 

“ You  will  not  expect  that  I should  detail 
the  difficulties  I encountered  in  establishing 
and  applying  the  Monitorial  System  to  the 
business  of  my  class,  nor  the  steps  by  which  I 
have  been  rising,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
from  one  degree  of  efficiency  to  another.  To 
do  so  would  extend  my  letter  to  an  immo- 
derate length ; and  though  it  might  be  inte- 
resting, and  not  unimproving  to  a person 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  it  would  be 
a fitter  subject  for  viva  voce  communication 
with  him.  Since  I entered  on  my  office,  scarce 
a week  has  passed  without  suggesting  some 
improvement  in  my  arrangements,  all  tending 
to  one  point,  viz.  to  stimulate  and  employ  to 
purpose  the  various  faculties  of  two  hundred 
boys,  differing  widely  both  in  acquirement  and 
capacity  ; to  insure  attention,  by  excitements 
at  once  strong  and  honourable  ; and  to  exclude 
that  languor  and  listlessness,  arising  partly 
from  want  of  motive,  and  partly  from  the  phy- 
sical misery  of  being  so  long  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture, which  most  of  us  may  remember  to  have 
been  the  great  sources  of  the  unhappiness  we 
experienced  at  school. 

“ The  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  my 
Class,  the  boys  of  wliich  are  in  general  some- 
where between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old, 
are  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ancient,  mixed  with  a 
little  Modern  Geography.  The  Greek  and 
Geography  are  happy  innovations  of  my  pre- 
decessor ; for  the  School,  by  its  foundation,  is 
entirely  W Latin,  and  Dr  Adam’s  introduc- 
tion of  elementary  Greek  in  1772  was  violently 
opposed  by  no  less  a man  than  Dr  Robertson 
the  historian.  I mention  this  circumstance, 
because  it  will  account  for  the  unreasonably 


* In  this  School  the  number  of  the  scholars  has 
usually  been  between  five  hundred  and  six  hun- 
dred. The  School  is  divided  into  five  classes  : each 
class  occupies  a separate  room.  The  head  class, 
which  is  the  most  numerous,  is  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  Head  Master,  styled  Rector, 
To  each  of  the  others  there  is  a separate  Master, 
who  is  independent,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  Rector. 

From  one  of  these  Masters  an  account  not 
encouraging,  in  relation  to  his  class,  will  form  tba 
matter  of  the  next  article. 
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email  proportion  of  time  given  to  theac  two 
important  olyecta. 

“In  the  haixn  Class,  which  meets  at  nine 
every  morning,  consisting  of  very  nearly  two 
hundred  boys,  the  general  business  of  the  day 
(subject  to  variation,  according  to  the  period 
of  the  season  and  progress  of  the  pupils,)  is  as 
follows  : — A portion  of  a Latin  poet,  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  lines  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
&c.,  "and  a nearly  equal  portion  of  Livy, 
Cicero,  or  Sallust,  are  to  be  parsed  and  trans- 
lated : a portion  of  Dr  Adam’s  Grammar, 
alternating  daily  with  his  Antiquities,  is  ex- 
amined upon  : these  lessons  have  been  all 
prescribed  ; that  is,  the  last  word  mentioned, 
but  no  assistance  given,  the  day  before.  The 
order  of  business  is  this : immediately  after 
prayers  at  nine,  the  whole  class  form.s  into 
twenty  divisions,  under  their  respective  Moni- 
toi'S,  in  the  Great  Hall,  and  the  Cicero  and 
Horace  lessons  are  construed  by  the  nine  boys 
of  each  division ; the  duty  of  the  Monitor 
being,  1.  To  take  care  that  every  boy  shall 
construe  a portion  of  the  new  lesson ; 2.  To 
see  that  his  division  understand  the  syntax 
and  construction  of  the  passage ; 3.  To  take 
care  that  the  right  meaning  be  always  given 
to  the  passage  in  all  its  parts ; and,  4.  To 
mark  on  a slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  boys 
who  fail  in  saying.  The  Grammar  lesson  is 
also  said  to  tlie  Monitors.  The  boys  of  each 
division,  on  the  other  hand,  are  instructed  to 
note  any  false  interpretation  w'hich  the  Moni- 
tor may  allow  to  pass,  and  reserve  it  for  an 
appeal  afterwards.  Wlien  this  construing  and 
Baying  have  been  got  through,  the  signal  for 
removing  into  the  Class-room  being  given,  the 
Divisions,  which  haA'e  hitherto  been  arranged 
in  the  recesses  of  tlie  windows  of  a large  hall, 
move  in  regular  and  rapid  order  up  stairs,  and 
take  their  seats  in  the  general  Class,  where, 
whatever  is  said,  is  addre.ssed  to  all  the  hoys. 
I then  proceed  to  ask  if  there  be  any  appeals, 
i.  e.  if  there  be  any  boys  who  think  they  can 
prove  that  the  Monitor  has  allowed  an  erro- 
neous translation  to  pass  iiiicorrccted  in  the 
Division.  Fi’ora  four  to  a dozen  boys  gene- 
rally rise  in  succession ; and  if  they  make 
good  their  point,  they  take  place,  each  in  his 
division,  of  those  who  have  not  observed  the 
blunder,  and  the  Monitor  himself  loses  a place. 
This  system  binds  both  Monitor  and  pupil  to 
careful  preparation  at  home  ; the  former,  from 
the  fear  of  detection  and  exposure  by  a boy 
far  below  him  in  the  class ; the  latter,  both  by 
the  infallible  certainty  of  his  being  called  on 
to  Bay,  and  reported  if  he  fail ; and  by  the 
honourable  desire  of  rising  in  the  class,  and 
proving  that  he  knew  the  lesson  better  than 
the  Monitor.  Further  advantage  of  the  liberty 
of  appeal  is,  that  it  generally  brings  forward 
into  discussion  the  difficult  passages  (for  it  is 
these  of  course  that  are  appealed  upon  ;)  and 
they  being  settled  beforehand,  a more  perfect 
understanding  of  the  lesson  is  secured,  and 
the  necessity  of  saying  it  over  very  frequently 


is  avoided.  Sometimes  I vary  this  mode,  by 
making  the  Monitors  themselves,  1.  e.  Ib.e 
twenty  highest  boys,  cgnstrue  one  or  boiii 
lessonis,  each  to  his  owu'Division,  who  are  all 
on  the  alert  to  detect  a blunder,  with  a view' 
of  making  an  appeal.  Whether  the  Mouilor 
or  Division  is  to  construe,  is  always  a secret 
till  the  moment  before  they  begin,  wlien  I 
give  out  from  the  pulpit  the  order  of  business. 
After  the  appeals  arc  concluded,  the  lessons 
are  construed  to  me  by  boys  whom  I call  at 
random,  generally  by  some  of  those  who  have 
failed  below'  stairs.  These  1 know  from  the 
bills  or  slips  of  paper,  wliich,  by  tliis  time,  are 
collected  from  each  Monitor,  strung  on  a wire, 
and  subjected  to  my  inspection.  In  this 
translation,  questions  are  put  by  the  Master 
on  points  of  Geograpliy,  History,  Antiquities, 
derivations  of  words,  and  niceties  of  construc- 
tion and  expression  J and  a freer  and  more 
elegant  version  is  re<|uired.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  also  taken,  suggested  by  the  classical 
passages,  to  give  useful  information,  and  to 
insinuate  moral  and  religions  instruction.  This, 
with  the  examination  on  Adam’s  Antiquities, 
which  I always  reserve  for  the  general  bu.si- 
ness,  occupies  the  remaining  time  till  eleven, 
when  there  is  an  interval  of  an  hour,  and  is 
resumed  from  twelve  till  a quarter  or  twenty 
minutes  past  one,  when  the  Divisions  form  to 
construe  the  lessons  again,  with  this  difference, 
that,  instead  of  a literal,  a free  translation  is 
expected  ; and  all  the  information  and  illus- 
trations, which  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  are  expected  now  to  bo  forthcom- 
ing at  the  question  of  the  Monitoi',  and  the 
places  depend  upon  their  aptitude  in  answer- 
ing. The  written  exercises,  of  which  there  are 
generally  two  per  week,  are  of  various  kinds, 
chiefly  translations  from  Latin  into  English, 
and  from  English  into  Latin,  wdiicli  are  also 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  Monitor,  who 
makes  his  reraark.s,  and  adds  his  initials,  that 
lie  may  be  re.siionsible.  The  best  and  worst 
are  shown  up,  and  places  determined  accord- 
ingly. The  exercises  for  the  higher  parts  of 
tlie  Class  are  Latin  verses,  occasionally  Eng- 
lish verses,  Analyses  or  Abridgments  of  what 
authors  they  have  read  in  the  class,  in  English 
and  in  Latin,  &c.,  and  these  are  shown  up  to 
the  Master  directly,  and  corrected  by  him. 
Select  passages  of  the  classics  arc  said  by 
heart  on  Saturdays,  to  the  Monitors  in  the 
first  instance,  that  every  boy  may  be  called 
on,  and  they  report  the  failures.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Division  the  Monitor  has  the  power 
of  putting  a boy  up  or  dow’ii,  according  to  the 
figure  he  makes,  always  subject  to  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  the  Master,  if  the  boy 
thinks  himself  aggrieved. 

“ The  Greek  class,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment I found  in  the  School,  met  only  three 
hours  a-week.  I have  lately  contrived  to 
assemble  it  an  hour  every  day,  except  Satur- 
day. The  business  here  is  more  elementary, 
consisting  of  accurate  saying  by  heart  of  a 
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portion  of  Greek  Grammar,  and  minute  pars- 
ing of  a short  lesson  in  Dalzel’s  Analecta 
Minora.  The  more  advanced  part  of  the 
Class  read  Homer  and  Xenophon.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  having  so  short 
a time  for  Greek,  it  is  proposed,  as  a voluntary 
exercise  to  the  higher  boys,  to  read  and  show 
up  every  second  Monday  what  are  called 
Private  Studies ; that  is,  if  a boy,  after  pre- 
paring all  the  lessons  thoroughly,  finds  he  has 
still  some  leisure  time,  he  emi>loys  it  in  read- 
ing Homer  without  a translation,  making  out 
what  he  can  ; and  what  he  cannot,  marking 
as  (litficulties  to  be  resolved.  On  the  day 
appointed  he  meutious  the  number  of  lines  he 
is  ready  to  be  examined  on,  and  states  his 
difficulties  for  solution,  which  is  given  either 
by  the  .Master,  or  by  some  of  his  school-fellows 
who  have  conquered  them.  In  this  way,  and 
with  no  other  stimulus  but  having  the  number 
of  lines  read  by  each  publicly  mentioned,  and 
obtaining  an  liour’s  play,  there  are  boys  now 
in  the  Class  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  showing 
up  from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  lines 
within  the  fortnight. 

“ The  Greek  class  consists  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  and  the  lessons  are  said 
here  too  by  Divisions.  The  Greek  Monitors 
generally  remain  for  twenty  minutes  at  eleven  ; 
and  it  being  then  ascertained  that  they  are 
masters  of  the  lesson,  they  hear  and  report  on 
their  Divisions  from  two  till  half  after  two, 
when  the  lessons  are  heard  up  stairs,  and  the 
Monitors  dismissed  sometimes  a little  before 
three  as  a reward. 

“ The  Geography  class  meets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  at  two  o’clock.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  this  bi’anch  is,  1st,  to  give 
some  illustrations  of  the  general  facts  with 
regard  to  the  Solar  System ; then  to  go  over 
pretty  rapidly  the  geography  of  the  four  quar- 
ters, taking  merely  the  outlines ; and,  lastly, 
to  descend  to  minute  and  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Gibraltar,  by  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Asia  Elinor,  Ac., 
back  to  the  Straits : then  the  British  Islands.. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Geography  are  united. 
A sketch  or  outline  of  each  country  is  draAvn 
by  the  IMaster  on  a black  board  with  white 
chalk  ; tlie  mountains  are  represented  in  green, 
and  the  rivers  in  blue.  In  this  state  the 
board  is  fir.st  presented  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
Master,  with  a rod,  explains  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  points  out  and  names 
the  leading  ranges  of  mountains,  and  the  rivers 
that  fall  from  them.  The  board  as  yet  pre- 
senting so  little  detail,  the  eye,  and  the  mind 
through  the  eye,  readily  takes  in  and  retains 
the  information.  At  this  stage,  also,  the 
length,  breadth,  longitude,  latitude,  and  boun- 
daries are  fixed.  The  next  lesson  presents 
the  towns,  (dra^vn  thus  in  pink  chalk,) 
which  are  to  he  found  on  the  rivers  already 
learned,  descending  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth.  These  towns  are  demonstrated  by 


the  Maater  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken 
to  mention  at  the  time  some  striking  facts  re- 
specting the  situation,  inhabitants,  history,  or 
neighbourhood  of  each,  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  its  name  and  position  on  the  board. 
Having  thus  made  out  a sort  of  skeleton  or 
frame-work  of  the  country,  by  presenting,  in 
striking  relief,  without  those  details  which 
confound  the  eye  in  maps,  the  great  physical 
features,  the  next  object  is  to  mark  out  in 
dotted  lines  the  artificial  divisions  : and  when 
these  are  well  fixed,  the  remaining  towns  of 
importance,  whose  position  is  not  indicated  by 
rivers,  are  referred  to  the  province  or  shire, 
and  associated  again  with  those  already  known. 
The  situations  of  great  battles  are  pointed  out 
by  a cross  in  red  chalk.  The  object  being  to 
make  a strong  impression  on  the  eye,  and  to 
set  the  imagination  and  conception  to  work, 
the  chalks  being  of  different  colours  is  a cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  despised.  When  the 
board-draught  is  thus  completed,  maps  are 
directed  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  copies  of  it ; that  is,  all  the 
positions,  &c.  accurately  laid  down,  but  no 
names  given.  The  drawer  of  the  map  must 
be  quite  aufait  in  naming  every  place  in  his 
own  sketch  ; and  if  it  be  thought  deserving  of 
that  honour,  it  is  mounted  on  thick  paste- 
board, and  hung  up  in  view  of  his  school- 
fellows. He  is  employed,  too,  as  Monitor,  to 
teach  the  geography  of  his  own  map  to  other 
boys  who  have  either  done  worse  maps,  or 
none  at  all ; and  thus,  in  many  ways,  the  in- 
formation he  has  got  is  riveted  in  his  memory. 
The  book  used  for  the  Geography  class  is  Dr 
Adam’s  Summary : but  as,  from  its  size  and 
multifarious  contents,  it  is  better  adapted  for 
reference  than  committing  to  memory,  I have 
jirinted  for  the  use  of  the  Class  a few  pages  of 
Outlines,  containing  a mere  list  of  names, 
arranged  on  the  plan  I have  exi^lained  ; and 
this  being  in  their  hands  serves  to  recall  the 
information  conveyed.” 


APPENDIX.— No.  III. 

Successjul  Application  of  the  New  System  of 
Instruction  to  Language-learning,  in  the  cast 
of  one  of  the  Classes  of  the  High  School, 
ihlinhurgh,  as  reported  in  a Letter  from 
Mr  James  Gray,  Master  of  the  Class,  to 
Edward  Wakefctd,  Esq.,  28th  Dee.  11G3. 

“ The  following  details  will,  I fear,  be  found 
uninteresting  ; but  their  results  are  so  import- 
ant, that  I trust  you  will  excuse  a little  dul- 
ness,  while  I endeavour  to  develop  the  plana 
of  tuition  lately  adopted  by  some  of  the  Ma.s- 
ters  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  practices 
alluded  to  are  founded  on  the  system  of  Mr 
Lancaster,  modelled  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Seminary,  'i’he  essential  part 
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of  that  gcntletnan’t!  discovery  is,  I apprehend, 
that  by  which  the  more  advanced  or  cleverer 
bovfl  are  employed  in  teaching  or  in  assisting 
in 'their  tasks  their  inferiors  in  years  or  in 
knowledge;  and  this  prii>dp/e  is  nrUd  vpon 
hfirt  in  iU  fullest  extent.  Many  misconceptions 
have  gone  abroad  in  regard  to  this  celebrated 
plan,  which  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  have  re- 
moved. 1.  The  first  and  most  pernicious  of 
these  is,  that  it  is  only  applicable  where  great 
numbers  of  the  lower  classes  of  children  are 
to  be  taught  by  the  same  master,  gratis,  or  at 
a low  rate.  2.  Another  is,  that  wliere  schools 
have  been  previously  established,  cither  by 
law,  as  the  parochial  schools  of  .Scotland,  or 
on  a foundation,  changes  are  not  only  unne- 
ce.ssary,  but  might  be  dangerous.  It  i.s  besides 
unfortunate,  that  many  schoolmasters  seem  to 
consider  tlie  Lancastcrian  system  as  an  innova- 
tion, which  they  ought  to  regard  with  a jealous 
eye.  Till  those  prejudices  are  eradicated  from 
the  minds  of  parents  and  teachers,  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  plan  will  be  partial 
and  inconsiderable.  In  my  opinion,  many 
more  beneficial  consequences  will  result  to  the 
interests  of  education,  from  introducing  it  into 
the  schools  already  existing,  than  from  e.stab- 
lishing  new  ones ; for  it  i.s  not  to  be  di.sscm- 
bled,  that  evils  have  long  existed  lliat  admit 
of  no  other  cure.  I shall  take  as  short  a view 
as  possible  of  the  practices  in  common  use, 
contrasting  them  with  the  new.  I ground  my 
remarks  on  a full  and  impartial  experiment ; 
and  in  making  them  to  you,  I have  no  other 
view  but  the  interests  of  the  youth  of  my 
country.  For  many  years  past,  these  have 
been  the  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams  and  my 
daily  meditations;  to  them  I have  more  than 
once  sacrificed  my  health,  and  even  ri.sked  my 
life ; and  nothing  shall  deter  me  from  siieak- 
ing  the  truth. 

“ Suppose  a class  to  consist  of  a Jnnidred 
boys, which  I shall  take  as  the  average  number, 
though  i?i  our  school  it  is  under  the  truth.  In 
the  old  way,  one  boy  was  called  upon  to  re- 
peat a .‘small  portion  of  the  lesson,  to  whom  all 
the  rest  were  understood  to  be  listening.  Thus 
we  proceeded,  till  every  boy  in  the  class,  or 
as  m.any  as  could  be  overtaken,  were  examined  ; 
and  this  plan  would  have  amswered  \vell 
enough,  had  it  been  possible  to  fix  the  mind  of 
every  individual  upon  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  moment ; but  such  is  the  volatility  of  the 
youthful  mind,  that  I have  ever  found  this  im- 
practicable. You  may  confine  the  body  to  a 
seat ; you  may,  perhaps,  fix  the  eye  to  a book, 
but  you  can  never  be  certain  that  it  is  not  an 
unconscious  gaze  j and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
while  the  boy  ought  to  be  mentally  construing 
bis  lesson,  his  imagination  is  chasing  a butter- 
fly, or  robbing  a bird’s  nest.  On  this  system 
I have  experienced  two  unavoidable  evils.  1. 
The  one  is,  that  the  upper  boys,  who  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  soon  after  they  enter 
the  school-room,  cannot  be  kept  still  while  the 
master  is  employed  in  teaching  the  under  boys ; 


and  as  example  i.s  contagious,  tl;e  restVessne  -3 
soon  becomes  universal.  2.  The  other  i..,  tbr  t 
while  the  upper  boys  are  construing,  the  uiid-er 
ones  are  generally  trifling,  and  when  the  Ic.^son 
comes  round  to  them,  are  totally  ignorant  of  it. 
They  not  unfrequently  calculate  upon  ibo 
chance  of  e.scaping  altogether,  from  the  ini’ie.  - 
sibility  there  is  for  any  one  man  thoroughly 
to  examine  a hundred  boys  in  two  hours  ; f r 
we  never  continue  longer  in  school  at  any  oi.a 
time  ; and  next  meeting  briug.s  a new  task. 
Thus  both  the  upper  and  the  under  boy.s  are 
injured.  The  one  do  not  gain  all  the  profit 
which  they  might  from  a more  judicious  m.a- 
nagement ; the  other  make  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, and,  from  the  habitual  neglect  of  their 
duty,  contract  a di.slike  both  to  their  tasks  ami 
their  teacher.s.  In  many  cases  it  would  be 
well  if  the  evil  ended  here  ; for  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  the  hours  that  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge will  be  spent  in  habits  dangerous  to  vir- 
tue ; that  indolence  will  shed  its  mildew.s  over 
the  blossoms  of  early  taleiit,  which  may  wither 
never  to  bloom  again  ; or  that  the  man  will 
have  to  struggle  hard  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  boy.  I am  far  from  saying  that  the 
evil  is  universal.  According  to  the  present 
system,  many  boys  spring  forward  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  with  an  alacrity  and  suc- 
ces,s  that  is  quite  a.stonishing  ; but  if,  of  an 
hundred  boys,  tAventy  fail  in  the  object  for 
which  they  are  sent  to  the  school,  any  scheme 
that  might  en.sure  their  success  might  to  be 
eagerly  embraced.  This  may  be  done  effec- 
tually on  the  neAv  system,  by  which  I have 
been  enabled  so  to  arrange  my  cla.ss,  that  every 
boy  is  employed  ermry  minute  of  the  time 
he  is  in  school,  either  in  the  acquisition  or 
communication  of  knowledge.  The  fifteen 
highest  boys  arc  monitors.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  after  the  meeting  of  the  class,  is  to 
see  that  they  have  their  lessons  distinctly. 
When  this  is  ascertained,  the  whole  class  goes 
into  divisions.  In  this  way  fifteen  times  as 
much  work  can  be  done  in  the  same  space, 
and,  I can  say  with  confidence,  fifteen  tinie.s 
better.  From  this  contrivance,  instead  of  the 
languor  .and  restle.ssness  that  too  frequently 
prevails,  all  is  activity  and  energy,  klore  noise, 
indeed,  is  heard  ; but  the  sounds  are  SAveet, 
for  they  are  the  sounds  of  labour.  Every  one 
studies,  because  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents, 
he  finds  himself  equal  to  every  task  ; and  igno- 
rance is  more  shameful,  AAdicre  the  .account  is  to 
be  rendered  to  one  of  his  oavu  years,  than  to  .a 
m.an.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  boys  !U'e  betterqua- 
lified  to  teach  boys,  than  men  : they  enter  more 
re.adily  into  their  feelings  ; they  are  more  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulties  which  they  theraseh'es 
have  just  mastered  ; and  Avill  adopt  more  sim- 
ple .and  familiar  modes  of  illustration.  Nor 
have  I ever  had  cause  to  suspect  the  diligence 
or  fidelity  of  a monitor.  To  attain  this  station, 
is  an  object  of  rising  ambition  to  the  whole 
class  : and  where  any  one  has  risen  to  it,  he 
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is  loo  miinli  afraid  of  losing  it,  to  risk  the  dis- 
grace by  his  own  misconduct.  I have  never 
once  found  it  necessary  to  degrade  a monitor 
for  inattention  to  his  division.  To  this  there 
is  a double  check.  An  appeal  is  open  to  the 
division  against  the  monitor,  as  well  us  to  him 
against  the  division  ; and  when  every  boy  has 
gone  over  the  whole,  not  a portion  of  the  les- 
son, I examine  a number  of  them  promiscuous- 
ly, and  the  lessons  are  said  with  so  much  more 
promptitude  and  accuracy  than  in  the  old  way, 
that  I am  frequently  enabled  to  examine  as 
many  as  if  no  time  had  been  spent  in  divisions 
at  all.  Tims  I have  united  the  advantages  of 
both  methods.  By  this  means,  every  boy  in 
the  class,  besides  the  benefit  accruing  from  ! 
saying  over  the  whole  of  every  lesson  till  he  i 
has  satisfied  his  monitor, separately  examined 
by  me  two  or  three  times  a-day.  The  supe- 
riority of  this  mode  over  the  other  is  incalcu- 
lable, as  it  tends  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  I 
knowledge,  to  infuse  a love  of  learning,  to 
form  habits  of  industry,  and  to  render  tlie 
w'hole  economy  of  a school  delightful  both  to 
scholars  and  master.  Of  my  present  cla.ss, 
that  has  been  conducted  on  this  plan,  all  have 
gained  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  than  I have  known  on  any 
former  occasion  ; and  not  a single  boy  has 
failed.  This,  till  now,  I did  not  think  possible. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  a subject  of  me- 
lancholy reflection  to  me,  why  so  many  boys 
failed  in  acquiring  a competent  knowledge  of 
classical  learninf/,wh\le  they  succeeded  in  erery- 
thing  else.  Tliis  objection  to  our  classical 
Bcliools  may  now  be  easily  obviated.  I do  not 
say  tl’.at  every  boy  v/ill  be  equally  successful. 
Nature  has  made  strong  and  marked  distinc- 
tions in  the  extent  of  capacity  ; but  1 will 
venture  to  assert,  that  every  one  may  be  made 
to  turn  his  talents  to  the  best  account.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  objects  of  a good 
education,  is  to  inspire  a literary  taste  ; and 
I know  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  so 
effectually.  What  deters  many  boys  from  the 
prosecution  of  ancient  learning  is  its  dijiculty. 
By  aid  of  the  Lancasteriaii  system,  asperities 
may  be  smoothed,  the  boy  may  be  gently  led 
over  the  threshold  of  the  temple  ; and  when 
he  is  once  introduced,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
charmed  by  its  beauties.  I have  never,  indeed, 
known  a young  man  who  pursued  learning, 
that  did  not  love  it.  This  bias  to  literature  is 
of  more  value  than  all  the  knowledge  he  earns 
from  school.  It  is  the  shield  of  the  young 
mind  against  the  ruinous  inroads  of  vice.  In 
a school  so  regulated,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
boy  to  spend  his  time  idly.  lie  must  exert 
himself.  He  readily  docs  v.diat  he  finds  he 
cannot  escape  ; and  what  may  have  been  irk- 
some at  first,  soon  becomes  pleasant.  He  is 
happy,  from  a consciousness  of  doing  his  duty  ; 
nnd  habits  are  formed,  that  will  be  useful 
through  life.  To  the  master,  the  task  of  su- 
pcriiitending  such  a school  is  delightful.  He 
u merely  the  hciiasman  that  steers  the  bark, 


under  perpetual  sunshine,  while  every  man  on 
board  is  at  his  duty.  Corporal  punishments 
are  abolished.  This  practice  is  equally  de- 
grading to  the  scholar  who  suffera,  and  to  the 
master  who  inflicts  punishment  ; and  I firmly 
believe  has  done  more  mischief  to  our  classical 
schools  than  all  other  causes  whatever.  The 
boy  soon  considers  the  man,  whom  he  secs  in  the 
daily  use  of  the  torture,  as  a tyrant,  and  his 
greatest  enemy  ; and  all  his  ingenuity  will  be 
exerted  in  inventing  the  means  of  retaliation. 
A great  objection  to  this  mode  of  discipline  is, 
that  from  its  very  nature  the  master  applies 
to  it  with  reluctance  ; and  for  one  fault  that 
is  punished,  twenty  escape.  Tims  the  hope 
of  impunity  begets  disorder,  which,  when  it 
comes  to  a certain  height,  in  its  turn  brings 
punishment.  On  the  new  method,  the  boys 
are  kept  in  constant  good  hnmour,  and  no  irri- 
tation is  ever  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  mas- 
ter. There  exists  between  them  only  a re- 
ciprocity of  kindness  and  docility.  To  animate 
a whole  school  with  one  spirit,  to  make  them 
advance  in  the  intellectual  career  with  the 
same  march  of  mind,  to  stimulate  them  to  ex- 
ertion by  the  enlivening  power  of  emulation, 
to  exalt  them  in  their  own  opinion,  has  always 
been  my  object  in  the  discharge  of  my  public 
duties  ; and  Mr  Lancaster  has  put  into  my 
hands  an  instrument,  by  which  I have  been 
enabled  to  realize  my  fondest  visions  in  my 
most  sanguine  mood.  This  is  a testimony  tkat 
1 think  due,  and  I cannot  withhold  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Jamks  Gray.^ 


APPENDIX.— No.  IV. 

ESSAY  ON  NOHENCLATUnE  AND  CLASSIFICATION.* 

Nomenclature  of  the  main  Branches  of  Art  and 
IScience. — its  Imperfections— with  proposed 
Itemedies.  Systematic  Table,  prefixed  by 
jy Alembert  to  the  French  Encyclopedia — its 
Imperfections — Specimen  of  a new  one. 

Section  1. 

Plan  of  this  Essay. 

Deplorable  it  surely  is,  and,  to  a first  view 
at  least,  not  less  exti’aordinary,  that,  for  some 
of  the  most  extemsive,  and  most  frequently 
mentioned,  divisions  of  the  field  of  An  and 
Science,  even  at  so  advanced  a stage  as  that 
to  which  the  human  mind  has  already  reached 
in  its  travels  on  that  field,  no  tolerably  expres- 
sive denominations  should  be  to  be  found  in 
the  appropriate  part  of  language. 

Of  language  : — meaning,  of  course,  the  one 
which  is  here  made  use  of ; and  which  will 


* For  a list  of  the  contents  of  the  Sections,  Mm 
the  general  contents  of  Chrestomathia  at  tb«  com- 
mencement. 
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not  be  denied  to  be  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
languages  which  the  present  time  aifords  ; nor, 
in  this  particular,  will  the  present  state  of  any 
other  language  be  found,  it  is  believed,  much 
more  favourable. 

That  thi.H  unaptness  has  really  place  in  the 
language,  that  real  and  practical  inconveni- 
ences arc  among  the  actual  results  of  it,  and 
that,  although  not  perhaps  completely  suscep- 
tible, it  is,  however,  not  altogether  unsuscep- 
tible, of  a remedy  : such  are  the  positions 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to 
present  to  view. 

But,  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual  subject 
or  object  in  question — viz.,  the  nomcuclaturc 
of  the  aggregate  body  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  other  words,  the  system  of  Encyclopedical 
nomenclature — this  unaptness,  in  what  does  it 
consist  ’ — Answer.  In  this  : viz.,  that  the  no- 
menclature in  question  is  not,  either  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be,  or  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  be,  subservient  to  those  useful 
purposes,  to  which  an  instrument  of  tliis  sort  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  subservient. 

In  respect  of  any  such  useful  purposes,  to 
what  immediate  cause  will  any  such  failure, 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  in  question,  be  to  be 
attributed  .•  To  its  being  deficient, 

in  respect  of  one  or  more  of  those  properties, 
which,  ere  it  can  be  in  a complete  degree  ren- 
dered subservient  to  those  same  useful  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess. 

In  so  far  as,  in  any  degree,  it  fails  of  being 
possessed  of  those  same  properties,  and  thereby 
of  being  capable  of  being  rendered  subservient 
to  those  same  purposes,  it  will  be  found  charge- 
able with  certain  correspondent  imperfections, 
or  points  of  imperfection. 

To  these  several  imperfections,  if  in  the  cor- 
respondentthere  be  anything  capable 
of  entitling  them  to  any  such  appellation  as 
that  of  tiseful,  it  cannot  but  be  desirable,  that 
correspondent  remedies  should  be  applied. 
Wliat  then  are  they  respectively,  those  pur- 
poses, those  properties,  those  imperfections,  and, 
if  any  such  there  be,  those  remedies  ? To  find 
such  answers  as  can  be  found,  for  this  string 
of  connected  questions,  is  the  object  of  the 
ensuing  pages. 

To  a disquisition  of  this  sort,  inserted  in  such 
a work  as  the  present,  one  very  obvious  objec- 
tion presents  itself.  This  is — that  it  is  too 
abstract  and  abstruse  ; too  logical  ; too  meta- 
physical ; or  by  whatever  other  epithet,  for 
the  purpose  of  condemnation,  it  may  happen  to 
it  to  be  designated— too  abstruse  for  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  even  of  those  by  whom  a 
course  of  education  of  the  literary  cast,  car- 
ried on  upon  any  of  the  customary  plans,  lias 
been  completed. 

For  this  objection,  however,  an  answer — 
which  (it  is  hoped)  will  be  found  neither  in 
point  of  fact  incorrect,  nor  in  point  of  argu- 
ment irrelevant — is  in  equal  readiness  ; at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Chrestomathic  course,  it  will 


not  be  too  abstruse  for  the  comprehension  of  a 
Chrestomathic  scholar. 

What  is  there  in  it  that,  even  to  tlie.se  strip- 
lings, should  render  it  too  abstruse  ? Is  it  the 
nature  of  the  subject  ? Tliose  parts  excepted, 
which  respectively  regard  general  Ontology 
and  Pncumatology — subjects,  which  for  rea- 
sons already  intimated,  it  has  been  found 
nece.s.sary  to  forbear  including  in  the  course — 
no  one  of  all  tlio  subjects  touched  upon  in  it 
can  be  pointed  out,  which  will  not  have  been 
rendered  altogether  familiar  to  their  view. 

Is  it  then  the  language,  from  which,  for 
giving  expression  to  some  of  the  leading  iileas, 
words  have  been  borrowed  1 Not  to  speak  of 
its  being  the  language  constantly  and  univer- 
sally drawn  upon  for  sucli  purposes,  long  be- 
fore the  scholars  arc  arrived  at  this  conclud- 
ing stage,  this  same  language  will,  in  their 
eyes,  have  been  stripped  of  all  its  terrors.  Of 
those  appellatives,  for  which  custom  has  con- 
curred with  abstract  convenience  in  resorting 
to  a dead  and  foreign  language,  the  interpre- 
tation will  here  be  found  all  along  subjoined  ; 
and  in  this  very  interpretation  may  the  scho- 
lars, long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
have  found  matter  for  one  of  their  exercises. 
True  it  is,  that,  as  there  has  so  often  been  occa- 
sion to  observe,  a hard  word — a word  belong- 
ing to  a family  of  words,  of  which  no  other 
member  is  as  yet  known,  constitutes,  in  every 
field  over  which  it  hangs,  a dark  spot ; a spot, 
to  which  no  eye,  among  those  in  which  it  ex- 
cites the  notion  which  that  ward  is  employed 
to  express,  can  turn  itself,  without  giving  en- 
trance to  sentiments  of  humiliation  anddi.sgust. 
But,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  the  eye  of  a 
Chrestomathic  scholar,  in  no  part  of  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  field  occupied  by  this  sketch, 
will  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a dai-k  spot  : 
to  the  original  darkness,  light  will,  in  every 
instance,  have  been  made  to  succeed. 

Such  is  the  objection,  and  such  the  answer. 
Here,  however,  if  not  before,  comes  another 
question  : Of  such  an  exhibition  where  is  the 
rise  ? But,  to  a question  of  this  sort,  in  the 
1 present  instance  at  least,  the  answer  will  ob- 
tain a much  better  chance  for  being  satisfac- 
tory, if  2)OStpoiied  till  after  the  thing  itself  has 
been  brought  to  view,  concerning  which  it  is 
asked,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? 

Section  II. 

Purposes  to  which  a denomination  given  to  a 
branch  of  Art  and  Science  mag  be  applied — 
viz..  Ordinary  and  Systematic  ; Pkopektiks, 
desirable  in  it  with  a view  to  these  purposes. 

Ordinary  and  Systematic,  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose which,  in  the  giving  a denomination  to  a 
branch  of  art  and  science,  has  been  in  view, 
those  adjuncts  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  found 
tolerably  explanatory  of  themselves.  Ordin- 
ary purpose,  the  presenting  to  view  the  con- 
tents of  tlie  particular  branch  which  it  de’" ' 
minates.  Systematic,  the  purpose  which 
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view,  wlicj-e  the  denomination  in  question  is 
one  of  a number  of  denominations,  brought 
together  in  such  manner  as  to  exhibit  to  view 
certain  relations,  which  the  several  branches 
60  denominated,  and  thereby  their  respective 
contents,  bear  to  eacli  other  ; relations,  for 
example,  of  agreement  and  dirci'sity,  or  rela- 
tions of  dependence. 

Accordingly,  for  the  designation  of  the  pur- 
pose, just  described  by  the  name  of  the  ordinary 
purpose,  the  term  non-systematic  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  employed. 

From  the  purposes  to  the  accomplishment 
of  which  it  is  directed,  follow  the  properties 
which  it  is  desirable  it  should  possess. 

I.  On  the  part  of  the  denomination  in  ques- 
tion, for  both  the  above-mentioned  purposes, 
the  two  following  properties  may  be  stated  as 
requisite. 

1 . Of  the  contents  of  the  branch  of  art  and 
sicence  which  it  denominates,  it  should  present 
to  view — to  the  view  of  as  many  persons  as 
possible — a conception  as  clear,  correct,  and 
complete,  as  by,  and  in  the  compass  of,  a single 
denomination,*  can  be  afforded. 


* {Sinyle  denommatio7i).  For  both  these  ptir- 
poses  the  thing  to  be  wished  for  is— -that,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  the  denomination  should  be  comprised 
in  the  compass  of  a single  word ; viz.  of  course,  a 
nou7i  suhstantive:  and  this,  not  merely  for  sho  t- 
ness,  but  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  which  has 
place,  in  so  far  as  the  appellation  is  a compound 
one,  composed  of  two  words  or  more.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  noun  substantive,  there  be  but  one 
other,  that  other  will  be  a noun  adjective:  and,  by 
this  means,  the  denomination  will  be  disabled  from 
receiving  without  inconvenience  any  other  ad- 
junct ; the  place  of  the  adjunct  being  already  occu- 
pied by  the  adjective,  which  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  compound  denomination  thus  composed.  If 
It  be  composed  of  more  than  two,  the  inconvenience 
will  be  still  greater:  for  in  this  case,  all  the  words 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  long- 
winded  substitute  to  a single  substantive,  will,  in 
the  texture  of  any  sentence,  of  which  that  substan- 
tive would  have  constituted  but  one  component 
part,  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  its  other 
component  words  ; in  such  sort  that,  in  relation  to 
each  of  them,  it  will  be  matter  of  difficulty — 
momentary  difficulty  at  any  rate — to  determine, 
to  which  parcel  of  words  it  bears  grammatical 
relation : viz.  the  sentence  at  large,  in  which  the 
apj  elhation,  had  it  been  a single-worded  one,  would 
have  olliciated  in  the  character  of  a substantive,  or 
the  fragment  of  a sentence,  composed  of  the  words 
of  this  compound  substitute  to  a proper  substantive. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  by  which,  to  all 
purposes  and  on  all  occasions,  this  simplicity — this 
single-wordeduess — ^is  rendered  desirable.  But  it 
is  only  on  the  occasion  of  ordinary  discourse,  that, 
as  will  soon  be  seen,  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of  it.  In  the  case  of  a systematic  table,  for  the 
denomination  of  each  branch,  two  words  at  least 
will  be  found  requisite:  one,  to  mark  the  genus  to 
which  the  species  in  question  belongs  ; the  other, 
to  give  intimation  of  the  characters,  by  which  it 
stands  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  that 
S((//ie  genus. 

In  what  way  it  is  that,  as  the  number  of  sub- 
Vot.  VIII. 


2.  By  this  means,  in  relation  to  every  less 
extensive  branch  of  art  and  science  that  can 
be  proposed,  it  should  obviate  the  question — • 
whether,  within  the  compass  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive, such  less  extensive  branch  is  oris  not 
included  : it  should  obviate  this  qnestion^ — i.  e, 
in  case  of  doubt,  it  should  furnish  the  means  of 
removing  it,  or,  (what  is  better,)  prevent  the 
rise  of  any  such  doubts. 

II.  For  the  systematic  purpose,  the  following 
is  an  additional  property  which  presents  itself 
as  requisite. 

It  should  (i.  e.  the  denomination  should)  be 
so  constructed,  as,  in  and  by  its  conjunction 
with  other  denominations,  to  display  upon 
occasion,  and  that  in  a-s  clear,  correct,  and  com- 
plete a manner  as  possible,  the  several  relations 
which  it  bears  to  the  several  other  branches  of 
art  and  science  included  in  the  same  system  ; 
the  relations,  viz.  in  respect  of  identity  of  pro- 
perties, on  the  part  of  the  respectively  con- 
tained particulars,  on  the  one  hand,  and  direr- 
sity  of  such  properties  on  the  other  ; that  so, 
in  the  instance  of  every  branch  of  art  and 
science,  comprehended  in  the  system,  it  may, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  be  apparent  in 
what  particulars  they  respectively  agree  with, 
and  in  what  they  differ  from,  each  other.f 

By  these  means,  and  by  these  alone — on 
these  terms,  and  on  these  alone— is  any  con- 
ception that  has  been  framed,  delivered,  re- 
ceived, or  entertained  of  the  whole  system  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  encyclopcedical 
system,  as  it  is  called,  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered a clear,  correct,  and  complete  one. 

Thus,  and  in  this  way  is  shown,  not  only 
identity,  in  so  far  as  identity,  but  diversity,  in 
so  far  as  diversity,  has  place.  In  this  waj', 
therefore,  is  performed,  in  regard  to  each 
branch  of  art  and  science,  that,  and  more  than 
that,  which  is  performed  by  algebra,  in  regard 
to  numbers.  The  wonders  exhibited  by  that 
mysterious  art,  by  what  means  is  it  that  they 
arc  wrought  2 Only  by  showing,  in  each  indi- 


divisions increases,  the  many-worded  systematic 
name  grows  longer  and  longer,  more  and  more  com- 
plicated,— and  an  equipollent  single-worded  name 
I more  and  more  diilicult  to  frame, — m;iy  be  seen  in 
the  sample  of  an  Encyclnpcedicul  Diagram  or  Table, 
§ 8,  and  the  explanation  of  it  which  follows,  § 9 : 
as  likewise  in  tlie  diagram,  called  the  Porphyrian 
Tree,  hereunto  annexed. 

These  relations  of  identity  and  diversity  of  pro- 
perties— thence  of  agreement  and  disagreement — • 
important  as  they  are,  arc  not  the  only  ones  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  are  so.  In  a practical  point 
of  view,  a set  of  relations,  still  more  important, 
arc  relations  of  connexion  or  dependence:  viz., 
those  which  have  ])lace,  in  so  far  as  a person  by 
whom  this  or  that  art  is  practised,  or  science  studi- 
ed, has,  in  respect  thereof,  need  of  an  acquaintance, 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  this  or  that  other  branch 
of  art  and  science.  Instances  of  this  sort  of  rela- 
tion may  be  seen  in  Table  I.  But  of  thi.s  sort  of 
relation,  between  branch  and  branch,  no  indication, 
it  may  be  seen,  can  in  general  be  aflorded  by  their 
respective  names. 
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vidnal  instance,  the  identity  which  has  place, 
aa  between  the  import,  conveyed  at  the  outset 
by  those  extraordinarii  si^is,  whicli,  as  the 
instrumeut  of  its  discoveries  it  employs,  and 
some  one  or  other  of  the  always  manifest  im- 
ports, conveyed  by  those  ordinary  signs,  of 
which  common  arithmetic  makes  use. 

By  the  mutual  lights,  which  these  words  are 
thus  made  to  reflect  upon  the  import  of  each 
other — by  this  means  is,  and  by  this  means 
alone  can  be  conveyed,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject which  they  are  employed  to  bring  to  view, 
the  maximum  of  information  : the  greatest 
quantity  of  information  capable  of  being  brought 
to  view,  in  and  by  the  number  of  words  thus 
employed  :*  the  maximum  of  information  in 
the  minimum  of  space. 

Section  III. 

Imperfections  incident  to  a denomination  of  this 
sort  : riz.  1.  Unexpressiveness;  2.  Misexpres- 
sivencss. 

Correspondent  to  the  properties,  which  it  is 
desirable  that  a denomination  attached  to  any 
branch  of  art  and  science  should  possess,  are 
the  imperfections  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
An  imperfection  will  be  imputable  to  it,  in  so 
far  as,  by  failing  to  possess  any  one  or  more 
of  the  above-mentioned  properties,  it  fails  of 
being  applicable  with  advantage  to  one  or  more 
of  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

Imperfections,  exhibited  by  this  or  that  one, 
of  the  several  denominations,  considered  by 
itself ; imperfections,  exhibited  by  the  whole 
assemblage  of  them  taken  together,  considered 
as  a whole — to  one  or  other  of  these  heads 
will  all  such  imperfections,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  referable. 

U nexpressiveness  and  Misexpressiveness — to 
one  or  other  of  these  two  heads,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  found  referable  all  such  imperfections, 
of  which  any  such  denomination,  taken  singly, 
and  considered  by  itself,  will  be  found  suscep- 
tible. 

The  purposes,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  a 
denomination  of  the  sort  in  question  should  he 
capable  of  being  made  subservient,  have  just 
been  brought  to  view  ; in  so  far  as  it  simply 
fails  of  being  subservient  to  those  purposes,  it 
is  unexpressive,  simply  unexpressive. 

Of  the  name,  employed  for  the  designation 
of  any  branch  of  art  and  science,  the  design 
and  use  is,  to  convey  a conception,  as  correct 
and  complete  as  by  so  narrow  an  instrument 
can  be  conveyed,  of  the  nature,  and,  to  that 
end,  thereby  of  the  sufyect,  or  subject-matter,  of 
that  same  art  and  science  : and  this,  in  such 
sort  as,  when  and  as  often  as,  in  relation  to 
any  subject  that  happens  to  be  proposed,  a 
question  shall  arise,  whether  it  does  or  does 


* For  a more  particular  account  of  tho  uses  of  a 
systematic  sketch  of  this  sort,  and  more  particularly 
of  a systematic  Table,  see  § 9, 10,  1 1 and  12, 


not  belong  to  the  branch  in  question,  to  sug- 
gest a true  and  clear  answer,  either  on  the 
affirmative  or  on  the  negative  side. 

If,  instead  of  simply  failing  to  convey  any 
such  instructive  conception,  it  does  indeed  pre- 
sent a conception,  but  that  conception  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  subject,  and  thereby,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  actually  entertained,  en-oneous 
and  delusive,  then  it  is,  that,  instead  of  being 
negatively  and  simply  unexpressive,  it  is  posi- 
tively misexpressive. 

Be  the  subject  in  its  own  nature  what  it 
may — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  applied 
to  it,  what  any  one  will — true  it  is,  tliat,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  name,  how  completely  un- 
expressive so  ever,  and  even  misexpressive, 
will  become  expressive. 

To  this  observation  no  denial,  or  so  much  as 
doubt,  can  be  opposed  ; and  hence  it  is  that, 
by  names  in  the  highest  depce,  not  merely 
unexpressive  but  misexpressive,  the  functions 
of  names  are  performed,  the  purposes  which 
are  in  view  in  the  use  of  names  to  a certain 
degree  aiiswered. 

If  the  misexpressive  name  in  question  be  a 
name,  by  which,  when  first  brought  to  a man’s 
view,  the  branch  of  art  and  science  in  question 
is  presented — much  more  if  it  be  the  only  name 
by  which  it  is  ever  presented  to  him — on  this 
supposition,  a question  (it  must  be  confessed) 
altogether  natural  is,  of  this  supposed  original 
misexpressiveness,  what,  if  any,  is  the  incon- 
venience ? At  first  mention  (continues  the 
argument)  true  it  is,  that  the  conception  it 
presented  was,  by  the  supposition,  an  erroneous 
one  : but  moreover  by  another  part  of  the  sup- 
position, the  conception  which  has  at  the  long 
rim  come  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  conveyed  to  the 
very  person  in  question,  is  a correct  one : for, 
by  this  name  it  is,  that  whatsoever  conception 
he  has  cause  to  entertain  of  the  subject,  has 
been  conveyed  to  him  ; and,  in  point  of  fact, 
by  names  originally  as  unexpressive  as  can 
easily  be  imagined,  have  conceptions  no  less 
correct  than  those  which  have  been  conveyed 
by  the  most  expressive  names,  actually,  as  it 
will  be  easy  to  show,  been  conveyed. 

Plausiblt  as  it  is,  to  the  objection  opposed 
by  this  question,  an  answer,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  found  no  less  plain  and  clear, 
than  decisive  and  satisfactory,  presents  itself. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  supposition,  a 
length  of  time  there  is,  during  wliich,  in.stead 
of  the  subject,  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  convey  the  conception,  the  subject  which 
it  actually  presents  is  a different  one.  So  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continues,  every  proposi- 
tion, in  the  composition  of  which  the  misex- 
pressive name  in  question  has  a place,  is  a self- 
contradictory  one.  So  long  then  as  this  self-con- 
tradictoriness, and  the  confusion,  of  which  it  is 
essentially  productive,  continues,  so  long  the 
inconvenience,  nor  is  it  an  inconsiderable  one, 
continues  to  be  felt : and  it  is  only  after  a lapse 
of  time,  more  or  less  considerable,  that,  the 
new  conception  having  at  length  in  a manner 
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wormed  oui  tbe  original  one,  the  inconvenience 
ccasea  to  be  felt. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  of  the  sort  of  name  in 
question,  another  use,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, is,  to  obviate  doubts  in  relation  to  the 
cxtevi  of  the  field  belonging  to  the  branch  of 
art  and  science  in  question  : i.  e.  wdiether 
such  or  such  a less  extensive  district,  in 
whatsoever  manner  designated,  especially  if  it 
be  a newly  discovered,  or  newly  distinguished 
district,  be  included  in  it.  In  this  case,  by 
what  rule  or  mark  shall  the  answer  be  guided 
and  determined  ? By  the  name,  considered  in 
itself,  i.  e.  considered  in  its  original  import 
merely,  no  true  light,  but  instead  of  it  a false 
light,  is  afforded  ; and,  as  to  the  light  afforded 
by  mere  usage,  by  the  supposition,  no  light  of 
this  sort  hath  as  yet  begun  to  show  itself. 

Attached  to  the  use  made  of  niisexpressive 
names,  here  then  are  two  inconveniences  ; two 
distinguishable  and  undeniable  inconveniences, 
which  will  be  found  to  have  place,  in  so  far 
as,  for  the  designation  of  any  of  the  leading 
branches  of  art  and  science,  any  such  improper 
and  unfortunately  chosen  denominations  con- 
tinue to  be  employed. 

Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy. — It 
will  presently  be  seen,  in  how  flagrant  a de- 
gree both  these  denominations,  both  of  them 
names,  by  which  two  main  branches  of  art  and 
science  are  wont  to  be  designated,  names  in 
constant  and  almost  universal  use,  are  mis- 
expressive. 

By  this  imperfection,  if  any  credit  be  to  be 
given  either  to  experience  or  to  report,  the 
amount  of  the  inconvenience  produced  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Great  is  the  length  of 
time,  during  which  it  is  not  without  extreme 
difBculty,  nor  till  after  great  perplexit)",  that, 
in  the  mind  of  the  beginner,  especially  if  he 
be  a very  young  beginner,  the  connexioir  be- 
tween the  misexpressivc  general  name,  and  any 
of  the  particular  matters  meant  to  be  desig- 
nated by  it  ; viz.  the  subordinate  branches  in- 
cluded under  it,  or  any  of  the  subjects  apper- 
taining respectively  to  those  branches,  can  be 
formed. 

So  likewise  as  to  the  other  inconveniences  : 
to  this  likewise  the  like  observation  will  be 
found  applying  with  equal  truth.  This  or  that 
less  extensive  branch,  is  it  to  Natural  Philo- 
sophy thut  it  belongs,  or  to  any,  and  what  other 
more  extensive  head  ? No  criterion,  no  source 
of  guidance,  being  to  be  found  in  the  name  it- 
self— viz.,  in  its  original  import — mere  accident 
determines.  But  in  the  instance  of  different 
persons,  the  determinations  made  by  accident 
are  different.  Accordingly  that  less  extensive 
branch,  {Chemistry  for  example,)  which  in  the 
view  and  language  of  some  persons,  is  a branch 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  the  view  and  lan- 
guage of  other  persons,  is  not  a branch  of  it. 

Thus  it  is  that,  the  boundaries  of  the  main 
compartments  being  indistinct,  the  conception 
entertained  of  the  whole  field  of  art  and  science 
is,  in  the  instance  of  every  mind,  more  or  less 
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inadequate,  and  either  indeterminate  or  erro- 
neous. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  imperfections,  inci- 
dent to  the  denomination  of  any  branch  of 
art  and  science,  considered  by  itself.  Now  as 
to  such  imperfectiDu.s,  as  do  not  apply  but  to 
the  case,  whei’e  the  whole  multitude  of  them, 
or  a considerable  part  of  that  multitude,  are 
collected  together,  and  considered  together,  iu 
the  character  of  an  aggregate. 

As  often  as  they  are  thus  considered  in  con- 
junction and  with  reference  to  one  another,  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  thus  considered 
may  be  termed  a scientific,  or  Encyclopedical 
purpose ; and  with  reference  to  this  extra- 
ordinary purpose,  all  others  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  ordinary. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  to  an  Encyclo-pedical  pur- 
pose that  these  several  objects,  the  several 
branches  of  art  and  science,  are  considered,  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  communi- 
cating a view,  as  clear,  correct,  and  complete 
as  possible,  of  the  whole  field  of  thought  and 
action,  and  therein  of  the  whole  field  of  art 
and  science ; and,  to  this  purpose,  a view  of 
the  several  characters,  i.  e.  characteristic  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  the  several  component 
branches  of  that  ideal  whole,  are  on  the  one 
hand  a.ssimilated  to,  on  the  other  hand  distin- 
guished from,  each  other. 

Learners  and  teachers  (shall  we  say)  or 
Teachers  and  learners  ? for,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mention  now  to  be  made  of  them,  it  seems 
not  altogether  easy  to  say,  which  of  these  two 
correspondent  classes  should  be  put  foremost. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  situation  of  both  these 
two  corre.spondcnt  and  contrasted  classes  it  is, 
that  iu  the  framing  of  a sketch  for  the  purpose 
in  question,  in  a word,  for  the  framing  of  an 
Encyclopedical  sketch,  the  attention  of  tlie  opei’- 
ator  should  be  directed.  As  far  as  any  separa- 
tion can  ill  practice  be  made,  it  is  by  the  situa- 
tion of  learners  that  the  jirincipal  demand  for 
attention  is  presented  : for  all  teachers  must 
in  the  first  place  have  been  learners  ; nor,  at 
any  subsequent  period  can  teachers  exist  with- 
out learners  ; whereas  learners  may  exist,  and, 
in  so  far  as  individuals  are  self-taught,  do 
exist,  without  teachers  ; and,  where  both 
classes  have  place  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  distinct  from  one  another,  tlie 
class  of  learners  may,  and  naturally  will,  be 
much  more  numerous  than  the  class  of  teachers 

Nor  will  the  class  of  persons,  to  whom,  in 
the  cliaflicter  of  learners,  an  apposite  and  ex- 
pressive system  of  Encyclopedical  noraeiicla 
ture  may  be  of  u.se,  be  found  to  be  so  narrow 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  To  any 
one,  whose  subsequent  pursuits  wore  destined 
to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  ever  so  nar- 
row a branch  of  the  field,  if  not  the  whole, 
various  other  parts  of  such  a system  will  be 
found,  of  which  a conception  more  or  less 
detailed  will  not  be  found  to  be  altogether 
useless.  Of  no  one  part  can  a man’s  concep- 
tion fail  of  being  the  stronger  and  the  clearer, 
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the  stronger  and  clearer  his  conception  is  of 
such  or  such  other  parts,  wliich,  by  means  of 
those  properties,  whereby  they  are  respec- 
tively assimilated  to  it,  and  contrasted  with 
it,  contribute  to  reflect  light  upon  it,  and 
by  this  means  place  it  in  the  clearer  point 
of  view. 

To  this  class  (to  speak  more  particularly) 
will  be  seen  to  belong  all  those  persons,  by 
whom  the  benefit  of  the  proj)osed  system  or 
course  of  Clirestomathic  education  will  have 
been  partaken  of.  With  few  if  any  exceptions, 
initiated,  as  they  will  be,  in  every  useful 
branch  of  art  and  science, — strange  would  be 
the  inconsistency,  were  any  such  determina- 
tion taken,  as  that  of  forbearing  to  present  to 
their  view  those  relations  of  mutual  agree- 
ment and  distinction,  by  means  of  which  these 
several  branches  receive  each  of  them  light 
from,  and  reflect  it  upon,  every  other.  For,  it 
is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  the  mind  can  be 
endowed  with,  and  rendered  conscious  of,  that 
animating  vigour,  by  means  of  which  it  feels 
itself  able,  with  an  assurance  of  success  and 
mastery,  to  enter  and  operate  with  effect,  upon 
any  and  every  part  of  it,  towards  which  the 
course  of  its  pursuits  may  at  any  time  happen 
to  be  directed. 

But,  on  the  proposed  plan,  along  with  the 
class  of  learners  will  be  augmented  the  class 
of  teachers;  and  that  in  a much  larger  pro- 
portion, than  any  which  till  of  late  has  been 
in  view.  For,  in  the  instance  of  every  one  of 
the  branches  of  science  thus  taught,  so  it  is 
that,  by  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
class  of  learners,  the  function  of  teachers  will, 
even  before  their  own  term  of  learning  is  in 
respect  of  that  same  branch  fully  expired,  be 
taken  in  hand  and  exercised  : so  that,  to  the 
extent  of  this  large  portion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  learners,  the  only  line  of  separation 
between  the  two  classes,  is  that  which  will 
have  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Time. 

Of  the  imperfections,  of  which  a system  of 
nomenclature  for  the  various  branches  of  art 
and  science  may  be  seen  to  be  susceptible, 
when  considered  with  a view  to  none  hut  the 
ordinary  purposes,  as  above  explained,  a con- 
ception may  presently  be  formed,  and  has 
accordingly  been  already  endeavoured  to  be 
conveyed.  But,  of  the  imperfections,  of  which 
the  like  system  may  be  seen  to  be  susceptible, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  Encyclo- 
pedical purposes,  as  above  explained, — no 
conception  can  be  formed,  till  a conceptlbii  has 
been  formed  of  the  particular  form,  which  it 
is  necessary  a system  of  this  sort  should  be 
made  to  wear,  in  order  to  possess — and  that 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection — 
those  properties,  a general  intimation  of  which 
has  just  been  given : viz.  that  in  which,  in 
relation  to  each  branch,  are  brought  to  view 
the  circumstances,  in  respect  of  which  it  agrees 
with,  and  those  in  respect  of  which  it  disagrees 
with,  every  other. 

Of  a system  of  this  sort  will  here  be  given  a 


general  idea  ; and  that  followed  by  an  exem- 
plification, which,  though  particular,  will  be 
a very  extensive  one, — not  embracing  merely, 
but  outstretching,  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
field  of  Chrcstomathic  education.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  that  the  nature  and  existence 
of  the  demand,  for  a reform  of  some  sort,  in 
the  nomenclature  employed  upon  the  subject, 
may  be  the  more  distinctly  perceptible, — a si 
exemplification  will  be  given  of  its  inaptitude, 
even  with  reference  to  the  purposes,  above 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  ordinary  pur- 
poses ; — viz.  in  the  instance  of  those  names 
which  are  in  most  frequent  use. 

Section  IV. 

Inaptness  of  the  appellatires  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics. 

1.  The  branch  of  art  and  science  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  compound  appellation 
Natural  History  is  as  yet  the  only  one  in  use, 
is  that  which  has  for  its  subject  matter,  in 
gcncr.al,  including  bodies  of  all  sorts,  con- 
sidered in  respect  of  those  modifications,  which 
are  found  exemplified  by  it,  before  any  opera- 
tion has  been  performed  upon  it  by  human  art, 
under  the  direction  of  human  science:*  or  in 
other  words,  (if,  for  familiarity’s  sake,  not- 
withstanding the  nnapt  floridness  of  the  expres- 
sion, it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  employ, 
as  usual,  the  name  of  the  well-known  fletitions 
personage,  Nature,)  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  found  placed  by  the  hands  of 
Nature — uncontrolled  and  unassisted  Nature. 

Of  these  bodie.s — i.  c.  of  matter,  in  all  such 
of  its  forms  with  which  rve  have  in  any  way 
or  degree  any  acquaintance, — the  aggregate 
is  composed  in  the  first  place  of  our  Earth,  in 
the  next  place  of  all  the  other  bodies,  of  which 
our  World  is  composed  : of  our  Earth  in  the 
first  place,  no  others  being  of  any  importance 
to  us,  otherwise  than  w'ith  reference  to  that, 
“ in  w'hich  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.” 

Of  this  earth  of  our’s,  the  matter  is  either 
in  the  form  of  matter  altogether  lifeless;  mat- 
ter endowed  with  life,  but  without  feeling ; or 
matter  endowed  with  life  a nd  feeling  both.  In 
and  by  the  several  appellatives.  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  and  Zoology,  all  of  them  single- 
worded — all  of  them  in  familiar  use, — the 
primary  divisions  of  the  branch  of  art  and 
science  here  in  question,  are  aptly  enough 
expressed.  And  if,  for  the  designation  of  that 
remaining  branch  of  the  art  and  science  in 
question,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  re- 
mainder of  those  modifications  of  matter 
with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance,  the 
term  Uranology,  as  above,  + or  even  the 
term  Astronomy,  be  employed, — in  either 
case,  to  the  iiomeuclature  thus  bestowed 


* See  Table  I.  Note  32,  supra,  p.  3(). 

+ See  Table  I.  Stage  V.  Notes  87,  88,  supra, 
p.  38.' 
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upon  these  primary  branches  of  the  stock  of 
art  and  science  in  question,  no  considerable 
objection  presents  itself  as  opposable. 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  whole  aggregate, 
of  which  tliese  are  the  divisions.  Of  the  two 
words, — the  first  an  adjective,  the  other  a sub- 
stantive,—of  which  the  coniponnd  appellation 
Xi^atiirnl  llistori)  is  formed, — it  found,  at  the 
time  of  its  formation,  the  substantive  History 
already  appropriated  to  the  designation  of  a 
branch  of  learning,  having  for  its  subject  those 
stotvs  of  persons  and  tliinys  of  all  sorts,  and 
those  events  of  all  sorts,  that  have  been  knoAvn 
or  supposed  to  have  had  place  in  times  past  : 
present  time  either  being  altogether  excluded, 
or  its  history  being  but  as  it  were  a point,  in 
comparison  with  the  time  of  history  which  it 
closes.  Adding  the  word  natural,  say  Natu- 
ral li  istory,  the  result  is,  that,  for  the  import, 
designated  by  this  appellative,  antecedently 
to  the  establishment  of  that  usage  from  wliicli 
it  has  received  an  import  so  widely  different, 
we  have  this,  viz.  the  natural  account  of  those 
statts  of  persons  and  thiiiys,  and  so  forth,  and 
of  those  events,  and  so  forth,  which  had  place 
in  times  past. 

Now,  with  what  propriety,  to  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  so  aptly  denominated 
divisions,  of  the  branch  of  art  and  science 
itself  thus  unaptly  denominated, — with  w'hat 
l)vopriety,  to  Mineralogy,  to  Botany,  to 
Zoology,— can  the  term  Natural  History,  con- 
sideration had  of  its  original  and  proper  import 
as  thus  developed,  be  applied  ? 

II.  The  branch  of  art  and  science,  for  tlie 
designation  of  which  the  compound  appella- 
tion Natural  Philosoj/hy  is  in  use,  is  that 
wdiich  has,  for  its  subject,  matter  in  general, 
considered  in  respect  of  such  modifications  as 
it  has  been  made,  or  may  be  expected  to  be 
made,  to  undergo,  by  human  art,  under  the 
guidance  of  human  science : with  the  addition, 
perhaps,  of  such  properties,  as,  by  means  of 
changes  made  in  it  by  the  application  of  that 
same  mental  instrument,  have  been  discovered 
to  liave  been  already  belonging  to  it. 

Taken  by  itself,  Philosophy  is  the  lore  of 
trisdom.  Adding  the  word  natured,  say  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  and, for  the  import  designated 
by  this  appellation,  antecedently  to  the  arbi- 
trary usage,  established  in  this  case  as  in  that 
other, — we  have  this,  viz.  the  natural  love  of 
wisdom. 

That  either  in  the  study  of  ^[eehanics,  or  in 
that  of  Chemistry,  or  in  the  study  of  any  of  those 
particular  branches  of  art  and  science,  whicli 
are  formed  by  the  application  of  tliese  yeneral 
and  theoretical  branches  to  the  various  practi- 
cal ones  to  which  they  are  subservient,  is  there 
any  want  of  capacity  to  afford  gratification  to 
an  affection  so  laudable  as  that  of  the  lore  of 
wisdom, — is  not  here  by  any  meaus  meant  to 
be  asserted,  or  so  much  as  insinuated.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  Oratory,  Poetry,  or  any  of  the 
Fine  Arts, — in  the  study  of  the  art  and 


science  of  Legislation,  or  in  the  study  of  the 
art  and  science  of  which  Private  Morals  is 
the  subject,  is  there  any  less  room  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  lore  of  wisdom,  or  of  wis- 
dom itself,  than  in  the  study  of  machines,  or  in 
that  of  the  various  methods  of  compounding, 
decompounding,  and  recompounding,  the  mat- 
ter, of  which  stones, plants,  and  animals,  are 
respectively  conn>osed  ? 

III.  The  branch  of  art  and  science,  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  term  Mathematics  is 
in  use,  is  that  which  has  for  its  subject  quan- 
tity in  general,  considered  with  or  without 
relation  to  fonn  or  figure : quantity  in  general, 
that  is  to  say,  as  well  matter  as  void  space, 
they  being  considered  respectively  in  relation 
to  quantity, with  or  without  relation  to  figure; 
void  space— that  is,  space  considered  as  voi*I, 
or  rather  without  consideration  had  of  its  con- 
tents : for,  as  to  any  determinate  portion  of 
space,  determined  by  determinate  boundaries, 
— ami,  within  those  boundaries  not  containing 
any  the  least  particle  of  matter  whatsoever, — 
an  example  of  any  such  object  would  not,  it  is 
believed,  be  very  easy  to  find. 

Taken  in  its  original  import.  Mathematics 
denotes  anything  that  is  learnt,  or  considered 
as  capable  of  being  learnt.  It  therefore  is — 
or  at  least  in  that  its  original  import  teas, 
capable  of  being,  with  no  less  propriety,  em- 
ployed in  the  designation  of  any  one  of  those 
existing,  or  those  about  to  exist,  branches  of 
art  and  science,  comprehended  or  not,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  and  copious  Encyclopedia, 
—than  in  the  designation  of  the  particular 
branch,  to  which,  by  long  and  learned  usage, 
it  has  thus,  in  these  later  times,  become  ap- 
propriated ; — of  the  art  of  legislation,  or  the 
art  of  push-pin,  no  less  than  of  Geometry  and 
Algebra. 

Upon  all  the  above-mentioned  three  deno- 
minations, will  not  only  the  imperfection  of 
ine.rprcssireness,  but,  in  the  instance  of  the  two 
first  of  them,  tliat  of  misc.rpressice)iess,  be  found 
chargeable. 

Running  on  in  peri)etual  contradiction  to 
the  original  import,  a false  account  of  the 
subject  is  the  account,  which  the  two  appel- 
lations, Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
are,  both  of  them,  continually  giving  of  it. 

But,  though  in  all  these  instances  the  pro- 
position involved  in  the  appellative  is  equally 
false,  yet  the  falsehood  so  involved  is  not,  in 
all  these  instances,  equally  pregnant  with 
practical  inconvenience. 

In  the  instance  of  Mathematics,  no  very 
considerable  practical  inconvenience  seems 
observable. 

To  such  persons  as  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  primary  general  import  of 
the  word,  it  conveys  not  any  import  at  variance 
with  that  which,  in  the  instance  in  question, 
it  has  acquired  from  particular  usage  ; and, 
even  to  the  eyes  of  persons  acquainted  with 
such  its  primary  import,  that  general  import 
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haft  to  such  a degree  been  covered  as  it  were, 
and  by  degrees  even  pushed  aside,  by  the  par- 
tii'ular  import  attached  to  it  by  particular 
usoi^.,  as  to  be  scarcely  ever  iu  use  to  present 

itseli,  . 

In  the  case  of  Natural  rhUosophij,  the  in- 
conveuieiit  effects  of  vnrrpri'ssiceness,  coupled 
as  it  is  with  mistj-premceness.  have  manifested 
themselves  in  a manner  much  more  conspicu- 
ons  and  incontestable.  To  the  same  branch 
of  art  and  science  to  which  .some  attach  tlie 
name  of  Nuturaf  Philosophji,  others  attach  the 
name  of  Experimental  Philosophy.  In  the 
present  instance,  both  these  terms  being,  as 
above,  misapplied,  are  they — in  the  modern 
import  of  the  former  of  them, — are  they,  or  are 
they  not,  synouyinons  with  each  other  ? In  re- 
lation to  the  subject  to  which  they  respectively 
apply,  no  intimation  being  given  by  either  of 
these  appellatives, — this  being  the  case,  to  a 
question  to  the  above  effect,  who  shall  under- 
take to  furnish  an  answer  1 — thus  much  being 
pretty  clear,  viz.,  that  for  no  such  answer  are 
any  data  afforded  by  the  primary  import  of 
either  of  these  appellatives. 

Astronomy — though,  properly  speaking,  it 
should  in  part  be  considered  as  referable  to 
Natural  History  (viz.,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
in  simple  obserratlons,  unaccompanied  with 
those  observations  and  calculations,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Chronological  Geography  and 
Uranological  Chronology,*  are  applicable,  and 
actually  applied,  to  practical  use,)  seems  com- 
monly to  be  considered  as  referable  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  to  that  alone.  Be  it  so  ; but  is 
it  then  referable  to  Experimental  Philosophy  I 
The  light  that  issues  from  them,  yes  ; but  tlie 
stars  themselves,  are  they,  like  the  star-fish 
named  from  them,  are  they  taken,  can  they  be 
taken,  for  the  subjects  of  experiment  1 

Chemistry,  this  branch  of  art  and  science 
docs  it,  or  docs  it  not,  belong  to  the  domain  of 
Natural  I'hilosophy?  Yes,  say  some;  for, 
under  that  appellation  they  include  it.  No, 
say  others  ; for,  under  that  appellation  they 
do  not  include  it. 

Belonging,  or  not  belonging,  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  does  it  not  at  any  rate  belong 
to  Experimental  Philosophy  ? In  the  whole  of 
Chemistry,  not  to  say  any  more,  taken  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  not  there  full  as  much  of 
e.\periment  as  in  any  part  of  Mechanics  ? 

Once  more,  does  it,  or  does  it  not,  belong  to 
Natural  Philosophy  ? On  any  such  ground  as 
that  of  reason  and  analogy,  the  question  is 
manifestly  unanswerable,  and  any  dispute  pro- 
tiucea  by  it  interminable.  Why  1 Because, 
while  one  of  these  names — viz..  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, is  not  only  unexp7'cssire  but  inise.rpres- 
sire,  the  other.  Chemistry,  is  also  unexi>rcssive. 
By  Chemisti-y — an  Arabian  word,  of  which  the 
origin  has  always  been  covered  by  a cloud — 
no  intimation  whatever,  either  of  the  suhject- 


* See  Table  I. 


maUer,  of  the  sort  of  operator,  or  of  the  nature 
of  any  operations  performed,  is  afforded. 

By  some  Institutionalists,  Chemistry,  as  above 
observed,  is  not  considered  as  included  in  i\"a- 
tu7-al  Philosophy.  Why  1 Because,  before  Che- 
mistry had  begun  to  find  teacheis,  before  any 
more  than  a few  scattered  fragments  of  the 
art  and  science  could  be  so  much  as  said  to 
have  existence,  Natural  Philosophy  had,  for  a 
long  time,  been  in  use  to  be  taught.  There- 
fore, when  Chemistry  came  to  be  taught,  this 
new  branch  was  considered  as  a branch  of  art 
or  science,  wholly  distinct  and  independent,  not 
included  in  that  old  one. 

Section  V. 

Cause  or  OrigUi  of  this  Inaptitude. 

Of  the  thus  extensively  prevailing  inade- 
quacy, should  the  sowcehe  asked  for,  it  may  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  at  no  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface.  It  may  be  descried  in  the  difier- 
cuce  between  the  respective  extents  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
— i.  e.,  of  the  respective  masses  of  their  con- 
tents,—in  the  state  in  which  they  noic  present 
themselves  to  view,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
tents respectively  possessed  by  them  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  degree  of  cultivation,  which 
they  had  respectively  received,  suggested  the 
convenience  of  employing  a certain  name,  for 
the  purpose  of  binding  together  in  the  mind 
such  of  their  contents,  with  which  at  that  time 
an  acquaintance,  more  or  less  correct  and  ex- 
tensive, had  been  formed.  In  each  instance, 
numerous,  insulated,  and  dispersed,  must  hare 
been  the  particular  observations  and  experi- 
ments made,  before  it  occurred  to  any  one  to 
give  to  the  aggregate  assemblage  of  them  a 
common  name  of  any  kind,  and  thus  to  bind 
together  the  contents  of  that  aggregate  by  one 
common  tie.  Even  when  this  instrument  of 
connexion  and  elucidation  came  at  length  to 
be  employed,  it  would  at  fii-st  be  either  alto- 
gether uncharacteristic  of  the  objects  which  it 
served  to  designate,  or,  if  amongst  them  there 
were  any,  at  all,  to  which  it  bore  any  such  na- 
tural relation,  the  number  of  them  would,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  those  to  which 
it  bore  not  any  such  relation,  be  very  small. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  branch  of  art  and 
science  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Electri- 
city. Of  the  word  Electricity,  the  root  or  basis 
is  a Greek  word,  which  signifies  amber : had 
it  been  from  the  Latin  that  the  word  had  been 
derived,  it  would  have  been  A mberism.  Why 
Electricity  or  Ainberkml  Only  because,  of 
such  a multitude  of  sorts  of  substances  as  that 
by  which,  at  present,  upon  the  subjecting  them 
to  the  same  sort  of  operation  (viz.,  rubbing,) 
the  same  appearances  (viz.,  the  causing  light 
bodies  first  to  move- toAvards  them,  and  then 
to  recede  from  them)  are  exhibited,  amber 
happened  to  be  the  first,  in  which  the  existence 
of  this  property  was  observed. 

Even  Mametism,  though  to  the  purpose  of 
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calling  to  view,  by  means  of  its  original  signi- 
fication, the  phenomena,  for  the  designation  of 
w'hicli  it  has  now  for  a long  time  been  em- 
ployed,— though  to  this  purpose  it  is  so  much 
less  inadequate  than  Electricity,  has  had  its 
original  boundaries  far  outstretched  by  obser- 
vations made  at  various  later  dates.  By  the 
import  originally  attached  to  it,  the  intima- 
tion given  is,  that  the  properties,  of  which 
it  takes  cognizance,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
naiumUy  existing  mineral,  termed,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  Magncs,  and,  in  English,  the  Load- 
stone. 

Since  those  days  the  same  properties  have, 
however,  been  found  to  be  capable  of  being 
given  to  iron, — a simple  metallic  substance, 
Avhich  is  but  one  of  tw'o  or  more  ingredients  of 
which  the  loadstone  is  composed, — and  to  be- 
long naturally  to  nickel,  another  metallic  sub- 
stance, which,  with  the  exception  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  those  that  are  common  to  all  metals, 
has  not  been  found  to  have  anything  in  com- 
mon with  either  of  those  two  other  substances. 

In  the  instance  of  these  two  branches  of  art 
and  science— both  of  them  included  in  the  do- 
main so  unexpre.-»sively  deuoiuiiiatcd  by  the 
compound  appellative  Natural  Philosophy — 
we  have  two  names,  which,  however  imper- 
fectly, are  still  in  a certain  degree  character- 
istic and  expressive  ; desigiia  tivc  of  a portion, 
though  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  contents  of  the 
branch  of  art  and  science  which  they  are  re- 
spectively employed  to  denominate.  In  the 
instance  of  Galranimn,  tlie  sign  is  altogether 
uncharacteristic,  with  relation  to  evei’y  one  of 
the  objects  which  it  is  employed  to  signify. 
By  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Galvani,  within 
the  memory  of  multitudes  now  living,  observa- 
tion was  made  of  certain  phenomena,  in  which 
no  analogy  to  any  other  class  of  phenomena 
was  for  some  time  discovered.  No  other  ob- 
ject, to  which  they  could  be  said  to  bear  any 
particular  relation,  being  known, — at  the  same 
time  that  the  person,  by  whose  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  they  had  been  in  part  ob.served,  and 
in  part  discovered,  being  known, — it  was  from 
him  they  took  their  name.  The  ph-  nowena 
ohsermi  or  discorered  hy  (Ldrani,  and  pre- 
sently, for  shortness,  was  the  name 

given  to  them  by  the  Natural  Philosophers  of 
that  day. 

This  imperfection  is  not  peculiar  to  the  phy- 
sical bianch  of  art  and  science; — in  a largo 
proportion  it  is  shared  with  it  by  the  ethical. 

Prom  like  causes  proceed  everywhere  like 
effects.  Hence,  in  the  field  of  Government, 
the  muUitude  of  tghces,  by  the  name.®  of  which 
not  any  the  sligntest  iuiimalion  i.s  conveyed 
of  the  nature  of  the  operations  performed  by 
thf  possessors.* 


* (■'■'r  inctan''e,  the  Ofijc.es  respectively  de- 

tignatHi'J  i y the  -lamas  ('mnct  Gir,  Secretary  of  the 
Tetty  oUaJMeyf  of  the  F-slt:,,  (Jerk  of  the  ifanajyer, 
Vlerkiy  the  Pipe,  Sureeyor  of  the  Green  \S’an!. 


Section  VI. 

Course  to  be  taken  for  framing  the  most  perfect 

and  instructive  System  of  Encyclopedical 

Nomenclature  that  the  Nature  of  the  Case 

admits  of. 

The  nature  of  the  sidgects  themselves,  and 
the  nature  of  the  words  or  terms  employed  in 
giving  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  them,  in  all 
its  diversifications,  a system  of  nomenclature, 
and,  by  means  of  such  nomenclature,  a set  of 
divisions,  and  thereby  a scheme  of  distribution 
and  arrangement— on  these  two  circumstances, 
it  is  believed,  will  the  aptitude  of  the  work, 
with  reference  to  its  purposes,  be  found  to 
depend. 

I.  As  to  the  subject,  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose here  iu  question,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
concerns  its  primary  and  most  extensive  divi- 
sions, that  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  be 
found  to  be  very  material : with  its  details  no 
other  acquaintance  will  be  found  necessary, 
than  that,  by  the  want  of  which  a man  might 
be  led  into  misconceptions  concerning  the 
general  nature  of  the  compartments  and  divi- 
sions in  which  they  are  comprehended : viz. 
in  such  sort,  as,  by  means  ■ of  some  ill-chosen 
appellative,  to  ascribe  to  this  or  that  one  of 
the  contents,  this  or  that  property,  of  which 
in  reality  it  is  not  possessed. 

In  the  choice  made  of  the  words,  will  bo 
found  to  be  included,  two  intimately  connected 
indeed,  but  perfectly  distinguishable  particu- 
lars : viz.  ill  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  such 
appellatives — single-worded  and  maiiy-worded 
together — as,  by  the  e.vtent  respectively  be- 
longing to  them,  shall  be  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  giving  expression  to  all  such  divisions  or 
parts  of  the  subject,  or  aggregate,  as,  at  each 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  division,  shall  be 
projiosed  to  be  marked  out ; in  the  next  place, 
the  tongue  or  language,  of  which  choice  shall 
have  been  made,  for  the  furnishing  the  assort- 
ment of  words  required  for  the  supply  of  that 
demand. 

1.  As  to  the  extent  covered  by  the  respec- 
tive appellatives,  it  will,  in  the  ensuing  sketch 
at  least,  for  all  but  ihe  last  step  taken  in  the 
course,  be  such  as,  when  they  are  arranged 
one  after  another,  iu  appropriate  order,  will 
be  seen  to  give  to  tlie  mode  or  scheme  of  divi- 
sion marked  out  by  them,  the  chai’acter  of  an 
exhaustive  onQ,  andlAat,  in  respect  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  parts  produced  by  each  act  of  ideal 
division  of  the  .aggregate,  considered  for  that 
purpose  as  a divisible  whole, — the  sort  of 
scheme,  which  has  been  styled  sometimes,  from 
the  GuiHk,  dichotomous ; sometime.s,  from  the 
Latiu,  bifurcate;  literally  rendered  iu  English 
by  the  word  two-pronged,  as  applied  to  s.fork: 
for,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  in  and  by  this  mode, 
.and  this  alone,  that  all  the  purposes,  which, 
on  this^  occasion  are  of  a nature  to  afford  i 
practitvjcl  use,  can  be  accompli.shcd.  As  to  tl.e 
con.sideratioas  by  which  the  clioice  made  in 
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favour  of  this  mode  -^vas  produced,  a view  of 
them  will  presently  be  given ; but,  that  tliey 
may  be  the  more  clearly  apprehended,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  bring  to  view,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  exemplification  of  the 
sort  of  work  to  which  they  will  have  to  make 
reference.* 

Small,  it  is  true,  is  the  number  of  steps  to 
which,  accompanied  with  a correspondent  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature,  this  transcendently  in- 
structive and  useful  scheme  of  division  can, 
consistently  with  any  net  balance  on  the  side 
of  advantage,  be  pursued : the  number  of 
words  being  so  great,  and  not  only  the  labour 
necessary  to  the  forming  of  such  a system,  but 
even  the  labour  of  following  it  up  when  made, 
being  such,  as,  after  a comparatively  small 
number  of  steps  taken  in  this  career,  to 
threaten  to  become  intolerable.  But,  against 
the  carrying  it  on  to  whatever  length  it  is 
capable  of  being  followed  »ip  to  with  clear 
advantage,  every  impracticability,  that  may 
be  found  to  attach  upon  an  ulterior  pursuit  of 
it,  will  not  be  found  to  oppose  any  reasonable 
objection  : and  a task,  for  which  neither  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  nor  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
may  be  ripe  at  one  period,  may  find  both 
minds  sufficiently  prepared  for  it,  at  a more 
advanced  point  in  the  line  of  time. 

As  to  the  lamiun'je,  the  Greek  presents  itself 
as  being,  upon  the  whole,  beyond  comparison, 
the  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  ; and  this  so 
clearly,  as  to  be  the  only  one  which,  on  this 
occasion,  there  can  be  any  use  in  holding  up 
to  view. 

Reason  and  Custom — Reason,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  parent  of  Custom- — ^joiu  in  the 
affording  of  this  assurance.  Of  all  known 
languages,  the  Greek  is  assuredly,  in  its  struc- 
ture, the  most  plastic  and  most  manageable. 
To  such  a purpose  as  the  present,  upon  a scale 
of  any  extent,  it  is  the  only  language  which 
it  has  been  customary  for  men  to  draw  upon 
for  this  purpose  : customary,  not  only  in  the 
English  language,  but  in  the  language  of  every 
other  nation  forming  a part  of  the  European 
system : or,  in  a word,  as,  to  this  purpose, 
may  be  said  for  shortness,  and  without  any 
very  material  injustice,  in  the  language  of 
every  well-instructed  nation  upon  earth. 

Of  the  sort  of  work  proposed  to  be  executed, 
the  sul>ject  has  already  been  brought  to  view, 
and  its  limits  marked  out,  it  is  hoped,  with 
that  degree  of  precision  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  of : viz.  of  the  whole  field  of 
thought  and  action,  that  part  which  constitutes 
the  field  of  art  and  science : the  feld  itself,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  (both  expres- 
sions being  necessarily  fijurathe,  names  of 
fictitious  entities,)  the  aggregate  of  its  contents.j- 

Of  the  division  to  be  made  of  this  fi'eld,  or, 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing,)  distribu- 
tion to  be  made  of  its  contents,  where  shall  wo 
look  for  the  semree? — the  primary  source,  by 


* See  § 8.  f See  Table  I.  note  (3'2.) 


the  choice  of  which  the  choice  of  all  ulterior 
sources,  should  any  such  be  added,  will  natu- 
rally be  influenced  at  least,  if  not  determined  ? 
Where,  but  in  the  different  natures  of  different 
parts  of  this  field — of  different  portions  of  its 
contents? — in  a word,  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject— the  common  subject  of  all  these  branches 
of  art  and  science — and  in  the  different  natures 
of  the  several  different  parts  of  that  subject, 
on  which  these  several  branches  have  to  ope- 
rate ? So  far  as  it  is  from  this  soim;e  that  the 
division  is  made — the  principle  of  dirision  de- 
duced— correspondent  to  each  branch  of  the 
subject  is  the  branch  of  art  and  science,  by 
which  it  is  opcrateil  upon  : and,  conver.sely, 
corrcsi>ondent  to  each  branch  of  art  and  science 
is  that  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  it  operate.s. 

In  the  preface,  written  by  D’Alembert,  and 
prefixed  to  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  under 
the  title  of  Sijsteine  fiijure  des  Coiinoissances 
Jfumaines — Fhjured  idj/sfem  of  Human  Knotc- 
led^e,t  a systematic  Table  or  Map  is  given, 
accompanied  w'ith  a paper,  entitled.  Explica- 
tion detaillce  du  Systeme  des  Coiinoissances  llu- 
main.es. 

In  that  sketch,  what  is  the  declared  subject 
of  the  work  ? — Art  and  Science  in  conjunc- 
tion ? — No  : but  sciences  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  arts ; for  surely,  under  the  French  word 
connoissances,  arts  are  no  more  included  than 
under  the  English  w'ord  knoxeJedye,  or  the 
English  woi'd  science.  Yet  in  the  Table  itself 
the  words  Art  and  Arts  occur  in  many  places. 

Again,  the  source  of  division,  or,  to  begin 
with  the  first  division  which  presents  itself — 
the  source  of  that  leading  division — what  is 
it  ? Is  it  the  nature  of  the  subject — the  differ- 
ent natures  of  the  several  different  branches 
of  the  subject — on  which  the  corresponding 
branches  of  art  and  science  have  to  operate  ? 
— No  : but  the  nature  of  the  faculties,  by 
means  of  which  the  subject,  in  its  different 
parts,  is  (it  is  supposed)  operated  upon. 

Lastly,  the  plan  or  scheme  of  di  vision, — con- 
sidered in  respect  of  the  number  of  branches, 
w'hich  -are  respectively  the  results  of  the  seve- 
ral successive  acts  of  partition  or  distribution, 
performed  upon  it, — what  is  it  ? Is  it,  as 
above  proposed,  regular  and  bifurcate?  the 
number,  at  the  first  step,  two,  and  at  every 
stej)  the  same  ? — No  : but  at  the  first  step  tri- 
furcate ; and,  after  that,  the  number  at  each 
step  varying,  to  the  number  of  half-a-dozen  or 
more. 

Such  is  the  scheme,  or  plan  of  division,  pur- 
sued in  that  justly  celebrated  work  : in  tbese 
may  be  seen  a part,  and  but  a part,  of  the 
whole  number  of  its  incongruities : and,  of 
some  of  the  practical  inconreniences  resulting 
from  some  of  these  loyiccd  incongruities,— if, 
on  the  ground  of  science,  con  fusion,  and  on  the 
one  part  misrepresentation,  and  on  the  other 


* Knowledges  would  be  the  word,  if,  in  English 
as  in  French, the  substantive  A'aom/<''ipeliad  a plural 
number. 
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part  ynisconception,  belong  to  the  category  of 
inconvenience, — it  will  be  the.  endeavour  of 
the  next  section  to  give  a view. 

Section  VII. 

D'Alembert's  Encyclopedical*  Map  or  Tahdar 
bketch — its  Imperfections. 

Of  the  sketch  given  by  D'Alembert,  the 
leading  principles  are — as  he  himself  has  been 
careful  to  declare,  taken  from  that  given  by 
Lord  Bacon.  Had  it  been  entirely  his  own, 
it  would  liave  been,  beyond  comparison,  a 
better  one.  For  the  age  of  Bacon,  Bacon’s 
was  a precocious  and  precious  fruit  of  the 
union  of  learning  with  genius  : for  the  age  of 
D' Alembert  it  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
but  a poor  production,  below  the  author  as 
well  as  the  age. 

Prudential  considerations  suggested  to  the 
French  Philosopher  the  precaution  of  seeking 
shelter  under  the  mantle  of  the  foreign  sage. 
But  of  this  perhaps  in  another  place. 

Ingenious  as,  in  several  parts,  and  in  several 
re.spects,  it  would,  upon  a particular  examina- 
tion, be  found, — smoke,  rather  than  light,  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  seen  to  be  the  result  of  it. 
At  the  very  first  step,  the  whole  field,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  involved  in  an  all-obscuring  cloud  : 
a cloud  too  thick  for  any  ulterior  operation  to 
be  capable  of  dissipating. 

Its  principal  merit  and  use  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  seen  to  consist  in  the  having  formed,  and 


* The  denominati  on  i7«c^c/opc<//«hacl  established 
usage,  and  perhaps  even  necessity,  to  warrant  it. 

Considered,  however,  in  its  original  import,  viz. 
imtructicn  in  a circle,  it  is  not  in  every  resj)ect  a 
very  happy  one.  Moving  continually  in  a circle  is 
not  the  way  to  get  on.  By  labour,  speed  may  indeed 
be  incre.ased  ; hut  by  no  degree  of  either  can  any 
advtiiice  be  made.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  and 
by  the  very  name,  an  irrelevant  idea  is  obtruded, 
and  in  '.icu  of  that  encouragement  which  is  so  much 
needed,  discouragement  is  presented. 

The  image  of  a.  field  presented  itself  as  being  in 
every  respect  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
By  the  image  of  a circle,  is  presented  the  idea  of  a 
limited  extent,  determined  by  the  circumference. 
By  the  image  of  a field  no  limitation  whatsoever 
is  presented. 

This  image  of  a feld  will  moreover  be,  with  equal 
convenience,  applicable  to  two  expanses — two  per- 
fectly distinguishable,  though  intimately  connected 
expanses,  one  within  the  other — the  one  of  them 
bound!es.«,  and  so  therefore  the  other,  viz.  the  field 
of  action  and  ihowjM,  and  the  field  of  art  and 
science. 

In  the  pursuance  of  tliis  necessary  fiction  (for  all 
language  which  has  mind  for  its  subject,  is  una- 
voidably fictitious,  speaking  of  mind  as  if  it  were 
matter,)  on  the  occasion  of  the  use  made  of  this 
nece.csarily  fictitious  im.ige,  tliere  will  be  found  a 
convenience  in  speaking,  sometimes  of  the  ideal 
receptacle,  the  field,  as  if  it  were  a real  one,  somc- 
tiiiiCH  of  the  objects  in  question,  viz.  the  several 
branches  of  art  and  science,  in  the  character  of  its 
Contents.  By  the  word  field  this  convenience  will 
always  be  all'orded. 


presented  to  view,  a general  conception  of  a 
work  of  this  sort, — and  the  having  placed  to- 
gether, under  one  view,  the  whole  stock  of  the 
materials,  at  that  time  known,  to  belong  to  it 
and  to  require  to  be  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  It. 

Taking  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
exhibited  by  D’Alembert,  the  following  are 
among  the  imperfections,  w'hich  have  presented 
themselves  as  chargeable  upon  it, — 

1 . Tlie  very  subject  of  the  work,  inadequate- 
ly designated. 

2.  The  primary  source  of  division,  unhappily 
chosen. 

B.  The  scheme  of  division,  loose  and  irregular. 

4.  The  appellations,  in  several  leading  in- 
stances, inapposite. 

5.  The  distinctions,  in  several  instances, 
groundless  ; distinctions,  without  any  determi- 
nate .and  assignable  difference. 

6.  liepietitions  abundant ; — under  different 
names,  the  same  object  repeated  a multitude 
of  times. 

7.  The  texture  of  the  discourse  incomplete : 
no  verbs;  consequently  no  propositions ; nothing 
but  substantives,  with  here  and  there  an  article 
or  an  adjective. 

I.  Subject  of  the  work,  inadequately  designated. 

Of  the  relation  between  Art  and  Science, — 
as  well  as  of  the  relation  between  Art  and 
Science  taken  together  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  wh.ole  field  of  thought  and 
action  on  the  ether  part,- — the  idea  above  giveuf 
will  (it  is  hoped)  be  found  a tolerably  clear 
one.  Of  this  relation,  no  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  is  made  in  D'Alembert's  Map,  or  in  the 
Explanation  given  of  it. 

“ Systtme figure”- — figured  system  : des  Con- 
noissances  Humaines — of  Human  Knowledge, 
is  the  title  under  which  the  whole  contents  of 
the  Table  are  arranged.  At  the  conclusion, 
even  Poetry,  presented  to  view  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  product  of  the  imagination, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  in  the  character 
of  a subject,  or  a branch,  of  the  all-compre- 
hending aggi-egate — human  knowledge.X  In 
the  same  paragraph,  and  but  four  lines  after, 
he  speaks  of  this  Table,  by  the  description  of 
“ a Genealogical  Distribution  or  Map  of  the 
Sciences  and  the  Arts and,  in  this  loose  shape, 
and  no  other,  is  introduced  the  only  mention 
made  of  the  A rts,  or  the  woixl  yl  rt.  And,  though 

-t"  Table  I.  note  (9.) 

J Veil  a toute  la  Pariie  Poetieiue  de  la  Connois- 
sance  llumuiue  ; ce  qu’on  en  peut  rapporter  a I’i- 
magination,  et  la  fin  de  notre  distribution  genealo- 
gique  (ou  si  I’on  veut  Mappernonde)  des  Scieuces 
et  des  Arts. — D'Alembert  Melanges,  i.  239.  A^rn- 
sterdam.  17b'7.  Explication  du  Hystime  figure. — 
N.  B.  The  above,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  ; but,  as  in  the  grammatical^  struc- 
ture of  the  passage  some  deficiency  in  the  articles  of 
cleaiTiess  and  correctness  presents  itself,  some  slip 
of  the  press  is  suspected. 
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fiction  i8  mentioned  as  an  epential  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  the  idea  meant  by  him 
to  be  attached  to  the  word,  yet  neither  on  this 
occasion,  nor  on  any  otlier,  is  it  brought  to 
view  in  the  character  of  the  name  of  an  Jirt, 
nor  in  any  other  clianicter  than  that  of  the 
name  of  a branch  of  Science. 

From  the  difiRculty  here  in  question,  the 
mind  of  D’Alembert,  it  therefore  appears, 
witlidrew  its  force.  His  precursor.  Chambers, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  had,  before 
him,  grappled  with  it  ; but  (as  any  one,  who, 
ill  this  view,  may  bo  disposed  to  turn  to  that 
elaborate  work,  will,  it  is  believed,  find  reason 
to  acknowledge)  altogether  without  success. 

Instead  of  Knoidedije,  in  which  (see  Chres- 
tomathia,  Table  I.)  Science  is  included, — in- 
stead of  knowledge  alone,  the  subject  of  the 
work  in  question  should  then  have  been  Art 
and  Science:  art  and  science  all  along  in  con- 
junction: for,  in  conjunction  they  must  all 
along  be  taken  and  considered,  or  no  tolerably 
adequate  conception  of  either  will  be  formed. 

But  the  subject  of  art  and  science  toijether, 
what  is  it  ? — Answer— in  general : being, 
in  all  the  modifications,  of  which,  to  our  view, 
it  is  susceptible.  Being,  in  some  shape  or 
shapes,  the  subject, — well-being,  in  some  shape 
or  shapes,  the  object, — of  everything  that,  by 
man,  is  or  can  be  done  or  thought  of.  Of  these 
fundamental  and  eminently  simple  truths,  the 
bare  mention  may  suffice  for  the  present.  In 
the  section,  in  which  some  of  the  first  lines,  of 
the  sort  of  map  in  question,  are  attempted  to 
be  given,  the  consideration  of  them  will  come 
to  be  resumed.  As  the  process  of  division 
and  distribution,  drawn  as  the  principle  of  di- 
vision is  from  different  sources, — as  this  sort  of 
anatomical  process  proceeds,  the  several  modi- 
fications of  being  which  are  the  result  of  it, 
display  themselves  to  view. 

II.  Primary  Source  of  JDhision,  ill  chosen. 

The  primary  source  of  his  divisions  is, — 
what  1 Not  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  of 
its  respective  parts,  but,  as  already  noticed, 
the  nature  of  the  several  human  faculties, 
which,  by  a strange  misconception,  are  respec- 
tively considered  as  applying  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  different  parts  of  it. 

Strange  indeed  may  this  misconception  be 
pronounced  : at  any  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that, 
when  these  faculties  come  to  be  mentioned,  so 
it  is  that,  of  all  the  branches  into  which  the 
body  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  ever  been  or 
ever  can  bo  divided,  not  a single  one  can  be 
mentioned,  upon  which  the  whole  list  of  the 
human  faculties  can  not  be  aho'.vn  to  be,  in 
some  way  or  other,  applied. 

Memvry,  Reimn,  Ifmyituztlon. — Of  these, 
and  these  alone,  is  his  list  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, as  brought  forward  on  this  occasion,  com- 
posed. If,  for  any  ether  purpose,  if,  on  any 
other  occasion,  asked  for  a list  of  those  facul- 
ties, would  D’Alembert  have  given  this  for  a 


complete  one  ? Perception,  for  example,  not 
to  look  any  further,  would  not  this  have  been 
added  I would  it  not  have  been  placed  before 
Memory  ? But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent ramifications,  though  not  in  this  pri- 
mary one,  not  only  perception,  but  other  fa- 
culties besides,  are  by  D’Alembert  himself 
brought  to  view. 

But,  for  this  purpose,  what  list  of  these  fa- 
culties, other  than  a complete  one,  could,  with 
propriety,  have  been  proposed  to  serve  1 In 
addition  to  these  three,  each  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  division,  applies  itself  exclusively 
to  a certain  parcel  of  the  branches  of  art  and 
science,  or  at  any  rate  of  science,  is  it  that  there 
are  any,  of  which  no  application  is  made  to 
any  branch  of  art  or  science  ? Of  the  faculty 
oi perception,  for  example,  is  it  that  no  appli- 
cation is  made,  in  the  study  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  example  1 If,  either  in  this  or  in  any 
other  instance,  any  sucli  faculty  be  to  be  found, 
if  this  be  indeed  a truth,  it  surely  is  not  of  the 
number  of  those  truths,  which  are  so  complete- 
ly obvious,  that  no  proof  of  them  can,  either 
for  conviction  or  satisfaction,  be  justly  regard- 
ed as  necessary. 

Quere  : unless  it  be  through  the  perceptive 
faculty,  through  what  medium  does  the  reten- 
tive receive  any  of  the  original,  and  exteriorly 
derived,  part  of  its  contents  1 

Of  a set  of  fictitious  entities  to  give  in  a list, 
neither  the  correctness  nor  the  completeness 
of  which  shall  be  exempt  from  dispute  or  doubt, 
cannot  be  a very  easy  task.  Of  the  articles 
inserted  in  the  Note,  neitlier  the  perceptibility, 
(meaning  that  sort  of  perceptibility  of  which 
these  sorts  of  fictitious  entities  are  susceptible) 
— neither  the  perceptibility,  nor  the  mutual 
distinctness, — say  rather  distlnguibility, — will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  much  exposed  to  dispute.* 

The  inventor,  the  learner,  the  teacher : the 
inventor,  or  in  the  place  of,  or  in  company  with 
the  inventor,  the  discoverer,  and  their  assistant. 


***  Of  those  which  are  here  distinguished  by  an  * 
mention  is  made  in  D’Alembert’s  Table : those 
and  no  others. 

*1.  Perception,  or  say  perceptive  facxdty,  alias 
simple  apprehexisioxi. 

*2.  Judgment,  or  saj  jtulicial facidly. 

*3.  Memory,  or  say  retentive  faculty. 

*4.  Deduction,  or  say  ratiocination  or  deducih'o 
facidly — that  by  which  a number  of  judgments,  i.  e. 
acts  of  tho  judicial  faculty  are  deduced  one  from 
another. 

5.  Abstraction  or  say  abstractive  faculty. 

6.  Synthesis,  i.  e.  combination. 

*7.  Imagination,  or  say  imaginative  faculty, 
whereby  a number  of  abstracted  ideas — results,  or 
products  of  the  exercise  of  the  abstractive  faculty — 
are  combined,  conmoiinded,  put  together  as  it  were, 
into  one  image.  It  is  combination,  preceded  by, 
and  operating  upon,  the  products  of  abstraction. 

8.  Invention,  or  say  inventive  faculty,  whereby, 
out  of  a number  of  the  products  of  the  abstractive 
faculty,  such  compounds  are  formed  as  are  neiv  : 
i.e.  were  never  produced  before.  Invention  is  imagi- 
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•cieDce,  be  it  what  it  luay, — by  the  ;e  «lilferent 


natkm,  directpd  in  its  exeicise  to  the  attainment  of 
some  pa’ticular  end. 

9.  Attention,  or  the  attentive  faeuiti/.  Tlic  exer- 
cise of  ihi.<t  faculty  seeais  to  be  the  result  of  an  exer- 
cise of  the  icill ; of  a special  application  made,  of 
the  power  of  that  faculty  to  the  purpt)se  of  attach- 
ing to  their  work,  with  diflerent  degrees  o/ybree,  and 
for  different /e«^<7f/is  of  time,  any  one  or  more  of  the 
several  distinguishable  faculties  above-mentioned. 

10.  Observation. — In  this  are  included,  percep- 
tion, memory,  judgment,  and  commonly  ratiocina- 
tion, set  and  kept  to  work  by  attention,  and  directed 
commonly  in  their  exercise  to  the  accomplishment 
of  some  particular  end. 

1 1.  Comparison.  This  is  an  application  made  of 
the  faculties  of  attention  and  judgment.  In  this 
ease  the  attention  applies  itself  alternately  to  the 
objects  which  are  the  subjects  of  it — viz.,  for  the 
purpose  of  descrying  their  mutual  relations  to  each 
other. 

12.  Generalization.  This  is  a mode  of 

tion : i.  e.  fi’om  the  observation  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals, perceived  or  supposed  to  be  endued  with 
a certain  property,  imagination  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals,  regarded  as  being  possessed, 
each  of  them,  of  a property  of  that  same  sort.  It 
i.s  combination,  performed  by  the  imagination,  and 
guided  by  observation  of  analogy,  i.  e.  similitude. 

1 3.  Induction ; i.  e.  deduction,  or  say  ratiocina- 
tion, applied  as  a result  of  the  process  of  generali- 
zation as  above,  folloAved  hy  Sk  judgment  accordingly 
passed,  pronouncing  that  the  sort  of  conformity  so 
imagined  has,  in  the  instances  in  question,  been 
realized. 

14.  Analysis — 1.  e.  divisio?i  (literally  rcsof«<ftow) 
— viz.  logical,  or  say  noological  analysis.  This  is 
the  converse  of  generalization  ; and  supposes  that 
operation  antecedently  perfoi'med.  By  the  com- 
bination made  of  the  ideas  of  a multitude  of  indi- 
viduals, or  sorts  of  individuals,  in  virtue  of  some 
property,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  them  in 
common,  and  which  is  thus  made  to  serve  as  a bond 
of  ideal  union,  by  which  they  are  bound  together 
into  one  aggregate,  and  that  aggi’egate  recorded  and 
fixed  by  one  common  name,- — generalization  is  per- 
formed. By  the  division  and  sub-divisio7i  of  an 
aggregate  thus  found,  correspondent  names,  whether 
single-worded  ormany-worded,  being  eitherformed 
or  made  for  the  several  parts,  which  are  the  results 
of  the  several  acts  of  division  and  sub-division, — 
analysis,  i.  e.  the  resohdive  division  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  antecedently  foimed  artificial  aggregate, 
is  performed. 

'ITius,  on  the  Porphyrian  tree,  as  in  the  annexed 
Table,  working  in  the  direction  of  generalization, 
and  setting  out  either  from  Homo  or  Brutum,  or 
from  a sub-species,  or  an  individual  of  either  species, 
you  may  arrive,  immediately,  or  through  sensitivum, 
vivens  and  corpus,  all  or  any  of  them,  at  least  at 
substantia,  \\'orking  in  the  direction  of  sy?dhesis, 
the  course  you  take  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

By  imagination,  the  idea  and  practice  of  logical, 
noological,  metaphysical  analysis,  was  deduced  from 
that  of  physical.  Physical  is  either  mechanical  or 
chemical.  Physical  analysis  is  an  instance  of  a real 
and  material  operation  ; logical,  of  an  immaterial, 
and  thus,  in  some  sort,  a fictitious  one,  of  the  same 
name. 

A teiTn,  which  will  be  apt  to  be  considered  as 
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sets  of  persons,  diflPerent  faculties,  or  sets  of 
faculties,  are  put  into  exercise. 


not  only  the  opposite,  but  exactly  co-extensive, 
correlative  of  analysis,  is  the  above-mentioned  term 
synthesis: — synthesis,  literally, together;  an- 
alysis, literally,  resolution,  i.  e.  putting  asunder. 
If  the  coincidence  were  thus  complete,  synthesis 
and  generalization  would  be  exactly  synonymous, 
and  ought  to  be  interconvertibly  employed.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Of  any  number  of  ideas, 
how  heterogeneous  soever,  the  putting  together 
may  be  termed  synthesis.  But,  in  so  far  as  the 
tei-m  analysis  is  applied,  the  ideas,  comprehended 
in  the  subject  in  w’hich  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed, are  by  the  supposition  komogamotts.  The 
subject  analysed  is  an  aggregate  or  genus,  which 
is  divided  into  species,  those  into  sub-species,  and 
so  on.  The  only  case  in  which  synthesis  is  exactly 
opposite  and  correspondent  to,  and  no  more  than 
co-extensive  with  analysis,  is  when  between  the 
idea.s  put  together  there  is  that  sort  of  conformity 
from  which  the  act  of  putting  them  together  re- 
ceives the  name  oi  gcnci'alization. 

Analysis  and  synthesis — atialylic  method  and 
synthetic  method — are  locutions  which  are  but  too 
frequently  to  he  found  employed,  on  occasions  in 
which  the  import  meant  to  be  attached  to  them  is 
far  from  being  clear  and  determinate.  The  same 
operation  w'hich  by  one  person  is  called  by  one  of 
these  names,  shall  by  another  person  be  called  by 
the  other.  By  giving  to  every  supposed  explana- 
tion the  name  of  an  analysis,  Condillac,  in  his 
Logic,  thinks  he  has  explained  everything : and 
thus  it  is  that  he  explains  nothing.  Analysis  (he 
says)  is  nothing  but  a language  well-made.  He  sees 
not,  that  it  is  of  an  act  of  synthesis  (the  declared 
object  of  his  antipathy)  that  every  name,  which  is 
not,  in  the  grammatical  sense,  a proper  name,  is 
the  sign  and  the  result : and  that,  were  it  not  for 
that  despised  and  much  vituperated  agent,  his 
favourite  and  exclusively  lauded  instrument  would 
not  have  a subject  on  which  to  operate. 

15.  Methodization,  or  say  arrangement,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  (if  a faculty  is  to  be  imagined  for  the 
urpose)  may  be  called  the  taeVe  faculty.  It  may 
e employed,  with  little  or  no  exception,  in  the 
service  of  every  one  of  the  above-named  faculties, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  attention  is  employed. 
By  it,  for  giving  facility  to  comparison,  objects  are 
imagined  to  lie  in  a certain  order  ; for  example, 
above,  belotc,  or  by  the  side  of  one  another. 

1().  Distribution.  In  effect  this  is,  generally 
speaking,  much  the  same  sort  of  operation  as 
Division  ; but,  for  presenting  that  eff'ect  to  view,  a 
somewhat  different  image  is  employed.  In  the 
case  where  the  W'ord  employed  is  division,  whatso- 
ever may  be  the  parts,  or  elementaiy  articles  con- 
tained in  the  subject,  they  are  considered  as  ante- 
cedently aggregated  into  one  whole:  whereupon, 
in  proportion  as  the  operation  proceeds,  that  whole 
is  divided  into  parts.  In  the  case  where  the  word 
employed  is  distribution,  whatsoever  may  bo  the 
subject  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed, 
the  parts  or  component  articles,  whatsoever  they 
may  be,  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  it, 
are  considered  as  lying  in  a state  of  separation  from 
each  other. 

When  a multitude  of  articles  bein^  considered 
as  co-existing,  no  cu/gregation  of  them  is  considered 
as  having  been  made,  no  division  can  be  con.sidered 
as  being  capable  of  being  made;  consequently,  m 
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What  the  inrentor  is  in  relation  to  art,  the 
di/coverer  U,  in  relation  to  science.  In  art  and 
ecieuce,  not  merely  cverj'  existing  branch,  but 
every  the  minutest  twig,  must  have  given  ex- 
ercise to  the  inrentice  faculty,  ere  it  could  have 
come  into  existence.  Iiitcniiou,  as  abo^e,  is 
imaginaiion,  taken  under  command  by  atten- 
tion, and  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Bonie  particular  ottject  or  end  in  riew.  The 
products  of  the  exercise  of  the  alstractire  fa- 
cnluj  are  the  materials  of  which  the  work  of 
the  imagination  is  composed.  Among  the  ob- 
jects of  invention  or  discovery,  is  method : and, 
when  once  invented  or  discovered,  it  becomes 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  lurention,  of 
iJiscorcry,  and  of  Ohserration.  It  is  by  Natu- 
ral History,  in  greater  proportion,  than  by  any 
other  branch  of  art  and  science,  that  exercise 
is  alforded  ior  ohserration  a.n<liiov  method  : next 
to  that  by  those  branches  which  have  mind  for 
their  .subject. 

Abstraction,  Imagination,  lurention,  Dis- 
cover i/,  Methodhution,  Communication,  of  none 
of  these  faculties  docs  the  learner,  as  such,  find 
in  himself  any  demand  for  the  exercise : atten- 
tion and  ohserration,  applied  to  the  impressions 
and  ideas,  which  are  respectively  the  products 
of  the  exercise  of  the  several  faculties  of  per- 
ception, judgment,  memory,  and  ratiocination, — 


this  case,  distribution  is  the  only  one  of  the  two 
instruments  of  method  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  he  considered  a.s  admitting  of. 

17.  Communication,  or  the  communicative  facul- 
ty ; a faculty  which  may  have  for  its  subject,  the 
results  or  products  of  the  exercise  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  several  faculties  above-mentioned. — 
SjKuking,  tcriting, — and  pantomime,  i.  e.  discourse 
hy  gestures,  or  otherwise  by  deportment— arc  so 
many  modes,  in  and  by  v/liich  it  is  exercised. 

Commvnicatiov,  on  the  one  part,  supposes  re- 
ceipt ; or  say  recejtlion,  on  the  other.  In  so  far  as, 
to  the  exercise  of  tlie  act  of  re,cepiion,  attention,  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver,  is  considered  as  neces.sary 
— tl  0 receiver  is  styled  a learner. 

h’or  correctness — viz.  as  a test  of,  and  security 
for  that  (piality — for  correctness,  as  well  as  clear- 
ness, this  tost  would  require  a correspondent  li.st 
of  examples.  But,  for  any  such  additional  quan- 
tity of  matter,  neither  time  nor  place  can  here  be 
afforded.  In  its  present  form  it  must,  therefore, 
be  left  to  stand;  in  its  present  form,  and  with  all 
its  imperfections. 

An  intricate  subject  of  discussion  would  he — the 
order  in  which  the  several  articles  might  be  most 
advantageously  disposed,  aud  made  to  follow  one 
another.  What  shall  he  the  principle  of  arrange- 
ment? Shall  it  bo  priority?  But  from  tliis 
source  no  decision  can  be  deduced,  as  between  a 
number  of  operations  which  arc  performed  at  the 
same  time. — Sluall  it  be  degree  of  simplieiti/? — 
F'om  this  source  some  light  seems  to  be  ixdlected 
on  the  first  steps : but,  when  multitudes  ffock  to- 
gevlier,  with  equal  forwardness,  this  light  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

[The  author’s  opinions  on  these  subjects  will  be 
found  more  at  length  in  the  works  on  logic  and 
its  cognate  branches  of  knowledge  immediately 
following  the  Chrestomathia. — JUd.] 


for  the  exercise  of  all  t/uxsi?  faculties,  but  for  that 
of  no  others  than  these,  does  the  situation,  occu- 
pied by  the  learner,  as  such,  afford  a demand. 

To  the  faculties,  for  the  exercise  of  which 
the  situation  of  the  learner  affords  a demand, 
that  of  teacher  adds  that  of  communication  ; 
of  communication,  and  in  so  far  us,  in  the  me- 
thod. which  lie  employs,  there  happens  to  be 
anything  which  was  thought  of  by  him,  xvith- 
out  its  having,  to  his  knowledge,  been  thought 
of  by  any  other  person,  invention. 

AVithout  any  the  slightest  notice  taken  of  any 
of  these  distinctions — Poetry,  with  its  nearest 
branches,  in  vast  capitals,  and  tlio.se  next  to 
them  still  in  great  and  upright  ones  ; after 
Poetry,  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Ciril  Ar- 
chitecture, and  Engraving,  these,  and  no  others, 
are,  by  D’Alembert,  huddled  together  in  a 
corner,  and — as  if  standing  in  awe  of  Poetry, 
and  should  they  presume  to  place  themselves 
on  a line  with  her,  fearing  the  lash  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  viz.,  Satire — are  dressed,  in 
capitals,  indeed,  but  those  leaning  ones,  and,  in 
comparison  xvith  those  Avhich  are  U4t  refused  to 
Madrigal,  Epigram,  or  llomruice,  scarcely  vi- 
sible. These,  too, are  all  together  placed  under 
the  licad  of  imagination ; as  if,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  exercise  of  all  these  branches  of 
artjtlie  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty  were 
necessary  ; aud  as  if,  in  the  next  place,  it  were 
not  so  to  any  of  the  others. 

Yet,  Avlien  once  pointed  out,  who  is  there 
that  does  not  recognise,  that  neither  to  the 
Musical  performer,  nor  to  the  Painter  as  such, 
nor  to  the  SculjHor  as  such,  nor  to  the  Archi- 
tect, or,  in  plain  English,  the  Builder,  as  such, 
nor  to  the  Engraver  as  such,  is  any  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  necessary?  Yes;  in 
so  far  as,  by  any  of  them,  anything  new  is  to 
be  hit  upon  ; but  in  this  there  is  nothing  which 
they  do  not  possess  in  common  with  the  artist 
in  every  other  line  whatsoever. 

Aristotle  vrOuS  ven  observer  and  inventor:  for 
by  him  was  invented,  hoxv  far  soever  from 
perfected,  the  art  and  science  of  Z/Ot/ic,  school- 
mistress of  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 
Bacon  was  an  observer  and  inrentor : for  by 
him  was  invented  the  art  of  learning  Natural 
History  aud  Natural  Philosophy,  more  parti- 
cularly the  latter.  Newton  was  an  observer, 
a disrorcrer,  and  an  inrentor.  Locke  was  an 
observer  ami  a discoverer : his  field  of  discovery 
the  region  of  mind.  Linna'us  xvas,  Werner  is, 
an  observer  and  inventive,  and  thereby  imagin- 
ative, method izer  : — which  of  these  men  was 
ever  a Musioiau,  a Painter,  a Sculptor,  a 
Builder,  or  an  Engraver? 

Placed  where  it  is,  the  word  Beason  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  involve  the  Avhole  subject  in 
a cloud.  To  the  prodnctioii  of  confusion  and 
dismay,  had  that  been  the  purpose,  it  would 
have  been  but  too  effectually  adapted  ; clear 
conceptions,  placed  where  it  is,  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  it  to  bring  to  view.  AVhat  is  the 
object  meant  to  be  presented  by  it  ? — Ansicer. 
One  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  Wha  t, 
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then,  is  this  faculty? — Answer.  The  faculty 
called  the  ratiociuative  or  inductite  faculty, 
including,  of  course,  the  judgment  or  judicial 
facultg.  What,  then,  is  i?caj)o»  ? — Answer.  It 
is  a name  which,  on  some  occasions,  and  only 
on  some  occasions,  a man  is  wont  to  give  to 
the  ratiociuative  fiicnlty,  or  the  exercise  of  it. 
What  then  are  these  occasions  ? — Answer. 
Those,  and  those  alone,  on  which  the  exercise, 
which  he  considers  as  given  to  it,  is  such  as  he 
approves  of.  Here, then, instead  of  that  neutral 
sort  of  appellation,  which  alone  is  suitable  to 
the  purpose,  viz.  that  sort  of  appellation,  of 
which  the  words  induction  and  iiid active  fa- 
cuUg,  judgment  and '/«r?/cia7  faculty,  as  well  as 
the  words  niemorg  and  imagination,  are  exem- 
plifications, the  appellative,  employed  for  the 
designation  of  the  ratiociuative,  including  the 
judicial  faculty,  is  an  eulogistic  one. 

Of  the  act  of  misappellation  thus  committed, 
now  then  observe  the  consequence.  Of  every 
application  made  of  this  word,  in  the  designa- 
tion of  the  faculty  in  question,  the  effect  being 
to  attach  to  it  a latent  proposition,  expressive 
of  the  airprohation  of  the  speaker,  as  annexed 
to  the  exercise  given  to  the  faculty,  one  con- 
sequence is,  that,  without  a contradiction  in 
terms,  it  cannot  be  employed,  on  any  occasion, 
in  which  it  is  the  intention  to  bring  that  exer- 
cise to  view,  in  the  character  of  an  object  of 
disapprobation  ; or  even  to  avoid  bringing  it 
to  view  in  the  opposite  character. 

Thus  it  is,  that  of  the  three  leading  terms  in 
question,  while  two  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  pro- 
per and  suitable  to  the  purpose,  between  them 
is  thrust  in  another,  which  mismatches  them 
• — and  communicates  to  the  whole  group  its 
own  delusive  colour. 

Jleiiiorg  and  I magination— it  is  by  the 
Logicians,  that  these  two  appellations,  simple 
and  suitable  as  they  are,  were  taken  in  band. 
Reason — it  is  of  the  Rhetorician  that  this  ap- 
pellative was  the  choice.  In  the  word  Reason 
may  be  seen  one  of  that  numerous  set  of  names 
of  fictitious  entities,  in  the  fabrication  of  which 
the  labours  of  the  Rhetorician  and  the  Poet 
have  been  conjoined.  In  Reason  tliey  have 
joined  in  giving  us  a sort  of  goddess : a god- 
dess, in  whom  another  goddess.  Passion,  finds 
a constant  antagonist — and  a third  aoddess. 
Religion,  Reason’s  elder  sister — sometimes  a 
troublesome  rival,  sometimes  a useful  subor- 
dinate. It  is  not  by  any  such  mythology, 
that  any  clear  and  correct  instruction  cau  be 
conveyed. 

Under  the  head  of  Memory — under  that  one 
head — are  arranged  the  contents  of  the  whole 
fiehl  of  iVafam? //istorv,  together  with  those 
of  the  field  of  History,  simply  and  proper! \'  so 
called  : — under  the  head  of  Reason,  the  con- 
tents of  the  field  of  JVatural  Philosophy. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  thus  made, 
thus  much  is  indeed  true,  viz.  that  in  the  for- 
mation and  retention,  of  ideas  relative  to  the 
subject  of  Natural  Vhilosojdiy,  the  quantity  of 
exercise  given  to  the  ratiociuative  faculty, — 


more  particularly  in  so  far  as  the  ait  and 
science  takes  for  its  subject  the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  efiect, — is  commonly  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  exercise  given  to  another 
faculty?  But,  this  faculty,  what  is  it? 
Not  the  Memory,  to  which  the  two  j^hiloso- 
phers  refer  so  much ; but  the  Perception  or 
Apprehension,  to  which  they  refer  nothing. 

Scarcely  has  even  History— History,  in  its 
narrowed  and  most  usual  sense,  viz.  an  ac- 
count of  states  of  things  and  events,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  had  existence  in  times  past 
— scarcely  in  this  limited  sense  can  History, 
with  more  propriety  than  Natural  History  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  Memory.  To  the  Memory,  it 
is  true,  almost  exclusively,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  writing,  must  all  successive 
generations  have  been  indebted  for  whatsoever 
notions  they  could  have  obtained  and  retained, 
concerning  the  states  of  things  and  events, 
that  had  had  place  in  the  respectively  preced- 
ing generations.  But, — of  a state  of  things, 
or  an  event,  that  had  had  place  at  an  antece- 
dent point  of  time,  when  the  description  had 
once  been  expressed  and  fixed,  in  and  by  the 
permanent  sort  of  signs,  which  are  the  pro- 
duct of  that  mind-exalting  art, — a man’s 
faculty  of  bearing  it  in  mind  was  no  more 
dependent  upon  memory,  than  his  faculty  of 
bearing  in  mind  the  matter  of  any  other 
branch  of  art  and  science  : — ^the  correspond- 
ency, for  example,  between  the  acquisition  of 
mechanical  and  the  sacrifice  of  despatch; 
the  composition  of  water  and  respirable  air; 
or  the  equivalency  of  the  sum  of  all  the  angles 
that  can  be  constructed  round  any  given  point, 
to  that  of  four  right  ones. 

A circumstance  which,  at  the  times  respec- 
tively in  question,  these  philosophers  seem 
not,  either  of  them,  to  have  been  aware  of, 
but  which,  when  once  brought  to  view,  w'ill 
not  be  found  the  less  undeniable,  is,  that  not 
only  the  practice  and  knowledge  that  has  had 
place,  in  relation  to  international  intercourse 
and  internal  gorernment,hnt  every  other  branch 
of  Art  and  Science — every  one  as  well  as  every 
other — has  its  History.  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Music,  Logic, 
everything.  In  relation  to  War  and  Gorent- 
ment,  has  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  universe, 
presented  itself  at  different  times,  in  different 
shapes  ? so  has  it  in  relation  to  Mechanics,  to 
Chemistry,  to  Poetry,  to  Music,  and  so  on.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  future,  which,  to  our  limited 
view,  is,  all  of  it,  in  a state  of  contingency,  the 
distinction  between  the  j>ast  and  the  present, 
to  what  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  thought 
and  action,  to  what  portion  of  the  known  field 
of  existence,  does  it  not  apply  itself. 

I'laced  under  the  head  of  Memory,  the  title 
Irregularities  of  Nature  ( Hearts  de  la  Nature) 
presents  itself  in  the  character  of  a blotch,  to 
which  a sponge  might  apply  a not  incongruous 
cure.  Natural,  and  but  too  excusable,  in 
Bacons  time,  it  was  not  equally  so  in  D’ Alem~ 
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bert’s.  In  the  time  of  the  English  Philosopher, 
the  mind  was  annoyed  and  oppressed  by  ter- 
rors, which,  in  the  time  of  his  French  disciple, 
had  lost,  though  not  the  whole,  the  greater 
part  of  their  force.  In  Bacon's  time  in  the 
early  part  of  tht  17th  century — everything  in 
nature  that  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  extra- 
ordinary, was  alarming ; alarming,  and  in  some 
shape  or  other,  if  not  jyroductire,  predictire  at 
least  of  human  misery.  In  this  place,  as  in 
other  places — at  this  time,  as  at  other  times — 
Ghosts  and  Witches  composed  a constant  part 
of  the  population,  I)etih  an  occasional  one. 
Patronised  by  Queen  JKizaietA,  Dee  had  not  long 
ceased  to  hold  converse  with  his  disembodied 
intimates  : Lilly  was  preparing  for  the  con- 
nexion he  succeeded  in  forming  with  his.  To 
burn  heretics,  to  hang  witches,  and  to  combat 
devils,  were  operations,  for  all  which  Bacon’s 
Royal  Patron  held  himself  in  equal  and  con- 
stant readiness. 

Celestial  Prodigies,  Prodigious  Meteors,  Pro- 
digies on  Land  and  Sea,  Monstrous  Minerals, 
Monstrous  Vegetables,  Monstrous  Animals, 
Prodigies  of  the  Elements,  by  D’Alembert,  all 
these  (alas  !)  are  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
.so  many  distinct  classes  of  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge,  distinct  cl.asses  of  things, 
subordinate,  and  standing  next  in  subordina- 
tion, to  the  including  class  denominated  as 
above.  Irregularities  of  Nature.  This  too  un- 
der title  Memory : for  most  of  them  at  least, 
the  Imagination  might  have  been  a more  ap- 
posite one. 

In  the  days  of  Bacon  battles  on  dry  ground 
were  scarcely  more  common  than  battles  in  the 
air ; in  the  thin  element,  peace  had  assuredly 
been  already  pretty  well  established  in  D’Alem- 
bert’s time. 

Placed  under  the  head  of  Reason,  Bitlna- 
tion  and  Black  Magic  were  perhaps  two  whiffs 
of  nece.ssary  incense  offered  up  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris : subjects,  if  not  branches,  of 
that  science  which  had  for  its  already  declared 
subjects  “ spirits  beneficent  and  malificent,”  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter  of  whom  the  Ritual 
of  that  Most  Reverend  person  furnished  him 
with  weapons,  to  which  they  had  never  been 
known  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance — 
those  gems  in  the  panoply  of  theological  war- 
fare could  not  then  be  spared  ; — but,  by  that 
oblation  his  appetite  for  the  supernatural  might, 
one  should  have  thought,  have  been  satisfied, 
without  the  addition  of  so  many  swarms  of 
monsters. 

At  present,  at  any  rate,  much,  it  is  believed, 
will  hardly  be  found  to  be  said,  in  favour  of  a 
principle  of  Classification,  by  which  a middle- 
gised  man  is  placed  in  one  niche,  a tall  man 
and  a sho’t  man  together  in  another. 

In  the  ancient  order  of  things,  commence- 
ment precedes  accomplishment,  trial  precedes 
success  ; experiment  upon  a s^mall  scale  pre- 
cedes lAaMiskment  upon  a Lirgc  scale.  In  each 
flud  every  part  of  the  field',  experimental  re- 
•c-trAw*  must  necessarily  have  preceded  those 


established  practices,  of  which  the  products  of 
Aandicrq/l  arts,  Mianu/actHres,  and  the  arts  called 
fine  arts,  are  the  results.  Accordingly,  in  the 
sketch  attempted  in  the  next  section,  exhibited 
under  the  new  name,  proposed  a.s  a substitute 
to  this  its  present  trivial  one.  Experimental 
Philosophy  precedes  Technology,  the  branch  of 
science  which  belongs  to  the  necessary  and 
more  useful  part  of  the  arts. 

Not  so  in  D’Alembert’s.  In  that,  it  is  under 
the  general  head  of  Natural  History,  that  we 
see  ranked  what  concerns  nW  finished  products 
of  the  Arts,  with  their  et  ceteras,  as  above  ; 
while,  by  the  still  more  general  head  Memory, 
intimation  is  given,  if  not  that  it  is  by  the 
exertion  of  that  single  faculty  that  they  arc 
produced,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  by  that  one 
alone  of  all  the  human  faculties,  that  anything 
else,  in  relation  to  them,  is  either  known  or  done. 

A dislocation  so  strange,  by  what  train  of 
thought  can  it  have  been  produced  ? From 
the  terms  of  the  Table,  a sort  of  conjectural 
answer  may  be  collected.  By  every  exercise 
given  to  Art,  some  production  of  Nature  is  put 
to  ttse.  Accordingly,  Arts,  (handicraft)  Trades 
and  Manufactures,  are  there  exhibited,  in  the 
character  of  exemplifications,  of  the  “ Uses 
made  of  Nature."  But,  by  the  same  title, 
might  not  Poetry  be  ranked  under  the  head  of 
Natural  History  ? and  its  fruits — an  Epic  or 
Dramatic  poem,  for  example— represented  as 
being  the  work  of  Memory,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
belonging,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  pro- 
xince  ov  faculty  of  Memory!  For,  the  brain, 
by  which  it  was  dictated,  as  well  as  the  pen 
by  which  it  was  written,  not  to  speak  of  the 
gall  nuts,  the  sulpyhate  of  iron,  and  the  water,  by 
which  the  pen  was  enabled  to  give  permanence 
to  the  marks  traced  by  it,  what  are  they,  any 
of  them,  but  so  many  works  of  Nature  ? 

III.  Scheme  of  Dixision,  loose  and  irregular. 

In  a former  section  (VI.)  the  dichotomous 
or  bifurcate  mode  of  division,  performed  upon 
the  exhaustixe  principle,  has  been  already 
brought  to  view,  in  the  character  of  the  only 
one  perfectly  suited  to  what  CKight  to  be  the 
design  of  the  first  lines  of  an  Encyclopedical 
Map  or  Table.  Of  the  considerations  or  rea- 
sons, by  which  its  claim  to  th.at  character  was 
suggested,  a view  will  be  given  in  an  ensuing 
section. 

At  the  same  time  the  observation  was 
made,  that,  with  the  regularity  and  compre- 
hensiveness which  characterize  that  mode,  the 
mode  pursued  in  this  Map  of  D'Alembert's 
forms  a striking  contrast. 

Of  the  existence  of  this  character  in  it — of 
this  imperfection,  if  such  it  should  be  deemed 
— it  would  be  useless  to  present  to  view,  in 
this  place,  and  in  this  manner,  any  protracted 
chain  of  proofs.  By  a single  glance  at  the 
Table,  they  will  be  seen  all  together  : — for  the 
assistance  of  the  first  steps  of  such  a survey,  a 
few  words  will  be  sufficient  at  least,  if  not 
superfluous. 
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Common  Trunk,  tlio  understanding.  Rami- 
fication of  this  trunk  into  three  branches  : viz. 
Memory,  Reason,  and  Imagination : — division, 
trifurcate.  Under  Memory  placed  History ; 
no  division.  Under  History,  Sacred,  Ecclesias- 
tical, Civil,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  Natural 
History : — division,  qnadrifurcate  or  quinque- 
furcate.  Under  Natural  History,  Uniformity 
of  Nature,  Irregularities  of  Nature,  and  uses 
made  of  Nature  : — division,  trifurcate. — Of 
title  Uniformity,  seven  branches:  of  title  Ir- 
reqularities,  seven.  By  the  side  of  title  Uses 
made  of  Nature — terms  put  in  apposition,  Aris, 
(handicraft)  Trades,  and  Manufactures: — 
division,  novemfurcate — the  list  of  nine  branches, 
concluding  with  an  4'C-  > each  of  them  having 
its  own  branches,  each  concluding  in  like 
manner  with  an 

Thus  much  under  Memory:  and,  without 
proceeding  onwards  either  with  Reason  or 
with  Imagination,  this  sample  will  assuredly 
be  found  sufficient. 

IV.  Appellations  inapposite. 

Of  this  species  of  imperfection  no  exempli- 
fications worth  noticing  have  been  observed, 
other  than  those,  with  which  the  language  he 
found  in  general  use,  stood  chargeable, — and 
of  which  the  principal  samples  have,  in  this 
Essay,  been  already  brought  to  view.  (§  4.)— 
These  are,  1.  Natural  History — 2.  Philosopihy: 
— (not,  as  with  us.  Natural  Philosophy,  but 
simply  Philosophy : ) under  which  comes 
Physics.  Physics  is  divided  into  general  and 
particular : but  under  neither  of  them  is  Na- 
tural History  (t\\at  being  ranked  under  i/istory) 
included. — 3.  Mathematics. 

The  promise,  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  give, 
being  the  promise  of  a body  of  information, 
relative  to  all  the  branches  of  art  and  science, 
which  were,  or  were  at  that  time  considered 
as  being,  in  existence, — that  which  it  was 
necessary  his  Map  should  contain,  was  a col- 
lection of  tliose  names  by  which  they  were 
respectively  in  use  to  be  designated,  and  by 
which  and  which  alone  they  were  generally 
known.  Under  these  circumstances,  whatso- 
ever might  be  the  imperfections  which  any  of 
these  denominations  might  be  found  labouring 
under,  with  none  of  them  could  this  intelligent 
philosopher  be  justly  chargeable  ; and  it  ap- 
pears not  that  to  this  established  stock  of 
imperfections  any  of  his  own  making  have 
been  added. 

V.  Pistinctions  groundless : — unwarranted  by 
any  determinate,  and  assignable,  correspon- 
dent dilferences. 

Of  Ibis  species  of  imperfection  several 
exemplifications  may  be  seen  under  the  ensu- 
ing head  of  Repetitions. 

VI.  Repetitions  abundant; — under  different 
j.'ames.  the  same  objects  presented  to  view 
a nunioer  of  difierent  limes. 

Four  i iraes  over,  in  tbtf  cliarackey  Of  subjects 


of  Memory,  are  the  several  classes  of  known 
bodies,  of  which  the  earth’s  surface  is  com- 
posed, brought  to  view  in  this  Table  : viz.  1st, 
under  the  name  of  Meteors ; 2dly,  under  the 
name  of  Earth  and  Sea;  3dly,  under  their 
own  distinctive  names  ; viz.  Minerals,  Vege- 
tables, and  Animals;  4thly,  under  the  name 
of  Elements. 

Four  times?  Yes:  and  also  four  times 
more : viz.  all  such  of  them  to  which  it  should 
at  any  time  happen  to  present  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  whoever  he  may  be,  anything, 
which,  to  that  same  eye,  shall  appear  to  have 
in  it  anything  that  is  extraordinary;  as  if 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  were  anything 
more  than  relative  terms  : relative,  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  to  tho 
position,  occupied  at  the  moment,  by  the  mind, 
by  which  they  are  respectively  viewed  : as  if 
the  same  object,  which  to  a preceding  genera- 
tion had  been  extraordinary,  had  not  become 
ordinary  to  a succeeding  one.  Such  as  they 
are,  here  they  follow. — 1.  Prodigious  Meteors, 
or  Meteoric  Prodigies.  2.  Prodigies  on  Earth 
and  Sea.  3.  Monstrous  Minerals.  4.  Mons- 
trous Vegetables.  5.  Monstrous  Animals.  C. 
Prodigies  of  the  Elements. 

Not  content  with  thus  presenting  them, 
eight  times  over,  in  the  character  of  objects  or 
subjects  of  memory,  once  more  are  we  made  to 
see  these  same  beings,  and  noxc  in  the  charac- 
ter of  objects  or  subjects  of  Reason : for,  still 
they  are  the  same  existences,  and  even  viewed 
under  the  same  aspects,  notwithstanding  the 
termination  logy  (in  the  French,  logic,)  which 
now  forms  a termination  to  the  Greek  word, 
by  which  they  are  respectively  brought  to 
view.  Meteors  are  now  represented,  in  the  first 
place  hy 3Ieteorology,  then  presently  once  more 
by  Aerology : 3Iinerals,  first  by  Geology,  then 
presently  once  more  by  Mineralogy : Water, 
by  Hydrology : Vegetables,  by  Botany — divid- 
ed, and  not  improperly,  into  Agriculture  and 
Gardening. 

hleteors  (as  already  observed)  3Teteors — i.  e. 
meteoric  (meaning  neither  more  nor  less  than  e/t;- 
vatedi)  bodies  or  particles,  are, — what  are  they, 
what  can  they  be  but,  bodies  or  particles,  of 
the  number  of  those  of  which  the  earth’s  sur- 
face is  composed  \ — only  mixed  up  with  that 
part  of  it,  which  is  mostly  in  a gaseous  state, 
and  then  detached,  to  a distance  more  or  less 
considerable,  above,  i.  e.  beyond  that  principal 
mass,  which  is  partly  in  a solid,  partly  in  a 
liquid  state  ? — masses,  consequently  composed, 
in  different  and  ever-varying  proportions,  of 
matters  belonging  respectively  to  the  three 
great  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called — the  mine- 
ral, the  vegetable,  and  the  animal. 

Yet,  in  the  character  of  a sort  of  subject — 
and  that  a distinct  one— of  Natural  History, 
H'Alembert,  as  we  have  seen  already,  places 
Meteors,  and  that  in  a situation  anterior  to  the 
situations  respectively  allotted  to  Minerals, 
Vegetables,  and  Animals:  and  to  them  he 
j svbj'dns,  as  if  they  were  constitutive  of  a dis- 
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tinct  cla.s9  of  objects,  Elements : — a word  w hicli 
in  trivial  language  is  indeed  employed  even 
now  : but  which  had  had  its  rise,  in  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  which,  even  \nl)' Alembert's 
time,  were  already  antiejuated  and  exploded. 
Four  in  number,  as  every  body  knows,  used  to 
be  these  elements  : viz.  Earth,  Water,  Air, 
and  Fire.  Earth,  a term  employed  to  desig- 
nate any  mass  of  matter  whatsoever,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  considered  as  being  in  a solid  state  : 
Water,  a term  employed  to  designate  a mass 
of  the  same  matter,  when  in  the  liquid  state  ; 

• — a mass  of  matter,  which  is  itself  the  same, 
though,  by  its  being  thus  designated  by  a 
different  appellative,  represented  and  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  different.  Air,  a term  by 
which  the  self-same  mass  is  once  more  desig- 
nated, when  considered  as  being  in  the  gas- 
eous state.  Fire,  a word,  to  which  no  deter- 
minate idea  was  ever  annexed,  but  which  is 
wont  to  be  employed,  whenever,  in  conjunction 
with  an  extraordinary  mass  of  light,  an  extra- 
ordinary mass  of  ealonc,  i.  e.  heat,  is  perceived 
to  issue  from  the  same  spot. 

In  a manner  not  unsuitable  to  our  situation, 
and  thence  to  our  mode  of  contemplating  ob- 
jects of  all  sorts,  the  world,  i.  e.  all  that  part 
of  it,  in  relation  to  which  it  has  been  within 
our  power  to  obtain  any  the  smallest  and 
faintest  spark  of  knowledge,  has  by  some  been 
divided  into  Eatih  and  Heaven : Earth,  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit : Heaven,  comprehend- 
ing all  other  globes,  all  other  bodies,  whatso- 
ever. Accordingly,  such  is  the  conception,  by 
which  the  Philosopher  seems  to  have  been 
guided,  while  Memory  was  the  presiding  deity. 
First  comes  Celestial  History,  and  without  any 
division  : then  comes  History  by  itself,  followed 
by  its  several  adjuncts  : viz.  Meteors,  Earth, 
and  Sea,  and  so  forth,  as  above. 

In  conformity  to  this  part  of  the  plan,  when, 
furnished  with  Greek-sprung  names,  with  the 
termination  logy  tacked  to  each  name,  the 
same  objects  or  subjects  came  to  be  put  under 
the  presidence  of  Reason,  Science  de  la  Nature 
■ — ( Natural  History  not  having,  it  should 
seem,  been  recognised  in  the  character  of  a 
science,  but  only  as  a sort  of  knowledge,  diffei’- 
ent  from,  and  employed  to  prepare  the  way  for, 
science)— Science  de  la  Nature,  followed  by  its 
synonym  Physique  particuliere,  should  have 
been  branched  out,  in  the  first  place  into  Cos- 
mologie  and  Geologic,  and  after  that  Geologic  into 
Meteorologie,Mineralogie,  and  the  other  logics, 
according  to  the  method  which,  as  above,  had 
already  been  observed.  Instead  of  that,  fol- 
low the  particulars,  in  an  order  which,  besides 
being,  with  relation  to  that  in  which  the  same 
objects  had  already  been  arranged,  so  com- 
pletely incongruous,  is,  in  itself,  so  completely 
perturbate,  that  to  delineate,  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  discourse,  those  intrinsic  incongrui- 
ties, which,  after  this  intimation, — at  any  rate, 
with  the  help  of  the  ensuing  sketch — may  be 
discovered  by  the  examination  of  about  forty 
words,  (such  being  the  number  contained  in 


this  part  of  D’Alembert’s  sketch)  might  aff d 
full  work  for  as  many  pages. 

Branches  of  the  Science  of  Nature,  alias 
Particular  Physics,  seven  ; viz.  1.  Zoology. 
2.  Physical  Astronomy  (as  if  there  were  an 
Astronomy  that  was  not  Physical.)  3.  Mete- 
orology. 4.  Cosmology.  5.  Botany,  6.  Miner- 
alogy. 7.  Chemistry.  Thus,  in  the  first  place. 
Animals  of  all  sorts,  then  the  Stars,  and  then 
(whatever  they  are)  the  Meteors,  are  brought 
to  view,  and  that  by  Reason,  before  any  such 
receptacle  as  a world  has  been  found  for  them 
to  exist  in  ; and,  between  animals  and  the 
plants  on  which  they  have  to  depend  for  their 
existence,  this  same  whole  world,  as  soon  as  it 
is  found,  is  placed,  besides  all  the  stars  and  all 
the  meteors. 

In  company  with  this  Figured  System  ( Sys- 
tems Figure,)  and  antecedently  to  it,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Author,  as  above  noticed,  an 
“Explanation"  of  it.  For  an  explanation,  and 
therein  for  a justification,  of  the  sort  of  order, 
a sample  of  which  has  just  been  exhibited,  re- 
ference to  the  above  E.rplanation  was,  of 
course,  made.  Of  this  reference,  what  was  the 
result  1 — that  the  order  pursued  in  the  Expla- 
nation was,  on  this  part  of  the  ground,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  order,  given  to  the 
articles  which  it  professed  to  explain.  This 
too  after  his  having  observed,  in  so  many  words, 
that,  (p.  233,)  “ Particular  Physics  ought  to 
follow  the  SAME  distribution  as  Natural  His- 
tory."* 

in  this  same  Explanation  another  strange 
intimation  is  given  ; and  such  is  the  store  set 
upon  it,  it  is  repeated  through  the  whole  course 
of  several  pages.  This  is,  that  so  long  as  un- 
der the  presidence  of  Memory  you  are  study- 
ing Natural  History,  (in  which  he  includes  the 
history  of  all  the  arts  except  the  fine  ones,) 
you  are  to  make  use  of  your  senses  and  nothing 
more  ; on  the  other  hand,  when  you  come  to 
the  study  of  the  same  objects  under  the  pre- 
sidence of  Reason,  then  it  is,  that  for  the  first 
time  you  are  to  apply  to  them  the  faculty  of 
reflection,  and  so  long  as  that  is  at  work,  you 
have  no  occasion  for  your  sewses.+  What  per- 
haps might  be  found  to  be  true  is,  that  in  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  rather  more  use  is 
made  of  the  senses  than  in  that  of  Natural 
Philosophy ; in  the  study  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, rather  more  use  made  of  the  faculty  of 
refection  than  in  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
But  he  who  should  attempt  to  do  anything  in 
Natural  History,  without  being  at  any  e.xpense 


* La  physique  particuliere  doit  suivre  la  meme 
distribution  que  I’liistoirc  naturelle,  p.  233. 

+ De  I’histoire,  prise  par  los  sens,  des  Astres,  de 
leurs  mouvemens,  apparences  sensibles.  Sec.,  la  re- 
flexion a pass4  a la  recherche  de  leur  origine,  des 
causes  de  leurs  phenomenes,  &c.,  et  a produit  la 

science  qu’on  appelle  Astronomic  physique 

De  rhistorie,  prise  par  les  sens,  des  vents,  des  pltiies, 
&c., ....  la  reflexion  a passe  i la  recherche  do 
leurs  origines, ....  &c. — lb. 
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In  the  article  of  reflection,  or  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, without  making  any  use  of  his  senses, 
would  assuredly  find  it  very  up-hill  work. 

VII.  The  nature  of  the  discourse  incomplete  ; 

no  reris  in  it  ; consequently  no />ro7)osifio?»s; 

nothing  but  substantives,  with,  here  and  there 

an  adjective. 

By  this  sort  of  discourse,  if  discourse  it  can 
be  called,  for  want  of  the  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable tie,  or  copula,  as  the  logicians  and 
grammarians  call  it,  whicli  is  afforded  by  the 
part  of  speech  called  a verb,  no  complete  asser- 
tion being  contained  in  it,  no  determinate  in- 
formation is  conveyed. 

By  nothing  short  of  an  entire  proposition 
can  any  such  conveyance  be  made.  True  it  is, 
that  nouns,  and  in  particular  noun  substantives, 
are  the  principal  materials  out  of  which  the 
sign  of  an  assertion  is  composed  ; but  still, 
without  the  copula  no  determinate  assertion  is 
formed.  Set  down  any  two,  or  any  greater 
number  of  substantives,  out  of  these  same  ma- 
terials, one  man  will  make  one  sort  of  proposi- 
tion, another  man  another,  and  a third  man 
will  not  know  what  to  make  of  them.  Of  the 
readers — that  is,  of  the  persons  for  whose  in- 
struction the  work  is  intended — some,  it  is 
possible  there  may  be,  whose  conception  of 
the  work,  when  executed,  may  be  adequate  to 
that  which  the  workman,  the  instructor,  had 
in  his  mind,  at  the  time  he  executed  it.  But 
that  such  will  be  the  case  with  the  generality 
of  readers,*  is  surely  not  the  sort  of  supposi- 
tion on  which  a work  of  this  sort  ought  to  be 
grounded.  Destitute  of  this  principle  of  fixa- 
tion and  bond  of  union,  objects  may,  in  innu- 
merable multitude,  and  endless  succession,  be 
presented  to  the  mind  ; and,  after  all,  leave  in 
it  an  impression,  not  more  durable  than  that 
wb.ich  is  left  in  the  waters  by  a vessel  by  which 
they  have  been  traversed. 

To  the  sort  of  sketch,  a sample  of  which  is 
attempted  in  the  ensuing  section,  a Tabular 
Sketch,  jotted  down  in  this  unconnected  mode, 
will  be  found  to  bear  much  the  same  sort  of 
relation,  as  a stock  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  tim- 
bei’,  deposited  by  the  side  of  each  other,  bears 
to  a house.  Thus,  instead  of  a structure  ready 
put  togetlier  for  use,  the  reader,  out  of  tlie 
materials  thus  shot  down  before  him,  is  left 
to  make  one  for  himself  as  well  as  he  is  able. 
The  learner  is  left,  and  called  upon,  to  do  for 
himself,  what  the  teacher,  perhaps  because  he 
knew  not  how  to  do  it,  has  left  undone. 

Several  causes  concur,  in  recommending  to 

* By  the  writers  on  Rhetoric,  a certain  degree  of 
nnconiiectedness  being,  in  certain  cases,  capable  of 
rendering  the  discourse  more  impressive,  and,  in 
its  operation  upon  the  passions,  more  efficient,  is, 
under  the  name  of  asyndeton,  i.  e.  that  which  is 
without  connectives,  brought  to  view  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a rhetorical  figure.  But  the  connectives, 
which  on  that  occasion  are  in  view,  are — not  verbs, 
but  conjunctions — conjunctions  copulatwe, 
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the  hand  of  the  Korhnan  this  mode  of  execut- 
ing the  work.  In  comparison  of  the  opposite 
mode,  the  value  given  to  the  work  in  this  mode 
is  indeed  small,  and  the  interest  of  the  cus- 
tomer, the  learner,  proportionably  ill-served. 
Not  so  the  interest  of  the  workman,  the  in- 
structor, over  all  errors  and  all  ignorances 
very  convenient  veil  is  everywhere  spread  by 
it.  1.  No  assertion  at  all  being  contained  in 
it,  no  false  assertion,  no  erroneous  judgment, 
can  be  imputed  to  it.  Scarcely  in  any  way 
can  a man  thoroughly  commit  himself,  by  any- 
thing which  he  has  inserted,  still  lc.ss  by  any- 
thing which  he  has  omitted  to  insert,  in  it. 
2.  Yet,  by  a too  natural  misconception,  the 
less  the  instructor  has  in  this  case  done  for  his 
pupil,  the  more  he  is  thought  to  have  had  it  in 
his  power  to  do,  or  even  to  have  done.  By 
this  form  of  discourse,  if  discourse  it  can  be 
called,  an  air  of  mysticism  and  oracularity  is 
cast  over  it.  This  was  among  the  character- 
istics of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Ideas, 
such  as  they  are,  suggested  in  abundance  ; but, 
among  them  no  such  thing  as  an  asscHion  to  be 
found.  Only  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood,  is 
language  of  any  use.  Whatsoever  is  obscure  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  obscurity,  unintelligible. 
Speaking  thus  obscurely  and  unintelligibly, 
is  it  that  you  ai-e  viiable  to  speak  plain,  or 
is  it  that  you  are  ununllwg?  If  unwilling, 
what  but  deception  can  be  your  object  ? Such 
are  the  questions  to  which  every  discourse 
stands  exposed,  in  proportion  as  it  is  obscure. 

Yet  to  those  materials  for  thinking — loose 
as  they  w'ere — profound,  in  former  ages,  was 
the  depth  of  wisdom  that  was  ascribed  : to 
those  loose  materials  for  thinking,  out  of  which 
the  best  thoughts  that  could  have  been  made 
would,  probably,  have  been,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  foolish  ones.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  understanding  of  the  reader  is  thus  left  in 
this  comparatively  unsupplied  state,  his  vanity 
is  gratified  : to  do  what  the  philosophers  have 
left  undone,  affords  to  those  who  have  a taste 
for  it,  a pastime  ; a pastime,  in  the  course  of 
which,  as  many  little  triumphs  may  be  reaped, 
as  there  are  propositions  that  can  be  put  to- 
gether out  of  such  materials  as  it  supj)lics. 

Sketches  of  this  sort,  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects, are  assuredly  not  wanting,  in  whicli 
D’Alembert  may  have  found  so  many  prece- 
dents, and  thereby  so  many  warrants,  for  this 
unconnected,  and,  to  the  reader,  so  little  in- 
structive,— but,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
author,  so  much  the  most  convenient, — mode. 
If,  unconscious  of  any  such  warrant,  he  had 
regarded  it  as  matter  of  obligation,  to  employ 
that  mode  which  was  best  suited  to  the  end  in 
view,  none  but  the  connected  mode  would  have 
presented  itself  to  his  view  : the  conception  ho 
would  thus  have  been  forced  to  frame  to  liim- 
self,  would  have  been  correspondently  clear, 
and  the  work  would  have  appeared,  in  a form 
very  different  from  that  in  which  it  meets  tha 


eye  at  present. 

All  this  while,  to  the  French  philosopher, 
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circmnstanced  as  he  was,  the  choice  of  this 
(nadequate  form  was  matter,  not  so  much  of 
policy  alone,  as  of  necetsity.  But  of  this  perhaps 
in  another  place. 

Whether,  in  any  place,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
any  such  speculations,  as  the  above,  to  be  of 
any  real  use,  to  render  to  mankind  any  per- 
ceptible service, — whether  for  speculations  of 
this  sort,  and  to  this  effect,  the  place  in  which 
they  are  thus  brought  to  view  is  a fit  place, — 
these  are,  among  the  points  in  which,  in  his 
own  way,  every  reader  will  pronounce  his  owm 
judgment.  By  any  one,  whose  patience  may 
have  carried  him  thus  far,  thus  much  at  any 
rate  will,  it  is  believed,  be  admitted,  viz.  that 
if,  at  the  time  when  that  Table  was  made  pub- 
lic, there  existed,  on  the  ground  of  utility,  auy 
real  demand  for  a Table  of  that  sort,  that  de- 
mand has  not,  by  auy  of  the  information  there- 
in given,  been  superseded. 

Section  VIII. 

Specimen  of  a New  Encyclopedical  Sketch, 
with  a correspondent  Synoptic  Table,  or  Dia- 
gram* 

Directly  or  indirectly,  well-being,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  or  in  several  shapes,  or  all 
shapes  taken  together,  is  the  subject  of  every 
thought,  and  object  of  every  action,  on  the  part 
of  every  known  Being,  who  is,  at  the  same 
time  a sensitive  and  thinking  Being.  Con- 
stantly and  unpreventably  it  actually  is  so  ; 
nor  can  any  intelligible  reason  be  given  for 
desiring  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

This  being  admitted,  Eudcemonics,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, or  in  all  of  them  taken  together,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  olgect  of  every  branch  of  art. 


* In  the  original  edition  of  the  Table  there  is  the 
following  note : — “ The  completion  of  this  Table, 
as  it  now  stands,  having  been  posterior  by  about  a 
twelvemonth  to  the  printing  of  the  letterpress  of 
Chrestomathia,  Appendix,  (No.  IV.,)  to  which  it 
belongs,  in  the  interval  some  few  changes  having 
presented  themselves  in  the  character  of  amend- 
ments, they  are  here  inserted.  But,  of  these 
alterations  one  consequence  has  of  course  been,  a 
correspondent  diversity,  between  the  nomenclature 
employed  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  the  nomen- 
clature employed  in  this  Table.”  In  further  explar 
nation,  it  is  said,  “ a convenience  had,  in  the  inter- 
val, been  found  in  giving  to  the  termination  scopic 
( regarding ) a more  extensive  application  than  in 
the  first  instance  had  been  given  to  it.”  To  have, 
in  this  edition,  substituted  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Table  for  that  which  it  suiiersedes,  in  the  body  of 
the  Essay,  would  have  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of 
much  valuable  matter,  attached  in  the  way  of  com- 
mentary and  incidental  remark,  to  the  superseded 
words.  It  has,  however,  been  thought  advisable, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  reference  from  the 
Essay  to  the  Table,  to  insert  in  brackets  the  word 
made  use  of  in  the  latter,  whenever  it  differs  from 
that  employed  in  the  former,  and  to  append  in  notes, 
the  explanation  given  to  each  word  in  the  note  to 
the  table  here  quoted. — Ed. 


and  the  subject  of  every  branch  of  science. 
E'idaemonics,f  the  art,  wWch  has  for  the  object 
of  its  endeavours,  to  contribute  in  some  way 
or  other  to  the  attainment  of  well-being,  and 
the  science  in  virtue  of  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possessed  by  him,  a man  knows  in  what  man- 
ner he  is  to  conduct  himself  in  order  to  exer- 
cise that  art  with  effect. 

Considered  in  the  character  of  an  edifice  or 
receptacle,  Eudcemonics  may,  therefore,  be 
termed  the  Common  Hall  or  central  place  of 
meeting,  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences : change 
the  metaphor,  every  art,  with  its  correspondent 
science,  is  a branch  of  Eudcemonics. 

If  the  above  observation  be  correct,  it  is  only 
in  one  or  other  of  two  shapes  or  characters — 
viz.  that  of  a source  of  happiness,  or  that  of  a 
security  against  unhappiness  that  being  can  in 

•f  [Eudcemonics.']  From  a Greek  word,  which 
signihes  happiness,  originally,  attended  by  a good 
genius. 

For  reasons  already  given  (see  § G.,)  and  accord- 
ing to  the  usage,  which,  with  great  advantage,  has 
place  as  above-mentioned,  in  regard  to  newly  de- 
vised scientific  names,  the  following  ones  are  mostly 
t.aken  from  the  Greek  : explanations  of  them,  in 
English,  are  subjoined  ; and  that  for  two  reasons  ; 
one  is,  that,  among  the  persons  to  whom  specula- 
tions of  this  kind  may  be  not  unacceptable,  there 
may  be  many,  to  whom  the  Greek  language  is  not 
sufficiently  familiar,  to  render  the  denominations 
in  question,  in  every  instance,  readily  intelligible 
to  them,  even  supposing  those  denominations  con- 
structed with  perfect  propriety  ; the  other  is,  that 
the  words  will,  probably,  not  be  in  every  instance 
so  well  adapted  to  the  giving  expression  to  the  in- 
tended meaning,  as,  with  the  help  of  a less  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  language,  they  might 
have  been  made. 

The  quantity  or  degi’ee  of  well-being,  experienced 
during  any  given  length  of  time,  is  directly  as  the 
magniUede  (i.  e.  the  intensity  multiplied  by  the 
duration')  of  the  sum  of  the  pleasures,  and  inversely 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  of  the  pains,  experi- 
enced during  that  stime  length  of  time. 

In  so  far  as  the  sum  of  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds, 
experienced  by  the  pei’son  in  question,  during  the 
length  of  time  in  question,  is  regarded,  as  consider- 
able,— the  sum  of  the  pams  of  all  kinds,  experi- 
enced by  him  during  that  same  length  of  time, 
being,  moreover,  laid  out  of  the  account, — the  state 
whicli  in  that  respect  he  is  regarded  as  being  in,  is 
termed  a state  of  happiness. 

In  so  far  as  the  sum  of  the  pain  of  all  kinds  ex- 
perienced by  the  person  in  question,  during  the 
length  of  time  in  question,  is  regarded  as  consider- 
able, the  sum  of  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  experi- 
enced by  him  during  that  same  length  of  time, 
being,  moreover,  laid  out  of  the  account,  the  state 
which,  in  this  respect,  he  is  regarded  as  being  in, 
is  termed  a state  of  unhct2ypiness.<c 

“ Any  person,  to  wliom  this  account  of  happiness 
fails  of  being  satisfactory,  may  find  a very  different 
one  given  by  James  Harris,  in  that  one  of  his 
“ Three  Treatises,"  published  together  in  one  octavo 
volume,  which  takes  Happiness  for  its  subject  and 
its  title  ; but  from  no  part  of  which  would  any  per- 
son suppose,  that  any  such  dark  spot  as  that  of  v»- 
happiness  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
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any  of  its  modifications,  possess  any  claim 
to  man's  regard.* 

£iulcemonics  being  the  name  for  the  univer- 
sally practised  art,  the  pursuit  of  hap2nnm, 
icing  in  some  of  its  various  shapes,  will  be 
allowed  to  be  an  indispen.sable  means,  without 
which  the  object  of  that  art  cannot  in  any 
instance  be  pursued  and  attained.  Sensitive 
icing  is  the  only  scat  of  happiness  : being,  in 
that  aud  other  shapes,  is  the  universal  instru- 
ment of  happiness.  To  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness in  any  shape  or  degree,  an  acquaintance, 
more  or  less  considerable,  with  the  seat  of 
happiness,  and  with  such  beings  as,  in  each  in- 
stance, afibrd  a promise  of  serving  in  the  char- 
acter of  instruments  of  happiness,  is  more  or 
less  conducive,  or  even  necessary.  For  the 
designation,  of  whatsoever  portion  of  science 
may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  attained, 
concerning  being  taken  in  its  utmost  couceiv- 
able  extent,  the  word  Ontology  has,  for  ages, 
been  employed. 

Eudmmonics  is  the  art  of  veell-being.  Neces- 
sary to  well-being  is  being.  In  every  part, 
therefore,  of  the  common  field,  concomitant 
and  con'espondent  to  Eudcemonics  considered 
as  an  art,  runs  Ontology,’\'  considered  as  a 
science. 

For  the  expressly  declared  subject  of  divi- 
sion, let  us  take  the  science : art  and  science 
running  along  everywhere  together,  every  divi- 
sion performed  on  the  one,  may,  on  any  occa- 
sion, be  considered  as  applying  to  the  other. 

By  means  of  this  joint  consideration,  as  often 
as,  on  looking  at  the  name  of  a branch  of  art 


■*  The  summum  lonum  is  a fruit  of  the  tree  of 
pure  good,  upon  the  taking  of  which  into  his  mouth, 
a man  experiences  at  one  and  the  same  time  every 
leasure  of  which  in  the  nature  of  a sensitive 
eing  he  is  susceptible,  each  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
pains  of  all  sorts  at  the  same  time  keeping  aloof,  so 
long  as  this  precious  fruit  remains  in  any  part  of 
the  jyrima;  vice. 

It  is  the  kernel  of  that  fruit,  of  which  the  pMo- 
sopher's  stone  is  the  shell.  It  was  lately  found  by 
Baron  Munchausen,  in  the  Island  of  A fedemusia, 
alter  a careful  search  made,  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  given  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  in 
whose  philosophical  repasts, — as  in  the  codes  of 
those  universally  admired  masters  of  ethical  science, 
anybody  m.ay  see, — it  formed  a constant  article. 

By  Cicero,  in  his  Tusculan  (Questions,  it  has 
been  made  plain,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his 
Auditor,  (a  most  perfectly  well-bred  young  gentle- 
man, whom  he  introduces  to  us  by  that  name,) 
that  jyain  is  no  evil.  But  the  ti-uth  is,  as  the  philo- 
sopher confessed  to  the  Baron,  that,  during  the 
whole  of  this  dialogue,  they  were  both  of  them 
chewing  the  summum  honum  nut,  to  which  the 
arcca,  even  when  VTapped  up  in  the  betel  leaf, 
forms  a very  inadequate  substitute.  The  conse- 
quence was — that,  all  that  time,  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  agreeable  young  friend,  pain  was  no 
evil,  whatsoever  it  may  have  been,  and  be  about 
to  be,  to  the  vulgar  of  that  and  other  ages. 

+ \^Ontology.']  From  two  Greek  words  : — one  of 
which  signifies  being  in  general ; the  other,  an 
acoouni : — ^an  account  of  being  in  general. 


and  science  as  it  stands  in  the  Table,  we  cometo 
consider  its  nature, onr  attention  will  be  pointed 
to  the  only  source  and  measure  of  its  value. 

Familiar  as  is  the  name  Ontology,  the  idea 
cominoiily  attached  to  that  appellation  has 
hitherto  been  subjected,  by  usage,  to  a restric- 
tion, which  is  not  exactly  conformable,  either 
to  the  present  purpose,  or  even  to  the  etymo- 
logy and  original  signification  of  the  word,  as 
above.  The  case  is,  that,  by  all  those  philo- 
sophers, by  whom,  under  this  name,  any  in- 
struction has  been  undertaken  to  be  given, 
those  properties  alone  have  been  either  consi- 
dered, or  professed  to  be  comsidered,  which 
have  been  regarded  by  them  as  incident  to  all 
beings  without  distinction  : such  as  actuality, 
possibility,  necessity,  impossibility,  probability, 
improbability,  certainty,  simplicity,  composite- 
ness, power  of  causation,  derivation  from  a 
cause,  and  so  forth. 

CoenoscopiicX  a-nd  Idioscopic,%  by  succes- 


+ [Coenoscopic.~\  From  two  Greek  words  ; one 
of  which  signifies  com?«o?j— things  belonging  to 
others  in  common  ; the  other  looking  to.  By 
Coenoscopic  ontology,  then,  is  designated  that  part 
of  the  science,  which  takes  for  its  subject  those 
properties,  which  are  considered  as  possessed  in 
common  by  all  the  individuals,  belonging  to  the 
class  which  the  name  ontology  is  employed  to 
designate  : i.  e.  by  all  beings. 

In  the  word  Coenobite — less  properly  spelt  Ceno- 
hite — -the  first  of  these  words  has  already  a footing 
in  the  language.  In  the  words  microscope,  micro- 
scopic,— telescope,  telescopic, — and  several  others 
designative  of  philosophical  instruments, — the  ter- 
mination— scopic  is  become  perfectly  familiar. 

The  termination  -scopic,  in  what  cases  shall  it 
he  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  appellative  ? 
— On  the  one  hand,  in  many  instances  it  is  either 
indispensably  necessary,  or  at  least  highly  condu- 
cive, to  the  intelligibility  of  the  word  ; on  the  other 
hand,  in  every  instance  it  adds  to  its  length,  and 
in  some  instances  would  probably  he  found  to  ren- 
der it  too  unwieldy  for  use. 

Cases,  in  which  it  will  (it  is  supposed)  be  found 
indispensably  necessary  to  complete  the  intended 
signification,  are  as  follows  : viz.  1.  Alesoscopic, 
as  applied  to  JSudcemonics : 2.  Alorphoscopic,  as 
applied  to  Posology  : 3.  Abioscopic,  as  applied  to 
Physiurgic  Soinatics : 4.  Embioscopic,  as  applied 
to  ditto  : 5.  Pathematoscopic,  as  applied  to  Pneu- 
matology  or  Pneumatics:  (i.  Theiematoscopic,  as 
applied  to  ditto  ; 7.  Esoscapic,  and  8.  Exoscopic, 
as  applied  to  Ethics : — for  the  etymology  and  ex- 
planation of  all  which,  see  the  ensuing  pages. 

Cases,  in  vvhich  it  may  be  dispensed  with, 
whether  as  being  altogethbr  unnecessary,  or  as 
being  less  indispensably  necessary,  arc  those,  in 
wliich  the  import,  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it, 
m.iy,  without  difficulty,  or  with  little  difficulty,  be 
understood  to  he  e.xpressed  by  the  moi'e  customary 
tci’minations — logy  and  logical,  or  the  still  shorter, 
though  less  expressive,  termination,  ics. 

Instances  of  terminations  already  in  use  .are,  1. 
Physics,  2.  Mechanics.  3.  Pneumatics.  4.  Mathe- 
matics. 5.  Statistics.  6.  Ethics.  7.  Politics — and 
various  others.  In  Logic,  the  final  s has,  for  this 
long  time,  been  omitted. 

§ [Idioscopk.'^  From  two  Greek  words,  the  fir^ 
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Bivelj  attaching  to  the  subject  Ontology  these 
two  adjuncts,  the  field  of  art  and  science  may 
thus  be  divided,  the  whole  of  it,  iuto  two  por- 
tions ] in  one  of  which,  viz.  the  cocnoscopicy 
shall  be  contained  the  appalling  and  repulsive 
branch  of  science,  to  which  the  no  less  formid- 
able, and  to  many  a man  intensely  odious,  ap- 
pellation of  metaphysics,  is  sometimes  also 
applied  ; while  to  the  other,  viz.  the  idiosco- 
pic,  all  the  other  branches  of  art  and  science, 
may,  without  distinction,  be  coiiuigned. 

Division  the  1st.  Division  of  Ontology  into 
1.  Coenoscopic,  and  2.  Idioscopic. 

Matter  and  mind — into  these  two  portions, 
being  in  general,  considered  as  an  aggregate, 
is  wont  to  be  considered  as  divided.  Hence 
arises, 

2.  Division  the  2d.  Division  of  Idioscopic 
Ontology  into  Somatology,*  or  Somatics,  and 
Fneimatology,f  orj  Pneumatics,  synonyms 
Psychology  and  Psychics.  § 

of  which  signifies  peculiar.  In  Idioscopic  Onto- 
logy, then,  we  have  that  branch  of  art  and  science, 
which  takes  for  its  subject  such  properties,  as  are 
considered  as  peculiar  to  different  classes  of  beings  ; 
some  appertaining  to  one  such  class,  others  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  words  idiom,  idiomatical,  idiosyncrasy, 
and  a few  others,  though  none  of  them  in  any 
very  common  use — this  word  has  already  a footing 
in  the  language  ; a footing,  better  known  in  some 
instances  than  in  others. 

C'oenosyncratocoscopic  and  idiosyncratocoscopic 
might  bo  somewhat  more  expressive,  but  would  be 
too  long-winded.  Coenosyncratic  and  idiosyncraiic 
would  scarcely  be  equally  expressive  : — syncratic, 
from  syncrasis  i.  e.  commixture,  composition,  con- 
stitution. 

* [Somatology.']  From  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  which  signifies  body,  matter,  or  corporeal 
substance. 

■b  [Pneumatology.]  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  (sniupa.)  signifies  spirit,  i.  e. 
incorporeal  substance,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  as  synonjunous  to  mind:  in  their  original 
sense,  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  word  breath.  In  the  New 
Testament,  aym  wiupK,  is  the  name,  employed 
in  the  original,  in  designating  the  object,  for  the 
designation  of  which,  in  the  English  version,  the 
compound  appellative  Holy  Spirit  is  employed ; 
more  frequently  (according  to  a phrase,  which, 
when,  on  other  occasions,  applied  to  other  objects, 
is  either  obsolete,  or  expressive  of  a different  class 
of  beings  or  supposed  beings)  Holy  Ghost.  In  this 
sense,  pneumatology  and  pneumatics,  .as  well  as 
psychology,  are  already  in  use  ; though  more  upon 
the  continent  than  in  Dritain. 

If,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  sense,  the  word 
pneumatics  were  employed,  it  would  need  to  cease 
being  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent wont  to  be  employed  : viz.  that  in  which  it 
designates  the  branch  of  ai-t  and  science,  which  has 
for  its  subject  bodies  in  general,  considered  as  being 
in  the  state,  which,  since  Chemistry  has  become  a 
science,  has  been  termed  the  gaseoiis  state.  [In 
the  Table  the  alternative  word  Pneumatics  is  not 
employed.  In  the  original  edition  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  omission  is  given,  accom- 


In  the  consideration  bestowed  uponbedy,  the 
mind  may  confine  itself,  or  not  confine  itself, 

panied  by  a statement  that  the  Table  was  completed 
subsequently  to  these  notes.  “ To  Pneumatology, 
Pneumatics  could  not  here  be  added,  as  Somatics 
is  to  Somatology — Why  ? — Because  Pneumatics  is 
at  present  much  more  commonly  used  in  an  accep- 
tation comparatively  limited  ; an  acceptation,  ap- 
pertaining partly  to  Mechanics,  partly  to  Chemistry, 
both  of  them  branches  appertaining  to  Somatology, 
or  say  Somatics — the  condivideiit  branch  corre- 
spondent and  opposite  to  that,  for  the  designation  of 
which  the  word  Pneumatology  is  here  employed.” 
— Sec  p.  82,  Note  ■*.] 

By  the  name  of  materialists,  stand  distinguished 
a set  of  philosophers,  of  whom  Priestley  was  one, 
according  to  whom  there  exists  not  any  siicli  created 
being  as  a mind  distinct  from  matter ; for  that 
that  which  is  called  mind  is  but  an  as.semblage  or 
collection,  of  the  sort  of  fictitious  entities  called 
properties,  with  which  certain  species  of  mailer  are 
endowed.  One  of  the  grossest  imperfections,  that 
could  be  ch.argeabte  upon  any  Encyclopedical  sys- 
tem, would  be  found  to  attach  upon  it,  if,  by  the 
unnecessary  assumption  of  any  proposition,  which 
by  any  class  of  men  were  regarded  as  false,  the 
effect  of  it  were  to  render  itself  so  far : i.  c.  with 
reference  to  that  class  of  men,  unfit  for  use. 

To  the  use  of  this  class  of  idiilosophers,  this 
division  may  be  sufficiently  .accommodated  by  a 
very  slight  change  of  phrase,  as  thus  ; — To  pneu- 
matology belongs  the  consideration  of  such  bodies 
or  portions  of  matter,  as  are  endowed  with  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  properties  collectively  styled  mind, 
considered  in  relation  to  those  same  peculiar  pro- 
perties. 

J [or]  On  this  occasion, — as  on  every  other  on 
which  certainty  is  an  object, — an  imperfection,  at- 
tached to  the  English  language,  presents  a very 
distressing  impediment.  It  consists  in  the  .ambi- 
guity inherent  in  the  import  of  the  conjunction  or. 
Inserted  between  two  words,^ — noun-substantives 
suppose, — it  is  employed  with  equal  frequency,  and 
without  any  the  least  discrimination,  for  two  pur- 
poses altogether  different : and  is  thus  continually 
liiihle  to  give  rise,  either  to  interminable  uncer- 
tainty, or  to  any  the  most  delusive  and  most  mis- 
chievous misconceptions.  The  one  is — that  of 
giving  to  undei-stand  that  what  is  meant  to  be  s.aid 
of  the  thing  signified  by  the  one,  is  not  meant  to 
be  said  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  other ; the 
other,  that  they  are  but  two  words  for  one  and  the 
s.amc  thing ; not  to  speak  of  a third  case,  in  avhich 
the  option  is  meant  to  be  given  between  two  things, 
for  the  designation  of  which  the  two  words  are 
employed.  In  other,  words,  it  is  employed  in 
either  of  the  two  so  widely  difl'erent  senses,  dis- 
tinguished by  thegr.ammarians  of  classical  antiquit)^ 
and,  after  them,  by  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  by  the 
two  adjuncts,  disjunctive  and  snb-d isjunctive : d isjunc- 
tive,  when  the  two  words  are  meant  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  names  of  two  different  things  ; 
suh-di:junctive,  when  they  .are  meant  to  bo  repre- 
sented as  different  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Amore  frequently  occurring,  or  a more  frequently 
pernicious,  impertectiou  will  not  easily  be  found  in 
any  language. 

From  this  great  blemish,  the  Greek  language,  aa 

§ From  a Greek  word  which  signifies  a butter* 
fly,  and  (probably  from  thence)  the  soul  of  man. 
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to  that  property  which  belongs  alike  to  all  body, 
and  even  to  every  determinate  portion  of  space 
unoccupied  by  body, viz.^zfawtity.  Hence  arises 

Division  3d.  Division  of  Somatics  into  Po- 
sological*  [Pososcopic]  Somatics,  and  Poio?o^i- 
[Poioscopic]  Somatics.  To  avoid  an  incon- 
venience above  brought  to  view,  for  an  equiva- 
lent to  Posoloifical  Somatics,  ha  employed 
the  single-AVorded  appellative  Posology. 

In  the  consideration  of  quantity, that  of  figure 
may  be  either  taken  into  account  or  neglected. 
Hence  arises 

Division  4th.  Division  of  Posology  into 
MorphoscopicX  Posology,  and  Alegomotphic 
or  Alegomorplious  § Posology.  By  Morpho- 
acopic  Posology  is  denoted  the  same  branch  of 
art  and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which 


observed  by  Harris,  is  altogether  free  : it  has  one 
word  for  the  disjunctive  sense,  and  another  for  the 
su!)-disjunetive. 

Even  the  French  language  either  is  already  ex- 
empt from  tins  imperfection,  or  at  any  rate,  with 
comparatively  little  diHiculty,  might  be  rendered 
free  from  it.  Ou,  or  ou  Lien,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
diction,  or  at  any  rate  a diction  employed,  where 
the  purpose  is  to  present  to  view  the  disjunctive 
sense  ; employed  it  assuredly  is  in  this  sense,  and, 
it  is  believed,  seldom  if  ever  employed  in  the  other ; 
while,  when  put  between  two  substantives,  soit  is 
indubitably  employed  in  the  sub-disjunctive  sense, 
and  seldom  if  ever,  it  is  believed,  in  the  disjunc- 
tive. 

In  English,  if  or,  being  confined  to  the  disjunc- 
tive, or  say  were  the  diction  employed,  and  that 
exclusively,  where  the  sense  meant  to  be  presented 
is  the  sub-disjunctive, — ^a  blemish,  so  incompatible 
with  certainty  and  clearness  of  conception,  might 
thus  be  removed.  But  supposing  the  improvement 
were  ever  so  desirable,  how  the  introduction  of  it 
could  be  effected  seems  not  veiy  easy  to  conceive. 
The  inconvenience  of  departure  from  habit  is  an 
inconvenience,  which,  in  such  a case,  would  be  felt 
by  every  body  : by  every  body,  as  well  in  the  capa- 
city of  speaker  or  ivriter,  as  in  that  of  hearer  or 
reader. 

Tim  uneasiness  produced  by  a violation  of  the 
law  of  custom,  in  matters  of  discourse,  is  an  incon- 
venience to  which  everybody,  without  exception, 
is  more  or  less  sensible  : want  of  precision — want 
of  certainty — is  an  inconvenience  to  which,  though 
in  many  cases  so  much  more  serious  than  the  other 
is  in  any  case,  few  indeed  are  sensible. 

For  this  same  purpose — viz.  designation  of  the 
sub-disjunctive  sense,  the  L.atiu  word  alias — a word 
already  applied  to  this  same  purpose — would  serve 
full  as  well,  were  it  not  for  the  displeasing  idea  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  use  made  of  it  on  the  occasions 
on  which  it  is  employed,  in  speaking  of  this  or 
that  man  of  bad  character,  who,  to  elude  justice, 
has,  at  different  times,  assumed  difl'erent  names. 
For  conveying  to  the  eye  the  import  in  question, 
the  well-known  letters,  i.  c.  might  in  some  measure 
be  made  to  serve  : but  id  est,  of  which  they  exhibit 
the  ablireviation,  is  crude  Latin ; and  the  corre- 
spondent  English  phrase  would  be  felt  to  be  insuffer- 
ably long. 

* [Posology.^  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
of  which  signifies  quantity. 

+ [Poiology.']  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
of  which  signifies  oualiiy. 


the  not  altogether  unexpressive,  yet  but  in- 
adequately expressive,  term  Geometry  is  the 
word  in  use. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  without  relation  to  figure 
that  quantity  is  considered,  the  only  diversifi- 
cation of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  of  that  sort, 
for  the  expression  of  which  the  several  modifi- 
cations of  which  number  is  susceptible  are  em- 
ployed. By  Alegomorphic  or  Alegonmphotis 
Posology,  is  here  designated  the  same  branch 
of  art  and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which 
the  single-worded  and  adequately  expressive 
appellation  Arithmetic  is  the  word  in  universal 
use. 

Of  a quantity,  for  the  designation  of  which 
no  more  than  one  numerical  figure, — or  one  line 
of  such  figures,  no  matter  how  long,  so  it  be  an 
uninterrupted  one, — is  employed,  the  amount  is 
considered  as  hiovm : i.  e.  by  itself  ; the  con- 
ception of  it  being,  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  conveyed,  conveyed  in  a direct  way,  and 
without  need  of  the  intervention  of  any  other 
set  of  signs,  to  the  mind  of  every  person,  by 
whom  the  import  of  those  same  figures,  placed 
in  that  position  with  relation  to  one  another, 
is  understood. 

Of  a quantity,  for  the  designation  of  which 
any  two  or  more  such  lines  of  numerical  figures- 
or  one  or  more  single  figures,  together  with  one 
or  more  such  lines  of  figures,  are  employed,  the 
amount  is  not,  in  a direct  way,  as  yet  known  : 
for  practical  purposes  it  is  not  sufficiently 
known, until  the  composite  expression,  composed 
as  above,  has  been  transformed,  or  translated 
as  it  were,  into  a simple  expression,  consisting, 
as  above,  of  some  one  single  numerical  figure, 
or  some  one  single  line  of  numerical  figures, 
the  elements  of  which  are  free  from  all  such 
interruption  as  is  produced  by  the  interposition 
of  any  other  sort  of  sign.  To  substitute  to  any 
other  more  complicated  mode  the  simple  mode 
of  notation  thus  described,  is  what  every  oper- 
ation of  simple  arithmetic  has  for  its  object. 

In  and  for  the  designation  of  numbers,  a 
convenience  has,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
late  years,  been  found  in  the  employing,  in 
addition  to  numerical  figures,  and  even  on  some 
occasions,  or  during  some  part  of  the  operation, 
in  lieu  of  numerical  figures,  signs  of  another 
kind,  not  varying  in  their  signification,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  one 
another,  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  component 
elements  of  a line  of  numerical  figures  : of 
these  newly  devised  sign.s,  such  as  are  capable 
of  being  ultimately  translated  into  those  which 
are  composed  of  numerical  figures,  have,  for  a 


J \^Morphoscopic.'\  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  signifies  shape,  form,  or  fisjure; 
the  other  regarding : from  the  first  comes  the  Eng- 
lish word  metamorphosed — changed  in  respect  of 
figure. 

§ [ji  legomorphie."]  From  two  Greek  words  : the 
first  of  which  signifies  disregarding  or  not  regard- 
ing ; from  the  other  comes  the  English  verb  to 
metamorphose. 
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long  time  past,  universally  and  exclusively 
been  composed  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
But  by  none  of  these  recently  employed  signs 
can  any  quantity  ever  be  expressed  in  a direct 
manner : in  any  other  manner  than  by  reference 
to  some  single  numerical  figure,  or  line  of  nu- 
merical figures,  ranged  in  arithmetical  order, 
as  above.  Hence  arises 

Division  Sth.  Division  of  Alcgomorphous 
posology,  into  Gnosto-symholic,* * * §  or  say  iJelo- 
tymholic,’]:  and  Agiiosto-symbolic,  or  say  Addo- 
symbolic:+  Gnoslo-symbolio  or  Delo-cymbolic 
being  the  term  employed  for  the  designation 
of  the  branch,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
term  common  Arithmetic  is  in  use  to  be  em- 
ployed, Agnosto-symbolio,  or  Addo-symbolic, 
is  the  term,  employed  for  the  designation  of 
that,  for  the  designation  of  which  the  inade- 
quately expressive  composite  appellation  Al- 
gebraical Arithmetic, — or,  much  more  fre- 
quently, the  single-worded  and  completely  un- 
axpressive  appellative  Algebra, — is  employed. 

II.  To  return  to  Poiological  Somatology 
[Poioscopic  Somatics,]  or  Somatology  at  large. 
— Where  bodies  are  considered,  it  may  be 
either  with,  or  without,  reference  to  any  ope- 
ration, performed  npon  or  in  relation  to  them, 
by  human  art,  by  the  help  of  human  science. 
lienee  arises 

Division  6th.  Division  of  Somatology,  or 
Somatics  at  large,  into  Physiurgic%  [Physiur- 
goscopic]  and  Anthropurgio  ||  [Anthropurgos- 
copic.]  This  division  has  for  its  source  the 
consideration  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
human  art  and  science,  applied  to  the  purpose 
either  of  discovering  latent  properties  already 
belonging  to  the  subject,  or  of  investing  it 
with  new  ones.  Physiurgic  Somatology  has 
for  its  synonym  the  above-mentioned  misex- 
pressive  appellation — Natural  History. 


* [Gnosto-symbolic.'\  From  two  Greek  words  ; 
the  first  of  which  signifies  known ; the  other,  a sign, 
or  belonging  to  a sign. 

f [Ddo-symbolic.'^  From  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  which  signifies  manifest,  or  manifestly 
known. 

i [Agnosio-symbolic.']  [Addo-syntbolic.'\  Pre- 
fixed to  a w'ord,  the  Greek  particle  a frequently,  as 
in  these  cases,  is  significative  of  negation : — of  tho 
negation,  for  example,  or  absence  of  any  quality,  to 
the  denomination  of  which  it  is  prefixed. 

§ [I’hysinrgic.']  From  two  Greek  words  ; the 
first  of  which  signifies  nature  ; the  other,  tvork,  or 
hdongbig  to  work : the  art  and  science  which  has 
for  its  suliject  those  properties,  the  production  and 
display  ot  which  are  tho  work  of  nature  alone,  un- 
modified by  tho  intervention  of  human  genius  and 
industry.  In  sevai“d  instances,  the  teiminatiou 
formed  by  the  latter  w'ord  is,  in  this  same  sense,  al- 
ready in  the  language ; viz.  in  (from  whence 

surge  fit,)  energy,  liturgy,  metallurgy',  theurgy. 

II  [Anthropurgic.']  From  two  Greek  words ; the 
first  of  which  signifies  Man : — the  art  and  science, 
which  has  for  its  subject  those  properties,  cither 
the  production  or  the  discovery  and  display  of  which, 
are  the  work  of  human  genius  and  industry. 


Anthropurgio  Somatology  has  for  Hs  syno- 
nym the  still  more  fiagraiitly  and  perplex- 
ingly  jiiisexpressive  appellation  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, taken  in  one  of  the  two  or  more  dif- 
fbrent  degrees  of  e.xtension,  which,  as  above, 
have  been  given  to  it. 

Applied  to  bodies,  alias  portions  of  matter, 
in  their  natural,  or  say  physiurgic,  state,  hu- 
man art — or  say  elaboration  by  human  art — 
has  two  distinguishable  objects : sometimes  it 
is  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  some- 
times to  both,  that  it  is  directed.  These  are, 
1.  The  discovery  of  such  properties,  as — al- 
ready, and  before  it  has,  by  the  application  of 
human  genius  and  industry,  been  endued  with 
any  new  properties — it  is  in  possession  of, 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  them,  as  it 
were,  by  the  liaiid  oi  Nature:  2.  Tlie  giving 
to  it,  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  any  such 
properties  as  it  is  found  endued  with  by  the 
hands  of  Nature,  some  new  property  or  set  of 
properties. 

Intimately  connected,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, inextricably  blended  and  intermingled, 
are,  it  is  evident,  these  two  functions  ; the 
detection  of  an  already  existing  property  or 
set  of  properties,  being  very  often  a condition 
precedent, — and  always,  in  so  far  as  it  affords 
suitable  indications,  an  encouragement,— to 
the  engaging  in  any  such  operations  as  are 
found  conducive  to  the  faculty  of  investing  the 
subject  with  new  ones. 

Of  Physiurgy,  alias  Natural  History,  the 
object  and  business  is — to  discover  and  ob- 
serve the  properties  possessed  by  objects,  in 
the  state  into  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  powers  of  unassisted  Nature.  But,  to 
the  bringing  them  for  that  purpose  to  view, 
and  presenting  them  in  a state  as  little  changed 
as  may  be,  ne\o  properties  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, requisite  to  be  given  to  them : nor, 
in  general,  would  the  labour  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  be  bestowed 
npon  them,  but  in  the  view  of  investing  them 
with  ne%c  properties : — properties,  by  which 
they  will  be  brought  into  some  state  o-r  other, 
better  adapted  to  human  use,  than  any,  into 
which  they  liad  been  brought  by  the  hand  of 
Nature. 

Division  7.  Division  of  Physiurgic  Soma- 
tology, or  say  Physiurgics  into  Uranoscopic^, 
and  Epigeoscopic**  Physiurgics. 

Uranoscopic  Physiurgics  has  for  its  single- 
worded  synonym  the  adequately  expressive 
appellative  Astronomy. 

Division  8.  Division  of  Epigeoscopic  Phy- 
siurgics into  ..-I6ioscopic+i*  and  Embioscopic 


If  [Uranoicopie.]  From  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  which  signifies  heaven,  or  say  the  heavens. 

**  [Epigeoscopic.']  From  three  Greek  v'ords : the 
first  of  which  signifies  upon  ; the  second,  the  earth. 

tt  [Afiioscopie.J  From  two  Greek  words;  the 
first  of  which  signifies  that  which  has  not  I'lfe. 

[E/nftiOscopic.]  From  two  Greek  words : the 
first  of  which  signifies  that  which  has  life. 
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Phtfsitirgics:  say  Abioscopic  and  Emhioscopic 
Epigeoscopics. 

Abioscopic  Physiurgies  has  for  its  synonym 
the  adequately  expressive  and  single-worded 
appellative  Mineralogy. 

Division  9.  Division  of  Emhioscopic  Phy- 
siurgics  into  Azooscopic* * * §  Azoologic,  or  Azoic, 
and  Zooscopic  or  Zoologic  Physiurgies. 

Azooscopic  Emhioscopics  has  for  its  syno- 
nyms the  adequately  expressive  and  single- 
worded  appellations  already  in  nso— -Botany 
and  Phytology. 

Zooscopic  Emhioscopics  has  for  its  synonym 
the  adequately  expressive  and  single-worded 
appellative  already  in  use — Zoology. 

Beyond  this  point,  no  adequate  advantage 
seems  to  be  promised,  at  least  on  the  present 
occasion,  by  the  task  of  carrying  on,  in  this 
direction,  that  track  of  dichotomous  or  bifur- 
cate division,  which,  at  the  expense  of  much 
labour  to  the  workman, — and  not  less  perhaps 
to  the  small  number  of  amateurs  that  can 
reasonably  be  looked  for, — ^has  thus  far  been 
persevered  in.  By  the  words  Zoop>hytology, 
Entomology,  Erpetology,  Ichthyology,  drnitho- 
logy,  Tetrapodology,  and  Amphibiology,  having 
for  their  respective  subjects,  Plant-Animals, 
Insects,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Birds,  Beasts,  alias 
Quadrupeds,  and  Amphibious,  alias  Land-and- 
Water  Animals, — so  many  divisions  of  Zoology 
have  for  this  long  time  actually  been,  or,  in 
virtue  of  powers  granted  hy  Analogy,  may,  at 
any  time,  be  in  use  to  be  designated. 

Division  10.(1.)  Dhnsion  of  Anthro2JUJ-gics, 
or  say  Anthropiirgoscopic  Somatology  or  Soma- 
tics,  into  Coenosco]}icf  or  PhanerodynaniicX 
Anthropurgics,  and  Idioscopic%  or  Cryptody- 
namic 11  Anthrop>urgics. 

Coenoscopic  or  Phanerodynamie  Anthro- 
purgics has  for  its  single-worded  synonym  the 


* lAzooscopic.'\  From  two  Greek  words:  the 
first  of  which  signifies  that  which  has  not  animal, 
i.  e.  sensitive  life. 

To  azooscopic  might  be  added,  for  a synonym, 
ancesthesioscopic ; and  to  zooscopic,  the  correspon- 
dent synonym,  astkcsioscojnc.  AncBslliesioscopic, 
from  two  Greek  -words ; the  first  of  which  signifies 
that  which  is  not  endow-ed  with  sensation,  i.  e. 
feeling.  The  -word  cesihetics  has  already  a footing  in 
modern  lan^iiage,  and  even  in  the  English : 
though  as  yet  not  so  much  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish as  in  some  of  the  continental  languages,  parti- 
cularly the  German.  It  is  used  to  signify  the  doc- 
trine concerning  what  belongs  to  taste:  viz.  as 
applied  to  literary  composition,  and  the  arts  called 
Fine  Arts  feeling,  principally  of  the  7)mid,  con- 
sidered as  applied  to  the  productions  of  those  arts, 
■f*  \_CoenoS'.opic.']  See  above,  note  -t,  p.  <i3. 

X \_Phanerodgnamic.'\  From  two  Greek  words  ; 
one  of  which  signifies  conspicuous ; the  other, 
poicer.  The  word  Dynamics,  as  applied  to  desig- 
nate a branch  of  Mechanics,  is  already  in  use  in 
modem  languages  ; ex.  gr.  in  the  English,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  in  th  - French. 

§ [ldioscoi>ic.'\  See  aoove,  note  I,  p.  fio. 

11  [Cryptodyaamic.']  From  two  Greek  -words: 
the  first  of  which  siguuies  latent  or  unconspicuous. 


inadequately  expressive  appellative  Mecha- 
nics : viz.  when  taken  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  that  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  include  whatsoever  portions  of  An- 
thropurgic  Somatics  are  not  comprehended 
witliin  the  domain  of  Chemistry. 

Idioscopic,  or  Cryptodynamic  A nthropurgics. 
has  for  its  single-worded  synonym  the  unex- 
pressive  appellation  Chemistry. 

The  properties,  of  which  Mechanics — or,  as 
the  phrase  is.  Mechanical  Philosophy — takes 
cognizance,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  be- 
long to  all  matter,  taken  in  all  its  forms  and 
species;  by  this  circumstance  it  is  that  this 
branch  of  Art  and  Science  is  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Coenoscopic  Anthropurgics,  or 
Somatics. 

These  properties  are,  moreover,  in  compari- 
son with  those  which  belong  to  the  subjects  of 
the  other  just-mentioned  branch,  manifest,  or 
say  conspicuous,  of  themselves  ; not  requiring 
the  aid  of  human  art  to  bring  them  out  to  view: 
in  this  circumstance  it  is  that  this  same  branch 
founds  its  title  to  the  appellation  of  Phanero- 
dynamic. 

These  properties  being  mostly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, such  as,  in  the  common  course  of  scien- 
tific language,  come  under  the  denomination 
of  powers ; hence,  in  speaking  of  this  division 
of  art  and  science,  it  has  been  thought  that,  on 
this  occasion,  a word  corresponding  to  powers 
might,  by  contributing  to  clearness  of  appre- 
hension, be  not  altogether  without  its  use. 

The  properties,  of  which  Chemistry  takes 
cognizance,  are  for  the  most  part,  such  as  be- 
long, not  to  all  matter,  nor  to  matter  in  general, 
but  to  this  or  that  particular  species  of  matter, 
as  distinguished,  each  of  them  from  the  rest, 
by  such  a collection  of  these  properties  as, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  belongs  peculiarly  to 
itself.  By  this  circumstance  it  is  that  this 
branch  of  art  and  science  entitles  itself  to  the 
appellation  of  Idioscopic  Anthrogyurgics. 

These  properties  are,  moreover,  in  compari- 
son with  those  which  belong  to  the  branch  just 
mentioned,  recondite  and  unconspicuous  ; re- 
quiring— to  the  production,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  it  wei’e,  to  the  creation  of  them — - 
more  or  less  of  human  art  and  elaboration, 
consisting  chiefly  in  mixture,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  difierent  degrees  of  temperature : 
changes,  which,  in  so  far  a.s  the  phenomena  of 
heat  and  cold  are  considered  as  being  the  re- 
sult of  tlie  absence  or  presence,  the  influx  or 
efflux,  of  a particular  species  of  matter,  termed 
caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  referable  to  the  head  of  mixture. 

Accordingly,  in  the  adequately  expressive 
appellative,  Mixiology,  or  Symmictology,  should 
any  clear  advantage  be  ever  found  derivable 
from  the  use  of  it,  the  originally  unexpressive 
term  Chemistry  might  at  any  time  find  an 
equally  single- worded,  and  by  no  means  unex- 
pressive synonym.^ 


' H By  the  word  Crasiodiareiics,  a more  ade* 
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Division  10  (2.)  'Diyisiono^  Anthropurgics 
into  Anapirical,  or  Anapiric,*  and  Catasta- 
Heal,  or  Catastatic,-\‘  [Catastatico-chrestic.^] 
This  division  has  for  its  source  the  applica- 
tion or  non-application  of  those  newly  dis- 
covered or  created  properties,  which  Art,  in 
conjunction  with  Science,  has  had  for  its  fruits, 
to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  through  the 
medium  of  commercially  established  Art  and 
Manufacture:  Art  and  Manufacture,  esta- 
blished upon  such  a footing  that  their  produce 
is  become  an  object  of  commerce. 

Anapirical  Anthropurgics  has  for  its  syno- 
nym the  familiar  compound  appellative  Experi- 
mented Philosophy. 

Catastatical,  or  Catastatio  Anthropurgics, 
has  for  its  synonym  the  expressive,  already 
established,  and  not  altogether  unfamiliar,  ap- 
pellative Technology. % 

This  tenth  division,  it  is  manifest,  is  not  with 
reference  to  the  last  preceding  one,  subordi- 
nate, but  co-ordinate:  the  aggregate  being  in 
both  cases  the  same  ; only  the  source,  from 
which  the  principle  of  division  is  derived,  dif- 
ferent. 

It  comprehends  accordingly,  and  with  equal 
propriety  applies  itself  to,  the  mechanical  branch 
and  the  chemiccd. 

The  demand,  which  in  practice,  there  seemed 
to  be  for  this  division,  viz.  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy and  Technology  being  considered,  the  ap- 
pellatives, which  constitute  the  two  branches  of 
it  being  already  in  use,  a place  in  this  sketch 
could  not  be  refused  to  it.  True  it  is  that,  from 


quately  expressive— and,  though  a compound,  yet 
irtill  a single-worded  appellative — might  be  afl'ord- 
«d.  By  it,  in  addition  to  mixture,  decomposition 
would  be  designated  : and,  of  a chemical  operation, 
«ven  without  mixture,  decomposition  is  sometimes 
the  result. 

* [Anapiric.~\  From  a Greek  word,  which  sig- 
nifies experimental.  Empiric, — a word,  the  signi- 
fication of  which  was  originally  the  same, — ^lias,  in 
modern  languages,  and  in  particular  in  the  English, 
been  long  in  use.  By  having  been  confined  in  its 
application  to  the  designation  of  medical  practi- 
tioners,— and,  among  medical  practitioners,  to 
those  who  are  considered  as  making  experiments 
on  the  bodies  of  patients,  without  taking  for  the 
ground  of  such  their  practice,  any  sufficient  stock 
of  scientific  information, — thus  it  has  happened, 
that  the  word  Empiric,  how  proper  soever  in  its 
original  acceptation,  is  in  any  other  than  that  dys- 
loeistic,  i.  e.  condemnatory  one, — and  in  particular 
in'the  one  here  in  question, — become  unfit  for  use. 
Hence  came  the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  as 
here,  to  the  word  anapiric : — a word  which,  no  less 
than  empiric  has  place  already  in  the  Greek  language. 

•f*  [Catastatical  or  Catastatic.'\  From  a Greek 
word,  which  signifies  established. 

Viz. — Establishea  use  affording.] 

§ ITechnology.]  Fronr.  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  which  signifies  art.  The  word  technical — 
helmging  to  art — haa  long  been  in  the  language. 
The  word  Technology  has  for  n^ny  years  had  place 
in  modem  languages,  and  is  come  into  use  even  in 
the  English,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in  some  of 
the  continental  languages. 


the  first  of  these  ideal  receptacles,  as  the  newly 
produced  fruits  of  art  and  science  are  converted 
into  articles  of  commerce,  individual  objects 
are  continually  passing  into  the  second  ; but 
of  the  appellations  respectively  given  to  the 
receptacles  themselves,  the  propriety  remains 
unchanged. 

Beyond  this  point  in  the  line  oi  bifurcate 
division,  there  seems  not,  at  present  at  least, 
any  adequate  use,  in  carrying  on  the  investi- 
gation in  this  direction.  Of  the  genus  Me- 
chanics, tho  species,  according  to  a list  more 
or  less  approaching  to  completeness,  will  be 
found  ranged  in  a vertical  line  in  a columu  of 
Table  I.,  and  so  of  the  genus  Chemistry. 

III.  To  return  to  Pneumatology  or  Pneu- 
matics. 

Division  11.  Division  of  Pneumatology  into 
AlegopathematicW  [Nooscopic^]  and  Path e- 
matoscopic**  [Pathoscopic.’H-] 

Alegopathematic, OT  say  Alcgo-ccstheticPncu 
raatology  has,  for  its  single- worded  synonvii; 
the  not  nnexpressive  appellation  Noology. 

It  has  for  its  subject  spirit  or  mind,  con- 
sidered apart  from  a\\  feeling,  whether  of  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  kind  : considered  that 
is  to  say  with  reference  to  the  purely  intellec- 
tual part  of  the  animal  frame  ; including  simple 
pierception,  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  ab- 
straction, imagination,  Ac. 

Pathematoscopio  Pneumatology  may  have 
for  its  syiiomyn  Pneumatic,  or  Psychological  Hli 
Pathology. 


II  {^AlefjopatJiematic.']  Sensitive-faculty — not- 
regarding  ; from  two  (-rreek  words : the  first  of 
which,  as  above,  signifies  to  pass  by  unnoticed ; the 
other,  sensedion,  feeling,  or  affection. 

Synonyms,  Alegopathemallc,a.s  above  ; ,md 
Alego-cesthetic,  taste  or  feeling  not  regarding.] 

**  [^Patliemutoscopic.']  From  two  Greek  words  : 
the  first  of  which  signifies  sensation  cr  feeling,  as 
above. 

[tt  Synonjans,  Pneumatic  Pathology,  Psycno- 
logical  Pathology.} 

J]:  [Noolofiy.  ] From  two  Greek  words  : the  first 
of  which  signifies  mind,  and  in  particular  che  intel- 
lectual part.  Though  the  word  thus  comjioiiiided 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  lan- 
guage, yet  among  literary  men,  and  in  jiartinilar 
ill  tlie  universities,  the  first  of  its  elements  nous 
has  for  many  years  been  in  use,  though  rather  in 
a jocular  and  purely  colloquial,  than  a serious  and 
regularly  established  sense.  A man  is  said  to  have 
some  nous — or  to  be  not  altogether  devoid  of  nous 
— i.  e.  understanding — intelligence. 

nil  [Psychological.']  From  two  Greek  woi;(]s 
the  first  of  which  signifies  the  soul  of  man ; thouglk 
probably  enough,  it  began  to  do  so,  not  till  after 
it  had  for  some  time  signified  a butterjly.  The 
word  psychology,  though  more  in  use  on  the  con- 
tinent than  in  England,  is  already  in  the  English 
dictionaries.  Animula,  vagula,  blandula,  &c.  > 
“ Little  foolish,  fluttering  thing  ” — was  the  cele- 
brated address,  made,  on  his  death-bed,  to  his  own 
soul,  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  whose  mind  the 
original  signification  of  the  word  psyche  seems,  ou 
that  occasion,  to  have  presented  itself. 
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Division  12,  Division  of  Pathematoscopic, 
[Pathoscopic]  Pneumatology,  or  say  Pneuma- 
tic or  Psychological  Pathology,*  into  Aplopa- 
thematic,f  [Aplopathoscopic,J]  ami  'Thelema- 
toscopic.% 

Aplopathematic  Pneumatology  or  Pathology 
lias  for  its  subjectthc  aggregate  ot'P^easitresand 
Pains  of  all  kinds,  considered  apart  from  what- 
soever influence,  in  the  character  of  motives,  the 
prospects  of  them  may  have  upon  the  will  or  vo- 
litional faculty,  and  the  acts,  as  well  purely 
mental  aud  internal,  as  corporeal  and  external, of 
which  those  prospects  may  become  the  causes.^ 


*■  [Puihohxiy.'\  From  two  Greek  words:  the 
first  of  which  signifies or  sensation.  It  has 
long  been  in  the  English  language,  though  not 
often  employed  in  any  other  than  a medical  sense : 
in  which  case  the  import  of  it  is  seldom  extended 
beyond  that  of  bodily  sensation  or  feeling,  considered 
with  a view  to  some  disorder  with  which  it  ztay 
be  supposed  to  he  connected. 

+ [A})lo-pathemaiic.']  From  two  Greek  words : 
the  first  of  which  means  simple, — relating  to  the 
thing  in  question  and  nothing  else  ; — the  other, 
sensedion  or  feeling,  as  above. 

rj  Mere-sensation-regarding,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded lEsthetics,  the  science  of  what  regards  taste. 
Vide  supra,  note  *,  p.  87.1 

§ {^Thelenwfoscopic.l  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  fir.st  of  which  denotes  the  faculty  of  the  ■n-ill — 
the  volitional  faculty — as  contradistinguished  from 
the  intellectual.  It  seems  wonderful,  that,  neither 
from  the  Greek,  nor  from  the  Latin,  a word  so  con- 
tinually in  demand  as  the  substantive  rrill  should 
have  any  conjugate  in  the  shape  of  an  adjective  be- 
longing to  it.  The  adjective  volitional,  derived  by 
analogy  from  the  substantive  volition,  is  not  in  Sheri- 
dan's English  Dictionary,  nor,  probably,  in  any 
other  ; instead  of  it  may  be  found  the  word  volitive, 
a word  which  is  not  at  all  in  use,  nor  is,  by  a good 
deal,  so  nearly  allied  in  sound. 

II  [AplojKdltematic  Pathology.']  Either  from  the 
genus  Technology,  or  from  the  genus  Aploputhe- 
matic  Pathology,  the  process  of  ramification  might 
nave  been  carried  on  further  to  an  indefinite  length, 
iiut,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  consideration  partly 
of  the  quantity  of  labour,  which,  in  case  of  any 
such  formal  continuation,  would,  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  have  been  necessary,  partly  of  the  largeness 
of  the  draughts  Avhicli  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  make  on  the  patience  of  the  reader — at  this  point 
it  has  been  deemed  most  advisable  to  stop. 

Beyond  this  point  it  seems  as  yet  matter  of  un- 
certainty, whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  per- 
severe in  proceeding  on  the  exhaustive  princi]ile. 

Of  these  two  branches,  Aplopathematic  Patho- 
logy, as  being  in  the  Systematic  Sketch,  with  its 
accompanying  Table,  that  to  which  the  precedence 
was  found  necessary  to  be  allotted,  is  that  which, 
in  respect  of  its  nearer  vicinity,  aud  more  obvious 
relation  to  the  common  end,  a convenience  maj'  be 
seen  in  bringing  to  view,  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  the  first  instance. 

Under  Aplopathematic  Pathology,  the  source  of 
ramification  will  be  the  nature  of  the  end,  to  which 
the  several  branches  of  art  and  science  issuing  from 
it,  will  respectively  and  successively  be  directed  : 
under  Tcchnoloity,  it  will  be  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 


Thelematoscopic  Pn&umeUology  or  Pathology, 


Proceeding  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  end,  the  first  division  might  be  into  Odyno- 
</iC<fcand  Hedonosceuastic,  or  aaffledonistic — pain- 
repelling  and  pleasure-producing. 

Widely  distant  as  pain  and  pleasure  are  from  one 
another  in  their  extreme  degrees,  not  only  in  their 
nearest  degrees  do  they  run  one  into  another  un- 
distinguishably,  but,  in  some  instances,  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  by  one  and  the  same  individual 
operation,  by  which  the  one  is  excluded,  the  other 
is  produced.  But  this  is  a difficulty  which,  through- 
out tile  whole  field,  the  labours  of  the  logical  tacti- 
cian have  to  encounter  at  every  step  ; nor  does  the 
nature  of  things  admit  of  its  being  either  avoided 
or  removed. 

Under  Odynothetics,  one  obvious  source  of  divi- 
sion is  the  nature  of  the  source,  from  which,  imme- 
diately or  more  or  less  remote  the  pain  may  bo 
found  to  flow  ; and  here  the  distinction  between 
the  work  of  unassisted  Nature  and  the  work  of 
Man  would  again  find  place. 

Considered  as  being  purely  the  work  of  Nature, 
Pain  will  have  its  immediate  source,  either  within 
the  precincts  of  the  body  afflicted  with  it,  or  ivUh- 
out  those  precincts.  Considered  as  having  its  source 
u'ithin  the  body,  it  may  be  referred  to  disease  ; and 
under  the  name  of  Hygiantics,  the  branch  of  art 
and  science,  which  employs  itself  in  combating  that 
affliction,  may,  together  with  those  branches  which 
l^resented  themselves  as  subservient  to  this  princi- 
pal one,  be  seen  already  held  up  to  view,  though 
without  any  attempt  at  systematic  order,  in  Table  I. 

Considered  as  having  its  source  without  the  body, 
pain  will  be  found  referable  either  to  the  head  of 
calamity,  purely  physical  calamity,  or  to  that  of 
delinquency. 

As  to  the  means  immediately  employable  for  com- 
bating pain,  considered  as  having  calamity  for  its 
source,  these  will,  of  course,  be  different,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  particular  calamity,  and  will 
^cordingly  be  referable  to  different  branches  of  art 
?iid  science.  But,  in  so  far  as  poieer — political 
poieer — is,  in  a less  immediate  Avay,  employed  in 
causing  application  to  be  m.ode  of  those  means,  the 
subject  belongs  to  the  ensuing  head  of  Politics  or 
Govcnimeut,  aud  there-under  to  one  of  the  sub- 
branches  of  the  branch  termed  Police. 

In  so  far  as  the  affliction  is  considered  as  having 
its  source  in  delinquency,  the  art  and  science  to 
which  it  belongs  is  also  Government,  of  which  in  the 
text. 

For  the  subject  of  Hedonistics,ivro  obvious  sources 
of  division  present  themselves  : one  is  the  seat  of 
the  pleasure  in  question  ; the  other,  the  channel  or 
inlet,  through  which  it  is  let  hi  to  the  mind. 

The  scat  will  either  be,  in  virtue  of  the  whole  of 
the  nervous  system  taken  together,  the  whole  of 
the  bodily  frame,  or,  in  a more  particular  manner, 
this  or  that  particular  organ,  or  other  part.  To  the 
first  of  these  heads  belong  the  means  employed  to 
the  opposite  pui'poses  of  calefaction  and  refrigera- 
tion : both  concurring  in  confining  the  quantity  of 
caloric  diffused  through  the  body  within  those 
bounds,  within  which  bodily  comfort  is  among  the 
fruits  of  it. 

To  this  same  head  belongs,  in  the  ne.xt  place,  the 
consideration  of  the  various  instruments,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  which  that  state  of  the  nervous  system 
which,  in  its  several  modificatioiuv  may  h« 
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has  for  a syonym  the  single-worded  appeUa- 
6ive  Ethics*  taken  in  its  largest  sense. 

2n  the  character  of  synonyms  to  Ethics  are 

Jrised  under  the  generic  term  of  ZTitojouxitionj  is  cap- 
able of  being  produced. 

To  the  other  of  the  above  two  heads  may  he  seen 
to  belong  the  subjects  of  Cookery  and  Confection- 
ary, Liqitor-jnaMnp  and  Perfumery ; the  tenn  Li- 
quor-makingheing  here  considered  as  confined  to  the 
designation  of  potable  liquors,  other  than  those  ap- 
plied to  the  just-mentioned  purpose  of  intoxication. 

From  the  nature  of  the  mlet,  considered  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  seat,  may  be  deduced  any  such  rami- 
fications as  may  be  employed  in  presenting  to  view, 
in  the  first  place,  gymnastic  exercises  in  general, 
exercises  productive  of  a pleasure  of  which  the 
whole  body  is  the  inlet,  as  well  as  the  instrument : 
in  the  next  place,  such  games  of  skill,  and  even  of 
chance,  which,  no  part  of  the  pleasure  aflforded  by 
them  being  considered  as  having  its  seat  in  the 
body,  may  be  considered  as  exercises  productive  of 
a pleasure  administered  by,  and  let  in  through  the 
bo^’,  to  the  mind. 

To  the  branches  of  Art  and  Science,  which  have 
for  their  subject  the  above  exercises,  none  of  which 
have  any  special  inlet,  may  here  be  added, — under 
the  description  of  branches,  having,  for  their  sub- 
ject, pleasures  admitted  respectively  through  their 
several  special  inlets, — those  which  are  commonly 
designated  by  the  collective  name  of  the  Fine  Arts  : 
— viz.  Alusic,  having  for  its  sole  inlet  the  ear; 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  eye  ; Poetry,  affording 
a pleasure  which  finds  its  entrance  at  both  those 
inlets. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fine  Arts,  two  perfectly  dif- 
ferent species,  affording  commonly  as  decidedly 
distinct  degrees  of  pleasure,  may  be  distinguished  ; 
viz.  that  which  is  experienced  by  those,  by  whom 
nothing  but  the  product  of  the  operation  is  en- 
joyed, and  that  which  is  experienced  by  him,  by 
whom — singly,  or  in  conjunction  with  others, — 
the  operation  is  performed : the  first-mentioned 
set  unlimited  in  multitude  ; the  other,  limited  to 
the  fortunately  endowed  few:  the  former,  mere 
passive  recipients  ; the  other,  adding  in  their  per- 
sons to  the  character  of  passive  recipients,  that  of 
active  and  productive  instruments. 

Under  the  name  of  Somatico-Hedonistics  might 
be  collected  and  comprehended,  those  branches  of 
art  and  science  which,  as  above,  have  for  their 
objects  those  modifications  of  pleasure,  which  have 
the  body  for  their  seat ; under  the  name  of  Pneu- 
matico-IIedonistics,  such  as  have  for  their  objects 
those  more  refined  classes  of  pleasures  which,  pass- 
ing through  one  or  more  of  the  inlets  afforded  by 
the  body,  find  their  ultimate  seat  in  the  mind. 

For  Technology,  the  first  division  might  be  that 
which  has  for  its  source,  the  distinction  between 
such  instruments  as  are  applied  immediately  to 
one  or  other,  or  both  together,  of  the  two  all- 
comprehensive  objects  above-mentioned, — viz.  ex- 
emption from  pain,  and  perception  of  pleasure, — 
and  such  as  are  conducive  to  the  production  of 
those  same  desirable  effects,  no  otherwise  than  in 
a manner  more  or  less  remote,  viz.  by  being,  in 
some  way  or  other,  conducive  to  the  production  of 
the  just-mentioned  immediate  insti-uments.  Of 


' * [Ethics.']  From  a Greek  word,  which  signifies 
tuanwr  or  manners:  manner  of  conducting  one’s 
in  the  course  of  life. 


also  used,  in  some  circumstances,  the  yyorAi 
Morals  and  Morality. 

Division  13.  Division  of  jV^ooscqpics'or.^oofcyy 

the  branches  thus  elicited,  the  field  upon  the  face 
of  this  account  of  it,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  co-extensive  and  coincident,  with  that 
of  Aplopathematic  Pathology, — considered  in  its 
two  branches,  viz.  the  Odynothetic  and  the  Hedo- 
nistic, as  above-mentioned. 

Materials  and  instruments — materials  on  which 
the  art  is  exercised,  and  instruments  with  the  help 
of  which  it  is  exercised — in  th*  distinction  be- 
tween the  extensive  and  multifarious  classes  of 
objects,  thus  respectively  denominated,  another 
source  of  division  may  bo  observed. 

In  respect  of  vicinity  to  use,  the  station  of  the 
materials,  serving  as  subjects  to  the  art,  is  suscep- 
tible of  indefinitely  numerous  degrees.  The  ex- 
treme stations  are  those  respectively  expressed  by 
the  appellatives  raw  materials  a.oA  finished  icork. 
Between  these  two  extremes  may  be  seen  inter- 
posed, according  to  the  nature  of  the  finished 
work,  different  numbers  of  distinguishable  inter- 
mediate states.  As  the  number  of  these  interme- 
diate states  increases,  the  finished  tvork  being  the 
same,  the  total  mass  of  labour,  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  finished  work,  has  been  observed 
to  be  diminished ; diminished  by  the  influence  of 
causes,  which,  under  the  head  of  division  of  labour, 
have  been  so  clearly  held  up  to  view  by  Adam 
Smith. 

When,  considered  under  all  the  modifications  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  the  work  has  been  brought 
into  that  state  in  which  the  appellation  of  finished 
work  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  it, — on 
taking  any  article  of  it  for  an  example,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  either  of  such  nature  as  enables  it, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  object,  to  bo 
applied  in  an  immediate  way  to  immediate  use, — 
viz.  in  the  way  either  of  excluding  pain  or  of  ad- 
ministering pleasure,  as  above, — or  else  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  being  applied  to  use  in  any  other 
shape  than  that  of  preparatory,  sidiservient,  or  say 
instrumental  use, — viz.  by  being  subservient  to  the 
production,  or  right  and  effective  application,  of 
some  subject  or  subjects,  applicable,  as  above,  in 
an  immediate  way  to  use. 

As  there  are  instruments,  the  use  of  which  con- 
sists in  their  being  respectively  applied  in  an  im- 
mediate way  ; that  is,  each  according  to  its  n.ature 
and  destination,  applied  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other,  to  the  repulsion  of  pain,  or  production 
of  pleasure,  or  to  both  at  once,  so  there  are  others 
which,  howsoever  truly  conducive  to  these  ends, 
are  not  so  in  any  other  than  an  unimmediate  way, 
i.  e.  by  being  subservient  either  to  the  production, 
or  to  the  application  of  some  instrument  or  instni- 
ments,  coming,  as  above,  under  the  denomination 
of  immediate  instruments.  Immediate  utility  ad- 
mits not  of  degrees;  but  of  zenimmediate  utility,  as 
above,  degrees  may  have  place  in  any  number. 
The  scale,  to  which  these  degrees,  belong,  may  be 
termed  the  scale  of  vicinity  to  use.  Instruments 
the  station  of  which  is  on  the  highest  degree  of  the 
scale — say  the  first  degree — the  degree  nearest  to 
immediate  use,  may  be  termed  instruments  of  the 
Isi  order  ; those,  next  to  them,  i.  e.  next  below 
them,  instruments  of  the  2d  order  ; and  so  on, 
through  any  number  of  degrees,  which,  in  any  sys- 
tem of  connected  instruments,  may,  at  any  tim% 
be  found  exemplified. 
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into  Plasioscopic*  and  Coenonesioscopio  :+ — 
Plasioscopic,  i.  e.  Formation — regarding;  Coe- 
nonesicscopic,  i.  e.  Communication — regarding. 

To  the  head  o( Plasioscopic  Noology  may  be 
referred  the  art  of  thinking,  with  the  corre- 
spondent science  of  what  belongs  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  matter  of  thought,  in  so  far  as  tlie 
work  of  formation  can  be  kept  in  view,  and 
carried  on  in  a state  of  separation  from  the 


Of  materials,  and  instruments  of  all  kinds,  whe- 
ther applied  immediately  or  unimmediately  to  use, 
some  are  applicable,  and  accordingly  applied  to 
their  respective  uses,  each  of  them  by  itself  , others, 
not  but  in  conjunction,  each  of  them  with  one  or 
more  other  instruments. 

Agriculture  is  conspicuous  for  the  number  of  in- 
stances it  affords  of  instruments  which  are  capable 
of  being,  and  are  wont  to  be  employed  shigle,  as 
alfove  : Manufactures,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  for 
the  multitude  of  the  instances  they  afford,  of  instru- 
ments which  cannot  be  employed  but  conjunctly. 

The  principal  characteristics,  by  which  the  sys- 
tems of  productive  operations,  commonly  compre- 
hended under  the  appellation  of  manufactures,  are 
distinguished  from  those  called  trades,  or  handicraft 
trades,  seem  to  be,  the  greater  length  to  which  they 
carry  the  division  of  labour,  the  multitude  of  the 
instances  they  afford  of  instruments  of  subservient 
use,  employed  conjtmctly  with  each  other,  and  the 
number  of  the  different  orders  into  which,  as  above, 
those  instruments  would  be  found  ranged  below 
one  another  in  the  scale  of  vicinity  to  use. 

Raw  material,  or  faiished  ivork — instniment  of 
immediate  use,  or  instrument  of  unimmediate  and 
subservient  use^ — no  portion  of  matter  can  ever,  or 
in  any  way  be  of  use,  until  it  is  arrived  at  the 
jolace,  which  it  is  requisite  it  should  occupy,  in 
order  to  its  being  applied  in  that  same  way  to 
use.  Hence  two  universally  concomitant  modes  of 
subserviency  to  use,  of  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
moveable,  all  useful  instruments  are  susceptible  : 
viz.  subserviency  in  the  way  of  formation  or  appli- 
cation, and  subserviency  in  the  way  of  conveyance. 

To  this  place  belongs  a system  of  division,  which, 
with  a view  to  clear,  correct,  and  all-comprehen- 
sive conception,  miglit  not  altogether  without  ad- 
vantage, in  tlie  way  of  instruction,  be  applied  to 
the  aggregate  mass  of  the  several  different  instru- 
ments of  conveyance ; these  are  (say)  stationary,  i.  e. 
Koads  ; moveable,  i.  e.  Carriages ; and  so  on. 

In  the  above  may  be  seen,  though  nothing  like  a 
complete  list,  a specimen  of  the  various  sources  of 
division,  by  means  of  which,  taken  altogether,  roads 
might,  with  no  small  instruction  and  convenience 
at  awy  rate  to  the  as  yet  unpractised  traveller,  be 
cut  in  so  many  various  directions,  through  the 
wilderness  of  Teclmoloyn. 

A view  of  what  was  done  in  this  way,  by  an  in- 
genious philosopher  of  the  1 7th  century,  viz.  Bishop 
If  ilkins,  though  in  prosecution  of  a design  differ- 
ent from  the  present  one,  his  being  no  less  than 
that  of  substitutuig,  throughout  the  whole  field  of 
language,  an  eutire  new  language  to  all  those  at 
present  in  use,  is  intended  for  a separate  article  in 
this  Ai>pendix  ; it  contains  so  much  of  that  great 
work  as  seemed  to  bear  relation  to  Technology. 

* [f’/nsioscopic.j  From  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  which  signifies  formation. 

t [Coeno7iesioscopic.]  From  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  of  which  signifies  communicaliotu 


work  of  communication,  as  applied  to  the  same 
individual  portion  of  that  ideal  species  of 
matter. 

To  the  word  Logic,  considered  as  the  name 
of  a branch  of  art  and  science,  the  conception 
that  has  been  attached,  seems  never  to  have 
been  altogether  so  determinate  and  definite  as 
could  be  wished.  But  in  one  at  least  of  the 
senses,  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  it  may 
he  considered  as  the  single-worded  synonym  of 
Plasioscopic  Noology,  as  above  characterized. 

Division  14.  Division  of  Coenonesioscopio 
Noology,  or  say  Coenonesiology,  into  Ap>lo-di- 
dactic,  or  say  Didactic,  and  Pathematcgeretic, 
[PathocineticJ]  or  say  Fgeretic.  Aplo-didac- 
tic,  i.  e.  simply  information  affording ; having, 
for  the  end  or  object  of  the  communication  in 
question,  that  and  nothing  more  ; Pathemate- 
geretic  or  Fgeretic  ; i.  e.  Affection-exciting,  or 
in  one  word  excitative. 

Of  the  word  Grammar,  if  not  exactly  co- 
extensive with,  the  import  will  (it  is  believed) 
be  recognised  as  comprehended  under,  the  im- 
port of  the  word  Aplo-didactic,  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

To  the  head  of  Grammar  seem  commonly 
to  be  referred  those  rules,  and  no  others,  which 
have  for  their  subject,  among  the  words  em- 
ployed for  the  communication  of  thought,  such 
relations  between  word  and  word  as  are  still 
the  same,  whatsoever  may  be  the  particular 
purpose  and  occasion  of  the  communication, 
and  the  nature  and  subject  of  the  thoughts 
communicated.  § 

To  the  head  of  Rhetoric  seem  commonly  to 
have  been  referred  those  rules,  which  have  for 
their  subject  the  choice  capable  of  being  made 
of  words  and  combinations  of  words,  on  occa- 
sions on  which  the  communication  made,  has 
for  its  purpose,  or  in  the  number  of  its  pur- 
poses, the  e.xercising  an  influence  on  the  Affec- 
tions; on  the  Affections,  whether  considered  as 
having  place  in  a calm  state,  or  as  in  that  state 
of  intensity  and  perturbation,  in  which  they  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Passions.  H 


[t  Passion-exciting.] 

j See  the  work  on  Grammar  in  this  volume. 

II  Words,  and  assemblages  of  words,  considered 
as  applied  or  apjilicable  to  this  purpose,  are,  in  the 
institutional  books,  styled  books  of  Rhetoric,  desig- 
nated by  the  collective  name  of  Figures  of  Speech; 
hut,  on  the  list  of  these  Figures  of  Speecli,  as  de- 
signated by  their  respective  iiiimes,  several  may  be 
seen,  that  apply  more  decidedly  to  the  imoginalion 
than  to  the  affections;  as  well  as  others,  which, 
without  addressing  themselves  to  either  of  tliese 
two  classes  of  jjsychological  fictitious  entities,  are 
considered  as  capable  of  being  subservient  to  the 
communication  of  thought,  by  means  of  collateral 
associations ; i.  e.  by  means  of  accessory  ideas,  which 
stand  associated  with  the  principal  idea,  with'  the 
idea,  of  which  tlie  word  in  question  is  directly  and 
professedly  significative,  and  which  it  was  in  the 
first  instance  employed  to  bring  to  view. 

Works  of  this  description — the  study  of  which  is 
commonly,  in  schools,  an  immediate  sequel  to  that 
of  the  rules  of  grammar — are  what  the  author  ot 
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Division  IS.  First  Division  of  Ethics  (taken 


hudibras  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  where  he 
says— 

“ For  all  a rhetorician’s  mles 

Teach  but  tlie  naming  of  his  tools.” 

This  portion  of  stock,  marshalled  as  have  been  the 
contents  of  it  by  the  didactic  verse-maker  rather 
than  by  the  Logician,  remains  as  3'ct,  it  is  believed, 
in  that  original  cliaotic  state  in  which,  without  par- 
ticular examination,  it  seems  scarcely  practicable 
to  bestow  upon  it  any  denomination,  more  charac- 
teristic than  that  of  Figures  of  speech,  by  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  designated. 

Between  the  imports,  which,  by  even  the  most 
ancient  Greek  writers  extiint,  was  annexed,  and 
from  them  continues  to  be  annexed,  to  the  words 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric  respectively,  the  relation, 
which  may  be  seen  to  have  place,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  can  not  but  have  originally  had 
place,  if  not  between  the  words  themselves,  between 
those  from  which  they  were  respectively  derived. 
By  the  word  Rhetoric,  derived  from  the  verb 
to  flow  in  a stream,  which  in  some  of  its  conjugates, 
though  not  in  all,  (for  in  this  secondary  sense  the 
assemblage  is  far  from  complete,)  was  employed  to 
designate  the  particular  kind  oiejfliuv,  distinguished 
b}’  the  name  oi  speech,  the  audible  signs  of  language, 
and  none  but  the  audible  signs,  were  denoted  : by 
the  word  Grammar,  derived  from  to  make 

visible  or  tangible  marks,  none  but  the  visible  or 
tangible  ones. 

Thus  far,  to  judge  from  the  undubitable  etymo- 
logies of  the  two  words.  Rhetoric  should  have  been 
the  name,  which,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  societj’ — 
viz.  antecedently  to  the  invention  of  the  visible  and 
tangible  class  of  signs — was  employed  to  designate 
the  thought-communicating  art,  viz.  taken  in  the 
whole  of  its  then  extent,  and  to  what  purpose  soever 
it  was  considered  as  applied  or  applicable.  So,  in 
like  manner,  from  and  after  the  introduction  of 
those  visible  and  tangible  signs,  Grammar  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  same  field,  taken  in  the 
same  unlimited  extent,  so  as  in  its  import  to  differ 
from  Jihetoric  on  no  other  point  than  that  of  the 
different  species  of  signs  respectively  employed  by 
the  two  arts. 

Of  the  change  which,  upon  the  face  of  this  state- 
ment, appears  to  have  taken  place  between  those 
original,  and  the  subsequently  established  and  still 
existing  imports,  .absolute  and  relative,  of  the  two 
words,  the  cause  seems  to  be  this : — Antecedent  to 
the  time  at  which  the  use  of  letters  was  invented  in, 
or  imported  into,  the  cluster  of  nations,  w'hose  Lan- 
guage was  the  Greek  language,  the  operation  of 
speaking  to  a numerous  .audience,  on  subjects  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and  tlience  in  discourses  which 
continued  jloicing  on  as  it  were,  to  a considerable 
length,  had  in  consequence  of  the  form  taken  by  the 
political  constitution  ot  some  ol  these  nations,  grown 
into  use,  PufMf  ( Rhetor)  the  man  of flueneg,  was 
accordingly  the  appellation  by  which  a man,  consi- 
dered as  eng.aged  in  operations  of  this  description, 
came  to  be  designated. 

But,  on  the  occasion  of  an  address,  delivered  on 
such  subjects,  and  to  such  audiences,  motives  for 
exercising  on  the  affections,  and  even  on  the  pas- 
sions, whether  directly,  or  through  the  medium  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  imagination,  whatsoever 
inflaence  a man  was  able  to  exercise,  could  never 
be  wanting.  And  thus  it  was,  th.at  Rhetoric — the 


in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  viz.  into  Di- 


language  of  the  Rhetor — ^i.  e.  the  Public  Speaker, 
came  to  signify,  not  so  much  speech  at  larce,  .as 
■peecli  considered  as  addressing  itself,  either  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  to  the 
affections  and  the  passions. 

When,  the  art  exercised  by  the  public  speaker 
having,  for  a length  of  time  more  or  less  consider- 
able, been  already  in  use,  the  signs,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  ])erm.ancnce  to  the  import  ex- 
pressed by  those  .audible  .and  evanescent  signs,  had 
also,  for  a length  of  time  more  or  less  considerable, 
been  in  use,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  was,  that 
those  relations,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
collective  appell.ation  parts  of  speech  came  to  be 
employed,  could  for  the  lirst  time  have  presented 
themselves  to  view. 

To  obtain  over  the  vast  aggregate,  composed  of 
the  whole  assemblage  of  the  words,  of  which  the 
language  used  by  the  nation  in  question  was  com- 
posed, such  .a  command,  as  enabled  a man  to  mar- 
shal tliem  .all  in  his  mind,  and  lodge  them,  every 
one  of  them  in  one  or  other  of  the  eight  or  ten 
classes,  h.aving  for  their  collective  denomination 
the  many-worded  .appellative  paiis  of  speech,  was 
an  enterprise,  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  pro- 
jected, much  less  executed,  without  the  heuelit  of 
that  assemblage  of  perm.anent  and  everlasting  signs, 
which,  in  every  combination  they  arc  susceptible 
of,  are  capable  of  being  kept  in  a steady  position 
during  any  required  length  of  time,  under  the  cor- 
poreal, and  thence  under  the  mental  eye. 

And,  in  the  i>rogi-ess  of  the  art  of  Edmulion , ferns 
it  was,  tluit  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  perceiving 
the  import,  and  tracing  the  forms,  of  these  visible 
and  tangible  characters,  came  by  degrees  to  be 
added  instruction  in  the  n.ature  of  those  relations, 
between  their  respective  imports,  in  contemphation 
of  which  the  whole  bod^  of  the  avords,  of  which  a 
language  is  composed,  is  divided  and  distributed 
among  the  parts  of  speech. 

In  the  institutional  works  on  this  subject,  de- 
rived by  us,  whether  immediately,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  L.atins,  from  the  Greeks,  a division 
made  of  Grammar  is  into  Orthoepy  and  Ortho- 
graphy ; — Orthoepy,  the  art  of  performing  the  ope- 
r.ation  of  speaking,  in  the  right,  i.  e.  in  the  customary 
mode  ; Orthography,  the  art  of  performing  the 
operation  of  writing  in  the  correspondently  right 
mode. 

Considered  merely  as  operedions,  first  of  the  two, 
as  above,  came  speech,  then,  and  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  indefinite  and  unmeasurable  length, 
icritinc/.  But  considered  as  arts,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  aberration  from  a standard,  ami  thence  rec- 
titude (the  absence  of  aberration)  were  incident, 
first  must  have  come  (if  the  above  observ.ations  be 
well  grounded)  Orthography,  the  art  of  wrdina, 
and  not  till  after  that,  the  art  ai  speaking  coxiectjy, 
viz.  according  to  the  usages  to  which  expression 
had  been  given,  in  and  by  tbe  rules  of  Grammar. 

The  word  Rhetoric  having  thus  two  consider- 
ably different  signific.ations,  tbe  one,  original  and 
unbounded  ; the  other,  derivative,  comp.aratively 
modern,  and  comparatively  narrow,  the  one  desig- 
n.ating  the  operation  of  speech,  taken  in  its  whole 
extent ; the  other,  the  art  of  speech  considered  no 
otherwise  than  as  applied  to  the  particular  purpose 
of  exercising,  occasionally,  through  the  medium  of 
the  imagination,  influence  over  the  affectiorf  and 
the  pensions,  no  wonder  if,  in  works  having  for 
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castic*  i.  e.  Censorial,  and  simply  Exegetic,  + 
i.  e.  Expository,  or  Enunciatwe.  Eicastic,  or 


their  subject  the  import  of  this  word,  the  line  drawn 
between  these  two  connected  signihcations  should 
be  found  not  altogether  clear  and  uniform  ; in  this 
or  that  work  taken  singly,  not  clear  ; in  such  or 
such  two  works  compared  together,  not  the  same. 

How  narrow  the  conception  is,  which,  by  the 
word  rhetoric  has  been  presented  to  the  authors  of 
tlie  small  institutional  books  above  alluded  to,  may 
be  seen,  by  means  of  a glance  bestowed  on  the  string 
of  delinitious  and  examples,  of  which  the  books  so 
intituled  are  composed,  and  scarcely  by  any  other 
means.  In  any  one  of  these  books  may  be  seen  the 
import  of  this  api)ellation  taken  at  its  minimum. 
The  maximum  may  be  seen  in  the  definition  given 
of  it,  in  one  of  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  most 
recent  books  on  the  subject — viz.  The  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric,  by  the  late  Dr  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen. 
In  the  first  page  of  the  body  of  the  work,  after 
having,  without  notice  given  of  the  change,  or  of 
the  relation  between  the  import  of  tlie  two  words, 
substituted  eloquence  to  rhetoric — “ The  word  elo- 
quence, taken  in  its  greatest  latitude,  denotes  ” (he 
says)  “ that  art  or  talent  hy  which  the  discourse  is 
adapted  to  its  end.  All  the  ends  of  speaking  ” 
(continues  he)  “ are  reducible  to  four  ; every  speech 
being  intended  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  to 
please  the  imagination,  to  move  the  passions,  or  to 
inlluence  the  will.”  Thereupon,  not  adverting  to 
the  practice  of  writing,  whether  for  the  writer’s  own 
use,  or  for  the  use  of  others — Avhether  particular 
individuals  or  the  public  at  large,  he  immediately 
uses  not  only  the  word  speech,  but  the  word  spealc- 
ing,  as  co-extensive  with  and  synonymous  to  the 
word  discourse.  In  a Note,  “ the  word  eloquence" 
(s.ays  he)  “ in  common  conversation  is  seldom  used 
in  such  a comprehensive  sense.”  For  “ the  choice  ” 
made  “ of  this  definition,”  ho  thereupon  gives  two 
reasons  ; the  second  too  long  to  be  noticed  here  ; 
the  first  is,  that  “ it  exactly  corresponds  with  Tully’s 
idea  of  a perfect  orator,”  which  he  thereupon 
quotes.  But  in  this  the  Christian  Divine  does  the 
Heathen  Philosopher  much  more,  and  himself  much 
less  than  justice  : for  of  his  last  mentioned  end,  viz. 
inlluencing  the  wilt,  in  comparison  of  which  those 
mentioned  by  Tully  are,  all  of  them,  but  as  means, 
the  passage  from  Tully  says  nothing. 

In  regard  to  Grammar,  the  case  is,  that,  of  the 
field  of  language, — considered  without  reference  to 
the  particular  n.ature,  of  the  subject,  purpose,  or 
occasion  on  which  it  is  employed,  and  in  that  sense, 
in  a purely  ^/’aoimah'ca/ point  of  view, — the  consi- 
deration of  what  belongs  to  the  mutual  relations 
correspondent  to  the  ditt'erent  parts  of  speech,  docs 
not  cover  the  whole  expanse.  In  this  pai’t  of  the 
field,  what  is  wanted  for  use,  for  general  use,  is  a 
work,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  show  the 
cour.se  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
language, — i.  e.  the  particular  latigu.age  employed, 
whatsoever  it  be, — in  the  liighest  practical  degree, 
well  adapted  to  the  general  end  or  jjurpose  of  lan- 
guage, viz.  communication  of  thought,  abstraction 
made  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  particular 
pose,  to  which,  on  the  particular  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, it  may  hai)pen  to  it  to  be  employed.  By  the 

* [Dicastic.']  From  a Greek  word,  which  signifies 
to  determ  ine,  in  the  character  of  a judge. 

+ [Exegetic.'\  From  a Greek  word  which  signi- 
fies to  set  forth  in  the  way  of  discourse. 


Censorial,  i.  e.  expressive  of  a judgment  or 
sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  as 
intended  by  the  author  of  the  discourse,  to  be 
attached  to  the  ideas  of  the  several  voluntary 
actions,  (or  say  vnodifications  of  human  con- 
duct,) which,  in  the  course  of  it,  are  brought 
to  view  : in  other  words,  his  opinion,  in  rela- 
tion to  each  such  act,  on  the  question,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  done,  ought  to  be  left  undone, 
or  may,  without  impropriety,  be  done  or  left 
undone. 

Simply  Exegetic,  i.  e.  Expository  or  Enunci- 
ativc,  viz.  in  so  far  as,  without  bestowing  any 
such  mark  of  approbation,  disapprobation,  or 
indifference,  the  discourse  has  for  its  object  the 
stating  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  has, 
on  each  such  occasion,  actually  come  to  pass, 
or  is  likely  to  have  come  to  pass,  or  to  have 
place  at  present,  or  to  be  about  to  come  to  pass 
iu  future, — i.  e.  what  act  is,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  most  likely  to  have  been  done,  to  be 
doing,  or  to  be  about  to  be  done. 

This  division  has  for  its  source  the  nature  of 
the  mental  faculty,  to  which  the  discourse  is 
immediately  addressed.  In  so  far  as  the  dis- 
course is  of  the  Censorial  cast,  the  faculty  to 
which  it  addresses  itself,  aud  which,  in  so  do- 
ing, it  seeks  to  influence,  is  the  volitional — the 
will,  or  at  any  rate  the  pathematic.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  of  the  simply  Exqmitory,  or  Enuncia- 
tive,  cast,  the  ouly  faculty  to  which  it  immedi- 
ately applies  itself,  viz.  by  seeking  to  afford 
information  to  it,  is  the  intellectual  faculty, 
the  understanding. 

For  a synonym,  Dicastio  Ethics  may  have 
the  single-worded  appellative  Eeontology.  J 

The  principle  of  division,  deduced  from  this 


observation  of  the  rules,  called  rides  of  grammar, 
belonging  to  the  particular  language  in  question, 
true  it  is,  that  general  purpose  will  in  some  mea- 
sure be  accomplislied.  But  to  afford  a complete 
direction  for  tlic  complete  accomplishment  of  it, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  require,  in  addition 
to  those  at  present  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
grammatical  rules,  others,  in  considerable  numbers, 
extent  and  variety,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
lirougbt  to  view.  To  attempt  something  in  tliis  way 
has  been  among  the  designs  comprehended  in  the 
present  work. 

+ [Deontology.']  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
of  which  shgnWxes  fit,  fitting,  right,  becoming,  proper. 
Deontology — an  account  or  indication  of  that  which, 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  whatsoever  it  be,  is 
(i.  e.  by  him  who  speaks  or  writes,  is  regarded  as 
hemg)  fit,  fitting,  becoming,  proper.  It  is  in  sound 
Old)',  and  not  in  signification,  that  it  has  any  con- 
nexion with  the  word  ontology,  emploj-cd  above. 

Applied  to  every  branch  of  Ethics,  taken  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word  Ethics,  the  u.se  of  such  a 
word  as  Deontology  aflords  a promise  of  being  at- 
tended with  considerable  convenience.  It  will 
accord  equally  well  with  every  system  which  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  devised,  in  relation  to  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  : in  the  use  of  it,  no 
such  incongruity  and  presumption  is  involved,  as 
that  which  is  called  petitio  principii — i.  e.  a begging 
of  the  question,  an  assumption  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. 
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■oorce,  will  be  seen  to  be  applicable,  and  ac- 
coidingly  applying  itself,  severally  to  all  the 

following  ones.  „ . / ■ . , 

Division  16.* * * §  Division  oi  J^thics  (^wnGtnGr 
Expository  or  Dicastic)  into  Genicoscopic,-\r 
i.  e.  general  matUrs-regarding,  and  Idiosco- 
pic,t  i.  e.  particular-matters-regarding. 

Synonyms  to  Genicoscopic,  as  applied  to 
Ethics,  are,  1.  Theoretical;  2.  Speculative. 
Synonyms  to  Idioscopic,  as  applied  to  Ethics, 
is  the  word  practical. 

In  this,  as  commonly  in  other  cases,  the 
limits  between  general  and  particular  not  be- 
ing determinate,  so  neither  are  those  between 
what,  on  the  one  hand,  is  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative, on  the  other,  practical.  Of  the  obser- 
vations expressed,  snch  part  as  is  allotted  to 
the  explanation  and  fixation  of  the  import  of 
general  words — words  of  extensive  import,  the 
use  of  each  of  which  is  spread  over  the  whole 
field,  or  a large  portion  of  the  whole  field,  of 
the  art  and  .science — will  belong  mostly  to  the 
genicoscopic,  theoretical,  or  speculative  branch  ; 
and,  under  the  name  of  principles,  to  the  above 
observations  will  naturally  be  added  any  such 
rules,  whether  of  the  expository  or  the  censo- 
rial cast,  as  in  this  respect  are  most  extensive. 

The  deeper  it  descends  into  particulars,  the 
more  plainly  it  will  be  seen  to  belong  to  the 
idioscopic.  In  so  far  as,  with  the  incidents 
exhibited  in  the  fictitious  narrative,  any  rules 
of  a deontologieal  nature  (as  in  modern  pro- 
ductions is  frequently  the  case)  happen  to  be 
intermixed,  the  matter  of  novels  and  romances 
comes  to  be  included  in,  and  the  immense 
mass  of  it  forms  but  a part  of,  the  matter  of 

PRACTICAL  ETHICS. 

Division  17.  Division  of  Ethics — whether 
Exegetic  or  Dicastic,  and  whether  Genico- 
Ecopic  or  Idioscopic,intoyfyioZiosco/.iic,§i.e.^io- 
litical-state-not-regarding,  viz.  private  ethics. 
Ethics  in  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word, — 
and  Polioscopic,  i.  e.  political-state-regarding,\\ 
viz.  Govern.mext,%  alias  Politics.** 

Division  10.  Division  of  Politics  and  Go- 


*  This  division  will  not  be  found  in  the  Table.' — 
Ed. 

+ [Crcwtcosco/nc.]  From  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  signifying  general. 

X ifdioscopio.']  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
signifying  particular. 

§ [Apolioscopic.l  From  three  Greek  words ; the 
first  of  which  is  the  sign  of  negation  ; the  second 
signifies  a polititail  state,  and  the  third  regarding. 

it  [ Po/msco/'ic.  ] From  two  Greek  words,  as 
above. 

^ {Government.']  **  [Poh'ffcs.]  By  the  word 
Goveniineni,  tfie  practice,  and  thence  the  art,  seems 
to  be  more  especially  signified;  by  the  word  Poli- 
tics, the  corresponding  branch  of  science. 

A commodious  division  of  Private  Ethics  mio^ht 
be  into  esoscopie  and  exoscopic,  i.  e.  wilkin-rega  d’ 
ing,  (or  say  self-regarding,)  and  extra-regardina 
what  It  IS  right  for  a man  to  do,  in  so  far  as  his  own 
IS  the  sole  interest  in  question,  and  what  it  becomes 
right  for  him  to  do,  when  the  interests  of  other  sen- 
aitive  beings  are  taken  into  the  account. 


vernment  into  Esoseopie,ff  i.  e.  internal  or 
intmor-concerws-regarding,  viz.  Internal  Go- 
vernment,— and  Exoscopic,  i.  e.  external- 
concerns-regarding, — viz.  Inter-national  Go- 
vernment and  Politics. 

By  internal  Politics,  may  be  understood  that 
branch  of  Ethics  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
conduct  of  Government,  i.  e.  of  the  ruling  mem- 
bers of  the  political  comnnmity  or  state  in 
question,  as  towards  the  whole  number  of  the 
members  of  that  same  community  ; by  Inter- 
national Politics,  that  branch  of  Ethics,  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  conduct  of  Government, 
as  above,  as  towards  the  members,  whether 
rulers  or  subjects,  of  other  such  communities. 

Division  19.  Divi.sion  of  Internal  Govern- 
ment and  Politics,  into  Nomothetic,  [Nomothe- 
tioscopic,  §§]  i.  e.  legislative,  Legislation, 
— and  Aneunomothctic,  [Aneuuoniotlietiosco- 
pic,  nil]  i.  e.  without  legislation, — viz.  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  by  the  establishing  of  laws 
that  tlie  business  of  government  is  carried  on, 
it  is  carried  on  in  the  way  of  legislation  ; in 
so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  otherwise  than  by  the 
establishing  of  laws,  it  is  carried  on  in  the  way 
of  Administration. 

Division  20.  Division  of  Administration 


j-t  {Esoscopie.]  From  two  Greek  words,  the  first 
of  which  signifies  within  or  intvards  : looking  in- 
wards, viz.  to  the  welfare  of  that  individual  alone, 
h)'  whom,  on  the  occasion  in  que.stion,  the  subject 
in  question — viz.  liis  own  conduct — is  looked  into. 

++  {Exoscopic.]  From  two  Greek  words;  the  first 
of  which  signifies  outwards : looking  outward.s,  i.  e. 
to  the  welfare  of  some  person  or  persons,  other  than 
the  one  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  as  above. 

Two  word.s  from  ttie  same  roots,  viz.  esoteric  and 
exoteric,  are  already  in  the  langu.age  ; they  are, 
however,  but  lit.tie  in  use.  heing  terms  of  technical 
divinity,  applied  to  the  case  where  the  same  dis- 
course is  supposed  to  have  bad.  in  the  intention  of 
him  whose  discourse  it  was.  two  different  mean- 
ings : one,  in  which  it  was  designed  that  it  should 
he  understood  by  one  person  or  set  of  persons  ; an- 
other, ill  which  it  \v.ts  designed  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  another. 

[ §§  Government-hy-legislation-regarding.] 

[ nil  Government-otherwise-than-by-legislation 
regarding.] 

UliA  law  is  a di.scour.se — conceived  mostly  in  ge- 
neral, and  always  in  drU'^niinate,  words — expressive 
of  the  icill  of  some  person  or  perooos,  to  whom,  on 
the  occasion,  and  in  icLation  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, whether  by  habit  or  e.xpresr,  engagement,  the 
members  of  the  community  to  which  it  is  addressed 
are  disposed  to  pay  obedience. 

This  is  the  only  plain  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word : in  this  sense  the  object  of  which  it  is  clesig- 
native  is  a real  enlily.  In  every  otlier  sense,  it  is 
figurative  and  improper;  the  object  of  whicli  it  is 
designative  is  a mere  JictUious  eiUUy ; and  every 
discourse,  in  wliich  the  realiiy  of  it  is  assumed  de- 
lusory. 

Mostly  in  general  words — loose  is  the  expres- 
sion ; but  the  looseness  was  unavoidable.  Of  the 
mode  and  degree  of  generality,  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish a law  from  an  order  of  administration,  uo 
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fato  Aneritiic*  [ Aneristicoscopic,+]  i.  e.  Un- 
tontentims,  viz.  Administration  in  the  more 
lommoD  import  of  the  term, — and  Eristic, 
[Eristicoscopic,  J]  i.  e.  Contentious — viz.  Judi- 
cature. 

Division  21.  Division  of  Judicature  into 
Autothetic,%  [AutothetoscopiCjll]  i.  e.  self-estab- 

description  is  to  be  found  anjwhere  ; and  any  de- 
Bcription  on  the  subject  ■would  here  be  out  of  place. 

Scarcely,  perhaps,  will  the  few  lines  that  follow 
lind  excuse. 

Of  the  hands,  by  which  political  potvcr — whether 
of  the  administrative  or  the  legislative  cast — ^is  exer- 
cised, the  situation  may  be  either  supreme  or  subor- 
dinate. In  common  speech,  however, — so  indistinct 
are  the  conceptions  commonly  entertained,  and  the 
lanraage  commonly  held,  in  this  part  of  the  field 
of  tliought  and  action, — the  terms  legislation  and 
legislators  are  wont  to  be  regarded  and  employed, 
ns  if  applicable  in  no  other  case  than  that  in  which 
the  situation  of  the  hands,  by  which  the  power  is 
exercised,  is  supreme.  Accordingly,  and  in  con- 
sequence, in  the  case  where  it  is  regai'ded  as  being 
subordinate,  the  discourses,  in  and  by  which  their 
■will  stands  expressed,  are,  by  a confusion  of  terms, 
wont  to  be  spoken  of,  as  being  the  result  of  the 
exercise,  not  of  legislative  but  of  administrative 
power : as  acts,  not  of  legislation  but  administration. 

Between  such  discourses,  as  are  regarded  as 
being  the  results  or  products  of  the  exercise  of 
legmative  power,  and  such  as  are  not  regarded  in 
that  light  (the  will  expressed  being,  in  both  in- 
stances, regarded  as  the  will  of  a person  or  per- 
sons, possessing  in  that  behalf  competent  autho- 
rity) the  line  of  separation  remains,  even  to  this 
day,  altogether  unsettled  and  indeterminate. 
Among  the  terms,  employed  in  the  designation  of 
the  various  objects,  whether  persons  or  things,  to 
which  the  discourse  makes  reference,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  those,  which,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  individual,  are  of  the  generic  cast, — 
being  names  of  soHs  of  persons  or  mings,  and  not 
merely  of  individxial  persons  or  things,  the  more 
likely, — the  less  that  proportion,  the  less  likely, — 
the  discourse  is,  to  be  regarded  as  a result  of  the 
exercise  of  legislative  power. 

* [Aneristic.'\  From  two  Greek  words  : one  of 
which  is  a sign  of  negation;  the  other  signifies  con- 
tention or  of  contention. 

The  science  corresponding  to  the  aii  of  judica- 
ture is  termed  Jurisprudence.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  Jurisprudence  is 
employed.  In  France  and  in  French  it  has  been 
used  to  designate  what,  in  English,  is  called  Com- 
mon, or  Uwcritten,  Late,  in  conti-adistinction  to 
Statute,  or  Written,  Law.  'Witness  Jurisprudence 
des  Arrtts. 

[+  Uncontentious-administration-regarding.] 

[*  Contentious-administr.ation-regarding.] 

§ [Autothetic.'\  From  two  Greek  words;  the 
first  of  which  signifies  self;  the  second,  established. 

[!i  Se'-f-grounded-judicature-regarding  ; from 
auiotheiic  and  scopic.  Many  are  even  the  already 
made  compounds,  which  the  common  Lexicon 
(Hederic  s)  presents  as  capable  of  being,  with 
more  or  less  propriety  and  felicity,  capable  of  be- 
ing, in  the  character  of  synonyms  to  this  word 
autothetic,  employed  to  designate  the  differential 
character,  by  which  Law  in  this  form  is  distin- 
ftiished  from.  Law  in  the  Statute  form : autothemeth- 
iself-gTounded) ; auiogrnethlic,  (self-sprung); 


lished,  viz.  Judicature,  according  to  Common 
alias  Unwritten  Law, — a.ndCatanomothetic,^ 
[Catanomothetoscopic,**]  i.  e.  according  to  Le- 
gislation, viz.  Judicature  according  to  Statute 
alias  Written  Law. 

Section  IX. 

Explanations,  relative  to  the  abate  Sketch  and 
Table. 

In  the  sketch  thus  attempted,  the  following 
particulars  present  themselves  as  having,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  a claim  to  notice.  Sub- 
joined to  them,  respectively,  are  a few  ques- 
tions, in  relation  to  which  some  satisfaction 
may  not  improbably,  it  is  supposed,  be  looked 
for,  and  will  accordingly  be  here  endeavoured 
to  be  afforded  : — 

1.  In  the  Tabular  Diagram,  and  accordingly 
in  the  Explanation  given  of  it,  the  division  or 
ramification  professes  all  along  to  be  exhaus- 
tive.— Question  1.  What  are  the  uses  or  advan- 
tages derivable  from  a tabular  sketch,  exhi- 
biting in  one  view  a number,  more  or  less 
considerable,  of  the  branches  of  art  and 
science?  Ansxcer.  See  § 10. — Question  2. 
Why  branches  of  Art  and  Science,  and  not 
Arts  and  Sciences  1 Answer.  Because,  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  Art  and  Science  are 
found  together  : no  branch  of  art  without  a 
correspondent  branch  of  science — no  branch 
of  science  without  a correspondent  branch  of 
art.  It  is  not  that  in  one  part  of  the  field  you 
have  an  art,  iu  another  a science,  in  a third 
both  ; but  that  in  whatever  part  you  have  either, 
you  have  both.  See  Chrestomathia,  Table  I. 
Note  (32.)  supra,  p.  24. — Question  3.  Why 
exhaustive!  What  are  the  uses  and  advan- 
tages resulting  from  its  being  so  ? Answer. 
See  § 11. — Question  4.  Can  it,  by  any  and 
what  means,  be  proved  to  be  so  ? Answer. 
See  § 12. — Question  5.  The  idea  of  the  utility 
of  exhaustiveness,  as  applied  to  logical  divi- 
sion— is  it  new  to  the  scientijic,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  the  logical  world  ? Answer.  Far 
from  new  ; but  at  the  same  time  not  as  yet 
quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  here  be  rendered.  See  § 13. — Question 
6.  Can  any  directions  be  given,  by  the  pur- 
suance of  which,  the  exhaustiveness  of  a sys- 
tematic sketch,  of  the  subdivisions  and  con- 
tents, of  any  branch  of  art  and  science  may 
be  secured  ? Answer.  See  § 12. 

2.  The  ramification  is  all  along  dichotomous, 
alias  bifurcate,  i.  e.  two-pronged. — Question  1. 
Why  bifurcate  rather  than  multifurcate  ? 
Answer.  To  secure  its  being  exhaustive  ; con- 
cerning which,  see  § 12. — Question  2.  Is  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  bifurcation  to  exhaus- 


autogonous,  (self-begotten) ; autognomonic,  (self- 
opinioned)  ; autobulic,  (self-counselled),  &c.  &c.I 
^ [Catanomothetic.\  From  three  Greek  words: 
the  first  of  which  signifies  accoriatgto;  thesecoc4, 
law,  or  by  law;  the  third,  establislied. 

[•*  Law-grounded-judicatnrfr-rcgwding.I 
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tiyenesa  new,  as  above  ? ^nticer.  So  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  See  § 13. 

3.  Of  the  first  partition  of  this  kind  that 
occurs,  the  result  is  composed  of  ttro,  and  no 

than  two,  branches  of  art  and  science, 
which  are  thereby  represented  as  included  in 
that  one,  the  division  of  which  has  thus  been 
made ; and  as  containing  between  them  the 
whole  contents  of  it.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
any  other. 

4.  Of  those  two  condivident  branches,  the 
names  are  respectively  formed  by,  and  com- 
posed of,  the  name  of  the  immediate  trunk, — 
which,  grammatically  speaking,  is  a noun- 
suhstantite, — followed,  in  each  of  the  two  in- 
stances, by  a noun-adjectixe.  Question  1.  Of 
this  two-worded  name  what  is  the  use?  An- 
swer. To  afford  a definition,  and,  by  means  of 
the  definition,  an  e.v])lanation,  of  the  name 
constituting  the  immediate  timnk. 

5.  Being  thus  composed  of  two  words  put 
together,  each  such  name  may,  in  Greeh-sprung 
language,  be  termed  a poly-epic,  and  in  parti- 
cular a biepic,  name  ; in  English-sprung  lan- 
guage, a many-icorded,  and  in  particular  a 
tico-tcorded  name. 

6.  In  every  instance,  for  reasons  that  have 
already  been  brought  to  view,  (§  G.)  this  two- 
worded  name  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a Greek- 
sprung,  and  in  most  instances  a newly-framed 
denomination.  Question.  Why  Greek-sprung  ? 
Answer.  See  above,  § 6. 

7.  In  several  instances,  in  the  character  of 
synonyms,  subjoined  to  this  principal  bicpic 
and  Greek-spning  name,  are  other  such  names, 
one  or  more  in  each  division ; for  which  see 
the  Notes.  Question.  Why  these  synonyms  ? 
Answer.  1.  That,  in  each  such  group  of  names, 
the  identity  of  import  between  the  several 
names  may  be  established  ; and  in  so  far  that 
error  prevented,  which  would  have  place,  if, 
from  diversity  in  the  sign,  diversity  in  the  ob- 
ject meant  to  be  brought  to  view  were  in- 
ferred. 2.  That  by  each  of  these  names  the 
object  may  in  future  be  made  known — not  by 
that  name  only,  but  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
others  : — so  that,  on  each  occasion,  that  one  of 
them  may  be  employed,  which,  with  reference 
to  that  same  occasion,  appears  most  conve- 
nient. 

8.  In  most  instances,  to  those  Greek-sprung 
two-worded  names,  are  added  one  or  more 
two-worded,  or  many-worded.  English-sprung 
names.  Question.  Why  these  names?  An- 
swer.  To  make  known  the  import  to  such 
readers  of  English,  to  wdiom  the  import  of  the 
Greek-sprung  names,  new  as  they  mostly  are, 
■ — especially  to  English  readers, — would  not 
explain  itself.  By  the  nnavoidable  awkward- 
ness of  these  compound  English  names,  will 
be  afforded  the  only  justification  that  could  be 
afforded  for  the  practice  of  employing  any 
such  names,  as,  being  borrowed  from  a foreign 
language, — and  that  a dead  one, — are,  until 
explanations  of  them  have  respectively  been 
given  and  received,  not  intelligible  to  any  but 


the  comparatively  small  number,  of  those  by 
whom  the  import  of  the  corresponding  foreign 
words  happens  to  be  understood. 

9.  Also,  in  several  instances,  new-coined, 
mono-epic,  or  single-worded  Greek-sprung, 
names.  Question  \.  To  what  purpose  are 
they  thus  added  ? Answer.  To  .show  by  what 
means,  in  these  several  instances,  the  facility, 
afforded  by  the  use  of  single-worded  appella- 
tive.s,  may  be  substituted  to  the  entanglement 
and  embarrassment  produced  by  the  use  of 
many-worded  ones. 

10.  Also,  in  several  instances,  appellatives 
already  in  familiar  use.  Question  1.  For  what 
purpose  are  these  added  ? Answer.  For  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  fixation  of  the 
import  of  these  most  familiar  terms,  viz.  by 
presenting  the  clearest  and  most  correct  con- 
ception that  can  be  afforded,  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  objects  respectively  desig- 
nated by  them,^ — and  thus  giving  the  greatest 
extent  that  can  be  given,  to  whatsoever  bene- 
fits may  be  derivable,  from  the  use  of  a Table 
constructed  in  this  mode. 

11.  The  first  single-worded  names  that 
occur,  viz.  Eudwmonics  and  its  associate  On- 
tology (both  of  them  Greek-sprung,)  are  so 
many  names  of  that  trunk  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  several  pairs  of  branches, — pro- 
ducts of  successive  acts  of  partition  or  ramifi- 
cation,— may  be  styled  the  universal  trunk : — 
Eudcemonics,  the  universal  trunk  of  Aids; 
Ontology,  of  Sciences. 

12.  With  reference  to  the  two  branches  into 
which  it  is  divided,  the  name  of  every  branch 
of  art  and  science,  which  here  presents  itself, 
may,  as  above,  be  termed  the  name  of  the  im- 
mediate trunk.  Every  such  immediate  trunk 
may,  with  reference  to  the  universal  trunk,  be 
styled  a gxirticular  or  partial  trunk.* 

13.  Any  number  of  trunks,  intervening  be- 
tween the  universal  trunk  and  the  partial 
trunk  in  question,  may,  with  reference  to  these 
two  trunks,  be  styled  intermediate  trunks. 

14.  The  trunk,  which  stands  next  to  the 
universal  trunk,  may  be  styled  the  partial 
trunk  of  the  first  rank  or  order;  that  which 
stands  next  to  it,  the  partial  trunk  of  the 
second  rank  or  order  : and  so  on. 

15.  In  some  instances,  several  partial  trunks 
are  of  the  same  rank  or  order.  This  is  the 
case,  as  often  as,  from  different  sources,  the 
same  trunk  is  successively  subjected  to  so 
many  different  divisive  operations.  In  this 
case,  whatsoever  be  the  number  of  these  ope- 
rations, the  divisions  performed  by  them  may, 
in  every  instance,  be  equally  exhaustive.  Be 
the  numbers  of  sets  of  branches  (viz.  in  so  far 
as  the  bifurcate  mode  is  conformed  to,  jiairs 
of  branches)  ever  so  numerous,  the  operations 
themselves,  and  the  pairs  of  branches,  which 


* Thus,  in  Botany,  within  an  universal  umbel, 
are,  in  the  instance  of  many  plants,  included  a 
number  of  umbels,  termed  on  that  account  partial 
umbels. 
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are  respectively  their  results,  are  all,  with 
reference  to  each  other,  co-ordinate:  w'ith  re- 
ference to  the  results  of  a division,  performed 
on  any  trunk  of  a higher  rank,  (tlie  Jiighest 
rank  being  expressed  by  the  smallest  num- 
ber) subordinate:  with  reference  to  the  re- 
sults, of  a division  performed  on  a trunk  of  a 
lower  rank,  superordinate. 

16.  The  relation  which,  by  the7«sser  aggre- 
gate designated  by  the  name  attached  to  any 
such  subordinate  trunk,  is  borne  to  the  greater 
aggregate  designated  by  the  name  attached 
to  its  immediate  superordinate,  is  the  same  as 
that  which,  in  the  language  of  the  current 
logic,  a species  bears  to  its  next  immediate 
genus — the  genus  of  which  it  is  the  immediate 
species.  The  trunk,  here  styled  the  unixersal 
trunk,  corresponds  to  the  genus  generalissimum 
of  logicians. 

17.  Contrarily  to  the  usage,  which  seems 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  prevalent, — for  giv- 
ing intimation  of  the  relation  which,  in  each 
instance,  is  represented  as  having  place  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  its  two  immediate 
branches,  the  word  is— instead  of  being  omit- 
ted, and  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  is 
inserted.* 

Question  1.  Why  thus  depart  from  the  most 
usual,  it  being  also  the  most  simple,  mode  2 

Answer  1.  To  exclude  obscurity:  unless  the 
sign  of  this  instrument  of  connexion  is  brought 
to  view,  no  meaning  is  fully  and  adequately 
expressed  : — unless  the  import  of  it  is  present 
to  the  mind,  no  meaning  is  comprehended. 
True  it  is,  that,  to  the  mind  of  one,  to  whom 
Tables  of  this  kind  are  to  a certain  degree 
familiar,  the  import  of  this  necessary  bond  of 
connexion  may,  at  the  first  glance,  and  at  the 
same  instant,  have  been  presented  by  those 
words  of  the  proposition,  which  are  inserted : 
and  thus  far  no  obscurity  has  place.  But, 
other  minds  there  may  be,  by  wliich,  though 
through  the  above-mentioned  means,  this  same 
conception,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  been 
obtained  by  them,  yet  for  some  time  it  will 
not  have  been  obtained : and,  till  it  is  obtained, 
the  undesirable  quality  of  obscurity  remains  in 
the  object,  and  the  unpleasant  sense  o(  fruitless 
labour  in  the  mind  to  which  the  object  is  pre- 
sented. 

Answer  2.  To  exclude  ambiguity. — By  the 


* Tlie  word  is — parcel  of  the  aggregcite  of  inti- 
mately related  words,  framing,  altogether,  what, 
by  grammarians,  is  called  a verb,  viz.  the  verb 
substantive— the  verb  by  which  existence  and  no- 
thing else  is  indicated — (a  verb — as  if  the  different 
sorts  of  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  were,  all 
of  them  put  together,  no  more  than  one)  is  by  logi- 
cians styled  the  copula:  i.  e.  the  instrument  of 
connexion,  of  which,  in  the  operation,  styled  by 
logicians  predication,  the  import  is  always  either 
expressed  or  understood.  By  it,  unless  where  the 
sign  of  negation  is  added  to  it,  existence  is,  in 
every  instance,  attributed  to  some  one  object,  and, 
in  most  instances,  identity,  coincidence,  or  con- 
nexion, to  two  objects  with  which  it  is  associated. 
VoL.  VIII. 


sort  of  omission  here  in  question,  it  may  be, 
that,  in  the  individual  sketch  in  question, 
framed  as  it  is  here  framed,  the  imperfection 
thus  denominated  would  not  have  been  found 
produced.  But,  in  a Table,  framed  in  the 
manner,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  most  Tables 
constructed  for  the  sort  of  purpose  here  in 
question  have  been  framed,  the  imperfection 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  apt  to  have  place. 
Two  cases  may  be  mentioned,  in  either  of 
which  it  has  i^lace  : 1.  In  so  far  as,  between 
any  two  nouns  that  have  place  in  the  Table, 
a doubt  arises,  wdiat  is  the  copula  intended, 
viz.  whether  the  simple  copula — the  verb  sub- 
stantice — or  this  or  that  complex  copula,  that 
is,  any  vei’b,  other  than  the  verb  substantive.i* 
2.  In  so  far  as,  this  simple  copula  being  the 
one  fixed  upon,  so  it  is  that  of  the  nouns,  for 
the  connexion  of  which  it  is  capable  of  serv- 
ing, the  number  is  greater  than  two,  a doubt 
arises  for  the  connexion  of  what  two  or  more 
it  was  intended  to  serve. 

In  the  Table  of  D'Alembert,  these  doubts — 
one  of  them  at  least,  if  not  both — will  fre- 
quently, it  is  believed,  be  found  presenting 
themselves. 

Answer  3.  To  exclude  misconception. — As 
often  as  of  two  conceptions,  by  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  which  ambiguity  is  presented,  one 
alone  is  that  which  was  intended  by  him 
whose  discourse  the  discourse  is,  here  the  am- 
biguity has  two  issues  or  modes  of  termination, 
either  of  them  capable  of  taking  place.  In  so 
far  as  that  which  happens  to  be  embraced  by 
the  reader,  is  different  from  that  which  was 
intended  by  the  writer,  misconception  is  the 
result. 

17.  For  presenting  to  view  so  many  different 
classes  of  the  words  of  which  the  Table  in 
question  is  composed,  so  many  different  ty/.n’S 
are,  it  may  be  observed,  employed : — viz.  1. 
for  the  designation  of  the  Greek-sprung  words, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the 
immediate  trunk,  constitute  respectively  the 
two-worded  names  of  its  immediate  bi-auches. 
Italics,  and  these  in  a comparatively  large 
type,  are  employed. 

18.  — 2.  For  the  familiar  English  words, 
which,  when  strung  together  in  the  form  of 
one  composite  word,  form  those  appellatives 
which,  to  the  English  reader,  are  designed  to 
afford  an  explanation  of  the,  in  most  instances, 
new,  and,  in  every  instance.  Greek-sprung 
epithet, — the  common  Roman  types,  and  in  a 
comparatively  small  size,  are  employed. 

19.  — 3.  For  the  words,  which  form  respec- 
tively those  single-worded  appellatives,  which, 

+ In  addition  to  the  import  of  the  copula,  i.  e. 
of  the  mere  sign  of  existence,  by  every  verb  other 
tb.an  the  verb  substantive,  the  import  of  the  name 
of  some  quality  or  o.ber,  either  in  the  character  of 
a permanent,  or  in  that  of  a momentaiy  one,  niay, 
it  is  believed,  be  found  presented  to  the  mind  : — 
and  this,  over  and  above  any  of  those  accessory 
imports,  which  are  denoted  by  the  grammatical 
terms,  mood,  tense,  person,  and  number . 
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being  of  Greek  origin,  and  for  the  most  part 
new,  have  on  the  present  occasion  been  framed 
for  the  present  purpose, — the  sort  of  type 
called  black-letter  is  employed. 

20.  — 4.  For  those  words,  which,  being  re- 
spectively names  of  so  many  branches  of  art 
and  science,  are  already  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  in  familiar  use,^ — for  these  appella- 
tives, whether  single-worded  or  two-worded, 
—capital  letters  are  employed. 

21.  As  the  trunks,  which  they  respectively 
designate,  recede  further  and  further  from  the 
universal  trunk,  the  types  employed  for  these 
capitals  are  smaller  and  smaller.* 

Questions  respecting  Articles  17  to  21. 

Question  1.  Why,  for  the  different  classes  of 
words,  employ  types  of  different  speciesi — 
Answer.  That,  at  short  glances,  the  differences 
may  be  the  more  rapidly  and  clearly  appre- 
hended. 

Question  2.  Why,  for  trunks,  at  differeui 
distances  from  the  universal  trunk,  emplo) 
types  of  different  sizes  l—Answer.  That  the  re- 
lations, which  have  place,  in  respect  of  extent 
of  import,  between  these  several  terms,  may 
be  the  more  rapidly  and  clearly  apprehended. 

Question  3.  For  the  English  many-wordeu 
appellatives  (viz.  epithets)  inserted  for  the 
explanation  of  the  corresponding  Greek-sprung. 
and  mostly  new-coined,  appellatives,  why  em- 
ploy so  small  a type  ? — Answer.  In  order  that, 
forming  as  it  were  so  many  botches,  they  may, 
while  offering  themselves  to  the  eye,  rather 
recede  from  it  than  meet  it,  so  as  not  to  be 
looked  at,  but  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for 
the  use  of  them  presents  itself. 

Uncouth  as  this  portion  of  the  language  here 
employed  cannot  be  denied  to  be,  it  is  not  more 
so  than  that  in  which,  for  the  accommodatiaa 
of  English  readers,  entire  works,  viz.  on  the 
subject  of  Botany,  may  be  seen  composed. 

Question  4.  For  those  names  of  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  already  in  familiar  use, 
why  employ  large  and  conspicuous  capitals  ? 
Answer.  That  with  a particular  degree  of 
force  they  may  attract  the  eye  : two  main 
uses  of  the  Table  being  the  helping  to  fix  the 
imports  respectively  attached  to  these  most 
frequently  employed  appellatives,  and  to  ex- 
hibit to  view,  in  the  clearest  mannei',  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  objects  w'hich 
they  are  respectively  employed  to  designate. 

22.  By  the  familiar  sign,  composed  of  the 
letters  i.  e. — initials  of  the  Latin  words,  id  est, 
— the  eye  is  throughout  conducted  to  the 
above-mentioned  explanatory  words,  explana- 
tory of  the  Greek-sprung  adjectives  ; by  the 
kindred  sign,  viz.  for  videlicet,  to  those  appel- 
latives in  common  use,  to  which,  for  the  reason 
above-mentioned,  the  types  called  capitals 
have  been  allotted. 

23.  Though,  by  means  of  some  of  the  above- 


* It  will  be  found  that  the  author  has,  in  his 
table,  diverged  slightly  from  this  description.— 


mentioned  appellatives, — viz.  trunk,  unirer-‘ 
sal  trunk,  partial  trunks,  and  intermediate 
branches,  the  matter  of  the  Table  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a tree, 
yet  the  position  of  the  object  styled  the  uni- 
versal trunk,  is  at  the  top  of  the  Table  ; and 
that  of  the  branches,  instead  of  being  higher 
and  higher,  is  lower  and  lower,  as  they  recede 
from  it.  Question.  Why  this  apparent  contra- 
diction and  incongruity  1 Answer.  That,  here 
in  the  tabular  diagram,  as  in  the  continued 
explanatory  discourse,  these  parts,  which,  for 
the  understanding  of  it,  require  to  be  first 
read,  may  be  the  first  to  meet  the  eye.  Nor, 
at  bottom,  is  there  any  absolute  contradiction 
in  the  case.  Roots,  as  well  as  trunks,  have 
their  branches  : and  in  the  instance  of  a 
numerous  tribe  of  plants  ; in  a word,  in  that 
of  trees  in  general,  by  so  simple  a cause  as  a 
change  in  the  surrounding  medium,  branches 
i»eing  buried  in  the  earth,  while  roots  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  not  only  under  the  hand  of 
the  artist,  but  even  under  the  hand  of  Nature, 
roots  are  found  convertible  into  branches,  as 
well  as  branches  into  roots. 

Section  X. 

Uses  of  a Synoptic  Encyclopedical  Table  or 
Diagram. 

By  the  name  of  an  Encyclopedical  Sketch^ 
two  perfectly  different,  however  nearly  re- 
lated,  objects  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
designated,  and  under  that  common  appella- 
tive thereby  comprehended.  The  one  is,  a 
continued  discourse,  expressed  in  the  forms  of 
ordinary  language  : the  other  is  a Systematic 
Table  or  Diagram,  so  constructed  as  to  be  in 
some  degree  emblematic.  In  the  continued 
discourse,  the  relations  in  question  are  ex- 
pressed at  length  in  words  and  words  alone  ; 
in  the  emblematic  diagram  some  image  is  em- 
ployed, by  reason  of  which,  while  by  their 
respective  names,  the  objects  in  question  are 
presented  to  the  eye,  all  of  them  in  the  same 
place,  and  at  the  same  time,  certain  relations* 

* Pleading  for  his  quondam  instructor,  the  poet 
A rchias,  “ Between  art  and  art,”  (says  Cicero,) 
there  exists  throughout  the  whole  assembLoge  of 
them,  commune  vinculum,  a common  tie — True  ; 
and  that  tie  is  the  one  already  above  indicated  : 
viz.  their  common  object — zcell-being—-hy  which 
they  are  constituted  so  many  branches  of  the  uni- 
versiil  art,  Eudaemonics.  Between  art  and  art  ? — - 
Y es  ; and  moreover  between  science  and  science ; 
and  of  these  the  common  tie  is  their  common  sub- 
ject, viz.  substance:'^  and  by  this  common  tie  it  is 
that  they  are  constituted  so  many  branches  of  the 
universal  science,  ontology — particular  as  well  as 
general  ontology  included,  as  above,  (§  3.)  But, 
between  art,  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  and  science, 

» In  the  import  of  this  word, — in  the  sense  in 
which,  by  the  Aristotelians — at  any  rate  by  the 
Christian  followers  of  that  philosophy — it  has  al- 
ways been  employed, — is  included  (it  should  be 
remembered)  not  matter  only  (i.  e.  all  bodies)  but 
mind; 
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wliich  they  bear  to  one  another,  are  at  the 
game  time  held  up  to  view.  As  to  the  image, 
that  of  a tree,  with  its  trunk  and  branches,  is 
that  which,  in  the  earliest  example  known,* 
was  thus  employed  ; nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  nature  of  the  case  affords  any  object  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

To  the  form  of  a continued  discourse  tlie 
advantage  attached  is,  that  the  quantity  of 
expianation  given  by  it  is  not  restricted  : but 
with  this  advantage  is  connected  a disadvan- 
tage, viz.  that,  if  it  be  of  a certain  length,  it 
Is  only  in  succession  that  the  several  parts  of 
it  are  presented  to,  and  can  be  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  by,  the  eye  ; so  that,  unless  it  be  under 
the  constantly  repeated  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment, of  turning  backwards  and  forwards,  leaf 
after  leaf,  or  that  of  a constant  strain  upon 
the  memory,  or  both,  no  comparison  of  part  to 
part  can  be  made. 

In  the  systematic  diagram,  the  advantage  is, 
that,  for  the  purpo.se  of  uninterrupted  and  uni- 
versal comparison,  continued  to  any  length, 
after  the  objects  with  their  several  relations 
have  been  respectively  explained,  each  of  them, 
at  whatever  length  may  have  been  deemed 
requisite,  in  and  by  the  continued  discourse, 
the  whole  assemblage  of  them  is,  or  at  least, 
as  above-mentioned,  may  be  so  brought  to- 
gether, as  to  be  kept  under  the  eye  at  once, 
forming  as  it  were  so  many  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  picture. 


taken  in  its  whole  extent,  there  runs  throughout 
that  all-pervading  and  most  intimate  connexion, 
which  has  above  been  brought  lo  view  : (See  Tab. 
I.  Note  3‘2.)  For  the  arts  hf  was  speaking  of,  the 
Orator  might  thus,  in  virtr.e  of  this  connexion, 
supposing  him  aware  of  it,  'md  supposing  it  to  have 
been  suitable  to  his  purpose  and  to  the  occasion, 
have  found  two,  viz.  tt"»  two  above-mentioned, 
common  ties. 

Not  that,  in  any  part  of  the  field,  any  such  con- 
ception, as  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  words 
in  question  to  convey,  of  those  general  ideas,  of 
which  they  are  respectively  the  names,  can  serve 
in  the  place  of  ideas  uerived  from  the  perception 
of  individuals,  of  the  correspondent  individual 
objects  respectively  contained  in  them.  No  ; it  is 
only  through  indivulued  objects,  that  any  clear  and 
adequate  ideas  are  presented  and  lodged  in  the 
mind : and  it  is  the  opposite  notion,  that  consti- 
tuted the  all-perva,ding  error  of  the  class  of  philo- 
sophers called  the  Schoolmen  or  School- Logicians, 
and  gave,  to  little  less  than  the  whole  mass  of 
knowledge  or  supposed  knowledge  of  those  times, 
the  character  of  a nut-shell  without  a kernel,  or  a 
skull  without  brains. 

But  what  it  IS  in  the  power  of  these  words  to  do 
is — to  afford  so  many  ready  reccgtuch  s,  as  it  were, 
or  bores,  in  which  the  individual  ideas, — in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  drawn  forth  from  the  individual 
objects  which  are  their  sources, — may  be  lodged 
and  depr^sited,  in  such  manner  as  to  take  hold  of 
the  memort,',  and  there  to  remain,  in  readiness  to 
be,  at  any  time,  called  up  for  use. 

* The  Tree  of  Porphyrins,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Table  hereto  annexed.  For  explanation,  see  the 
next  Section. 


Thus  it  is,  tliat  to  this  form  two  perfectly 
distinguishable,  howsoever  closely  connected, 
advantages,  both  of  them  of  a practical  nature, 
are  attached  : in  the  first  place,  of  the  whole 
matter  taken  together,  conception  is  facilitated 
and  expedited  ; in  the  next  place,  comparison 
■ — reciprocal  comparison — the  articles  being 
capable  of  being  run  over  for  all  purposes,  in 
all  directions,  and  in  all  imaginable  orders  of 
succession,  without  interruption,  and  with  that 
rapidity  which  is  proverbial  as  being  among 
the  characters  of  thought. 

To  set  against  these  advantages,  no  disad- 
vantage has  place,  except  that  to  the  quantity 
of  matter,  to  which  (Ais  form  is  capable  of  being 
given,  there  are  limits  which  apply  not  to  the 
other.  But,  within  these  limits,  here,  as  in  a 
map  or  an  assortment  of  maps,  it  is  seldom 
that,  be  tlie  purpose  what  it  may,  within  the 
quantity  of  space  capable  of  being  thus  em- 
ployed, a quantity  of  matter  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  will  not  be  capable  of  being  displayed. 

Anterior  to  the  time  of  Bacon,  were  the  pro- 
fit worth  the  trouble.  Encyclopedical  Sketches 
might,  even  in  the  tabular  form,  it  is  believed, 
be  found,  and  in  both  forms  in  no  inconsider- 
able abundance.  But,  by  the  true  lights,  shed 
upon  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  and  thence 
upon  the  field  of  art  and  science,  by  that  re- 
splendent genius,  all  those  false  lights  have 
been  extinguished. 

Of  the  two  above-distinguished  forms,  of 
which  an  Encyclopedical  Sketch  is  susceptible, 
the  only  one,  however,  of  which  the  works  of 
Bacon  afford  an  exemplification,  is  that  of  a 
continued  discourse,  the  purely  verbal  form. 

In  like  manner,  in  no  other  than  the  purely 
verbal  form,  and  that,  too,  wrought  in  a looser 
texture,maybe  seen  the  Encyclopedical  Sketch 
prefixed  by  Ephraim  Chambers  to  his  Diction- 
ary of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

With  the  two  Encylopedical  Sketches  of 
Bacon  and  Chambers  before  him,  lyAlembert 
prefixed  to  the  French  Encyclopedia  his  En- 
cyclopedical Sketch,  in  the  pure! y verbal  form, 
taken,  as  he  says,  chiefly  from  Bacon  : and, 
moreover — and  for  the  first  time  reckoning 
from  the  days  of  Bacon — that  correspondent 
sketch,  in  the  form  of  a systematic  diagram, 
which  is  here  copicd,+  and  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  remarks  given  above. 

This  diagram  is  exhibited  by  him  in  the 
character  of  the  principal  object  ; and  it  is  in 
the  character  of  an  E.iplanatioi  of  that  prin- 
cipal object,  that  the  continued  and  purely 
verbal  discourse  attached  to  it,  is  delivered  by 
him. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  above 
held  up  to  view,  to  which  others  might  have 
been  added,  signal  was  the  service  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  author’s  collaborators, 
among  whom  were  numbered  almost  all  the  men 
of  any  literary  eminence  whom  France  at  that 
time  afforded,  was  rendered  by  the  instrument 

See  the  Table. 
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so  constructed  as  hath  been  seen.  ^ In  it  thej 
beheld,  nor  with  other  eyes  lias  it  been  be- 
holden (it  is  believed)  in  that  or  other  coun- 
tries, by  their  contemporaries  or  their  succes- 
sors, a sort  of  notum  in  miniature  . 

a sort  of  instrument,  which  every  man,  to  whose 
lot  it  has  fallen,  to  labour,  upon  a scale  of  any 
considerable  extent,  in  any  part  of  the  field  of 
art  and  science,  ought  to  have  constantly  in 
his  hands  and  before  his  eyes. 

To  what  instruction  soever  may  have  been 
extractible  from  that  diagram,  whether  any 
and  what  addition  has  been  atforded,  by  the 
remarks  herein  above  made  on  it,  together 
with  the  subjoined  sample  of  another,  e.xecuted 
upon  a 2>lan  considerably  different,  the  reader 
will  judge. 

A Table  of  this  sort  may  be  considered  as 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  jlnalogy. 

Scarce  will  the  art  be  found,  from  which, 
through  the  medium  of  Analogy,  assistance 
may  not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be  borrowed 
by  some  other  art,  not  to  say  by  every  other. 

By  Analogy,  scarce  will  the  article  of  know- 
ledge be  found,  by  which,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  light  may  not  be  received  from  some 
other,  not  to  say  every  other.* 

Conception,  retention,  combination,  general- 
ization, analysis,  distribution,  comparison,  me- 
thodization,  invention — for  all  or  any  of  these 
purposes,  with  an  Encyclopedical  tree  in  his 
hand,  suited  to  the  particular  object  which  he 
has  in  view,  skipping  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  from  twig  to 
twig,  hunting  out  and  pursuing  whatsoever 
analogies  it  appears  to  afford,  the  eye  of  the 
artist  or  of  the  man  of  science  may,at  pleasure, 
make  its  profit,  of  the  labour  expended  on  this 
field. 

Ye.s,trueitis  that,no  otherwise  than  through 
individual  objects,  can  any  clear  ideas  be  im- 
bibed, from  the  names  of  those  ideal  aggre- 
gates or  bundles,  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,into 
which,  by  the  associating  and  dividing  power 
of  those  appellations,  they  are  collected  and 
distributed.  But,  from  a comparatively  small 
number  of  individual  objects,  may  be  obtained 
very  instructive  and  practically  serviceable 
ideas,  of  very  extensive  aggregates.  Many 
years  ago,  forty  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  number  of  species  of  plants 
at  that  time  more  or  less  known  : forty  thou- 
sand, the  number  of  those  ideal  aggregates, 
designated  by  the  name  of  .'tjoccics;  millions  of 
millions  the  number  of  the  individuals  at  each 
moment  designated  by  those  same  specific 
names.  Yet  from  any  one  of  those  individuals 
may  be  abstracted  a tolerably  adequate  idea 
of  the  species  in  which  it  is  considered  as  con- 
tained ; and  how  small  is  the  number  of  species 
necessary  to  plant  in  the  mind  the  prodigiously  j 
extensive  idea  designated  by  the  word  plant! 

* See  Note  *,  page  90 


By  attention,  applying  itself  all  along  with 
still  closer  and  clos<-.‘  grasp,  by  this  faculty  it 
is  that  advances,  fresh  and  fresh  advances,  all 
of  them  so  many  conquests,  are  continually 
made  in  the  field  of  art  and  science.  Each 
laborious  and  inventive  adventurer  proceeds 
on  in  the  wilderness,  as  far  as  his  inclination 
and  the  force  of  his  mind  will  carry  him. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  same  man  or  another,  more 
frequently  another,  makes  a road,  whereby,  to 
succeeding  travellers,  the  quantity  of  labour 
necessary  to  the  reaching  of  that  farthest  point 
is  more  or  less  reduced.  By  .successive  la- 
bourers of  this  pioneering  class,  the  road  is 
made  gradually  smoother  and  smoother.  Where 
one  ends,  another  begins  ; and  hence  it  is  that 
the  veriest  pigmy  is  at  present  able  to  look 
down,  from  a point,  which,  by  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions, the  giant  of  autei’ior  times  could  never 
reach. 

That,  of  the  branches  of  Art  and  Science, 
w'hich,  by  the  denominations  here  employed 
are  thus  endeavoured  to  be  brought  to  view, 
the  distinctness  is,  in  a multitude  of  instances, 
far  from  corresponding  to  the  distinctness  of 
the  denominations  themselves,  is  but  too  true, 
and  presents  to  view  an  imperfection  no  less 
undeniable  than  it  is  believed  to  be  irremedi- 
able. In  this  tract,  aijproximatiou  is,  through- 
out, the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for.  But, 
unless  and  until  some  other  scheme  of  distri- 
bution shall  have  been  found,  such  as  shall  be 
exempt  from,  or  at  least  in  a less  degree  ex- 
posed to,  this  imputation  of  indistinctness, 
than  that  which  is  hei-e  submitted,  the  imper- 
fection, so  long  as  the  work  has  any  use,  will 
not  afford  any  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  it 
uuattempted.  That  no  scheme  will  be  found 
altogether  exempt  from  the  imperfection,  may 
be  asserted  with  full  assurance  ; and,  if  any 
scheme  less  tinctured  with  it  than  the  present 
one  is,  could  on  this  occasion,  and  by  these 
eyes  have  been  found,  that  and  not  this  would 
have  been  the  scheme  in  this  place  brought  to 
view. 

Let  it  not  at  any  rate  be  said,  that,  by  rea- 
son of  this  indistinctness,  it  is  no  more  than 
ujmn  a par  with  those  other  Encyclopedical 
Sketches,  in  the  hope  of  superseding  which  it 
has  been  framed.  Between  the  degree,  and 
even  the  species  of  indistinctness,  which  has 
place  in  the  two  cases,  wide  indeed  (it  is  be- 
lieved) will  be  seen  to  be  the  difference.  In 
this  sketch  (to  borrow  a phrase  from  Scottish 
history)  in  this  sketch,  may  here  and  there  be 
found  (it  is  true)  a small  iwoportion  of  debate- 
able  land,  concerning  which  it  may  be  dubious 
to  which  of  two  contiguous  districts  it  may 
with  most  propriety  be  said  to  belong  : but  in 
those  cases,  many  are  the  instances,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  territory,  which  is  represented 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  one  of  two  <lis- 
tricts,  may,  with  equal  projrriety,  be  said  to 
belong  to  either  or  to  both. 
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Section  XI. 

Thi  Mode  of  Division  should,  as  far  as  may 
be,  be  exhaustive — why  ? 

If,  of  a sketch  of  the  kind  in  question,  the 
utility  is  by  any  person  recognised,  to  satisfy 
him  of  the  utility  of  its  being  rendered  exhans 
the,  not  many  words  can,  it  is  supposed,  be 
necessary.  To  be  exhaustive,  the  parts  which, 
at  each  partition  or  division  so  made,  are  the 
results  of  the  operation,  must,  if  put  together 
again,  be  equal  to  the  whole  ; and  thus,  and  in 
this  sense,  exhaust  fto  »se  the  word  employed 
by  logicians)  the  contents  of  the  whole.  It  is 
only  in  so  far  as  the  divisions  which  it  con- 
tains are,  in  this  sense,  respectively  exhaustire, 
that  the  information,  contained  in  a work  which 
is  composed  of  tliem,  can  be  complete — can  be 
w'hat  it  appears  to  undertake  for  being,  can  be 
what  it  nii-iht  be,  and  what,  if  it  might,  it  ouyht 
to  be.  Tliis  being  the  case,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
haustive,  every  proposition,  in  which  the  ex- 
haustiveness  and  completeness  of  the  division 
is  assumed,  will,  in  so  far  as  the  assumption  is 
proceeded  upou,  be,  pro  tanto,  erroneous  and 
incorrect ; and,  if  received  and  acted  upon, 
delusive  ; and,  in  whatsoever  stage  of  the 
division  the  incompleteness  has  place,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that,  in  every  sub-division,  the 
original  imperfection  is  repeated,  and  the  cor- 
respondent part  of  the  work  tainted  with  it. 

But  it  is  only  by  means  of  a system  of  divi- 
sion, carried  on  in  the  thus  declaredly  ex- 
haustive mode,  that  any  assurance  can  be 
afforded  or  obtained,  that  the  survey  taken  of 
the  field  of  thought  and  action,  and  therein  of 
the  field  of  science  and  art,  or  of  whatsoever 
portion  of  that  field  is  proposed  to  be  compre- 
hended, in  the  survey,  is  complete  ; any  assur- 
ance, that,  in  the  course  of  the  progress  made 
through  it,  a number  of  parts,  in  unlimited 
abundance  each  to  an  unlimited  extent,  may 
not  have  been  omitted. 

It  is  only  in  th.s  vay,  that,  even  supposing 
the  whole  to  have  oeeii  actually  embraced 
and  comprehended,  in  the  survey,  it  can,  in  the 
mind  that  has  embraced  it,  wear  the  aspect 
and  character  of  a whole:  instead  of  that  of  a 
regular  tree,  the  form  in  which  it  presents 
itself  will  be  no  other  than  that  of  a confused 
heap  of  unconnected  fragments, — each  of  them, 
in  respect  of  form  and  quant  ity,homidless  and 
indeterminate. 

In  the  body  of  this  work,  intimation  was 
given  of  what  presented  itself  as  the  chief  u.se, 
derivable  from  an  insight,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive into  those  foreign  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  which  the  vernacular  language  has 
its  roots.  It  consists  (it  was  said)  in  this,  viz. 
that,  to  an  eye  thus  instructed,  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  language,  there  being  no  hard 
words,  there  shall  be  no  absolutely  dark  sj'ofs ; 
nothing  that  shall  have  the  effect  of  casting  a 
damp  upon  the  mind,  by  presenting  to  it  the 
idea  of  its  ignorance,  and  thence  of  its  weak- 
ness. 


Correspondent  to  the  sort  of  consciousness 
of  power  so  obtainable  in  the  field  of  language, 
is  that  which,  by  means  of  a set  of  systematio 
sketches, — and,  in  particular,  by  means  of  a 
set  of  systematic  and  tabtdar  diagrams,-  -always 
supposing  the  mode  pursued  to  be  exhaustive, 
may  be  obtained  and  exercised  over  the  field  of 
art  and  science.  No  parts  in  it,  from  which 
through  the  medium  of  these  appropriate  de- 
nominations (the  relations  of  which,  as  well 
those  to  one  another,  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
body  or  branch  of  art  and  science,  are  deter- 
mined and  brought  to  view)  ideas,  more  or 
less  clear, correct,  and  comqdete,  are  not  radiated 
to  the  surveying  eye  : in  a word,  no  absolutely 
dark  .spots : no  words  that  do  not  contribute 
their  share  towards  the  production  of  so  de- 
sirable an  effect,  as  that  of  substituting  the 
exhilarating  perception  of  mental  strength,  to 
the  humiliating  coimciousuess  of  ignorance  and 
weakness.* 

Desirable  as  this  property  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  at  present  in  question, ^ — a purpose 
will  now  be  mentioned,  to  which  it  must  be 
acknowledged  not  to  be  applicable.  Relations 
of  logical  identity  and  diversity,  and  relations 
of  practical  dependence,  as  between  branch 
and  branch,  both  these  sets  of  relations  have 
already  been  mentioned,  as  capable  of  being, 
with  good  effect,  brought  to  view  in  the  form 
of  a synoptic  Table.  But,  for  the  exhibition  of 
relations  thus  different,  neither  can  any  one 
Table,  nor  any  number  of  Tables,  upon  this 
same  plan,  be  made  to  serve.  In  the  plan,  of 
division  and  correspondent  distribution,  pur- 
sued in  the  view  given  of  the  logical  relations 
as  above  explained,  exhaustiveness  will  indeed 
always  be  an  essential  feature.  But  where 
the  relations  to  be  exhibited  are  the  practical 
sort  of  relations  just  spoken  of,  viz.  those  of 
dependence,  or  say,  of  subservience,  (whether 
the  subservience  be  mutual  or  but  unilateral,) 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  not  of  any 
such  regiilaritj''  and  all-comprehensiveness. 
From  branches  of  art  and  science,  the  most 
remote  from  one  another  in  the  logical  tree, 
one  and  the  same  art  may  be  seen  looking  for 


* Words  which,  whether  derived  or  not  from 
foreign  languages,  appertain  exclusively  to  parti- 
cular trades  and  occupations,  will  of  course  continue 
to  opeivate  as  so  many  incidental  sources  of  tlio 
sensation  of  uinorance:  to  a person  not  correspon- 
dcntly  conversant  with  the  language  of  those  par- 
ticular trades  .and  occupations  respectively,  there 
must,  in  those  several  divisions  of  the  language,  be 
of  course  as  many  dork  spots  as  there  arc  of  these 
peculiar  words.  But,  in  these  instances,  it  will, 
by  tlie  contc.xt  of  the  discourse,  be  sufliciently 
shown,  that,  by  a want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
import  of  these  particular  words,  nothing  worse  is 
indicated,  than  a corre.spondent  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  field  of  that  particular  trade  or 
occupation  ; not  any  want  of  acquaintance  with 
any  part  of  the  genei-al  body  of  the  language.  lh» 
language  of  scuuuinsh'p  will  afford  an  example. 
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assistance.  Natural  Hvstory,  yinntomy,Che- 
mittry,  Architecture^  Political  History,  Ethws 
— all  these,  not  to  mention  any  more,  the 
Painter,  not  to  speak  of  the  Poet,  may  have 
occasion  to  summon  to  his  aid.* 

Exercising  dominion  over  almost  every 
branch  of  art  and  science,  sometimes  in  fur- 
therance of  the  interests  of  the  professors  of 
that  particular  branch,  more  frequently  and 
more  necessarily  in  furtherance  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community,  the  legis- 
lator, on  pain  of  acting  blindfold,  has  need 
of  an  insight, — the  more  clear,  correct,  and 
extensive  the  better, — into  the  matter  of 
every  such  branch  of  art  and  science.  For 
his  use,  therefore,  to  the  Table  of  loyical 
relations,  exhibited  upon  an  exhaustive  plan, 
a Table  of  relations  of  dependence  or  suoser- 
rience,  as  above  explained,  constructed  upon 
a plan  in  which  particidarity  and  copiousness 
should  be  the  ruling  objects,  would  be  an 
essential  accompaniment. 

Section  XII. 

Test  of  All-comprehensiteness  in  a Ditision  how 

constructed — Additional  Advantages,  Dis- 
tinctness and  Instinctiveness.  Bifurcation 

why  necessary. 

A problem  is  here  proposed,  and  undertaken 
to  be  solved.  A logical  aggregate  of  any  kind,  as 
designated  by  any  appropriate  name,  being 
given,  required  to  divide  it  into  a number  of 
parts,  each  in  like  manner  designated  by  a 
distinctive  name,  in  such  sort,  that,  in  the  sum 
of  these  parts,  shall  be  contained  the  same  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  individuals  which,  and 
no  other  individuals  than  those  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  whole. 

Such  is  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
is  requisite  for  the  present  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  solution  of  it  consists  in  securing 
to  the  parts,  into  which  the  sort  of  whole  in 
question  is  to  be  divided,  the  property  of  all- 
comprehensiveness. 

For  the  accomplishing  of  this  solution,  what 
has  been  found  necessary,  is,  the  construction 
of  an  instrument,  such  as,  being  employed  in 
the  divisional  operation  in  question,  and  there- 
by in  the  conformation  of  the  parts,  which  are 

* In  the  French  Encyclopaidical  Table,  so  often 
mentioned,  between  the  art  and  science  of  the 
Painter  and  that  of  the  Chemist,  according  to  the 
view  there  given  of  the  two  objects,  there  could 
not  be  any  relation  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  paint- 
ing h a branch  of  Connoissances  Ilumaines — human 
knowledges  or  knowledge.  According  to  that  Table, 
in  painting  (and  not  only  in  ■painting  but  in  engrav- 
ing) the  only  one  of  the  human  faculties  employed, 
is  the  imagination : and  as,  according  to  the  same 
Table,  the  art  of  making  colours,  fit  to  be  used  in 
painting,  belonpto  memory, — and,  if  it  be  included 
in  Chemistry,  the  knowledge  how  to  make  them, 
belongs  to  fteason, — the  Painter  might  be  at  some 
difficulty  about  his  colours,  if,  for  finding  out  the 
way  to  have  good  ones,  he  had  no  other  means 
than  what  are  afforded  him  by  that  French  Table. 


the  results  of  it,  shall  serve  as  a test,  in  such 
sort,  as  to  demonstrate,  if  such  be  really  the 
case,  that  the  division  thus  effected  is  in  fact 
an  all-comprehensive  one  : call  it  accordingly, 
the  test  of  all-comprehensiveness. 

An  instrument  of  this  sort  has  accordingly 
been  constructed  ;+  and,  on  turning  to  the 
Encyclopaedical  Table,  will  be  seen  to  have,  in 
every  part  of  it,  been  explicitly  or  implicitly 
employed.  It  consists  in  what  may  be  called 
the  contradictory  formula : the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  the  sign  of  negation,  employed 
or  employable  in  the  designation  of  some  one 
in  each  pair  of  bi'anches,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
other.  But  of  this  presently. 

In  and  by  the  word  pair,  as  applied  to  the 
branches  thus  produced,  what  is  already  im- 
plied is,  that,  by  the  instrument  in  question,  it 
is  only  in  the  way  of  bisection  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved.  But  in  this  mode,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  every  desirable  purpose  may  be  ac- 
complished : that  it  cannot  by  any  other  mode  ; 
and  that  on  any  occasion  at  pleasure,  by  divi- 
sion into  two  parts,  division  into  any  other 
number  of  parts  may,  if  there  be  any  use  in 
it,  be  accomplished. 

Of  the  desirable  property,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  stands  as  the  principal  object,  and 
occupies  the  fore-ground, — all-comprehensire- 
ncss,  having  for  its  synonym,  as  already  ex- 
plained, the  word  exhaustiveness, — is  the  name. 
But,  by  the  same  means  by  which  to  the 
scheme  of  division  in  question  this  property  is 
secured,  two  other  desirable  properties,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  are,  at  this  same  time,  secured, 
viz.  distinctness  and  instructireness. 

Intimately  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
principal  property,  and,  by  the  same  docimas- 
tic  instrument,  secured  to  the  scheme  of 
division  executed  by  means  of  it,  what  will  at 
the  same  time  be  seen  is,  that  these  two  sub- 
sidiary properties  are  not,  either  of  them, 
inseparable  from  it.  Instances  require  to  be 
shown,  and  will  accordingly  be  shown,  in  which 
a scheme  of  division  is  or  may  be  all-comprehen- 
sive without  being  distinct,  and  all-compre- 
hensive and  distinct  without  being  instructive.X 

For  securing  clearness  to  the  ideas  attached 

+ By  the  mathematical  reader,  with  reference 
to  the  solution  of  the  principal  problem,  the  con- 
struction of  this  test  may,  if  he  pleases,  be  considered 
in  the  character  of  a lemma. 

J On  the  occasion  of  every  such  division,  what, 
to  prevent  confusion,  is  altogether  neces.sary,  is 
— that,  of  the  names,  given  to  the  parts  which  are 
the  results  of  the  division  by  no  one  shall  any  in- 
dividuals be  designated,  of/icr  than  those  which  are 
comprehended  in  the  aggreg.ate  so  undertaken  to 
be  divided.  By  the  word  preciseness  or  precision 
may  be  designated  the  ulterior  property  thus  repre- 
sented as  desirable.  But,  to  its  presenting  this 
signification,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  the  original 
and  material  import  of  the  word  ( precision  from  pre- 
cido,  to  cut  off,  viz.  everything  that  out-stretches  the 
proper  line)  be  at  the  same  time  present  to  the  mind. 

Of  this  property,  however,  to  avoid  embanussing 
the  present  inquiry  with  matter  which,  on  the  pre- 
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to  the  names  of  those  three  properties,  a few 
M'ords  of  explanation  may  have  their  use. 

1.  0( 'all-comprehensiteness,  with  its  syno- 
nym exhaustiveness,  enough  has  in  tliis  view 
been  said  already. 

2.  By  distinctness,  as  applied  to  the  division 
in  question,  (whether  by  the  word  division 
what  is  here  meant  be  the  operation  or  the  re- 
suft,)  by  distinctness  what  is  meant  is,  that,  of 
all  the  individuals  contained  in  the  subject  of 
the  division,  viz.,  the  trunk  or  say,  the  major 
a j-jrcjate,  it  shall,  when  the  division  has  been 
performed,  be,  in  the  instance  of  every  such 
individual,  clear  and  manifest  to  which  of  the 
several  branches  it  belongs. 

3.  By  instructireness  is  meant  a property 
which  bears  relation,  and  applies  to  both  the 
others.  It  consists  in  this  ; viz.  that  the 
words,  employed  for  giving  denomination  to 
the  branches,  shall  be  such,  as  to  declare  and 
auuounee,  that  the  division  is  all-com2mhen- 
site,  as  also  that  it  is  distinct. 

Of  this  property,  it  will  be  seen,  that  neither 
is  it  useless,  nor  is  the  warning,  thus  given  to 
secure  to  the  scheme  of  division  the  benefit  of 
it,  superjluoiis.  1.  The  property  is  not  useless. 
For  from  the  property  of  all-comprehensiveness 
no  use  can  be  derived,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
scheme  of  division  is  understood  to  be  possess- 
ed of  it  : and  so  in  the  case  of  distinctness. 
2.  Neither  is  the  warning  superfluous.  For, 
various,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  instances,  in 
which  these  properties,  though  really  possess- 
ed by  the  branches,  into  winch,  by  the  cur- 
rent names  employed  in  the  designation  of 
them,  the  trunk  has  been  divided,  yet  (such 
is  the  structure  of  those  names)  are  not  held 
up  by  them  to  view,  and  are  therefore  of  little 
or  no  use. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  desirable  properties, 
which,  by  the  test  above  alluded  to,  viz.  the 
contradictory  formula  have  been  secured,  it  is 
supposed,  to  the  scheme  of  division  here  em- 
ployed : — now  as  to  tlie  contradictory  formula 
itself.  Examples  of  it  have  been  in  existence 

sent  occasion,  has  not  presented  itself  as  essential 
to  it,  no  further  mention,  except  what  follows  in 
this  note,  will  be  m.Kle. 

In  the  scheme  of  division,  pursued  in  the  ex- 
ample here  given  of  an  enc3'clop;edical  tree,  this 
property  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  actually  pos- 
sessed, and  that  by  eveiy  branch  without  exception. 
But  among  the  trivial  or  current  names,  which, 
in  the  character  of  synonyms  to  the  names  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree  in  its  encyclopsedical  form, 
h.T,ve  for  illustration  been  introduced,  some  may 
perhaps  be  fo  ind,  whose  claim  to  the  possession 
of  this  property  m.ay  not  present  itself  as  exempt 
from  dispute.  This  deficiency,  in  respect  of  pre- 
ciseness, is  among  the  unavoidable  results,  of  the 
indetermin.'iteness,  which  will,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  nanies  in 
common  use. 

Proj)erties  may  receive  oxplanation  from  their 
opposites.  AU-comprehensireness  may  be  said  to 
have  for  its  opi)osite,  scantiness ; preciseness,  extra- 
vasation. 


as  long  as  the  logical  tree  of  Ramus,  impro- 
perly (as  will  be  seen)  attributed  to  Porphy~ 
rius,  has  been  in  existence.*  Examples  of  it 
are,  as  above,  the  matter  of  which  the  Ency- 
clopaedical tree  here  attempted  is  composed. 
What  remains  to  be  done  here  is,  to  point  out 
the  precise  part  to  which  the  appellation  is 
meant  to  be  applied,  and  the  ground  on  which 
it  has  been  thus  applied. 

In  the  instance  of  each  trunk,  observation 
has  been  made,  of  a particular  property,  as 
being  possessed  by  every  individual,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  generic  (say  the  major  or  com- 
prehending aggregate,  employed  to  represent 
the  trunk)  is  applied  : possessed,  moreover, 
in  like  manner,  by  every  individual,  is  a pro- 
perty to  which  the  name  of  the  minor  or  com- 
prehended aggregate  (the  relatively  specific 
appellative,  employed  to  designate  one  of  the 
two  branches)  is  applied, — but  as  to  the  other  of 
the  two  branches,  not  possessed  by  any  one  of 
the  individuals,  to  which  the  appellative  em- 
ployed to  designate  that  branch  is  applied. 

Having  thus  the  effect  of  giving,  as  it  were, 
birth  to,  and,  at  any  rate,  indication  of,  the 
distinctness  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
two  branches,  this  property  may  be  termed 
the  distinctive  property. 

This  subject  (be  it  what  it  may)  is  possess- 
ed of  this  quality  (be  it  what  it  may  ;)  (his 
subject  (meaning  the  same  subject)t  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  quality  (meaning  the  same  quality) 
— these  two  are — as  the  logicians  call  them, 
and  as  any  body  may  see  they  are, — a p.air  of 
contradictory  (viz.  mutually  contradictory  J pro- 
positions ; the  former  of  these  may  be  termed  the 
positive  contradictory,  the  other  the  negative. 

In  regard  to  contradictories  (such  for  short- 
ness is  the  terra  employed,  instead  of  saying 
a pair  of  mutually  contradictory  propositions) 
two  observations  have  been  made  by  logicians, 
and  delivered  in  the  character  of  axiom.s. 
One  is,  that,  to  whatsoever  and  with 

reference  to  whatsoever  subject,  these  opposite 
assertions  are  applied,  in  no  instance  will  they, 
both  of  them,  be  found  true.  The  other  is, 
that,  to  whatsoever  quality,  and  with  reference 
to  whatsoever  subject,  they  are  applied,  one 
or  other  of  them  will  be  found  true.^ 


* For  thi.s  diagi'am  see  Table  IV. 

+ Viz.  if  it  be  an  individual,  the  same  indivi- 
dual— the  same  in  all  its  parts  ; if  an  aggregate, 
an  aggregate  composed  of  exactly  the  same  indivi- 
diuals,  neither  more  nor  less. 

The  portion  of  time  in  question  must  also  be,  in 
both  instances,  exactly  the  same  ; for  it  may  bo 
that,  at  one  time,  the  individual  is  possessed  of  the 
property  in  question  ; at  another  time  not  j)ossess- 
ed  of  it. 

J If,  so  far  as  it  goe.s,  the  account  here  given  of 
eontradictories  is  correct  and  clear,  that  which  may 
be  seen  given  by  the  Aristotelian  logicians  will 
hardly  be  found  in  complete  possession  of  either  of 
these  desirable  qualities.  Only  between  assertions, 
surely,  can  contradictoriness  nave  place : yet,  by 
Saunderson,  it  is  spoken  of  as  having  place 
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An  example  may  here  perhaps  be  required. 
Turning  to  the  Encyclopaedical  tree  (letter- 
press  or  diagram)  take  then  for  the  diriden- 
dum,  viz.  the  t)~unk  or  major  a<jgre(jate,  the 
branch  of  art  and  science  therein  denominated 
J^osoloi/t/f  but  commonly  called  Mathematics. 
It  haviiig  been  proposed,  in  an  all-comprehen- 
sire  and  distinct  manner  to  divide  this  7>iajor 
o'lgregate  into  two  minor  aggregates,  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  branches,  a property  was 
looked  out  for,  which,  being  possessed  by 
every  individual  object  comprehended  in  the 
major  aggregate,  as  also  by  every  individual 
in  one  of  the  two  aggregates  into  which  the 
major  aggregate  was  to  be  divided, — and  at 
tlie  same  time  not  possessed  by  any  individual 
not  comprehended  in  that  same  minor  aggre- 
gate,— might,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
each  of  the  two  minor  aggregates  from  the 
other,  serve  in  the  character  of  a distinctive 
property.  In  the  property  of  bearing  relation 
to  foi'm,  or  figure — i.  e.  in  the  property  of 

taking  for  its  subject  form  or  figure — a pro- 
perty which  seemed  capable  of  being  employed 
ill  the  character  of  a distinctive  property  was 
found.  Of  the  two  minor  aggregates,  into 
which,  by  this  means,  the  major  aggregate, 
Posology  or  Mathematics,  was  divided  ; J'urm- 
rcgnrding,  or  figure-regarding  Posology  or  Ma- 
thematics, in  Greek-sprung  language,  Morpho- 
scopic  Posology,  was  the  name  given  to  the 
positive  minor  aggregate  : this  done,  the  name 
of  the  negative  minor  aggregate  was  thereby 
determined  and  given,  yiz.  fonn-not-regarding, 
in  Greek-sp>rung  language,  Amorphoscopic  Po- 
sology, or,  to  exclude  ambiguity  Alegomorpho- 
scopic. 

But,  in  that  portion  of  the  matter  of  dis- 
course, which  in  the  Table,  is  employed  for 
giving  expression  to  these  two  minor  aggre- 

tween  two  terms.  Of  the  two  above-mentioned 
axioms,  which  have  contradictories  for  their  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  seen  how  well  they  correspond. — 
Yet,  by  Saunderson,  one  of  them,  viz.  the  one  last 
mentioned,  is  represented  as  applying  to  terms 
alonc,'^  nothing  being  therein  said  of  propositions: 
the  other,  as  applying  to  entire  propositions  alone,b 
nothing  being  there  said  of  terms:  and  of  these 
axioms,  that  which  is  applied  to  terms  alone,  in- 
stead of  constituting  a rule  of  itself,  is,  in  the  form 
of  a parenthesis,  sunk  as  it  were  under  the  head  of 
another  rule,  which  seems  far  from  equalling  it  in 
clearness. — Though  really  derived  from  the  Aristo- 
telian logic,  the  account  here  given  of  contradic- 
tories not  being  exactly  conformable  to  the  account 
given  in  that  system, — what  difi'erence  there  is  be- 
tween the  two  accounts  might,  but  for  this  warn- 
ing, be  liable  to  be,  without  further  scrutiny,  sup- 
posed to  he  the  result  of  misconception. 

To  obviate  any  such  supposition,  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary thus  to  give  a brief  intimation,  of  the  con- 
siderations, by  which  tlie  departure  here  m.ade  from 
the  authoritative  standard  seemed  necessitated. 
Could  room  have  been  spared,  oth.er  supposed  im- 
perfections in  the  Aristotelian  account  of  the  mat- 
ter might  here  have  been  pointed  out. 

“ Logicaj  Artis  Compendium,  p.  40.  Ib.  p.  72. 


gates,  in  the  character  of  branches  of  the  m/i- 
jor  aggregate,  of  the  division  of  which  they 
are  the  immediate  results,  is  contained  the  im- 
port of  the  above-mentioned  formula,  brought 
to  view  under  the  name  of  the  contradictory 
formula.  The  division,  of  which  they  are  the 
results,  is  therefore,  at  the  same  time  all-com- 
prehensive {or  sz,y,  exhaustive)  and  distinct.  It 
is  moreover  instructive : for,  in  and  by  the 
terms  of  it,  the  all-comprehensiveness  and  dis- 
tinctness, which  really  belong  to  it,  are  declar- 
ed. Speaking  of  propositions,  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  Mathematics. — This  proposition  docs 
regard  figure. — This  proposition  does  not  re- 
gard figure ; of  no  one  proposition,*  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  Mathematics,  will  these  two 
contradictories  be  found,  both  of  them,  to  hold 
good  : and  if,  of  all  the  propositions,  which  do 
thus  regard  one  branch  of  Mathematics 

be  {and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  be- 
ing) composed,  and  if  of  all  those  which  do  not 
thus  regard  figure,  another,  and  the  whole  of 
that  other  branch,  be  composed ; here  we  have 
two  branches,  in  one  or  other  of  which  every 
conceivable  proposition  belonging  to  mathema- 
tics will  be  found  to  be  contained. 

For  each  one  of  these  minor  aggregates  or 
branches,  when  in  the  character  of  a major 
aggregate,  in  pursuance  of  the  divisional  i>ro- 
cess,  it  came  itself  to  be  divided,  iii  lieu  of,  or 
at  least  in  addition  to,  the  many-vorded  ap- 
pellative, which,  in  its  character  of  a branch, 

is,  in  the  first  instance,  employed  to  designate 

it,  there  should  be  a single-icorded  appellative. 
In  the  words  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  two 
words  in  current  use  presented  themselves  as 
being, — and  that  without  any  violence  done  to 
their  established  imports, — capable  of  being 
employed  in  this  character  ; i.  e.,  as  compre- 
hending between  them  the  whole  of  the  im- 
port, which  either  is,  or  with  propriety  can  be. 


■*  [Proposition.']  Note,  that  the  sense  in  which 
the  Avord  proposition  is  here  employed,  is  not  that 
in  which  it  is  commonly  employed  by  Mathema- 
ticians, but  that  in  Avhich  it  is  employed  by  Logi- 
cians, If  the  former  were  the  sense  j)Ut  upon  it, 
the  distinctness,  here  ascribed  to  the  two  branches, 
might  not  be  very  readily  recognised,  if,  indeed,  it 
would  really  be  to  be  found.  So  apt  are  mathe- 
matical men  to  go  backwards  and  forwards,  be- 
tween the  geometrical  and  the  algebraical  mode  of 
expression,  according  to  the  su]>posed  convenience 
of  the  occasion  and  the  moment,  in  a manner  as  it 
were  mech.anical,  and  almost  without  notice  taken 
of  the  difference, — wh.at  may  very  Avell  happen  is, 
that  of  Avhat  may,  in  the  mathematical  sen.se,  be 
one  and  the  same  proposition,  in  one  part  figure 
may  be,  and  in  another  part  not  be,  an  object  of  re- 
gard. But,  because  two  things  are  capable  of  be 
mg  mixed  together,  it  follows  not  that  in  their  own 
natures  they  are  not  distinct ; and,  taking  the  word 
proposition,  in  the  logical  sense,  scarcely  will  it  be 
said,  that,  in  one  and  the  same  proposition,  the 
matter  is  spoken  of  at  the  same  time  in  a Geome- 
trical and  in  an  Aritliinetical  point  of  view, — 
si>oken  of  icith  reference  to  figure,  and  not  with  r&- 
I'ei  ence  to  figure  at  the  same  time. 
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eomprchendccl  iii  the  import  of  the  word  ma- 
thematics: with  propriety,  i.e.  without  out- 
stretching* the  most  extensive  import,  for  the 
designation  of  which  that  appellative  has  ever 
been  employed. 

On  this  occasion,  the  pair  of  names,  which, 
for  these  two  branches  of  mathematics,  have, 
on  this  occasion,  been,  in  the  first,  place,  bromjht 
to  rieir,  are  the  two  newly-devised  many- 
vorded  ones.  But  the  pair  of  names,  by 
which  those  names,  and  the  relation  of  which 
they  are  expressive,  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
siiiji/rsted,  are  the  two  old-established  single- 
icorded  ones.  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  con- 
sidered as  bi'anches  of  art  and  science,  in  what 
particular,  it  was  asked,  do  they  ayreel  The 
answer  was  obvious  enough  ; — as  being,  both 
of  them,  branches  of  Mathematics.  So  far  so 
good.  But,  forasmuch  as  they  are  not  the 
same  branch,  in  what  is  it  that  they  dilfer  ? 
Of  a survey  taken  of  the  contents  of  each, 
with  a view  to  this  question,  the  result  was 
that,  to  which,  as  above,  the  pair  of  many- 
uorded  appellatives  h.ave  given  expression.  In 
one  of  them  fiyure  is  regarded  ; in  the  other, 
not. 

Now  then,  thanks  to  the  Encyclopaedical 
names, — of  the  two  trivial  names,  viz.  Geo- 
metry  and  Arithmetic,  which  are  in  use  to  be 
employed  in  the  designation  of  these  two 
branches  of  mathematical  art  and  science,  the 
all-comprchensirenessf  will,  it  is  believed,  be 


* [Out-sirefchingl  See  above,  Note  J to  p.  102. 

•j-  [All-comprelimisiiKness.']  True  it  is,  that,  to 
the  purpose  of  its  being  regarded  as  all-comprelien- 
sive  (this  division  of  Aluthemaiics  into  Geometry 
and  Arithmetic)  it  is  necessary  that,  under  Aritk- 
vietic,  Ali/ebra  should  be  considered  as  compre- 
hended; hut  about  this  there  cannot  be  any  diffi- 
culty ; since,  by  Newton  (as  appears  by  his  work, 
eutituled  Aritlimetica  Universalis,) — by  Newton 
and  so  many  others — it  is  spoken  of  as  thus  in- 
cluded. 

True  also  it  is — that,  to  this  same  purpose,  it  is 
eq\ially  necessai-y  that,  under  Algebra,  Fliurions, 
which,  on  this  supposition,  might,  in  the  many- 
worded  foim,  be  denominated  Flu.eionul  Algebra, 
should  be  considered  as  included.  But  upon  con- 
sideration, neither  in  this  case,  it  is  believed,  will 
there  be  found  any  seriou-s  difliculty.  Applicable, 
with  equal  propriety,  to  Flu.rions,  as  well  as  to 
whatever  part  of  Algebra  cannot  be  brought  under 
the  denomination  of  Flua  ious,  will  be  found  the 
appellative  Agnosto-symljolic:  Agnosto-symbolic, 
i.  e.  e.vpressed  Uy  signs  mikno’cn  ; by  signs,  of  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  antecedently  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  the  value  and  import  is  not  known; 
— known  in  the  same  degree  of  clearness  as  those 
of  which  the  written  language,  peculiar  to  common 
A rifhmetic,  is  comjiosed. 

This  division  of  Algebra,  into  common  and 
Jhi.rional,  would  any  one  wish  to  see  it  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  Encycloprpdical  iree'l  In 
the  solution  of  this  logical  problem  there  would 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  found  much  difficulty  ; and 
by  this  means  an  exemplification  may  be  afforded 
of  the  method  in  which,  in  any  given  part  of  it,  the 
process  by  which  these  first  lines  of  the  Encyclo- 


readily  enough,  and  generally  enough  recog 
nised  : nor  will  the  distinctness,X  it  is  believed, 
be  found  to  be  in  any  greater  degree  exposed 
to  dispute. 

At  the  same  time,  in  regard  to  instructive- 
ness,  as  above  explained,  the  utter  absence  of 
this  quality  w'ill,  in  the  instance  of  both  these 
trivial  names,  be  found,  it  is  believed,  equally 
manifest : and  thence  it  was,  that,  as  soon  as 
it  did  present  itself,  it  w'as  in  the  character  of 
a sort  of  discovery,  that  the  coincidence  of 
these  two  imports,  with  the  imports  of  the 
two  many-worded  appellatives  to  which  they 
are  here  stated  as  being  respectively  synoiiy. 
mens,  presented  itself ; — and,  in  this  same 
character,  howsoever  it  may  be  in  the  ca.se  of 
an  adept,  in  the  case  of  many  a learner,  there 
seems  little  doubt  of  its  presenting  itself. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  contradictory  for  mid  a, 
the  explanation  above  given  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  tolerably  intelligible.  Its  capacity 
of  serving,  in  the  cliaracter  of  a test  of  all-com- 
prehensiveness and  distinctness,  in  a logical 
division,  w'ill  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  recognised, 
111  the  formation  of  the  Encyclopaedical  appel- 
latives employed  in  the  Table,  this  test  will, 
in  several  instances,  be  seen  actually  and  ex- 
plicitly employed,  included  as  it  is  in  the 
composition  of  the  words  themselves.  Other 
instances,  however,  there  are,  in  which  it  is 
not  thus  employed.  In  the  production  of  this 
omission,  tw’o  considerations,  whether  suffi- 
cient or  not,  concurred ; one  was — that,  by 
the  employment  of  the  two  epithets,  both  in 
the  positive  form  and  independent  of  each 
other,  instead  of  no  more  than  one  positive  one, 

prcdical  tree  have  been  constructed,  may  at  plea- 
sure be  carried  on  to  any  further  length. 

For  distinguishing  Flua-ional  from  Common  Al- 
gebra, take,  for  the  distinctive  property  of  Flu.vions, 
the  fiction  by  which  in  this  case,  for  the  production 
of  the  quantities  in  question, — for  the  genesis  or 
generation  of  th.em  (to  use  the  language  of  Mathe- 
maticians)— motirm  is  su)>posed.  If  this  assump- 
tion be  admitted  as  correct,  Ale/e.bra  being  taken 
for  the  immediate  trunk,  here  then  we  have, — for 
the  positive  branch  Cinesiopseustic,  ( motion-feign- 
im/;)  for  the  negative  branch,  A cinesiopseustic 
( motion  not  feigning.)  By  him,  bv  whom,  being 
considered  in  the  XeieUmian  point  of  view,  the 
subject  of  the  branch  in  question  is  accordingly 
treated  of  in  the  Nentonian  language,  the  i>ro- 
pricty  of  the  denomination  thus  propo.sed  for  the 
jiositive  branch,  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  con- 
sidered as  beimr  exposed  to  dispute.  M’hethcr  for 
the  s.ame  branch,  or  at  any  rate  the  corrc.spondent 
branch,  if  considered  in  the  Ijcihuitziun  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  Leibnitzian  language,  (that  being 
the  language  mostly  employed  on  the  Continent,) 
styled  the  Calculus  diff'erentialis  et  integroUs,  (in 
Frcnih,  Calctd  dijfcrentiel  el  integral,)  the  same 
Kncyclopa-'dical  diviswn,  with  or  without  the  same 
nomenduture,  would,  and  with  equal  propriety 
might,  be  made  to  .serve,  is  an  inquiry  which  .“tamis 
too  wide  of  the  present  disquisition  to  be  endea- 
voured to  l>e  comprised  in  it. 

i [Distinctness.']  See  above,  p.  104,  Note,  onth« 
word  [ferojMJsition.] 
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with  the  correspondent  negative,  a greater 
quantity  of  instruction  might,  in  a given  com- 
pass, be  conveyed : the  other  was — that,  in 
some  instances,  doubts  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  question,  which  of  the  two  contradictory 
properties  should  be  presented  in  the  positive 
form ; which  in  the  negative  : and,  on  which- 
ever side  the  determination  might  happen  to 
fall,  for  explaining  the  grounds  of  such  deter- 
mination, more  words  might  become  necessary 
than  could  well  be  spared.  Of  the  plan  of 
nomenclature  here  pursued,  the  characteristic 
property  accordingly  is — not  that,  in  the  com- 
position of  either  name  of  the  pair,  the  crite- 
rion in  question — the  sign  of  the  contradictory 
formula — has  in  every  instance  been  actually 
employed  ; but  that,  in  the  character  of  a test 
of  the  all-comprehensiveness  and  distinctness 
of  the  division,  in  the  expression  of  which 
these  names  have  been  employed,  a pair  of 
names,  iu  one  of  which  this_  sign  is  employed, 
may,  without  misrepresentation,  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  not  been  thus  employed, 
be  added  or  substituted.* 

Of  the  lights,  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
admits  of  and  requires,  the  Encyclopaedical 
names  thus  provided,  though  they  are  the  only 
instruments,  are  not,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
only  objects.  Other  objects,  for  the  illustration 
of  which  the  demand,  as  being  much  more 
general,  is  accordingly  still  more  urgent,  are 
those  current  names,  examples  of  which  have 
just  been  brought  to  view ; and  which,  where- 
soever they  could  be  found,  have  been  sought 
out,  and  put  by  the  side  of  those  Encyclopm- 
dical  names,  with  the  imports  of  which  their 
respective  imports  seemed  to  approach  nearest 
to  a coincidence. 

Unfortunately,  that  this  coincidence  should 
be  perfect,  is  in  many  instances  plainly  im- 
possible : such  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  every 
instance,  in  which  the  import  attaclied  to  the 
current  name  is  in  any  degree  indeterminate; 
and  the  further  this  import  is  from  being  de- 
terminate, the  further  will  the  agreement  be 
from  amounting  to  a perfect  coincidence. 


* Thus  it  is,  that,  in  every  instance,  the  pro- 
posed test,  and  the  capacity  of  the  division  to 
endure  the  application  of  it,  have  been  kept  in 
view.  The  difference  is — that,  in  some  instances, 
in  the  composition  of  the  appellatives  in  question, 
the  .application  of  this  test  has  been  actually  made 
— made  by  the  author  himself, — in  other  instances 
left  to  the  reader.  If,  in  the  eyes  of  any  student 
in  logic,  this  work  should  happen  to  find  favour, 
the  application  of  this  test  would,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  capable  of  affording  him  a not  altogether 
uninstmetive  exercise.  But  if,  by  the  mere  use  of 
this  instrument,  in  its  present  shape,  instmetion 
may  thus  be  gained,  much  greater  is  the  degree  of 
instruction  capable  of  being  gained  by  the  endea- 
vour to  improve  upon  it;  and  witli  whatsoever 
degree  of  success  it  may  happen  to  any  such  endea- 
vour to  be  attended,  any  labour  thus  employed,  he 
may  be  well  assured,  so  far  as  instruction  to  the 
labourer  himself  is  a gain,  will  not  be  lost. 


Unfortunately,  again,  these  instances  are  at 
present  but  too  numerous : of  one  of  these 
mention  has  already  been  made  ; and,  without 
need  of  looking  elsewhere,  among  such  of 
these  names  as  are  comprehended  in  this 
Table,  other  instances  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  observable. 

To  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  place,  observation  of  the  im- 
possibility in  question  should  be  taken,  is 
highly  necessary  : otherwise,  where  everything 
has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  it  may  appear 
to  liim  that  nothing  has  been  done.  To  give 
determinateness  to  the  import  of  an  appellative 
of  his  own  framing  depends  upon  the  author  ; 
not  so  as  to  that  of  any  of  those  which  he  finds 
already  made.  Towards  effecting  that  coin- 
cidence, which,  as  above-mentioned, is  so  highly 
desirable,  all  that  depends  upon  him, is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  to  the  appellatives  of  his 
own  framing  that  degree  of  determinateucss 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of ; and, 
in  the  next  place,  among  those  wdiich  he  finds 
ready  made,  to  choose  for  synonyms  to  those 
of  his  own  making,  such  trivial  names,  the 
import  of  w'hich  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to 
come  nearest  to  that  of  his  owui,  being  at  the 
same  time,  if  in  any,  iu  the  smallest  degree  in- 
determinate. 

, For  securing  determinateness  to  those  of  his 
own  framing,  the  established  logical  expedient 
of  the  distinctive  property  afforded  to  the  author 
of  this  Table  an  effectual  means  : for  choosing 
out  of  the  existing  stock  of  trivial  names  such 
as  should  stand  least  exposed  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  indeterminateness,  no  equal  security 
could  be  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  this  way,  though  by  no  direct  and  imme- 
diate means  can  determinateness  be  given  to 
the  import  of  those  current  names,  of  which  at 
present  the  import  is  indeterminate,  yet  in 
time,  and  by  means  of  the  instrument  of  fixa- 
tion here  brought  to  view,  an  object  so  desir- 
able may  gradually  perhaps  be  accomplished. 
By  the  supposition,  a standard  of  comparison 
and  reference  will  have  been  set  up  ; suppos- 
ing it  to  be  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  and,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  well  capable  of  being 
made,  supposing  it  to  be  in  itself  clear,  and  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  range  of  the  variable 
one,  conformity  to  this  standard  will  be  found 
matter  of  general  convenience  ; and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fixed  import  conies  to  be  adopted, 
the  varying  one,  iu  all  its  variations,  will  drop 
out  of  use. 

What  if,  in  this  way,  and  by  these  means, 
the  import  of  all  words,  especially  of  all  words 
belonging  to  the  field  of  Ethics,  including  the 
field  of  Politics,  and  therein  the  field  of  Poli- 
tical Religion,  should  one  day  become  fixed  1 
What  a source  of  perplexity,  of  error,  of  dis- 
cord, and  even  of  bloodshed,  would  be  dried 
up  ! Towards  a consummation  thus  devoutly 
to  be  w'ished,  there  does  seem  to  be  a natural 
tendency.  But,  ere  this  auspicious  tendency 
shall  have  been  perfected  into  effect,  how  many 
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centuries,  not  to  say  tens  of  centuries,  must 
have  passed  away  ! 

All  this  while,  on  the  nearness  of  the  ap- 
proach made  to  a perfect  coincidence,  depend 
the  strength  and  utility  of  the  mental  light 
capable  of  being  reflected  upon  each  other’s 
import,  by  tlie  two  denominations,  the  Encyclo- 
f>red\cal  and  the  trivial.  Hence  comes  the  need 
of  a imtmnto,  to  which  expression  may  be 
given  by  the  following  rule. — For  determining 
the  contents  of  the  two  branches,  into  which 
the  tru7ik  in  question  is  to  be  divided,  look  out 
for  that  distinctive  property, \>Y  the  application 
of  which  such  a pair  of  branches  shall  be  pro- 
duced, the  imports  of  which  shall  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  imports  of  the  two  appella- 
tives already  in  current  use. 

Of  the  above  rule,  in  no  instance  will  any 
neglect  be  followed  by  impunity.  He  who, 
taking  up  a word,  gives  a definition  of  it,  issues 
thereby  a requi.sition,  calling  upon  as  many  as 
read  or  hear  of  it,  to  use  the  word  in  that 
sense.  Let  the  word  thus  defined  be  a word 
of  a man’s  own  creation,  in  this  case,  if  so  it 
be,  that  for  this  new-invented  instrument  an 
adequa  te  use  can  be  found — provided  also  that 
the  newly-attributed  import  is  not  contradic- 
tory to  any  import  already  attached  to  it, — if 
both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  then  so  it 
is  that  for  any  expectation  he  may  happen  to 
entertain  of  seeing  the  requisition  generally 
complied  with,  a substantial  ground  has  been 
laid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  a word  in 
common  use,  in  that  case,  if  the  import  thus 
newly  endeavoured  to  be  attached  to  it  be  to 
a certain  degree  at  variance  with  common  use, 
the  consequence  is — what  ? — that,  against  the 
sort  oi  laic,  which  he  is  thus  taking  upon  him- 
self to  enact,  he  finds  (nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  find)  as  many  rebels,  as  there 
are  persons,  by  whom,  in  its  old  established 
sense,  the  word  has  been  in  use  to  be  employed. 

Fixation,  yes  : this  may  be  endured ; com- 
paratively at  least,  the  thing  is  not  difficult : 
the  use  is  manifest.  Substitution,  no : the  dif- 
ficulty is  extreme ; and  that  difficulty  not 
atoned  for  by  any  the  smallest  use. 

1.  Define  your  words,  says  the  capital  rule, 
laid  down,  and  so  much  insisted  upon,  by 
Locke. — Yes  ; define  your  rvords.— But,  in 
addition  to  this  rule,  a subsidiary  one  there  is, 
the  demand  for  which  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
scarcely  found  less  imperative. 

2.  In  defining  a word,  if  it  be  a word  in 
oirrent  use,  be  it  your  care,  that  the  import 
you  are  thus  endeavouring  to  attach  to  it,  be 
not  only  determinate,  but  as  near  to  the  cur- 
rent import,  as  a determinate  import  can  be 
to  an  indeterminate  one. 

In  the  character  of  a distinguishable  addi- 
tion to  the  mass  of  instruction  afforded  by 
means  of  the  contradictory  formtda,  may  per- 
haps be  mentioned  the  series  of  tliose  defini- 
tions, which  thus  in  substance,  and  almost  in 
form,  presenting  themselves  at  every  joint, 
give  to  the  whole  system  a degree  of  precision 
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and  compactness,  altogether  incapable  of  being 
infused  into  it  by  any  other  means.  So  many 
pairs  of  branches  or  minor  aggregates,  so  many 
pairs  of  difnitions : major  aggregate,  at  each 
joint,  a getius ; its  two  immediate  branches 
the  two  minor  aggregates,  its  species;  the  dis- 
tinctive property,  with  its  negative,  the  two 
specific  or  differential  characters.  To  this  ad- 
vantage a brief  reference  has  been  already 
made,  viz.  in  the  section  {§  9.)  in  which  the 
particular  characters  of  the  Encyclopmdical 
tree  are  brought  to  view.* 

Such  being  the  advantages,  indicated  by 
the  terms  all-comprehensiveness,  distinctness, 
and  instructiveness,  as  applied  to  a scheme  of 
logical  division, — in  the  next  place  comes  the 
question — in  what  way,  if  in  any,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  these  advantages  attached  to  the  use 
of  the  bifurcate,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  nmltifiurcate  mode  ? 

To  this  question  the  answer  has  probably,  in 
the  mind  of  many  a reader,  already  presented 
itself.  To  the  bifurcate  mode  alone,  to  the  bi- 
furcate mode,  and  not  to  the  multifurcate,  is 
the  test  of  all-comprehensiveness  and  distinct- 
ness, viz.  the  contradictory  formula,  applicable. 

After  the  explanation  above  given,  exists 
there  any  person,  in  whose  eyes,  when  com- 
pared with  the  bifurcate,  the  multifurcate  mode 
would  be  preferable  \ To  a tree,  or  any  part 
of  a tree,  once  constructed  in  the  bifurcate 
mode,  might  be  substituted  a tree  constructed 
in  the  multifurcate  mode,  without  trouble  and 
almost  without  a thought.  Throw  out  the 
EncyclopaDdical  names,  put  together  the  current 
names — the  thing  is  done.  The  plan  of  divi- 
sion pursued,  suppose  it  all  along  all-compre- 
hensive and  distinct,  the  all-comprehensiveness 
and  the  distinctness  would,  after  this  change, 


* [Defimtions."]  These  definitions  present  them- 
selves naturally  in  the  character  of  answers  to  so 
many  questions,  which,  in  a course  of  instruction, 
administered  in  the  mode  now  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  interrogative  mode,  might  he  ap- 
plied to  the  matter  of  any  such  scientiKc  tree.  And 
thus,  pursuing  the  phrascologv,  as  well  as  the 
method  applied  in  the  National  Society  Schools  to 
the  Ckurc/i-of-Fughntd  Catechism,  we  have  the 
matter  of  the  tree  of  art  and  science  '^broken  into 
short  questions."  In  what  degree  soever,  on  the 
superior  ground  of  importance  the  matter  of  thi.s 
Eucyclopxdical  tree  may  fall  below  the  matter  of 
that  consecrated  formulary,  on  the  ground  of  faci- 
lity of  intellection  it  will  scarcely  he  thought  to 
yield  to  it. 

1.  What  is  M.athematics  p Answer.  The  branch 
of  art  and  science  which  has  for  its  subject 

2.  What  is  the  Encyclopa:dical  name  for  Mathe- 
matics ? Answer.  Fosolofp/. 

3.  What  is  Geometry,  expressed  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedical language?  Answer. MorpkoscopicFosology. 

4.  What  is  Arithmetic,  expressed  in  Encyclop®- 
dical  language?  Answer.  Ateyomorphic Posotugy. 

To  the  above  will  be  added,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tions adapted  to  the  extraction  of  the  requisite 
ulterior  explanations.  But  of  these  the  alsove 
sample  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  suffice. 
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remain  to  the  matter  as  expressed  in  the  mul- 
tifurcate  mode  ; but  the  proof  ot  Ms  being  nW- 
comprektnsive,  the  proof  of  its  being  distinct, 
and  tlie  instruction  afforded  by  the  language 
by  which  this  proof  is  expressed,  all  this  would 
be  gone.  After  these  deductions  made,  by  this 
means  out  of  a system  constructed  and  exhi- 
bited in  the  bifurcate  mode,  you  might  have 
remaining  a system  equally  good,  constructed, 
or  at  least  exhibited  in  the  midtifiircate  mode. 
Constructed  1 Yes  ; but  in  what  manner  ? 
Exactly  in  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  oration 
given  to  an  audience  of  Shoemakers,  Orator 
Henley  showed  them  how,  by  one  man,  a gross 
of  shoes  might  be  made  in  a day  ; viz.  by  cut- 
ting them  out  of  a gross  of  boots. 

Of  this  conversion  the  converse  would  not 
be  altogether  so  easy.  Nor  indeed,  without 
addition,  supposing  the  multifurcate  tree  to  be, 
in  any  one  of  its  ramifications,  less  than  all- 
comprehensive,  would  it  be  possible.  On  the 
opposite  supposition,  however,  i.  e.  if  in  every 
one  of  its  ramifications  it  be  supposed  to  be 
all-comprehensive,  the  converse  would  be  pos- 
sible. Of  the  required  bifurcate  tree,  the  mat- 
ter would,  on  this  supposition,  in  part,  though 
only  in  part,  be  given  ; and,  as  to  the  mode  of 
filling  up  the  deficiencies  it  has  already  been 
explained,  and  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  the 
Table. 

Of  a division,  which  in  the  article  of  all-com- 
prehensiveness,  is  deficient,  an  example,  should 
any  person  be  desirous  of  it,  may  with  equal 
facility  be  extracted  from  the  same  Table. 
Take,  for  instance.  Natural  History : branches, 
npon  the  multifurcate  plan,  supposing  it  in  the 
execution  all-comprehensive,  three,  viz.  Miner- 
alogy, Botany,  and  Zoology.  Suppose  any  one 
of  them  left  out,  thus,  instead  of  the  all-com- 
prehensive division,  you  have  an  imperfect,*  or, 
as  Euclid  might  have  said,  a deficient 


* Of  an  imperfect  division.  Watts,  in  his  Logic, 
undertakes  to  give  an  example.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion he  seems  not  to  know  verj’  exactly  what  he  is 
about.  The  sort  of  aggregate,  which  belonged  to 
his  subject,  was  a logical  aggregate — a genus:  such 
ns  this  Table  exhibits  in  every  part  of  it.  The 
sort  of  aggregate  which  he  employs  for  his  example 
•B  a physical  aggregate : — an  individual — any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  tree.  The  division  which  he 
gives,  as  an  example  of  an  imperfect  one,  is  that  of 
n tree  into  trunk  and  leaves.  What  in  his  view 
renders  it  an  imperfect  one,  is  but  the  want  of 
mention  made  of  root  and  brunches.  Not  to  speak 
of  other  parts,  two  much  more  important  defi- 
ciencies are,  the  want  of  fimvers  and  fruit.  But  the 
lights  struck  out  by  LinncBus,  had  not  as  yet  shone 
upon  the  field  of  Physiurgics. 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  takes  up,  indeed,  a 
logical  aggregate:  viz.  Logic  itself.  But,  for  want 
of  some  words,  perhaps,  that  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  expression,  instead  of  light,  the  re- 
sult is  thicker  darkness.  fAtgic,  he  suppose.s, 
divided  into  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reusonvig. 
This  division  gives  us  another  example  of  an  in- 
complete one : for,  to  render  it  complete,  method, 
he  says,  should  have  been  added:  of  the  art  in 


That,  for  obtaining  a clear,  correct,  all-com- 
prehensive and  commanding  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  logical  aggregate  or  whole,  bifur- 
cate, in  contradistinction  to  multifurcate,  is  the 
only  adequate  mode,  another  consideration 
may  perhaps  help  to  satisfy  us.  Of  two  objects, 
and  no  more,  can  the  eye  of  man,  (whether  it 
be  of  the  bodily  and  real,  or  the  mental  and 
fictitious  organ,  that  the  word  be  understood 
as  designative,)  obtain  any  usefully  distinct 
view  at  the  same  time.  Vibrating,  as  it  were, 
between  the  two  ; and  at  each  vibration,  ap- 
plying (as  Euclid  might  have  said)  to  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  one,  the  still  vivid  idea  + 

question  (meaning  logic,)  method  (he  says)  is  a 
considerable  part.  Be  it  so  : but  apprehension,  is 
it  also  an  art?  No,  surely.  Of  the  art  and 
science  of  logic  it  may  be  taken  for  one  of  the 
subjects : — true  : — but  itself  it  is  neither  art  nor 
science.  Thus,  confounding  the  subjects  of  an  art 
with  the  art  itself,  what  he  gives  as  an  example  of 
the  division  of  a logical  aggregate,  is — a division  of 
it  into  four  parts,  of  which  no  more  than  one  can, 
with  any  sort  of  propriety,  be  spoken  of  as  a part 
of  that  same  whole.  No  ; nor  even  that,  witliout 
a force  put  upon  the  import  of  the  word.  To  ex- 
press a species  of  art — to  express  an  operation — 
methodization,  not  method,  was  the  proper  word: 
method  is — not  the  operation  itself,  but  the  result 
of  it. 

Elements,  hook  vi.  p.  2!1. 

If  Impression — viz.  the  effect  produced  in  the 
mind,  at  the  very  time  when  the  object,  which  :s 
the  source  of  it,  being  present  to  bodily  sense,  is 
actually  the  object  of  the  faculty  of  perception : — 
idea- — viz.  the  effect  produced  when  the  object,  not 
being  so  present,  is — or  rather  the  impression  made 
by  it  as  above,  is— the  object  of  the  faculty  of 
memory.  The  first  writer,  it  is  believed,  by  whom 
this  distinction,  so  necessary  to  every  clear  and 
correct  perception  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  w.'vs  held  up  to  notice,  was  David  Ilume.  A 
consequence  is — that,  where  observation  is  made, 
of  the  existence  of  this  or  that  relation, — and,  on 
that  occasion,  comparison,  as  above,  is  spoken  of 
as  being  made,  or  distinction  .is  having  place, — if 
the  number  of  the  objects  in  question  is  greater 
than  tu'o,  he,  who  has  to  speak  of  the  relation,  the 
comparison,  or  the  distinction,  finds  himself  in  a 
very  awkward  dilemma.  By  the  preposition 
among — it  being  scarcely  in  use  for  this  purpose — 
scarcely  is  the  import  in  question  presented  to 
view.  Comparison  of  object  nvVA  object,  yes  : com- 
parison between  object  and  object,  yes  : comparison 
objects,  yes:  comparison  a inowi?  objects — ■ 
comparison,  for  example,  among  those  three  objects 
— scarcely:  So  to  relation.  Relation  of  object 
to  object,  yes : relation  between  object  and  object, 
yes  : relation  betiveen  objects,  yes  : relation  among 
objects— relation  among  these  three  objects — scarcely. 
And  so,  in  the  instance  of  the  word  distinction. 
In  these  cases  what  shall  be  the  word  employed 
— Shall  it  be  the  word  among  I Scarcely  is  the 
import  conveyed ; or,  if  it  be,  it  is  not  without  the 
idea  of  impropriety  for  its  accompaniment,  that 
the  conveyance  of  it  is  made.  Comparison,  rela- 
tion, distinction,  among  these  three  ? — scarcely  will 
any  such  phrase  he  endurable.  Shall  it  he  the 
word  betweenl  comparison  between  thrc.el  relation 
between  three  ? — the  hue  of  self-coutradictoriness 
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of  the  other,  one  by  one  it  can  compare  them ; 
but  if  any  greater  number,  say  three,  be  pre- 
sented to  it  at  the  same  time,  then  so  it  is,  that, 
for  any.  such  purpose  as  that  of  obtaining  a 
perception  of  those  reciprocal  points  of  coinci- 
dence and  diversity,  ere  it  can  bestow  upon 
them  a steady  and  persevering  consideration, 
it  will  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  divid- 
ing them,  in  the  first  place,  into  two  lots  ; in  one 
of  which  it  will  place  one  of  them,  and  in  the 
other  lot  either  it  will  place  one  alone  of  the 
two  remaining  objects,  or  if  both,  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  other  object  of  the 
comparison,  the  two  will  be  put  together,  and, 
by  conjunction  in  the  same  lot,  be  in  imagina- 
tion reduced  to  one. 

Endeavours  are  used  (suppose)  to  consider 
and  compare  all  three  at  the  same  time.  What 
■will  be  the  consequence  ? — that,  while  any  two 
of  them  are  thus  kept  in  comparison,  the  third, 
before  any  clear  and  decided  judgment  can  be 
formed  in  relation  to  these  two,  will  be  obtrud- 
ing itself.  Confusion  will  thus  ensue  : and  a 
necessity  will  be  found  of  recommencing  the 
comparison  : and  so  toties  quotics,* 

presents  itself  upon  the  very  face  of  the  phrase. 
By  one  of  the  words  in  it,  the  number  of  the  ob- 
jects is  asserted  to  be  three : by  another  it  is 
asserted  to  be  no  more  than  tico. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  confirmation  ■which,  from 
this  particularity  in  the  language,  though  it  should 
be  found  to  be  in  no  more  than  one  language,  the 
notion  in  question  receives,  seems  equally  mani- 
fest. To  the  use  thus  exclusively  made  of  the 
word  between,  what  could  have  given  rise,  but  a 
sort  of  general,  howsoever  indistinct,  perception, 
that  it  is  only  one  to  one  that  objects  can,  in  any 
continued  manner,  be  commodiously  and  effectually 
compared. 

* On  the  very  face  of  the  portion  of  language, 
with  which  the  hand  of  custom  has  covered  this 
part  of  the  field,  may  be  seen  a testimony — nor 
that  a weak  one — in  favour  of  the  conception  thus 
hazarded.  Distinction  between  is  the  plirase,  not 
distinction  artwmj ; comparison  behceen,  not  com- 
parison amoiif). — Why  ? — Anstcer.  Because  it  is 
only  bctivcen  two  objects  that  any  c\e.e.-c  perception 
of  distinction  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time: — 
because  to  no  greater  number  of  objects  than  tico 
can  the  faculty  and  correspondent  operation  of 
comparison  be  ai)pliedat  exactly  the  same  point  of 
time. 

Many,  in  a ■word,  are  the  occasions  on  which, — 
it  being  supposed  that  of  certain  objects  a survey 
is  to  be  taken,  and  that  survey  a conjunct  one, — it 
will  be  found,  that,  of  the  two  words  here  in  ques- 
tion, viz.  behceen  and  umony,  it  is  the  former  only 
that  can  with  propriety  be  employed : and,  besides 
these  just  mentioned,  on  many  others,  if  not  on 
all  occasions,  -will  the  like  testimony,  it  is  believed, 
be  seen  to  be  afforded. 

The  truth  is — that,  on  this  ground,  the  English 
language  labours  under  a defect,  which,  ■when  it  is 
compared  in  this  particular  -with  other  European 
l.anguages,  may  perhaps  be  found  peculiar  to  it. 
By  the  derivation,  and  thence  by  the  inewcludihle 
import,  of  the  -word  between,  (i.  e.  by  twain,)  the 
number  of  the  objects,  to  which  this  operation  is 
represented  as  capable  of  being  applied,  is  confined 


One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  instructive- 
ness. In  the  exhaustively  bifurcate  mode, — 
in  and  by  means  of  the  ramified  chain  of  vir- 
tual definitions  which  have  been  brought  to 
view, — at  each  joint  a pair  or  rather  a triplet 
of  relations,  has  been  brought  to  view : viz. 
the  relation  of  each  minor  aggreijate  to  the  im- 
mediate major  aggregate,  and  the  relation  of 
each  minor  aggregate  to  the  other:  the  two 
first,  relations  of  identity  coincidence;  the 
third,  a relation  of  ditersity  and  separation. 
But,  of  every  object  of  the  understanding,  be 
it  what  it  may,the  nature  is  the  more  thorough- 
ly known,  the  greater  the  number  is  of  those 
relationsf  which  it  is  seen  to  bear  to  other  ob- 
jects : and,  were  it  only  in  virtue  of  its  being 
an  object  of  the  understanding,  every  such  ob- 
ject bears  some  relation — in  truth  a multitude 
of  relations  to  every  other.  By  Algebra,  what- 
soever riddles  are  solved,  are  solved — what- 
soever is  done,  is  done — by  the  converting 
of  this  or  that  unknown  quantity  into  a known 
one  : a conversion,  which  neither  is,  nor  ever 
can  be,  effected  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
means  of  a relation  ■which  it  bears,  viz.  the  re- 
lation termed  the  relation  of  equcdity,X  (which, 
in  a case  that  afibrds  nothing  but  quantity,  is 
the  same  as  the  relation  of  identity^)  to  such 
or  such  other  quantity  or  quantities,  which 
were  known  already. 

No  object  is  known,  but  in  so  far  as  its  pro- 
perties are  known  : and,  for  every  property, 
the  manifestation  of  which  depends  upon  any 
other  object,  a correspondent  relation  between 

to  two.  By  the  Latin  inter — by  its  French  deri- 
vation entre — no  such  limitation  seems  to  be  e.x- 
prcssed.i^ 

d"  [Relations to  other  objects.']  When  first 

penned,  the  passage  stood  as  follows  : — “ It  is  only 
by  means  of  such  relations  as  it  bears  to  other  ofe- 

jectSjthat  any  object  can  be  known." Without 

explanation,  this  (it  might  have  appeared)  would 
have  been  going  too  far : for,  supposing  the  object 
in  question  to  contain  parts,  on  this  supposition 
the  relations  which  it  bore  to  other  objects  would 
not  comprehend  more  than  a portion  of  the  whole 
number  of  relations  of  which  it  was  susceptible  : in 
addition  to  them,  there  would  remain  the  relations 
borne  to  each  other  by  its  several  parts.  The  only 
supposition,  therefore,  on  which  the  position  thus 
discarded  would  be  strictly  true,  is  this,  viz,  that 
the  subject  of  it  is  an  u.tom:—s.n  object  too  minute 
to  be  divisible  into  parts.  On  this  supposition,  if 
deduction  were  made  of  all  relation,  borne  by  this 
atom  to  objects  exterior  to  itself,  after  .such  deduc- 
tion there  would  not  remain  any  relations  at  all. 
For  in  the  very  import  of  the  word  relation,  two 
objects  at  least,  between  which  it  is  considered  as 
having  place,  are  comprehended.  No  powers,  for 
example,  could  the  atom  have:  Why  Because 
no  subject  would  it  have  to  operate  upon. 

+ Hence  the  term  equation  applied  to  algebraical 
propositions, 

» To  the  Greek, — the  set  of  prepositions  which 
that  language  furnishes  being  wretchedly  ambigi^ 
ous,  unappropriate,  unexpressive, — in  vain,  on  such 
an  occasion,  could  any  reference  be  made. 
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the  two  objects  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
place.* 

Section  Xlll.f 

Exhaustiteness,  as  applied  by  Ijogical  Division 

the  idea  whence  taken — Saunderson's  Logic 

Porphyrian  or  llamean  2'rce — Hermes. 

To  the  author  of  these  pages,  the  first  object 
by  which  the  idea  of  exhaustiveness,  as  applied 


* Caution,  to  prevent  that  misconception,  by  which 
Aristotle,  after  bewildering  himself,  kept  the  tkink- 
iny  part  of  the  world  bervildered  for  little  less  than 
two  thousand  years— by  which  he  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  otheni'ise  powerful  mind  of  James  Harris — and 
which,  by  Bacon  a^id  Locke,  has  scarcely  ever  yet 
been  completely  done  away. 

Lest,  to  the  instrument  here  employed,  viz.  the 
contradictory  formula, — employed  as  here  in  the 
character  of  a test  of,  and  security  for  aH-compre- 
hensiveness  and  distmctness,  in  a logical  division, — • 
any  extraordinary  powers,  beyond  those  which 
really  belong  to  it,  should  be  ascribed — lest,  by 
being  employed  in  the  composition  of  propositions 
wdkring  on  the  face  of  them  the  form  of  demonstra- 
tion, a degree  of  conclusiveness,  independent  of 
observation  and  experiment,  and  superior  to  any- 
thing which  by  means  of  those  instruments  of 
knowledge  can  be  produced,  should  be  supposed  to 
be  attainable, — this  caution  is  subjoined  : — a cau- 
tion, which,  however,  to  those  who  by  an  adequate 
conception  of,  and  a sufficient  attention  to,  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  region  of  mind  by  Bacon 
and  Locke,  have  learnt  to  recognise  the  emptiness 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  will  at  the  utmost 
be  no  more  than  a memento. 

Y es,  upon  observation  made  of  individual  per- 
ceptions, and  upon  the  correctness  with  which  it 
has  been  made,  and  the  judgments  grounded  on  it 
deduced,  will  depend,  in  every  instance,  the  truth 
of  whatsoever  propositions  of  »,  general  nature  can, 
upon  that  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action, 
to  which  tnese  same  individual  perceptions  and 
judgments  appertain,  be  framed  and  delivered. 

By  general  words,  a truth,  in  so  far  as  ascertained 
by  individual  observation,  may  indeed  be  expressed  : 
but,  it  is  not  by  stringing  together  general  words, 
be  they  what  they  may,  or  in  what  number  they 
may,  that  truth  can  be  proved : i.  e.  that  sufficient 
ground  for  regarding  any  one  of  these  propositions 
as  true — any  of  the  properties  in  question  as  really 
appertaining  to  the  subject  in  question — can  be 
afforded. 

Of  the  formulary,  here  proposed  in  the  character 
of  a test  of  all-comprehensiveness  in  the  division  to 
which  it  is  applied,  what  then  is  the  real  function 
and  use  ? — Answer.  To  point  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  individual  matters  of  fact,  on  which 
the  possession  of  this  property  depends ; to  point 
the  attention  to  them,  viz.  by  the  means  of  a pointed 
form  of  words,  by  which  the  existence  of  them  in  all 
the  individual  subjects  in  question  is  asserted  in 
explicit  terms. 

That  all  living  bodies,  (turn  here  to  the  Ramean 
tree,  Table  IV.)  that  all  living  bodies,  other  than 

+ For  further  elucidation  on  the  subject  of  this 
and  the  succeeding  sections,  see  the  subject  of  di- 
vision, as  treated  in  the  work  on  Logic  in  this 
volume. — Ed, 


to  logical  dimsion,  was  suggested,  was  a chap' 
ter  of  Saunderson’s  Logic,  which  has  this  ope 
ration  for  its  subject.  Much  about  that  same 
time,  viz.  some  four  and  fifty  years  ago,  on  the 
occasion  of  a set  of  College-Lectures,  in  which 
that  book  of  Saundersoii’s  was  employed  as  a 
text-book,  the  copy  of  it,  now  lying  on  the 
table,  received  in  manuscript  a copy  of  a dia- 
gram of  a logical  tree,  therein  called  Arbor 
Porphyriana — the  Porphyrian  Tree — exactly 


those  that  are  sensitive,  are  insensitive, — this,  for 
example,  is  what  can  be  neither  denied  nor  doubted 
of. — Why  ? Because  the  assertion  thus  brought 
to  view  has,  in  truth,  for  its  subject,  nothing  more 
than  the  import  of  certain  words,  compared  with 
certain  others  ; — words,  the  import  of  which  is  on 
both  sides  fixed  by  universal  usage. 

But  that  all  the  living  bodies,  which  are  called 
animals,  are  sensitive,  i.  e.  possess  the  property  of 
sensation,- — of  this  proposition  tho  truth  depends 
upon  individual  observation  ; viz.  partly  upon  the 
observation,  that  bodies,  which  at  first  view  have 
been  supposed  to  possess  sensation,  have  upon  fur- 
ther observation  and  experiment  been  found  to 
give  further  indications  of  that  property ; partly 
upon  tho  observation,  that, — in  whatever  instance 
body  has  been  found  or  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  that  same  property, — animal,  and  not  plant, 
has,  of  these  two  correspo.ndently  extensive  names 
of  classes,  been  the  name  to  which  it  has  been 
wont  to  be  referred,  as  well  as  the  name  by  which, 
in  common  language,  it  has  been  wont  to  be  desig- 
nated. 

Of  these  two  observations,  the  first  is  an  obser- 
vation relative  to  the  nature  of  things ; and  the 
field  it  belongs  to  is  that  of  Natural  History ; the 
other  is  an  observation  relative  to  the  import  of 
trords : i.  e.  relative  to  the  usage  which,  among 
that  portion  of  the  human  species,  by  which  the 
language  in  question  has  been  employed,  has  ob- 
tained in  respect  of  the  things,  or  real  objects,  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  words  in  question 
have  been  wont  to  be  employed  ; and  the  field  it 
belongs  to  is  that  of  Language. 

It  was  by  fancying  that  everything  could  be 
done,  by  putting  together  a parcel  of  phrases,  ex- 
pressive of  the  respective  imports  of  certain  tcords, 
mostly  of  certain  general  words,  without  any  such 
trouble  as  that  of  applying  experiment  or  observa- 
tion to  individual  tkmgs, — that,  for  little  less  than 
two  thousand  years,  the  followers  of  Aristotle  kept 
art  and  science  nearly  at  a stand. 

In  the  present  instance,  what  may  be  seen  is — 
that,  already,  in  whatsoever  ma)'  have  presented 
itself  in  the  character  of  a demonstration,  among 
the  data  of  it,  the  existence  of  the  property,  the 
existence  of  which  is  the  object  of  such  demon- 
stration— the  existence  of  that  property  in  the 
subject  in  question,  viz.  in  the  division  in  question 
— is  virtually  assumed.  In  and  by  the  remainder 
of  the  process — in  and  by  the  demonstrative  part 
itself — what  then  is  it  that  is  or  could  he  done  ? 
Nothing  more  than  to  show,  that  to  the  two 
branches  or  minor  aggregates  in  question  that  for- 
mula is  truly  applicable,  which,  wherever  it  is 
found  to  be  truly  applicable,  is  received, — or  at 
any  rate  is  fit  to  be  receivert, — as  a compendious 
indication, — and,  in  so  far  as  the  individual  asser- 
tions included  in  it  are  true,  i.  e.  agree  with  the 
nature  of  things  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  usage  of 
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in  the  state  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Table 
IV.,  No.  1.  In  Table  IV.,  No.  II.,  it  is  ex- 
hibited with  some  little  alterations,  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  might  serve,  it  was 
thought,  to  render  it  somewhat  more  readily 
intelligible. 

In  this  same  work  of  Saunderson’s,  in  a list 
given  of  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  the 
very  first  place  is  occupied  by  this  same  Pur- 
pliyrius.  Yet,  useful  as  it  not  only  is  in  itself, 
but  more  particularly  useful  as  it  might  have 
been  made,  to  the  purpose  of  affording  exem- 
plification and  illustration  to  some  of  the  in- 
structions contained  in  that  same  work  of 
Saunderson’s,  in  no  part  of  that  work  is  any 
reference  to  it  to  be  found.* 


languaffc  on  the  other, — as  a commodious  test,  and 
provisional  proof,  though  no  more  than  a provi- 
sioiud  proof,  of  the  existence  of  the  property  in 
question  in  the  subject  in  question : viz.  in  the 
present  instance,  of  the  property  termed  all-com- 
prehensiveness or  eo'haitstivcness,  in  the  system  of 
divisions  supposed  and  asserted  to  be  possessed  of  it. 

It  is  from  such  truth  as  there  is  in  the  included 
particular — yes  and  even  individual — propositions, 
that  whatever  truth  there  is  in  any  more  general 
one  is  originally  perceived, — not  vice  versa.  A 
general  proposition  is  but  an  aggregate  of  indivi- 
dual ones  ; it  can  only  be  in  so  far  as  the  individual 
propositions  contained  in  it  are  true,  that  in  the 
general  proposition  by  which  those  individuals  are 
contained  any  truth  can  be  to  be  found. 

The  case  is — that  all  ])erceptions  are  not  only 
particular  but  individual.  In  so  far  as  it  goes  be- 
yond actually  existing  individuals  on  which  the 
actual  observation  has  been  made,  every  general 
proposition, — how  well  warranted  soever  the  in- 
duction is  by  which  it  has  been  formed, — how  use- 
ful soever  it  is  when  applied  to  practice, — and 
how  truly  soever  the  sensation  it  produces  in  the 
mind  is  different  from  that  produced  in  the  same 
receptacle  by  any  one  of  the  individual  observa- 
tions of  which  it  contoins  the  assertion, — is  still 
but  a figment — the  mere  figment  of  the  imagination. 

Hence — ^once  more,  and  for  the  last  time — it  is 
only  in  the  char.acter  of  a provisional  test  that  this 
yenerul  formulary  is  presented.  In  observation 
and  e.xpcrimcnt — observation  and  experiment  hav- 
ing for  their  subjects  individiud  objects — in  these 
are  the  only  oriyinul,  and  in  case  of  dispute  or 
doubt,  the  only  definitive  tests  to  be  found. 

To  give  to  mere  assertion  the  appearance,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  name  of  demonstration,  is  a 
contrivance,  invented  and  brought  forward,  pro- 
bably without  seeing  the  hollowness  of  it,  by  .^1  ris- 
totle,  and  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  cither 
from  inability  or  from  unwillingness,  to  recognise 
the  hollow-ness  of  it,  polemical  writers  have  not 
yet  prevailed  upon  themselves  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of.  The  proposition  which  a man  stands  en- 
gaged to  support,  is  in  its  nature  a self-contradic- 
tory one,  and  thereby  a mere  heap  of  nonsense, — 
expressive  neither  of  truth  nor  even  so  much  as  of 
falsehood? — Nothing  will  serve  him  but  he  must 
give  a demonstration  of  it.  The  more  palpable 
the  absence  of  all  genuine  instruments  of  persua- 
sion,themore  urgent  the  demandfor  fallacious  ones. 

* From  the  Greek  of  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyrins 
• — i.  e.  his  Introduction  to  the  Aristotelian  System 
of  Logic — this  diagram  is  supposed  to  have  been 


By  every  eye,  by  which  this  prime  and  most 
ingenious  example  of  logical  analysis  is  glanced 
at,  the  divisions  made  by  it  may  at  one  glance 
be  seen  to  be,  at  each  step,  bifurcate.  By 
every  one  who,  in  this  point  of  view  shall  have 
had  the  patience  to  examine  into  it,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  at  every  such  step  exhaustive. 

On  the  subject  of  Division,  Saunderson  has 
— for,  in  following  out  and  paraphrasing  the 
system  of  Aristotle,  he  could  not  fail  to  have — 
a chapter.  Amongst  other  rules  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation,  he  requires  that  it 
be  exhaustive — that  it  possess  this  property. 
In  that  chapter,  had  it  occurred  to  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  exemplification  thus  al- 
ready given  of  this  his  own  rule,  he  might 
have  exhibited  to  his  readers  a specimen  of 
division,  which,  being  throughout  bif  urcate,  is 
throughout  exhaustive.  In  so  doing,  after  caus- 
ing his  readers  to  observe,  that  it  is  bifurcate, 
he  might  have  shown  to  them,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  exhaustive;  in  the  next  place, 
that  it  is  by  its  being  bifurcate  that  it  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  proved  to  be  so  ; and, 
lastly,  that  by  the  mutual  contradictoriness 
of  the  two  propositions,  the  import  of  which 
is  suggested  by  the  pair  of  denominations  pre- 
sented by  each  pair  of  branches,  the  proof  of 
its  being  so  is  actually  afforded.+ 


translated.  But  it  was  the  Latin  translation,  as  it 
stands  in  No.  I. — a Latin  translation  in  manuscript, 
and  not  the  Greek  original  in  print — that  was  put 
by  the  tutor  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils : nor  has 
it  ever  happened  to  this  one  of  them  to  have  had 
a copy  of  it  under  his  eye. 

't'  Since  what  is  in  the  text  was  written,  an 
opportunity  has  been  obtained  of  consulting  the 
work  of  Porphyrias : and  the  result  is — -that  most 
improperly  has  this  diagram  been  ascribed  to  that 
wordy  and  cloudy  pre-expounder  of  a nebulous 
original. 

An  edition  of  Aristotle's  Organon,  (i.  e.  System 
of  Logic,)  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Introduction, 
ascribed  to  Porphyrius,  is  now  on  the  table  : it  is 
that  published  by  Pacius,  with  a Latin  Translation, 
at  Frankfort,  Anno  1597.  In  the  Greek  there  is 
no  di.agram.  In  the  Latin  alone  is  there  any  dia- 
gram.'^  But,  in  the  Greek,  what  is  described  is — 
not  a tree,  but  a mere  7iest  of  boxes,  one  within  an- 
other. In  the  Latin  diagram,  the  image  presented 
has  in  it  something  of  a ladder,  but  nothing  at  all 
of  a tree. 

The  truth  is — what  is  brought  to  view  hy  Por- 
phyrius is  not  a system  of  divisions;  it  is  notliing 
more  than  a system  of  logical  subalternation.  Of 
the  materials  of  the  diagram  here  exhibited,  it  has 
not  any  of  the  negative  branches  : it  has  none  but 
the  positive.  Genus  Geueralissimum,  Ovn»  : next 
to  and  within  ruixa, : iinxt  to  and  within 

ffattMot,  o'ai/.ctt ; next  to  and  vvithin 

<r«,u.a,  : next  to  and  within  ?*<»»,  s.eytxsr  Jan/ . 

next  to  and  wdthin  Xtyixoy  fo 

Grecians  it  will,  without  explanation,  be  manifest 
enough,  how  clumsy  and  incorrect  the  workman- 
ship is  of  this  ?test  of  boxes;  how  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Latin  tree : to  non-Grecians,  it  seems 


» Pp.  8,  9. 
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Planted  and  firmly  rooted,  by  the  logical 
work  of  Saunderson,  the  couceptiou  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  property  of  cxk<iustit€n€ss  to  an 
adequate  division,  received,  at  a later  period, 
further  confirmation,  as  well  as  illustration, 
from  the  grammatical  work  of  James  Harris. 

Upon  reference  now  made  to  that  work,  no 
such  word  as  exhaustiveness  or  all-comprehen- 
siveness has  been  found  in  it ; but  by  the  word 
all,  repeatedly  decked  out  in  emphatic  capi- 
tals, and  reinforced  by  the  word  whatever, 
together  with  the  division  made  of  the  con- 
tents of  it,  by  the  words  either  and  or,  the  idea 
was  plainly  meant  to  be  conveyed,  and  was  ac- 

scarcely  worth  explaining.  Thus  it  appeal's,  that, 
of  this  admirable  instrument,  scarce  a trace  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  this  Porphyrins,  by  whose 
name  it  has  been  found  designated.  No  ramifica- 
tion, no  division,  is  to  be  found  in  it : no  ramifica- 
tion, consequently  no  place  for  that  contradictory 
t'ormuUi,  by  which  the  relation  of  the  contents  of 
the  branches,  to  one  another  and  to  the  trunk,  is 
so  satisfactorily  expressed. 

Wonderful,  therefore,  it  is,  how,  among  logi- 
cians,— or  from  the  pen  of  so  much  as  a single  logi- 
cian, of  the  Aristotelian  School, — the  diagram  in 
question  should  have  been  ascribed  to  this  Porphy- 
rius.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  inven- 
tor of  it  was  no  other  than  Peter  Rum  as : that 
Ramus,  whom  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see  again,  so 
slightingly  spoken  of  for  the  use  he  made  of  it.^ 

In  the  text  of  this  section,'’  when,  from  the 
name  under  which  it  was  handed  down,  the  dia- 
gram was  concluded  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Porphyrins,  it  was  mentioned  as  matter  of  surprise, 
that  Saunderson  had  made  no  use  of  it.  Though  the 
ascription  of  it  to  Porphyrins  was,  as  above,  the  re- 
sult of  misconception,  the  ground  for  surprise  re- 
mains without  much  alteration.  To  Saunderson 
the  works  of  Ramus  were  known,  for  he  refers  to 
them.  By  Ramus,  what  is  certain  is — that  for 
the  bifurcate  mode  of  division  a strong  predilection 
was  entertained,  and  abundant  use  made  of  it : 
what  seems  highly  probable  therefore,  is— that  the 
divisions,  thus  made  by  him,  either,  were,  or  were 
intended  to  be,  exhaustive. 

According  to  iWoreri,  (verbo  Ramus)  on  the 
subject  of  Loyic,  (for  he  wrote  on  Mathematical 
and  other  subjects)  the  works  he  wrote  were  in- 
titled  Institutiones  Dialecticce,  and  A ristoteliccB  A ni- 
madversio/ies.  Anno  1543: — ^liis  books  were  con- 
demned, and  he  turned  out  of  his  Professorship,  ho 
not  being  at  that  time  more  than  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  Being  the  declared  opponent  of 
Aristotle,  the  wonder  is  how,  for  that  time,  he  es- 
caped with  life. — Being  moreover  a Protestant,  he 
sutfered  for  both  sins  at  once,  being  comprehended 
in  the  Bartholome'w-tide  Massacre,  Anno  1572. 

In  some  of  our  public  libraries,  not  to  speak  of 
private  ones,  these  works  of  the  ingenious  French- 
— gallice,  Pierre  Itamee,  latine,  Petrus  Ka- 
— would  be  to  be  found  of  course.  AVhat  he 
found  to  say  against  Aristotle  would  at  least  bo 
nnatter  of  curiosity,  though,  considering  at  ■what 
time  of  day  he  said  it,  probably  not  of  much  use. 

* The  Porphyrian  tree,  in  its  nsual  Latin  form,  is 
found  in  use  before  the  time  of  Ramus : e.  g.  by 
Boethius  and  others, — Ed. 

» P.  111. 


cordingly  brouglit  to  view.  Whether  in  the  in- 
stance of  every  one,  or  so  much  as  any  one,  of 
the  divisions  there  exhibited,  that  quality  is 
given  to  it,  has  not,  for  the  present  occasion, 
been  thought  worth  inquiring  into.  What  is 
certain  is,  that,  for  proof  of  the  existence  of 
that  quality,  neither  the  test  here  in  question, 
nor  any  other,  is  there  brought  to  view.  What 
is  also  certain  is,  that,  be  they  as  they  may  in 
regard  to  exhaustiveness,  or  say  all-comprehen- 
siveness, in  regard  to  distinctness,  the  divisions 
exhibited  in  Hermes  are  stark  naught. 

Under  the  name  of  attributives  of  the  second 
order,  adverbs — all  adverbs, — are  there  given 
as  being  in  their  import,  distinct  from  the  three 
parts  of  speech  following  : viz.  from  sabstaii- 
tircs,  for  example  jofacc  and  time;  from  attri- 
butives of  the  first  order,  for  example  the  pro- 
noun adjective  this;  and  from  connectives,  for 
example  the  preposition  in.  Unfortunately, 
to  look  no  further,  in  the  import  of  every  ad- 
verb designative  of  place,  and  in  that  of  every 
adverb  designative  of  time  may  be  found  the 
several  imports  of  the  throe  several  parts  of 
speech,  from  the  imports  of  which,  the  import 
of  an  attributive  of  the  second  order  had,  in 
that  division  of  Plarris’s,  been  represented  as 
distinct.  Adverb  of  place,  here;  i.e.  in  this 
p>lace;  adverb  of  time,  now;  i.  e.  in  or  at  this 
time:  and  so  in  regard  to  qu.vlity,  manner, 
and  so  forth.* 

Section  XIV. 

Imperfection  of  the  current  Conceptions  rela- 
tively to  Exhaustiveness  and  Bifurcation  ; — 

ex.  gr.  1.  in  Saunderson' s Logic. 

Of  the  systems  of  logical  division,  -which,  for 
one  purpose  or  other,  are  so  abundantly  framed, 
and  so  continually  observable,  many  there  are, 
which,  in  some  of  their  ramifications,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  the  nearest  to  the  trunk, 
will  be  seen  to  be  bifurcate;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  of  these  again  a large  pro- 
portion would,  upon  the  application  of  the 
i above  test,  be  found  to  be  e.vhaustice:  and, 
lamentable,  indeed,  it  would  be,  if — in  those 
arrangements,  by  which,  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, men’s  conceptions  are  settled  and  deter- 
mined—a property  which  by  all  logicians,  has 
been  acknowledged  to  be  the  inseparable  ac- 

* Some  five-and-forty  years  ago  was  the  dis- 
covery of  this  imperfection  made.  What  led  to  it 
■was  this.  Observing  that,  to  the  divisions  made 
in  that  work,  the  quality  of  all-comprehensiveness 
w,is  therein  ascribed, — and  concluding  that  accord- 
ingly, in  the  contents  of  it,  matter,  tit  for  the  be- 
ing rejiresented  as  endowed  with  that  qualit}-,  would 
throughout  be  to  be  found, — thereupon,  by  w.ay  of 
exercise,  taking  the  text  of  it  in  hand,  the  author  of 
these  pages  set  himself  the  task  of  exhibiting  it  in 
the  form  of  a Ramean  tree : but,  not  to  spe-ak  of 
anterior  sources  of  perplexity,  no  sooner  did  the  test 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  attributives  of  the  second 
order,  than  the  delusion  vanished,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
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eompaniment  of  a good  and  adequate  system 
of  division,  and  thence  indisputably  necessary 
to  a complete  and  sufficient  comprehension  of 
tlie  subject,  were  not  frequently  to  be  found. 

Not  very  frequently,  however,  in  giving 
denomination  to  the  component  parts  of  the 
division,  are  those  names  employed,  those  cor- 
relative and  contrasted  names,  by  which,  as 
above,  the  test  of  plenitude  is  actually  applied. 

On  this  occasion  three  institutes  of  logic 
have  been  referred  to  : viz.  JtiW/op  Soniider- 
son's,  in  Latin;  l)r  II in  English  ; and 
tlie  view  given  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic,  by 
Dr  lieid,  in  Lord  ICnimcs's  ll  idori/  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  views  that  have  ever  been  given 
of  Aristotle’s  System  of  Logic, — concise,  ner- 
vous, compact,  methodical,  well-divided, — 
Suintderson’s  would,  it  is  believed,  be  found  by 
far  the  best ; several  others,  which  for  this 
purpose  were  taken  in  hand,  seemed  far  in- 
ferior to  it. 

lu  England,  at  any  rate,  TUa/fs’,  as  being 
in  .English,  and  furnished  with  familiar  illus- 
trations,— though  diffuse,  and  teeming 

with  anilities,  appears,  by  the  multitude  of  the 
editions,  to  have  been  the  most  in  use.* 

I’osterior,  by  a generation  or  more,  to  Watts’, 
as  that  is  by  several  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s, 
the  view  given  in  the  work  of  Kaimes  presents 
in  conjunction  the  authority  of  two  distin- 
guished Scottish  writers. 

To  no  one  of  all  these  wu-iters  does  the  utility 
and  excellence  of  the  exhaustively  bifurcate 
method,  or  so  much  as  the  use  actually  made 
of  it  in  the  liamcan  tree,  appear  to  have  made 
itself  sufficiently  sensible.  By  all  of  them  the 
bifurcate  method  is  iiideed  mentioned. — Jlen- 
tioned  ? But  for  what  purpose  ? Scarcely  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  being  slighted. 
By  Deid  and  Kaimes  it  is  oven  taken  for  a 
subject  of  pleasantry  : but  of  pleasantry  (it  will 
perhaps  be  seen)  not  very  happily  applieil. 

1.  First,  as  to  Saunderson — Lib.  i.  Cap.  18. 
De  Diclsiune. 

After  stating,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  diti- 
sion,  the  ivholc,  (say  rather  the  eufjretjatc,)  which 
is  taken  for  the  subject  of  tlie  operation,  is 
called  the  divisiim,  (say  rather  dividendnm,^) 


* Of  all  the  college.?  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  , 
Queen’s  College  was,  in  the  year  1781, — and,  for 
aught  the  writer  of  this  has  heard,  continues  (to  be, 
— the  one,  in  which  the  art  and  science  of  Lopic 
was  and  is  cultivated  with  nio.st  attention.  In 
those  days,  Saunderson’s  and  Watts’,  as  above, 
were, — and,  for  aught  he  has  heard,  continue  to  be, 
on  this  subject, — employed  there  in  the  character 
of  the  earliest,  ii  not  the  onl)' institutional  writers. 

■f  DicnU  iiilum,  rather  than  divisiun,  seems  to  be 
the  more  proper  term,  in  so  far  as  the  time,  at  which 
the  subject  is  taken  into  consideration,  is  anterior 
to  that  at  which  the  operation  has  been  performed 
upon  it ; and  the  first-mentioned  is  the  time  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  view  on  the  occasion  of  some 
of  the  ensuing  rules. — The  dividenditm,  not  the 
dividend,  for  fear  of  running  foul  of  the  Thread- 
needle-street  lianh. 
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and  that  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided 
(viz,  the  parts  which  are  the  results  of  the 
operation)  arc  called  the  membra  dividentia, — 
(he  immediately  after  designates  them  by  the 
more  expressive  adjunct  condividentia,)  i.  e. 
the  dividcnt.,  or,  more  expressively,  the  condi- 
vident  members, — he  proceeds  to  give  his  rules 
of  ditision  ; the  rules,  in  conformity  to  which, 
the  operation  should,  according  to  him,  be  car- 
ried on.  They  here  follow  in  so  many  words. 

1.  Membra  AVJe.omu-.KKi' totim  divisum.  Let 
the  7nembe7’s  absorb  (i.  e.  include,  comprehend, 
comprise)  the  whole  of  the  ditldcndum ; in 
other  -vvords,  let  tlie  division  be  e.fliaustire. 
Let  the  division  be  performed  in  such  a man- 
ner, that,  if  of  the  part.s,  which  are  the  result 
of  it,  the  contents  are  summed  up,  in  the  sum 
of  them,  the  whole  sum  of  the  contents  of  the 
dividend  will  be  found. 

2.  Diristtm  esto  lathis  slni/ulis  suis  membris; 
adecijnatum  unieersis.  Let  the  dicidendum 
be  more  extensive  than  each  of  its  membei's  ; 
equal,  or  say  commensurate,  to  all  of  them  put 
togetlier.  After  laying  down  the  first,  to  add, 
in  the  character  of  a distinct  one,  this  second 
rule,  Avas  sad  trifling  ; it  shows,  as  it  should 
seem,  tliat,  on  tliis  subject,  the  ideas  of  the 
author  were  far  from  being  clear  ones. 

Two  separate  parts  does  this  rule  of  his  in- 
clude ; each  of  them  in  its  form  a distinct  rule. 
But  in  substance  and  import,  the  .second  part 
of  this  second  rule  is  identical  Avith  the  first 
rule  ; and  the  otlier  part  is  as  obviously  as  it 
is  neccs.sarily  included  in  both  : in  the  first 
rule,  and  in  the  second  part  of  this  same  second 
rule. 

To  say  of  a part  that  it  is  equal  to  the  tchole, 
Avould  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a self- 
contradiction  hi termiiiis — a self-contradictory* 
proposition. 

* By  thus  unfortunate  mass  of  surplusage,  an- 
other .'ource  of  confusion  Avill  be  seen  to  be  opened. 
— On  the  supposition,  by  Avhich  the  held  for  the 
application  of  the.se  rules  is  marked  out,  a prob'em 
is  jiroposcd.  Of  this  problem  the  subject  is  sujip'Osed 
to  be  already  determined,  viz.  the  upf/repate,  of 
Avhich  .a  division  is  to  be  m;  (ie.  L’jion  this  .-ubject 
it  is,  that,  according  to  this  same  sujijiosition,  an 
operation  is  to  be  ]ieri'ormed,  viz.  that  of  divisiim. 
Of  this  bperatioji,  when  perfonned,  the  condivident 
parts  or  members  Avill  be  the  results : of  Avhich 
scAeral  result.?  the  contents  Avill,  of  course,  respec- 
tively depend  upon  the  scheme  or  mode  of  division, 
Avliicli  shall  have  been  ])ursued.  Here  then  all  that 
is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  operator,  is  the 
mode  of  the  division,  and  therefrom  the  residls  of 
it : that  Avhich,  as  being,  by  Ilie  supposition,  already 
determined,  is  supposed  not  to  depend  upon  him, 
is, — the  dividendum — the  aggregate  upon  which 
the  operation — the  division — is  to  he  performed. 
Of  these  conditions  of  the  problem,  necessary  as 
is  the  perception  and  comprehension  of  them  tij 
any  clear  and  correct  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  operation  and  the  AAork,  so  it  is,  that  by  this 
institutionalist  no  clear  conception  seems,  on  this 
occasion,  to  ha\'e  been  entertained.  Ad^essing 
himself  to  the  operator,  the  direction  which  on  this 
occasion  he  giA'es  is — how  to  frame  his  dividendum. 
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3.  Mtnoi'Ci  cojuliriflfnilci  sbit  confrrt'Ihtincta 
et  opi'OSitu  ; to  'vvliicli,  by  way  of  c-'^plaiirtion, 
is  added,  <?rt  ut  confiunH  nc'jw'ctnt  r/:l  cuiiicblcrc. 
Let  tlie  condivident  menibor.s  be  eoiitradistiuet 
(viz.  from  each  other)  and  oppo.site  ; in  such 
sort  that  they  shall  not  coincide  or  be  cai)ablc 
of  being  confounded. 

By  this  e.\planation  no  very  clear  light 
seems  to  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Whtit 
seems  to  be  meant  i.s,  that,  after  the  division 
has  been  made,  things  shall  be  in  such  a state, 
that  of  no  one  of  all  the  several  distinguish- 
able articles  or  masses  of  matter,  contained  in 
the  whole  dividend,  shall  any  portion  be  fouml 
to  lie,  part  in  one  of  the  members,  other  part 
in  anotlier.  In  so  far  as  any  such  incongruity 
is  found  to  have  place,  the  division,  it  is  evi- 
dent, is  and,  being  indistinct,  is 

therefore  mjK’rfcct ; the  operation  has  not  been 
completely  performed.  On  the  subject  of  dh- 
tinctnt’ss,  see  above,  § 12. 

4.  JJivish  fat  in  membra  proxima  et  imme- 
diaUt,  et  ( qiiam  fieri  commode  potest)  pouch- 
simu.  Let  the  division  be  made  into  the 
nearest  and  (so  far  as  convenience  allows) 
fewest  members.  Then  immediately  after,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  and  under  this  same  lOtli 
head  or  rule,  he  goes  on  to  say— proximis 
porro  ad  remotlora  et  mhuitlora  descendendum 
per  subdivistones.  From  the  nearest,  (viz.  mem- 
bers,) to  those  which  are  more  remote  and 
minute  (say  rather  less  extensive)  let  descent 
be  made  by  sub-divisions. 

In  the  instance  just  brought  to  view,  of  the 
second  of  these  rules,  the  substance  of  one  rule 
being,  in  other  words,  given  over  again,  was 
given  in  the  character  of  a di.stinct  and  differ- 
ent rule.  In  the  instance  of  this  4th  rule,  two 
rules,  perfectly  distinct,  are  confounded  under 
one  head,  and  represented  as  constituting  but 
one  and  the  same  rule.  On  this  last  occasion, 
a new  case,  or  state  of  things,  is  brought  upon 
the  carpet : viz.  the  case,  in  which,  by  the  re- 
peated application  made  of  the  operation  of 
division,  to  the  results  of  a former  division,  the 
operations  with  their  results  are  thus  carried 
on  as  it  were  in  the  form  of  a chain,  or  rather 
(as  hath  been  seen)  in  the  form  of  a tree. 

^ Dichotomies  (he  goes  on  to  say)  sunt-landa- 
tisshnee,  iibi  commode  haberi  possunt ; non  tamen 
nimium  superstitiose  et  anxie  ubiijue  renandee; 
quod  faciunt  liama’i.  For  division,  the  dicho- 
tomous (i.  e.  the  bifurcate,  or  two-ivrongcd) 
mode  is  most  to  be  commended,  when  it  can 
conveniently  be  employed  ; but  it  ought  not  to 
be  everywhere  hunted  out  too  supcrstitiously 
and  anxiou.sIy,  as  it  is  by  the  llamean-s.  In 
this  translation,  the  expression,  it  will  be  seen. 


But,  on  this  same  occasion,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem,  he  is  not  to  frame  it  at  all : 
it  is  ready  framed  to  his  hands. 

Upon  the  whole,  what  seems  evident  enough  is 
— that,  taken  in  both  its  parts,  this  second  rule  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  that  the  complete  erasure 
of  it  would  be  an  improvement. 


is  bad  enough  ; and  in  the  original  it  i.s  still 
worse.  It  i.s  composed  of  a cluster  of  tautolo- 
ijicat,  or  (as  they  are  al.so  called)  identical 
propositions  ; a sort  of  verbiage,  the  natural 
growth  of  a weak  mind,  ami  of  which  every 
mind,  that  is  not  a weak  one,  will,  as  it  values 
its  character,  avoid  being  seen  to  make  use. 
What  ought  not  to  be  employed,  ought  not  to 
be  employed.  On  an  occa.sion  on  which  it 
oujht  not,  an  in.strumcnt  of  the  .sort  in  nuestinn 
oiijht  not  to  be  employed..  U7(<(t  owjht  not  to 
be  done,  oufiit  not  to  be  done.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a driveller  in  his  dotage. 

This  instrument,  which,  at  the  first  mention, 
is  pronounced  to  be  a commendable  one,  and 
of  which  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  true  that, 
on  some  occasions  at  least,  the  employing  of  it 
i.s  a proper  course  to  ta!;e,  what  arc  the  occa- 
sions on  which  it  is  convenient,  and  thence 
proper,  what  the  occasions,  on  which  it  is  not 
convenient,  and  thence  not  proper  1 Such  are 
the  cpicstions,  by  the  answers  to  which,  and  not 
otherwise,  the  reproach  of  taatolojhm,  incurred 
a.s  it  is  by  the  observation,  as  it  stands,  might 
have  been  wiped  away. 

SjtCTlON  XV. 

II.  IFufts’  Loijic. 

In  his  chapter,  intituled  Specied  Rides  to 
direct  our  Conception  of  things.  Sect.  d.  Of 
Division  and  the  Rules  of  it,  Watts  delivers 
on  this  subject  a set  of  rules  ; of  which,  accord 
iiig  to  his  numeration,  the  number  is  six.  But 
in  that  which  calls  itself  the  sixtii,  may  be  seen 
two  perfectly  distinct  ones. 

By  anything  like  a thorough  examination  of 
them,  much  more  room  would  be  taken  up  than 
can  here  be  spared.  The  fourth,  and  the  last 
part  of  the  sixth,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  present  point. 

1.  “ Let  not  sub-d.ivision.s  (says  the  fourth) 
be  too  numerous  without  neccs.?ity.”  Here  we 
have  aniliUj  in  a still  worse  form,  than  as  above 
in  Saunderson.  Anile  tautology  patent  ; self- 
contradiction  latent.  “Let  them  not  be  toe 
numerous  this  is  plain  identiealism  and  no- 
thing more  : add,  “ irithout  neeessitg,”  the  iden- 
tiealism is  now  topped  by  self-contradiction. 
Good  simpleton  ! what  mean  you  by  the  word 
too  ? Know  you  then  of  so  much  as  an  ima- 
ginable case,  in  which  tlicre  is  a “ neeessitg” 
that  anything  should  be  “ too  ” anything  1 in 
which  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done  ought 
to  be  done  ? 

2.  Lastly,  as  to  that  seconil  part  of  his  Sixth 
Rule — “Do  not,”  says  he,  “affect  Duplicities, 
nor  Trijdicities,  nor  ang  certain  number  oj 
Parts  in  your  Division  of  Things;”  “ For,” 
(continues  he,  and  then  come  reasons, in  which 
not  much  application  to  the  subject  has  been 
perceived)  “ yetf  (continues  he,)  “ some  per- 
sons hare  disturbed  the  Order  of  Nature,  and 
abused  their  Readers  by  an  affectation  of  Dicho- 
tomies, Trichotomies,  Sevens,  Twelves,  tjc.” 

The  section  then  concludes  with  another 
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effusion  of  anUitji,  condcmuiii,!^  n hat  lie  calls 
“a  too  nice  and  curious  attention  to  the  mere 
formalities  of  logical  rvriters,  without  a real 
acr(uaiiitancc  with  things.” 

AVhat  applies  more  particularly  to  (he  sah- 
ject  here  in  hand,  is,  that  this  di\  ision,  into  no 
more  than  two  jiarts  at  each  ojieratiou,  is,  in 
tlio  scale  of  usefnlne.ss,  placed  by  him  upon  a 
level,  not  superior  to  that  of  division  into  any 
other  number  of  part.s  ; to  this  or  any  one 
nnniher,  in  comparison  of  any  other,  any  pre- 
ference that  can  be  given  i.s  eiiually  a.scribcd 
to  no  better  a source  than  affcctuttou.  Tlius 
what  is  plain  i.s,  that  to  his  cytw,  as  already 
observed,  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  lituncan 
tree,  the  tc.st  which  it  affords  of  exhaustive- 
ness, had  not  di.splayed  itself.* 

Sr.cTiox  XVI. 

III.  lltid  and  Kahnci),  in  Kalmes's  Ilhtorij  of 
2d  a n. 

In  Lord  Kaimes’s  work,  entitled  Shiches  of 
the  Jlistori/  of  Man,  is  contained  “ A Reticle 
of  Aritioile^s  Loftc,”  which  he  declares  to 
have  received  from  Dr  Reid.  In  general,  the 
account  there  given  of  that  work,  is,  it  may 
be  presumed,  correct.  But,  in  the  particular 
passage  wh.ich  now  stands  for  consideration, 
his  lord.<hip’s  froth  seems,  in  a dose  more  or 
less  considerable,  to  have  mixed  itself  with 
the  phlegm  of  Dr  Reid. 

On  this  occasion  the  exhaustive  mode  came 
under  his  revietT  : — he  begins  with  a declara- 
tion of  its  usefulne.ss  ; he  ends  with  an  attempt 
to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

He  acknowledges  it  to  be  good  : but,  at  the 
same  time,  finding  the  use  of  it  to  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  and  that  a difficulty  with 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a condition  to 
cope,  he  vons  revenge,  and,  to  accomplish  his 
vow,  ap])lies  to  ^donius. 

Ascribing  it,  and  as  it  .should  seem  with 
reason,  to  the  above-mentioned  Ramus,  he 
calls  it  new:  in  that  character  it  becomes  fair 
game  for  ridicule  ; and  with  ridicule  it  seems 
to  him  that  he  has  completely  and  stifficicntly 
covered  it,  by  a proposal,  that,  for  the  [mrpo.se 
of  exhaustion,  iii  a scries  of  divisions,  carried 
on  in  this  dichotomous  mode,  to  one  of  the  two 
members  an  ct  cahra  should  in  each  instance 
be  .substituted. 

* From  the  fifth  of  these  his  mlcs  substantial 
and  useful  instmrtioii  will,  however,  he  found  oh- 
tainahle  : — “ Divide,”  .‘avs  he,  “ every  subject, 
according  to  the  special  design  you  liave  in  view.” 
Then  immediately  follows  an  observation,  wliich, 
with  perfect  propriety,  might  have  been  made  to 
coiistimte  a distinct  rule.  “ One  and  the  same 
idea  or  subject,”  .says  ho,  “ mav  he  divided  in  very 
ditierent  manners,  according  to  the  purposes  we 
liavc  in  discoursing  of  it whereupon,  by  way  of 
exemplification,  l-e  adduces  the  several  ]iurposcs, 
which,  in  regard  to  a hook,  it  may  naturally  liap- 
peu  to  the  Printer,  the  Grammarian,  and  the  Logi- 
cian, to  h.ave  in  view. — Of  this  rule  of  his,  two 
exemplifications  may  have  been  observed  in  the 
Encyclopedical  Table  here  exhibited. 


Here  then,  according  to  this  pair  of  Logicians, 
the  Latin  phrase  et  coetera,  in  English,  and  the 
reef,  might,  on  every  occasion,  and  witli  equal 
advantage,  be  snb.stitnted  to  the  name  of 
either,  or  at  least  to  tliat  of  one,  of  the  branches 
in  eacli  joint  of  a .system  of  logical  divi.sion.s, 
framtul  and  denominated  in  the  exhaustively 
Lifurciite  mode.  But  is  this  so  1 No  : not  on 
any  occasion,  with  any  such  advantage.  Why 
not  ? ^1  newer.  Becanrse,  by  an  5:c.,  substitute 
it  to  which  of  tlic  two  name.s  you  will,  though 
you  may  make  your  division  eqnrdhi  e.rhnue- 
tlre,  you  can  neither  vudee  sure  of  making  it 
equal!  1/  distinct,  nor  can  you  (sce§  U2.)  render 
it  equally  inslrud/te. 

In  the  name,  whidi,  upon  the  Rnniean  plan, 
you  give  to  eacli  branch,  viz.  the  two-worded 
name,  be  it  positire,  be  it  even  negaUre,  yon 
bring  to  \ic\e  two qn-oqwHies  ; one,  in  respect  of 
which  the  imlivid  uals  contained  in  both  branches 
th/rec  witli  one  another  ; anotlicr  in  respect  of 
which  they  dijj’ar  from  one  another  : those  of 
the  one  haring  this  latter  property,  tlio.se  of  the 
other  not.  But  an  et  catcra  ? — what  are  the 
properties  of  an  et  catem  ? 

Let  it  not  be  .said,  that  the  name,  the  tivo- 
worded  name,  of  a nei/atire  braneb,  shows  no 
property.  For,  in  the  first  jilace,  it  .shows  tliat 
property,  which  the  individuals  belonging  to 
f/(of  branch  pos.scss  in  common  with  tho.se  that 
belong  to  the  other ; in  the  next  place,  it  shows 
another  property  : for,  to  the  ]nirpose  of  in- 
struction, concerning  the  nature  of  the  object, 
even  the  non-pos.session  of  this  or  tliat  property, 
is  it.self  a property. 

Under  the  assurance  afforded  by  the  bifur- 
cate mode,  when  it  is  declaredly  cxbaii.^tive, 
viz.  the  assurance,  that,  at  each  joint,  in  the 
composition  of  the  two-worded  name  of  citlier 
of  the  trvo  branche.s,  if  the  sign  of  negation  is 
not  actually  cmjdoyed,  it  may,  without  impro- 
jiriety,  be  so  employed  at  plea.sure,  under  tlii.s 
as.surance,  so  it  is  that  they  may  either,  or 
both  of  them,  bo  employed  a.s  trunks,  and,  in 
th.it  character,  may  be  subjected  to  ulterior 
division.  And  in  this  way  aceordiiigly  it  is, 
that,  ill  several  instances,  in  tlic  annexed 
sample  of  an  Eiicycloim'dieal  tree,  botli 
branches  may  be  seen  employed. — But  an  ^ c.  * 
— tlic  phrase  et  catera  1 — in  what  way  could 
these  Logicians  have  made  it  serve  in  the  char- 
acter of  a trunkl  In  wliat  way  could  they 
liavc  divided  it  into  branches? 

Of  what  one  sort  of  aggregate  is  et  catera 
the  name  ? Yet,  according  to  them,  with  as 
much  projiriety  as  any  given  number  of  other 
mimes,  an  - et  ca  tera,  if  repeated  that  same 
number  of  times,  is  capable  of  giving  denomi- 
nation to  all  sorts  of  aggregates. 

By  the  contradictory  forinula,  which,  in 
every  ramification,  if  performed  in  the  11a- 
mcan  mode,  is,  as  above,  either  expressed  or 
implied, — an  assurance  is  given,  that  the  mode 
of  division  pursued  is  meant  to  be  eAtanstire, 
and  to  that  end  is  rendered  bifurcate.  But  if, 
in  the  instance  of  either  branch,  in  the  room 
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of  a siguificaut  name  the  insignificant  name 
fi  e<neni  is  employed, — in  this  way,  what  as- 
surance IS  given  that  the  mode  employed  v.  ill 
be  bifurcate  ? True  it  is,  that,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed by  Held  and  Kaimes,  the  mode  (it  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted)  is  the  bifurcate  mode. 
But  in  the  nature  of  their  et  ca’tera,  tliere  is 
nothing  to  liinder  its  being  employed  when 
the  mode  is  mullifurcate ; whereas,  as  hath 
been  seen,  it  Is  the  property  and  excellence  of 
the  contradictor!/  formula,  that  it  cannot  be 
employed  but  that  the  mode  of  division  is,  at 
the  same  time,  bifurcate  and  exhaustice. 

More  misconception — more  confusion.  Of 
the  confusion  made  by  Watts,  for  want  of  his 
being  sufficiently  aware,  that  what  belonged 
to  the  subject  was,  not  a physical  and  real 
whole,  but  a logical  and  fictitious  aggregate, 
notice  has  been  taken  in  § 12.  Exactly  into 
that  same  inadvertence  may  Reid  and  Lord 
Kaimes  be  seen  to  have  fallen  in  this  place. 
“ Dirision  of  England  into  Middlesex  and  what 
is  not  Middlesex  this  is  what  they  give  as 
an  example  of  the  only  sort  of  division  here  in 
question,  viz.  a logical  one.  But,  agreeing  in 
this  respect  with  the  vegetable  body  called  « 
tree,  the  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  called 
England,  is  a physical  and  real  whole,  not  a 
logical  and  fictitious  aggregate. 

in  a logical  division,  performed  in  the  ex- 
haustively bifurcate  mode,  the  two-worded 
name  of  each  branch  gives  intimation  of  two 
properties  belonging  to  all  the  individuals 
contained  in  it : one,  in  the  possession  of  which 
they  agree ; another,  by  the  possession  and  non- 
possession  of  which  they  are  distinguished.  But, 
of  no  one  property, — whether  as  possc.ssed, 
either  by  all  “ England,’*  or  by  itself,  or  by 
anything  that  “ is  not  ” itself, — does  the  word 
“Middlesex”  give  any  intimation.  “It  is 
evident  ” (say  they)  “ that  these  two  members 
comprehend  all  England.”  True.  “In  the  same 
manner  ” (.say  they)  “ we  mag  divide  what  is 
nut  Middlesex  into  Kent,  and  what  is  not  Kent.” 
True  again.  “Thus,”  (continue  they)  “one 
may  go  on  bg  divisions  and  suh-dirisions 
are  absolutely  complete.”  True,  once  more  : 
but  while,  for  your  subject,  instead  of  a logi- 
cal aggregate,  you  take  a physical  whole, 
although  those  divisions  will  indeed  be  as 
trifling  and  useless  as  to  yourselves  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  being  so,  wall  they  prove  what  you 
bring  them  to  prove  ? Not  they  indeed.  Why  ? 
Because  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
“ This  example  ” (they  go  on  to  say)  “ may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  Rameau 
division.”  How  far  this  purpose  is  really 
served  by  it,  the  reader  may  now  judge. 

A curious  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
character  of  a source  of  objection  to  this  mode, 
that  his  lordship  brings  to  view  the  train  of 
false  “conclusions”  that,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  “philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,” 
have,  according  to  him,  in  great  abundance. 


* Kaimes’s  Sketches,  book  iii.  Sk.  i.  p.  1G!5. 


fallen  into  ; fallen  into,  and  from  wliat  cause  t 
From  the  having  made  use  of  this  security 
against  error  ? No  ; but  from  their  having 
(says  he)  omitted  to  make  use  of  it.  To  the 
“dirisions”  of  their  making,  the  fault  he  as- 
cribes, is  that  of  being  “ incomplete.”  Of  the 
mode  of  division,  which  he  is  thus  holding  i.p 
to  ridicule,  the  distincti-ve  character  is,  that  it 
is  capable  not  only  of  being  rendered,  but, 
wherever  it  is  so,  proved  to  be  complete.  Yet 
the  mode  is  (according  to  him)  a bad  one. 
Why? — hut  becau.se  by  pursuing  it? — no; 
because, /br  v-ant  of  having  pursued  it, — cer- 
tain persons  leave  made  bad  work. 

So  much  for  the  objection,  which,  by  this 
pair  of  Scottish  philosophers,  we  have  seen 
made  to  the  scheme  of  logical  division,  which, 
in  that  ago  of  comparative  darkness,  was  iu- 
venteil,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  ingenious 
French  Logici.an,  Pierre  Pamue. 

As  to  any  of  those  applications  which  by 
him  (as  we  are  told)  were  made  of  it,  that  at 
this  time  of  day,  unless  it  be  from  seeing  how 
the  iii.strumcnt  itself  was  managed  by  him, 
any  useful  instruction  should  be,  derivable, 
there  seems  no  great  reason  to  expect.  Ob- 
servation and  experiment, — in  the.se,  as  above 
observed,  (§  12.)  maybe  seen  the  only  sources 
of  all  real  knowledge.  In  the  days  of  Peter 
Eanius,  anterior  as  they  were  to  those  of  our 
Lord  Bacon,  scarcely,  unless  it  were  here  and 
there  by  accident,  had  these  funds  been,  either 
of  them,  so  much  as  begun  to  be  drawn  upon. 
Of  Logic  with  its  division.s,  all  that  it  is  in  the 
power  to  do  is,  to  arrange  and  di.splay  in  the 
most  instructive  manner  whatsoever  matters 
have  been  c.xtracted  from  those  sources.  What 
it  can  do  is,  to  methodise ; and  in  that  unim- 
mediata  way  /promote  creation: — what  it  can 
not  do  is,  to  create. 

Section  XVII. 

Process  of  exhaustive  bifurcation,  to  what  lemfh 
may  and  shall  it  be  carried  ? 

In  the  division  of  a logical  aggregate,  ex- 
hawstiveness  can  never  fail  to  be  useful  and 
instructive  : to  afford  assurance  and  demons- 
tration of  its  existence,  bifurcation  can  never 
fail  to  be  necc.ssary.  I3y  this  time  these  pro- 
positions may,  it  is  hoped,  be  assumed  as  truth. 
There  remain  however  still,  on  every  occa- 
sion, two  questions  : viz.  how  far  this  useful 
process  can  be,  and  how  far  it  ought  to  be 
carried  on. 

By  tlie.se  que.stions  the  an.swers  are  sug- 
gested. Two  bars  present  themselves,  by 
either  of  which,  where  it  has  place,  the  em- 
ployment of  these  instruments  may  be  effec- 
tually opposed.  One  is  impracticalnlity,  the 
impracticability  of  the  operation  : the  other 
may  perhaps  be  termed  the  uneconomical ness 
of  it : being  that  which  has  place,  where, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  value  of  the  benefit, 
the  value  of  labour  necessarily  attached  to  it 
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— ‘tbouT  of  creation,  comnuinication  and  re- 
ceipt included — Avonld  be  still  greater. 

1,  As  to  impracticubUitii.  Of  impractica- 
bility, in  tills  case  two  causes  present  them- 
selves as  capable  of  having  place  : viz. 
vncoijiu'scibintt/  and 

1.  As  to  viicoii’ioscibUitif.  It  is  only  in  so 

far  as  the  properties,  of  the  aggregates  or 
classes  of  things  in  ipiestion,  are  known,  that, 
for  the  purpose  in  (piestion,  or  any  otlier,  any 
one  such  aggregate,  with  its  branches,  can 
thus  be  cxhibiteil  : this  or  that  projicrty  being 
stated  as  having  place  in  all  the  individuals 
contained  in  one  of  the  two  branches,  and  as 
not  having  place  in  any  of  those  conlained  in 
the  other.  Take,  for  example,  ,//i.s- 

iori/,  and  therein  13otuin/.  Forty  thonsiind  was, 
some  ycai’s  ago,  stated  as  the  number  of  sup- 
posed ditferent  species  of  plants  (exclusive  of 
Turieties)  at  tliat  time  more  or  less  known  to 
the  botanic  world.  But,  at  that  time,  the 
utmost  knowledge  obtained  of  them  by  any 
person  was  not,  to  any  such  degree  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete,  as  to  enable  him,  in  this 
way,  to  show,  of  every  one  of  them,  in  any 
such  concise  mode,  its  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  reference  to  every  other. 
Au',1  even  if,  in  and  for  any  one  year,  the  dis- 
tinctive properties  of  the  whole  multitude  of 
individuals  contained  in  the  whole  multitude  of 
species  then  known,  could  have  been  exliibited 
in  this  systematic  form,  the  sketch  given  of 
them,  if  with  regard  to  the  whole  number  of 
species  of  plants  then  existing  it  professed  to 
be,  and  even  if  it  really  were,  an  exhaustive 
one,  would,  in  and  for  the  next  year,  no  longer 
possess  that  quality. 

2.  The  quantity  of  surface  necessary  to  the 
exhibition  of  such  a diagram,  presents  another 
circumstance,  by  which,  long  enough  before 
the  number  of  the  extreme  branches  had 
reached  to  any  such  number  as  forty  thou- 
sand, as  above,  not  to  say  the  tenth  or  the 
hundredth  part  of  it,  the  bar  of  impracticability 
would  be  oppo.sed.  Number  of  the  extreme 
branches  being  40,000  ; and  this  number, 
being  the  last  term  of  a .series  of  multiplica- 
tiojis  in  which  Uro  is  the  common  mullijilicr, 
what  would  be  the  sum  required  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  intermediate  branches,  which  being 
to  be  interpolated  between  the  fir.st  terra,  viz. 
1,  and  the  last,  viz.  40,000,  would  be  to  be 
added  to  the  sum  of  those  two  numbers  ? To 
this  question  the  answer  is  left  to  be  found  by 
any  ready  arithmetician,  in  whose  eyes  the 
profit  would  pay  for  the  trouble.* 

IT.  As  to  iniecuiiomic'ilrtcss.  To  perform 
the  comparatively  .small  number  of  ramifica- 


* No,  (s.ays  he,)  the  conditimis  are  incoii.sistciit. 
— First  term  1 ; Conimoii  multiplier,  2 ; No  nuni- 
hev  of  terms  ’.viil  give  40.000  for  the  lust;  the  two 
nc.srest  will  give — th.c  one  a le.ss  number,  the  other 
tk  greater.  Ileuce  a demand  for  disriivsions,  the 
p.-otit  of  whicli  would  not  pay  for  tlie  place  occu- 
pied. 


tious  exhibited  by  the  annexed  sample,  was 
found  to  have  imposed  so  lieavy  a labour,  that 
over  :ind  over  again,  the  thought  of  having 
undertaken  it  lias  been  matter  of  regret.  In 
compari.sou  of  the  labour  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a work,  the  mere  labour  of  per- 
using it  is  obviou.sly  nothing.  Yet  even  with 
this  comparatively  slight  burthen,  it  is  only 
in  the  instance  of  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  those  by  whom  this  volume 
may  happen  to  be  opened,  that  any  expecta- 
tion of  their  charging  themselves  with  it  can 
reasonably  be  entertained. 

To  tliose  who  liavc  inclination  and  leisure, 
an  assurance  is  here  ventured  to  be  afforded, 
that  Avliatsocvcr  may  be  the  information  dc- 
rivalile  from  the  perusal  of  a work  of  this  sort, 
to  whatsoever  subject  apiilicd,  much  greater 
will  be  the  profit  derivable  in  that  same  shape 
from  the  execution  of  it. 

As  to  tlic  length  to  which  the  operation 
shall  be  pursued,  each  individual  will  in  both 
instances  be  determined  liy  his  own  feelings 
in  regard  to  not  profit  and  convenience.  But 
in  one  thing  all  pensoiis,  it  is  supi>osed,  will  be 
agreed,  viz.  that  of  the  whole  number  of  rami- 
fications, which  in  this  way  it  miglit  be  i)ossible 
to  exhibit,  it  Avill  in  most  instances  be  no 
more  than  a part  and  that  in  most  instances  a 
small  part,  of  the  wliole  field,  that  Avill  be  found 
to  afford  adequate  payment  for  the  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensive  the 
vnirersal  trunk,  the  more  extensive  will  be 
the  quantity  of  information  Avhich,  in  and  by 
each  such  ramification,  will  liavo  been  obtained 
! and  communicated  ; the  more  extensive  the 
I field,  the  greater  will  he  the  profit  derivable 
I from  this  mode  of  cultivation. 

In  the  fields  of  Noology  and  Ethics  it  is,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  Somatology  (includ- 
ing Natural  History  and  Natural  I’liilosopliy) 
that  the  nature  of  the  field  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  to  afford  the  greatest  profit.  Y'liy  ? 
i Becau.se,  for  example,  in  Natural  History,  the 
I knowledge  of  the  utmost  number  of  peculiar 
properties  that  could  in  this  Avay  be  brought 
to  view,  would  be  but  inconsiderable,  in  com- 
I parison  Avith  the  number  of  sucli  properties  as 
I are  seen  really  to  have  place  ; and  for  Avhich, 
though  ill  each  instance  they  might  be  ex- 
hibited, as  they  are  actually  exliibited  in  a. 
simple  li.=it, — no  place  could  be  found  in  any 
such  Table. 

Tlic  objects,  of  which  the  AA'ords  that  belong 
to  Noology  and  Ethics  are  the  name.s,  are 
chiefly  tlie  AA'orks  of  man,  tlic  products  of  bis 
■ mind.  In  multitude  and  variety  the  works 
produced  by  this  instrument  arc  as  nothing  in 
I comparison  with  those  produced  by  the  baud  of 
I Nature.’!* 


'I*  In  various  parts  of  the  field  of  art  and  .-cicnce, 
in  his  OAvn  instance,  toAvr.rds  giving  clearness,  cor- 
■ rectness,  end  completeness  to  his  own  vicAvs,  the 
Avritor  of  the.ee  pages  has  found  it — .so  at  least  it 
• Las  seemed  to  him — of  the  greatest  use.  Porting 
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Section  XVIII. 

JIoxc-  to  plant  a Hamcan  niioyclojia’dical  tree,  on 

any  given  pjart  oj  the  field  uj  art  and  science. 

Having,  during  a long  course  of  years,  and 
on  a great  variety  of  occasiou.s,  if  liis  concep- 
tions on  tliis  .subject  are  not  altogether  illusory, 
derived  much  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
Rameau  tree,  the  author  is  unwilling  to  quit 
this  part  of  the  field  altogether,  without  hav- 
ing first  thrown  out  a few  hints,  which  liavc 
occurred  to  him,  as  capable  of  affording  more 
or  less  assistance,  to  any  other  person,*  who, 
on  any  occasion,  may  feel  inclined  to  make 
trial  of  the  old  logical  instrument,  thus  newly 
offered  to  notice. 

1.  As  far  as  they  go,  employ  such  materials 
as  yon  find  ready  provided  to  your  liands. 
These  materials  arc  such  words  as,  in  relation 
to  the  subject  in  question,  arc  to  be  fouiui 
already  existing  in  the  language  : the  xrords, 
and  thereby  the  relations,  in  the  designation  of 
which  they  are  respectively  employed.  Set 
them  down  together,  one  after  another,  for 
example  in  columns,  as  many  as  in  the  fir.st 
instance  you  can  tliink  of  or  find,  adding  from 
time  to  time  others  as  they  occur. 

2.  When  you  have  got  enough  of  them  to 
begin  upon,  whatsoever  be  the  field  of  which 
you  were  then  endeavouring  to  take  a survey, 
among  the  words  the  import  of  which  is  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  it,  look  out  for  the 
one  of  which  the  import  presents  itself  as  most 
extensive.  See  whether  it  exactly  covers  the 
whole  extent  of  the  proposed  field  of  your  sur- 
vey. If  yes,  employ  it  for  your  universal 
trunk  ; if  not,  you  must  frame  some  word 
which,  by  its  import,  shall,  after  what  explan- 
ation may  be  found  necessary,  present  to  view, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  whole  con- 
tents of  that  same  field. 

3.  The  universal  trunk  being  thus  found  or 
made,  for  the  first  pair  of  branches  look  out  for 
the  two  words,  the  imports  of  which  present 
themselves  as  being  both  of  them  contained  in 
the  trunk, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  exten- 
sive of  all  those  that  are  ; applying  to  tliem 
the  test  herein  described,  observe  whether 

puriiosc  he  had  even  brought  together  a few  cxem- 
idilications.  But,  seeing  to  what  a length  they 
had  led  him  from  the  main  purpose,  and  consider- 
ing that  where,  by  any  person  by  whom,  after  such 
particular  discussion  and  explanation,  the  reality 
of  the  benefit  is  not  recogni.sed  in  that  part  of  the 
field  which  has  here  been  operated  upion,  still  less 
reasonable  would  be  the  expechition  of  seeing  it 
recognised  on  any  other  ground,  of  which  no  more 
than  the  slightest  and  most  general  view  could  be 
presented,  he  struck  them  out. 

Without  any  such  trouble  as  that  of  exhihiting 
them  in  this  particular  view,  other  excT.ijdilications 
may,  however,  perhaps,  be  seen  to  be  alVordcd  by 
some  of  the  subsequent  Numhers  of  this  Ajipendix. 

* The  reader  will  probably  find  a convenience 
in  having  open  before  him  the  diagram  of  this 
Encycloperdical  Tree,  and  occasionally  to  turn  to 
the  Eaplanaiions  given,  in  relation  to  it  in  § .0, 


within  their  imports,  taken  together,  the  whole 
matter  of  the  trunk  be  comprehended  : if  yes, 
tliOre  is  yourfirst  pairof  minor  aggregates  given, 
your  first  ramification  made. 

4.  If  no  two  such  words  ean  bo  found,  then 
take  the  one  the  import  of  which — it  being, 
(as  it  naturally  will  be,)  the  imnic  of  a posit  ire 
property — appears,  next  to  that  of  the  above- 
meutioned  trunk,  the  most  extensive.  Taking 
this  for  the  name  of  one  of  your  two  minor  ag- 
gregates, branche-s  of  the  first  ramification,  the 
sign  of  negation  added  to  it  gives  yon  the  other. 

5.  The  test  always  in  hand  or  mind,  proceed 

iu  the  same  way,  carrying  on  your  scries  of 
ramification  as  far  as  you  find  convenient : at 
every  joint,  for  your  two  branches  looking  out 
for  a pair  of  nainos,  both  of  them  in  common 
use  : taking  up  with  only  one  such  name,  ami 
for  the  corrcsi>onding  name  adding  to  it  its 
contradictory,  in  those  cases  alone  iu  which  no 
such  already  existing  pair  of  but  at  the 

same  time  all-comprcheusivc  names  arc  to  be 
found. 

6.  For  each  such  branch,  if  you  see  occa- 
sion, in  adflition  to  such  its  tivo-uorded  name, 
frainedas  last-mentioned, find  orframe  usingle- 
'irorded  name  ;+  which  will  thus  stand  as  a 
synonym  to  the  jmst-mentioned  Encyclopa'dical 
two-worded  name,  and  Avill  for  ordinary  use 
be  a commodious  substitute. 

7.  If,  under  any  trunk,  whether  hy  finding 
them  or  by  franiing  tliem,  you  provide  yourself, 
in  tlio  first  instance,  with  a pair  of  single- 
worded  names, t'lcn,  for  purely  Encycloptedical 
synonyms,  yon  will  have  to  frame  for  each  a 
tv'o-trorded  synonym  : if,  in  tlic  first  instance, 
the  pair  of  two-worded  Eucyclopmdical  names 
arc  those  with  which  yon  provide  yourself, 
then,  for  Encyclopa  d.ical  use,  or  trivial  use,  or 
both,  what  you  will  have  to  do  is,  as  above,  to 
find  or  frame,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  or  two 
single-'ieordcd  synonyms.  J 

f Of  a word  thus  fr.amccl,  an  exemplification 
may  be  seen  in  the  L'ncyclopwdical  Tree,  iu  tlie 
word  Evdcvmonics. 

J An  in.staiice,  in  wbicli  the  pair  of  names  first 
provided  were  single-vorded  names,  and  these 
trivial  names,  is  all'onlcd  by  the  words  Geometry 
ami  Arithinetcc : — an  instance,  in  which  the  names 
first  provided  were  indeed  shiglc-Korded  names, 
but  those  not  trivial  names,  hut  names  framed  for 
the  purpose,  are  Posology  and  Pohhvjy.  From 
thenee,  by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  inutk, 
were  made, — as  may  he  scon  I'oth  in  the  diagram 
.and  the  explanation  of  it, — the  two  two-worded 
Encycloprcdical  names,  Pososcopic  Soinaiics  and 
Poioscnpic  Somuiies. 

To  citlier  of  these  two  Encyclop.'edical  two- 
worded  names,  in  the  structure  of  which  the  enn- 
tradictory  fonmdei  is  not  exjiressed  hut  only  im- 
plied, had  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  substituto 
two  names,  in  which  that  test  of  uJl-comprchcnsirc- 
ncss  is  expre.ssed,  the  following  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  might  have  been  effected; — Pososcopic 
being  continued,  to  poioscopic  alcyoposic  might 
have  been  substituted.  Iu  tiiis  case,  tm:  existence 
of  all-comprehensiveness  would  havo  been  effected, 
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8.  On  proceeding  in  this  track,  what  will  be 
very  apt  to  happen  to  you  is,  the  finding  that, 
after  you  have  thus  found  places  in  your  sys- 
tem for  a certain  stock  of  appellatives,  growing 
always  in  number  greater  and  greater,  but  in 
point  of  import  each  of  them  less  and  less  cx- 
U'lisive  as  you  advance,  a iniml>cr  of  appella- 
tives, more  or  less  considerable,  the  imports  of 
which  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  some 
to  which  you  have  given  ailmitkinci , have  been 
left  behind.  These  imports,  however,  oc’ug, 
by  the  supposition,  included,  everyone  of  tii.''n._ 
within  tlie  limits  of  tlie  field  which  you  are 
thus  siirveyiug,will  not  present  to  you  any  new 
difficulty.  By  the  iuiports  of  f/n.'V  words,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  others,  will  the  field  he 
divisible  : only,  for  tlie  making  of  your  divi- 
sions, you  must  look  out  for  some  one  or  more 
other 

!).  In  these  ease.?, as  in  tho.se  first  mentioned, 
tlie.-e  sources  will  be  furnished  hy  so  many 
properties ; which  accordingly  you 
must  he  oil  tlie  look  out  for,  and  for  each  of 
which,  if  it  have  not  a name  already,  you  must 
make  one. 

10.  Having  found  or  made  names  for  all 
these  several  sources  of  division, .sot  them  down 
one  after  another  in  one  list  ; which,  done,  for 
exhibiting  the  relation  which  the  objeese  .so 
denominated  bc.ar  to  one  another,  you  will 
probably  find  some  means  of  comprising,  in 
one  and  the  .same  sv.steniof  divisions,  the  whole 
list  of  those  sources  of  di  vision,  in  the  .same 
manner  as  you  have  comprised  in  one  such 
system  the  re.sults  of  tlie  several  divisions  from 
tlie  first  of  all  tlicsc  several  suurces.i* 

11.  On  looking  over  the  stock  of  word.s,  he- 

ind  that  (it  is  supposed)  with  truth.  But  th.at 
i/isiriu‘iio)t  would  not,  upon  the  face  of  the  randli- 
c.ation,  have  been  stainjied,  which,  by  exhibiting 
Pnxolotiy  and  Poinlu;jp  together,  in  the  character 
of  two  branches  comprehciiding  between  them  the 
whole  contents  of  the  trunk  Soiuatolopi/,  seems  to 
be  aiVorfled.* 

* 'Jake  .an  ap)p’o.  Cut  it  once  tlirougb  with  .a 
knife : by  cutting  it  in  this  one  direction,  you 
divide  it  into  two  part.s.  Put  the  jiiirts  togeth.er 
•again,  you  may  in  like  maiincr  cut  it  a.gain  into 
two  other  [iiii  ts.  If  tho'-e  produced  by  the  former 
division  .arc  comdderod  a.s  united,  you  have  .still 
but  two  pc.rts  : if  not.  you  may  have  four  jiart.s. 
Corres)'i)nilent  to  tlio  JUreieiit  disse'dions  taken  hy 
th.o  in.--trument  of  'livi.-  ion  in  the  case  of  this  p/i>i- 
tii'u!  wlio’.e,  aie  the  dili'e  eat  .'■otiras  of  division  in 
the  case  of  the  lonic'd  \\  ii*>!e.  In  both  cases  t'nc 
divi.<ioii  IS  etpi.div  lii/i(rriiU'  ;,iid  eeJiduytire. 

t Of  div’.-.icual  oj'.eiatioas,  jifriormed  on  the 
same  sul.'ject.  from  dicers  soui'e.-?,  cxainjiles  may 
be  .seen  in  i!.e  'I  ai.li. 


■a  Xoitb-.r  13  so  perfcctlv  out  of  the  qnes- 

thin  in  I'iarund  ilistory  and  Xatural  I’liiio  ■oi-hy, 
ns  tvid'it’,  i.'  iu  Mutliernatics.  ysarcelv,  thcreloro, 
cs  .ii-i  .i  >(popo-'ic  .S'j.’a'i/o'ovy  have  been  ernj>loycd 
ns  the  two- worded  .synonym  of  Poio’o-pj.  Here 
there  niav  be  seen  an  instance  of  those  imperfec- 
tions which  in  such  a case  it  seams  impossible 
aitogotber  to  avoid. 


longing  to  this  your  field,  you  will  probably 
find,  lit  a number  more  or  less  considerable, 
pairs  or  parcels  of  words,  which  with  relation 
to  0110  another  arc  synonymous.  These,  as  they 
occur,  you  will  pick  up,  and,  iu  that  character, 
note  them,  ami  set  them  down.  E.xamiiles  of 
words  thus  related  may  also  be  seen  iu  the 
Table. 

1'2.  Whatsoever  they  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  iiii{iossil)le  thei»f^  iliroctions  "hould 
bo  uuulo  anything  like  (■•ouiplotc  tor  use,  with- 
out some  intimation  given  of  the  distinction 
Wt>Vt.en  nsmes  oi  real  entities  and  names  of 
Jiclitions  entities;  a distinction  which,  in  some 
of  lii.s  Encycloinedical  remarks,  D’Alembert 
was,  it  is  believed,  tlie  first  to  bring  to  view, 
and  which  will  bo  found  to  pervade  the  whol« 
mass  of  every  language  uiion  earth,  actual  or 
possible.  Names  of  bodies,  for  example,  are- 
names  of  real  entities ; J names  of  qualities 
and  relations,  names  of  fictitious  entities.  The 
names,  by  whicli  the  branches  of  the  Porphy- 
rian  or  Itamean  tree  are  designated,  are  names 
of  reed  entities.§  The  names  of  the  branches 
of  the  Encyclopaedical  tree  here  submitted  to 
view,  are  names  of  fictitious  entities  ; though 
to  a considerable  extent  included  in  them,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  references  made  to  corre- 
spondent names  of  real  entities. 

Names  of  real,  names  of  fictitious  entities, 
in  the  division  thus  expressed,  may  be  .seen 
one  exhaustive  division  of  the  whole  stock  of 
nouns  substantire.  Strict,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  strictness,  as  is  the  propriety  with  whicli 
the  entities  here  called /efifiows  are  thus  deno- 
minated, iu  no  instance  can  the  idea  oi  fiction 
be  freer  from  all  tincture  of  blame  : in  no 
other  instance  can  it  ever  be  equally  benefi- 
cial ; since,  but  for  such  fiction,  the  language 
of  man  could  not  liave  risen  above  the  language 
of  brutes. 

The  above  seemed  as  little  as  could  be  said, 
to  iirevciit  the  whole  field  of  fictitious  entities 
from  prcsciitiiig  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  mind 
i'a  'the  repulsive  character  of  an  absolutely 

t Even  by  Jh'shop  licrkeley,  by  whom,  a.s  if  to 
out-set*, .t/cize  tbc  sceptic.?,  and  foil  tlicm  at  tlieir 
own  weapons, — the  exi.steiiee  of  tbo  table  ho  was 
writing  iijion  was  denied, — tlie  name  of  the  table 
wiHild  have  liecn  allowed  to  be — in  common  in- 
tendnnmt  at  least — tlie  name  of  .i  reid  entity : .and, 
even  in  his  own  view  of  tbc  matter,  the  table  (an 
utensil,  wbieli  required  wood  to  make  it  of,  .and  a 
saw,  \c.  to  m.ikc  it  with,)  would  have  hecn  al- 
lowed to  .ajipro.ach  .somewliat  nearer  to  the  state  of 
reality,  than  a .sort  of  entity,  .such  .as  afpintity,  as  a 
retoiiim,  in  the  making  of  which  thoiojlds  have  been 
the  only  m/ih-eiuls,  an'i  icords  the  only  iuslruinnds. 

§ .Say,  .'trictiy  speaking,  names  of  so  many  ag- 
grcgules  or  classes,  of  (dejects  in  which  real  enidies 
are  inclinlcJ  : for,  strictly  spoidving,  indivtdu.d 
objects  are  the  only  real  entities:  considei'ed  in 
themselves,  the  afiiireyates  or  classes  in  which  those 
real  entities  are  regarded  as  included,  arc  no  more 
tli.a-n  so  many  fiddious  bodies,  jmt  together  hy  the 
mind  for  its  own  u.se.  See  above,  Note  *,  pp.  210- 
211,  and  below,  § 19. 
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(lark  spot.  . More  cannot  be  said,  without 
wandering  still  further  from  the  main  subject, 
and  trespassing  beyond  hope  of  endurance 
upon  the  reader’s  patience. 

The  endeavour  to  trace  out,  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  extent,  the  principal  relations 
between  tlie  field  of  tlwiKjht  and  the  field  of 
;((«-/!«(/.(/<?— comprising,  of  necessity,  the  leading 
priiiciples  of  the  art  and  science  of  universal 
t/raminar — have  been  the  business  of  a distinct 
Es.say,  which  it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  wish  of  the  author  to  include  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  work.  And  in  that  work, 
in  addition  to  the  discoveries,  half  concealed 
or  left  unperfected,  by  Iforna  Tooke,  the  dis- 
tinction, between  names  of  real  and  names  of 
fctitiuus  entities,  will  constitute  a capital  and 
altogether  indispensable  instrument.*  Almost 
all  names,  employed  in  speaking  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  are  names  of  fictitious 
entities.  In  speaking  of  any  pneumatic  (or 
say  immaterial  or  spiritual)  object,  no  name 
has  ever  been  employed,  that  had  not  first  been 
employed  as  the  name  of  some  material  (or  say 
corporeal)  one.  Lamentable  have  been  the 
confusion  and  darkness,  produced  by  taking  the 
names  of  fictitious  for  the  names  of  real  entities. 

In  this  misconception  may  perh.aps  be  found, 
the  main,  if  not  the  only  source,  of  the  clouds, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  rivalry, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  concui-red  in  wrapping  up 
the  whole  field  of  pneumatology.  In  the  phan- 
toms generated  in  their  own  brains,  it  seemed 
to  them  and  their  followers  that  they  beheld 
so  many  realities. 

Of  these  fictitious  entities,  many  will  be  found, 
of  which,  they  being,  each  of  them,  a yemis 
yeneralissimum,  the  names  are  consequently 
incapable  of  receiving  what  is  commonly  un- 
derstood by  a definition,  viz.  a definition  per 
yenus  et  diJfercKti.am.  But,  from  their  not  be- 
ing susceptible  of  t/ra  species  of  exposition,  they 
do  not  the  less  stand  in  need  of  that  species  of 
e.xi)osition,  of  which  they  are  susceptiblo.’j’ 

By  any  person, — should  there  be  any  such 
person  to  whom  the  ideas  thus  hazarded,  pre- 
sent thcmseh’es  as  having  a substantial  footing, 
in  the  nature  of  thinys  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  nature  of  languaye  on  the  other, — it  will 


* See  the  several  works  on  “ Grammar,”  “ Lan- 
guage, ' and  “ Ontology,”  in  this  volume. — Ed. 

t Examples  of  these  undefaiahUi  lictitious  enti- 
ties are — 

I.  Physicai.  fictitious  entities — motion,  rest, 
quality,  &c. 

II.  Ethicai.  fictitious  entities — ohUjation,  right, 
vomer,  &c. 

III.  Ontologicai.  fictitious  entities — condition, 
certuinti),  impossiltilify,  &c. 

01  the  demand  for  a species  or  mode  of  eitposi- 
lion,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  class  of  appella- 
tives, hints  may  be  seen  in  an  anonymous  tract 
published  by  the  author,  A«  1776,  under  the  title 
of  “ Fragment  on  Government,"  &c.,  p.  IJi)  to  Ui.o. 
It  has  this  long  time  been  out  of  print. — [See  tliis 
collectiou,  vol.  i.  p.  283,  et  sci/.] 


probably  be  admitted,  that  a demand  exisis 
for  an  entirely  new  system  of  Logic,  in  wmen 
shall  be  comprehended  a theory  of  tancuaae 
considered  in  the  most  general  point  of  view. 
For  the  construction  of  such  an  edifice,  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  materials  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Aristotelian  .system 
of  logic,  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 
But  in  this  very  supposition  is  included  the 
necessity  of  taking  to  pieces  the  whole  mass  of 
that  mo.st  elaborate,  and,  considering  its  date, 
justly  admired  and  venerated  monument  of 
human  industry  and  genius. 

As  to  Plato,  when  in  the  vast  wilderne.ss  of 
words  with  which,  by  this  spoilt  child  of  So- 
crates, so  many  shelves  and  so  many  brains 
have  been  loaded,  and  in  which  so  many  wits, 
beginning  with  those  of  Cicero,  have  been  lost, 
when  among  all  these  signs,  so  much  as  a single 
thought,  winch  is  at  once  clear  and  instructive, 
shall  have  been  pointed  out,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  steal  from  the  examination  of  Aris- 
totle’s Logic,  either  a word  or  so  much  as  a 
tliought,  to  bestow  upon  his  master’s  eloquence. 

With  some  modifications,  which  reflection 
will  suggest,  and  which  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time  and  room  here  to  endeavour  to  par- 
ticularize, the  method  herein  above  proposed, 
as  ajiplicable  to  names  of  objects,  to  those  ele- 
mentary parts  of  propositions,  which  by  logi- 
cians are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  terms, 
would  be  found  applicable  to  ^:)j’o/)ositions  them- 
selves ; to  those  propositions,  for  example,  by 
whicli,  under  some  such  name  as  Contents,  in- 
timation is  given,  in  general  e.xpression,  of  the 
matter  contained  in  any  literary  work,  and 
more  particularly  in  any  work  of  tlie  institn~ 
tUmal  kind  ; ami  thus  it  is,  that  to  the  view 
taken  of  any  such  portion  of  the  field  of  art 
and  science,  may  be  given,  in  the  promptest 
and  most  commodious  manner,  any  degree  of 
extent  of  which  the  existing  state  of  the  ma- 
terials, collected  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, has  rendered  it  susceptible  : and  in 
truth,  terms  being  the  matter  of  wliich  proposi- 
tions are  principally  composed,  by  any  arrange- 
ment given  to  tlio  ;e  principal  ingredients,  an 
arrangement  is  already  in  some  sort  given  to 
the  whole  matter  of  all  the  several  projiositions, 
into  the  composition  of  whicli  those  elementary 
articles  are  capable  of  being  made  to  enter. 

In  the  explanation  above  given  of  the  man- 
ner in  wliich,  out  of  such  terms  as,  in  any  given 
part  of  the  field,  the  existing  state  of  the  lan- 
guage furnishes,  a system  of  exhaustively  bi- 
furcate division  may  be  formed — it  lias  been 
seen  how  it  is  that,  in  a number  of  places  more 
or  less  considerable,  for  want  of  such  names, 
already  in  use,  gaps  will  be  left  in  the  work  : 
gaps,  for  the  filling  up  of  which  instriiction.s 
arc  thereupon  given. 

By  the  powers  of  tlie  imagination,  workiug 
witli  analogy  for  its  instrument  as  well  as  its 
guide,  words,  especially  where,  in  sonic  orderly 
manner,  spread  out,  a number  of  tlieni,  to- 
gether on  one  and  the  same  surface,  boi’ov« 
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the  eye,  will  bring  to  view,  each  of  them,  not 
only  the  particular  object,  which  in  common 
tiiscourse  it  is  employed  to  designate,  but  an 
indeterminate  multitude  of  other  objects  which, 
by  means  of  some  rc7atio»or  other,  stand,  each 
of  them,  in  some  way  or  other  associate<l  with 
it.  In  this  way  it  is,  that  by  mean.s  of  some 
iivdication,  afforded  by  the  import  of  this  or 
that  article  belonging  to  the  existing  stock  of 
names,  the  filling  up  of  a gaj)  of  the  .sort  just 
described  will  bo  elfocted  : and  by  every  gap 
tb.us  filled  up,  precision  at  least,  and  frequently 
will,  if  the  operation  be  properly 
performed,  be  given  to  the  conception  enter- 
t. lined  of  the  contents  of  that  part  of  the  field : 
and  thus  may  be  seen,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  branch  of  art  and  science  which  is  in 
hand,  one  way  at  least  in  which  inrentions  may 
ho,  and  doubtless  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  dtpcoxerk’s  made.  Quodlibi  t cum  quoUbet, 
is  a motto  that  may  serve  for  every  discover- 
ing, and  every  inventing  mind. 

Section  XIX. 

Lo'i'euI  Mode  of  Division — its  Origin  explained 

and  illustrated. 

For  facilitating  the  execution  of  a work  of 
the  sort  here  in  question,  viz.  a system  of 
logical  division  in  the  exhaustively  bifurcate 
mode — a few  instructions,  such  as  they  have 
been  seen,  have  just  been  hazarded.  The*  topic 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  closed,  when,  by 
a dip  taken  into  Condillac’s  little  work  on 
Logic,  an  addition  was  suggested,  which  now 
seemed  indispensable.  The  only  sort  of  ana- 
Igsis,  which  in  the  present  work  hath  as  yet 
been  in  question,  is  of  that  sort,  of  which  not 
so  much  as  the  conception  could  have  pro 
sented  itself,  but  in  a considerably  matured 
state  of  the  human  mind.  But  in  that  little 
work  of  Condillac,  under  the  same  name  ana- 
iusis,  was  observed  to  be  brought  to  view  a 
sort  of  logical  operation,  to  which  that  appel- 
lation could  not,  it  seemed,  with  propriety,  be 
refused,  but  of  which  it  was  at  the  same  time 
evident,  tliat  it  could  not  but  have  been  in  use 
in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  human  existence  : 
a stage  so  early,  that  althcugh  the  operation 
:uust,  in  it.s  extension,  have  kept  pace  with 
that  of  language,  yet  in  part  the  existence  of 
it  must  have  been  anterior  even  to  that  of  the 
earliest  formed  raw  materials,  of  which  lan- 
guage was  gradually  composed  : since  those 
materials  are  not,  any  of  them,  anything  but 
signs  of  ideas,  and  it  is  only  by  the  sort  of 
analy.sis  now  in  question — viz.  the  primceral 
I'lgical  analysis,  performed  by  the  mind  upon 
individual  objects  in  the  character  of  physical 
whole.?,  that  those  ideas  were  supplied. 

Of  every  logical  analysis — of  every  system 
of  logical  divisions — the  subject  is  a logical 
tchole.  But,  any  such  logical  analysis,  no- 
where could  it  ever  have  had  a subject,  but 
for  that  system  of  priniaral  logical  analysis, 
which  has  had  for  its  subjects  2''f>ysical  wholes. 


and  for  its  results  those  ideas,  which  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  conception,  were  respec- 
tively accompanied  and  fixed  by  so  many 
names  or  denominations : — signs,  by  means  of 
which,  in  so  far  as  those  signs  were  the  sort 
of  names  called  common  names,  those  ideas 
were  as  it  were  tied  up  into  bundles,  called 
sorts,  kinds,  species,  genera,  classes,  and  the 
like  ; the  connexion  being  effected  by  another 
sort  of  logical  instrument,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  not  analysis,  but  its  converse,  sy«<Acst». 

Of  this  double  course — a course  of  analysis, 
conjoined  with  a correspondent  course  of  syn- 
thesis— the  commencement  must  have  had  place 
in  the  very  infancy  of  society  ; and  neither  to 
the  continuance  nor  to  the  extension  of  it  can 
any  conceivable  bounds  be  assigned,  other  than 
those  which  apply  to  the  extension  and  con- 
tinuance of  society  itself. 

1.  Difference  between  a physical  whole  and 
a logical  whole;  2.  difference  between  jjhysical 
analysis  and  logical  analysis,  when  both  have 
for  their  subject  a physical  whole;  3.  difference 
between  logical  analysis  and  logical  synthesis; 
4.  operation  and  instrument  by  which  logical 
synthesis  is  performed  ; 5.  necessity  of  an  ante- 
cedent logical  analysis,  performed  upon  a phy- 
sical whole,  to  the  previous  formation,  and 
thence  to  the  subsequent  analysis  of  a logical 
whole;  6.  necessity  of  an  act  of  logical  syaf/tc's/s 
to  the  formation  of  such  logical  whole  : such 
are  the  points,  on  all  which,  as  soon  as  the 
definitions  of  the  two  species  of  tcAoAs  have 
been  given,  a conjunct  illustration  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

By  a Jjhysical  wh  ole,  understand  any  corporeal 
real  entity,  considered  as  being  in  one  mass, 
and  without  any  regard  paid  at  the  instant  to 
any  parts  that  might  be  observable  in  it : for 
instance,  this  or  that  individual  jdant. 

By  a logical  whole,  understand  that  sort  of 
fictitious  aggregate,  or  collection  of  objects,  for 
the  designation  of  which  any  one  of  those  names 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  jjroper  names  are 
termed  common  names,  are  employed  ; for  e.v- 
ample,  the  aggregate  designated  by  that  same 
word  plant.  The  common  name  jdant  is  appli- 
cable to  every  individual  plant  that  grows  ; 
and  not  only  to  those,  but  moreover  to  all  those 
which  ever  grew  in  time  past,  and  to  all  those 
which  wdll  grow  in  time  future  ; and  in  say- 
ing, of  any  one  of  them  individually  taken — 
viz.  of  those  that  are  now  growing,  this  jdaiit 
exists,  there  is  no  fiction.  But  the  aggregate, 
conceived  as  composed  of  all  plant.?,  present, 
past,  and  future  put  together,  is  mauife.?tly  the 
work  of  the  imagination — a pure  fiction.  The 
logical  whole,  designated  by  the  word  plant,  is 
therefore  afetitious  entity. 

For  the  illustration  of  these  several  points, 
follows  now  a short  history,  which  though  at 
no  time  perhaps  realized  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular, must  many  millions  of  times  liave  been 
exemplified  in  every  circumstance,  which,  to 
th.e  purpose  of  the  present  explanation,  is  a 
material  one. 
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Walking  one  day  orer  his  grounds,  a certain 
husbaiuliuan  observed  a plant,  iiicli  was  not 
of  the  number  of  those  which  he  was  employed 
in  cultivating.  Overhanging  some  of  them,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  impede  their  giov'tn.  ink- 
ing out  hi.‘j  knife,  he  cut  the  plant  off  just  above 
the  root  f and  a fire,  in  which  lie  was  bmuiug 
weeds  for  the  ashes,  being  near  at  hand,  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  In  so  doing,  he  had  thus 
in  two  different  modes  performed,  upon  this 
pliysical  irholc,  the  physical  (iiialph.  l!y  being 
cut  as  it  was,  it  became  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.  the  root;  and  that  which  was  above  the 
root : and  thus  in  the  m--chankal  mode  wms 
the  pliysieal  analysis  performed  upon  it.  By 
its  being  thrown  into  the  fire  and  tlierc  con- 
sumed, of  the  portion  so  cut  off  as  above,  part 
was  made  to  fly  off  in  the  state  of  17ns,  the  rest 
staid  behind  in  the  state  of  allies : ami  thus  in 
the  chemical  mode  was  the  physical  analysis 
performed  upon  it. 

Not  long  after,  came  a daughter  of  his  that 
same  way,  and  a plant  of  the  same  kind  which 
her  father  had  thus  cut  down  being  left  stand- 
ing, her  attention  w'as  caught  by  the  beauty  of 
it.  It  "Was  a sweet-brier  rose,  of  which  one 
flower  had  just  expanded  itself.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  w^ere  not  alike  beautiful.  By  one 
part  her  attention  was  more  forcibly  en- 
gaged tlian  by  the  rest.  It  was  tlie  flower. 
To  examine  it  more  closely,  she  plucked  it  off, 
and  brought  it  near  her  eye.  During  its  ap- 
proach, the  scent  of  it  became  perceptible  ; and 
thus  aiiotkicr  sense  received  its  gratification. 
To  prolong  it,  she  tried  to  stick  the  flower  in 
a part  of  her  dress  that  covered  her  bosom. 
Meeting  with  some  resistance,  tlie  stalk  to 
which,  with  a few  leaves  on  it,  the  flower  was 
attached,  ivas  somewhat  bruised  ; and  now  she 
perceived  and  distinguished  another  odour, 
which  though  not  less  agreeable,  was  some- 
what different  from  the  first. 

All  this  while  slie  had  been  performing  upon 
this  physical  whole  the  logical  operation  termed 
loijical  aiiali/eis : performing  it  not  the  les.s, 
though,  as  in  Molierc's  JDonrtjeois  Gentilhomine 
Monsieur  Jourdan  when  talking  yn'osc,  without 
knowing  it.  Tlie  iiiiitruinent,  by  wliich  this 
mental  operation  was  performed  by  her,  v/as 
the  fictitious  entity  attention.  By  the  atten- 
tion which  she  bestowed  upon  the  flower,  while 
no  equal  degree  of  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  slie  analyzed 
it — she  mentally  resolved  or  divided  it — into 
t’l'o  ]mrts,  viz.  the  jloicer,  and  all  that  was  not 
the  flower : and  thus  she  distinguished  part 
from  part. 

Again.  By  applying  her  attention,  first  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower,  composed  as  it  was  of 
the  beauty  of  its  form  and  the  beauty  of  its 
colour,  she  performed  in  this  same  original 
subject  another  analysis,  which  though  still  a 
loaical  analysis,  was  productive  of  results  some- 
what different  from  those  produced  by  the  for- 
mer; for  thus,  ill  the  same  part  she  distinguished 
two  properties  or  qualities;  viz  that  of  present- 


ing to  the  sense  of  siyht  a peculiarly  agrceablo 
aj>pearance,Vi\\'l  that  of  presenting  to  the  .sense 
of  smell  a peculiarly  agreeable  odour.  The 
were  both  of  them  real  entities  : tlie 
qua! Hies  were,  both  of  thcm,/ctifio«s  entities. 

Eager  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  a 
little  brotlier  of  hcr’s,  she  took  him  to  the  spot : 
she  showed  him  the  plant  from  which  the 
flower  had  been  plucked.  The  flower  had 
already  become  a subject  of  conversation  to 
them  ; tliat  paid  had  already  received  the 
name  of  Jloiver : not  having  equally  engaged 
her  attention,  tlie  other  part,  like  a sheep  in 
a flock,  or  a pig  in  a litter,  reiiiuined  without 
any  distinctive  name. 

Ere  long  her  sweet-brier  rose  put  forth  two 
other  blossoms  ; being  so  little  different  from 
the  first,  each  of  these  became /fourr  likewise. 
From  a proper  name,  Jioiver  thus  became  a 
common  name. 

Ill  the  course  of  another  social  ramble,  a 
mallow  plant,  with  a flower  on  it,  met  her  eye. 
At  a distance  tlie  flower  was  not  yet  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  sweet-brier  rose — 
“ Ah,”  (cried  she,)  “ here  is  flower  ajain.”  The 
sweet-brier,  on  account  of  its  .scent,  which  con- 
tinued afier  the  flower  was  gone,  had  been  pre- 
served : the  mallow,  having  nutliingbut  colour 
to  rccoiHiiiend  it,  avas  neglected. 

These  rambles  had  not  continued  long,  be- 
fore other  sweet-briers  and  otlier  mallows  met 
her  bye.  The  former  being  regarded  with 
interest,  th.e  other  witli  comparative  iiulifler- 
ence,  the  occasion  for  distinguisliing  them  in 
conversation  was  not  iinfrequeiitly  rocniTing. 
'I’lie  rose  flower  became  a rose  flower,  the  mal- 
low  flower  a medlow  flower. 

AVlieu  the  flower*  first  observed  was  named 
flower,  as  yet  nothing  but  analysis — loyical 
analy.sis — had  been  performed  : no  operation 
of  tlie  nature  of  logical  synthesis : of  one  in- 
dividual object  it  was  and  no  other,  that  the 
worO.  flower  had  been  made  tlic  name.  But, 
no  sooner  was  the  second  flower  observed,  and 
tlic  same  name /oircn,  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  first,  applied  to  this  other,  than  an  act 
of  logical  synthesis  waa  performed.  The  ;)ro- 
per  name  was  thus  turned  into  a common  one  ; 
and  the  fictitious  entity,  called  a sort,  n,khid,  a 
species,  or  rs  yenus,  (call  it  wliicli  you  please) 
was  created.* 

The  fictitious  entity  being  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  two  real  entities  being  each  of  them 
somctliiiig,  the  fictitious  entity  itself  did  not 
contain  within  itself  the  two  real  entities,  or 
either  of  them.  But  the  name,  which,  after 
having  occasionally  been  applied  to  each  of 

* Genus  .and  species  .arc  words  which  cannot, 
eitlier  of  tlieiii,  be  enijiloycd  without  impliedly 
asserting  the  existence  of  the  other.  Both  are 
aggregates,  or  names  of  aggregates : genus  is  tlie 
whole,  of  wliich  species  is  a part.  Supjiose  but  ova 
aggregate,  either  of  these  names  may  as  well  be 
applied  to  it  as  the  other  ; or  rather,  and  for  the 
above  reason,  neither  can  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  it. 
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the  hvo  r<'al  entities,  became, by  degrees,  desig- 
native  of  tlic  fefitiovs  entity  deduced  from 
them,  as  above,  by  abstraction,  continued  to 
be  emploj'cd  for  the  designation  of  either  of 
them,  and  occasionally  for  the  designation  of 
both  of  them  together  : and  thus,  in  a sense, 
■which,  altliongh  not  strictly  proper,  has  the 
advantage  of  conciseness,  the  one  Jictitivits 
entitv,  the  rpeciet\  ma'v  be  said  to  have  con- 
taiuod,  and  to  contain,  the  two  indiviilnal  real 
ones  : to  cortoiiiy  viz.  though  not  in  a j'h’jskal, 
in  a loiiieol  sense.* 

* Thus  it  is,  thrd,  considered  as  distinct  from 
the  individuals  contained  in  them,  these  aggregates, 
as  above,  arc  hut  tietilions  entiiiee  : — tlie  r/toncs, 
cjnployci!  in  the  designation  of  them,  so  many 
7iaiues  I'/ tieliiious  entities.  Ifnt,  Avl.on  compared 
with  names  of  fictitious  entities  at  large,  these 
may  ho  .'•■ecn  to  h.ave  something  peculiar  in  them, 
which,  if  I'.e  would  avoid  confusion  and  disputa- 
tion, it  seems  neccs.sarj'  a man  should  have  in 
mind.  In  this  case,  the  s.ame  word  which  is  em- 
ployed to  .signify  the  fictitious  entiti/,  viz.  the  ficti- 
tious ioii/rcflafe,  is  also  employed  to  designate  anyone 
of  the  iudividtud  real  entities,  of  which  tiiat  aggre- 
gate is  regarded  as  being  composed  : an  liomonymy, 
which  may  lie  scon  not  to  have  jdace  in  the  in- 
stance of  I'.ny  otlicr  sort  of  fictitious  entity,  such  as 
a quatiiji,  o.propertn,  a relation,  .'>,nd  the  like.  Nor 
let  it  be  said,  tl’.'d,  hecau.-e  it  contains  rc.al  entities, 
tlie  aggregate,  called  a species,  a c/enus,  a class,  is 
itself  a real  entity,  i-'or  by  the  word  pla7it,  taking 
])lont,  for  e.vample,  for  the  aggregate,  are  desig- 
n.rtcd — not  only  all  plants  e.visting  at  the  time  of 
tiie  .speaking,  or  the  •.vriting  of  that  word,  hut  also 
all  plant.-;  ti;at  ever  have  existed, — and  all  ])l.ants 
tliat  ever  shall  exist  in  future, — and  even  all 
jihints  that,  with.ont  e.xisting,  shall  he  but  con- 
ceived to  exi.<t : and  to  those  last,  at  any  rate,  the 
term  I'cat  C7ilit>i  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  properly 
applicable.  But  though,  in  addition  to  the  several 
individual  objects,  to  which  the  word  phait  is 
applicable,  no  real  entity,  corresjionding  to  it,  has 
place  out  of  the  human  mind, — yet,  7riih>/i  that 
receptacle,  by  this  same  imme,  of  a.  JlctUio7is  entity, 
a I'Cal  entiti; — a r/eneral  idea, — an  entity,  which 
tlK'Ugh  not  eoi-p’oreat,  is  not  less  i-eal  than  that 
wliii’l.i  is  produced  in  it  liy  the  sight  or  touch  of  an 
individual  plant. — is  produced,  'i’o  convince  him- 
self of  this,  tl.c  reader  need  l.'Ut  a.-^k  hinn-elf — 
whether,  after,  and  liy  thus  reading  ti.e  word///««.', 
his  n'ind  is  not  ] iit  in  a state  more  or  less  diiforcr.t 
from  that  \chic!i  it  was  in.  before  this  word  was 


The  analysis  thus  unconsciously  performed 
by  the  maiden  on  the  first-observed  sweet- 
brier  rose,  viz.  by  applying  her  attention  to 
one  part,  while  it  was  not  applied  to  the  other, 
bad  for  its  subject  tlic  i-eal  entity,  the  physical 
whole.  It  may  be  termed,  the  primaital  or 
primordiid  analysis  : for  by  no  other  sort  of 
log'ical  aualy.MS  rvill  it  be  found  capable  of 
liaviiig  been  prceocled.  The  analy.sis,  by  which 
the  rosc-flowcr  became  rosc-Jhnrcr,  and  the 
mallow-flower,  iiudfoic-Jlotrer,  had  for  its  sub- 
ject no  other  than  the  fictitious  entity,  tlie 
loi/ical  wliole,  viz.  the  whole  designated,  fi.xcd, 
and,  as  it  were,  created,  by  the  dciiominatiou 
Jlourr,  so  soon  as,  after  having  been  employed 
merely  as  a proper  name,  it  bad  come  to  be 
employed  as  a common,  and  tbcncc  as  a spe.ci- 
fc  or  (jcncric  name.  It  may  be  termed  the 
sccondarjj  analysis,  or  analysis  of  the  2d  order. 
In  her  young  mind,  and  in  this  its  simple 
form,  this  secondary  mode  of  analysis  liad 
nothing  in  it  of  science,  notliiiig  of  system. 
But,  in  it  may  b^  seen  the  germ  of  all  those 
sy.stems  of  division,  ■which,  being  framed  by 
scientific  hands,  havo  spread  so  mucb  useful 
light  over  every  portion  of  tl.e  field  of  art  and 
science. 

The  maiden  had  for  her  sweetheart  a young 
man,  ■who,  though  not  a member  of  the  Com- 

nonsnnsG.  Yes: — by  the  word or  the  worcl 
! plu7its,  when  re.ad,  an  ell'cct,  a sort  of  feelh/r/,  or 
7ne/iiul  imape,  is  as  really  [iroduccd,  as  by  the  siglit 
of  any  individual  plant, — and  it  is  a clearly  difier- 
ent  (inc.  In  the  one  case  it  i.s  an  abstract  idea;  in 
the  other  case,  an  imp7-essiou : Imt  in  th.c  one  there 
is  just  as  much  reality  as  in  tlic  other.  Of  tlie 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  general  idea,  the 
probative  force  is  even  nearer,  and  more  promptly 
and  surely  satisfactory,  than  that  of  the  existence 
of  .".iiy  individual  pla//t,  from  which,  by  abstrac- 
tion. that  general  idea  was  deduced.  In  tlic  former 
case,  the  evidence  i.s  pterccptio7i  : in  the  other  ca.<e, 
it  is  but  wfcrc/icc — 7-atioci)/atio7/ : ami  that  such 
ratiocination,  as  many  an  acute  mind  (Bi.shop 
Berkeley '.s  for  inst.ance)  has  not  been  satisfied  witb. 

In  speaking  oi'  aenn'a  awil  .species,  two  sources  of 
: indistinctness  and  confusion,  and  (if  observed)  of 
pc;'[dcxity,  are  continually  jircscuting  themselves. 
t)ne  i.s — the  difilculty  wliich.  on  the  ajipcaranee  of 
a gcnciic  orspechic  name,  is  found,  in  determining 
whether  it  is  the  lictitieus  entity — the  aggregate 


read  by  liiin.  If  this  be  not  enoneli,  tben  Jet  him 
say,  for  (•;;.m:ple,  wlicthcr  by  tbe  proposition, 
p'atns  have  a ].eopeei]i  irhicJi  ni'ni)-a/s  hare  7>ot, 
thi'oe  d:^t:ngi:i.-biib!o.  mental  remaiions  at  least — 
io:t  to  : p-  ;.k  of  any  otb(  r.'— -luavc  not  been  p:^o- 
(lu''nl  in  i.i-  mind  : throe  j-erfectly  di.stiiict  ideas, 
i-.r’i  c*  v.-Picli  is  (,f  tliat  roit  wiiich  i.s  termed  a 
le  or  u'.-.'iruet  one.  Yet,  to  sonic  j'b.iloso- 

)d;ers,  it  I.-'s,  somel.ow  or  other,  been  matter  of 
sutpe.-ed  d:.;covery,  tiiat  there  arc  no  such  things 
as  general  or  :;b.-irart  ideas  ; not  considering  that,  S 
if  this  ] o.-it:on  of  theirs  were  true,  tiotliing  that 
tlicy  say  in  j-toi.f  of  it  would  have  ro  mticli  as  the 
leu.-t  cl. ar.ee  of  being  ].rouf.cti vu  o'  ti  e eiVei-t  they  ] 
aim  at  : or.  to  .^vork  still  more  gt-ner.illy,  .scarrely 
wordd  ariVtl.ilw  tl  ' y -'ny  t-o  ) n dnetiva  of  .any 
niore  cflciit  tliau  would  lie  prod^uced  by  so  much 


itself, — or  only  the  7iame.  emjdoyed  for  the  de-ig- 
nation  of  it — that,  in  iiie  character  of  the  subject 
of  tlie  projiositimi,  the  word  is  intended  to  bi  ing 
to  view.  The  ether  is — toe  pcniny  .and  impel fec- 
tit'ii,  under  wldcli  langnage — the  lie.st  eon.'-tj'ucted 
not  exec;. tod — still  labouis  : viz.  in  re:  j cct  of  it.s 
fuinbbii.g  no  more  than  tl.c-'e  two  rame.“,  for  the 
dt;:  fgnatior.  of  ti  e rc.  nits  of  any  mnj;ber  of  nitni- 
iications,  which,  in  a :;y:tcm  of  logical  division, 
tin  re  mav  luivc  heen  occa-ien  to  bring  to  view. 
Hence  it  is,  t!:at  th.c  same  word,  winch,  with 
ref'-n  nee  to  this  or  that  other  i.s  a /"o/'v/c  term,  is 
.'■/•ecZ/.-c  with  referenoe te.  a tl.iid  Jicnce  ;;cani  the 
coi.tinualiy  recurring  tjuest'on — is  this  v.  p'  neeir  or 
a sprrtfic  name  'e  and  the  dnpute  with  what  that 
<5ii(.st;on  is  pregnant,  is  altogether  an  interminable 
one. 
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pany  of  Apothecaries,  (for  the  company  had 
not  yet  received  its  charter.)  had,  on  his  part, 
hecii  en^aj^cd  in  a little  train  of  ohscr\  atioiis, 
to  an  improved  and  extended  scries  of  which, 
together  with  the  experiments  which  they 
suggcsteil,  some  thousands  of  years  afterwards 
thar  most  useful  and  respectable  community 
became  indebted  for  its  establi.s)iment. 

He  had  observed  his  dog,  after  a full  meal, 
betake  itself  to  a grass-plut,  and  gnaw  the 
grass  : a sort  of  article  which,  when  hungry, 
it  had  never  been  seen  to  meddle  with.  To 
this  sagacious  swain  the  maiden  was  not  back- 
ward in  reporting  her  above-mentioned  dis-  I 
coveries.  It  miglit,  perhaps,  have  been  not 
altogether  imiiossible  to  obtain  a communica- 
tion of  some  of  those  observations  and  dis- 
coveries of  his,  for  the  purtiose  of  adding  them 
to  hers.  But,  for  the  explanation  of  what  has 
here  been  endeavoured  to  be  explained,  what 
has  already  been  reported  of  the  damsel’s  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  suffice,  without  any 
further  trial  of  the  reader’s^patience.* 

* In  their  present  shape,  the  conceptions  above 
brought  to  view  would  not  have  been  i'enned,  nor 
consequently  would  this  section  have  been  penned, 
but  for  a very  recent  glance  cast  on  the  Lojiic  of 
Condillac,  lilore  than  once,  at  dilferent  times, 
h.ad  that  little  work  been  glanced  over,  or  at  least 
glanced  at : never  without  its  presenting  itself  in 
the  character  of  a mass  of  confusion,  from  which 
little  or  no  information  was  to  be  re.aped.  Analijsis 
is  the  name  there  given  to  the  in.struinent,  by  which 
everything  is  there  supposed  to  be  done : every- 
thing by  that  one  instrument  ; in  every  case  that 
one  instrument  the  same.  Language-making  was 
anah/sincf:  and  “analysis  itself  was  but  a teell- 
snadc  lunr/iuiye."  (Pp.  118,  &c.,  121,  &c.)  On  look- 
ing at  the  work  once  more,  observation  was  made 
of  such  passages,  in  w'hich — always  under  this  one 
name,  analysis — an  explanation  is  given  of  the 
mode,  for  the  distinguishing  of  which  the  epithet 
■primceval  has  herein-above  been  just  employed. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  presented  itself  to  view', 
matter  which  seemed  capable  of  being  put  to  use. 
A resolution  was  accordingly  taken,  to  endeavour 
to  derive  sucli  instruction  as  might  be  found  de- 
rivable from  it.  Its  claim  to  attention  being  now 
recognised,  thus  it  was  that,  by  a closer  application 
of  that  faculty,  those  distinctions,  which  have 
above  been  seen,  were  brought  to  view.  Logical 
analysis  of  the  physical  whole,  loyical  sy7d)iesis, 
erformed  upon  the  (jiuclities — upon  the/raris  which 
ad  been  produced  by  that  logical  analysis — these, 
— together  with  the  loyical  analysis  of  those  aggro 
gates  which  were  the  products  of  that  logical  syn- 
thesis,— were,  in  the  logic  of  Condillac,  seen,  all  of 
them,design.'itcd  by,  and  confounded  together  under, 
the  one  undiscriminating  term  analysis. — For  the 
subject  of  the  pi'im aval  analysis,  Condillac,  before 
he  came  to  the  plant,  had  employed  a magnificently 
furnished  chateau : for  the  present  occasion,  a 
couple  of  plants  seemed  quite  sutlicieut,  wdthout 
any  such  encumbrance  as  the  chateau.  Moreover, 
of  the  sort  of  work  here  in  question,  abundance 
must  have  been  done,  before  there  were  any  such 
things  as  chateaux. 

Yes,  (says  somebody  ;)  and  so  there  was  before 
husbandmen's  daughters  amused  themselves  with 


Some  thousands  of  years  after  appeared 
JAtineeiis.  In  the  course  of  that  interval,  not 

g.athering  flowers.  The  ancestors  of  husbandmen 
were  shepherds  ; the  .ancestors  of  shepherds,  hun- 
ters. In  certifj'ing  this  genealogy  Geograjihy  ]o\i\s 
with  History. 

Assuredly  (it  m.ay  be  answered)  m.an  bad  need 
to  provide  food,  before  maidens  had  need  to  gather 
flowers.  But,  to  provide  food,  man  must,  some- 
how or  other,  have  been  in  being,  and  able  to  pro- 
vide it.  Here  then  the  explanation  would  have 
been  entangled  in  the  mysteries  of  Cosinoyony — a 
subject,  which,  besides  its  inexplicability,  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  No  doubt 
that,  for  attention,  and  thence  for  analysis, — to  be 
performed,  as  above,  upon  tlie.'^e  physical  wholes, — 
and  tliencc  for  synthesis,  and  thence  for  loyical 
analysis,  to  be  performed  upon  the  logical  ivhoh-s, 
results  of  these  logical  syntheses, — demands  much 
more  urgent,  as  well  as  much  more  early,  must 
have  been  produced  by  eatable  and  /•ootstbau 

ever  can  have  been  produced  by  /lotvers.  But,  by 
any  such  illustration,  we  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  Garden  of  Llden  ; and  of  that  garden  no  map 
being  to  be  had,  sufficiently  particular  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  there  we  should  have  lost  ourselves. 

Pluming  himself,  ns  it  should  seem,  upon  the 
discovery,  and  bringing  it  to  view  as  such  tlirice 
in  tw'o  small  P2mo  pages,  Condillac  (pp.  Il  f,  lie) 
will  have  it,  that  languages  are  hut  so  many  atia- 
lytie  methods — methodes  unuiytiques  : meaning,  as 
far  as  he  can  be  said  to  mean  anything,  the  re.-^ults 
of  so  many  analytic — pureh'  analytic— j)rocesses. 
He  sees  not,  that,  so  far  from  being  an  analytic 
process,  the  process,  by  which  the  princijial  and 
l’und.amental  materials  of  all  languages — -viz.  com- 
mon names— arc  framed,  is  of  a nature  exactly  op- 
posite to  that  of  analysis;  viz.  synthesis.  Tnie  it 
is,  that  this  synthetic  i.s  necessarily  preceded  by  an 
analytic  process  : viz,  by  the  one  above  explained 
under  the  denomination  of  the  prinucval  or  incru- 
dite  analysis  : — a logical  analysis  performed  upon 
physical  wholes.  True  it  also  is  that,  to  the  iclioles, 
which  are  the  results  of  this  synthetic  process, — 
witli  the  exception  of  those  miniiimms,  which  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  individuals, — another 
analytic  process  may,  to  any  extent,  he  app.lied, 
viz.  tile  scientifle  or  logical  analysis,  performed  up- 
on these  logical  wholes.  But,  how  promptly  so- 
ever they  may  succeed  to  each  other,  disayyreya- 
tion  and  aggregation — jiutting  asunder  and  putting 
together — never  can  be  one  and  the  same  operation 
— never  can  be  other  than  opposite  operations  : 
and,  but  for  and  by  means  of  the  aggregative  pro- 
cess, not  <a  single  word — not  a single  instrument — 
would  tile  pbilosoplier  have  had,  wherewith  to  put 
together  this  his  not  suHicicntly  considered  account 
of  the  formation  of  language. 

One  of  these  davs — the  sooner  the  better — ^by  a 
still  closer  application  of  the  faculty  of  attention,  a 
more  discerning  eye  will,  perhaps,  discover  and 
bring  to  light  similar  impei-fections  in  the  account 
given  of  the  matter  in  these  pages  ; and  thus  it  is, 
that, — by  still  closer  and  closer  apjilic.ation  of  that 
same  faculty, — additional  correctness,  distmetness, 
and  comprehenshui?icss,  is  given  to  m.an’s  concej)- 
tions,  in  relation  to  each  and  every  portion  of  the 
field  of  art  and  science. 

Of  the  aggregations  thus  formed,  some  have  been 
better  made,  others  worse.  Those  which  he  re- 
gards as  having  been  belter  made,  were  (he  assures 
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only  in  tlie  language  iii  which  he  wrote,  but 
in  every  lettered  language  at  least,  not  indeed 
witli  perfect  steadiness,  hut  still  without  much 
dispute  or  vranation,  a name  corresponding  to 
the  word  had  been  in  use  to  be  employed 
in  the  designation  of  any  one  of  tliosc  physical 
object.',  to  ^vhich,  when  iiidividually  ttiken,that 
same  denomination  ccntinnes  to  be  applied. 

For  the  same  length  of  time  accordingly, 
a lo-iiral  whole,  possessing  this  va.st  extent — 
a lo.iiC'il  whole,  formed  by  the  logical  process 
called  ei;iithesis—ha:<l  been  in  possession  of  the 
sort  of  existence  wliich  the  nature  of  an  object 
of  this  sort  admits  of. 

For  the  purpose  of  distributing,  according 
to  such  of  these  properties,  as  were  at  the 
same  lime  most  easily  observable,  most  steady 
in  their  union,  and  most  interesting  to  man, 
wl;ether  in  the  way  of  use  or  harm,  such  indi- 
vidual plants  as  from  time  to  time  should  come 
under  observation, and  tins  to  the  end  that  such 
names  might  be  given  to  them,  whereby, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  putting  to  use  their  useful 
properties,  or  excluding  tlie  operation  of  their 
pernicious  properties,  they  might,  when  seen, 
be  recognised,- — various  sources  of  division  had 
occurred  to  various  scientific  observers.  By 
none  of  them  had  this  useful  object  been  com- 
pletely aecomplished.  To  Lin  mens  it  appeared, 
that  it  was  in  the  flower  that  the  most  apt 
source  of  division  was  to  be  found  : inasmuch 


us)  the  work  of  i\\durc  : those  which  were  worse 
m.-ide,  the  work  of  learned  men  ; meaning  such 
who.«e  labours  in  tliis  line  he  s.aw  reason  to  dis- 
approve of.  Nature  being  a sort  of  goddes.s — 
and  that  a favourite  one — by  ascribing  to  this  god- 
dess wb.atsoever  was  regarded  by  him  as  good,  he 
seems  to  have  satisfied  himself,  that  lie  had  proved 
the  goodness  of  it ; and,  by  so  concise  an  expe- 
dient— an  e.xpedicnt,  in  the  employment  of  which 
be  has  found  but  too  many  successors,  as  well  as 
cotemporaries  and  predecessors — he  has  saved  him- 
self no  small  quantity  of  troulde. 

Nature  is  a sort  of  fictitious  personage,  without 
who.'ie  occasional  assistance  it  is  scarce  jios.sihle  (it 
must  he  confossed)  either  to  write  or  speak.  But, 
when  brought  upon  the  carpet,  she  should  he 
broiurht  on  in  lier  jiroper  co,«tH//ic — nakedness  ; not 
bedizened  with  atlrihutes — not  clothed  in  cu/o;/isfic, 
any  more  than  in  tli/sto'/isih',  moral  qualities.  Mak- 
ing minerals,  vegetaldes,  and  animals — this  is  her 
proper  work  ; and  it  is  quite  enough  for  her; 
whenever  you  arc  bid  to  see  lier  doing  nn/w’s  work, 
be  sure  it  is  not  Nature  that  is  doing  it,  but  tbe 
author,  or  .somebody  or  other  whom  he  patronize.s, 
and  wliom  he  has  dressed  up  f<n-  the  purpose  in  the 
goddess's  rolie.s. 

One  word  more,  on  the  subject  of  a former  tojiic, 
before  this  philoso|dier  is  parted  witli. — In  § 7,  p. 
74,  may  be  seen  tlie  result  of  the  provi.-iional  at- 
tempt tov.ards  an  enumeration  of  tlie  di.'tingui.'h- 
ahle  oj'Cruiioiis,  and  correspondent  faculties,  of  the 
mind.  In  number  they  were  screnteea  ; Condillac 
(ch.  7.  p.  b’l)  makes  but  six:  viz.  1.  Attention. 
2.  Comparison.  3.  Judgment.  4.  Reflection. 
5.  Imagin.ation.  (i.  Ratiocination.  It  might  bo 
an  exercise  for  a student — nor  would  it  surely  be 
a useless  one — to  com]>arc  these  six  with  those 


as,  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  and 
most  comprehensive  divisions  of  a vast  logical 
whole,  certain  differences,  in  respect  of  the 
form  in  which  that  part  manifests  itself,  might 
be  made  to  serve  with  as  yet  unknown  ad- 
vantage. Why  ? Because,  with  those  differ- 
ences in  respect  of  the  flower,  other  differences 
in  respect  of  some  of  the  properties  most  in- 
teresting to  man — differences  pervading  the 
entire  mass  of  each  individual  plant — had  been 
observed  to  be  conjoined.  Thence,  by  seeing 
what  sort  of  a thing  the  plant  in  question  is, 
in  respect  of  th.e  flower,  a guess  may  be  form- 
ed, better  than  can  he  formed  by  any  other 
means,  what  sort  of  a thing  the  plant  is  in 
other  respects. 

From  this  view  a conception  may  he  formed, 
of  the  disadvantage,  under  which  every  sys- 
tem of  logical  division  comes  to  be  framed.  In 
tliis  way  no  two  things  can  be  put  asunder, 
but  what  have  first  been  put  together.  To  no 
other  objects  can  this  mode  of  aiiali/sis  be 
ajiplied  other  than  to  logical  wholes — objects 
which  are  altogether  the  product  of  so  many 
antecedent  logical  syntheses.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  t\vo  prmojTal  logical  o/'a/ysis,  perform- 
ed upon  individual  objects — tins  process,  not- 
withstanding this  its  scientific  name,  having 
taken  its  commencement  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  society,  cannot  but  have  had  for  its 
operators  the  most  unexperienced,  the  most 


seventeen : — to  observe,  whether,  in  this  longer 
list,  there  are  an)'  articles  that  do  not  pro]icrl)'  be- 
long to  it and  if  not,  whether  Comlillac's  shortei 
list  be,  in  any  particular,  defective  or  not  : — wbe- 
tlier,  for  example,  memori/  ha.s  not  been  /'o;v/o(/cn 
by  him  ; — and  if  not  defective,  in  which  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  shorter  list  those  of  the  longer  list  are 
re.spectively  comprised. 

On  considering  the  catalogue  once  more,  it  .=ecms 
as  if  some  such  article  as  unaloyization  or  analogos- 
copy — i.  e.  obsermlioii  of  analogies  might  form  a use- 
ful addition  to  it.  Not  hut  that,  in  the  explanation 
thus  given,  the  ]ihrase,  observation  of  analogies  is 
already  to  he  found.  But, — so  distinct  from  siinjde 
abstraction,  (mah/sis,  and  conifxu'ison  are  those  ali- 
stractions,  analy.sis  and  comparisons,  which  liave 
observation  of  analogies  for  their  result, — and  so 
powerful  and  perhaps  indisi>en.«uhle  an  instrument  is 
the  faculty  so  denominated  in  the  hand  of  J nrention, 

■ — that  a separate  denomination  would,  it  should 
seem, he  not  ill  bestowed  ujion  it.  Note,  tliat  to  the 
above  catalogue  of  the  distingui.shahlc  operations  and 
cone.sjiondcnt  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  so- 
often- mentioned  test  of  distinctness  and  all-coinjae- 
hensivcne.'S  lias  not  been  ap]'lied.  It  is  tbe  rc.-ult 
of  no  otber  ojicration  than  tlie  analysis  above  di.--- 
tinguislied,  by  the  name  of  the  primtivui  aiialy-i.'  : 
and  (unless  the  title  by  which  it  is  thus  designated 
he  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  synthesis)  not 
suhjccted  to  any  .synthesis  ; nor  consequently  to 
any  sca  ntific  analy.sis,  as  above  di.stincuishcd. 

Hence  it  cannot  be  given  in  any  other  charactOi 
than  that  of  a collection  of  raw  materials,  not  se 
much  as  attempted  to  l>c  made  up  into  a finished 
work.  The  task  was  too  heavy  to  be  attempted  in 
a parenthesis.  But  if,  in  the  materials  thus  brought 
together,  any  addition  should  be  found  made  to 
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tiiiiiiformecl,  and  unskilful  liauJs.  In  tlic  next 
i)lacc,  tlie  jiroccsa,  by  wlddi  tbe  re- 

sults of  that  analysis,  lia.siiiciits  dctadied,  by 
abstraction,  from  these  jiliysical  holes,  r^eie 
placed  as  it  tvere  under  so  many  dilfereiit 
common  names,  and  by  those  names  bound  to- 
gether by  so  many  logical  tics, — this  likewise 
•was  a -work,  which,  though  not  yet  concluded, 
nor  in  a way  to  be  soon  concluded,  must  in  its 
conimcucement  have  been  comval  even  with 
that  of  the  prhnaral  process,  to  which  it  lias 
been  indebted  for  all  the  materials  on  which 
it  has  had  to  operate  : comval  with  the  very 
first  crude  eifusions,  of  the  results  of  which 
the  matter  of  spoken,  and  thence  of  wiitten 
language,  came,  by  continual  additions,  to  be 
composed. 

Thus  stands  the  matter,  in  regard  to  those 
names  of  aggregates,  in  the  signification  of 
•wliich  are  comprised  such  individual  objects 
as  are  i>urely  corporeal.  How  then  sta'iids  it 
(says  somebody)  in  regard  to  objects  of  the  1 
pneumatic  cast,  real  and  fctiiious  ? The 
answer  is— to  apply  to  tliis  division  of  the 
objects  of  thought  the  triple  process,  just 
above  described,  would  require  a full  and  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  nature  of  those  fed- 
tions  entities,  which,  by  i-eason  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  aspect  of  their  name.s  to  tliat  of 
the  names  of  corporeal  objects,  all  which  names 
arc  real  entities,  are  so  continually  confounded 
with  real  ones.  But  to  suggest  the  question 
is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  here.  To 
attempt  anything  like  a complete  aiiswer, 
■would  be  to  transgress  beyond  endurance  the 
proper  limits  of  this  work.  A few  words,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  an  indicaticn,  how 
faint  soever,  of  the  only  track,  by  the  pursuit 
of  which,  a satisfiictory  answer  would,  it  is 
supjiosed,  be  to  be  found,  may  Lc  seen  in  the 
concluding  note.* 


those  which  had  already  been  brought  together  by 
other  hands,  it  will  be  not  altogether  -without  its 
use. 

■*  According  to  that  conception  of  the  matter, 
which  is  here  alluded  to  and  assumed,  entities  are 
either  real  oT /iciiiious : re.al,  either  2>erceptilile  or 
inferential : percoptihlo,  cither  impressions  or  ideas : 
inferential,  cither  material,  i.  c.  corporeal  or  im- 
nuiterial,  i.  e.  spiritual.  Material  .arc  those  of 
which  the  principal  divisions  are  exhibited  in  the 
Kame.an  tree  : of  such  infcreutial  real  entities  as 
are  immaterial,  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  Al- 
mighty Being,  and  in  the  human  soul,  considered 
in  a state  of  scj)aration  from  the  body. 

By  fivtittoHS  entities  are  here  meant,  not  any  of 
those  which  will  be  presented  by  the  name  o1  fabul- 
ous, i.  e.  imaginary  persons,  such  as  Heathen  Gods, 
Genii,  and  Fairies,  but  such  as  quality — propciiy, 
(in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  nearly  syiionc-mous  to 
quality)  relation,  penrer,  obliyation,duty,riyht,  and 
so  forth.  Incorrect  as  it  would  be,  if  the'entities 
in  question  -W'ere  considered  as  being,  in  point  of 
reality,  upon  a footing  with  real  entities,  as  above 
distinguished,  the  supposition  of  a sort  of  verbal 
reality,  so  to  speak,  as  belonging  to  these  fictitious 
entities,  is  a supposition,  without  ■which  the  matter 


Section  XX. 

Proposed  7ii'ip  Fames — in  trhut  ease?  deshabJii 
— in  nliat  likely  to  be  employ  d i 

Among  the  iic-w  names,  here  proposed  for 
Encycliipc.lical  purposes,  arc  there  any,  of 
wl'.ich  it  ns  desirable  that  they  .ihould  conic  to 

of  language  conld  never  iiaic  been  formed,  nor  be- 
tween man  and  man  any  converse  carried  on  otber 
than  such  as  lir.tli  place  between  brute  and  brute. 

pietdious  as  tb.ey  arc,  entities  of  this  dcscriptimi 
could  not  he  s]iokcn  of  at  all,  if  they  were  not 
s)iokcn  of  as  rcid  cues.  Thus  a quality  is  sjiokeii 
of  as  being  in  a thing  or  a porscii : i.  e.  tlic  tliim;  or 
the  perfon  is  spoken  of  .as  being  a reer/.-iaele,  and  tl.c 
qualify  as  being  something  that  is  contained  in  it. 

As  in  the  cc.sc  of  all  words,  wbieli  liuve  an  im- 
matoria],  ns  v.cll  as  a material,  tb.e  mot  of  the 
material  will  be  I'lmml  in  tbe  material  import  ; so, 
to  explain  the  nature  riud  origin  of  the  idea  atti-Lched 
to  tlic  name  of  a fictitious  entity,  it  will  lie  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  relation,  wbich.  the  imjiovt  of 
tliat  word  bears  to  the  inqiort  of  one  or  rnoro  names 
of  real  entitles : i.  c.  to  show  the  ae.ieatoiiy,  or  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  mathematicians,) 
the  i/enesis  of  the  fictitions  entity. 

From  the  observation,  by  which,  for  exani’ile, 
the  words  duties  aiul  riylits  are  here  sjxikeu  of  as 
names  of  lictiticus  entities,  let  it  not  for  a moment 
so  much  as  be  sujiposed,  that,  in  either  instance, 
the  reality  of  the  object  is  meant  to  be  denied,  in 
any  sense  in  which  inordinary  language  the  reality 
of  it  is  assumed.  One  question,  liowevtr,  may  be 
ventured  to  be  ]iro]:osed  for  cor..--ide’.ati(:n,  viii. 
whether,  siqiposing  no  such  .seusatious  as  jileasiire 
or  pain,  duties  would  not  bo  aitogether  withouc 
force,  and  riyhfs  altogether  without  ralue  I 

On  this  occasion,  in  tlio  case  of  the  name  of  a fic- 
titious entity,  a distinction  requires  to  )ie  made  be- 
tween therooif  of  the  hlea,  and  tlic  root  of  tlic  irord 
by  Avliich  it  is  designated.  Thus,  in  tlie  case  of 
obliycdion,  if  the  above  coneeption  be  correet,  the 
root  of  the  ideais  in  the  ideas  of  pain  and  pleasure. 
But  the  root  of  the  ?rard,  employed  as  a sign  for 
the  designation  of  that  idea,  is  altogether  diiVerent. 
It  lies  in  a material  imago,  employed  as  an  airlic- 
iype  or  emblem  : viz.  the  imago  of  a cord,  or  any 
other  tie  or  band,  (i'nmi  the  Latin  lif/o,  to  bind,)  hy 
wliieli  tlio  object  in  question  is  bound  or  fastened 
to  any  otliur,  the  person  in  qneitioii  bound  to  a 
certain  course  of  practice. 

Tims,  for  the  cxjilanation  of  a fictitious  entity, 
or  rather  of  the  name  of  a lictitions  entity,  two  ['or- 
fcctly  distinct  species  of  operations,  call  thorn  }>ara- 
jihrasis  and  archetipidion,  in  cvoiy  case,  re- 
quire to  be  perlornicd  ; and  tlic  correspomling  sorts 
of  propositions,  wbich  arc  their  resiicctivc  results, 
formed  ; viz.  the  paraqdirasis,  performing  the  func- 
tion of  a definition,  but  in  its  form  not  coinciding 
witli  any  proiiosition  to  which  that  name  is  com 
monly  attached. 

The  jKtraphrasis  consists  in  taking  the  word  th.at 
requires  to  be  expounded — viz.  tlie  n.aino  oi'  a ficti- 
tious entit)’ — and,  after  making  it  up  into  a pJirusc, 
applying  to  it  another  pliiasc,  which,  being  ot  the 
same  import,  sliall  have  for  its  principal  and  char- 
acteristic word  the  name  of  the  corresponding  real 
entity.  In  a definition,  a jdiraso  is  employed  ior  tb.e 
exposition  of  a siirgle  -word  : in  a pcerapkrasis,  a 
phr.ase  is  employed  for  the  exposition  ot  an  entiro 
phrase,  of  which  the  ■word,  proposed  to  be  e.x- 
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be  employed  for  ordinary  use  ? Among  these 
again,  are  tlicre  any  whidi  present  any  chance 
of  their  being  so  employed  * 

In  answer  to  botli  those  questions,  a very 
few  v.'ords  arc  all  that  can  be  afforded. 

(.rcomefrji,  Aridimctlc,  Ahjehra,  Flu.rions — 
for  familiar  use,  what  soems  as  far  from  being 
desirable  as  from  being  probable,  is — that 
terms,  of  all  which,  though  only  one  of  them 


pounded,  is  made  to  constitute  the  principal  or 
charactevi;  !'!'.  word. 

A ivlic!!‘iMtiioii  (a  word  employed,  for  shortness, 
ratlier  than  airlicliipnphujida,  i.  e.  indication  of  tho 
arclietype  or  pattern),  consists  in  indicatiiig  the 
materkd  imape,  of  which  the.  word,  taken  in  its 
primajval  sense,  contains  the  c.xprossion. 

Tims,  without  being  drawn  out  into  form,  (an 
operation  for  which  a multitude  of  distinctions  and 
discussions  would  be  found  requisite,)  in  the  case 
of  the  word  ob!i(jaflon,ho\\\  the paraphruxis  and  the 
arch-.’thpuiioa  may  be  deduced  from  wlia.t  is  indi- 
cated above. 

IViiznphuntia,  indic.ation  of  tlie  root,  miglit  serve 
as  a common  or  generic  term  appHeable  to  both. 

To  return  to  aiiati/xis.  It  is  by  an  operation  of 
the  nature  of  amth/six,  prinncral  anaij'.sis,  that 
tlie  ideas,  designated  by  the  several  names  oi  ficti- 
tious  eutitich,  have  been  formed.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  Ciise  of  tbe.so  Jiclitionx  objects,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  analysis  must,  or  may 
have  been  per.'brmcd,  will  be  matter  of  mucli  more 
dilliciilty  than  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned 
rciit  ones. 

Not  to  leave  the  field  of  fictitious  entities,  and 
with  it  the  corrc.sponding  part  of  tbe  field  of  iopicul 
aita/i/xix,  in  the  stiite  of  .an  utterly  dark  xpot,  thus 
mucii  has  here  been  Inizarded  : and  here  it  is  high 
time  tb;it  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  ame- 
/(/s'.s  siKiuld  be  brought  to  a close. 

L'ni'oi'tunately,  here  arc  not  onlywcie  icor<7s,  l)ut 
these  in  a multitude,  greater  by  the  whole  number 
than  would  have  been  employed,  could  the  idc.as 
intended  have,  at  any  cheaper  rate,  been  conveyed. 
But  be  who,  in  any  branch  of  art  and  science, e/Z/As 
itself  not  excepted,  is  resolved  not  to  liave  anything 
to  do  with  new  words,  rcsolv?,-:  by  that  very  reso- 
lution to  coulinc  bim.self  to  the  existing  stock  of 
ideas  and  ojiiuion.s,  bow  great  .soever  tbe  degree  of 
incorrectne.'S,  im]icrfection,  eiror,  and  nii.scbiev- 
onsnes.s  wbir-'u  may  in  those  ideas  and  ojiinions 
happen  to  be  involved. 

One  paj'tiiig  word  in  relation  to  D'Alcmhert : 
lest,  friiMi  tbe  indii-.ition  given  in  a jircceding  sec- 
tion (S  7,)  of  tlie  imjierfection.s  olj.servable  in  bis 
Kuc’ict'iji.iilditi  /,•<:!’,  any  unduly  unfavourable  esti- 
mate oi'  the  instruction  deri'.able  from  tbe  pbilo.so- 
ribic.il  works  of  that  illust:  iau.s  Frenchman,  should 
be  dediu-erl. 

iin  the  exception  of  that  which  contains  tbe 
ten',  the  five  volume;  of  .Mtxr'  t- 
hiii'rs,  winch  comprise  liis  ]'>}idoxop/iical  works,  l.ad 
not  boca  opened  for  some  tliiitv  or  forty  year.', 
when,  ill  expectation  of  tinding  in  one  of  tiieiii  tbe 
germ  of  what  has  here  been  said  on  the  .snliject  of 
Jicldiiiux  e/dUicx,  it  V..XS  thought  nece.ssary  to  run 
over  it. 

In  tb.at  particular  tbe  search  has  not  been  sne- 
ce.s.'tul.  But,  in  tbe  co'irseof  it,  amjde  around  has 
been  sven  for  tbe  c-  ndusion,  that  altbongb,  with 
eyes  clo.;ed  by  prudence,  or  ratlier  by  necessity, 


is  e.xactly  ami  originally  expressive,  the  im- 
port is  so  well  fi-xed,  should  be  expelled  by 
new  ones. 

To  liLdJicinaticx,  considered  as  a branch  of 
art  and  science,  in  which  all  those  others  are 
inchulcd — to  Jilathanatics,  liowsoever  in  its 
original  import  misoxpressive,  the  same  obser- 
vation may  be  extended.  Not  but  that  Puxo- 
lupy,  should  it  ever  bo  its  lot  to  come  into  use, 


treading  in  tlic  step.s  of  bi.s  illustrious  precursor, 
he,  oil  that  occasion,  kept  him.sclf  below  the  level 
of  his  own  age,  yet,  on  every  succeeding  occasion, 
he  may  be  seen  rising  high  above  it. 

In  tbe  two  hast  of  tbo.se  live  volumes  are  con- 
tained applications,  successively,  and  cverywbero 
more  or  less  successfully  made,  of  tbe  all-conqire- 
heiiding  and  all-commanding  art  of  Logic,  to  overy 
subjacent  part  of  tbe  field  of  art  and  .science. 

By  .a  recent  but  still  imperfect  review  of  it,  (such 
as  time  and  eyes  would  allow  of,)  much  regret  has 
been  sngge.sted  at  the  tlioiiglils  of  its  never  having 
yet,  it  is  believed,  been  brought  within  tbe  roach 
of  the  English  reader;  for  even  at  the  present 
comparatively  advanced  period,  much  useful  in- 
struction, as  well  as,  to  a conipreliensive  mind, 
much  gi-atification,  might  surely  be  reaped  from  a 
critical  perusal  of  it. 

Consmiimatc  surely  is  the  originality,  the  com- 
prchen.sivencss,  the  penetration,  tlie  discernment, 
the  moderation,  the  prudence,  tlie  elegance  of  e,x- 
prcssioii,  and,  amidst  surrouiiding  dangers,  the 
steersmanship  manifested  in  that  work.  It  is,  for 
that  age,  what  for  the  present  generation  tbe  pre- 
sent work  would  have  endeavoured  to  render  itself, 
could  .any  such  endeavour  have  found  a ray  of  hope 
to  animate  it.  Of  those  volumes,  tbe  fourth  has 
for  its  title,  Essai  sur  les  ICtlmcns  de  Jddlosop/iie, 
oil  siir  les  principes  des  Coniioissances  humaincs  ; 
tbe  fifth,  under  the  name  of  Kcluircissmnais,  ts.c., 
contains  supplements  to  some  of  the  princijial  ar- 
ticles of  the  preceding  Yohime.  It  speaks  of  itself 
as  having  been  written  at  tlie  desire  of  J'redv.ric 
the  Clrcui  of  Prussia.  In  .a  translation,  tbe  sujj- 
ploment.s  might  with  advantage,  it  is  believed,  bo 
worked  up  along  with  tlie  original  articles  ; and 
jirelixcd  to  both  might  be  tbe  contents  of  tbe  first 
Volume  of  the  live  ; viz.  the  jireliminary  discourse 
attached  to  the  fir.'t  French  Eiicycloptcdia,  and  tbe 
1 I'rel'ace  to  tbe  third  Yohime  of  that  groat  work. 

I On  the  subject  of  aim[i/s/s,  liowever,  tlic  concep- 
tions of  7.)’yl/cii(Zic/7,  (iv.  1 .o7,  2.")7,  tl!>7,  &c.).scem 
not  much  more  correct  than  those  of  C'oiiddtwj. 
t By  their  manner  of  sjieaking  of  it  one  would  think 
it  was  a sort  of  instnirnent  liy  wliicb  everything  is 
done.  In  general  tbe  attention  jiaid  by  men  of 
.'cieiice  to  the  (Jreek  language,  seciii.'  not  to  liavo 
been  so  oeiicval  in  France  as  in  Britain,  particu- 
larly a.s  in  England.  Yet  even  in  tbe  Logic  of 
Saii/rlci'S'i)!,  who  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  not 
■ being  well  conversant  with  (T-roek,  tbe  aeeount 
! given  of  anatpsis  and  s’/nthesis,  (for  by  him  they 
j are  both  spoken  of,)  has  not  been  found  a clear 
I one.  By  an  oli.^ervation  taken  of  tbe  archuti/pul 
i bad  tliis  use  of  the  correspondent  operation 

been  siiiiiciently  understood,  all  tbi.s  observation 
might  have  been  prevented.  In  tbe  ea.se  ol  eyerj" 
name  of  an  iminaterud  (Jtject,t\\c  a.''chctppe  is  at 
once  an  index  and  a liohlfast  to  the  sense  ot  it.  In 
tbe  case  of  every  name  of  a fictitious  entity,  the 
only  sure  test  of  intellection  h paraphrasis. 
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would  form  a more  instructive,  and,  to  all  by 
whom  its  original  import  is  borne  in  mind,  a 
more  satisfactory  name. 

Being  in  their  original  import  so  miscx- 
pressive,— and,  even  in  respect  of  present  im- 
port, one  of  them  at  least  so  indeterminate, — 
that  Natural  JJhtoru  and  Natural  Philosophy 
should  give  way  to  appellations  fixed  in  their 
import,  in  some  sort  instructive,  and  at  the 
worst  not  misexprossive,  seems  at  any  rate  to 
be  wished.  Whether  to  be  looked  for  seems 
not  equally  clear.  To  a grecianized  ear  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  an  ungrecianized  ear 
when  explained  to  it,  Physiurglc  Somatology 
and  Anihropuryic  Somatuioyy  arc  expressive, 

■ — but  then  they  are  not  single-worded.  Phy- 
siuryics  and  Anthropuryics  are,  each  of  them, 
when  separated  from  Somatology,  single- 
worded.  To  the  use  of  these,  what  seems  to 
be  the  only  obstacle,  or  at  any  rate  the  only 
assignable  objection,  is — that,  being  expressive 
of  accidents  without  a subject — being  substan- 
tives formed  out  of  an  adjective  without  a 
visible  substantive— they  might,  for  some  time, 
fail  of  being  sufficiently  e.vp7'essire.  In  them- 
selves, (not  to  speak  of  Algebra,  which,  in  its 
original  import,  is  all  darkness,)  they  are, 
however,  in  this  respect,  but  upon  a par  with 
Fluxions.  Even  Physiurgic  Somatics,  or  Phy- 
siurglc  Somatology — Anthropurgic  Somatics, 
or  Anthropurgic  Somatology — even  these, 
though,  as  touching  their  tico-Kordedness,  they 
are  in  no  better  ca^ie  than  Natural  History  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  yet  in  that  respect  they 
are  in  no  iroise  case  ; and,  in  respect  of  deter- 
minateness and  instructiceness,  they  stand  in 
that  so  much  better  case,  which  in  Section  the 
fourth  has  been  brought  to  view. 

In  all  these  instances,  for  presenting  the 
import  desired — the  import  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  the  demand  is  continually  occur- 
ring— words,  howsoever  originally  unexpres- 
sive  or  misexpressive,  are — and  without  any 
very  considerable  inconvenience — already  in 
universal  use.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  that 
branch  of  Ethics,  for  the  designation  of  which 
the  word  Deontology  has  here  been  ventured 
to  be  proposed.  Under  the  undiscrimiuating 
import  of  the  word  Ethics,  a branch  in  itself 
so  perfectly  distinct,  and  which  in  practice  so 
frequently  requires  to  be  distinguished  from, 
and  put  in  opposition  to,  that  which  joins 
with  it  in  forming  the  two  branches  of  the 
common  trunk,  is  at  present  continually,  and, 
but  for  those  many-worded  explanations,  which 
are  never  given,  and  scarcely  ever  so  much  as 
thought  of,  irremediably  confounded.* 

* Some  fourscore  years  .ago,  by  David  Hume, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  the  observation 
was,  for  the  first  time,  (it  is  believed,)  brought  to 
light — ^Imw  apt  men  have  been,  on  questions  be- 
longing to  any  part  of  the  field  of  Ethics,  to  shift 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  app.arently  without 
their  perceiving  it,  from  the  question,  what  has 
been  done,  to  the  question,  what  ought  to  he  done, 
and  vice  versa, : more  especially  from  the  former 


For  exemplification,  thus  much  may  perhaps 
have  its  use.  To  e.xaiuine,  in  this  same  view 
every  new  appellative  which  the  Table  fiu-- 
nishes,  would  surely  be  supci-fluous. 
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.SOURCES  OF  MOTION. 

Analytical  Sketch  of  the  several  Sources  of 

j)[otlon  Avith  their  corre.spondent  Primum 

Mobiles. 

Of  Motion  in  genered — its  generation  and 
extinction. 

la  the  masses  of  matter  with  which  man  is 
conversant,  and  on  tvliich  for  his  being,  as  well 
as  his  well-being,  he  is  at  all  times  dependent, 
whatsoever  change  is  effected — this  change  is 
either  itself  some  motion,  or  owes  its  origin  to 
some  motion  of  which  it  is  the  result. 

Motion  is  the  motion  of  some  body  or  bodies ; 
of  some  portion  or  portions  of  matter,  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  matter  with  which  man  is 
conversant. 

Of  this  aggregate  mass  no  particle  can  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  place,  in  any  direction, 
enter  or  be  made  to  enter  into  a state  of  mo- 
tion, without  having  to  encounter  a perpetual 
and  indefatigable  antagonist  styled  Pesistance. 

According  to  the  commonly  received  dis- 
tinction, this  Resistance  is  susceptible  of  two 


of  these  points  to  the  other.  Some  five-and-foity 
ears  ago,  on  reading  that  work, — from  which, 
owever,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  it,  no  great 
quautitj'  of  useful  instruction  seemed  derivable, 
that  observation  presented  itself  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages  as  one  of  cardinal  importance.  To 
every  eye,  by  which  those  two  objects  have  not 
been  completely  separ.ated  from  each  other,  the 
whole  field  of  Ethics,  in  all  those  divisions  of  it, 
which  the  Table  will  show,  must  ever  have  been, 
— yea,  and  ever  Avill  be, — a labyrinth  without  a 
clue.  Such  it  has  been  in  general,  for  example, 
to  the  writers  on  International  Luxe:  witness  Gro- 
tius  and  Puffendorf.  In  their  hands,  and  aj)])a- 
rently  without  their  perceiving  it,  the  question  is 
continually  either  floating  between  these  two  parts 
of  the  field  of  Ethics,  or  sliifting  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  this  state  of  things,  a name,  which, 
such  as  Deontology,  turns  altogether  upon  this  dis- 
tinction— suppose  any  such  name  to  become  cur- 
rent, the  separation  is  effectually  made,  and  strong 
and  useful  will  be  the  light  thus  dill’used  for  ever 
over  the  whole  field.  That  this  distinction  should, 
on  every  occasion,  be  clearly  ]ierceived,  is  (need  it 
be  observed  ?)  the  interest  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind. Unfortunately,  this  most  extensive  interest 
finds  opposed  to  it  a cluster  of  jiarticular  interests, 
which,  though  so  much  narrower,  being  but  the 
more  concentrated,  have  ever  been  acting  ag.ainst 
it  with  proportionable  advantage,  and  hitherto  with 
irresistible  effect.  One  day  these  p.articular  inte- 
rests will  be  recognised.  ()n  the  present  occasion, 
to  attempt  bringing  them  to  view  would^  be  con- 
sistent neither  with  the  unity  of  the  design,  nor, 
perhaps,  wdth  prudence. 
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iidifciu  niodifltxitioii^j ; n/..  i.  CvunUr 
t.  e.  aclivo  ; and  0,  fv  iHertioe,  or  purely  piiisinf 
resisting  force.  But,  perhaps,  upon  a closer 
examination  it  might  bo  iuu.iil,  that  that  which 
presents  itself  in  the  cliaracter  of  a purely 
passive  resisting  force,  is  no  other  than  an  ac- 
tively resisting  force,  produced  by  the  elasti- 
city of  the  mass  to  which  the  moving  power  is 
applied  ; that  is,  the  repulsive  power,  the 
countermotion,  or  tendency  to  countermotion, 
of  the  particles  of  which  the  mass  acted  upon 
by  the  moving  force  is  composed. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  powers,  if  between 
them  there  can  be  any  real  difference,  will  be 
to  be  referred  that  cause,  to  the  designation 
of  which,  when  cessation  of  motion  is  consi- 
dered as  the  effect  of  it,  the  word  friction  is 
applied. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering,  in  the  best 
manner  in  which  rve  are  able,  an  account  of 
the  motion  of  such  bodies  as  are  in  motion, 
and  of  the  rest  of  such  as  are  at  rest,  certain 
fictitious  entities  are,  by  a sort  of  innocent 
falsehood,  the  utterance  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  purpose  of  discourse,  feigned  to  exist 
and  operate  in  the  character  of  causes,  equally 
real  with,  and  distinct  from,  the  perceptible 
and  perceived  effects,  in  relation  to  which  tliey 
are  considered  in  the  character  of  causes.* 


* The  necessity  to  which  we  are  subjected  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  instrument  for  the  jjuiposes 
of  discourse,  the  necessity  of  mixing  falsehood  witli 
trutli,  on  pain  of  being  without  idffas,  as  well  as 
without  conversation, on  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  subjects  that  lie  within  the  pale  of  our 
cognizance,  is  productive  but  too  ahuiidantly  of  : 
misconception  and  false  reasoning  ; and  this  not 
only  in  tlie  physical  department  of  the  field  of 
thought,  discourse,  and  action,  but  also  in  every 
other.  On  pain  of  having  sonso  of  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  of  thought,  discourse,  and  action 
undiscoursed  of,  and  even  unthought  of,  we  set  to 
work  tlie  powers  of  our  imaginations  in  the  crea- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  a multitude  of  imaginary  beings, 
all  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  class  of 
bodies  or  substances  ; and  on  tlie  occasion,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  tliis  creation,  we  attach  to  tliem  a 
name  or  sign,  c-illed  a part  of  speech : viz.,  a species 
of  word,  termed  a noun  substantive  ; the  s.ame 
species  of  word  as  that  of  which,  iii  the  character 
of  a common  name,  we  make  use  for  tlie  designa- 
tion of  real  entities,  appertaining  strictly  and  pro- 
perly to  the  class  of  substances.  Beholding  at  a 
distance,  in  the  dress  of  a man,  sitting  and  playing 
upon  an  organ,  an  automaton  figure,  constructed 
for  that  purpose  by  tlie  ingenuity  of  the  mechanist, 
to  take  this  creature  of  human  art  for  a real  man, 
is  a sort  of  mistake  which,  at  a certain  distance, 
might  happen  for  a time  to  be  made  by  the  most 
acute  observer.  In  like  manner,  beholding  a part 
of  speech  cast  in  tlie  same  mould  with  the  name  of 
a real  entity,  a really  existing  substance,  no  won- 
der if,  on  a variety  of  occasions,  to  the  mental  eye 
of  a very  acute  observer,  this  fictitious  entity  thus 
accoutred,  should  present  itself  in  the  character  of, 
and  be  regarded  and  treated  as  if  it  were  a real 
one.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  on  every 
occasion  on  which,  and  by  every  person  by  whom 
VoL.  VIII. 
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! All  bodies  we  tire  acquainted  with,  ife  fc  yn?- 
I versally  agreed,  are  compounds,  as  it  were,  i? 
I solid  matter  and  empty  space.  All  bodies,  via. 

I the  ultimate  particles  of  solid  matter  which 
enter  into  their  composition,  are  separated  by 
intervals  of  space,  in  which  no  matter  at  all,  at 
any  rate  none  that  we  have  any  acquaintance 
with,  is  contained.  To  the  different  distances  a t 
which,  in  dift’erout  states  of  its  existence,  the 
component  particles  of  the  same  body  are 
placed,  are  owing,  in  some  degree,  the  differ- 
ent textures  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  it  exhibits 
to  our  senses. 

Take,  for  example,  any  mass  of  matter  what- 
soever : suppose  an  apple  ; the  apple  let  it  ba 
from  wliich  Newton  derived  the  first  hint  of 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  ; the  ever  memor- 
able apple  which,  as  an  object  of  worship  to 
the  latest  posterity,  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served from  corruption  in  a hermetically  sealed 
glass-case  ; ought  to  have  been  transmitted  as 
an  object  of  worship  to  the  latest  inheritors  of 
this  our  globe  ; — the  particles  of  solid  matter 
of  which  this  apple  is  constituted  are,  each  of 
tliem  at  a certain  distance  from  each  of  the 
several  others.  How  happens  it  that  they  are 
not  more  distant.  What  is  the  cause  of  such 
their  propinquity  ? The  necessary  fiction  above 
spoken  of  provides  an  answer  and  says,  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  is  the  cause  by  tlie  opera- 
-tioii  of  which  they  are  thus  kept  together. 
How  happens  it  that  they  are  as  distant  as 
they  are  1 What  is  the  cause  of  such  their 
distance  ? Here  again  steps  in  the  same  use- 
; ful  respondent,  and  answers,  It  is  by  mutual 
rcinihion  that  they  are  thus  kept  asunder. 

It  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  attraction  of 
(jratltxjy  of  which  presently,  that  the  attrac- 
tion, termed  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  has 
acquired  that  name.  Of  this  species  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  it  has  been  seen,  is  the  con- 
stant corajiauion,  and  antagonist ; each  of  the 
opposite  and  mutually  balancing  effects  have 
equal  need  of  a fictitious  cause.  Repulsion  is 
the  generic  n.amc  applicable  to  other  cases. 
Attraction  of  cohesion  is  a specific  one.  To 
match  with  this  its  antagonist,  the  particular 
species  of  repulsion  here  in  question  requires 
its  specific  name.  Repulsion  corresponding  to 
the  attraction  of  cohesion,  let  this  be  that  spe- 
cific name  ; or  rather  an  appellation  thus  mul- 
titudinously  worded,  being  too  cumbersome 
for  use,  say,  the  repulsion  of  cohesion  : and 
though  taken  by  itself,  and  without  explana- 
tion, the  appellative  would,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  be  sclf-contradictory,  yet  by  this  explana- 
tion, to  which  by  its  texture  it  would  naturally 
point,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  not  altogether 
unfit  for  use.  Instead  of  this  appellation,  or 


it  is  spoken  of  at  all,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
real  entity.?  and  thus  in  a manner  an  univei'sal 
attestation  is  given  to  the  trutli  of  a set  of  jiroposi- 
tions,  the  falsity  of  which  when  once  brought  to 
view,  cannot  in  any  instance  fail  to  berecoa'nisciU 
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for  variety  along  with  it,  if  for  attraction  of 
cohe.sion,  the  appellation  internal  attraction, 
or  intestine  attraction,  be  employed  ; for  re- 
pulsion of  cohesion,  the  term  internal  repulsion, 
or  intestine  repulsion,  may  be  employed. 

In  the  Attraction  of  Gravity  may  be  seen 
one  of  the  fictitious  entities,  to  the  operation 
of  which,  in  the  character  of  cause.s  or  sources, 
the  birth  of  motion,  howsoever  modified,  may, 
as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  be  referred. 
To  the  repulsion  of  cohesion — to  this  one  simple 
cause,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  referable, 
with  equal  propriety,  the  death  of  all  these 
several  motions  ; which,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conflict  maintained  by  the  various  species 
of  attraction,  endowed  with  their  several  un- 
equal degrees  of  force,  remains,  constituting 
the  only  force  by  which  matter  is  retained  in 
that  state  of  composition  above-mentioned, 
which  seems  essential  to  its  existence ; and  by 
which  the  whole  multitude  of  its  particles  are 
prevented  from  being  crowded  together  into 
one  mass. 

To  account  for  the  difference  of  bodies  in 
point  of  distance,  a sort  of  nominal  entity  is 
feigned,  to  represent  the  cause  of  it,  and  Mo- 
tion is  the  name  by  which  this  imaginary 
cause  is  designated.  Motion  is  thereupon  con- 
sidered (for  such  are  the  .shifts  that  language 
is  reduced  to)  as  a sort  of  receptacle  in  which 
bodies  are  lodged  ; they  are  accordingly  said 
to  be  in  motion,  as  a man  is  said  to  be  in  a 
hou.se.* 

By  laying  out  of  consideration  everything 
that  concerns  the  particular  nature  of  these 
bodies  respectively  ; everything,  in  a word, 
concerning  them,  but  the  difference  between 
the  distance  or  interval  between  them  at  the 
one  time,  and  the  distance  or  interval  between 
them  at  the  other,  we  obtain  the  abstract  idea, 
for  the  designation  of  which  the  word  motion 
is  employed.  In  speaking  of  it,  we  speak  of 
it  as  if  it  were  itself  a substance  : a hollow 
mass  into  which  the  body,  the  really  and  in- 
dependently existing  body,  whatever  it  be,  and 
how  vast  soever  it  be,  is  capable  of  being  put, 
and  which  is  capable  of  being  communicated 
to  that  body,  and  so  in  regard  to  bodies  in  any 
number. 

A philosopher,  says  the  old  Greek  story, 
denying  the  existence  of  Motion,  another  to 
refute  him,  got  up  and  walked.  Good  for  a 
practical  joke,  not  so  for  a serious  i-efutation. 
Of  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  locomotion, 
the  denier  of  the  existence  of  motion,  was  not 
less  perfectly  aware  before  the  experiment 
than  after  it.  What  he  denied  was, — not  the 
universally  exemplified,  and  universally  known, 
and  acknowledged  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
eame  body  is  at  one  time  in  one  place,  at  an- 

*  The  idea  of  motion  is  capable  of  being  deduced 
from  difference  of  position,  without  any  difference 
of  distance,  as  well  as  from  difference  of  distance  ; 
but  being  much  more  complicated,  the  description 
of  that  case  is,  on  that  account,  omitted. 


other  time  in  another,  and  in  that  sense  the 
existence  of  motion — but  the  existence  of  any 
real  entity,  corresponding  to  the  appellation 
motion  ; any  entity  real  and  distinct  frosn  tiie 
body  or  bodies  in  which  the  motion  is  said  to 
have  i)lace. 

Thus  early  (as  appears  from  this  story)  had 
a conception,  however  narrow  and  inadequate, 
been  formed  of  the  distinction  betvveeu  names 
of  real  entities  and  names  of  fictitious  entities  ;+ 
a distinction  by  wducli  much  liglit  has  already 
been  thrown,  and  by  degrees  much  more  will 
be  thrown  on  the  field  of  language  ; and 
through  that  medium,  on  the  field  of  tliought 
aii'l  action  ; and,  in  particular,  on  the  nature 
of  the  relation  between  mit.<e  and  efect.  Cause, 
when  the  word  is  used  iu  its  proper  sigiiifica- 
tiou,  is  perhaps  in  every  inst.tncc  the  name  of 
a fictitious  entity  ; if  you  want  the  name  of 
the  correspondent  real  entity,  substitute  the 
word  author,  or  the  word  inutrument,  to  the 
word  cause. 

Rest  is  the  absence,  non  existence,  or  nega- 
tion of  this  imaginary  receptacle.  When, 
after  observation  taken  of  the  two  bodies  in 
question,  at  two  different  points  of  time,  no 
such  difierence  of  distance  is  found,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  during  that  length  of  time 
each  of  them  at  rest.  Rest  is  thus  a sort  of 
imaginary  pillar,  or  anchor,  to  which,  iu  the 
English  language,  they  are  considered  or  at 
least  spoken  of,  as  being  fastened.^ 

Enclosed  in  that  receptacle,  or  fiistened  to 
this  pillar  or  anchor, — one  or  other  is  at  every 
point  of  time  the  condition  of  every  object  to 
which  the  name  of  body  has  been  attached. 

The  truth  is,  that  absolutely  and  properly 
speaking,  iu  as  far  as  observation  and  infer- 
ence have  extended,  motion  is  the  state  or 
condition  iu  which,  at  every  point,  every  body 
is,  and  so  for  ever  is  likely  to  continue.  Rest 
is  not  the  state  of  our  own  sun,  about  wliich 
the  planet  that  we  inhabit  moves.  If  a state 
of  rest  were  predicable  of  anything,  it  would 
be  of  the  ideal  point  in  the  expanse  of  space, 
the  centre  of  yravity,  as  it  is  called,  about 
which,  the  sun  on  the  one  part,  and  the  planets 
on  the  other,  arc  observed  or  supposed  to  turn. 
The  observations  and  inferences  tlms  applied, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  our  sun,  have  been  ex- 
tended to  those  other  bodies  to  which,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  compauious  to  our 
earth  called  planets,  we  give  the  name  of 
fixed  stars  ; but  which,  determined  as  they 
have  been  by  these  observations  and  these  in- 
ferences, it  has  seemed  good  to  our  astronomers 
not  to  tie  to  the  above-mentioned  pillar,  but 
to  put  all  together  into  the  above-meutioued 
receptacle. 

So  it  is  then,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cour.se,  as  well  as  of  thought  and  action,  the 

d"  See  this  division  discussed  at  length,  under 
the  h.ead  of  Ontology,  in  this  volume. — Kd. 

J N ot  so  in  every  language,  in  the  French,  for 
exiunple,  (e?r  repos)  rest,  is  also  a receptacle. 
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pillar  is  not  less  necessary  to  ns  than  the 
receptacle.  For  this  purpose,  rest  requires  to 
be  distiuguislied  into  obsuhde  and  relative. 
Absolutely  speaking,  as  above,  no  one  body  is 
at  rest ; but  on  this  our  little  planet,  the 
theatre  of  all  our  little  doings  and  sutferings, 
bodies  in  abundance  are  to  be  found,  which, 
as  between  any  two  given  points  of  time,  hav- 
ing been  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other, 
have,  during  these  two  points  of  time,  together 
with  the  whole  interval,  if  any,  that  has  been 
between  them,  been  at  rest.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  absolute  rest  is  not  excmpliiied  any- 
where ; but,  on  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
exemplifications  of  relative  rest  may  be  found 
everywhere.  These  things  considered,  hence- 
forward as  often  as  rest  is  spoken  of  as  having 
place,  relative  rest,  and  that  alone,  will  be  in- 
tended. 

The  motions  in  which  the  various  effects,  as 
yet  observed  by  us  to  be  produced  by  the 
pOAvers  of  nature,  modified  or  not  modified  by 
luiman  art  and  industry,  have  their  essential 
causes,  are  derived  from  various  sources.  Of 
these  motioi'.s,  obvious,  as  when  once  brought 
to  view,  tlie  task  of  giving  a list  may  seem  to 
be — obvious,  and,  by  its  conducivenoss  to  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  presenting  an  incontro- 
vertible claim  to  the  notice  of  the  institutional 
writer,  who,  for  the  theatre  of  his  labours,  has 
chosen  the  field  of  Natural  Philosophy, — the 
task  of  giving  such  a list,  hath,  it  is  believed, 
as  yet,  been  undertaken  by  no  one.  No  work 
in  wliich  that  task  has  been  executed,  or  en- 
deavoured to  be  executed,  is  as  yet  anywhere 
to  be  found. 

Consideration  had  of  the  utter  absence  of 
all  information  from  more  competent  hands, 
to  the  author  of  these  pages,  how  little  soever 
accustomed  to  apply  his  industry  to  this  de- 
partment in  the  field  of  science,  it  occurred 
that  an  attempt  to  afford,  in  a manner  how- 
ever inadequate,  a supply  to  this  deficiency, 
might  have  its  use,  were  it  only  by  attracting 
to  so  interesting  a subject,  which  presents  so 
strong  a claim  to  their  notice,  the  attention  of 
those  from  whose  more  adequate  learning  and 
ingenuity  it  may  receive  more  correct  and  com- 
plete explanation. 

Of  these  various  sorts  of  motions,  some  are, 
as  far  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  their 
nature  perpetual,  unintermitting,  or,  if  a com- 
mon figux'e  of  speech  may  be  allowed,  immortal. 
Others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  in 
their  natvire  mortal  and  perishable. 

Of  these  two  so  materially  different  heads. 
Which  come  under  the  former  ? Which  under 
the  latter  1 In  any  attempt  to  give  answers 
to  these  questions,  an  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  existence  of  what  is  called  jxer- 
petual  motion,  is  necessarily  involved. 

Of  the  following  sketch  the  design  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  perform  the  enumeration  of  the 
several  distinguisliable  sources  of  motion,  con- 
sidered as  it  is  wont  to  be  produced,  or  capable 
of  being  produced  by  human  art,  in  some  de- 


terminate direction,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing some  determinate  object  or  end  in 
view.  In  the  next  place,  by  means  of  a sys- 
tematical sketch,  to  bring  to  view  the  several 
points  of  relation  between  these  several  sources 
of  motion, — the  points  in  respect  of  which  they 
agree  with  one  another,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ. 

By  this  means  a facility,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
given  to  the  decision  on  the  question,  whether, 
in  the  preceding  enumeration  all  such  sources, 
actual  and  possible,  are  included  ; or  whether 
any,  and  what  are  omitted. 

Prhnum  mobile  is  a term  already  in  use  ; 
and  by  it,  in  each  instance,  is  designated  that 
mass  of  matter,  ’which,  when  from  the  particu- 
lar source  in  question,  motion  is  considered  as 
derived,  is  considered  as  being  of  all  the  bodies 
by  which  the  motion  is  experienced,  which,  at 
the  time  in  question,  issues  from  that  source, 
the  first  in  which  it  has  place.  Accordingly, 
corresponding  to  every  distinguishable  source 
of  motion,  SLjnimum  will  be  to  be  brought 
to  view. 

Of  the  two  expression.^,  viz.  sources  of  mo- 
tion, and  primum  mobiles  ; the  latter  is  the 
one,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  use.  To 
the  other  the  preference  has,  notwithstanding, 
here  been  given,  and  that  on  several  accounts. 

1.  It  is  only  in  as  far  as  it  points  to  the 
source  whence  it  is  derived,  that  the  question, 
uhat  or  uhich  is  the  first  mover  I (the  body 
which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  of  all  the 
bodies  in  which  the  motion  is  observed  to  have 
place,  the  first  in  which  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance,) is  an  object  of  regard.  In  the  class  of 
objects  designated  by  the  generic  word  motion, 
men  behold  the  cause  of  every  effect,  desirable 
or  undesirable,  which  they  perceive  to  take 
place.  But  various  are  the  sources  whence 
this  important  agent  is  seen  to  be  dei'ived. 
An  object  of  anxious  and  continual  research 
cannot  but  be,  the  determining,  on  every  oc- 
casion, from  which  of  all  these  sources,  the 
article  thus  in  universal  demand,  may  be  de- 
rived to  most  advantage. 

Of  this  inquiry,  source  is  the  only  direct 
and  intrinsically  important  object ; the  primum 
mobile  is  so  no  otherwise  than  either  in  respect 
of  its  affording  indication  of  the  source,  or,  in 
respect  of  the  need  there  is  of  commencing 
with  this  article,  the  plan  of  the  operations 
instituted,  for  the  deriving  down  to  the  ulti- 
mate object,  whatsoever  supply  there  may  be 
occasion  to  draw  from  this  source. 

2.  In  many  instances  in  which  the  source  is 
sufficiently  distinguishable  to  admit  of  a sepa- 
rate name,  the  primum  mobile  is  altogether 
’.indiscernible  ; or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a 
primum  mobile  is  a thing  that  has  no  existence, 
— two  bodies,  or  sets  of  bodies,  move  each 
of  them  towards  the  other,  both  beginning 
at  tlie  same  instant  of  time  ; as  is  plainly 
the  case,  for  example,  in  all  those  minute  mo- 
tions or  dances  of  atoms,  which  belong  to  the 
experience  of  the  chemical  branch  of  scienoa. 
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In  a word,  of  the  phrase,  source  of  motion, 
the  applicability  will  be  seen  to  be  universal  ; 
that  of  primum  mobile,  very  confined  ; so  much 
60  that  it  is  only  in  deference  to  usage,  that 
any  notice  is  here  taken  of  it. 

Sources  of  motion,  enumerated  with  their  cor- 
responding A/o6i/cs;  a sketch  sup- 

posed to  be  all-conipreliensive,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  attempted. 

I.  Selenic*  Seleniijenous,f  or  simply  mecha- 
nical source  of  motion. 

By  the  appellation  Attraction  of  Gravity, 
stated  also  simply  Gravitation,  is  designated 
the  species  of  force  by  which,  as  far  as  obser- 
vation or  induction  have  extended,  all  particles 
of  matter,  without  exception,  arc  drawn  to- 
wards one  another  : the  heavenly  bodies,  com- 
monly termed  in  contradistinction  to  planets, 
fixed  stars,  (they  being  comparatively  such,) 
among  the  rest  our  sun,  not  excepted. 

On  this  our  earth  a body  is  said  to  fall, 
when  it  is  understood  to  come  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  eailh  than  it  was  before.  When 
to  any  mass  of  matter  in  the  liquid  state,  it 
happens  to  fall  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
the  removal  of  some  mass  of  matter  in  the 
vessel  or  state  which  had  served  for  the  sup- 
port of  it,  in  such  case,  antecedently  to  such 
its  fall,  it  has  by  some  assignable  cause  been 
made  to  rise.  The  only  constantl;  id  regu- 
larly, and  universally  operatinj  ause  by 
which,  on  this  our  earth,  water  is  raised,  is 
the  action  of  the  moon.  The  mass  of  matter 
contained  in  that  secondary  planet,  the  mo- 
tions of  which  are  principally  determined  by 
those  of  that  which  we  inhabit,  operating  in 
virtue  of  the  universal  pidnciple  of  gravitation 
upon  the  whole  mass  of  matter  contained  in 
ours.  But  in  our  planet,  that  part  of  its  mass 
which  is  in  a state  of  liquidity,  or  in  a gaseous 
state,  is  free  and  able  to  yield,  while  that 
which  is  in  the  state  of  solidity,  being  kept  to- 
gether by  another  source  of  attraction,  called 
Attraction  of  Cohesion,  is  not  able  to  yield, 
any  otherwise  than  the  whole  of  it  together. 
Hence,  as  the  moon  moves,  while  the  solid  part 
of  the  earth’s  substance  remains  relatively  and 
apparently  stationary,  the  fluid  part  of  the 
mass  is  perpetually  in  a state  of  relative  mo- 
tion, which  is  determined  by  that  of  the  moon, 
and  which,  bating  the  disturbance  it  receives 
from  winds,  of  wliich  further  on,  would  be  a 
perfectly  regular  one. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  it  rises,  any  solid 
body  floating  on  its  surface  is  made  to  rise 
with  it,  and,  as  it  falls,  to  fall  ; and  thence  in 
both  cases,  to  operate  with  a force  propor- 
tioned to  its  weight  upon  any  body  with  which 
it  is  connected  ; and  thus,  from  body  to  body, 
through  any  series  of  bodies,  till  the  motion 

* [Selenic.]  From  a Greek  word  which  signifies 
the  moon. 

+ [Selenigenous.]  From  two  Greek  words  ; the 
first  of  which  signifies  the  moon,  the  other,  o7'igi- 
fiaiin<  in  or  sprung  from. 


thus  produced  roaches  that  body  or  assem- 
blage of  bodies,  on  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  practical  use  in  que.stion,  the  ultimately 
serviceable  impression  is  intended  to  be  made, 
to  the  end  that  the  form  adapted  to  that  u?e 
may  be  given  to  it. 

Laying  out  of  the  account  temperature,  and 
changes  of  temperature, — i.  e.  the  quantities  of 
perceptible  heat  in  particular  places, — viz.  in 
the  air,  or  other  bodies,  by  which  these  places 
are  rc.spectivcly  occupied  ; — laying  out  of  tlie 
account  temperature,  and  those  other  meteor- 
ological circumstances  by  which  the  fall  of 
water,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned — the  fall 
of  water  in  the  shape  of  rivers — is  produced,  it 
is  only  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  that 
has  place  beineen  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
that  this  source  of  motion  is  afforded.  Selenic 
or  Selenigenous,  is,  therefore,  a term  which,  if 
employed  for  the  designation  of  this  source  of 
motion,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  characteristic 
nature  of  it. 

Corresponding  Primum  Mobile,  in  tliis  case 
the  Moon:  Secundum  mobile,  the  water  so 
made  to  rise  and  sink  : Terthtm  mobile,  the 
solid  body  which, floating  on  the  M’ater,  is  made 
to  rise  and  sink  with  it : Quartuin  mobile,  tlmt 
part  of  any  system  of  machinery  with  wli’^di 
the  Tei'tknn  mobile  is  in  immediate  communi- 
cation. The  system  of  machinery  in  -which 
use  is  made  of  this  .source  of  motion,  and  its 
corresponding  Primum  Mobile,  is  called  a Tide- 
Mill. 

II.  lIydi'opiptic,X  or  Che^nico-Mechunkai  % 
source  of  Motion. 

A river  is  a mass  of  falling  watei’ — i.  e.  a 
mass  of  ice  -wliich,  by  mixture  of  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  matter  of  heat,  is  brought  into  a 
liquid  state,  and  having,  in  such  its  liquid  state, 
or  at  first  in  its  state  of  solid  ice,  been  dis- 
solved in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  so 
raised  aloft,  is  by  means  of  a diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  caloric  mixed  with  it,  changed 
from  the  gaseous  state  into  a liquid  state, 
and  by  the  attraction  which,  in  common  with 
all  matter  stationed  at  the  surface,  it  has  for 
the  centre,  of  the  earth,  runs  down  till  it  ar- 
rives at  a spot  at  which  it  finds  its  further 
immediate  descent  prevented  by  such  portions 
of  the  matter  of  the  earth  as  arc  in  the  solid 
state.  In  so  doing,  it  acts  and  presses  upon 
all  bodies  opposed  to  it,  in  such  manner  as  to 
communicate,  or  tend  to  communicate,  to  them 
a quantity  of  motion  not  greater  than  that 
which  it  of  itself  possesses. 

Corresponding  Primum  Mobile,  in  this  case 
the  falling  water.  Secundum  Mobile,  any 
moveable  solid  body  placed,  as  in  the  case  of 
tlie  mainwheel  of  a water-mill,  in  such  sort  as 

[Ilydropijiiic.']  From  two  Greek  words,  the 
first  of  which  signifies  water,  the  oificx  fulling. 

§ [Chemico-mechanical.'\  Because,  in  this  case, 
it  is  only  by  means  of  the  chemic.al  operations  of 
solution  and  precipitation  that  the  mechanical  power 
is  produced. 
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to  receive  the  motion  Avhicli  it  is  capable  of 
communicating  ; and,  therefore,  to  comnumi- 
Ciite  it  onwards  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
practical  effect  which,  by  the  use  of  the  water- 
mill, is  intended  to  be  produced. 

III.  Stereopiptic*  source  of  Motion. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  any  portion  of 
that  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  which  is  in 
the  solid  state  were  by  any  regularly  operat- 
ing cause  disposed  to  detach  itself  from  the 
rest,  and  like  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  approach 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; if,  for  ex- 
ample, as  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  there  are 
sea.s  of  sand,  the  fall  of  matter  thus  liaving 
place  in  a solid  state  might,  as  well  as  the  fall 
of  matter  in  a liquid  state,  in  the  way  of  com- 
municating motion  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing useful  changes  in  the  condition  of  bodies, 
be  put  to  use. 

But  of  any  such  fall  regularly  produced  by 
the  unassisted  powers  of  Nature,  no  instance 
has  ever  been  known  ; nor  forasmuch  as  na- 
ture furnishes  not  for  other  substances,  any 
such  regularly  operating  causes  of  elevation  as 
she  does  in  the  case  of  water,  could  it  aiiy- 
Vvliere  be  of  long  continuance.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  for  tb.e  pur2)ose  of  illmstratiou  that,  in  the 
(•■atalogue  of  sources  of  motion,  motion  thus 
in  oduced  is  inserted. 

But  when,  by  human  art  and  industry,  for 
any  particular  purpose,  in  tlie  instance  of  any 
mass  of  matter,  whether  in  a liquid  or  in  a 
solid  state,  a fall  or  descent  li.as  been  i'»roduced, 
in  this  case,  there  is  a source  of  motion  which, 
by  economy,  may  be  turned  to  account.  On 
this  head,  see  No.  15,  Econornhtic  source  of 
Motion. 

IV.  Anemistic,  or  AeropnvtiC  source;  of  Motion. 

Considered  in  a state  of  motion,  and  in  such 
quantity,  and  with  such  velocity,  as  to  be  cap-  | 
•able  of  producing  a consider.able  quantity  of 
eifcct,  any  body,  when  in  the  gaseous  state,  is 
called  xvind.  Of  all  bodies  in  a gaseous  state, 
the  only  species  which  exists  in  a quantity 
sufficient  to  operate  with  regularity,  in  the 
character  of  a source  of  motion,  is  that  in 
wliich  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  atmosphere  consist,  viz.  the  mixture  of 
oxygen  gas  and  azote,  with  the  occasional  addi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  many  others  in  minute  quantities. 

Corresponding  Primnni  Mobile  in  this  case, 
the  air  considered  as  being  in  motion,  and  in 
whatsoever  direction  it  may  happen,  viz.  the 
wind.  Secundum  Mobile,  any  body  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  quantity  of  mo- 
tion as  the  wind  is  able  to  communicate,  is 
opposed  to  it  ; for  example,  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  ami  the  sails  of  a ship. 


* [^.S'er,  oprAu'.'\  From  two  Greek  words  ; the 
(irstof  which  slgnitiM  solid  ; the  other, as 
above. 


V.  Barometrical  source  of  Motion. 

Independently  of  the  Motion,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  wind,  the  air  is  liable  to  receive, 
from  various  causes,  principally  belonging  to 
th.e  head  of  temperature,  i.  e.  change  in  the 
quantity  of  the  matter  of  heat  in  a free  state 
mixed  with  it,  a motion  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion, viz.  a vertical  one,  and  that  as  it  may 
happen  sometimes  in  the  way  of  rise,  i.  e.  in- 
crease of  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
sometimes  in  the  way  of  fall,  i.  e.  decrease  of 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  almost 
continually  impressedf  upon  all  matter  and, 
accordingly  on  all  liquid  matter,  lying  under 
it.  If,  while  the  quantity  superincumbent 
on  a certain  poi’tion  of  matter  in  a liquid 
state  increases,  the  quantity  superincumbent, 
on  a portion  of  the  like  matter  communicat- 
ing with  it,  is  kept  from  receiving  increase, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  quantity  of  air 
thus  insulated  and  detached  from  the  rest,  (be- 
i:ig  in  a state  of  pressure  determined  by  the 
altitude  of  the  whole  column  of  air,  from  the 
solid  or  fluid  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  in 
that  spot,  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, while  the  other  non-insulated  portion 
was  left  free  to  receive  the  increase  of  quan- 
tity, and  accordingly  did  receive  it,)  will  yield 
to  the  greater  pressure,  and  thus  suffer  the 
liquid  matter  to  rise  in  the  vessel  in  which  the 
air  has  thus  been  kept  in  an  insulated  state. 

The  nature  of  things  will  scarcely  admit  of 
the  applying  of  this  source  of  motion  with 
advantage,  comparison  being  made  with  the 
other  sources  of  motion  which  have  been,  and 
those  which  remain  to  be  brought  to  view  ; so 
great  is  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
the  insulated  state  ; so  great  accordingly  the 
expense  of  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  to 
be  kept,  compared  with  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  motion  capable  of  being  thus  pro- 
duced, and  the  uncertainty  at  what  time,  and 
for  what  length  of  time,  any  motion  at  all  will 
be  thus  producible.  But,  in  the  way  of  curi- 
osity, a machine  of  this  sort  was  once  pro- 
duced,and  formed  one  of  the  articles  comprised 
in  the  museum,  called  from  the  maker,  Cox's 
iMuseum,  and  disposed  of  in  the  way  of  lot- 
tery, under  a special  act  of  Parliament,  in  and 
by  which  this  product  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law 
by  which  lotteries,  made  on  account  of  indivi- 
duals, stood  prohibited. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  air  operates 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  water  in  a 
tide-mill.  Corresponding  Prhnum  Mobile,  in 
this  case,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  considerea 
in  the  state  of  simply  vertical  ascent  and  do- 
scent.J 


d"  By  the  mere  increase  of  the  quanfitir  resting  on 
any  given  portion  of  the  solid  part  ot  the  earth’s 
surface. 

t [Barometrical.']  From  the  instrument  called 
the  Barometer  : an  appellation  derived  from  two 
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VI.  Theleniatic,*  or  M;ijohni<:hkitic'\-  soxLvoe.  of 
Motion. 

In  all  cases  in  %vliicli  it  is  produced  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  Motion,  'when,  by  an 
exertion  of  will  produced  in  an  immediate 
way,  or  in  any  part  of  the  body  of  a living 
animal,  is,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  observation 
extend,  found  to  be  produced  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  a mass  of  muscular  fibres. 

For  a long  time,  in  all  the  cases  in  wdiieh, 
by  the  'vvill  of  men,  motion  is  to  any  purpose 
produced, for  an  indefinitely  long  period  ii.  ihe 
history  of  man  this  was  the  only  source  of 
motion  drawn  upon  and  employed  ; and  in 
those  assemblages  of  human  beings  Avhich  con- 
tinue in  the  state  of  savage  life,  this  is  still 
the  only  source  of  motion  that  is  employed. 

In  most  cases,  for  the  production  of  the 
effect  ultimately  in  view,  the  motion  derived 
from  this  source  is  employed  in  a direct  way, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any  such  ap- 
paratus of  bodies  as  is  designated  by  the  word 
instrument  or  machinery,  employed  for  the 
gaining  of  pow'er  : machinery  not  being  so 
much  employed  in  giving  direction  or  quality 
to  motion  derived  from  this  source,  as  in  giv- 
ing direction  or  quality  to  motion  derived  from 
the  above-mentioned  and  other  more  powerful 
sources. 

But  neither  are  instances  by  any  means 
wanting,  in  which,  even  with  the  intervention 
of  very  elaborate  and  complicated  systems  of 
machinery,  this  source  of  motion  is  the  only 
source  employed  ; the  machinery  having  for 
its  object  the  production  either  of  the  parti- 
cular direction  desired  or  of  velocity  or  time, 
at  the  expense  of  labour,  or  of  quantity  of 
matter  put  in  motion  at  the  expense  of  time, 
or  of  steadiness  and  regularity  at  the  expense 
either  of  time,  of  labour,  or  of  both. 

By  the  mere  contraction  of  muscular  fibres, 
thegroate.st  quantity  of  force  employed,  is  that 
in  which  the  animal  force  of  some  animal 
stronger  than  man — such  as  a horse,  an  ox,  or 
an  ass — is  emploj  ed.  In  this  case  there  are 
tw'o  different  wills  employed  : that  of  the  hu- 
man being,  and  that  of  the  iuferior  animal, 
whose  will  receives  its  impulse  and  direction 

Greek  words  ; the  first  of  which  signifies  weight, 
(viz.  of  the  .air)  and  the  other  a measure,  or  instru- 
ment for  measuring.  In  respect  to  principles  of 
con.struction,  as  in  the  text,  that  instrument  and 
the  one  here  described  are  the  same.  Only  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Baionieter,  the  ohjcct  being  not  to  ge- 
nerate motion,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  changes 
in  the  height,  and  consequent  weight  and  pres.surc, 
of  the  column  of  air  superincumbent  on  the  place 
or  portion  of  space  in  question  .at  dilTercnt  times, 
no  greater  quantity  of  matter  of  all  kinds  is  em- 
ployed than  tho  small  quantity  necessary  for  this 
latter  purpose. 

* {Tlic(em<i1k.'\  From  a Greek  word,  which 
signifies  the  wilt. 

[Aliiiohrachiatic:']  From  two  Greek  words  ; 
one  of  which  signifies  a set  of  muscular  fibres  ; tho 
other,  shortening. 


from  its  human  ruler.  The  will  of  the  infe-Fiof 
animal  i.s  employed  for  giving  birth  to  the  mo- 
tion ; the  will  of  the  superior  forgiving  direc- 
tion to  it. 

Corresponding  Prhmtm  Mobile,  in  this  c.a.se 
psychological,  tlie  fictitious  entity  called  the 
will  ; Secundum  Mobile,  tho  mass  of  muscular 
fibrc.s  thereby  shortened  ; Turtium  Mobile,  tlie 
unbending  parts  of  the  animal  imuhiue,  viz., 
the  bones,  according  to  tlie  limb  or  other  mem- 
ber on  which  the  motion  is  impres.sed  ; Quetr- 
ium  Mobile,  the  external  moveable  body  to 
wliich  the  motion  thus  generated  is  communi- 
cated in  the  first  instance. 

VII.  PcmiUactico-Sunrrotic,  or  Alternate  Gas- 

si  fi  cal  ion  an d I) u/assifi cation  So ui’ce,  or  Stea m- 

Piiijine  Source. 

El.asticity,  i.  e.  th.at  property  by  which, 
while  ill  virtue  of  the  universally  operating 
principle  gravitation,  these,  as  well  as  all  oth.cr 
particles  of  matter,  are  attracted  towards  the 
common  centre,  and  thence  towards  one  an- 
other, they  are  (while  in  this  state  by  the 
introduction  of  the  matter  of  heat)  made  to 
repel  one  another.  In  the  case  of  every  body, 
so  long  as  it  remains  either  in  a solid  or  in  a 
liquid  state,  the  field  of  the  operation  of  this 
property  has  its  limits,  and  those  compara- 
tively very  narrow  ones.  In  the  case  of  the 
same  body,  when  in  the  gaseous  state  it  has 
no  determinate  limits  : and  the  quantity  of 
matter  of  all  other  sorts  contained  in  the  body 
being  given,  the  degree  of  this  elasticity,  and 
tlience  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated 
by  it  to  any  body  which  stands  opposed  to  it, 
increases  with  tlie  quantity  of  the  matter  of 
heat  mixed  with  it. 

When  without  any  such  change  in  its  ex- 
ternal texture,  as  among  Chemists  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  deconqwsltion,  a quantity 
of  matter  is  by  the  mere  iiitermixtiirc  of  a 
qnaTitity  of  the  matter  of  heat  transformed 
from  the  liquid  into  the  g.aseons,  *.  e.  the  in- 
definitely elastic  state,  in  this  case  by  the 
mere  abstraction  of  the  quantity  of  heat  by 
which  this  effect  has  been  produced,  it  is  re- 
converted to  the  liquid,  i.  e.  to  the  definitely 
cla.stic  state.  When,  by  and  during  the  inter- 
mixture of  a certain  quantity  of  caloric,  it  has 
by  the  continuance  of  its  unlimited  elasticity, 
been  generating  and  cominnnicating  a pro- 
portionate quantity  of  motion,  if  in  a dosed 
receptacle,  by  the  application  of  a mass  of 
matter  in  which  a less  quantity  of  caloric  in  a 
free  state,  is  intermi.xed,  it  be  divested  of  its 
extra  quantity  of  caloric,  and  thus  reduced  to 
its  definitely  elastic  or  liquid  state,  it  is  then 
in  a condition  ready  to  be,  by  the  same  means, 
as  before,  converted  anew  into  the  gaseous 
state  ; and  in  this  state,  to  be  employed  in  the 
generation  of  a quantity  of  motion,  which,  if 
generated  under  the  same  circumst.ances,  will 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  generated  in  the  fir-st 
instance  : and,  in  this  way,  by  the  alternate 
conversion  and  reconversion  of  the  same  mass 
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of  matter,  the  alternation  between  a state  of 
liquidity  and  a state  of  gas,  between  the  liquid 
and  the  gaseous  state,  a proportionate  quan- 
tity of  motion  may  for  any  length  of  time  be 
generated. 

If,  in  the  form  of  a parallelopipcd,  or  that  of  a 
cylinder,  (the  most  commodious,  on  several 
accounts,  is  that  of  a cylinder.)  the  receptacle 
in  which  the  liquid  (say,  as  being  cheupemt,  the 
water)  is  thus  converted  into  the  gaseous,  and 
reconverted  into  the  liquid  state,  be  kept  to 
such  a degree  close,  as  that  no  portion  of  it, 
either  while  in  the  liquid  or  while  in  the  gase- 
ous state,  can  make  its  escape,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  a mass  of  solid  matter,  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  which  forms  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  this  receptacle,  is  as  free  to  move  in 
any  direction  backwards  and  forwards,  (the 
most  convenient  is  the  vertical,  because  in  that 
case  after  the  occasionally  generated  motion, 
generated  by  elasticity,  has  been  expended,  the 
constantly  existing  force  of  gravity  suffices  to 
produce  a correspondent  quantity  of  motion.*) 

If,  of  the  ma,ss  of  matter,  while  in  the  gase- 
ous state,  any  portion  make  its  escape,  the 
larger  the  quantity  which  thus  escapes,  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  indefinitely  elastic  mat- 
ter vvhich,  expending  its  motion  upon  bodies 
other  than  tho.se  to  which  it  is  intended  that 
the  motion  should  be  communicated,  is  thus 
expended  in  waste.+ 

The  system  of  machinery  in  and  by  which 
motion  derived  from  tliis  source  is  employed, 
is  called  the  Steam-Eia/ine,  Steam  being  the 
name  by  wbicli  water  (till  comimrativeiy  of 


* This  sentence  is  incomplete  : what  was  meant 
to  be  announced  was,  prob.ibly,  tliat  by  this  con- 
Btructioii  the  force  generated  i.s  economised.— ii(^. 

■f  Some  thirty  or  forty  ye.ars  ago,  an  Ilungarian 
of  the  name  of  Kempel,  applied  to  me  to  consult 
with  me  about  .an  invention  of  bis  which  he  re- 
garded as  an  improvement  on  the  steam-engine. 
Jt  consisted  in  the  omission  of  the  piston,  in  such 
sort,  tliat  the  steam,  as  fast  as  generated,  and  wiih- 
oiit  being  recoiulen.scd,  sliould  ojierate  immediately, 
and  ill  tile  open  air,  upon  the  lloat-boards  of  a 
water-wheel : in  which  case,  before  it  bad  time  to 
lose  all  its  extra  caloric,  and  with  it  .all  its  elastic 
force,  some  small  quantity  of  motion,  though  com- 
jiaratively  a very  small  one,  might  occasionally  be 
e.vpcctcd  to  be  generated.  It  might  be  termed  an 
open  steaiii-en^dne.  Will  it  be  believed  ? This 
was  tlie  .same  kempel  by  whose  inventions  of  the 
automaton  chess-player,  and  the  automaton  speak- 
ing-child, the  curious  were  in  most  parts  of  Eurojie 
so  nnicb  surprised  and  gratitied. 

Tile  cliess-jil.ayer  in  tlic  cliaractcr  of  a Turk  was 
beaten  by  very  few  Christians  ; and  I know  not 
wlietlicr  the  contrivance  by  which  the  motion  was 
communicated  from  the  directing  mind  to  the  chess- 
man was  ever  divulgated  or  discovered. 

The  child,  though  at  the  time  when  I saw  it,  it 
had  not,  by  a good  deal,  gone  through  the  alphabet, 
yet  pronounced  a number  of  intelligible  words,  in 
the  conqiosition  of  which  consonants  as  well  as 
vowels  were  included.  To  produce  the  sounds,  he 
worked  with  hotli  his  hands  at  a time,  concealed  in 
a sort  of  satchel  or  leather  hag. 


late  years,  tlie  only  species  of  matter  which 
was  clearly  seen  to  be  alternately  intercon- 
vertible for  any  length  of  time  from  the  liquid 
into  the  gaseous  form,  and  vice  versa)  was 
alone  in  its  gaseous  form  designated. 

Prhnam  Mobile,  in  this  case,  the  water  while 
operating  in  its  gaseous  or  indefinitely  elastic 
state.  Sec  undam  Mobile,  the  mass  of  solid 
matter  (called,  in  the  steam-engine,  t\\&  piston) 
to  which  the  force  thus  continually  generated 
is  communicated. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a source  of 
motion,  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous 
in  some  respects  to  the  barometrical,  and  in 
others  to  the  parallactic  source,  presented  itself 
to  the  imagination  of  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
All  iiistrunieiit  by  which  application  was  made 
of  it  might  be  styled  the  Flash-Pump  or  Rare- 
factioii-Ptmp. 

\ Compared  with  the  steam-engine,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  being  so  em- 
ployed as  to  generate  within  a given  time, 
and,  as  it  Avere,  by  one  stroke,  a much  greater 
quantity  of  motion  than  within  the  same  time, 
and  at  one  stroke,  could  be  raised  by  any  steam- 
engine.  But  Avhether  the  advantage  thus 
gained  could,  by  any  circumstances,  be  ren- 
dered such  us  to  overbalance  or  balance  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  steam-engine  in 
the  article  of  quickness  of  reciprocation,  is  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  must  be  left  to 
any  person  wdiose  positive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  dispose  him,  whilst  it  qualifies 
him,  to  make  the  requisite  calculations. 

The  principle  may  be  thus  explained.  Out 
of  a hoiloAV  cylinder  open  at  both  ends,  and  in 
a vertical  position  stationed  in  an  open  reser- 
A'oir  of  Avater,  a portion  of  the  air  being  driA-en 
out  by  the  sudden  application  of  heat  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the 
Montgolfier  or  rarefied  air  balloon,  a corre- 
spondent portion  of  the  Avatcr  being  thus  made 
to  rise  and  occupy  its  place,  may,  by  running 
out,  perform  the  office  of  a primuni  mobile. 

For  speediness  of  combustion  a match  com- 
posed of  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  such  as 
AA^ould  be  afforded  by  reeds  or  straAvs,  the 
longer  the  better,  cut  at  each  end  close  to  the 
knot,  and,  after  being  dipped  in  a solution  of 
nitre,  Avould,  Avhatsoever  may  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  economy,  at  least  be  as  well  suited 
as  any  others  Avhich  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  furnish.  Matters  must  be  so  ordered, 
as  that,  Avhen  the  rarefication  thus  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  this  match  lias  attained 
its  inaximuin,  a cover  shall  apply  itself  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  ; and  the  more  the  degree 
of  closene.ss  AA’ants  of  that  perfection,  for  the 
designation  of  Avhich  the  name  of  hermetical 
is  wont  to  be  employed,  the  less,  of  course, 
will  be  the  rarity  of  the  included  air,  and  the 
less  the  quantity  of  Avater  raised  by  the  pres- 
sure of  tlie  air  on  the  water  of  the  reservoir. 
Matters  must  likewise  be  so  ordered,  as  that, 
when  the  height  of  the  column  of  vrater  thus 
raised  has  attained  its  maximum,  it  shall  be 
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prcvciitetlfruin  si. iking  thi  JugU  the  same  ohaii- 
iiel  through  which  it  rose,  and  shall,  by  this 
means,  be  forced  to  fall  in  the  direction  in 
whicli,  while  falling  it  will  perform  the  func- 
tion of  a primum  mobile. 

To  give  continuance  to  the  effect,  matters 
would  recjuire,  to  be  so  ordered, as  that,  as  soon 
as  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  match  has 
ceased,  a second  shall  take  its  place  ; and  so 
on  : and,  for  the  accension  of  each  match,  the 
place  of  human  reason  might  be  supplied  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  e.Kpeditious  modes  of 
accension  already  in  use.  While  that  part  of 
the  water  which  is  performing  the  function  of 
a jirimum  mobile,  is  for  that  purpose  descend- 
ing gradually,  a partition  sliding  horizontally 
must  separate  it  from  that  part  which  is  to 
descend  suddenly  to  make  room  for  the  re- 
ascent.* 

Compared  with  any  which  is  employed  in 
the  steam-engine,  the  species  of  fuel  would,  of 
course,  be  in  a very  high  degree,  more  expen- 
sive ; whether  by  the  superiority  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  thus  raised  by  a given  weight  of 
the  fuel,  that  inferiority  would  be  counter- 
balanced, is  another  point  which  must  be  left 
to  calculation  in  the  hands  of  any  person  in 
whose  eyes  the  labour  may  present  itself  as 
capable  of  yielding  a compensation. 

If,  upon  calculation,  this  source  of  motion 
should,  in  inexperienced  hands,  be  found  to 
alford  no  promise  of  being  in  comparison  of  the 
steam-engine,  capable,  in  any  situation,  of  being 
employed  to  advantage,  it  will  in  this  respect, 
stand  upon  a footing  with  the  Barometrical 
source,  the  Magnetic  source,  and  the  Electric 
and  Galvanic  sources. 

VIII.  Aplosyncrotio,  or  Simple-Explosion 
source. 

When  not  without  decomposition,  the  con- 
version from  the  non-gaseous  into  the  ga.seous 
state  is  effected,  reconversion  cannot,  by  tlie 
abstraction  of  the  extra  quantity  of  caloric,  as 
aboA  G,  be  made  to  take  place. 

By  the  art  of  the  Chemist,  bodies  in  great 
variety  have  been  discovered,  in  the  instance 
of  which,  they  being,  all  of  them,  in  the  solid 
state,  by  the  application  of  a certain  quantity 
of  caloric,  accumulated  for  the  moment,  in  a 
portion  of  matter,  be  it  ever  so  small, the  whole 
m.ass,  be  it  ever  so  large,  is  with  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous rapidity,  converted  from  the  solid, 
without  passing  into  the  liquid,  into  the  gase- 
ous state,  and  thereby  a quantity  of  motion 
generated,  proportioned  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  matter  in  the  mass  thus  sud- 
denly transformed,  and  capable  of  being  em- 


*  For  the  pur))ose  of  this  separation,  attached 
to  the  cylinder,  during  a sullicient  portion  of  its 
altitude,  may  be  a hollow  paralellepedon  of  corre- 
spondent diameter,  one  side  of  it  being  constituted 
by  the  sliding  partition  in  one  piece,  or  as  many 
pieces  as  may  be  found  most  oouveident. 


ployed  in  the  geuer.uiou  of  motion,  as  in  the 
steam-eiiijine,  closed  or  open,  as  above. 

Of  these  compounds,  the  one  most  known, 
and  that  which  being,  in  respect  of  cheapness, 
most  advantageous,  or  the  only  one  thus  em- 
ployed in  general  practice,  is  (jiinpoicder. 

In  this  way,  viz.  in  the  case  where,  ante- 
cedently to  the  gassification,  the  matter  in 
question  is  not  in  the  liquid  but  in  the  solid 
state,  by  the  gassificatioir  of  a given  quantity 
of  matter,  a much  greater  degree  of  elasticity, 
and  in  this  way  a much  greater  quantity  of 
motion  cu)i,  in  a given  space  of  time,  be  pro- 
duced, than  by  the  conversion  of  a quantity  of 
matter  without  decomposition  from  the  liquid 
into  the  gaseous  state. 

But,  forasmuch  as  in  this  way,  instead  of 
being  employed  an  indefinite  number  of  times, 
tlic  mass  of  matter  thus  employed  in  the  ge- 
neration of  motion  cannot  be  made  to  serve 
more  times  than  one,  hence  in  cases  in  wliich, 
in  one  and  the  same  receptacle,  the  generation 
of  motion  is  required  to  be  kept  up  without 
interruption  for  a constancy,  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time,  this  mode  of  simple  explo- 
sion cannot  be  employed  with  advantage. 

In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  employed,  such 
as  that  of  the  destruction  of  solid  bodies,  dead 
or  living,  at  great  distances,  the  preservation 
of  the  gassified  matter  not  being  possible,  and 
the  quantity  of  motion  producible  by  a given 
quantity  of  it,bcing  so  much  greater  than  could, 
by  the  gassification  of  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  be  produced  by  a steam-engine,  hence  it 
is,  that  to  these  destructive  purposes,  the  costly 
matter,  gunpowder,  and  not  the  cheaper  mat- 
ter, water,  and  coal  for  heating  it,  are  employed. 

Ill  the  case  where,  in  a ship  of  war  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  from  an  enemy’s  ship,  stern-chase 
guns  arc  fired,  over  and  above  the  principal 
effect,  the  taking  the  chance  for  impeding  the 
advance  of  the  enemy’s  ship  by  damage  to  the 
ship  and  crew,  some  advantage  is  said  to  be 
obtained  in  the  shape  of  acceleration  given  to 
tlie  course  of  the  ship  from  whicli  these  guns 
are  fired. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  or  more,  a person  of 
the  name  of  Moore,  a linen-draper  in  Fleet 
Street  or  Cheapside,  formed  a plan  for  giving 
motion,  upon  this  same  principle,  to  a carriage 
by  land.  By  the  description  of  a carriage 
which  was  to  go  without  horses,  under  whi<'h 
was  to  be  understood  the  going  without  the 
application  of  muscular  force,  the  particular 
means  [iroposed  to  be  employed  being  kept 
secret,  great  expectation  was  excited,  or  en- 
deavoured to  be  excited,  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
vention applicable  to  general  use.  No  trial  of 
it  could  naturally  be  made  without  demon- 
strating at  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  the 
achievement,  and  its  inapplicability  to  any 
generally  useful  purpose.  By  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  chemi.stry,  a matchless  degree  of 
velocity  was  expected,  and  a t length  annoiniced 
to  be  thus  attainable.  W'agere,  to  a consider- 
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able  amount,  were,  at  the  time,  said  to  be  laid 
upon  the  subject  of  it.  If  at  any  time  an 
actual  trial  of  it  were  made,  the  project  was, 
of  course,  thereby  shown  to  be  abortive.  Had 
gunpowder  been  mentioned  as  the  source 
trusted  to,  its  inutility  would  not,  to  any  per- 
son tolerably  well  versed  in  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  have  afforded  matter  for  any  the 
smallest  doubt.  But  the  nature  of  the  source 
not  being  divulged,  a man  who  for  this  or  some 
other  purpose,  happened  to  take  a comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  list  of  possible  sources 
of  motion,  would  scarcely,  on  the  first  mention, 
h.ave  ventured  to  have  pronounced  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  results  declared  to  be  expected. 

IX.  Magnetic  Source. 

After  the  man,  the  horse,  the  wind-mill,  the 
water-mill,  and  the  steam-engine,  considered 
with  a view  to  general  and  extensive  use,  all 
other  sources  of  original  motion  dwindle  into 
insignificance. 

Other  sources  of  original  motion,  however, 
still  remain,  wliich  in  the  way  of  curiosity,  and 
in  a logical  view,  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  inventory  of  the  distinguishable  sources  of 
motion,  which,  as  being  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence or  in  prospect,  present  a claim  to  notice. 

Magnetism,  Electricity,  Galvanism — to  one 
or  other  of  these  heads,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
referred  all  the  other  distinguishable  sources 
of  motion  with  which  we  are  as  yet,  or  have 
any  prospect  of  becoming  acquainted. 

In  Magnetic  attraction  may  be  seen  a soufce 
of  motion,  which,  of  a first  view,  is  not  unapt 
to  present  the  idea  of  an  inexhaustible  one. 
To  magnetized  iron,  power  (attractive  force) 
has,  and  therefore  can,  at  any  time  be  given 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  motive  power 
which,  for  a constancy,  the  muscular  power 
of  man  is  capable  of  creating  : a magnet 
never  tires  ; and  from  diuturuity  of  action, 
instead  of  decrease,  magnetic  power  derives 
incrca.se. 

Unfortunately,  of  any  motion  derivable  from 
this  source,  the  death  is  immediate  and  not 
less  certain  than  the  birth.  The  contact  pro- 
duced— the  contact  wliich  it  has,  in  a manner, 
for  its  object — all  motion  is  at  an  end. 

For  concealing  the  source  of  motion,  and  in 
that  w'ay  affording  the  pleasure  of  surprise  to 
uninitiated  minds,  the  use  of  this  instrument 
is  well  enough  known.  If  motion  could  for  a 
coutiuuaiice  be  produced  by  it,  no  source  of 
motion  could  be  so  economical  a one  : but  of 
this  there  are  unhappily  no  hopes. 

Contrivances,  whereby  to  the  same  magnet- 
ized bar  a number  of  plates  might  be  presented 
in  a circularly  recurring  succession,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  ; and  that  in  such  manner  that 
contact  never  taking  place  between  the  bar 
and  .any  of  these  plates,  the  magnetic  appetite 
might  still  remain  unsatisfied.  A brass  wheel, 
for  instance,  in  a vertical  position,  turning  on 
a fixed  axis,  is,  say  at  the  end  of  each  spoke, 
furnished  with  an  iron  plate  ; up  to  this  wheel, 


on  a plane  forming  a tangent  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  a magnetized  bar  is  slid  till 
it  arrives  at  the  spot  at  which  the  attraction 
between  itself  and  one  of  the  plates  rising  from 
the  wheel,  in  a position  exactly  vertical,  be- 
comes perceptible.  By  being  fixed  to  the 
wheel,  this  plate  is  prevented  from  coming  m 
contact  with  the  bar,  and  thus  satisfying  the 
magnetic  appetite.  If  by  the  action  of  the 
bar  upon  the  plate  first  presented  to  it,  the 
wheel  with  the  plate  on  it  could  be  brought 
so  far  round,  as,  after  coming  a proportionate 
way  under  the  bar,  to  present  to  it  a second 
plate,  and  so  on,  the  circuit  would  thus  be 
completed  ; and  if  once  completed,  would,  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  be  continu- 
ally renewed,  and  thus  the  problem  of  the  per- 
petual motion  would  b»  accomplished.  Un- 
fortunately, between  the  Action  of  the  magnet 
on  the  second  presented  plate,  in  a direction 
tending  to  continue  the  revolution  of  the  wheel 
and  its  action  on  the  first  presented  plate,  after 
its  descent,  in  a direction  tending  to  prevent 
such  continuance,  an  equilibrium  would,  at 
some  point  or  other  in  the  circle,  take  place  ; 
and  at  that  point  the  revolution  would  stop. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  catastrophe,  to  a 
mind  better  furnished  with  practical  mechani- 
cal experience  than  with  sound  theory,  the 
resources  of  mechanic  art  might  suggest  a va- 
riety of  exi)edients,*  of  which  the  insufficiency 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  proved  by  experiment 
in  each  instance.  But  the  nature  of  tilings 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  inexorable.  The 
track  of  the  subject  is  not,  however,  to  such  a 
degree  beaten,  but  that,  in  any  institutional 
work  on  the  subject  of  mechanics,  a demon- 
stration on  this  ground  might,  it  is  supposed, 
have  its  use. 

X.  Electric  Source. 

That  the  list  may  not  be  justly  accused  of 
being  an  imperfect  one,  this  source  of  motion 
must  be  inserted  in  it.  But  compared  with 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  its 
radical  inutility  will  be  altogether  obvious. 

Of  those  which  appertain  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  Chemist,  no  decomposition,  composition, 
or  recomposition,  can  have  taken  place  but 
motion  must  have  been  produced.  But  in  all 
those  cases  the  quantity  of  motion  is  at  the 
source,  by  much  too  small,  and  confined  within 
too  narrow  limits  to  be  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  any  exterior  body,  in  such  sort 
as  to  be  productive  of  any  serviceable  or  even 
so  much  as  sensible  effects. 

In  so  far  indeed  as,  in  virtue  of  any  sucli 
decomposition  or  composition,  any  change  of 
matter  fiom  a solid  or  a liquid  state  into  a 
gaseous  state  lias  place,  motion  in  a sensible 


* For  instance,  making  the  angle  made  by  each 
plate  with  the  circumference  vary  at  clitferent  parts 
of  the  round,  or  the  whole  plate  drop  and  form  a 
tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  instead 
of  standing  up  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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degree  is  produced  : but,  in  so  far,  wliat  has 
place  in  this  way  comes  under  a head  already 
brought  to  view,  viz.,  that  of  the  aplosyucrotic 
source. 

Similar  in  this  respect  to  the  magnetic,  the 
electric  attraction  extends  over  a space  not 
limited,  a.s  in  the  case  of  chemical  attraction, 
between  particle  and  particle  of  a mass  in  the 
liquid  state,  by  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  co- 
hesion. It  is  even,  as  in  the  case  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  capable  of  operating  iu  the 
character  of  a source  of  motion  with  great 
force  and  through  a great  extent  of  space. 

Unfortunately,  iu  as  far  as  it  is  under  com- 
mand, the  quantity  of  motion  derivable  from 
this  source  is  by  far  too  small  to  be  iu  com- 
parison of  any  of  those  ordinary  sources  above- 
mentioned,  of  any  the  smallest  use  ; and  when 
the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  it  is  con- 
siderable enough  to  be  put  to  use,  were  it 
but  under  command,  it  is  altogether  incapable 
of  being  put  under  command  ; and  by  this 
dilemma,  it  is  completely  withdrawn  from 
use. 

XL  Gahanic  Source. 

By  the  same  consideration  by  which  the 
obligation  of  inserting  in  the  character  of 
sources  of  motion  the  Electric  power,  the  like 
obligation  in  relation  to  the  Galvanic  is  created. 

Ah'cady  by  application  made  of  the  species 
of  physical  power  thus  denominated  has  been 
produced  a motion  of  long  continuance,  a 
motion  which  presents  the  idea  of,  and  falls 
little  if  any  short  of,  the  character  of  a perpe- 
tual one.  Though  in  a perpetuity  so  curious, 
and  in  that  respect  so  desirable,  a,  solution  of 
continuity  seems  liable  to  be  ever  and  anon 
produced  by  an  untoward  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

But  by  the  irreversible  law's  of  nature,  the 
utmost  that  iu  tlie  case  of  generating  motion 
can  be  done  by  ai>plication  of  that  species 
of  power,  is,  in  comparison  with  what  can  be 
done  by  motion  derived  from  the  ordinary 
sources,  so  completely  in  miniature,  that  all 
the  achievements  capable  of  being  performed 
by  power  of  this  description,  seems  irrevocably 
doomed  to  be  confined  within  the  field  of  cu- 
‘fiosUt/  without  ever  extending  themselves  over 
any  part  of  the  field  of  use. 

In  one  laboratory,  twenty  thousand  Gal- 
vanic dishes  have  been,  it  is  said,  and  probably 
at  this  moment  are  at  work  ; and  for  a fruit, 
and  at  the  same  time  a proof  of  their  labours, 
a peal  of  bells  kept  ringing  by  them.  But 
scarcely  by  a hundred  times  as  many,  could 
the  sum  of  their  action  be  brought  to  Lear  upon 
one  point,— could  any  quantity  of  motion  appli- 
cable to  any  purpose  of  vulgar  use  be  produced. 

XII.  yintaetiTe,  or  reaetire  source  : the  .source 

of  the  application  of  which  the  use  of  springs 

furnishes  an  example. 

In  some  instances  when,  iu  consequence  of 
external  pressure  applied  to  it  by  another 


body,  a portion  more  or  less  considerable  of 
the  whole  mass  of  a oody  has  been  forced  into 
a portion  of  space  dilfereut  from  that  which, 
antecedently  to  such  pressure,  was  occupied 
by  it,  (the  remaining  part  continuing  iixmi,) 
the  j)art  that  was  .so  removed  returns  into  its 
antecedent  ])osition  ; iu  as  far  as  this  restitu- 
tion has  place,  the  body  is  said  to  be  an  chtstio 
body,  and  a correspondent  ftdlticus  entity,  a 
property,  a (pudity~\.\\a  property  or  quality  of 
elasticity  is  said  to  belong  to  it. 

An  instrument  to  which,  by  appropriate  con- 
figuration this  property  has  purpo.sely  been 
bestowed,  is  termed  a.  spriny. 

A spriiiy  may  be  defined  a reservoir  of  Mo- 
tion. With  reference  to  Motion,  it  performs 
exactly  the  office  which  a reservoir  or  recep- 
tacle of  any  kind  performs  with  reference  to 
Matter.* 

A reservoir  of  any  kind — a reservoir,  sup- 
pose of  w'atcr — cannot,  for  any  purpose,  siqqily 
any  quantity  of  matter  greater  than  has  been 
introduced  into  it : a cannot  supply  any 

quantity  of  motion  greater  than  has  boon  in- 
troduced into  it,  viz.  by  what  may  be  calioJ 
the  pre-active  or  tensive  force. 

In  general  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter 
which,  for  any  purpose,  a reservoir  can  fur- 
n'.sh  is  not  quite  as  great  as  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  matter — say  of  water — which,  having 
been  iutroducc-J  to  it,  has  been  contained  iu  it 
at  one  and  the  same  time  : by  the  attraction 
of  cohesion,  a portion  more  or  less  consider- 
able is  detained  by  the  matter  of  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  receptacle  are  compo.scd, 
and  remains  in  contact  with  them  ; in  like 
manner,  the  greatest  quantity  of  motion  which, 
for  any  purpose,  a spring  can  furni.sh  is  pro- 
bably not  quite  as  great  as  the  quantity  of 
motion,  or  capacity  of  motion,  which,  having 
been  introduced  into  it,  remains  in  it  ; by 
means  of  the  phenomenon  for  the  designation 
of  which,  the  word  friction  has  been  employed, 
a portion  more  or  less  considerable  of  whatso- 
ever motion  had,  for  the  purpose  in  qnestioi;, 
been  infused  iiito  the  spring,  has  been  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  and  destroyed. 

To  actual  motion,  tlie  so]‘t  of  capacity  for 
motion,  for  producing  those  perceptible  plieno- 
meiia,  for  tlie  designation  of  which  the  word 
motion  is  wont  to  he  employed — in  a word, 
the  sort  of  capacity  for  motion  which  is  in  this 
way  kept  in  store,  may  be  considered  as  bear- 
ing a rchation  similar  to  that  wliicli  in  the 
case  of  heat,  what  is  called  latent  heat  bears 
to  sensible  beat  ; it  is  notliiug  more  than  a 
capacity  of  affording  sensible  heat  ; and  the 
substance  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  in 

* To  the  inhabitants  of  classical  antiquity,  the 
use  of  springs  seems  scarcely  to  b.-ive  been  known. 
Neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek  lias  any  word  been 
found  that  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
designation  of  it. 

In  any  one  of  the  instruments  found  in  any  oiio 
of  the  buried  cities,  is  any  e.xample  of  a spring  to 
be  found  ? 
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which  it  is,  as  it  were,  enclosed  and  imprisoned, 
may,  in  virtue  of  it,  be  considered  as  a reservoir 
of  sensible  heat. 

The  action  and  efficiency  of  a spring  is  pro- 
duced by,  and  its  efficiency  depends  upon,  and 
is  proportioned  to  the  elasticity  of  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed  : the  extra  elasticity, 
that  is,  what  may  be  called  the  repulsion 
correspondent  to  the  attraction  of  cohesion  ; 
or,  for  shortness,  the  repulsion  of  cohesion  ; 
the  repulsion  by  which  in  correspondency  with 
the  antagonizing  force,  viz.  the  attraction  of 
cohesion,  the  texture  of  the  substance  is  deter- 
mined. 

To  introduce,  into  the  substance  designed 
to  serve  as  a spring,  the  quantity  of  latent 
motion  desired,  some  external  force  is  and 
always  must  be  applied,  in  such  manner  as  to 
counteract  and  overpower  the  repulsion  of  co- 
hesion, in  virtue  of  which,  at  the  spot  at  which 
the  external  force  is  made  to  act,  the  particles 
of  the  body  are  kept  at  a distance  from  each 
other.  If,  upon  the  removal  of  their  external 
pressure,  no  other  obstacle  being  opposed  to 
the  action  of  the  repulsion  of  cohesion,  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  the  spot  in  question  arrange 
tiiem.sclves  exactly  in  their  former  places,  and 
thence  at  their  former  distances  from  each 
other,  the  matter  of  vvliich  the  spring  is  made, 
is  restored  to  a form  exactly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  it  was,  before  the  pressure.  In  this 
case  the  body  is  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic. 
If  in  any  part,  after  tlie  removal  of  the  pressure, 
the  form  of  the  substance  is  different  from  what 
it  was  antecedently  to  tlie  application  of  the 
pressure,  in  as  far  as  the  form  is  tlius  changed, 
in  so  far  in  the  parts  in  question  has  a correspon- 
dent quantity  or  degree  of  the  repulsion  of  co- 
lic.siou  been  destroyed.  In  this  case  the  body  is 
impeifectly  elastic  ; the  degree  of  imperfection 
boii'.g  in  correspondency  with  the  quantity  of 
the  repulsion  in  question  destroyed,- and  tb.e 
magnitude  of  the  permanent  change,  which  the 
form  of  the  body  has  undergone. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  the  latent  motion  is  in- 
troduced into  the  reservoir,  may  be  either  pres- 
sure ( impulse J or  tension  (distension.)  For 
pressure,  (impulse,)  no  more  than  one  fixed 
point  is  necessary  ; for  tension,  two  at  least 
are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  bow  and  the 
catapult  there  are  three. 

In  the  case  where  the  latent  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  tension,  is  it  by  tlje  repulsion  of 
cohesion  alone,  or  by  that  and  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  together,  that  the  reaction  and 
consequent  reinstatement  is  produced  ? An- 
swer. It  should  seem  by  the  repulsion  of  co- 
hesion alone.  Why  % Because,  in  as  far  as 
tlie  distension  has  place,  the  particles  are  re- 
moved from  one  another  to  a distance  at  and 
beyond  which  the  incapacity  of  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  to  act,  might  be  proved  by  juxta- 
liosition  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

Of  whatsoever  sort  the  spring  may  be,  and 
to  the  production  of  whatsoever  ultimate  effect 
meant  to  be  applied,  it  cannot  be  put  to  use 


any  further  than  as,  whether  by  impulse  or 
distension,  as  above, — a quantity  of  latent  mo> 
tion  has  been  treasured  up  in  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  as  far  as  any  such 
quantity  of  latent  motion  has  been  injected 
into  it,  the  spring  may  be  said  to  be  charged. 
As  the  spring  is  put  to  use,  the  motioq  thus 
treasured  up  is  expended,  or,  as  it  were,  con- 
sumed. The  expenditure  may  be  either  sud- 
den or  gradual.  It  may  be  termed  sudden 
when  the  time  occupied  in  the  expenditure  is 
not  determinately  greater  than  the  time  that 
had  been  occupied  in  the  infusion  of  it.  If  it 
be  gradual,  it  is  so  in  consequence  of  the 
retardation  which  it  experiences  from  some 
opposing  and  gradually  yielding  counterforce. 

The  term  at  which  the  expenditure  or  con- 
sumption, whether  sudden  or  gradual,  is  des- 
tined to  take  place,  may  be  either  immediately 
upon  the  termination  of  the  winding  up  or 
other  operation  by  which  the  motion  is  infused, 
and  the  spring  charged,^  or  any  subsequent 
instant  of  time  : in  the  former  case,  the  spring 
may  be  termed  a spring  for  immediate  action ; 
in  the  other  case,  a spring  for  predestinated 
action. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  time-piece,  the 
spring  is  a spring  for  immediate  action  ; and 
the  expenditure  of  the  injected  latent  motion 
gradual. 

When  the  expenditure  is  gi’adual,  in  the 
course  of  it,  and  before  any  fresh  supply  is  in- 
jected, it  may  be  employed  according  to  the 
quantity  of  it,  in  the  production  of  any  effects 
(quantity  consumed  by  friction  deducted)  to 
which  the  same  quantity  of  original  motion 
could  be  applied  within  the  field  of  motion 
w'ithin  which  the  process  is  confined.  Of  these 
effects,  the  most  in  use  to  be  produced  are  the 
two  sorts  of  clocks  termed  an  Astronomical 
clock  and  a Musical  clock. 

An  Astronomical  clock  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  time-piece  applied  to  the  indica- 
tion of  a greater  number  of  points  of  time,  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  than  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  clock  or  watch. 

In  a Musical  clock,  a system  of  tubes  being 
provided,  into  each  of  which,  the  air  being 
drawn  at  a certain  aperture,  a particular  sound 
is  thereupon  emitted,  and  a constant  stream 
of  air  being  injected  into  a box  (for  example 
by  a pair  of  bellows)  in  which  these  tubes  ter- 
minate, matters  are  so  ordered  that,  at  pre- 
appointed times,  the  aperture  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  succession  of  sounds  shall 
be  opened,  and,  when  the  quantity  of  time 
allotted,  in  each  instance,  to  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion has  elapsed,  shall  thereupon  be  instan- 
taneously closed. 

In  the  case  when  the  general  expenditure 


■b  When  into  an  electric  jar  an  extra  quanti^  of 
electric  power  has  been  infused,  the  jar  is  said  to 
be  charged.  By  .analogy,  a spring,  when  the  quan^ 
tity  of  latent  motion,  on  which  its  action  depend.**, 
has  been  infused  into  it,  may  be  said  charged. 
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being  gradual,  as  in  a time-piece,  a particular 
effect  not  announced  is  predestined  to  be  pro- 
duced at  a distant  point  ot  time,  the  purpose 
in  view,  howsoever  in  other  respects  suscep- 
tible of  being  diversified,  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  surprise.  In  tliis  case  the  expendi- 
ture aj^plied  to  this  particular  purpose  may, 
as  well  as  the  general  expenditure,  be  of  the 
gradual  kind.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
rather  a sudden  than  a gradual  expenditure 
that  is  the  best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Of  the  sort  of  machine,  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  motion  produced  by  the  spring 
being  predestinated,  is  instantaneous,  the  i)ur- 
pose,  and  that  a very  variable  and  extensive 
one,  is  the  production  of  surprise. 

Under  the  denomination  of  miscliicf,  in  some 
shape  or  otlier,  may  be  included  the  only  pi-ac- 
tical  purpose  to  which  a machine  of  this  nature, 
complicated  and  expensive  as  it  cannot  but  be, 
seems  likely  to  be  applied  :*  .and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  any  such  mischief,  divulgation,  antece- 
dent to  the  attemi)t,  divulgation  the  more  exten- 
sive the  better,  affords  the  only  chance  n hicli 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of. 

Clocks,  it  is  said,  have  been  made,  in  the  in- 
stance of  each  of  Avhich,  by  means  of  one  •wind- 
ing up,  the  motion  has  been  continued  for  a 
twelvemonth  ; many  a one  in  which,  at  a pre- 
destined time,  a door  flew  open,  disclo.sing 
some  object  or  objects  in  motion,  or  at  rest. 

The  accusation  of  some  individual  guilty  or 
innocent  ; the  announcement,  true  or  false,  of 
some  catastrophe,  natural  or  supernatural,  past 
or  future,  affecting  this  or  that  individual  class, 
neighbourhood,  or  whole  nation,  written  in 
characters  of  fire;  it  is  only  in  semi-barbarous 
society  that  a contrivance  of  this  sort  could  be 
productive  of  any  permanent  bad  effect.  But 
by  the  combustion  of  a quantity  of  combustible 
matter,  lodged  in  the  machine  for  that  purpose, 
a conflagration  might  be  produced  in  any  edi- 
fice in  which,  without  due  examination  of  its 
contents,  a case  containing  a machine  of  this 
sort,  should  have  been  retained. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Torpedo,  for  the 
purpose  of  maritime  warfare,  in  the  war  now 
so  happily  terminated,  the  Americans  em- 
ployed, or  had  it  in  contemplation  to  employ, 
4 machine  for  the  producing  of  subaqueous 
explosion  or  conflagration.  Of  a destructive 
Hachine  of  this  sort,  a time-piece  would  na- 
turally be  a component  part. 

At  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  this  application  of 
ihe  spring  to  the  production  of  predestinated 
effects,  at  predetermined  points  of  time,  been 
known,  a destructive  machine  of  this  sort,  in- 
stead of  a party  of  armed  men,  would  have 
constituted  the  stuffing  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

For  the  purpose  of  a security  against  depre- 
dation, predestinated  destructive  movements 
liave  been  inserted  in  receptacles  destined  for 
the  pre.servation  of  articles  of  value  against 


* Alarm-clocks  are  innoctious  and  useful  a])pli- 
eatioiiB  of  this  kind. — Ed. 


attempts  on  the  part  of  depredators  ; a con- 
trivance, for  example,  whereby,  on  the  opening 
of  the  receptacle  by  any  person  who  is  not  iu 
the  secret,  a loaded  pistol  is  discharged.  In 
this  case  no  demand,  it  is  evident,  has  place 
for  a time-piece.  Of  the  latent  motion,  by 
which  the  purpose  is  effected,  cither  the  ex- 
penditure alone,  or  first  the  infusion  and  there- 
upon the  expenditure  is  performed  by  the 
muscular  exertion,  by  which  the  aperture  of 
the  receptacle  is  effected  or  attemjited.  For 
such  a purpose,  the  spring  would  probably  be 
found,  in  every  case,  a convenient  instrument, 
thougli  cases  may  be  conceded  in  which  it 
would  not  be  an  absolutely  indispensable  one. 

Upon  an  estimate,  if  correctly  and  complete- 
ly formed,  of  the  effects  of  both  sorts,  bcjic- 
ficial  and  mischievous,  in  all  shapes,  expectable 
from  any  eventually  destructive  machine  of 
this  description,  the  probability  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  on  the  side  of  mischief  that  the  bal- 
ance would  be  found  ; and,  on  this  supi)osition, 
it  would  seem  that,  besides  treating  all  per- 
.sons  knowingly  concenied  in  the  fabrication  of 
any  such  machine,  on  the  footing  of  co-delin- 
quents iu  respect  of  any  mischief  eventually 
produced  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  timely  i)re- 
vention,  a lesser  penalty  might  bo  attached  to 
the  more  act  of  him  who  knowingly,  as  above, 
or  with  jmst  grounds  of  suspicion  before  his 
eyes,  shall  have  engaged  or  co-operated  in  t!)e 
fabrication  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  ball  employed  in  pastime, 
the  lateral  injection  or  impulse  is  the  opera- 
tion by  w'hich  ihe  lateral  motion  is  infused  ; 
and  the  motion  is  instantaneous.  Primuni 
Mobile,  in  the  case  in  which  the  bound  is  pro- 
duced by  a single  fall  or  drop,  the  ball  itself. 
Secundum  Mobile,  the  earth  which  thereupon 
reacts  upon  it,  and  drives  it  up  again.  Pri- 
mum  Mobile  in  the  case  in  ■which  it  is  struck, 
the  instrument  with  which  it  is  struck  ; or 
rather,  the  Priiuum  Mobile,  by  which,  in  ac- 
tion, tliat  instrument  is  moved  : for  example, 
w'hen  it  is  by  human  will  that  the  stroke  is 
produced,  the  muscular  fibres,  by  the  shorten- 
ing of  which  the  stroke  is  made. 

In  the  ca-e  of  the  ball  the  whole  instrument 
is,  in  every  part,  a spring. 

When  a spring  enters  into  the  composition 
of  another  instrument,  it  has  either  a single 
fixed  point,  or  a number  of  fixed  points.  Ot 
the  latent  motion  when  injected,  these  fixed 
points  may,  for  the  purpose  of  noiuenclatuie, 
be  considered  as  the  scats,  and  then  we  have 
single-seated  springs  and  double-seated  ones, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  time-piece  spring. 

In  the  case  of  the  common  lock -spring,  it 
has  but  one  fixed  point : impulse  is  the  opera- 
tion by  which,  in  this  case,  the  latent  motion 
is  infused  ; this  species  of  spring  may  be  called 
the  single-seated  spring. 

In  the  case  of  the  archer’s  bow,  it  has  two 
fixed  points,  both  permanent.  Distension  is 
the  operation  by  which,  in  this  case,  the  latent 
motion  is  infused. 
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At  the  instant  preceding  that  of  the  expen- 
diture, an  additional  quantity  of  latent  motion 
is  infused  by  distension,  applied  at  a third 
point  between  the  two,  and  with  most  advan- 
tage exactly  in  the  midway  between  the  two. 

Sound  is  a collateral  etfect  producible,  in 
certain  circumstances,  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  latent  motion  of  a spring.  It  results  in- 
cidentally, and  without  design,  from  the  use 
made  of  an  arched  bow. 

When  the  spring  is  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  musical  sounds,  this  collateral  effect 
becomes  the  principal  one. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jew’s  harp  and  the  musical 
pitchfork,  the  spring  is  of  the  single-seated  kind. 

Not  long  ago  an  instrument  was  constructed, 
a species  of  pianoforte,  in  which,  instead  of 
a string,  a pitchfork  was  allotted  to  each  note. 
No  such  instrument  having  come  into  use,  the 
experiment  must  have  been  an  unsuccessful 
one.  Tlie  inventor  ivas  a musician  of  the 
name  of  Clagct- 

In  the  case  o'  the  violin,  with  its  different 
enlargements, — in  the  case  of  the  liarpsichord 
and  the  pianoforte, — the  spring  isof  the  double- 
seated  kind.  The  occasional  additional  tension 
is  effected  either  by  gradual  friction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  violin,  by  impulse  of  a plectrum 
passing  beyond  the  string,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  harpsichord,  or  by  a hooked  plectrum, 
drawing  the  string  and  letting  it  go,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  harp,  the  lute,  and  the  guitar,  or  by 
a hammer  striking  against  it,  and  not  going  be- 
yond it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pianoforte. 

In  the  case  of  the  .^Eolian  harp,  the  office  of 
an  impelling  plectrum  is  performed  by  the 
wind.  All  the  strings  are  all  of  them  tuned 
to  the  same  note,  and  the  succession  of  notes 
is  left  to  vEolus,  who  in  such  circumstances  is 
unable  to  produce  any  other  notes  than  those 
of  which  the  combination  called  tlie  common 
chord  is  composed. 

In  an  organ,  could  a stop  exhibiting  any 
pleasing  variety  of  intonation  be  composed  by 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  .(Eoliaii 
harp?  The  air,  by  the  escape  of  which  from 
the  common  reservoir  such  note  is  formed,  sup- 
pose it  to  strike  against  a string  tuned  to  that 
same  note  I 

The  Pedal  spring. — By  this  appellation  may 
be  designated  the  sort  of  spring  by  which  a 
continued  motion  is  rendered  capable  of  being 
produced  by  the  alternating  tread  of  the 
human  foot.  The  spring  is  in  this  case  a 
single-seated  one.  To  the  fore  end  is  attached 
an  end  of  a cord, — by  the  other  end  of  which 
motion  is  given  to  any  system  of  mechanism 
to  what  purpose  soever  applied.  A turning- 
lathe,  diversified  according  to  the  infinite 
diversity  of  purposes  to  w'hich  this  instrument 
is  applicable,  presents  the  application  most 
commonly  exemplified.  The  machine  for  grind- 
ing tools  is  one  of  them. 

The  use  of  the  spring  here  is  only  after  the 
fore  end  of  it  has  been  pressed  down  by  the 
foot  by  one  tread,  to  bring  itself  up  to  its  for- 


mer position,  that  it  may  be  in  readiness, 
without  change  of  posture,  to  receive  another 
tread,  and  so  toties  quoties. 

In  the  action  thus  carried  on  by  the  foot, 
the  force  produced  by  the  muscular  action  re- 
ceives, or  may  occasionally  be  made  to  receive, 
more  or  less  of  addition  from  the  attraction  of 
gravity  operating  on  the  body. 

In  the  case  of  the  carriage-spring  for  dimi- 
nishing jolts,  the  object  is  not  to  treasure  up 
or  direct  motion,  but  to  destroy  the  effect  of  it. 

Mode  in  which  this  effect  is  produced. — By 
being  communicated  along  the  substance  qf 
the  spring,  the  motion  produced  by  the  stereo- 
pi  ptic  effect  of  the  attraction  of  gravity,  is  as 
it  were  impalpably  pulverised.  The  quantity 
of  matter  being  the  same,  the  motion  is  divided 
into  as  many  motioncules  as  there  are  particles 
of  matter  in  a line  measuring  the  altitude  of 
the  fall  ; and  throughout  the  line  it  is  encum- 
bered by  the  repulsion  of  cohesion,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  latent  motion  infused  by  itself 
into  this  spring,  as  into  a ball,  as  above. 

To  the  aggregate  of  the  exemplifications 
made,  and  capable  of  being  made,  to  prac- 
tical use,  of  the  instrument  of  reactive  motion 
called  the  S].iring,  the  application  of  the  bifur- 
cately  exhaustive  mode  of  division  may,  if  the 
mode  should  afford  a promise  of  being  useful, 
be  made  by  any  student  by  whom  any  such 
promise  shall  have  been  desired  : and  of  such 
a labour  the  discovery  of  this  or  that  new  and 
useful  application  of  the  instrument  might 
possibly  be  the  fruit.  As  to  the  author  of 
these  pages,  having  already  travelled  in  this 
track  to  a length  sufficient  for  marking  out 
the  course  to  any  such  person  as  may  happen 
to  feel  inclined  to  pursue  it  further,  to  their 
industry  he  leaves  it. 

It  must  be  for  Technology,  and  not  here  that 
the  application  of  the  generalisative  mode  of 
considering  the  subject  must  be  reserved. 

XII.  Edcctico-spastic  Source. 

A source  of  changes  infinitely  diversified  is 
the  terminal  cause  which,  from  British  Cli^ 
mists,  received  the  name  of  Elective  Attraction, 
an  expressive  and  correctly  designative  name  j 
in  the  place  of  which  the  appellation  affinity 
has,  not  only  by  French  Chemists,  but  to  a> 
gre.at  degree  even  by  British,  been  employed.* 


■*  {AffnltyA  Unhappily  chosen  surely,  was  tliis 
appcliation. ' Instead  of  being  expressive,  (so  far 
from  being  ch.aracteristic,)  it  seems  to  be  not  merely 
incapressive  hut  miscuprcssive.  1.  In  other  cases, 
in  the  only  cases  which,  when  application  of  it 
to  this  purpose  was  first  made,  could  have  been 
in  view,  ajfinity  was  en»pIoyed  to  designate  the 
bond  of  connexion  which  has  place  amongst  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  same  family,  and,  as  such,  designated  by 
one  common  name.  According  to  this  analogy,  all 
acids,  for  example,  being  of  the  same  family,  and 
designated  by  one  common  name,  it  is  amongst  these 
that  afiinity  should  be  said  to  have  place  : anionjpt 
all  these,  saline  bodies,  how  great  soever  may  bo 
their  number ; and  so  in  regard  to  alkalies;  and  no 
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Limited  as  is  the  field  of  action  belonging 
to  this  source,  confined  witliin  limits  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  by  which  the  field  of 
attraction  of  coh.esion  is  circumscribed, 
limited,  and  that  to  such  a degree  as  to  be 
manifestly  incapable  of  affording,  on  any  oc- 
casion, a quantity  of  motion  large  enough  to 
bo  employed  to  a mechanical  purpose,  to  any 
advantage,  still  in  a catalogue  all-com|»rehen- 
sive  of  sources  of  motion,  it  is  not  tlie  legs 
strictly  entitled  to  a place. 

To  enable  it  to  match  with  the  others,  it 
will  require  a Greek  appellation,  echctle,  sup- 
pose, or  edectico-spastic,  be  that  name. 

XIII.  In  some  instances,  when,  upon  the 
.application  of  caloric,  a body  is  made  to  pass 
out  of  the  solid  into  the  liquid  form,  in  one 
word,  niion  its  melfin;/,  say  rather  (to  distin- 
guish this  mode  of  li(iuefactiou  from  solution  in 
a body  already  in  the  liquid  form)  on  its  being 
smelted,  its  dimensions  are  on  all  sides  con- 
tracted, and  this  without  any  such  change  in  j 
its  composition  as  that  which  has  for  its  cause 
the  species  of  attraction  called  elective  attnic- 
tion,  as  above.  But,  without  intestine  motion 
in  some  shape  or  other,  no  such  change,  it  is 
evident,  can  take  place. 

Of  this  motion,  the  result  being  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  particles  of  the  body  arc  nearer 
than  they  were  before,  attraction,  and  not  re- 
pulsion, is,  it  should  seem,  the  head  to  which 
it  must  be  referred.  * Texigenous,  or,  for 
shortness,  tictic,  present  themselves  as  the 
names  by  either  of  which,  if  the  word  (idea) 
be  put  into  a Greek  dress,  this  source  of  mo- 
tion may  be  designated. 

XIV.  In  some  instances  the  like  contraction 
is  the  result,  when,  upon  the  expulsion  or  ab- 
sorption of  caloric,  the  body  passes  out  of  the 
liquid  into  the  solid  form.  For  designating 
tlie  source  of  the  motion  which  has  jilace  in 
this  case,  the  appellation  Stereoshjenons,  or 
^terectic,  might,  with  corresponding  propriety, 
be  employed. 

In  tlie  opposite  direction,  viz.  expansion, 
very  considerable  has  been  the  effect  produced 

as  between  one  acid,  or  all  acids,  on  one  part,  and  an 
alkali,  or  all  alkalies,  on  the  other. 

2.  In  this  case,  for  employing  the  term  altraction, 
the  same  reason  has  place  a.s  in  any  of  tbo.se  other 
cases  ; by  the  term,  electric  attraction,  this  analogy 
is  expressed.  By  the  term  afftnity,  if  the  word  be 
used  in  those  other  cases,  or  any  of  them,  it  is  virtu- 
idly  disatfirmed. 

o.  By  the  epithet  elective,  intimation  is  given  of 
those  preferences  ; that  prodigiously  comjjlicated 
system  of  preferences,  as  between  element  and  ele- 
ment, by  which  this  species  of  relation  is  so  conspi- 
cuously distinguished.  Of  this  system,  by  the  word 
atl;nity,not  any  the  slightest  intimation  is  conveyed. 

* In  a still  greater  degree  this  contraction  takes 
place  in  several  instances  in  the  ca,se  of  solution  as 
mst  explained ; but  being  smelted,  what  is  it  but 
being  dissolved  in  caloric  ? 
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by  or  on  the  passing  of  a h,,dy  out  of  the 
liquid  into  the  solid  form.  On  the  freezing  of 
an  enclosed  mass  of  water,  a thick  mass  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a bomb-shell,  has  been 
burst. — This,  fur  curiosity.  Applied  to  fis- 
sures, for  the  purpose  of  detaciiing  smaller 
pieces  from  the  huge  masses  of  stone,  so  deno- 
minated, motion  from  this  source  has  been 
employed  in  practice  in  the  character  of  an 
economical  substitute  to  mechanical  fissures. 
Tims  much  for  illustration  in  tliis  jilace.  But, 
as  repulsion,  rather  tlniii  attmetiou,  seems  to 
be  the  ijeniis  to  ■which  this  eifect  properly 
belongs,  it  is  under  that  head  alone  that  its 
proper  place  will  he  to  be  found. 

The  most  copious  and  ofneicut  of  all  sources 
from  whicli  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  derive 
any  quantity  of  motion,  for  which  he  has  a 
demand,  is  that  which  has  place,  when  in  the 
instance  of  water,  a mass  of  water  is  made  to 
pass  out  of  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  or 
pneumatic  .state.  In  the  word  pneumatic,  or 
rather  piicumatistic,  we  have,  accordingly,  an 
epithet  by  whicli  tliis  source  of  motion  may  be 
designated.  But  repulsion  and  no  altraction 
is  the  genus  to  which,  in  this  as  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  tlie  source  of  motion  here  in 
question  seems  properly  to  belong. 

When  once,  by  the  passing  of  a body  out  of 
the  liiiuid  into  the  gaseous  state,  in  a confined 
space,  a quantity  of  motion  has  been  generated, 
a correspondent  and  equal  quantity  of  motion 
may  be  generated,  if,  in  the  same  coniiiied 
space,  the  same  mass  may  be  made  to  pass 
back  again  out  of  the  gaseous  into  the  liquid 
state.  If,  for  designating  the  source  of  the 
motion  which  has  place  in  the  case  last  men- 
tioned the  term  pueiimatistic  be  employed,  for 
the  designation  of  that  which  has  place  in  this 
present  case,  some  such  term  as  anaimemna- 
tistic  or  catapueumatistic  might  be  employed. 

But,  to  the  head  or  genus  here  in  question, 
viz.  attraction,  neitlier  can  this  source,  any 
more  than  that  other,  be  referred.  But  for 
the  motion  whicli  immediately  precedes  this 
recurrent  motion  would  not  have  place  ; and 
wlien  it  docs  take  place,  it  is  not  in  any  local 
and  intestine  attraction,  but  only  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  intestine  repulsion,  and  the  conse- 
quent sole  dominion  of  the  universally  acting 
attraction — the  attraction  of  gravity,  that  it 
has  its  nominal  cause. 

To  no  one  body  or  assemblage  of  bodies  can 
change  of  any  sort  take  place,  hut  in  some  mass 
of  matter  or  other,  in  some  direction  or  other, 
motion  must  take  place.  In  the  case  of  vege- 
tation those  changes  take  place,  by  which  a 
small  seed  is  converted  into  a lofty  tree.  Nar- 
row as  is  the  field  of  these  motions  at  each 
given  instant,  yet,  by  means  of  them,  effects 
have  been  produced  similar  to,  and  not  less 
than  those  already  spoken  of,  as  producible  by 
the  conversion  of  a mass  of  water  from  the 
liquid  into  the  solid  state.  By  the  progress  of 
a mass  of  matter,  wdth  the  requisite  accessions, 
from  the  state  of  the  small  seed  into  the  state 
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of  the  tree,  fissures  and  separations  have  been 
liiaJe,  not  only  in  artificial  masses  of  solid 
matter  called  walls,  but  in  the  natural  ones 
called  rocks. 

Of  the  motion  tlius  produced  it  seems  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  say  in  what  propor- 
tion, if  in  any,  it  has  attraction,  and  in  what, 
if  in  any,  it  has  repulsion  for  its  nominal 
source  or  nominal  cause. 

To  whichsoever  of  these  two  heads  the 
cause  here  in  question  may  be  deemed  to  be- 
long, or  2^^^!/tob'<o()enous,  ewplnjteutlc,  pi'esent 
themselves  as  names,  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  which  it  may  be  designated. 

Thus  much  as  to  that  species  of  life  which 
is  considered  and  spoken  of  as  having  place  in 
the  case  of  vegetation. 

Over  and  above  these  motions,  of  which  so 
many  exertions  of  the  faculty  of  the  will  are 
tlie  continually  and  universally  experienced 
sources,  there  are  other.s,  viz.  those  on  which 
the  continuance  of  life  more  immediately  and 
essentially  depends,  in  the  production  of  which 
the  will  bears  no  part. 

In  this  case  it  seems  altogether  as  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable  as  in  any  of  the  preceding 
ones,  to  say  in  what  proportion,  if  in  any,  to 
attraction,  and  in  what,  if  in  any,  to  repul- 
sion, the  motions  which  in  such  infinite  variety, 
as  well  as  profound  obscurity,  have  place,  are 
referable.  Whether  it  be  referable  to  the  one, 
to  the  other,  or  to  both,  epizoic  or  zoohiogevous 
present  two  adjective  denominations,  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  by  both  of  which,  it  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  matching  with  emphyteutic 
or  phytobiogenous,  be  de.signated.  With  the 
nominal  source  above  designated  by  the  term 
eclectico-spasticjor  elective  attraction, a source 
productive  of  effects  so  conspicuously  different 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  identical ; but 
to  that  source  it  seems  to  bear  a closer  analogy 
than  to  any  others  that  have  been,  or  to  any 
that  remain  to  be,  brought  to  view. 

XV.  Economistic  Source. 

Magnum  recflgal  est  ixirsimon'm, — Economy 
is  itself  a great  revenue, — was  the  saying  of  a 
Roman  monarch,  whose  principles  in  this  re- 
spect might,  with  so  much  advantage  to  sub- 
jects, be  adopted  by  so  many  other  sovereigns. 

To  motion,  considered  as  a source  of  me- 
chanic power, — to  motion,  applied  to  the 
humble  purposes  of  mechanics,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  no  less  propriety  than  to  the  pur- 
poses of  government. 

In  this  way,  in  several  instances,  it  has  been 
known  to  be  applied ; and  the  ulterior  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  applied 
with  advantage,  but  in  which,  for  want  of 
being  present  to  the  mind,  it  has  failed  of 
being  applied,  are,  in  number  and  variety, 
believed  not  to  be  inconsiderable. 

It  consists  in  watching  for  and  applying  to 
use  all  such  quantity  of  motion,  and  all  capa- 
city for  affording  motion,  as,  within  the  reach 
of  the  person  in  question,  (afibrded,  either  by 


the  spontaneously  exerted  powers  of  nature, 
or  by  human  industry,  in  the  case  where,  in 
pursuit  of  other  objects,  it  is  occupied  in  giving 
direction  to  the  powers  of  nature,)  is  obtain- 
able from  any  of  the  original  sources  above 
brought  to  view.  In  it  may  accordingly  be 
seen, — in  the  field  of  possibility,  though  not  in 
the  field  of  actual  use, — a branch  correspond- 
ing to  each  one  of  all  these  several  original 
sources. 

By  that  source  of  motion  which  is  aflTorded 
by  the  attraction  of  gi-avity,  is  afforded,  as 
will  soon  be  seen,  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  field  in  which  economy  can  be  employed 
in  this  shape. 

On  a slight  glance  at  the  several  classes  on 
that  list,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Stereo- 
plptic,  the  Hydropiptic,  and  the  Thelematic, 
are  the  only  ones  from  which,  under  the  head 
of  this  source  of  motion,  unless  the  Selenio 
should  be  considered  as  an  exemplification  of 
it,  any  considerable  portion  of  practical  use 
promises  ever  to  be  derived. 

Of  the  uses  derivable  in  this  shape  from 
falling  water  and  from  wind,  every  oue  is  suf- 
ficiently aware. 

Of  an  occasional  use  capable  of  being  made 
of  the  Stereoplptic  source,  the  following  me- 
mentos may  aftbrd  an  exemplification  : — 

1.  When  from  a quarry  of  any  kind,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  you  are  conveying  its 
contents,  if  circumstances  be  favourable,  so 
order  matters  that,  whatsoever  sort  of  carriage 
is  employed,  the  descent  of  one  carriage,  when 
loaded,  shall,  without  the  employment  of  any 
other  force,  produce  the  ascent  of  an  empty  or 
less  loaded  one. 

For  this  purpose,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
fix  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  road  a 
post  or  a series  of  posts,  furnished  with  hori- 
zontal pulley.s,  at  the  elevation  of  the  line  of 
draught.  In  these  pulleys  plays  a rope,  at- 
tached at  one  end  to  the  front  of  the  empty 
carriage,  which  is  to  be  drawn  up  hill,  and 
the  other  end  to  the  back  of  the  loaded  car- 
riage, which,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  is  to  be 
suffered  to  run  down  hill. 

When  circumstances  admit,  this  expedient, 
it  is  believed,  is  in  common,  though  probably 
not  in  universal,  use. 

2.  When,  u))  one  and  the  same  ascent,  you 
have  occasion  to  cause  to  be  drawn  a loaded 
carriage,  such  a number  of  times  that  the  sav- 
ing of  labour  made  in  this  way  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  quantity  of  labour, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  the  materials  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  similar  to 
the  above,  instead  of  setting  your  man  or  men, 
beast  or  boasts  of  draught,  to  walk  up  the 
slope,  set  them  to  walk  down  it;  whereupon, 
by  means  of  the  rope  playing  on  the  pulley  as 
they  descend,  the  loaded  carriage  will  ascend. 
In  this  way  the  weight  will  be  acting  in  co 
operation  with,  instead  of  opposition  to,  the 
muscular  force  employed. 

In  a mine  one  bucket  is,  doubtless,  com- 
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•Tiouly  on  the  above  principle,  employed  in  the 
drawing  up  an  unloaded  or  less  loaded  one. 

Supposing  aii}^  the  least  attention  applied 
to  the  establishing  of  a balance  between  the 
descending  and  the  ascending  weights,  a loaded 
carriage  could,  in  this  way,  be  conveyed  up  a 
declivity,  beyond  comparison  steeper  than  any 


* In  the  case  of  the  streets,  for  example,  which 
run  at  right  angles  between  the  river  Thames  and 
the  Strand,  if,  during  a certain  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  street  could  be 
secured  to  the  coal-dealers,  by  whose  carts  coals  are 
conveyed  from  the  river  to  their  destination,  in  the 
several  adjacent  streets  and  roads  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood,  considerable  saving  in  the 
article  of  horses  might  thus,  it  is  supposed,  be  made. 
In  the  w.iy  of  apparatus,  the  rope  and  pulley  ex- 
cepted, nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  a 
line  of  strong  uprights,  in  number  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  street,  each  of  which,  stationed  in 
the  mifldle  of  its  breadth,  and  turning  on  a hinge, 
might,  in  a direction  parallel  to  its  length,  be  low- 
ered and  placed  in  a horizontal  position,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
allotted  to  this  service. 

Of  these  coal-carts,  every  one  that  went  up  full, 
would  have  to  comedown  empty;  here, then, would 
be  an  occasion  in  which  the  dr.aught  upwards  might 
have  for  its  a.ssistance,if  time  could  be  made  to  suit, 
not  only  the  weight  of  such  horses,  as  belonging  to 
that  same  carriage  had  been  sent  uj)  the  decli vitj'  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  it  up  as  they  descended,  but 
the  weight  of  an  empty  and  returning  carriage,  with 
the  horses  employed  in  drawing  it. 

So  in  regard  to  other  goods  at  large,  generally 
speaking,  and  bating  the  effect  of  any  particular 
goods  by  which  the  natural  equality  between  the 
weight  of  goods  exported  from,  and  that  of  goods 
imported  to,  a mass  of  water  used  for  conveyance, 
may  happen  to  be  disturbed,  for  every  ton  of  goods 
conveyed  up  the  declivity,  there  would  be  a ton  of 
other  goods  conveyed  down  it  ; and  thus  to  the 
.assistance  afforded  by  the  descending  carriages 
would  be  added  that  afforded  by  the  descending 
goods.  In  this  way,  then,  supposing  the  circum- 
stances to  admit  of  the  requisite  agreement,  amongst 
the  several  proprietors  of  goods,  and  other  parties 
interested,  calculation  would  soon  show  the  multi- 
tude of  horses  which  might  by  this  means  be  saved. 

In  the  case  where  no  animal  is  employed  in  the 
draught,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  to  me  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  exempli  Kcation  of  this 
principle  of  economy.  In  the  case  where,  in  the 
production  of  this  same  effect,  animal  draught  is 
employed,  it  has  never  happened  to  me  to  see  or 
hear  of  any  instance  of  its  being  put  to  use  in  this 
country.  In  Russia,  in  the  year  175(i,  under  the 
direction  of  my  brother.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
with  whom,  for  anything  that  either  of  us  know 
or  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  idea  had  originated,  I 
saw  it  put  in  practice  ; and  it  was  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve in  how  high  a degree,  while  the  quantity  of 
matter  conveyed  up  the  declivity  was  increased, 
the  toil  of  the  horses  was  diminished. 

About  the  year  1 I rememl>er  his  commu- 
nicating the  idea,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  the  intelli- 

fent  and  useful  servant  of  the  public,  Mr  Samuel 
lore,  then  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  ; but 
I have  not  heard  that,  in  practice,  any  application 
luis  been  ever  made  of  it. 


up  which  it  would  la  possible  for  aKiuiab.  of 
draught  to  draw  a carriage,  even  in  an  un- 
loaded state. 

3.  When  for  any  economical  purpose,  within 
a limited  space,  such  as  that  of  a mine,  a 
manufactory,  or  ship,  or  an  edifice  during  the 
proces.s  of  erection,  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
ascending  and  descending,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  carrying  to  the  .superior  level  masses 
of  considerable  weight,  the  weight  of  whatso- 
ever persons  or  things  have  to  descend  may, 
in  the  same  way,  be  employed  to  advantage  : 
the  weight  to  be  raised  being  by  means  of  a 
rope,  moving  on  a pulley,  fixed  above  the 
highest  point,  up  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
convey  any  weight : and  the  saving  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  article  of  labour,  will  be  equal  to 
the  labour  of  conveying  to  the  superior  spot  in 
question,  in  each  instance,  a quantity  of  mat- 
ter equal  in  weight  to  that  the  descent  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  ascent  of  the 
antagonizing  mass  ; deducting  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rpiantity  lost  by  friction. 

Analagous  to  this  is  the  expedient  of  .saving, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  thus  serving  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  the  character  of  a prinnim  mobile,  por- 
tions of  water  too  minute  to  be  separately 
applicable  to  any  serviceable  purpose.  They 
are  conducted  into  a bucket,  which,  when  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  purpose  has  been 
received  into  it,  descends,  and,  in  its  descent, 
raises  an  empty  one. 

The  several  known  Sources  of  Motioji  exhibited 

in  systematic  order,  in  the  bifurcate  and  ex- 
haustive mode  of  division  and  arrangement. 

The  remaining  task  consists  in  the  ranging 
these  several  distinguishable  sources  of  motion 
in  systematic  order,  in  such  sort  that  it  may 
be  .seen  in  tvliat  particulars  they  respectively 
agree,  and  in  what  particulars  they  differ. 

A rchaic  or  original,  and  A ntactic  or  non-ori- 
ginal.— Applied  to  the  word  designative  of 
source,  the  adjunct  original  disaffirms  the  ge- 
neration of  motion  from  any  other  source  as  a 
necessary  condition;  by  the  adjunct  antastic 
or  reactive  it  is  affirmed ; and  from  whatsoever 
original  source  the  original  first  motion  be 
derived,  the  antastic  is  equally  capable  of 
manifesting  itself.  Being  exemplified  in  the 
sort  of  instrument  or  mechanical  power  called 
in  English  a Spring,  the  antastic  or  reactive 
source  of  motion  may  also  be  termed  the 
S2^'ing  source. 

Purdy  Physical  or  Physiurgic  ; purely  Psy- 
cM-cal  or  Thelematic ; and  mixed  Physico-psy- 
chical,  Anthropophysinrgic  or  Psyehotkclenuitic. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  licads  will  all 
original  sources  of  motion,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  to  be  comprehended. 

Geogenous,  Esoteric,  or  Indigenous ; and  Exo- 
genous, or  Exoteric;  indigenous  with  reference 
to  the  earth,  tlie  planet  in  which  the  motion  in 
question  is  produced.  To  the  head  of  Exogenous 
( Exoteric,)  belongs  the  source  above  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Selenic  or  Lunar. 
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In  respect  of  texture,  as  depending  upon, 
'and  constituted  by,  the  result  of  the  conflict 
betwixt  or  amongst  the  principles  of  internal 
attraction  and  repulsion,  all  matter  to  which 
vve  have  access,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
is  at  all  times  in  one  or  other  of  these  states  : 
viz,  1.  the  solid  ; 2.  the  liquid  ; 3.  the  gaseous 
state  ; and  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  states 
are  included  under  one  common  denomination, 
viz.  the  fluid  state. 

To  each  of  these  throe  states  corresponds  a 
natui'al  (purely  physical)  source  of  motion: 
to  the  solid  state,  the  Stereopiptic ; to  the 
liquid,  the  Ilydropiptlc ; to  the  gaseous,  the 
A erogenous.  In  as  far  as  it  is  set  at  work 
simply  by  the  hand  of  nature,  Avithout  assis- 
tance or  direction  given  by  the  hand  of  man, 
it  may,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  case  in 
Avhicli  the  hand  of  man  isoccupied  in  the  giving 
birth  or  direction  to  it,  be  termed  scropnutic, 
i.  e.  a source  of  motion  aftbrJed  by  the  wind. 

Delo-diathetic  or  Phanero-diatlictic ; and 
Crypto-diathetic.  Under  one  or  other  of  these 
appellatives  may  every  source  of  motion,  Avhieh 
belongs  to  the  Psychico-physical  class,  be  de- 
signated. Under  the  head  of  Delo-diathetic 
or  Phanero-diathetlc,  may  be  arranged  those 
sources  of  motion  Avhich  are  produced  by  the 
powers  of  human  invention,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  human  will,  operating  upon  any  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  sources  of  motion  above 
enumerated  : in  all  which  cases  the  motion  is 
the  result  of  those  powers  with  which,  at  all 
times,  and  in  his  rudest  state,  man  has  been 
familiarly  acquainted  : viz.  the  powers  corre- 
sponding to  the  dift'erent  states,  in  all  of 
which,  as  above,  all  matter  is  apt  to  place  itself, 
or  found  capable  of  being  placed. 

Of  that  same  Psychico-physical  class  of 
sources  of  motion,  under  the  Crypturyic  or 
Crypto-diathetic  branch,  are  here  arranged 
those  sources  of  motion  which  correspond  to 
so  many  different  poAvers  or  sources  of  motion 
Avith  which,  in  comparison  Avith  that  Avhich  we 
have  Avith  those  others,  our  acquaintance  is  of 
recent  date,  and,  in  respect  of  extent  and 
clearness  of  comprehension,  is  still  compara- 
tively imperfect.  Of  these,  the  list  Avill  pre- 
sently be  brought  to  vicAv.  There  are — 1.  The 
Magnetic  or  Magnetico-spastic.  2.  The  P/cct7ic 
or  Electrico-spastic.  3.  The  Galvanic  or  Gal- 
‘cainco-spaslie. 

In  this  case,  the  source  from  Avhich  the 
division  is  draAvn  is  not  any  property  belong- 
ing to  the  objects  themselves,  but  the  relations 
Avhich  the  present  state  of  our  own  poAverbear 
to  them  respectively. 

On  this  occasion  the  natural  philosopher,  in 
his  character  of  chemist  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mechanician,  is  glad  to  have  re- 
course to  the  same  shift  as  that  which,  in  the 
instance  of  the  class  Cryptogamia,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  natural  philosopher,  acting  in 
the  character  of  botanist, — making  the  most  of 
everything,  and  deriving  profit  to  science,  in 
some  sort,  even  from  his  own  ignorance. 

Voi..  VIII. 


In  the  case  in  which  the  Cryplchdiodhctic 
branch  of  the  Psychico-physical  branch  of  the 
sources  of  motion  is  employed,  the  state  in 
which  the  matter  or  matters  in  question  is 
employed  in  the  character  in  question,  viz. 
that  of  a source  of  motion,  is  either  a state  in 
Avhich  at  the  time,  during  which  they  are  put 
in  action,  they  had  already  been  placed  by  the 
hand  oi Nature;  or  a state  in  Avhich,  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  placed  by  the  hand  of  Art: 
in  the  first  case,  is  that  source  of  motion  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  appellation  of 
Barometrical  is  here  employed  : in  the  other, 
are  the  two  sources  of  motion  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Avhich  the  two  appellations  Parallac- 
tico-suncrotic  and  Aplo-suncrotic  are  here  em- 
ployed. Parallactico-syncrotic,  when,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  icater,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  steam-engine,  is  the  primum  mobile  employ- 
ed,—to  produce  the  effect  ultimately  desired, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  same  portion  of  matter 
should,  a number  of  times  successively,  pass 
alternately  from  the  liquid,  to  the  gaseous 
state,  and  rice  rersa : aplo-syncrotic,  when  to 
produce  the  alternate  effect  ultimately  desired, 
no  more  than  one  such  transition,  viz.  that 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  is  neces- 
sary: AAdiich  transition  is  all  that  the  nature  of 
the  species  of  matter  in  question  admits  of. 

In  the  first  case,  for  the  purpose  of  theii 
being  placed  in,  and  forming  part  of,  a syste- 
matic sketch,  AmetamorpJiotic ; in  the  other 
case,  Metavwiphotic,  is  the  .appellation  by 
Avhich  these  several  branches  of  the  Psychico- 
physical  division  of  the  aggi-egate  system  of 
sources  of  motion  may  be  designated. 

1.  The  magnetic  or  magnetico-spastic ; 2. 
the  electric  or  electrico-spastic;  3.  the  galvanic 
or  galvanico-spastic  : — these,  of  each  of  which 
an  explanation  has  been  given  above,  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  sources  comprehended 
under  the  class  for  the  designation  of  which 
the  terms  Cryptnrgic  and  Cryp>todiathetic  have 
been  employed : itself,  as  above,  a branch  of 
the  psychico-physical  class. 

These  last,  and  themselves  undivided  classes 
or  sources,  three  in  number,  are  placed  upon 
a one  line  as  they  present  themselves  without 
any  attempt  to  apply  to  them  the  bifurcate 
mode  of  division.  Their  relations  to  one  an- 
other are  as  yet  too  little  understood  to  admit 
of  their  being  thus  put  under  subjection  by 
the  arranging  hand. 

As  to  that  source  of  motion  Avhich,  under 
the  name  of  the  Economistic,  has  been  brought 
to  view,  by  the  account  Avhich  on  that  same 
occasion  Avas  given  of  it,  it  is  represented  as 
not  to  be  in  itself  a distinct  one  ; distinct  from 
all  or  any  of  the  others.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
wdthout  impropriety,  be  brought  under  any 
such  plan  of  division  as  the  one  here  attempted 
to  be  exemplified.  But  the  task  of  bringing 
it  to  view,  for  which  purpose  it  vyas  necessary 
that  a distinct  name  should  be  given  to  it, 
presenting  itself  as  one  that  might  be  produc- 
*ive  of  practical  advantage,  it  is  therefore,  in 
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the  character  of  an  appendage,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  list  of  the  distinguishable  sources  of 
motion,  on  which  the  bifurcate  and  exhaustive 
mode  of  division  has  here  been,  in  the  least 
imperfect  manner  which  the  power  of  the 
workman  admitted  of,  exemplified. 

By  the  above  ai’rangements,  the  conception 
formed  of  the  matters  contained  in  them  was 
in  the  author’s  own  instance  facilitated,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  clarified  ; in  as  far  as  in 
the  instance  of  any  other  minds  the  like  good 
effects  shall  have  been  produced,  payment  for 
the  labour  thus  expended  will  have  been  made. 

Detecting,  and,  if  practicable,  remedying 
the  imperfections  from  which  it  was  not  in  the 
author’s  power,  at  least  with  the  quantity  of 
time  which  he  could  afford  to  allow  to  the 
task,  to  clear  it,  might  afford  an  exercise, 
and,  it  is  imagined,  one  not  altogether  nnuse- 
ful,  to  the  juvenile  vigour  of  the  studious  mind. 

If  from  the  labour  thus  bestowed  in  this 
field,  any  fruit  should  come  to  be  reaped  by 
any  other  mind,  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
improvement  made  upon  an  attempt  to  exhibit, 
in  the  form  of  a systematic  tree,  such  as  is 
here  subjoined,*  the  arrangement  made  in  his 
Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  of  the  grammatical 
parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  view  thereby  taken 
of  the  delusions  into  which,  by  his  devotion  to 
the  ancients,  the  author,  with  all  his  inge- 
nuity, was  on  that  occasion  found  to  have 
been  led.j* 

MECHANICAL  POWERS. 

On  this  ulterior  subject,  a few  loose  hints 
are  all  that  the  writer  can  at  present  afford, — 
all  that  he  can  hope  to  find  the  readers,  to 
whom  he  looks,  disposed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
bestow  any  further  portion  of  their  notice. 

To  reduce  to  one  and  the  same  expression 
the  description  of  the  several  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, w’hich  are  in  use  to  be  included  under 
the  common  name  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  desire,  and,  in 
some  respects,  of  endeavour,  with  the  authors 
of  institutional  works. 

In  any  such  desix-e,  in  any  such  endeavour, 
at  least  the  notion  of  the  practicability  of  the 
work  is  included. 

That  it  may  be  practicable  to  reduce  to  a 
single  expression  some  certain  property,  or 
certain  properties  common  to  all  these  several 
instruments,  is  a proposition  which  I see  no 
reason,  nor  feel  any  disposition,  to  dispute. 

* This  tree  has  not  been  found  among  the  MSS. 

+ Viz.  the  adverb  represented  as  having  an  im- 
port distinct  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
and  thereby  from  that  of  the  preposition,  that  of 
the  noun  substantive,  and  th.at  of  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun adjective:  whereas,  in  every  case  the  import 
of  it  is  resolvable  into  the  several  imports  of  those 
three  parts  of  speech  taken  together:  take,  for  ex- 
B.mple, 

then,  that  is,  at  iJiat  time; 
there,  i.  e.  in  that  place; 
thus,  i.  e.  m this  manner. 


But  it  is  only  in  respect  of  the  uses  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  put  to,  that  for  any 
purpose  but  that  of  barren  speculation  and 
solitary  amusement  or  curiosity,  they  have 
any  of  them  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
ingenious,  or  any  other  part  of  mankind. 

Now,  howsoever  it  may  be  in  regard  to  this 
or  that  speculative  property,  in  regard  to  the 
practical  applications  made  of  them — those 
applications  in  respect  of  which  alone  they 
can  lay  any  claim  to  the  property  of  being  of 
use — in  reference  solely  to  this  property,  what 
may  be  asserted  with  confidence  i.s-^that  they 
are  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  any  such 
common  denomination. 

Instruments  for  gaining  force,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  velocity,  or  velocity  at  the  expense  of 
force,  were  this  a projierty  belonging  to  all  of 
them,  the  problem  of  reducing  to  one  expres- 
sion the  advantage  gained  by  them,  might  be 
a not  unsolvable  one.  But  out  of  the  six  or 
seven,  it  is  to  three  only  that  this  common 
property  can  justly  be  ascribed,  viz.  the  lever, 
the  axis  in  peritrochio,  and  the  pulley  or  com- 
bination of  pulleys  ; to  the  inclined  plane,  the 
screw,  and  the  wedge,  it  is  not  applicable.  In 
all  these  instances,  the  use  derived  from  the 
instrument  in  practice  depends  upon  other 
sources  : upon  properties  in  which  the  three 
before-mentioned  powers  do  not  any  of  them 
partake. 

In  the  case  of  the  lever,  the  axis  in  peritro- 
chio and  the  pulley,  the  power  of  the  machine 
finds  not  an  assistance,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  ope- 
rates an  impediment;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
screw  and  the  w-edge,  were  it  not  for  the  power 
of  friction,  the  effect  aimed  at  would  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  produced. 

Of  the  screw,  though  it  certainly  may  be 
and  actually  is  employed  as  well  as  the  lever, 
axis  in  peritrochio,  and  pulley  in  the  raising 
of  weights,  yet,  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied 
with  much  greater  frequency,  and  with  a cor- 
respondent amount  of  advantage  is  that  of 
connexion  : binding  for  an  infinity  of  different 
purposes,  two  or  more  masses  of  matter  in  a 
solid  form  into  one. 

So  again  the  inclined  plane.  It  is  not  for 
gaining  force  at  the  expense  of  velocity  or  ve- 
locity at  the  expense  of  force,  that  the  instru- 
ment thus  denominated  is  commonly,  if  ever, 
applied:  it  is  for  modifying  direction;  it  is 
for  producing  in  a certain  direction  certain  re- 
sults, which  but  for  this  instrument  could  not, 
in  certain  circumstances, by  all  the  force  obtain- 
able by  any  of  these  instruments,  be  obtained. 

Suppose  a natural  rock,  or  an  artificial  erec- 
tion, having  for  its  altitude  that  of  one  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  and  for  the  boundaries  of 
its  upper  siu-face,  as  well  of  those  of  its  under 
surface,  those  of  that  same  pyramid.  By  the 
application  of  force  on  one  side  of  the  paralleli- 
pedon  with  all  the  levers,  wheels,  and  pulleys 
that  could  be  collected,  a man  would  not  com- 
municate the  power  of  either  himself  mounting 
to  the  top  of  it,  or  causing  a block  of  stone  so  to 
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do.  Applying  an  inclined  plane  to  it,  making 
an  angle  coinciding  with  any  one  of  the  angles 
made  with  its  base,  and  the  plane  at  the  ver- 
tex of  the  pyramid  by  one  of  its  present  sides, 
the  man  may  mount  upon  it,  or  the  block  of 
stone  may  be  drawn  up  to  it. 

On  this  head  the  theoretical  conclusion  is, 
that  in  pursuing  without  sufficient  scrutiny, 
and  hence  with  too  undeviating  an  adherence, 
the  path  chalked  out  by  the  ancients,  and  by 
them  pointed  out  by  the  collective  appellation 
of  the  mechanical  powers, — the  five  or  the  six 
mechanical  powers, — the  progress  of  science 
has  in  this  part  of  the  field,  as  in  so  many 
others,  been  retarded. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  conclusion  : and 
the  practical  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  is  de- 
duced from  it,  is,  that  some  other  principle  of 
arrangement  should  be  looked  out  for,  and  that 
a moi’c  comprehensive  one — a principle  which 
will  aflbrd  an  opportunity  of  placing  upon  the 
list  many  species  of  instruments  which,  though 
actually  invented  and  in  use,  are  not  as  yet 
put  upon  the  list  ; many  instruments  actually 
known,  and  known  to  be  in  use,  and,  peradven- 
ture,  other  instruments  which  by  a more  cor- 
rect and  complete  conception  of  the  subject 
may  continually  be  brought  to  light.  "VN'hat 
is  the  principle  ? It  consists  in  substituting 
to  the  present  arrangement,  an  arrangement 
which  shall  bear  reference  to  the  several  dis- 
tinguishable purposes  or  uses,  for  which  me- 
chanical contrivance  is  in  demand  ; in  one 
word,  in  substituting  the  idea  of  uses  to  that 
of  powers.  Gaining  force  at  the  expense  of 
velocity, — gaining  velocity  at  the  expense  of 
force, — are  but  two  of  those  purposes, — are 
but  two  items  in  an  indefinitely,  in  an  hitherto 
indeterminately  ample  catalogue  ; changing 
direction  is  a third  ; forming  connexion  is  a 
fourth  ; dissolving  connexion  is  a fifth  ; and 
so  on.  But  here,  on  pain  of  losing  myself  al- 
together in  a field  foreign  to  the  present  pur- 
pose, I must  make  an  end. 

rERPETUAL  MOTION. 

In  the  history  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  birtli  and  death  of  motion,  is  in- 
volved the  question  of  perpetual  motion. 

One  species  of  motion  there  is,  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  may,  with  good  reason,  be 
pronounced  perpetual.  It  is  that  by  wliich 
the  bodies  which  compose  the  perceptible  part 
of  the  universe,  are  kept  whirling  in  their 
oibits.  Perpetual,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it 
must  be  presumed  to  he.  Why  1 Because 
there  can  be  discerned  no  cause,  the  operation 
of  which  should  tend  to  make  it  cease.  This, 
liowevcr,  supposes  the  spaces  in  which  they 
respectively  move  to  be  so  many  vacuums: 
for  suppose  them  occupied  with  matter  in  any 
shape, — in  the  shape  of  a gas  how  rare  soever, 

• — in  the  resistance  opposed  by  friction,  by  the 
gaseous  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  which 
it  is  composed,  in  that  resistance,  how  dis- 
tant soever  the  term  may  be,  may  be  seen  a 
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cause  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of  its 
effect. 

In  the  instance  of  the  stereopiptic  source, 
numerous,  it  is  believed,  have  been  the  contri- 
vances produced  by  the  hope  of  converting  a 
source  of  short-lived  motion  into  a perpetual 
one. 

One  consisted  of  a wheel,  in  which,  along 
a spiral  channel,  a quantity  of  mercury  was 
to  find  its  way  in  its  fall  from  the  axis  to  the 
circumference;  the  longer  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  wheel,  the  longer  the  lever  with  which, 
when  arrived  at  the  circumference,  the  mass 
of  mercury  wmuld  act  upon  any  body  situated 
nearer  to  the  centre.  Make  the  diameter  of 
your  wheel  infinite,  and  the  force  you  will  thus 
acquire  will  be  the  half  of  an  infinite  force. 
But,  long  before  you  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  giving  to  it  any  such  inconvenient  extent, 
you  would  have  acquired  force  enough  to  pump 
up  into  the  annular  reservoir  contiguous  to  the 
axle-tree  a supply  of  mercury  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue the  motion,  and  thus  your  motion  would 
be  a perpetual  one.  Somewhat  in  this  strain 
seems  to  have  been  the  reasoning  that  gave 
birth  to  this  contrivance. 

By  the  time  it  had  reached  the  circumfer- 
ence, subtraction  made  of  the  force  destroyed 
by  friction,  the  mercury  would  have  produced 
an  effect  equal  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
same  mass  of  mercury  in  falling  from  its  posi- 
tion near  the  axis  to  its  position  near  the  cir- 
cumference, without  the  trouble  of  taking  any 
such  sweep. 

In  the  course  of  its  transit  from  the  one  end 
of  the  spiral  to  the  other,  it  would  have  to 
make  a number  of  descents,  as  also  a number 
of  ascents,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  con- 
volutions or  threads  in  the  spiral : the  descents 
w'ould  be  so  many  motions  having  for  their 
adequate  cause  the  attraction  of  gravity  ; the 
ascents  would  be  so  many  motions,  none  of 
w'hich  would  have  any  adequate  cause  ; friction 
sufficing  of  itself  to  iircvent  the  cause  which 
in  the  preceding  descent  they  respectively  had 
from  being  an  adequate  one. 

All  perpetual  motions  having  for  their  source 
the  attraction  of  gravity,  would,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  resolvable  into  this  mercurial  one. 

Some  five  and  forty  years  ago.  Dr  Kenrick, 
most  known  by  an  attack  made  by  him  on  Dr 
Johnson  the  Great,  in  an  8vo  volume  entituled 
Lexiphonis,  took  in  hand  the  subject  of  the 
perpehial  motion,  and  on  this  subject  read,  and 
afterwards  published,  a few  lectures  of  which 
the  effect,  if  any,  was  to  render  the  subject 
somewhat  more  obscure  than  he  found  it.  The 
object  was  to  render  probable  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  this  rival  of  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone.  One  of  the  proofs  consisted  in 
some  mention  that  was  made  of  a certain 
mysterious  wheel  invented  and  manufactured 
by  a person  of  the  name  of  Orphyonu.  By 
this  wheel  great  were  the  wonders  wrought ; 
but,  unhappily,  the.instrument  being  with  pru- 
dent caution  kept  constantly  enclosed  in  an 
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opaque  and  well-locked  box,  the  invention  died 
with  the  inventor,  and  was  thus  lost  for  ever 
to  the  world. 

Not  being  known  to  the  world  by  any  other 
work,  the  inventor,  Orphyonis,  has  somewhat 
the  air  of  having  been  in  the  way  of  eponthesis, 
derived  from  Orpheus. 

If  any  such  wheel  was  ever  made,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  without  much  danger  of  mistake,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  it  was  constructed, 
was  either  the  mercurial  principle  ju.st  ex- 
plained, or  the  magnetic,  of  which  the  idea 
has  been  already  given.* 

By  the  perpetual  motion  is  designated  a 
motion,  which,  how  ill-grounded  soever,  has 
on  various  occasions  been  e.spoused,  by  men 
not  altogether  unconversant  either  with  the 
practice  or  with  the  principles  of  mechanics. 
On  this  part  of  the  field,  one  true  use  of  science 
is  to  render  clear,  and  hold  up  to  view  the 
delusiveness  of  all  expectations  entertained 
on  this  ground,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dis- 
appointments and  pecuniary  losses  with  which 
all  such  expectations  can  scarcely  in  the  event 
of  their  being  acted  upon  fail  of  being  produc- 
tive. 

For  any  motion  of  any  mass  or  masses  of 
matter,  situated  within  the  reach  of  human 
agency,  to  be  in  the  literal  import  of  the  word 
perpetual,  it  would  require  that  the  masses  of 
matter  in  question  should  be  in  every  part  in- 
destructible, and  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed,  unsusceptible  of  being,  any  one 
of  them,  by  means  of  the  motion  or  otherwise, 
separated  from  any  other.  A notion  to  any 
such  effect  being  in  opposition  to  universal 
and  continual  observation  and  experience,  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  ever  found  ad- 
mittance into  any  human  breast. 

But,  independently  of  the  operation  of  any 
such  manifestly  and  universally  operating 
cause,  by  the  word  friction  as  above  explained. 


* At  th.at  time,  and  for  a good  inany  years  after- 
wards, there  existed  a sort  of  philosophical  club, 
composed  .at  first  of  but  a small  number  of  members, 
W'hich,  at  different  periods  of  its  existence  vrent,  I 
believe,  by  different  names,  two  or  more,  no  one  of 
which  is  at  present  in  my  memory.  At  th.at  time,  the 
number  of  its  members  was  small,  but  antecedently 
to  its  extinction,  its  members,  as  well  asits'celebrity, 
had  received  considerable  inci’ease.  Sir  .Joseph 
Banks,  the  late  Dr  Solander,  John  Hunter  the  sur- 
eon,  Myln  the  architect,  the  still  exi.sting  and  cele- 
rated  Mr  Richard  Level  Edgeworth,  iJr  George 
Fordyce  the  physician,  Jesse  Ramsden  the  optician, 
Conyers  the  celebrated  w.atchm.akcr  and  writer  on 
that  subject,  another  Conyers,  Arabic  Professor 
somewhere  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more  members.  I had  myself,  at  that  time,  the 
honour  of  being,  in  this  way,  an  associate  of  so 
many  ingenious  and  illustrious  men,  together  with 
the  shame  of  being  a very  ignorant  and  altogether 
an  unprofitable  one.  Curiosity  drew  to  these  lec- 
tures of  Dr  Kenrick  .several  members  of  th.at  club ; 
two  whom  I recollect  as  being  of  the  number,  were 
Mr  Edgeworth  and  the  wiitcnmaking  Conyers.  It 
was  by  Dr  Fordyce  that  I was  introduced. 


is  moreover  designated  a cause,  in  which  no 
imaginable  motion,  from  which.soever  of  the 
above  sources  proceeding,  can  foil  of  experien- 
cing, within  a very  short  space  of  time,  unless 
renewed,  its  inevitable  death. 

But  in  any  case,  in  which  the  motion  can 
be  said  to  be  renewed,  the  motion,  when  the 
case  is  more  clearly  looked  into,  will  be  scon 
not  to  be  one  and  the  same : it  is  a continually 
succe.ssive  creation  of  fresh  motions : viz.  in 
the  case  of  foiling  water,  falling  earth,  or 
wind,  the  motions  of  freSh  and  fresh  parcels  of 
matter,  receiving  motion  one  after  another, 
though  in  tlie  same  direction ; in  the  case  of 
motion  produced  by  muscular  exertion,  fre.«h 
and  fresh  exertions  of  the  wif/,  and  contracliuii 
of  the  same  or  other  wiMsefes,  produced  in  con- 
sequence. 

If  in  the  import  of  the  words  perpetual  mo- 
tion, were  included  the  idea  of  any  internal 
source  of  motion,  by  which  different  particles 
of  matter,  after  having  in  any  never-interrupt- 
ed series  been  put  successively  in  motion,  were 
so  to  continue  without  end,  then  and  in  such 
case  there  would  at  all  times  be  as  many  per- 
petual motions  as  there  are  distinguishable 
purely  physical  sources  of  motion  (meaning 
individual  sources,  not  species  of  sources)  ope- 
rating and  producing  motion,  as  above.  But, 
in  no  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  a perpetual 
motion  has  been  said  to  be  invented,  or  said 
to  be  capable  of  being  invented,  does  any  such 
state  of  things  aiipcar  to  have  been  in  view. 


APPENDIX.— No.  VI. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  IHEUl  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

To  a course  such  as  that  here  proposed,  a 
not  unapt  conclusion  may,  it  should  seem,  be 
afforded  by  a view  of  what  has  been  termed 
Technology, — General  Technology, — the  aggre- 
gate body  of  the  several  sorts  of  manual  ope- 
rations directed  to  the  purposes  of  art,  and 
having,  for  their  common  and  ultimate  end, 
the  production  and  preparation  of  the  several 
necess.aries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Of  a view  of  this  art,  the  amusiveness  no 
less  than  the  instructiveness,  will  receive  no 
sm.all  increase,  if  to  the  exhibitive  description, 
accompanied  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  instruments  and  operations  them- 
selves, be  added  an  indication  of  the  rationale 
of  the  several  operations. 

By  the  rationale  is  here  me.ant,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  end  most  immediately  in  view,  and 
the  considerations  hy  which,  as  bet'"een  in- 
strument and  instrument,  or  operation  and 
operation,  the  choice  appears  to  have  been 
determined. 

By  a familiar  example,  what  Is  here  meant 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  rendered  sufficiently 
apparent.  For  the  purpose  of  ranking  holes 
destined  to  give  admission  to  tlireads  employed 
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for  the  purpose  of  junction,  the  instrument 
employed  by  the  tailor  is  the  needle  ; that 
employed  by  the  shoemaker,  the  awl.  When 
the  needle  is  employed,  the  work,  it  is  evi- 
dent, may  be  made  to  go  on  with  a degree  of 
rapidity  ranch  beyond  any  that  can  be  given 
to  it  by  the  awl.  Why,  then,  in  the  case  of 
shoemaker’s  work,  employ  the  awl  1 — Answer. 
Because  the  habiliment  fastened  by  the  shoe- 
maker,— having  for  its  jraincipal  object  the  ex- 
clusion of  -water,  to  the  action  of  which  it  is 
continually  cxposed^at  the  same  time  that 
the  material  is  of  thi^ort  which,  when  a hole 
has  been  made  in  it,  has  but  little  tendency  to 
fill  up  the  vacuity, — could  not,  if  the  needle  were 
employed,  be  made  to  answer  the  intended 
purpose.  The  needle  is  capable  of  admitting 
tlie  thread  only  by  means  of  a slit  called  the 
eye,  made  at  the  thickest  end  of  the  needle 
into  which  the  thread  is  passed,  and,  there- 
fore doubled.  The  needle  is  a cone,  of  which 
the  transverse  section  is  a circle.  The  thread, 
without  being  in  some  part  of  its  length  double, 
cannot  pass  tlirougli  the  hole  made  by  tlie 
needle,  without  passing  in  the  form  of  two 
cylinders  enclosed,  both  of  them  within  the 
circle  formed  by  the  above-mentioned  section 
of  the  Jicedle.  But,  in  this  way,  notwithstand- 
ing whatsoever  elasticity  may  happen  to  be 
possessed  by  the  substance  into  which  the  holes 
are  made,  it  cannot  be  but  that  a part,  and 
that  a very  considei-able  one,  of  the  cirede,  will 
reniaiu  unfilled  up  ; and,  at  this  part,  if  the 
habiliment  be  a shoe  and  the  material  leather, 
the  water  will  gain  entrance.  On  the  other 
hand,  when,  for  making  the  holes,  the  instru- 
ment employed  is  the  a-^vl,  the  thread  is  not  at- 
tached to  it.  The  thread  is  a strip  of  leather, 
the  section  of  which  is  a square,  a form  by 
which  the  hole  will  be  more  exactly  filled  up 
than  by  any  other  that  could  be  given  to  it. 
Of  this  square,  the  central  part  is  occupied  by 
a hog’s  bristle,  a cylinder,  which  being  com- 
paratively inflexible,  and  of  a diameter  smaller 
than  that  of  the  hole  destined  for  the  strip  of 
leather  in  Avhich  it  is  imbedded  ; a ready  ad- 
mission will  be  obtained  into  the  hole  as  soon 
as  the  awl  is  dra^vn  out  of  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  a conspectus,  a 
work  of  indubitable  use,  would  be  a logical, 
i.  e.  an  analytical  arrangement  of  the  several 
manual  operations,  employed  and  employable, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  several  arts  considered 
on  tliis  occasion,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  con- 
junction : say,  therefore,  of  art  in  general. 

To  any  per.son  by  whom  a work  of  this  sort 
should  be  undertaken,  very  useful  hints  would 
be  found  afforded  by  a work  of  Bishop  Wil- 
kins. As  a copy  of  that  most  ingenious  work 
is  not  obtaiiishle  but  by  accident,  an  extract 
from  it,  containing  as  much  as  seemed  ap- 
plicable to  tlie  purpose  in  question,  will 
bo  foiiiiJ  iu  the  Appendix  to  this  present 
IJs.say.*  I 


* See  Appendix,  No.  VII. 


In  the  works  of  recent  naturalists,  chemi.'its, 
and  nosologists,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  Phi- 
losophia  Botannica  of  Linnaeus,  the  father,  as 
he  may  be  termed,  of  Somatological  tactics, 
much  useful  instruction,  many  excellent  pat- 
terns may  be  found  applicable  to  such  a work. 
That,  in  such  a work,  these  patterns  or  stan- 
dards of  reference,  cannot  in  any  part  be  closely 
copied,  will  be  evident  enough  ; but  that,  by 
the  aid  of  analogy,  instruction  in  abundance 
will  be  derivable  from  them,  will  be  found 
equally  indubitable. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  purpose,  to- 
gether w’ith  other  considerations  subordinate 
to  that  leading  one,  mechanical  instruments 
and  operations,  and  their  results  or  products, 
may,  as  well  ae  plants  or  other  natural  bodies, 
be  arranged  into  classes  ; those  classes  divided 
into  orders,  and  sub-divided  into  genera  and 
species  ; between  orders  and  genera,  other 
divisions,  if  found  necessary,  being  interposed; 
and  to  these  several  aggregates,  thus  continued 
one  within  another,  names  taken  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  from  one  or  other  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, may  be  attached. 

Say,  for  instance,  name  of  one  of  the  genera 
of  instruments,  instruments  employ- 

ed for  the  boring  of  holes.  Species — 1,  the 
awl  ; 2,  the  gimblet ; 3,  the  augur  ; 4,  the 
whimble,  &c. 

Name  of  another  of  the  genera,  Ci.avi — in- 
struments employed  for  the  effecting  a con- 
nexion between  two  or  more  substances  of  a 
rigid  texture,  and  for  that  purpose  to  remain 
inserted  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  another. 
1,  The  pin  ; 2,  the  bolt ; 3,  the  nail  ; 4,  the  tre- 
nail ; the  screwing  nail,  called  for  shortness, 
the  screw. 

Neither  as  being,  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  com- 
plete, nor  as  being  the  most  apt,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits  of ; nor  in  any  such 
hope  as  that  of  its  being  found  to  approach  to 
perfection  in  either  of  these  particulars,  is  tliLs 
specimen  brought  to  view  ; the  object  of  it  is 
merely  to  afford  a general  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall 
be  formed.^ 

Not  only  to  instruction,  but  moreover  to  im- 
provement, to  practical  improvement,  will  be 
tlie  assistances  afforded  by  a systematical,  or 
say  an  analytical,  arrangement  of  this  kind. 
Taking  throughout,  for  its  leading  principle, 
the  object  or  end  in  view,  it  will  form  all  along, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  a bond  of  connexion, 
and,  as  it  were,  a channel  of  intercourse  be- 
tween art  and  art  ; artists  of  all  sorts,  how 
different  soever  the  results  and  products  of 
their  respective  arts,  may  thus  receive  instruc- 
tion from  each  other’s  practice  ; each  may  thus 
find  liis  mind  expanded — expanded  in  that 
direction  in  wliich,  being  prepared  for  it  by 
antecedent  practice,  expansion  will  be  most 
easy  and  pleasant. 

For  a work  of  tlii.s  sort,  in  the  French, 
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“ Descriptions  des  Arts  et  Metiers,”  * materials 
will  be  found  in  abundance.  But,  conducted 
upon  the  systematic  and  all-comprehensive  plan 
above  brought  to  view,  it  will  possess  a degree 
of  utility  beyond  any  to  which  that  work  so 
much  as  aimed.  Of  that  work,  the  compilers 
were  philosophers,  and  in  that  character,  some” 
thing  in  this  way  might  not  unnaturally  have 
been  looked  for  at  their  hands.  But  of  so  vast 
and  diversified  an  aggregate  of  materials,  the 
collection  and  the  arrangement — the  arrange- 
ment in  logical  order,  such  as  is  here  in  ques- 
tion, was  too  much  to  look  for,  not  only  from 
the  same  hands,  but,  perhaps,  from  the  same 
half  century.  In  a case  such  as  this,  the  par- 
ticulars required  had  not  only  to  be  collected 
upon  a most  ample  scale,  but  compared  and 
confronted,  one  with  another,  in  an  infinity  of 
directions  before  the  work  of  classification 
could  be  entered  upon  with  any  very  promis- 
ing prospect  of  lasting  use. 

Bulky  to  a degree  of  unwieldiness  is  that 
justly  celebrated  work.  + But,  even  rvith 
those  ample  additions  which,  by  English  prac- 
tice, might  doubtless  be  afforded  to  the  stock 
of  the  materials,  it  follows  not  that,  in  point 
of  bulk,  a systematical  work  of  the  kind  here 
proposed  need,  by  a great  length,  approach  to 
the  bulk  of  that  vast  and  elaborate  perform- 
ance. By  apt  aggregations,  infinite  is  the 
number  of  particulars  which  in  such  a case 
may  be  found  superseded.  In  different  trades, 
an  instrument  which,  in  all  these  several  in- 
stances, is  of  precisely  the  same  use ; an  opera- 
tion which,  in  all  of  them,  is  of  precisely  the 
same  nature,  may  stand  designated  by  so  many 
different  names. 

For  a course  of  Clrrestomathic  instruction, 
as  here  proposed,  a work  of  this  nature  would 
form  a necessary  text-book.  By  the  indica- 
tion of  such  a work  in  the  character  of  a re- 
quisite, the  possibility  of  commencing  such  a 
course,  may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  thrown 
forward  to  an  immeasurable  distance. 

1.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  till  the 
very  end  of  the  proposed  Chrestomathic  course 
— viz.,  say  for  seven  or  eight  years — that  any 
such  particular  course  is  so  much  as  proposed 
to  be  delivered. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  for  a commencement, 
an  extempore  work,  very  far  not  only  from  the 
utmost  attainable  perfection,  but  from  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  which  an  idea  can  be 
formed  at  present,  will  be  of  indubitable  use, 
and  as  such,  presents  an  undeniable  claim  to 
favourable  acceptance.  Be  it  ever  so  little, 
ever  so  imperfect,  whatsoever  Avill  in  this  way 
have  been  done,  will  be  so  much  more  than 
will  ever  have  been  done  before. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  by  any  one  by  whom, 
to  the  folIoAving  sketch  by  the  ingenious  Bishop, 


* Descriptions  des  Arts  et  Metiers  faites  ou  ap- 
prouvees,  par  Messieurs  de  I’Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences. 

+ Niue  vols.  folio. — Ed. 


a moderate  share  of  attention  will,  in  this  case, 
be  bestowed,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that 
appearance  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  whicli 
the  subject  may,  at  first  view,  have  presented, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  seen  to  vanish. 
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Hints  towards  a system  and  course  of  Tech- 
nology, from  Bishop  Wilkins’  Logical  work, 
published  by  the  Royal  Society,  A®  1GG<?, 
under  the  title  of  “An  Essay  towards  a 
Real  Character,  and  a Philosophical  Lan 
guage.” — Pp.  243-248. 

In  the  character  of  a practical  project ^t 
for  use,  this  work,  Avith  all  its  ingenuity,  failed 
in  its  design  : being  Avritten  before  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  field  of  Pscychology  by 
Locke. 

It  seems  not  likely  that,  by  the  fonnation  of 
a ncAv  language,  the  difficulties  and  inconveni- 
ences attendant  on  the  use  of  the  collection  of 
signs  at  present  employed  in  the  registration 
and  communication  of  ideas  Avould  be  dimi- 
nished. In  no  other  AA'ay  than  through  the 
medium  of  some  existing  language,  with  Avhich 
he  is  already  acquainted,  could  any  person  be 
made  to  learn  any  such  ucav  formed  language. 
The  difficulty  of  learning  this  neAV  language, 
in  which,  at  the  outset,  not  so  much  as  one 
book  could  be  found,  Avould  therefore  be  a neAv 
created  difficulty,  in  compensation  for  Avhich 
it  does  not  appear  Iioav  or  Avhere  any  prepon- 
derant or  equivalent  facility  Avould  be  to  be 
found.  Enriched,  partly  by  analogy  from  its 
own  stores,  partly  by  importation  from  foreign 
languages,  dead  and  living,  some  one  of  the 
existing  European  languages  Avoukl,  it  should 
seem,  be  found  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  an  universal  language,  than  any  n.cw  one 
Avhich,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  be 
framed.  Moreover,  in  his  explanations,  the 
ingenious  author  began  at  the  Avrong  end. 
Not,  observing  that  it  is  from  our  corporeal 
ideas  that  all  our  mental  ideas  are  derived, 
and  that,  accordingly,  as  far  as  the  means  of 
tracing  them  have  been  within  our  reach,  all 
words  noAV  employed  in  giving  expression  to 
incorporeal  ideas,  Avere  originally  employed  in 
giving  expression  to  corporeal  ideas  : Avords 
noAv  employed  for  giving  expression  to  incor- 
poreal ideas,  are  those  AA'hich  he  begins  Avith, 
thus  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  At 
the  time  when  this  essay  Avas  Avritten,  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Locke  in  the  field  of  Psycho- 
logy, had  not  been  published.  If  they  had 
been  known  to  this  ingenious  author,  this  book 
of  his  Avould  either  not  have  been  Avritten,  or 
would  have  appeared  in  a form  considerably 
different.  In  the  complete  failure  of  the  main 
design,  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  the  cause  Avhy  it 
is  at  present  so  little  known  ; and  Avhy  (for 
this,  it  is  believed,  is  the  fact)  that,  notAvith- 
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standing  the  patronage  and  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  this  Bishop  was 
one  of  the  most  respectable  members,  it  never 
saw  a second  edition.  But,  in  other  respects, 


it  would  be  found  the  product  of  a truly  ori- 
ginal genius,  abounding  in  ideas  from  which, 
in  the  fields  of  Logic  and  Universal  Grammar, 
useful  instruction  may  be  found  in  abundance. 


“ VI.  Violent  Motion.* 

“ The  general  kinds  of  Violent  Motion,  may  be  distributed  according  to  the  efiects  upon  the 
thing  moved,  into  such  as  denote 
' Translation  into  a new  place ; comprehending 
( Motion  together ; when  tho  Mover  sustains  the  thing  moved;  to  which  maybe  annexed,  by 
way  of  affinity,  that  other  action,  by  which  one  thing  sustains,  or  hinders  the  falling  of 
another. 

(Carrying,  bring,  convey,  bear,  serve,  import,  waft,  weave  about  one, portable, portage, 
1.  ) porter,  baggage,  vehicle,  fare,  bier,packhorse. 

j Bearing,  suppoHing,  sustain,  hold  up,  prop,  shore  up,  stay  up,  uphold,  carry,  stand 
t ( under,  shoulder  up,  bolster  up. 

Amotion,  when  the  Mover  and  Moved  do  at  the  beginning  cease  to  be  contiguous  : or, 
admotion,  when  the  thing  moved  doth  end  in  a contiguity  of  something  else. 
cy  i Casting,  throicing,  fling,  hurl,  project,  inject,  eject,  ding,  pelt,  toss,  coit,  sling. 

( Catching,  apprehend,  lay  hold,  snatch,  lay  hands  on,  grapple,  grasjj,  scumble. 

Often  returns  into  the  same  place  ; according  to  greater  or  less  degrees. 

■{  (Swinging,  Vibration,  waving,  brandish,  agitate,  exagitate,  to  and  fro,  flourish,  rock, 
„ 1 sway,  dangling,  pendulous,  wield. 

■ ^Shaking,  Quassation,  concussion,  jogging,  agitate,  dandle,  wag,  sicag,  sway,  jolt,  totter, 
( flutter,  shatter,  waving. 

Some  imioression  from  the  Mover  ; according  to  the  more 
( General  name : or  that  tchich  is  from  an  obtuse  hard  body. 

! Striking,  Percussion,  smite,  bang,  beat,  bast,  buffet,  cuff,  dash,  hit,  swinge,  thump,  tJncack, 
blow,  stripe,  slap,  flap,  rap,  tap,  kick,  wince,  spurn,  bob,  box,  fillip,  whirret,  yerke, 
pummel,  punch,  rebuff,  repercussion,  collision,  gnash,  skitt  ish,  interfere,  let  fly  at. 
Knocking,  beating.  Blow,  butt.  Mallet,  battering,  jobbing,  Ranim. 

[,  Particular  kind ; by  the  end  of  a thing,  more  obtuse,  or  acute. 
g I Pounding,  braying,  contusion,  stamp. 

I Pecking,  Mattock,  Pick-ax. 

^Dissolution  of  Union  in  the  same  body,  according  to, 

' Tlie  Stiffness  or  Limberness  of  the  body  wherein  it  is  made. 

(Breaking,  Fracture,  Rupture,  burst.  Crack,  Crash,  Squash,  Dash,  Flaw,  Shatter,  shiver, 
crumble. 

Tearing,  torn,  dila cerate,  rend,  rent,  ragged,  tattered,  flittered,  jagged,  pull  in  pieces. 
^The  flgure  of  the  body  by  which  it  is  made ; either  an  edge  or  a point. 

i Cutting,  Incision,  gash,  slash,  hack,  hew,  chop,  rip,  chip,  snip,  slice,  section,  segment, 
carve,  dissect,  whittle,  barb,  pare,  top,  lop,  curtail,  dock,  sharp,  keen,  Hatchet,  Pole-ax. 
Pricking,  Stabbing,  Goad,  pungent,  runn  in,  thrust  in,  gear. 

“ Operation. 

“ The  Sundry  kinds  of  works  about  which  men  of  several  callings  use  to  employ  themselves,  are 
usually  styled  by  the  name  of 

Operation,  Laboi--ious  Pains,  Travail,  Toil,  moile,  Turmoile,  drudge,  droil,  work,  handy-work, 
Ply,  co-operate,  take  pains,  lay  about  him. 

Play,  Sport,  lusory,  dally. 

These  are  either, 

iMore  common  and  general ; relating  to 
1 Mechanical  Faculties,  I. 

( Mixed  Mechanical  operations,  II. 

More  Particular ; belonging  to  the  providing  of 
( Food,  Agriculture,  III. 

) Houses,  or  Utensils,  Fabrile  Arts,  IV. 

1 Clothing,  Sartorian  Trades,  V. 

( Physic,  Chymical,  Pharmaceutical  Operations,  VT. 


* The  passiige  here  copied  is  a mere  char.'icteristic  extract,  (being  a portion  of  Part  II.  ch.  !x.)  from 
the  elaborate  work  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  which  may  be  called  an  attempt  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  whole 
subject  matter  of  language,  or  a classification  of  all  things  whether  in  the  material  or  immaterial  world, 
to  which  there  can  be  any  occasion  to  apply  words  ; or,  as  the  Bishop  describes  it,  “ a just  enumeratuM 
and  description  of  such  things  or  notions  as  are  to  have  marks  or  names  assigned  to  them.” — Ed, 
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“ I.  O^fations  belonging  to  the  Mechanical  Faculties,  are  either  such  aa  do  refer  to  tho 
{ Leter;  for  the  forcible  motion  of  a thing  vpicards  or  downwards. 
j ( Lifting,  hcatf,  futise,  adranr.e,  detate,  exalt,  Owr,  Craiie. 

I \ Y)ei^T^6smg,  strein,  stresa^  veigh  doum.. 

Balance ; for  trial  of  the  vta^ight  of  things,  or  the  ftrepoude rating  vfane  side. 
n ( Librating,  halancing. 
f Biassing,  prepomlerate. 

Wedge ; for  the  diriding  of  hard  tough  bodies ; to  which  may  be  opposed  the  thrusting  of 
them  close  together. 

{Cleaving,  rire,  slit,  split,  Cleft,  Chink,  Chat,  Crerise. 

Compressing,  crib,  gripe,  pinching,  press,  squeezing,  straining,  rcring,  nip,  twing,  throng, 
crowd,  crush,  constiqwtion,  bulge, 

■ Pvlly,  when  the  mover  and  moved  continue  their  contiguity  in  admotion,  or  amotion. 

Spoiling,  pluck,  tow,  tug,  Ivgg,  twing,  twitch,  draw,  drag,  Draught,  hale,  liemlsion,  vellica- 
tion,  distract. 

Thrusting,  push,  shore,  drive,  rush,  justle,  repell,  extrude,  intrude,  press,  throng,  crowd, 
cramm,  farce,  wedge  in,  vennve,  run  at,foin  at. 

Wheel ; by  continued  turning  about,  or  rolling  Inickward  or  forward. 

K I Yertiginuting,  turning  round, Rcrolution,wkeding,  flotation,  twh-l,  whirl,spinn, roll, round. 
■ I Volutation,  tumbling,  rolling,  wallow,  welter,  rock,  trundle,  waddle. 

Screw,  to  which  may  be  adjoined  for  some  affinity,  the  action  of  that  concave  Instrument  used 
for  the  projection  of  icater. 
g ( Screwing,  Winch. 

. " I Syringing,  squirting,  spirt,  spouting. 

Spring,  wherein  there  is  a motion  of  restitution  ; to  which  may  be  annexed  for  its  affinity, 
i\\e  forcible  putting  a thing  out  of  its  natural  tension  and  posture, 
y ( Springing,  elastical,fUlip>. 

\ Bending,  bote,  warp,  crooke. 


“ II.  Those  are  styled  Mixed  Mechanical  operations,  which  are  not  appropriate  to  any  one 
kind  of  art,  but  are  general  and  common  to  many.  These  do  concern  the 
' Uniting  or  separating  of  several  bodies;  considered  more 
( Simjdy, 

! Binding,  gird,  Band,  Bond,  Bundle,  Packet,  Fardle,sheafe,  faggot,  tack,  lace,  swaddle 
swathing,  trussing,  girt,  surcingle. 

Loosening,  unbind,  undoe,  solve,  lax,  slack,  relaxation. 

Relatively  to  the  affections  of  Binding,  viz. of  the  bond  by  a knot,  or  confused  kinds 
L of  knots. 

! Tying,  Knot,  Node,  bracing,  buckling,  coupling,  fastning,  knit,  furling. 

Tangling,  entatigle,  hamper,  ravel,  perplex,  snarled,  felter,  intricate,  involved,  Intrigues, 
extricate,  complicate,  insnare.  Labyrinth. 

Concealing,  or  manifesting ; either  more 
f Common. 

I Covering,  heal.  Veil,  shroud,  hide,  whelm,  stop,  Canopy,  Hood,  Lid,  palliate,  cloake, 
overlay,  overrun,  overshadow. 

Uncovering,  open,  expose,  discover,  shew,  reveal,  naked,  unmask,  unveil. 

{,&p>ecial,  relating  to  containing  bodies. 

! Shutting,  stop,  close,  inclosing,  immure,  exclude,  seclude,  recluse,  obstruct.  Wink,  fold 
up,  pinn  xip,  sowe  up,  seal  uj>,  corke  up,  lute  uj),  lock  up,  jnU  to  the  door. 

Opening,  breaking  up>,  disclose,  display.  Expansion,  gap,  tslade.  Aperture,  unstop, 
expose,  lay  or  set  open. 

^Putting  of  things  nearer  together,  or  farther  asunder ; either 
( More  general. 


i Gathering,  Collect-ion,  assemble,  convene,  compeile,  levy,  raise  men  or  money.  Receiver 
rake  or  scrape  together,  rally,  glean,  pick  up. 

Scattering,  disezm,  disperse,  dissipate,  sprinkle,  strew,  inspersion. 

More  particular ; with  reference  to  the 
[■  Capacity  of 

Consistent  bodies,  and  such  as  are  not  supposed  to  be  contained. 

! Heaping,  accumulate,  amass,  lay  up,  stow, pile.  Stack,  Mow,  Cock,  Rick,  Shock,  Drift 
Dunghill,  mixen. 

Spreading,  diffuse,  Expansion,  display,  Suffusion,  strew,  run,  plash,  lay  cloth. 

Fluid  Bodies,  and  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  something. 

! Filling,  replenish.  Repletion,  full,  plenary,  sated,  staw,  cram,  stuff,  f arse,  recruit. 
Emptying,  evacuate,  vacant,  Vacuity,  rid,  void,  exhaust,  Chasm,  clear,  lanke,  lave, 
draw  dry. 

Motion  of  bodies,  chiefly  fluids  ; according  to  the  more  general  name : or  that  which  is 
L involuntary,  and  besides  intention. 
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Pouring,  Effusion,  Infusion,  gush,  guggling,  yeicef,  Tnnntl. 
Spilling,  sheddina,  run  out,  seeth  over. 


“ III.  Operations  belonging  to  Agriculture,  do  concern  either 

The  Ground,  or  Land : in  respect  of. 

Loosening  it;  either  by  single  persons;  or  by  the  help  of  draining  Beasts. 
j I Digging,  delve,  break  up,  spit,  spade. 

j Plowing,  tilling,  breaking  up,  coulter,  share. 
j Breaking  the  dods,  and  smoothing  the  surface, 
n \ Harrowing. 

I Rolling. 

Helping  or  directing  the  fertility  of  the  Ground,  by  adding  some  nev  matter,  or  removing 
the  impediments  of  noxious  Plants. 
o i Manuring,  cultivate,  dunging,  marling,  soiling.  Tilth,  culture. 

■ I Weeding, 

The  Grane  or  Seed,  chiefly  of  Herbs  ; in  respect  of 
Putting  it  into  the  ground,  or  taking  it  off  from  the  ground  upon  its  maturity. 

^ I Sowing,  seminate. 

\ Heaping,  mowing.  Crop,  Harvest,  Sithe,  Sickle,  stubble,  swartk. 

Separating  of  it  from  the  straw  or  lesser  husks; 
g i Threshing,  Flail. 

■ ( Winnowing,  Fan,  Ventilation. 

L The  Propagation  of  2'rees  or  Shrubs,  chiefly  by 

f Putting  the  Hoot  of  the  Plant  in  the  ground  ; to  which  may  be  adjoined,  the  puttino  of 
Grain  segregate! y into  the  ground,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  pulse. 

„ i Planting,  implant. 

\ Setting. 

.Toyning  a part  of  one  plant  to  another,  either  to  the  top  of  the  body,  or  some  branch  being 
cut,  or  to  the  sides  of  the  body. 
i Grafting,  ingraft,  Imp. 

‘ ■ I Inocolating. 

Cutting  off  snp>crfluous  Branches;  to  which  may  be  adjoyned,  the  cutting  down  of  the  whole. 
„ J Pruning,  dressing,  cutting,  coping. 

\ Felling,  grubb.  Wood-fall. 

“ IV.  By  Fabrile  Operations,  {Smith,  Carpenter,  Mason,  <^c.)  are  meant  all  such  kinds  of 
works  as  do  primarily  concern  our  Houses  or  Utensils,  whether  for  necessity  or  ornament  : to 
wliich  may  be  adjoyned,  those  operations  which  concern  the  making  of  earthen  ware,  styled, 
Figulatory,  Potter.  These  are  distinguishable  into  such  as  denote 
I'  Dissolution  of  Continuity ; either  by 

Separating  of  some  thin  parts  from  the  surface  of  a body  by  rubbing  with  an  edge  , or 
breaking  the  body  itself  into  m inute  parts  by  percussion  with  some  obtuse  body, 
j I Shaving,  scrajAng,  raze,  razour. 

\ Contusion,  bruising,  pounding,  stamping,  h'aying,  morter,  pestle. 

Dividing  from  a body  same  small  part ; either  by  affriction  upon  a stone,  or  icith  an  iron 
instrument. 

cy  i Grinding,  attrition,  Gnst,  Quern,  Mill. 

\ Filing,  liaspe. 

L Dividing  the  parts  of  a body,  by  cutting  it,  either  in  roundish  caveties,  or  in  oblong  scissurcs. 

! Boring,  perforate,  foraminate,  pierce,  Bodkin,  Dril,  Awle,  Gimlet,  Wimble,  2 repann, 
Alegre. 

Sawing,  Saw,  whipsaw,  ^ c. 

Uniting,  either  of  metalline  or  other  bodies,  by  some  third  body  adhering. 

^ i Sodering,  Cement,  luting. 

\ Gluing,  cementing,  glutinous,  conglutinate. 

Shaping  of  bodies  into  particular  figures  ; cither  by 
{ Hammering  or  Melting. 

5_  porgiilg. 

\ Casting,  melt,  founding,  fusile,  molde. 

Cutting,  either  a solid  andbulky,  or  a jlatfgure. 
g i Can-ing,  Sculpture. 

I Graving,  engrave,  etching. 

Compressing  of  a soft  body  ; or  circumagitating  either  a soft,  or  hard  body, 
i Kneading,  moulding,  plastic. 

• I Turning,  Lathe.  _ n ^ 

Adorning  the  surface  of  the  body ; either  bg  variety  of  colours,  or  adding  an  external  lustre  lo  «. 
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( Painting,  limn,  draw,  enamel,  fucus,pensU. 

I VarnisLlng,  size. 

V.  Sartorian  Operations  do  concern  either  the 

' Preparations  of  stuffs ; by  . , 

(Making  several  vegetable  or  animal  substances  into  Thread. 

i Twisting,  toj'tion,  wreath,  tcrUhing,  twine,  winding. 

Spinning,  (^inster.  Rock,  Distaff. 

Joynhig  such  Threads  together  into  Cloth. 

n ( Weaving,  Texture,  Contexture, Loom,  Web,  braid,  woven,  Hurdle, Shuttle,  Wicker,  Malt 
■ I Knitting. 

t Thickening  and  colouring  such  cloth. 

„ i Fulling,  milling.  Fuller. 

■ I Dying,  stain,  tincture,  tinge,  ingrain. 

Making  of  StuiFs  into  Vests ; either  by 
^ Uniting  necessary,  and  cutting  off  unnecesssary  parts. 

1 . J Sowing,  Stitch,  Seam-ster,  Suture,  Welt,  needle,  dearn,  quilt,  draw  cloth,  rip. 

\ ■ I Clipping,  Scissoi’s,  shear,  shorn,  cut. 

\ Placing  together  the  parts  in  greater  or  lesser  plicatures. 

- i Folding,  wrap,  lap,  plait,  clinching,  clutching,  doubling,  envelop. 

■ I Curling,  crisping,  frizling,  furling. 

^Preserving  of  such  stuffs  or  vests  clean;  common  likewise  to  other  things. 

'By  the  help  of  ^vater  or  liquor ; either  when 
("filings  are  jmt  into,  and  agitated  in  the  water ; to  which  may  be  opposed  the  putting 
upon  them  other  bodies  of  a more  gross  consistence ; styled, 
f Washing,  scouring.  Lotion,  rince,  Laver,  Laundress,  gurgling. 

6.  < Smearing,  daubing,  anoint,  ointment.  Unction,  greaze,  chrism ; and  many  with  [5c] 
( as  bespaxd,  spit,  spue,  sprinkle. 

Water  is  imbibed  and  communicated  to  the  thing ; to  which  may  be  adjoined,  for  its 
affinity,  the  putting  of  things  into  liquor  in  order  to  the  communicating  of  some  new 
^ quality  to  such  liquor. 

{Soaking,  steeping,  emhrewing,  macerating,  tcatering  Land,  &c.,  bathing,  imbibe,  sinkc, 
sop,  brewis,  emhrew. 

Infusion,  watering  Fish,  &c.,  macerate.  Decoction,  impregnate. 

By  externed  Motion  of  or  upon  them,  more  or  less  violent. 

g { Rubbing,  scrape,  Fnction,Frication,scruh,chafe,  Attrition,  frit,  gall,  scoicr,  taw, grate. 
' ( Wiping,  stroke,  terse,  handkerchief,  towel,  knapkin. 

^By  Instruments  to  separate  those  minuter  bodies  which  adhere  to  the  superficies, 
g I Brushing,  sweeping,  Beesom,  Whisk,  Brush,  Broom,  Maukin. 

I Combing,  carding,  currying. 


“ VI.  By  Chymical  Operations  are  meant  such  kind  of  works  as  tend  to  the  changing  of  bodies, 
with  respect  to  the  position  and  figure  of  their  minuter  parts.  By  this,  amongst  other  ends, 
medicaments  are  usually  prepared  ; for  which  reason  those  kind  of  operations  styled  Pharma- 
ceutical, belonging  to  the  apothecary,  may  be  hereunto  annexed. 

The  operations  belonging  to  this  head,  do  concern  the  changing  and  preparing  of  bodies  ; 
either  by 

'Instruments,  for  the  reduction  of  them  into  minute  parts  ; by  compression  and  affriction  be- 
twixt two  hard  bodies ; or  by  separating  the  parts  so  reduced,  through  a porous  plain. 
j i Grinding. 

( Sifting,  bolting.  Sieve,  siereing,  ranging. 

Liquors;  either 

Changing  the  consistence  of  bodies  ; by  reducing  them  into  a more  liquid,  or  a more  dry 
consistence. 

2 I Dissolution,  melt,  liquifie,  dissolve,  thaw,  fusil,  fiux,  run  about. 

■ _ ( Coagulation,  congealing.  Clod,  Curd,  Geliy,  Clottered  Gore,  Concretion,  grumous. 

■ Dividing  hard  bodies  into  minute  parts  ; by  an  acid  liquor,  through  which  such  parts  are 
dispersed  ; or  sinking  down  of  such  qoarts  to  the  bottom,  by  the  mixture  of  some  other 
liquor. 

g i Corrosion,  eating,  fretting,  gnawing,  caustic. 

( Precipitation,  settling. 

L Separating  of  these  parts  from  the  liquor  ; by  passing  them  through  a porous  body ; either 
downward,  or  both  upward  and  dowmvard. 

. J Straining,  Percolation,  squeeze,  colender. 

( Filtration, 

^Heat,  applicable  chiefly  either  to 
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’Liquid  bodies ; which  being  kept  for  some  considerable  time  in  a gentle  heat,  upon  this 
^ usually  follows,  either  the  ’ V ' 

f Loosening  the  imcard  parts  of  such  hod,ieSy90^iK  by  agitation  they  loork  one  upon  another; 
styled, 

g i Digestion. 

I Fermentation,  v;orJc,  fret,  Leven,  Yeast,  Barm,  Bennet, 

Separating  of  the  finer  parts,  by  raising  them  up  in  the  form  of  a liquor  ; or,  the  farther 
L separating  of  the  more  spirituous  from  the  icatery  parts  of  this  liquor, 
f.  ( Distillation,  still.  Limbeck,  cohobation. 

( Rectifying. 

^llnrd  and  solid  bodies;  either  by 

' Driving  axcay  the  more  mater y and  volatil  parts  and  leaving  the  more  solid ; oi’,  raising 
the  volatil  parts  in  the  form  of  a salt. 

» ( Charring,  c/;wrA-,  Tinder. 

' I Subliming, 

Burning  away  the  combustible  quarts  of  a body ; or  turning  the  parts  remaining  after  such 
, burning  into  a liquor. 
g i Calcination. 

^ \ I Lixiviatioii,  deliquiate.  Lye,  Buck.” 


APPENDIX.— No.  VIII. 

New  Principles  of  Instruction,  proposed  as 
applicable  to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  those 
Superior  Branches  of  Learning,  the  Exer- 
cises already  applied  with  so  much  success 
to  the  Elementary  Bi-anches. 

The  following  principles  not  having  any 
particular  connexion  with  the  New  System, 
nor  having  been  included  in  the  attestation 
given  in  favour  of  that  system  by  extensive 
experience,  could  not  present  a sufficient  title 
to  be  included  in  the  Table.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  candidates  for  examination,  they  arc, 
however,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
competent  authorities. 

It  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  a question  for 
learners  and  adepts  in  the  science  to  answer 
to  themselves,  whether,  in  this  same  method, 
additional  promptitude  may  not  be  found,  as 
well  as  positive  facilities,  for  the  arranging 
of  geometrical  ideas  in  their  minds,  and  aid- 
ing the  communication  of  them,  upon  occa- 
sion, to  others,  whether  in  the  character  of 
learners  or  adepts. 

I. 

Principles,  with  correspondent  Exercises, 
applying  specially  or  exclusively  to  Geometry. 

X.Geometrical-Ilelation — Verbally-Expressing, 
or  Burely-Verhal-Ex]>re.ssion-Maximizing, 
or  Diagram-Occasionall y-Dhcarding  Brin- 
ciple. 

2.  Bractieal-Use-Indication-Maximizing,  or 
Bract  ical-  Application  - Maximizing  Brin- 
ciple. 

3.  Genealogical-TaUe-Emjdoying,  or  Synoq}- 
tic-Filiatmi- Indicating  Brinciple. 

4.  Speciid  Visible  Sign- Employment-Maxi- 
111  izi  ug,  or  V'erbal-J'.xiiressloii  ■ Occasionally - 
J)iseu id ing  Prlncij  U. 


II. 

5.  Key-Presenting,  or  Contrivance-Indicating 
Princiqile.* 

Among  the  five  above-mentioned  principles, 
of  the  four  that  apply  to  Geometry,  between 
the  first  and  the  fourth  an  intimate  relation 
will,  at  first  glance,  be  seen  to  have  place, 
they  being  in  fact  the  converse  of  each  other. 
But,  of  the  fouHh,  neither  the  use,  nor  conse- 
quently the  nature,  can  be  fully  explained  till 
that  of  the  third,  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient, has  been  brought  to  view.  In  the 
character  of  exercises  or  modes  of  learning,  the 
utility  of  them,  has,  in  both  instances,  received, 
though  in  respect  of  the  number  of  the  learners, 
as  yet  but  on  a narrow  scale,  the  attestation 
of  experience. 

I.  Geometriced-Ilelation-  Verbally-Expressing, 
or  Purely-  Verbed-Expression-Maximizmg,  or 
Diagram-Occasioncdty-DiscardingPrinciple. 

Of  this  principle,  the  great  nse  is,  to  serve 
as  a test,  and,  by  that  means,  an  instrument 
of,  and  security  for,  intellection. — See  above. 
Exercise  No.  9,  Princip.  No.  24.  (pp.  44,  51.) 

3Iode  of  Performing  this  Exercise. 

Without  the  aid  of  any  diagram,  and,  con- 
sequently, without  the  use  of  any  of  those 
signs,  such  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which,  as  often  as  for  bringing  to  mind  the 
figure  in  question,  a diagram  or  delineation  of 
it  is  employed,  are  necessary  for  designating 
and  distinguisliing  from  each  other  the  parts 
of  the  figure,  a qiroqiosition  (in  the  geometrical 
sense  of  the  word)  and,  consequently,  tlie 
figure  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  expressed 
in  words  alone  ; which  words  will,  of  course, 
be  such,  that  every  proposition  (using  the 
word  proposition  in  the  logical  and  grammati- 

* Besides  those  here  enumerated,  two  other  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in  this  No.  of  Appendi.v,  viz. 
Demand  for  Kevision  of  the  Field  of  Mathematics, 

and  Tiitercoiivertibility  of  Gecnietiy  and  Algebra. 
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cal  sense)  which  they  serve  to  constitute,  will 
be  wliat  is  called  a general  proposition,  haying 
for  its  subject  not  merely  an  individual  object, 
but  a class,  genus,  or  sort,  of  objects. 

Without  the  aid  of  any  diagram,  any  such 
description,  can  it  then  be  given  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  intelligible  % From  his  own  ex- 
perience,— from  experiments  made  at  his 
suggestion,  in  the  instance  of  three  persons,  at 
two  widely  distant  points  of  time, — the  writer 
of  these  pages  is  enabled  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  In  the  instance  of  two  of  them, 
the  experiment  began  with  Ruelid’s  Elements, 
aud  went  no  farther  than  the  first  six  books. 
In  the  instance  of  the  other  person,  it  began 
with  one  of  the  most  copious,  and,  at  that  time, 
best  approved  institutional  works  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions* and  was  continued,  if  he  misrecollects 
not,  to  the  very  end.  In  both  instances  the 
papers  in  which  the  descriptions  in  question 
are  contained,  are  in  his  possession,  though  at 
tliis  moment  not  accessible.  In  all  three 
instances  the  learners  were  of  a self-directing 
age.  What  was  done,  was  done  purely  for 
the  satisfaction  as  well  as  instruction  of  the 
operators  themselves,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
exercise  for  the  satisfoction  of  a teacher ; for, 
except  the  learners  themselves,  in  no  one  of 
the  three  instances  was  there  any  teacher  in 
the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Conic  Sections, 
though  he  himself  neither  did  at  that  time 
read,  nor  since  then  has  ever  read,  so  much  as 
a page  of  what  was  written,  yet,  so  it  was, 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  written  in  his  pre- 
sence : and  well  does  he  remember  the  tokens 
of  self-satisfaction,  as  well  as  promptitude  aud 
velocity,  with  which  the  performance  of  the 
self-imposed  task,  continued  as  it  was  during 
a course  of  some  months,  was  accompanied, — 
symptoms  which,  for  such  a length  of  time, 
nothing  but  the  full  sense  of  continual  success 
could  assuredly  have  25roduced. 

But,  without  a perfect  conception,  or,  at 
any  rate,  without  the  supposed  consciousness 
of  such  perfect  conception,  a task  of  this  kind 
and  of  this  length  never  could  have  been  per- 
formed. From  first  to  last  no  diagram  having 
been  employed,  consequently,  no  reference  to 
any  actually  drawn  diagram  made,  it  is  only 
by  words— by  words  of  a purely  general 
nature,  that  the  several  relations  borne  by  the 
several  parts  of  the  figures  in  question  to  each 
other,  that  the  ideas  in  question,  could  have 
been  expressed.  But,  in  this  way,  the  ideas 
in  question  having  actually  been  expressed, 
how  much  superior,  in  the  character  of  an 
intellectual  test,  this  species  of  exercise  cannot 
but  have  been,  in  comparison  with  any  other, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  without  entering  into  any 
diagrammatical  exemplifications,  be  found 
sufficiently  intelligible. 

For  this  purpose  a particular  mode  of ! 
designation,  applicable  to  the  several  parts  j 
•ff  a geometrical  figure,  required  to  be  dc-  i 


tlwniUov'i,  u far  as  recollection  serves. 


vised,  and  was  devised  and  settled  accordingly. 
For  example,  in  order  that  such  words  of 
designation  as  right,  left,  top,  bottom,  and  the 
like,  might  be  capable  of  being  employed,  it 
was  necessary  that,  of  the  figure  of  wliich 
a description  was  to  be  given,  the  position 
should  be  determined.  But,  once  for  all,  care 
■was  taken  to  declare  and  record,  that  it  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  description  and  ex- 
emplification that,  so  far  as  concerned  position, 
this  declaration  was  made  ; and  that,  in  what- 
soever position  the  figure  Avere  placed,  the 
species  it  belonged  to  and  the  properties  it 
possessed  would  be  the  same. 

I.  Enunciation  or  enunciative  part, — enun- 
ciative,  viz.  of  the  proposition  to  be  demons- 
trated.F 

II.  Demonstration  or  demonstrative  part. 
In  every  portion  of  discourse,  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  term  proposition — a proposition — is 
customarily  applied  by  geometricians,  these 
two  parts  at  least  Avill  be  found.  To  these 
will  in  most  instances  be  found  added  Avhat 
may  be  termed  the  direction — directive  part, 
or  preparativelg  directive  part,  viz.  the  part 
by  which  direction  is  given  for  the  operation 
to  be  performed,  and  for  necessary  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  originally  exhibited  or  con- 
ceived figure,  for  the  purpose  oi  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  demonstration. 

In  Euclid’s  Elements  Avithout  exception, 
and  for  a considerable  extent,  if  not  for  the 
most  part,  in  other  books,  in  the  higher  branches 
of  geometry,  in  giving  expression  to  the  enun- 
ciation as  above,  the  mode  of  purely  verbal 
designation  here  proposed  for  all  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  is  actually  employed.  But, 
so  far  as  this  practice  is  pursued,  the  proposi- 
tions (taking  the  word  proposition  in  the 
logical  sense)  are  uW  general;  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  them  are  all  general  ideas ; and  in 
this  original  state  it  is,  and  Avithout  need  of 
extension,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  have  place  in 
the  mind,  they  lie  there  ready  to  be  applied, 
upon  occasion,  to  all  such  individual  figures  as 
are  respectively  comprehended  within  their 
import. 

But  noAv,  instead  of  being  thus  general,  sup- 
pose the  mode  of  designating  them  such,  as  to 
confine  the  application  of  them  to  the  indivi- 


+ [Demonstrated.'\  Viz.,  either  that  what  is  as- 
serted, as  in  the  case  of  tiie  sort  of  proposition  called 
a theorem,  is  correct  and  true  ; or  tiiat  Avhat  has 
been  undertaken  to  l)e  done  (as  in  the  •'■use  of  the 
sort  of  proposition  called  a problem,"*  bas  accord- 
ingly been  done.  When  at;  v sueb  phrase  as  i-Ite  de- 
monstration of  a pvoposiiion  occurs,  the  sort  of 
propocidon  winch  cu  9ny  such  occasion  is  most  ant 
to  present  itself,  •$  a t/ieo^vn  ; and  this,  not  only 
\ because  theorem!)  move  frequently  occur  than  pro- 
I blems,  but  beenuse  hi  the  case  of  a problem,  the 
I term  (i/^aonstration  Avill  not  apply  in  such  manner 
as  to  complete  the  sense,  without  the  insertion  of  a 
number  of  words,  of  whicb,  in  the  other  case,  theJC 
is  no  need. 
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dual  figure,  exhibited  by  the  diagram  that 
acconipauies  them.  For  example,  instead  of 
saying,  a square  harinq  for  its  side  the  lonqest 
boundary  of  a right  angled  triangle  is  exactly 
equal  to  both  the  squares  taken  together,  trhich 
have  for  their  sides  respectively  the  ttco  other 
boundaries  of  the  sayne  triangle,  suppose  the 
proposition  worded  thus — in  the  triangle  in 
question  (describing  it  by  letters,)  the  sqyiare 
ha  ting  for  its  side  such  boundary  (describing  it 
again  by  letters,)  is  exactly  equal  to  both  the 
squares  taken  together,  vhich  have  for  their 
sides  respectirely  the  two  other  boundary  Hues, 
(describing  them  also  by  letters.) 

By  such  a mode  of  expression  or  designa- 
tion, if  it  bo  supposed  that  no  other  more  ge- 
neral mode  is  ever  added  or  substituted  to  it, 
what  general  ideas — what  practically  appli- 
cable instruction  would  be  conveyed  ? An- 
swer ; — Surely  not  any.  For  rendering  the 
proposition  susceptible  of  conveying  any  such 
instruction,  what  would  be  the  course  neces- 
sary to  be  pursued  ? Answer  ; — To  substitute 
to  this  diagrammatical  and  indieidualizing 
mode  of  expression  or  designation,  the  purely 
rerbal,  and  thence  general,  mode  of  expression 
or  designation  here  in  the  first  place  bi’ought  to 
view.  Here,  then,  before  any  real  acquisition 
in  the  way  of  science  can  be  made,  there  is  an 
additional  operation  that  must  be  performed, — 
an  additional  operation  requiring  much  greater 
exertion  of  mind  to  perform  it,  as  well  as  a 
much  greater  strength  and  maturity  of  mind 
to  be  able  to  perform  it,  than  the  original  one. 

This  general  mode  of  expression  or  designa- 
tion, which,  to  the  purpose  of  useful  and 
practically  applicable  intellection,  will,  in  the 
case  of  the  enunciation,  as  above  explained, 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  at  least  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  absolutely  necessary,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  parts  of 
the  proposition,  be  acknowledged  to  be  at 
least  useful ; useful,  viz.  on  the  supposition  oL 
its  being  y)ractica6Z<;;  and  that  it  is  practicable 
hath,  as  above,  been  already  proved  by  re- 
{)eated  experience,  without  any  contrary  expe- 
rience to  oppose  to  it. 

Diagram  occasionally  discarding  p>rinciple  ; 
by  the  word  occasionally,  thus  inserted  in  the 
composition  of  this,  one  of  the  names  to  be 
employed  for  the  designation  of  this  principle, 
intimation  is  given,  that  upon  the  diagram- 
■matical,  i.  e.  the  ordinary  mode  of  designation, 
no  permanent  exclusion  is  proposed  to  be  put : 
that  it  is  in  aid,  and  not  in  lieu,  of  that  ordi- 
nary mode,  that  the  one  proposed — the  purely 
verbal  mode — is  proposed  to  be  employed.  So 
far  is  any  such  constant  exclusion  of  the  ilia- 
graramatical  mode  from  being  intended,  that 
by  the  principle  mentioned  in  the  fourth  place, 
this  diagrammatical  mode  is  to  some  purposes, 
by  means  of  a set  of  adapted  signs,  proposed 
to  be  employed  by  itself : by  itself,  and  there- 
by to  the  occasional  and  temporary  exclusion 
of  the  verbal  mode. 

Tliat,  under  the  burthen  imposed  by  the 
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labour  of  forming,  by  means  of  a description 
given  in  the  purely  verbal  mode,  a concep- 
tion of  the  figure  meant  to  be  presented  to 
the  mind,  considerable  relief  will  very  fre- 
quently be  atforded  by  a glance  at  the  figure, 
cannot  admit  of  doubt.  For  facilitating  con- 
ception, in  the  first  instance,  the  verbal  mode 
and  the  diagrammatical  mode  will  thus  be 
employed  in  conjunction  : in  conjunction,  and 
so  far,  perhaps,  with  not  very  unequal  advan- 
tage. 

In  comparison  with  the  diagrammatical 
mode,  no  mean  advantages  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  attendant  on  the  purely  verbal  mode. 

1.  One  is — the  giving  to  the  general  ideas, 
the  presence  of  which  in  the  mind  is,  in  every 
instance,  necessary  to  intellection,  a sort  of 
perpetual  and  uniform  fixation,  by  means  of  a 
determinate  set  of  words, — thoroughly  consi- 
dered, apposite,  and  thereby,  sooner  or  later, 
perfectly  adequate  words,— instead  of  leaving 
those  general  ideas  to  be,  on  each  individual 
occasion,  in  a hasty,  and,  therefore,  frequently 
in  an  inadequate  manner,  caught  up  in  the 
way  of  abstraction  : caught  up  without  words 
for  the  fixation  of  them  ; and  therefore,  in  case 
of  error,  without  possibility  of  correction,  there 
being  no  permanent  or  determinate  object  to 
which  correction  can  apply. 

2.  The  other  advantage  is — the  saving  that 
will  frequently  be  made  of  the  expense  of 
time  and  labour,  necessarily  attached  to  the 
making  out  the  several  parts  of  the  figure,  by 
means  of  the  letters  employed  in  the  designa- 
tion ; and,  moreover,  of  the  perplexity,  and,  as 
it  were,  mental  stammering,  with  which  the 
operation  of  ringing  the  changes  upon  these 
letters  is,  especially  in  unpractised  minds,  so 
apt  to  be  attended.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it 
may  happen  that,  in  addition  to  the  general 
glance  taken  of  the  figure,  recurrence  to  tliese 
letters  may,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a con- 
ception of  this  or  tliat  part  of  it,  be  found 
necessary.  But  at  other  times  it  may  happen 
that  no  such  recurrence  will  be  found  neces- 
sary ; the  need  of  it  having  been  effectually 
superseded  by  the  purely  verbal  description, 
by  means  of  the  general  words  contained  in  it. 

A question  here  presents  itself,  as  one  which, 
by  any  learner  in  geometry,  might  not  unaptly 
be  put  to  the  author  of  any  institutional  work, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  occupied  in  teach- 
ing himself.  The  directions  and  reasonings, 
the  only  use  of  which  is  to  convey  so  many 
general  ideas,  why  is  it  that  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  them  you  have  not  (while  in  the  case 
of  the  enunciation  made  of  the  proposition  to 
be  demonstrated  you  actually  have)  employed 
the  correspondent  general  words  1 These  ge- 
neral words,  did  you  know  where  or  how  to 
find  them  ? Then,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not 
found  them  and  produced  them  1 With  all 
its  load  of  unavoidable  and  immoveable  diffi- 
culty, is  not  the  task  heavy  enough  for  us  ? 
Must  this  additional,  this  moveable  difficulty, 
be  left  pressing  on  us  ? These  same  general 
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and  only  adequate  words,  is  it  then  that  you 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them  ? You,  to 
whom,  by  so  many  years  of  study,  and  so  often 
continually  repeated  applications  to  practice, 
the  subject  has  been  rendered  so  perfectly 
familiar,— with  what  degree  of  consistency  can 
you  entertain  any  such  expectation  as  that 
to  all  of  whom  the  subject  is  perfectly  new, 
and  many  of  whom  are,  in  various  degrees, 
dull  or  inattentive,  or  both,  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  at  the  moment,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment, a work,  which  our  master  has  not  been 
able  to  perform  in  so  many  years  ? * 

Thus  much  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
open  to  dispute.  The  only  idea  which,  in  any 
case,  is  conveyed  by  the  individual  figure  iu 
question,  as  delineated  in  the  diagram  in  ques- 
tion,— the  individual  figure,  of  which  the  parts 
are  designated  by  the  letters  of  reference, — is 
an  individual  one.  But,  except  iu  as  far  as 
by  abstraction  from  these  individual  ideas, 
general  or  specific  ideas  are  formed,  from  no 
number  of  such  individual  diagrams,  can  any 
general  ideas,  applicable  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose, be  deduced.  This  process  of  generaliza- 
tion, the  learner  in  question,  is  he  competent 
to  the  performance  of  it  1 If  he  is,  then  pro- 
portioned and  equal  to  the  number  of  these 
acts  of  generalization  that  he  is  competent  to, 
and  performs  accordingly,  is  the  stock  of  ma- 
thematical science  which  he  actually  lays  up, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  time.  But,  in  any  given 
instance,  suppose  a general  idea  thus  formed, 
and  for  the  moment  laid  up,  note  well  the  great 
disadvantage  under  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  No  precise  form  of  general  words 
has  the  learner  before  him,  by  which  this  idea 
of  his  stands  expressed,  and  by  which,  were 
he  provided  with  it,  the  idea  might,  as  it  were, 
be  anchored  in  his  mind.  If  the  occasion  of 
making  application  of  it  recur  with  a certain 
degree  of  frequency,  he  will,  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  apt  words  for  the  expression  of 
it,  retain  it  in  a state  fit  for  use.  But  let  it, 
for  a certain  length  of  time,  be  unemployed, 
the  words  which  should  have  held  it  fast  being 
wanting,  the  consequence  is,  it  drops  out  of 
his  mind,  and  as  well  might  it  never  have  been 
lodged  there. 

Whatsoever  form  of  words  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  the  giving  expression  to  the  general 
idea,  which  the  individual  diagram  with  the 
letters  which  all  along  apply  to  it,  are  intended 
to  convey, — now,  suppose  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Euclid’s  proposition  as  above-mentioned,  ready 
provided,  and  extended  not  only  to  the  fro- 
positions,  hut  also  to  the  demonstrations,  and 
the  directions  by  which  the  'pre2oaratory  addi- 
tions to  the  figure  are  described.  Things  being 
in  this  state,  the  idea  from  the  very  first  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  mind,  in  all  its  generality  ; 
in  the  only  garb  and  condition  in  which  it  is 


* It  is  noticed,  as  the  result  of  experience,  tli.at 
such  a question  would  not  be  likely  to  be  put ; and 
that  learners  generally  avoid  verbal  modes. — Ed. 


capable  of  being  applied  to  use.  If  then  so  it 
is,  that,  from  the  proposition  in  question,  de- 
iiionstrations,  ae  above  included,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  deducing  any  idea  at  all,  that  idea 
is  a general  one,  an  idea  fit  for  use,  it  is  not  a 
mere  individual  idea,  having  for  its  necessary 
support  the  individual  figure.  In  that  case, 
employing  the  general  words  in  question,  or 
others  that  are  equivalent  to  them,  ho  will,  iu 
addressing  himself  either  to  a teacher  for  the 
purpose  of  proving,  or  to  a learner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating,  his  proficiency,  find 
himself,  on  the  occasion  of  any  line,  for  in- 
stance, which,  for  the  purpose  of  the  demon- 
stration, requires  to  be  drawn,  iu  a conditiou 
able  to  describe  it  by  words  designative  of  the 
relation  which,  when  dra^vn,  it  will  bear  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  figure  : he  will  not  say, 
draw  A B,  or  draw  A C,  leaving  it  for  the 
party  addressed  to  make  discovery  of  the  place 
which  the  line,  when  drawm,  will  occupy  ; a 
discovery  which,  otherwise  than  by  seeing  the 
diagram,  and  thereupon  copydng  that  part  of 
the  diagram,  he  will,  for  want  of  the  general 
words  in  question,  find  it  impossible  to  make. 

True  it  is,  that  without  actually  having 
given,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing, 
any  such  purely  verbal  description  of  it,  to 
have  framed  and  entertained  a clear,  correct, 
and  complete  conception  of  the  proposition  in 
question,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  altogether  pos- 
sible ; if  it  were  not,  scarcely  perhaps  would 
so  much  as  a single  person  be  found  by  whom, 
in  relation  to  any  such  proposition,  any  such 
conception  had  ever  been  entertained.  But 
not  the  less  true  is  it,  that  by  one  who,  upon 
being  required,  were  to  find  himself  ultimately 
unable  to  give,  in  relation  to  it,  that  sort  of 
purely  verbal  description,  no  such  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  conception  of  it  could  really 
be  entertained. 

Of  the  pro2}Ositions  themselves  (considered 
as  distinct  from  the  demonstrations  and  the 
introductory  steps,  as  above)  by  Euclid  a de- 
scription of  the  sort  in  question — a purely  ver- 
bal description — has,  as  in  every  instance,  been 
actually  given.  But,  when  he  comes  to  the 
introductory  steps,  (preparatory  additions,) 
then  it  is,  that,  as  if  to  save  the  ti’ouble  of 
finding  for  his  conceptions  an  adequate  assis- 
tance of  general  expressions,  having  given  his 
diagram,  it  is  to  the  component  parts  of  that 
individual  diagram,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  that  he  refers  us.  Draw  the 
line  A B,  or  draw  B C,  says  the  direction  that 
he  gives  us.  But  on  what  account  was  it  that 
he  required  us  to  draw  this  line  1 Plainly  on 
this  account,  and  no  other,  viz.  on  account  of 
a certain  relation  which  the  line  so  drawn 
would,  when  dra\\ni,  be  found  to  bear  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  figure  ; it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  some  such  relation  that  the  lines,  when 
drawn,  can  be  applicable  to  the  purpose.  But, 
by  the  letters  A B,  or  B C,  is  this  relation  in 
any  degree  expressed  1 Not  it,  indeed.  That 
same  instructive,  that  same  intellection-promng, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  intellection-conveying 
mode  of  expression  which  he  uniformly  applied 
to  his  proposUiotis, — i.  e.  the  mere  grammati- 
cal sentence,  enunciative,  in  each  instance,  of 
the  geometrical  relation,  the  existence  of  which 
is  thereby  undertaken  to  be  demonstrated — 
how  happened  it  that  he  did  not  continue  the 
application  of  it  to  his  demonstrations,  and  the 
directions  given  for  the  preparatory  steps  1 
Had  the  question  been  put  to  him  ; /w  de- 
spatch, would  probably  have  beeu  his  answer. 
But, /or  want  of  knoicing  very  well  how,  would 
not  improbably  have  been  the  more  correct 
answer  ; and,  at  any  rate,  what  should  be  not 
only  a correct  answer,  but,  moreover,  an  addi- 
tion to  such  effect  as  would  have  been  necessary 
to  the  forming  a complete  one.  For  the  com- 
position of  a book  of  instruction  upon  that  plan, 
the  human  mind  had  not,  in  his  time,  made 
sufficient  advance.  The  mathematician  is  one 
sort  of  person ; the  logician  is  another.  It  is  by 
generalization  that  all  inventions  are  accom- 
plished ; most  discoveries  made.  But  gene- 
ralization by  Avholesale,  generalization  upon 
an  all-comprehensive  scale,  is  the  work  of  the 
logician  : it  is,  by  the  same  process,  performed 
upon  a comparatively  small  scale,— performed, 
as  it  were,  by  driblets, — that  the  particular 
discoveries  in  Mechanical  Philosophy,  in  Che- 
mical Philosophy,  and  even  in  Mathematics, 
have  been  made.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
progress  in  a certain  track  ; another  thing  to 
be  able  to  give  a description,  a clear,  and  cor- 
rect, and  complete,  and  easily  apprehensible, 
description  of  the  progress  so  made  in  that 
same  track. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  field  of  science,  infancy,  under  the 
preposterous  name  of  antiquity, — infancy  con- 
tinues to  set  the  law  to  maturity;  inexperience 
to  exjyerience. 

In  regard  to  this  gap  in  the  mass  of  requisite 
instruction,  ask  for  the  reason  of  its  existence ; 
if,  by  the  word  reason,  be  meant  a productive 
cause,  having  its  root  in  the  essential  nature 
of  the  subject,  no  such  reason  will  be  found. 
But  if,  by  the  word  reason,  be  meant  a cause 
having  its  root  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what,  in  every 
part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  lies 
constantly  under  our  eyes. 

Authority  and  habit. — In  these  two  words, 
in  as  far  as  sinister  interest  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, may  be  seen  the  cause  of  all  deficiencies 
in  the  system  of  instruction  which  (time  for 
the  operation  not  having  been  wanting)  con- 
tinue unsupplied.  Authority, — the  authority 
of  great  names  : habit, — the  habit  of  continu- 
ing to  travel  without  reflection,  in  the  track 
iu  which,  with  or  without  reflection,  men  have 
begun,  or  continued  to  travel  already. 

In  the  use  of  general  terms  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  correspondent  «7c?im?Z  relations 
between  the  correspondent  sorts  of  figures  and 
parts  of  figures,  Euclid,  the  fatiier  of  Geo- 
metry, went  not  beyond  the  collection  of  words 


expressive  of  the  purely  enunciative  part  of 
the  discourse  called  a proposition  ; for  the 
demonstrative  part  and  the  preparatory  part 
he  left  it  to  the  learner  to  deduce  the  general 
ideas  from  the  individual  objects,  presented 
by  the  individual  diagram,  iu  company  with 
the  words,  of  which,  by  the  reference  made  to 
it,  the  import  was  in  like  manner  individua- 
lized. Can  there  be  any  need  of  doing,  or  so 
much  as  use  in  doing,  that  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  father  of  the  science,  was  not  fit,  or  at 
least  not  necessary,  to  be  done  ? 

The  papers  in  question,  in  and  by  which  ap- 
plication was,  so  long  ago  made,  of  the  purely- 
verbal-cxpression-maximizing  principle  to  a 
large  portion  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  not  being 
immediately  accessible,  an  exemplification  of 
it  applied  to  the  first  proposition  of  these  Ele- 
ments, has,  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  been 
hastily  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.*  To  save  recurrence 
to  books,  along  with  it  is  given  a reprint  of 
the  same  proposition  as  exhibited  in  the  cus- 
tomary form  in  Mr  Professor  Playfair's  Ele- 
ments of  that  science. 

Whether  in  any,  'nd  if  in  any,  in  what 
degree,  the  conception  of  the  subject  is  facili- 
tated by  the  mode  here  proposed,  is  a question, 
to  the  answering  of  which,  an  understanding 
matured,  and  in  other  respects  not  ill  furnished, 
bnt  by  which  little  or  no  attention  has  hap- 
pened to  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  branch 
of  science,  will  be  in  a particular  degree  well 
adapted. 

Mode  of  making  the  experiment,  to  try  the 

utility  of  the  proposed  mode,  so  far  as  coix- 

cerns  facility  of  conception. 

1.  Try  whether  the  piirely  verbal  mode  of 
designation  is  intelligible  without  a diagram. 
For  this  purpose,  the  diagram,  as  given  with- 
out the  letters  of  reference,  and  the  diagram, 
as  given  with  the  letters  of  reference,  should 
both  be  covered. 

2.  If  it  be  not  perfectly  or  readily  intelli- 
gible without  a diagram,  uncover  that  diagram 
which  has  not  any  letter  of  reference. 

3.  If  it  be  not  perfectly  or  readily  intelli- 
gible even  then,  uncover  now  the  diagram 
which  has  the  letters  of  reference. 

As  to  the  giving  facilities  to  conception,  by 
this  advantage,  should  it  iu  any  way  be  found 
included  among  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
mode,  not  only  in  the  instance  of  each  scholar 
would  the  labour  be  alleviated,  and  expendi- 
ture of  time  diminished,  but  in  a greater 
degree  than  antecedently  to  experience  would 
perhaps  be  expected,  the  number  of  the  scholars 


* This  “ exemplification ’’has  not  been  discovered 
among  the  MtjS. : but  the  method  proposed  by  J>Ir 
lientliam  wiis  {pevbaps  is)  iu  use,  to  somc  exiciit, 
ill  the  University  of  DubiJu,  and  there  is  in  exis- 
tence a small  tract,  contaiii’.iij;  the  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  ciemmistrateJ  iu  words  alcne, 
(published  in  Dublin.) — Ed. 
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reaping  from  this  part  of  the  instruction  sub- 
stantial benefit  would  be  increased. 

Even  in  the  grammar  school,  under  the  old 
and  still  subsisting  mode,  large  according  to 
an  eminent  and  most  amply  experienced  mas- 
ter * is  the  proportion  of  scholars  by  whom,  at 
the’  end  of  a long  series  of  years,  no  efficient 
learning  is  obtained.  Larger,  again,  by  far, 
among  those  by  whom,  after  years  spent  in 
the  endeavour,  on  one  part,  to  infuse  learning 
in  this  shape,  on  the  other  to  imbibe  it,  [is  the 
proportion  by  whom,]  no  efficient  stock  of  it  is 
obtained. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Ass’s  Bridge,  the 
6th  proposition,  in  the  very  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid, is  the  known  stumbling-block,  the  ne  plus 
ultra  to  many  a labouring  miiid.+  Why  ? 
Because,  to  the  purpose  of  clear  conception, 
to  the  purpose  of  efficient  instruction,  the 
method  traced  out  by  Euclid,  and  followed 
blindfold  for  so  many  ages,  is  lamentably  in- 
competent. In  the  Chrestomathic  School,  it 
may  be  presumed  with  some  confidence,  there 
will  be  no  Ass’s  Bridge. 

The  Ass’s  Bridge  having  thus  presented 
itself  to  view,  the  temptation  of  exhibiting 
this  additional  test  of  the  utility  of  the  purely 
Terbal-expresston-maxhmzing  principle  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  To  the  labour  of  giving 
expression  in  this  mode  to  Euclid’s  first  pro- 
position, has,  accordingly,  been  added  in  the 
Appendix,  the  corresponding-like  labour  ap- 
plied to  the  5th  proposition,  called  the  Ass’s 
Bridge.]: 

To  what  length  in  the  field  of  mathematics 
this  substitution  of  ordinary  and  unabbreviated 
language,  to  scientific  and  abbreviated,  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  capable  of  being  carried 
with  advantage,  can  scarcely  be  determined 
antecedently  to  experiment.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  in  the  details,  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  algebraical  operations,  i.  e.  on  any 
other  occasion,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  explanation,  practised  in  tlie  way  of 
instruction,  it  cannot  be  carried  over  the  whole. 
For  in  as  far  as  pursued  in  detail,  the  system 
of  abbreviation  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  operations  themselves,  when 
taken  in  the  aggregate.  But  for  this  assist- 
ance, a long  life  might  be  consumed  before 
more  than  a small  part  of  those  which  have 
actually  been  performed,  could  be  perused  and 
understood,  after  their  being  respectively  in- 
vented, not  to  speak  of  the  labour  expended 
in  the  course  of  the  invention. 

But  while  the  uses  of  ordinary  language 
were  confined  to  the  giving  expression  toprm- 
ciples,  i.  e.  to  propositions  of  so  general  and 
extensive  a nature,  as  that  by  each  of  them 
large  bundles  of  details,  bundles  more  or  less 
large  and  copious  [might  be  embraced,]  whe- 


*  See  Mr  Pillans’  Letter,  supra,  p.  Cl. 

+ In  practice,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case. — JUd. 
t-  This,  like  the  former  exemplification,  has  not 
been  found. — £d 


ther  a degree  of  progress,  considerable  enough 
to  be  productive  of  sensible  advantage,  might 
not  thus  be  made,  is  a matter  to  which  experi- 
ment may  bo  looked  to  for  a determinate  an- 
swer ; and  in  the  meantime  the  conjectures,  in 
anticipative  views  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
learned,  for  a provisional  one. 

In  proportion  as  in  the  character  of  p.rin- 
ciples,  a number  of  these  propositions,  all  ex- 
pressed in  ordinary  language,  are  brought  to 
view, — and  laid  before  the  reader  all  of  them 
in  one  view, — such  point  of  conformity  and 
disconformity  will,  it  may  be  expected,  be 
found  to  have  place  among  them,  as  will 
enable  the  mind  to  bind  a number  of  them 
together  into  bundles,  capable  of  being  each 
of  them  designated  by  a term  of  more  exten- 
sive import,  these  bundles  into  still  smaller 
bundles,  and  so  on : at  each  step  of  this  ab- 
stractive process,  the  number  of  the  bundles 
thus  diminishing,  and  the  extent  of  each  thus 
receiving  increase.  To  what  length  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  suft'er  this  process  to  bo 
carried  on,  the  greatest  adept  would  scarcely 
venture  to  predict.  But,  that  the  further  it 
were  carried  on,  the  more  clear  and  complete 
would  be  the  view  thus  rendered  obtainable, 
will  hardly  be  regarded  as  matter  of  dispute. 

That,  for  this  purpose,  changes  would  re- 
quire to  be  made  in  the  stock  of  expression 
afforded  by  ordinary  language,  seems  scarcely 
to  admit  of  doubt  : some  terms  might  require 
to  be  added,  others  substituted,  to  that  part 
of  the  ordinary  language  which  is  api)licable 
to  the  purpose.  But  it  is  in  the  way  of  defi- 
nition that  the  whole  of  this  business  might  be 
despatched.  In  these  definitions,  in  as  far  as 
the  word  had  been  already  employed  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  the  object  and  cfi'ect  of  the 
operation  would  be  to  fix  the  import : in  as  far 
as  it  was  new,  to  give  to  it,  for  the  first  time, 
an  import  applicable  to  the  subject.  In  all 
these  cases,  in  the  first  instance,  the  defined 
word  alone  would  be  the  word  which  would 
be  foreign  to  the  stock  of  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage : to  the  ordinary  language  would  belong 
all  the  words  employed  in  the  explanation  of 
it.  True  it  is  that,  when  once  a word  in  itself 
new,  and  thence  foreign  to  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage, had  thus  received  its  explanation,  viz. 
in  ordinary  language,  it  then,  without  incon- 
venience, might  be  employed,  and  of  necessity 
would  be  employed,  in  the  explanations  given 
of  other  sneh  new  words. 

But  in  comparison  with  the  perplexity  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  an  extensive 
system  of  new  characters,  the  utmost  per- 
plexity that  would  be  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  words,  supposing  them  to  be, 
in  a moderate  degree,  expressive,  and  at  the 
same  time  elucidated,  by  explanations  ex- 
pressed ijj  ordinary  language,  would  be  incon- 
siderable indeed,  especially  if  the  number  of 
them  was  so  insignificant  as  to  admit  of  their 
being,  in  the  form  of  a synoptic  table,  spread 
under  the  eye  all  together  at  one  time. 
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II.  Practuxil-use-indication  maximizing,  or 
practical-application  maximizing  principle. 

Signal  would  be  the  service  rendered  to 
mankind,  if,  by  some  competent  hand,  a line 
were  to  be  drawn  between  those  parts  in  the 
field  of  Mathematics,  the  contents  of  which 
are,  and  those  the  contents  of  which  are  not, 
susceptible  of  practically  useful  application. 

1.  In  some  instances  the  whole  contents  of 
the  field  are  of  this  useful  kind,  and,  in  respect 
of  right  practice,  absolutely  necessary.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  so  far  at  least  as  the  application 
of  it  is  confined  to  such  events  as,  besides 
being  actually  exemplified,  or  liable  to  be  ex- 
emplified, are  of  a nature  interesting  to,  that 

is,  liable  to  be  productive  of  pain  or  pleasure 
to,  mankind.  In  these  instances,  figure  has  no 
place.  To  the  field  of  Arithmetic,  deloporic 
or  adeloporic — simple,  or  algebraical, — (mani- 
festly expressive  or  non-manifestly  expressive) 
• — this  class  of  instances  is  confined.  Such, 
again,  is  the  quantity  added  to  any  mass  of 
money,  or  money’s  worth,  by  allowance  paid  for 

it,  whether  in  the  shape  of  interest  or  discount. 

2.  Another  class  of  instances  there  is,  in 
which  the  whole  contents  of  the  field  arc  of 
this  useful,  and,  at  the  same,  necessary  kind. 
The  field  is  the  field  of  uranological  geogr.aphy 
or  topography  : the  field  of  astronomy,  in  as 
far  as  the  mass  of  art  and  science  belonging 
to  it  is  applicable  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
extent  of  portions,  or  the  relative  position  of 
single  places  or  spots,  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

In  this  class  of  instances  not  only  number 
but  figure  is  a necessary  object  of  regal’d.  The 
field  to  which  they  belong  lies  therefore  with- 
in that  portion  of  the  field  of  mathematics, 
which  is  common  to  geometry  and  arithmetic. 

3.  In  another  class  of  instances  the  contents 
of  the  field  are,  beyond  question,  occasionally 
useful,  but  without  being  constantly  and  in 
every  part  of  it  necessary.  This  field  is  the  field 
of  Mechanics,  taken  in  the  largest  sense  in 
which  that  appellation  is  employed. 

In  this  field,  the  most  general  and  intelli- 
gible use  consists  in  the  saving  of  what  may 
be  called : viz.  experiment — first  ex- 
periments or  observations  employed  to  ascer- 
tain some  general  matter  of  fact,  which,  by 
calculation  alone — calculation  grounded  on 
existing  experiments  and  observations,  might, 
without  the  aid  of  fresh  ones  made  on  purpose, 
have  sufficed. 

How  great  a quantity  of  labour,  and  there- 
by of  the  matter  of  wealth,  and  of  time,- — and 
thereby  of  the  matter  of  life,  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  mathematical  calculation,  has 
been  wasted  in  fumbling,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  ascertained. 

In  this  case  too  the  field  belongs  to  that 
portion  of  the  field  of  mathematics,  which  is 
common  to  algebra  and  geometry. 

Between  what  is  susceptible  of  practically 
useful  application,  and  what  is  not  susceptible 

VoL.  VIII. 


of  practically  useful  application,  why  is  it  that 
this  line  ought  to  be  drawn  ? What  is  it  that 
calls  upon  professional  men  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  this  branch  of  art  and  science,  to 
take  this  task  upon  themselves  1 

Answer  ; — That  persons  who  either  cannot 
afford,  or  on  any  other  account  are  not  willing 
to  bestow,  any  part  of  their  time  upon  any 
parts  of  the  field,  from  which  no  practical  use 
can  be  reaped,  may  not,  by  ignorance  of  this 
distinction,  be  drawn  into  any  such  misappli- 
cation of  time  and  labour.  A moral  trans- 
gression, though  unpunishable,  an  injury  ana- 
logous to  the  crime  called  fraudulent  obtain- 
ment,  or  obtainment  of  money  on  false  pretences, 
would  be  the  act  of  that  teacher,  who,  knowing 
that  the  purpose  of  the  pupil  was  not  to  go 
beyond  the  productive  part  of  the  field,  should, 
for  want  of  the  laud-mark  or  warning-post  in 
question,  here  called  for,  lead  him  upon  the 
irremediably  barren  part  of  the  field. 

Of  a proposition  which,  in  any  shape,  has, 
as  above,  a physical  use,  the  use  will  be  found 
exemplified  either  in  some  branch  or  branches 
of  physical  art  and  science,  i.  e.  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  it  is  so  commonly,  though  un- 
aptly, called,  or  in  the  doctrine  of  probabi- 
lities. Of  these  branches,  see  a list,  though 
not  exactly  a complete  one,  in  Table  I. 

Without  having  any  immediate  application 
to  any  branch  of  physics,  as  above,  and  there- 
fore without  having  any  immediate  use,  a pro- 
position may  still  have  a practical  use.  If  it 
has,  this  use  may,  in  this  latter  case,  be  termed 
a preparatory  use. 

A proposition  belonging  to  geometry,  sup- 
pose it  to  be  itself  not  susceptible  of  applica- 
tion to  any  branch  of  physics,  but  suppose  it, 
at  the  same  time,  necessary  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  another  which  is  susceptible  of  such 
application.  Immediate  use  it  has  none  ; but 
it  has  a preparatory  use. 

Such  preparatory  use  may,  by  any  number 
of  degrees,  be  removed  from  the  immediate 
use.  A proposition  is  of  no  use  but  in  respect 
of  its  being  necessary  to  the  demonstration  of 
another ; that  other  is  of  no  use  but  in  respect 
of  its  being  necessary  to  the  demonstration  of 
a third : let  a series  of  this  sort  be  of  any 
length,  if  at  the  end  of  it  we  come  to  a propo- 
sition which  has  an  immediate  use,  every  pro- 
position in  the  series  has  its  use,  for  every  one 
of  them  has  a preparatory  use. 

In  the  Chrestomathic  school,  time  will  not 
allow  of  the  giving  admission  to  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  these  mathemati- 
cal propositioms,  which  are  not  only  practically 
true,  but  practically  useful  : much  less  of  the 
giving  admission  to  any  that  possess  not  this 
essential  requisite. 

In  so  far  as  practicable,  it  will,  therefore, 
be  highly  useful  that  selection  should  be  made. 

For  making  the  selection  a principle  ot  dis- 
tinction, has  already  just  been  pointed  out ; 
and  for  the  making  application  of  it  a process 
mainly  mechanical,  is  altogether  obvious 
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In  relation  to  each  of  the  several  branches 
of  natural  science,  as  above,  look  over  some 
work  or  works  the  most  correct,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  most  complete  that  can  be  found, 
in  which,  to  any  part  of  the  physical  subject 
in  question,  application  has  been  made  of 
mathematical,  and,  in  particular,  of  geometri- 
cal propositions : in  as  far  as  this  has  been 
done,  the  work  is  a work  of  what  is  called 
mixed  mathematics.  In  each  of  these  works, 
note  under  the  occasions  in  which,  and  the 
places  in  which,  use  has  been  made  of  any 
proposition,  beginning  at  least,  if  not  ending 
with,  those,  for  example,  of  Euclid.  From 
them  make  out  a list  or  table,  headed  with 
the  names  of  these  several  propositions. 

This  done,  in  any  new  edition  published  of 
that  elementary  work  [Euclid,]  under  the  head 
of  each  proposition,  make  reference,  if  not  to 
the  several  instances,  at  any  rate  to  some  of  the 
most  eminently  useful  of  the  instances,  in  which 
application  has  thus  been  made  of  it  ; ranging 
them  under  the  head  of  the  branch  of  physical 
science,  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and 
referring  to  the  work  in  which  they  have  been 
found.  So  in  the  case  of  those  whose  use  is  of 
the  preparatory  kind.  For  labour,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  there  exists  not  any  more  effec- 
tual sweetener  than  the  indication  of  use. 
That  branch  of  useful  art  or  science  is  scarcely 
to  be  found,  in  which,  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
instruction  it  affords,  labour  of  mind  so  in- 
tense, or  in  itself  so  irksome,  is  necessary  as  in 
Mathematics. 

In  the  existing  mode,  the  manner  of  admi- 
nistering the  instruction  is  pregnant  with  per- 
plexity to  the  learner,  and  no  such  indication 
as  above,  is  employed  to  sw'ceten  it.  In  the 
now  proposed  mode,  the  manner  in  which  the 
in-struction  is  administered  will  be  found  much 
less  perplexing  ; and,  in  the  addition  of  the 
practical  use,  the  labour  will  find  its  natural 
edulceration,  the  indication  of  the  reward  na- 
turally attached  to  it. 

*By  the  humble  and  sincere  desire  of  render- 
ing himself  useful  to  mankind,  by  contribution 
made  to  an  association  which  has  for  its  object 
the  giving  extent,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
to  useful  instruction,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
finds,  and  that  not  without  very  serious  and 
unfeigned  regret,  that  he  has  fallen  into  a sort 
of  system  which,  at  Edinburgh,  and  probably 
in  many  other  seats  of  learning,  is  deemed 
heretical ; for  true  it  is,  that  such  is  his  for- 
tune, and,  in  this  respect,  his  misfortune,  that 
he  belongs  to  that  school  to  which,  in  1793, 
the  late  Dr  Beddoes,  in  1811,  the  present  Mr 
Professor  Leslie,  not  to  speak  of  Mr  Locke, 

* The  remarks  which  follow  bear  the  title,  “ All 
true  Mathematics  is  Physics ; or,  Beddoism  de- 
fended against  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1812.” 
Dr  Thomas  Beddoes  published,  in  1793,  “ Obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  demonstrative  Evidence,” 
in  which  he  maintained  (but  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  author)  the  physical  origin  of 
mathematical  conceptions, — Ed. 


have  been  found  to  belong.  To  this  samo 
school  it  was,  moreover,  his  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  belong,  as  from  what  is  above  stated  may 
be  suspected,  many  years  before  the  work  of 
Dr  Beddoes,  on  this  subject,  was  published,  and 
perhaps  before  that  ingenious  philosopher  be- 
longed, or  had  even  been  sent,  to  any  school. 

To  him  it  is,  not  a matter  of  exultation  but 
of  regret,  not  a pleasureable  reflection,  but  a 
painful  one,  that  if  this  his  view  of  the  matter 
should  be  found  correct  and  useful ; if,  by 
means  of  institutional  books,  composed  upon 
the  purely-verbal-expression-maximizing  prin- 
ciple, geometry,  for  example,  should  be  found 
to  be  learned  at  the  same  time,  either  more 
easily  or  more  thoroughly  than  in  the  present 
mode,  all  the  institutional  books  at  present 
existing  on  this  subject,  would  be  found  com- 
paratively useless,  and  cease  to  be  the  subjects 
of  purchase. 

That  without  regret,  or  even  without  dis- 
pleasure, such  a state  of  things  should  be 
contemplated  by  persons  interested,  either  in 
respect  of  pecuniary  matters  or  in  respect  of 
reputation,  in  the  existing  stock  of  wulters  on 
this  subject,  is  not  consistent  with  human 
nature  ; and  if,  in  this  instance,  that  line  of 
conduct  should,  on  the  part  of  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, be  pursued,  which,  in  all  other 
instances,  has  been  pursued,  the  object  of  ge- 
neral research  will  be,  by  what  means  the  re- 
putation of  the  idea,  and  thence  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  advanced,  may  most  effectually 
be  depressed. 

But  if,  by  considerations  of  this  sort,  men, 
to  whom  it  seemed  that  they  had  anything 
new  and  useful  to  offer,  had  been  induced  to 
suppress  them,  no  improvement  w'ould  ever 
have  been  made  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  art 
and  science.  And,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
circumstance  fortunate  to  the  heretic  is,  that 
in  no  case  could  the  resentment  of  orthodoxy 
fall  lighter  than  in  his. 

Of  this  school,  in  as  far  as  concerns  Mathe- 
matics, the  principle  or  principles  may  thus 
briefly  be  brought  to  view. 

Otherwise  than  in  so  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  physics.  Mathematics  (except  for  amuse- 
ment, as  chess  is  useful)  is  neither  useful  nor 
so  much  as  true.  1.  That,  except  as  excepted, 
it  is  not  useful,  is  a proposition  which,  w'hen 
clearly  understood,  will  be  seen  to  be  identi- 
cal: a proposition  disaffirming  it  would  be  a 
self-contradictory  one.  2.  That  it  is  not  so 
much  as  true,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found, 
upon  calm  and  careful  reflection,  to  be  little  if 
anything  difierent  from  an  identical,  proposi- 
tion ; a proposition  contradicting  it,  little  if  any- 
thing different  from  a self-contradictory  one. 

A proposition  in  Mathematics,  [Geometry 
excepted]  what  is  it  ? A proposition,  in  which 
physical  existences,  i.  e.  bodies  and  portions  of 
space  are  considered  in  respect  of  their  quan- 
tities, and  nothing  else. 

A proposition  in  Geometry,  what  is  it  1 A 
proposition  in  which  ph)oical  existences,  03 
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above,  are  considered  in  respect  of  their  figure, 
and  thereby  in  respect  of  their  quantity,  but 
in  no  other  respect. 

A proposition,  having  for  its  subject  the 
geometrical  figure  called  a sphere,  is  a pro- 
position having  for  its  subject  all  such  bodies 
as  can  with  propriety  be  termed  spherical 
bodies,  as  likewise  all  such  individual  portions 
of  space,  as  can  with  propriety  be  termed 
spherical  spaces  ; and  so  in  the  case  of  a cone, 
a cube,  and  so  forth. 

In  as  far  as  any  such  individual  portions  of 
matter  and  space  are  actually  in  existence, 
the  proposition  is  actually  true.  In  as  far  as 
any  such  portions  of  matter  or  space  may  be 
considered  as  likely  to  come  into  existence,  or 
as  capable  of  coming  into  existence,  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  a sort  of  potential  truth, 
which,  as  soon  as  any  such  portions  of  matter 
or  space  come  into  existence,  would  be  con- 
verted into  actual  truth. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  portion,  either  of  matter 
or  space,  such  as  agrees  exactly  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mathematicians  of  the  sort 
of  figure  called  a sphere,  ever  has  come  into 
existence,  (there  seems  reason  to  believe.) 
But,  by  this  circumstance,  though  in  a strict 
sense, — that  is,  to  the  mere  purpose  of  abso- 
lutely correct  expression, — the  truth  of  all 
propositions  concerning  the  sort  of  figure  called 
a sphere  is  destroyed  ; yet,  in  no  degree  is  the 
utility  of  any  of  them  either  destroyed,  or  so 
mucli  as  lessened  ; in  no  degree  is  the  truth 
of  them  destroyed  or  lessened  with  reference 
to  any  useful  purpose,  with  reference  to  any 
purpose,  or  in  any  sense,  other  than  a perfectly 
useless  one. 

A general  proposition  which  has  no  indivi- 
dual object  to  which  it  is  truly  applicable,  is 
not  a true  one.  It  is  no  more  a true  proposi- 
tion than  an  army  which  has  no  soldier  in  it 
is  a true  army  ; a fagot  which  has  no  stick  in 
it,  a true  fagot. 

A Mathematical  pi’oposition  which  has  no 
individual  portion  of  matter  or  space  to  which 
it  is  truly  applicable,  is  a general  proposition 
which  has  no  individual  object  to  which  it  is 
truly  applicable. 

Among  the  sorts  of  things  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  mathematical  propositions,  there  is  not 
one  which  contains  any  individual  objects  which, 
with  strict  truth,  can  be  said  to  belong  to  it. 

There  are,  however,  many  which,  without 
any  error  attended  with  any  practical  incon- 
venience, may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it. 
These  then  may,  without  practical  disadvan- 
tage, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  prac- 
tical advantage,  be  considered  as  having  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  them  ; be  considered,  in 
a word,  as  true. 

Take  any  body — a billiard  ball,  for  exam- 
ple— that  is  intended  to  be  spherical,  assuredly 
it  is  not  exactly  spherical.  Of  all  the  geome- 
trical propositions  which  have  the  sphere  for 
their  subject,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
is  exactly  true  when  applied  to  it  j but  it  is  so 


near  to  the  being  spherical,  that  all  these  pro- 
positions may,  without  any  material  error,  bo 
applied  to  it. 

Among  a flumber  of  billiard  balls  all  perfect- 
ly capable  of  being  applied  to  the  use  for  which 
they  were  designed,  some  will  come  nearer  to 
an  exactly  spherical  figure  than  others.  Tlie 
nearer  any  one  comes  to  this  figure,  the  nearer, 
in  that  instance,  will  these  several  proposi- 
tions come  to  the  being  exactly  true. 

From  the  list  of  the  applications,  and  there- 
by of  the  uses  made  of  the  several  propositions 
of  pure  mathematics,  the  order  of  invention 
will  follow  as  a sort  of  corollary.  Amongst 
other  things  it  may,  on  that  occasion,  be  seen 
how,  in  point  of  fact,  mathematical  ideas — 
how  all  mathematical  ideas — have  their  root 
in  physical  ones — in  physical  observations. 
The  actual  applications  thus  made  to  practice, 
— the  indications  thus  afforded,  will  be  preg- 
nant with  immediate  practical  uses.  The 
general  observations  deduced  as  above,  in  the 
way  of  inference,  from  those  observations  of 
detail,  will  be  but  matter  of  curiosity  and 
theory.  Curious  as  it  may  be  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  find  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  will  be  acceptable.  To  the  non- 
mathematician it  will  be  neither  very  interest- 
ing non  comprehensible.  To  the  mathemati- 
cian it  will  not  be  very  acceptable.  That, 
before  any  such  surface  as  a circular  one  had 
any  existence,  all  its  radii  were  equal,  is,  in 
his  creed,  as  in  Montesquieu’s,  a fundamental 
article.  That  fluxions  and  equations  should 
have  had  their  origin  in  so  impure  a source  as 
matter,  is,  to  an  ardent-minded  mathematician, 
an  idea  no  more  to  be  endured  than,  by  cer- 
tain religionists  it  is,  that  moral  evil  should 
have  no  other  source  than  physical  ; or,  by 
the  sentimental  poet,  the  sentimental  orator, 
or  the  hypocritical  politician,  it  is  that  sym- 
pathy (whether  for  the  individual  or  the  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community-political  body 
he  belongs  to,  the  nation  at  large,  or  the  human 
race)  should  have  so  uuhonoured  a parent,  or 
so  despicable  an  antagonist,  as  self-regard, 
either  in  his  own  pure  bosom,  or  that  of  any 
of  his  friends. 

In  the  construction  of  the  sort  of  Genealogi- 
cal Tables  here  brought  to  view,  the  difference 
between  the  order  of  inveution  and  the  order 
of  demonstration,  must  not  be  out  of  view.  It 
is  by  observation  made  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  which  the  several  propositions  have 
been  found  susceptible,  that  the  order  of  in 
vention  in  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
determined,  will  be  determined  ; and,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  the  secrets  of  inventive 
genius  brought  to  light.  The  path  of  genius 
in  the  intellectual  world  has  been  like  that  of 
a comet  in  the  physical  world.  To  the  eye  of 
the  ordinary  observer  few  marks  by  which  it 
can  be  discovered  are  visible.  In  the  spread- 
ing of  this  veil,  love  of  ease  concurs  with  love 
of  fame,  or  what,  in  dyslogistic  language,-— 
(language,  with  the  addition  of  disapprobation 
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attached  to  the  practice) — is  the  same  thing, 
pride  and  vanity  concur  with  indolence.  In 
these  circumstances  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
the  causes  of  that  obscurity  in  Which,  from 
Euclid,  through  Newton,  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  works  of  mathematicians  have  been 
so  generally  involved.  To  display  to  the 
wondering,  and  not  unenvious,  eyes  of  the 
adept,  inventions  and  discoveries  of  a man’s 
own,  in  all  their  freshness,  is  an  operation,  not 
only  more  pleasant,  but  less  tedious  than  that 
of  endeavouring  to  facilitate,  to  the  vulgar 
mind,  the  conception  of  discoveries  that, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  his,  are  al- 
ready become  stale.  As  in  the  order  of  time, 
so  in  the  order  of  dignity  and  reputation,  com- 
munication is  preceded  by  invention.  But,  to 
communicate  in  the  promirtest,  easiest,  and 
most  effectual  manner,  what  has  already  been 
invented  and  discovered,  is  itself  the  work  of 
inventive  genius  and  the  matter  of  an  art  ; — it 
is  a branch  of  logic,  that  commanding  art,  of 
which  invention,  to  whatever  subject  applied, 
constitutes  one  branch,  and  no  more  than  one. 

III.  (Genealogical-Table  employing,  or  Sy- 
noptic-Filiation indicating  principle. 

Viz.  Of  the  sort  of  relation  of  which  the  pro- 
positions in  Geometry  are  susceptible,  in 

respect  of  use. 

Immediate  or  pi'eparatory  ; to  one  or  other, 
or  both,  of  these  denominations,  will  be  refer- 
able the  use  of  any  proposition  in  mathema- 
tics that  has  any  use. 

In  as  far  as  in  either  way,  it  has  a use,  how 
to  point  out,  and,  in  the  most  satisfactory,  not 
to  say  the  only  satisfactory,  way,  afford  a de- 
monstration of  that  use,  was  shown  under  the 
last  head. 

In  as  far  as  the  use  is  not  only  preparatory 
but  mathematical, — and,  between  any  two 
propositions,  of  the  last  of  which  the  use  is 
ultimate,  while,  of  the  first  of  them,  the  use  is, 
with  reference  to  the  last,  preparatory,  others, 
connected  with  one  another  in  a series  or  chain, 
are  interposed,  each  being  in  like  manner  pre- 
paratory with  reference  to  that  which  stands 
next  to  it, — a chain  or  tree  of  this  sort  (or 
whatever  be  the  sensible  image  employed  for 
elucidation)  will  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  chains  or  trees  of  which  a genealogical 
table  is  composed. 

The  business  is  nothing  more  than  to  pro- 
pose for  consideration  the  composition  of  a 
table,  or  set  of  table.s,  in  and  by  which  these 
several  relations  may  all  of  them  stand  ex- 
hibited at  one  view. 

Of  this  sort  of  matter,  what  quantity  will 
be  capable  of  being,  in  a commodious  manner, 
brought  together,  so  as  to  be  presented  in  one 
view,  remains  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Something  will  depend  on  the  application 
which  maybe  found  capable  of  being  made  with 
advantage  of  the  principle  next  mentioned. 

For  the  giving  connexion  to  these  several 


elementary  imits,  use — practical  use,  in  its 
several  modifications,  as  above  explained,  will 
show  itself  the  strongest  possible  cementing 
principle.  A rop  of  sand  is  the  emblem  of  a 
cluster  of  propositions,  for  none  of  which,  be  it 
ever  so  copious,  use  in  any  shape  is  discernible. 

lloic  to  construct  a Geometrical  Genealogical- 
Filiation  Table. 

Of  this  sort  of  Table,  the  one  essential 
property  is — that  the  more  advanced  the  pro- 
position is,  and  thence  the  greater  the  number 
by  which  it  is  expressed,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  the  propositions  on  which  the  demon- 
stration of  it  may  depend. 

Tims,  in  the  case  of  proposition  the  first,  no 
proposition  on  which  it  has  any  dependence 
can  have  existence.  Definitions  and  axioms 
are  the  only  materials  of  which  the  founda- 
tion of  it  can  be  composed.  In  the  case  of 
proposition  second,  there  exists  one  proposition, 
but  no  more  than  one,  on  which,  besides  de- 
finitions .and  axioms,  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
have  dependence.  In  the  case  of  proposition 
third,  there  may  be  two  such  supports,  and  so 
on  throughout. 

The  higher  the  proposition  in  question  stands 
in  the  geometrical  scale  thus  described,  the 
more  numerous  the  list  or  string  is  capable  of 
being,  the  list  or  string  of  propositions  on 
which  it  depends. 

In  any  tabular  or  synoptic  exhibition,  the 
demonstrative  part,  or  the  corresponding  dia- 
gram of  the  proposition  in  question,  being 
included  in  a graphical  compartment  of  cor- 
respondent bulk  and  convenient  form,  a circle, 
an  oval,  a square,  or  a long  square,  for  ex- 
ample ; — -a  circle,  an  oval,  or  a pear-shaped 
figure,  may  be  considered  as  the  body  of  the 
sort  of  playtliing  by  means  of  which  Franklin 
drew  thunder  from  the  sky,  called  a kite;  of 
this  kite,  the  string  of  numbers  which,  one 
below  another,  give  indication  of  the  several 
sources  or  foundation-stones  of  the  propo.sition, 
as  above,  naturally  may  be  so  disposed  as  to 
represent  the  tail  of  this  kite. 

The  higher  the  place  of  the  proposition  is  in 
this  scale  filiation  (the  word  descent  cannot, 
without  a soi’t  of  verbal  contradiction,  be  em- 
ployed,)thelougerwillnaturally  bethistail.  If, 
therefore,  in  this  Table,  the  propositions  are 
ranged  in  horizontal  rows,  one  above  another, 
according  to  thcirplaces  in  the  scale,  the  higher 
the  proposition  or  kite  stands,  the  greater  is 
the  quantity  of  I’oom  which,  in  a vertical 
direction  will  naturally  be  requisite  to  give 
lodgment  to  its  tail. 

In  a tail  of  this  sort,  over  and  above  the 
series  of  propositions,  the  axioms  and  defini- 
tions will  require  to  be  designated.  For  the 
designation  of  the  propositions,. convenience 
w'ill  require  the  employing  of  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals. If  then,  for  the  designation  of  the 
axioms,  Roman  numerals  in  an  upright  form 
be  employed,  and,  for  the  designation  of  the 
definitions,  the  same  numerals  in  a leaning 
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form, — ^upon  this  plan  the  function  of  designa- 
tion will  be  performed  in  the  most  simple,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  most  familiar  plan. 

An  explanation  of  the  purpose  to  which 
these  numerals  are  respectively  applied,  might 
constitute  part  of  the  contents  of  a border, 
with  which  a Table  of  this  sort  might  and 
should  be  garnished. 

As  to  the  postulates,  being  but  three  in 
number,  and  these  of  perpetual  recurrence,  it 
seems  questionable  whether,  after  the  first  use, 
any  repetition  need  be  made  of  them  • and 
thence,  whether  any  particular  numerals,  or 
other  instruments  of  designation  for  them  need 
be  provided. 

For  the  composition  of  the  border  other  in- 
gredients are — a list  of  the  definitions  and 
another  of  the  axioms  employed  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  several  propositions  includ- 
ed in  the  Table. 

In  the  case  of  the  definitions  and  the  axioms, 
what  seems  to  render  tins  concomitant  exhi- 
bition necessary  (but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  propositions)  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
finitions and  the  axioms,  there  exist  no  such 
means  of  elucidation  as  have  place  in  the  case 
of  the  propositions,  viz.  by  means  of  the  reci- 
procal exercises  afforded  by  the  purely  verbal 
mode  of  designation,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
purely  diagrammatical  in  the  other. 

In  some  instances  the  same  proposition  will 
be  susceptible  of  demonstration,  from  two  or 
more  different  sources.  Wheresoever  this 
multiplicity  has  place,  the  kite  will  have  the 
corresponding  number  of  tails. 

As  to  the  border,  the  string  of  axioms  will 
be  comparatively  a short  one  : a dozen,  or  some 
such  matter.  For  the  whole  number  of  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  geometrical  scale, 
be  it  ever  so  ample,  this  small  number  will 
suffice. 

Much  longer  will  be  the  number  of  defini- 
tions. At  every  considerable  step  it  will  neces- 
sarily receive  increase. 

The  same  border  might  and  should  be  in- 
serted in  both  of  the  two  corresponding  Filia- 
tion Tables,  viz.  the  verbally  expressed  and  the 
diayranimatically  e.xj)ressed  one. 

The  degree  of  closeness  as  between  propo- 
.sition  and  proposition  in  the  several  rows, 
consequently  the  number  capable  of  being  in- 
serted with  convenience  in  each  row,  and  the 
inequalities,  if  any,  in  the  distances  between 
proposition  and  proposition  in  each  row,  i.  e. 
between  kite  and  kite,  (tail  or  tails  included,) 
will  depend  upon  the  room,  if  any,  necessary 
to  be  left  in  each  inferior  row  for  tlie  tails  be- 
longing to  the  several  kites,  ranged  in  the 
several  superior  rows.  For  the  construction 
of  such  a Table,  the  most  convenient  course, 
it  is  believed,  that  could  be  taken,  would  be — 
having  settled  the  scale  of  magnitude,  ak  de- 
termined i.  e.  by  the  size  of  the  type,  form 
the  several  kites  separately,  and  then  having 
renily  a sheet  of  paper  of  the  proposed  size 
and  dimensions,  attach  them  to  it  in  order : 
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the  mark  of  attachment  temporary  till  every- 
thing is  finally  settled. 

In  respect  of  its  contents,  a Table  of  this 
sort,  shall  it  be  confined  to  the  propositions 
contained  in  Euclid’s  Elements  I — to  the  pro- 
positions contained  in  Euclid’s  works  at  large  \ 
— to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  sum  of 
the  works  of  the  Grecian  geometers  ? — or  shall 
it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  comprise  all  such  geome- 
trical propositions,  as  in  any  way  present  them- 
selves as  susceptible  of  practical  use  1 To  all 
these  questions,  surely  the  last  suggests  the 
only  natural  answer,  viz.  that  which  is  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  last  of  them. 

By  a very  simple  expedient  in  the  verbally 
expressed  Table,  a distinction  might  be  made, 
by  a particular  type,  between  those  of  modern 
and  those  of  ancient  date.  In  the  elementary 
branch,  in  which  no  curve  but  the  circle  is 
introduced,  let  Euclid’s  propositions,  for  ex- 
ample, as  constituting  the  main  part  of  the 
work,  be  in  the  ordinary  Roman  type  : pro- 
positions found  in  the  works  of  other  ancients 
might  be  either  in  the  same  Roman  type  with 
Euclid’s,  or  in  another  Romair  type  of  differ- 
ent, suppose  of  inferior  size  : if  the  type  could 
not  conveniently  be  dimiuished,  the  black  letter 
might  answer  the  purpose. 

Another  part  of  the  above-mentioned  border 
might  be  composed  of  references  to  the  original 
works,  in  which  the  several  propositions,  de- 
noted by  the  number  by  which  they  are  desig- 
nated in  the  Table,  have  been  found. 

In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  the  applica- 
tion made  of  the  exercises,  with  the  place- 
capturing principle  for  their  support,*  will  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  particular 
object  to  be  accomplished.  Having  for  his 
guides  a correspondiug  pair  of  Tables,  viz.  one 
containing  the  propositions  (the  enunciative 
parts)  verbally  expressed  ; the  other  with  the 
same  diagrammatically  expressed ; both  of 
them  without  any  of  the  references  by  which 
the  filiation  is  indicated,  the  exercise  is  per- 
formed either  by  the  extempore  pronunciation, 
or  by  the  extempore  writing,  of  the  references. 
Briefly  thus  : given  the  kites,  required  the  tads. 

By  a system  of  exercitation  thus  conducted, 
the  object  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  pro- 
cess of  demonstration  in  form  is  directed, 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  not  only  attained, 
but  attained  in  a much  more  perfect  degree. 
By  the  form  of  demonstmtiou,  what  is  brought 
to  view  is  the  connexion  between  that  indi- 
vidual proposition,  and  those  on  which  it  de- 
pends more  immediately — that  and  nothing 
more.  But  by  this  system  of  genealogy,  what 
is  brought  to  view  is  the  connexion  between 
each  such  proposition  and  every  other.  In 
the  one  case,  you  have  first  one  part  by  itself, 
then  another  part  by  itself,  and  so  on  ; in  the 
other  case,  all  the  parts  are  knit  together  into 
one  connected  whole. 

At  the  outset,  at  any  rate,  an  enunciative 
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part,  the  preparatory  part,  and  the  demonstra- 
ti’"e  part,  being  distinguished  as  above,  in  the 
demonstrative  the  forms  of  demonstration 
might  and  should  be  strictly  observed  j in  the 
preparative  as  well  as  the  demonstrative  part, 
each  distinguishable  step  being  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose formed  into  a distinct  paragraph.  But, 
the  mode  of  reasoning  being  once  thoroughly 
understood,  sooner  or  later  the  former,  by 
which  so  much  room  is  occupied,  might,  it  is 
supposed,  without  prejudice  to  intellection,  be 
discarded. 

Scarcely  in  the  compass  of  a single  Table 
thus  constructed,  could  any  very  considerable 
part  of  the  field  of  geometry  be  exhibited.  A 
number  of  such  Tables,  standing  in  succession, 
would  be  found  requisite,  any  two  or  more  of 
which  might,  upon  occasion,  by  so  simple  an 
operation  as  juxtaposition,  be  made  into  one.* 

I V.  Special-nsible-sign-em^loymeni-maxhniz- 
ing — Purely-diagrammatic-expression  occa- 
casionally-employing — Verbal-expression  oc- 
sionally-discarding  principle. 

Special  sign,  special  in  contradistinction  to 
ordinary;  special  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  which  language  is  composed. 

Arbitrary,  in  contradistinction  to  imitatire, 
are,  moreover,  the  signs  to  be  understood  to 
be  in  both  cases. 

By  any  of  these  special  and  arbitrary  signs,  | 
imitation  being  out  of  the  question,  nothing 
can  be  intended  to  be  expressed,  which  is  not 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  ordinary 
signs  ; to  the  expression  of  which  the  signs  of 
wliich  ordinary  language  is  composed,  are  not 
capable  of  being  applied. 

But  in  this  ca.se,  as  in  every  other,  the 
labour  necessary  to  the  faculty  of  making  use 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  which  language  is 
composed,  has  already  been  undergone,  and 
the  faculty  acquired. 

* In  the  six  first  Books  of  Euclid’s  Elements, 
being  all  that  relate  to  plane  figures  to  the  exclusion 
of  solids,  the  sum  of  the  propositions  is  231.  This 
number  might,  perhaps,  not  be  too  great  to  be  con- 
veniently included  in  one  Table. 

In  one  of  the  latest,  and  it  is  supposed,  upon  the 
whole,  most  instructive  of  the  books  professing  to 
e.xhibit  the  elements  of  Geometry,  one  book  has  for 
its  title,  “ The  Comparison  of  Solids.”  In  this 
book,  the  number  of  propositions  is  twenty-one. 
Besides  their  respective  mathematical  and  prepara- 
tory uses,  many  of  these  have  their  physical  and 
immediate  uses.  Witness  cylinders  and  spheres, 
and  thereby  and  therein  milk  measures,  ale  mea- 
sures, and  oranges.  Of  these  twenty-one,  no  one  is 
to  befouudintheelementary  work‘d  of  Euclid : every 
one,  perhaps,  is  in  some  way  or  other,  descended 
from  its  contents.  Might  not  here  be  another  occa- 
sion for  marking  the  filiation  of  the  branches  con- 
tained in  this  useful  snpplement,.and  thereby  afford- 
ing indication  and  demonstration  of  the  utility  of 
the  venerable  original  ? 


Whatsoever  may  be  the  special  signs  in 
question,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  faculty  of 
making  use  of  them,  whatsoever  labour  re- 
quires to  be  employed,  is  so  much  extra  labour 
added  to  that  which  has  been  expended  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  faculty  of  employing  the 
ordinary  signs. 

In  as  far  as  any  use  is  made  of  special 
signs,  here  there  is  an  account  of  profit  and 
loss  : or  say  rather  of  loss  and  profit : cost, 
the  labour  necessarily  expended  in  acquiring 
the  faculty  of  making  use  of  these  signs  : 
profit,  the  advantage,  whatever  it  be,  derived 
from  the  application  made  of  these  signs,  in 
lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  signs, 
to  the  purpose  in  question.  First  in  order  of 
consideration  comes  the  article  of  profit,  that 
being  the  final  cause,  but  for  which  the  ex- 
penditure would  not  be  made. 

Profit  derivable  from  the  employing  of  special 

signs  : or  uses  of  special  signs  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

I.  Exemplification,  viz.  employing  individual 
signs,  or  assemblages  of  signs,  to  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  the  general  propositions  which  com- 
pose the  matter  of  mathematical  language, 
and,  by  that  means,  the  more  clearly  and 
promptly  to  convey  the  general  ideas  of  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  the  expression. 

In  as  far,  however,  as  it  is  to  this  use,  and 
no  other,  that  the  assemblage  of  special  signs 
in  question  is  applied,  the  epithet  of  unanalo- 
gous  does  not  belong  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  imitative.  Thus,  geometrical 
diagrams  are  a species  of  drawing  : and  as,  in 
the  case  of  a square  table,  the  draught  of  the 
whole  table,  in  proportion  or  otherwise,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  whole  table,  so  the  diagrant 
of  a square  is  an  imitation  of  the  principal 
part  of  it. 

II.  To  the  head  of  Abhreriation,  or  say  Con- 
densation, will  be  found  referable  whatsoever 
useful  effect  is  producible  by  this  means. 

Ordinary  language  is  the  sort  of  vehicle, 
and  the  only  sort  of  vehicle,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  employment  of  conveying  ideas 
to  the  mind.  In  as  far  as  any  other  sign,  or 
set  of  signs,  shares  in  this  employment, — in  as 
far  as  this  fonction  is  performed  by  any  spe- 
cial set  of  signs, — it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  those  ordinary  signs  : those  ordi- 
nary signs,  not  the  ideas  themselves  which 
they  are  employed  to  denote,  are  the  objects 
immediately  presented  to  the  mind  by  any 
fresh  special  signs. 

Unless  they  present  spoken  words,  i.  e.  the 
sounds  in  question  in  a shorter  compass  than 
the  shortest  in  which  they  can,  with  an 
equal  degree  of  couspicuousness,  be  presented 
by  the  ordinary  signs  or  characters  of  which 
wriften  language  is  composed,  the  effect,  if 
any,  of  special  signs,  must  necessarily  be 
to  retard,  not  to  accelerate,  conception  ; for, 
first,  they  have  to  bring  to  view  the  ordinary 
signs,  and,  when  they  have  so  done,  then  it  in 
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tliat  they  are,  in  respect  of  promptitude,  upon 
a par,  and  no  more  tliau  upon  a par,  with 
those  ordinary  signs. 

As  to  the  first  named  of  these  uses,  what  is 
certain  is,  that,  for  a length  of  time,  more  or 
less  considerable,  it  cannot  take  place,  or  so 
much  as  begin  to  take  place.  Every  new  sign 
of  this  kind  is  part  and  parcel  of  a new  lan- 
guage : and  of  no  new  language  can  any  part 
or  parcel  be  ever  learned,  without  a propor- 
tionable expense  in  the  article  of  time.  All 
this  is  so  much  loss.  When  once  the  portion 
in  question  of  the  new  language  has  been 
learned,  i.  c.  when  between  tlie  thing  meant 
to  be  signified  and  the  new  sign  an  association 
has  been  sufficiently  formed,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  if  there  be  a profit,  conies  the  profit.* 

In  the  instance  of  each  such  sign,  taken  by 
itself,  if  between  the  thing  signified  and  the 
sign  there  be  any  analogy,  the  closer  the  ana- 
logy the  less  will  be  the  cost;  the  more  fre- 
quently the  occasion  occurs  for  putting  the 
sign  to  use,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit. 

Thence,  taking  the  whole  number  of  the 
signs  together,  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
occasions  in  which  they  can  be  employed  being 
given,  the  profit  will  be  the  greater  the  less 
the  number  of  the  signs. 

In  algebra,  in  contradistinction  to,  and 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of,  geometry,  has  the 
employment  thus  given  to  this  principle  been 
most  copious.  Of  the  signs  of  which  this  lan- 
gu.age  is  composed,  the  number  even  abso- 
lutely taken  is  very  small.  The  number  of 
the  occa.sious  on  which  they  are  employed, 
being,  even  in  a work  of  a very  moderate 
scope,  immense,  relatively  taken,  its  smallness 
is  still  more  conspicuous. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  second  head,  to  speak 
shortly  in  the  way  of  abridgment,  that,  in 
algebra,  any  part  of  the  advantages  derived, 
from  tlie  use  therein  made  of  peculiar  signs, 
can  be  referred.  The  effect  produced  by  them 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  presenting, 
in  a smaller  compass,  the  same  ideas  as  those 
which  arc  produced  by  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  ordinary  language.  By  the  cross  em- 
ployed to  signify  addition,  the  effect  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  word,  addition,  together  with 
such  other  words  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plet‘d the  sentence— the  grammatical  or  logical 
proposition,  for  which  this  one  simple  sign  is 
capable  of  being  employed,  and  is  commonly 
made  to  serve  as  a substitute. 

Of  this  sort  of  calculation,  the  importance, 
as  well  as  the  nature,  may  be  not  nninstruc- 
tively  illustrated  by  an  instance  in  which,  by 
a scientific  person  of  no  mean  note,  ingenuity, 
labour,  time,  and  expense,  (typographic  ex- 
pense,) in  no  small  quantity,  were  actually 
thrown  away.  On  the  publication  of  the  then 


* Except  by  moans  of  the  abbreviative  and  con- 
centrative,  it  cannot  facilitate  conception  more  than 
Oiuniary  language,  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  does. 


new  system  of  chemistry,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Lavoisier,  the  business  was' divided  among 
three  hands.  The  contrivance  of  a new  set  of 
characters,  termed  chemical  characters,  adapted 
to  the  new  theory,  being  at  that  time  regarded 
as  constituting  the  subject  of  a necessary  part 
of  that  business,  was  announced  as  having 
fallen  exclusively  to  the  lot  of  one  of  these 
three  hands.  Since  that  time,  so  different  in 
many  parts,  as  well  as  so  much  more  extensive 
is  the  culture  received  by  the  field  of  che- 
mistry, that  even  had  the  principle  of  the  con- 
trivance been  good,  the  application  given  to  it 
could  no  longer  have  continued  useful,  with- 
out having  undergone,  in  every  shape,  such 
alteration  as  would  have  rendered  it  hardly 
recognisable.  But  it  was  bad  in  principle. 
The  new  signs  were  characters  or  signs  to 
which  every  imaginable  exertion  was  made  to 
give  what  analogy  could  be  given  to  them  to 
the  things  signified.  But  had  these  exertions 
been  even  much  more  successful  than  they 
were,  these  special  and  newly  published  char- 
acters would  never  have  presented  to  the  mind, 
especially  to  the  mind  of  a learner,  the  ideas  of 
the  respective  chemical  substances,  with  the 
same  perfection,  much  less  with  the  like  cer- 
tainty, as  that  with  which  they  come  presented 
by  the  corresponding  set  of  names,  as  expressed 
by  those  already  and  commonly  adopted  ge- 
neral characters,  of  which  ordinary  written 
language  is  composed. 

In  the  way  of  facility  afforded  to  concep- 
tion, whatsover  effect  they  were  productive  of 
was  wholly  on  the  side  of  disadvantage. 

In  respect  of  abbreviation  or  condensation, 
it  was  not  productive  of  any  advantage.  For 
giving  lodgment  to  each  one  of  these  signs,  a 
receptacle  of  the  same  form  for  each  was,  as 
in  the  case  of  a Genealogical  Table,  it  is  be- 
lieved, or,  at  any  rate,  for  illustration,  may  be 
conceived  to  have  been,  provided.  But  witliin 
every  such  receptacle,  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  expressed  in  ordinary  let- 
ter-press, might  have  been  included,  and  in 
sucli  form  and  size  as  to  be  altogether  as  con- 
spicuous, as  readily  apprehensible,  as  the  new 
sign,  for  tlie  giving  lodgment  to  which  it  was 
employed. 

Of  the  notion  of  this  mode  of  expression, 
what  was  the  source  ? Imitation  : imitation, 
without  sufficient  thought. 

In  the  infancy  of  chemistry,  when  as  yet 
she  was  little  better  than  a slave  to  the  im- 
postor alchemy,  a set  of  special  signs  were 
employed,  for  the  designation  of  such  of  the 
metals  as  were  then  known ; together  with 
some  others  of  the  simple,  or  supposed  simple, 
substances  tlien  known,  or  supposed  to  be 
known.  But  the  design,  in  pursuance  of  which 
these  characters  were  framed,  was  of  a mixed 
character,  made  up  of  the  opposite  ingredients 
divulgation  and  concealment ; and  entertained 
by  minds  in  which,  in  sharers  of  power,  per- 
petually varying  and  perpetually  uiiascertaiu- 
able,  credulity  and  imposture  maintained  a 
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conjunct  sway.  By  an  effort  of  economy,  as 
whimsical  as  it  was  elaborate,  the  same  set  of 
seven  signs  served  for  a set  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, namely,  metals,  and  the  same  number 
of  heavenly  bodies  at  the  same  time  j that  the 
use  might  be  the  more  profound,  and  the 
adepts,  Including  or  not  including  the  inventor 
himself,  the  more  effectually  deluded. 

At  the  same  time  that,  by  the  pair  of  self- 
teaching learners,  application,  as  above,*  was 
made  of  the  purely  verbal  expression  maxim- 
izing principle,  by  the  same  persons  was  ap- 
plication made  of  the  principle  which  there 
corresponds  to  and  contrasts  vrith  it,  viz.  this 
same  verbal  expression  occasionally  discarding 
principle,  or  purely  diagrammatical  expression 
employing  principle. 

What  the  signs  had  for  their  immediate 
purpose,  was  to  convey  to  the  mind,  by  these 
means  alone,  witliout  the  use  of  words,  a con- 
ception, in  the  first  place,  of  the  enunciative 
part  of  the  proposition  ; in  the  next  place,  of 
the  several  operations  which,  in  the  prepara- 
tory part,  were  required  to  be  performed  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  several  assertions  contained 
in  so  many  distinct  steps  of  the  demonstrative 
part. 

WHiat,  in  relation  to  this  head,  is  recol- 
lected of  them,  is  as  follows: — 1.  The  signs 
employed  were,  or  at  least  were  endc.avoured 
to  be,  made  analogous,  i.  e.  naturally  expres- 
sive. If,  for  example,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  step  in  the  preparatory  part — on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  operation  required  by  it  to  be 
performed, — a line  of  a certain  description  wa.s, 
at  a certain  part  of  the  figure,  exhibited  in 
confonnity  to  the  enunciative  part,  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  of  it,  required  to  be 
drawn, — in  this  case,  immediately  after  this 
original  figure  or  diagram,  came  another,  in 
which  it  was  copied,  with  the  addition  of  the 
thus  prescribed  line,  and  so  on  for  every  fresh 
step  a fresh  figure. 

So,  again,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
monstrative part,  expression  came  to  be  given 
to  the  first  step,  a set  of  m.arks,  of  which  a 
small  number  was  found  sufficient,  were  em- 
ployed for  distinguishing  those  parts,  whether 
lines  or  angles,  which  were  the  subjects  of 
that  part  of  the  demonstration,  from  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  ; and  so  on,  as  above. 

Another  condition  necessary  to  usefulness 
is  that,  taken  together,  the  collection  of  signs 
employed  should  not  be  too  bulky  for  use,— 
should  not  occupy  so  great  a quantity  of  space 
as  not  to  be  capable,  in  a number  sufficient  for 
instruction,  of  being  brought  together  into  one 
table. 

Neither  was  this  condition,  it  is  believed, 
altogether  unfulfilled.  In  the  ordinary  mode 
of  designation,  a circumstance  which  necessi- 
tates the  allotting  to  each  figure  a larger 
space  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  is 
the  affording  room  enough  for  the  letters  of 
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reference : these  letters  large  enough  to  bo 
clearly  distinguishable,  and  so  placed  as  that 
no  doubt  should  exist  in  regard  to  the  part 
which,  in  each  instance,  they  were  employed 
to  designate.  But  in  the  proposed  plan,  the.se 
arbitrary  and  naturally  inexpressive  marks 
would  have  no  place. 

In  some  such  way  would  the  matter  stand 
in  regard  to  the  several  propositions  separately 
taken. 

In  regard  to  the  Genealogical  Tables  above- 
mentioned.  On  this  occasion,  each  proposi- 
tion, taken  by  itself,  being  supposed  to  be 
already  understood,  having,  by  the  means  al- 
ready meutioned,  been  rendered  intelligible, 
in  a Table  of  this  sort,  all  that  could  require 
to  be  exhibited,  would  be  the  diagrams  or 
figures  representative  of  the  enunciatire  parts 
of  the  several  irropositions.  For  showing,  in 
relation  to  each  subsequent  proposition,  what 
were  the  preceding  propositions  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  and  which  in  the  demonstrative  part 
were  accordingly  referred  to,  nothing  more 
would  bo  necessary  than  a cypher,  or  cyphers, 
expressive  of  the  numbers  by  which,  in  tlie 
same  Table,  those  propositions  stand  respec- 
tively designated.  The  diagrams  expressive 
of  the  several  propositions  being  included  iu 
similar  compartments,  circular  suppose  or 
quadrangular,  and  those  compartments  ranged 
iu  lines  descending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Table,  an  equal  number  on  each  line, 
the  eye  would  tluis  be  conducted  to  them  with 
instantaneous  rapidity.  For  this  purpose,  tlie 
order  of  the  numbers  should,  from  first  to  last, 
in  the  whole  scries  of  the  propositions,  be  the 
order  of  the  names  upon  the  Table.  Whether 
in  each  proposition  (the  order  of  the  proposi- 
tions being  the  same  as  in  Euclid,)  to  tlie 
number  expressive  of  its  place  in  the  series, 
should  or  should  not  be  added  the  two  sets  of 
numbers  expressive  of  the  book  to  which  it 
belonged  in  Euclid,  and  the  place  of  it  in  that 
book,  experiment  would  soon  determine. 

In  the  case  when  the  same  proposition  is 
capable  of  being  demonstrated  from  any  one 
of  sever.al  sets  of  antecedent  propositions,  sets 
of  cyphers,  expressive  of  them,  might  be  in- 
serted : each  set  being  distinguished  from 
every  other  by  the  word  or,  or  by  a simple 
line  of  separation. 

In  re.spect  of  promptitude  of  conception, 
could  any  additional  facility  be  afforded  by  a 
set  of  lines  drawni  issuing  from  the  succeeding 
proposition,  to  the  several  antecedent  ones,  by 
means  of  wliich  it  has  been  or  might  be  demon- 
strated ? The  negative  seems  most  probable  : 
confusion  rather  than  elucidation  presenting 
itself  as  the  most  probable  result  of  a tissue 
or  piece  of  network,  thus  irregular  and  thus 
complicated. 

To  the  propositions  that  are  in  Euclid,  shall 
not  all  such  others  be  added,  by  which  equally 
useful  instruction,  relative  to  the  same  class 
of  figures,  promises  to  be  afforded,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  same  Table?  Yes,  unless  propa- 
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gation  of  superstitious  and  delusire  errors 
be  preferred  to  propagation  of  useful  know- 
ledge. But  in  tlie  character  of  a certificate 
of  acknowledged  truth,  the  authority  of  Euclid 
being  naturally  more  extensively  received 
than  any  other,  propositions  derived  from  other 
sources  might  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
Euclid  by  some  mark  common  to  them  all, 
and  immediately  discernible  ; suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, by  different  colours,  (or  what  would  be 
much  less  expensive,)  by  being  included  in 
somewhat  smaller  compartments. 

That,  in  the  instance  of  the  pair  of  self- 
teachers above-mentioned,  after  a few  general 
hints  received  from  their  distantly  situated 
adviser,  the  carrying  into  effect  these  little 
<levicos  was  a matter  of  no  small  instruction 
as  well  as  amusement,  is  perfectly  remembered. 

That,  in  the  instance  of  other  learners,  by 
whom  no  part  in  the  pleasure  of  invention 
would  be  shared,  any  real  profit,  either  in  the 
Avay  of  amusement  or  of  instruction,  would  be 
reaped,  does  not  absolutely  follow. 

One  consideration,  however,  does  present 
itself  as  promising  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative  side.  Tliis  is  the  applica- 
bility of  the  two  correspondent  and  opposite 
modes  of  expression  to  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a test  of  intellection,  and  such  a test  as 
admits  of  the  application  of  the  place-cap- 
turing principle. — (Table  II.,  No.  10.)  The 
correspondent  exercises  will  consist  of  two 
correspondent  and  opposite  translations  : one 
the  recitative,  the  other  the  organic  exercise. 

In  the  case  of  a proposition  taken  by  itself, 
the  scholar  having  before  him  the  process  ex- 
pressed in  the  purely  diagrammatic  mode, 
repeats,  by  the  help  of  it,  the  same  process  in 
its  several  steps,  as  expressed  in  the  purely 
verbal  mode.  In  this  way  is  performed  one 
of  the  two  (the  simple  recUatirc)  exercises. 
At  another  time,  having  before  him  the  pro- 
cess expressed  in  the  purely  verbal  mode,  he 
delineates  on  the  spot  the  same  process  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  purely  diagrammatic  mode.  In 
this  way  is  performed  the  Organic  Exercise. 

In  a similar  manner  might  the  correspond- 
ing pair  of  reciprocal  translation  exercises  be 
grounded  on  a pair  of  Genealogical  Geometri- 
cal Tables. 

Suppose  one  of  these  Tables  expressed  in 
the  purely  verbal,  the  other  in  the  purely 
diagrammatic,  mode.  In  this  case  the  same 
correspondent  exercises  might  be  performed, 
as  have  been  just  described. 

Another  exercise  might  have  either  of  these 
Tables  for  its  ground.  The  figures  of  refer- 
ence (arithmetical  numbers)  by  which  the 
genealogy  of  the  proposition  is,  in  each  in- 
stance, expressed,  being  suppressed  or  con- 
cealed for  the  occasion,  the  exercise  consists 
in  the  giving  an  indication  of  that  analogy, 
viz.  either  b}'  the  mere  naming  or  writing  of 
the  numbers,  by  the  pronouncing  or  writing 
the  lines  or  purport  of  the  proposition  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  purely  verbal  mode,  or  by  deli- 


neating it  as  expressed  in  the  purely  diagram- 
matic mode. 

V.  Key-presenting,  or  special  contritance-indl- 
caiing  principle. 

Key,  viz.  to  the  expedient  by  which  the  de- 
monstration is  effected,  and  by  which,  accord- 
ingly, in  many  instances,  the  entire  proposition, 
whether  theorem  or  problem  was  first  suggested. 

This  principle  will  be  found  applicable  as 
well  to  Algebra  as  to  Geometry. 

Of  the  sort  of  intellectual  instrument  here 
in  view,  as  applied  to  Geometry,  the  Appen- 
dix presents  two  specimens  ; one  applied  to 
Euclid’s  first  proposition,  which  is  a problem, 
the  other  to  his  fifth  proposition,  which  is  a 
theorem.  In  both  instances,  this  part,  termed 
the  key,  forms  the  second  of  the  four  points 
exemplified  in  these  two  propositions,  as  ex- 
pressed upon  the  purely  verbal  expression- 
maximizing  principle.* 

Of  the  use  of  this  sort  of  instrument,  the 
effect,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
letting  the  learner  into  the  secret,  as  it  were, 
of  the  invention  ; by  showing  him  what,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  invention  passed  in  the  in- 
ventor’s mind. 

In  these  two  instances  each  individual  pro- 
position has  its  own  key  ; the  key  which 
belongs  to  the  one,  will  not  be  found  to  apply 
exactly  to  the  other. 

But  should  all  the  propositions  delivered  by 
Euclid,  together  with  such  others  as  it  might 
be  found  practicable  and  useful  to  add  to  them, 
come  to  have  been  exliibited  upon  this  same 
proposed  principle,  some  circumstances  com- 
mon to  a number  of  them,  will  probably  be 
brought  to  view,  by  means  of  which  they  will 
be  found  distinguishable,  with  advantage,  into 
so  many  classes  : and,  in  that  case,  what  will 
probably  be  found  is,  that  in  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  the  keys  belonging  to  the  individual 
propositions,  a key  will  be  found  applicable  to 
the  whole  class.  Out  of  these  classes  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  compoundable  other  more 
extensive  classes — say,  perhaps,  of  the  second 
order  ; — each  such  class  with  its  key,  as  before. 

Of  the  sort  of  instrument  of  elucidation,  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  word  key  is  here 
ventured  to  be  employed,  happily  for  the 
science  and  the  learners,  examples,  even  now, 
are  not  altogether  wanting  in  the  works  of 
Mathematicians  ; and,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
purpose  of  instruction  at  least,  howsoever  it 
may  be  in  regard  to  further  discovery  and  ad- 
vancement, it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  these  keys,  supposing 
them  equally  well  constructed,  that  the  work 
affords,  the  better  adapted  it  is  to  the  purpose. 

One  example  which,  of  itself,  is  worth  a 
multitude,  is  afforded  by  Montucla,  in  his  His- 
toire  des  Mathdmatiques,  tom  i.,  lib.  iii.,  note 
B.,  pp.  197-201. 

* Tliis,  like  the  other  exemplifications  already 
alluded  to,  has  not  been  found  among  the  MSS. — hd. 
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In  it  the  several  peculiar  figures,  three  in 
number,  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  cut- 
ting of  a cone,  (or  rather  a pair  of  cones,)  are 
brought  together,  are  confronted  with  each 
other,  and  their  principal  characteristic  pro- 
perties, viz.  those  in  which  they  agree  with, 
and  those  in  which  they  differ  from,  each  other, 
are  placed  together  in  one  view, — all  in  the 
compass  of  no  more  than  four,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 

A circumstance  which  renders  this  example 
the  better  adapted  to  the  present  purpose  is, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  nothing  more  is  given 
than  the  enunciative  parts  of  the  several  pro- 
positions, preceded  by  such  definitions,  no 
more  than  six  in  number,  as  were  judged 
necessary.  Total  number  of  propositions,  ac- 
cording to  the  numerical  figures,  no  more  than 
21  ; though,  if  it  be  considered  that,  in  most 
of  them,  the  three  species  of  conic  sections  in 
qnestion  are  comprised,  that  number  may,  in 
that  respect,  be  required  to  be  nearly  tripled. 

In  this  explanation,  use,  it  is  true,  as  could 
not  but  be  expected,  is  made  of  diagrams,  for 
reference  to  which  alphabetical  letters  are  in 
the  usual  way  employed : consequently, neither 
the  purely  diagrammatic  mode  in  any  part,  nor 
the  purely  verbal  mode  of  expression,  except 
here  or  there  are  or  can  be  employed.  But  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent  upon  the  whole,  some- 
times for  five  or  six  lines  together,  the  purely 
verbal  mode  is  employed. 

Taken  together,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of 
a liberal  minded  and  unprejudiced  institu- 
tionalist, out  of  these  four  pages,  upon  the 
plan  here  proposed,  might  be  made  an  admir- 
able and  most  instructive  set  of  exercises,  for 
the  geometrical  section  of  the  proposed  Chres- 
tomathic  School. 

Few,  perhaps,  if  any  institutional  books  are 
in  use,  in  which  keys  of  this  sort,  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  may  not  be  found.  In  par- 
ticular, wherever  anything  is  seen  in  form  of 
a note,  search  may  be  made  for  an  implement 
of  this  kind,  with  considerable  probability  of 
success. 

To  the  natural  aridity  of  the  subject,  more 
or  less  of  humectation  may  be  expected  to  be 
afforded  from  the  springs  of  criticism. 

Neither  in  the  case  of  Algebra  (as  above  an- 
nounced will  this  same  principle,  it  is  believed, 
be  found  inapplicable. 

In  the  branch  of  mathematics  called  Alge- 
bra,— viz.  in  such  problems  and  such  only  as 
have  no  direct  relation  to  figure — in  which 
figure  is  not  as  such  taken  into  the  account ; 
two  sorts  of  operations,  in  themselves  perfectly 
distinct,  may  be  distinguished  : viz.  the  mode 
of  designation  or  expression,  and  the  con- 
trivance or  species  of  investigation  employed 
in  the  resolution  of  problems  : the  system  of 
abbreviation,  and  the  system  of  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  several  par- 
ticular operations,  for  the  facilitation  of  which 
the  same  system  of  abbreviation  is  throughout 
employed.  Between  these  two  the  relation  is  | 


that  between  the  means  and  the  end : the  mode 
of  expression  the  means  j the  resolution  of  prob- 
lems the  end. 

As  to  the  mode  of  designation,  the  object 
which  it  has  in  view,  the  advantage  which  in 
comparison  with  common  arithmetic  it  affords, 
may  be  expressed  in  aword,ab6rcriatiow;  room, 
labour,  and  time,  all  these  precious  objects  are 
saved  by  it.  It  is  a particular  species  of  short- 
hand,  difieriiig  only  from  the  sort  commonly 
designated  by  that  name  in  two  particulars. 

1.  In  its  application  it  is  confined  to  that  sort 
of  discourse  which  has  quantity  for  its  subject. 

2.  Within  its  field  of  action  the  degree  of 
power  which  it  exercises  is  much  greater  than 
any  that  is  exercised  by  ordinary  short-hand. 
All  that  short-hand  does,  is  the  employing,  for 
the  giving  expression  to  each  word,  strokes  in 
less  number,  or  more  easily  aud  quickly  de- 
scribed, than  those  which  are  employed  in 
ordinary  hand.  The  mode  pursued  in  writing 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  in  print- 
ing itself  for  some  time  afterwards, — in  a word, 
the  system  of  contractions  was  a species  of 
short-hand. 

Multifarious  as  well  as  great  are  the  savings 
made  by  the  mode  of  notation  employed  in 
algebra.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  following  may 
serve  as  a specimen. 

1 . In  the  room  of  a number  of  single  words, 
being  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  such 
as  those  of  addition,  subtraction,  &c.,  it  employs 
so  many  marks  in  a great  degree  more  simple. 

2.  Of  an  assemblage  of  figures,  i.  e.  the  com- 
mon Arabic  charactei-s  expressive  of  the  names 
of  numbers, — characters  which  of  themselves 
constitute  a species  of  short-hand, — of  an  as- 
semblage of  this  sort,  however  long  and  com- 
plicated, it  performs  the  office,  by  a single 
letter  of  the  alphabet. 

3.  Wliere  the  assemblage  of  these  abridg- 
ments of  abridgments  present  themselves  as 
susceptible  of  ulterior  abridgment,  of  a line  of 
any  length  composed  of  letters,  with  or  with- 
out figures,  it  performs  the  office,  it  expresses 
the  import,  by  means  of  a single  letter  ; and 
so  totics  quoties. 

From  this  function  of  algebra,  the  other,  the 
efficient  it  may  be  termed,  which  consists  in 
the  solution  of  problems,  in  the  performance 
of  tasks  proposed,  in  the  rendering  of  services 
requested  or  demanded,  is,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  altogether  different.  To  the  last  men- 
tioned the  former  bears  the  relation  of  a means 
to  an  end. 

By  means  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to 
some  quantity  or  quantities  already  known,  to 
make  known  some  quantity  which  as  yet  is 
unknown, — to  this  one  problem  may  be  referred 
all  problems  whatsoever,  to  which  the  name  of 
algebraical  can  be  applied. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  on 
different  occasions,  different  contrivances,  over 
and  above  those  which  consist  in  nothing  moie 
than  an  abbreviated  mode  of  expression,  have 
suggested  themselves  to  persons  conversant 
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with  this  art.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  certain- 
ly not  in  every  instance,  to  the  giving  expres- 
sion to  these  contrivances,  are  the  modes  of 
abridgment  employed  in  algebra  considered  as 
a species  of  short-hand  indispensably  necessary. 

As  yet  not  even  in  algebraical,  that  abbre- 
viated and  technical  language,  has  any  mathe- 
matician, it  is  believed,  unfolded,  or  so  much 
as  endeavoured  to  unfold,  for  the  toy,  what 
may  accordingly  still  be  called  the  secrets  of 
his  art. 

Not  even  in  abbreviated  and  technical  lan- 
guage do  we  possess  any  such  key  constructed 
out  of  unabbreviated  and  ordinary  language. 

As  to  the  abbreviative  principle,  algebra  is 
not  the  only  branch  of  the  mathematics  in 
which  the  abbreviative  system  or  method  is 
applicable  with  advantage.  Though  not  in 
its  whole  extent,  nor  to  anything  near  its 
whole  extent,  it  is  to  a part  of  that  extent  ap- 
plicable, and  with  like,  if  not  altogether  equal 
advantage  to  geometry.  In  Payne’s  Geome- 
try, not  to  look  for  others,  application  is  ac- 
cordingly made  of  it,  and  with  very  consider- 
able advantage. 

If  ahbretuition  were  the  only  use  of  the 
function  here  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  abbreviative,  it  would  follow  that  in  the 
performance  of  the  essential  function  every- 
thing which  at  present  is  not  only  customarily 
but  exclusively  expressed  by  the  exercise  of 
the  abbreviative  function  is  capable  of  being 
expressed  without  it, — may  be  expressed  in  a 
word  in  ordinary  language.  To  any  such  pur- 
pose as  the  practice  of  the  art,  what  is  plain 
enough  is,  that  by  no  snch  substitution  could 
any  advantage  be  gained  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
would  by  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  its  effect 
be  disadvantageous.  Instruction  is  the  only 
purpose  to  which  it  could  be  made  serviceable  ; 
but  that  to  this  purpose  it  might  be  rendered 
eminently,  in  a very  high  degree,  serviceable, 
seems  sufficiently  evident. 

In  this  case  the  same  substitution  of  signs 
immediately  expressive  of  general  ideas,  to 
signs  immediately  expressive  of  none  but  in- 
dividual ones,  would  be  the  result,  as  has  been 
already  shomi  to  be  the  result  in  the  case  of 
geometry  ; and  in  respect  of  intellection,  and 
command  of  the  subject,  that  result  would  be 
attended  with  the  same  advantages. 

In  this  case  the  whole  method  of  the  art 
might  be  explained  and  taught, — the  whole 
secrets  of  the  art  laid  open,  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  without  its  being  subjected  to  any  part 
of  that  hard  labour  which  must  so  unavoid- 
ably be  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  before  the 
signs  and  modes  of  proceeding,  by  means  of 
which  the  abbreviation  is  performed,  have  been 
leanied. 

But  supposing  this  done,  the  number  of  per- 
sons more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  this  art  might  be  increased, — increased 
by  the  whole  number  of  those  v/ho  at  present 
are  repelled  from  it,  b}*^  the  formidable  appa- 
ratus of  magical  characters  now  employed,  by 


means  of  which  the  abbreviative  function  of  It 
is  performed.  And  when  the  principle  of  each 
distinguishable  contrivance  was  held  up  to 
view  in  ordinary  language,  each  principle 
characterized  and  fixed  by  an  appropriate 
name,  with  a definition  annexed,  even  the 
adepts  themselves  might,  in  the  clearness  and 
expressive  generality  of  the  language,  find  fa- 
cilities according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
either  for  the  invention  of  new  contrivances, 
or  for  showing  if  such  were  the  case,  and  as 
soon  as  it  came  to  be  the  case,  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admitted  not  of  any  others. 

An  observation  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
found  general  among  mathematicians,  is,  that 
by  the  use  of  different  inventions,  contrivances, 
and  expedients,  from  the  number  of  years 
which  even  in  the  case  of  an  amateur  of  this 
branch  of  art  and  science,  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  him  over  the  whole  field  of  it,  several 
years  have  been  struck  off,  principally  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  French  mathematicians.  These 
applications  of  inventive  genius,  what  then  are 
they  ? To  this  question — and  the  whole  field 
of  the  science  cannot  present  a more  important 
one — an  answer  might,  if  what  is  said  above 
be  correct,  be  given  in  ordinary  language. 

In  the  case  of  Algebra,  (Fluxions  included,) 
elucidation,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  though  the 
same  in  respect  of  its  end,  will,  in  respect  of 
the  description  of  the  means  requisite  to  be 
taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  be 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  has  been  seen 
to  be  in  the  case  of  Geometry. 

In  the  case  of  Geometry,  the  enunciative 
parts  of  the  proposition  excepted,  nor  even 
they  throughout  the  whole  of  the  field — the 
language  is  particular,  being,  by  the  want  of 
general  terms,  confined,  in  respect  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  individual  figures  and  parts  of 
figures  exhibited  by  the  individual  diagrams, 
and  designated — not  by  any  indication  given 
of  their  intrinsic  and  permanent  relations  one 
to  another,  but — by  the  arbitrary  and  unexpla- 
natory  denomination  given  to  them  by  means 
of  so  many  combinations  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  this  case,  one  great  instrument 
of  elucidation,  therefore,  consists  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  terms  expressive  of  general  ideas, 
being  those  of  so  many  sorts  of  relation,  to 
denominations  thus  individual  and  unexpres- 
sive.  But  in  the  case  of  Algebra,  the  terms 
employed,  abbreviated,  and,  to  those  to  whom 
the  use  of  them  is  not  familiar,  obscure  and 
perplexing,  are  as  general  as  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  words — of  words  at  length  and 
unabbreviated,  to  make  them.  For  generaliz- 
ing designation,  in  the  character  of  a new 
and  as  yet  unknown  instrument  of  elucidation, 
no  room  is  left  in  Algebra. 

But  though  of  the  application  of  the  purely 
verbal  expression  employing  principle  the 
effect  is  not  in  Algebra,  to  add  in  any  respect 
to  the  generality  of  the  language,  that,  even 
in  Algebra,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  to  act, 
and  with  very  considerable  effect,  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  an  instrument  of  elucidation,  seems 
scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt.* 

It  consists  in  simply  forbearing  to  employ 
the  algebraic  forraulm  or  forms,  while  those  ex- 
planations are  going  on,  by  which  the  rationale 
of  the  art  and  science  is  brought  to  view. 

In  the  algebraic  branch  of  mathematics,  in 
idea  at  least,  two  sorts  of  operations,  as  above 
pointed  out,  may  be  distinguished — the  abbre- 
viative  or  condensative,  and  the  eft'ective  or 
efficient.  The  abbreviative  are  but  a species  of 
short-hand : they  perform,  on  the  occasion  of 
discourse  applied  to  this  particular  subject, 
though  with  a degree  of  efficiency  iucompara- 
ably  superior,  the  sort  of  function  which  the 
characters  of  which  short-hand  is  composed,  in 
relation  to  discourse  at  large,  perform.  In  as 
far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  follows  that,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  art,  every  particular  contrivance, 
which  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  employment 
of  this  general  system  of  abbreviation,  may  as 
effectually  and  intelligibly  be  expressed  in 
ordinary  characters,  and  without  this  parti- 
cular species  of  short-hand,  as  any  other  sub- 
ject of  discourse  may  be  expressed  in  these 
same  ordinary  characters,  and  without  the  use 
of  that  species  of  short-hand  commonly  called 
short-hand,  the  use  of  which  is  applicable  to 
every  subject  of  discourse. 

In  regard  to  those  abbreviative  contriv- 
ances, what  may  very  well  happen  is  that 
some  apply  principally  or  exclusively  to  this 
or  that  subject ; to  the  solution  of  this  (.r  that 
particular  problem  or  group  of  problenu  ; and 
in  so  far  the  invention  of  the  mode  of  abbre- 
viation is  the  invention  of  the  mode  of  solving 
the  problem,  and  thus  the  abbreviative  part 
and  the  efficient  part  are  in  a manner  con- 
founded. But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  in  every 
instance  that  this  sort  of  confusion  has  place  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a number  there  are  of 
these  contrivances  for  condensation,  which  are 
employed  on  all  occasions  alike. 

True  it  is  that,  on  the  explanation  given  of 
the  several  substitutions  by  which  the  conden- 
sation is  performed,  the  characters,  the  instru- 
ments themselves  by  which  it  is  performed, 
cannot  but  be  brought  to  view.  But,  for  this 
particular  purpose,  no  one  of  them  need  be 
brought  to  view  more  than  once,  or  some  other 
small  and  limited  number  of  times ; and  be- 
tween this  use  of  them  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  e.xplanation,  and  the  constant  use  of  them 
through  the  whole  of  every  page,  how  great 
the  difference  cannot  but  be  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  scholar,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

By  one  passage,  or  some  other  small  num- 
ber of  passages,  consisting  of  the  abbreviative 
forms  or  characters,  every  contrivance  that 
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of  views  already  discussed  in,  and  properly  belong- 
ing to,  other  departments  of  this  Essay,  It  was 
written  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  and  the 
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already  gone  over  the  same  ground. — Ed. 


belongs  to  the  head  of  abbreviation  may  be 
explained  ; and  even  without  so  much  as  one 
such  assemblage  of  uncouth  forms,  every  con- 
trivance, which  does  not  operate  as  an  instru- 
ment of  abbreviation,  or  in  so  far  as  it  operates 
otherwise  than  as  an  instrument  of  abbrevia- 
tion, may  be  explained. 

Prodigious  would  be  the  relief  thus  afforded 
to  the  uninitiated  juvenile  learner’s  mind,  made 
by  the  indulgence  thus  afforded  to  his  love  of 
ease. 

Under  the  head  of  Language-learning,  the 
dark  spot  produced  by  every  hard  word,  by 
every  word  which,  being  derived  from  a foreign 
language,  has  no  relative  belonging  to  it  in 
the  vernacular  language,  has  already  been 
brought  to  view.  To  an  uninitiated  eye,  a 
page  of  algebra  is  a surface  covered  almost 
wholly  with  the  like  dark  spots. 

True  it  is  that,  for  the  explanation  of  the 
different  contrivances,  words  in  no  small  num- 
ber that  to  the  learner  will  be  new,  some  of 
them  already  in  use,  others  which  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  coin  for  the  particular  purpose 
here  proposed,  would  be  found  requisite  : and 
these  new  words  will  be  so  many  hard  words, 
so  many  dark  spots. 

But  no  sooner  would  one  of  these  new  words 
present  itself,  than  a definition  or  explanation, 
composed  either  purely  of  common  words,  or 
partly  of  common  words  and  partly  of  such 
peculiar  words  as  had  already,  in  this  same 
way,  received  their  explanation,  would  be 
subjoined.  No  sooner  has  the  dark  spot  made 
its  appearance,  than  the  requisite  light  will 
have  been  thrown  upon  it : and  how  much 
more  thickly  darkened  a portion  of  discourse 
is  by  unknown  characters,  than  even  by  hard 
words  expressed  in  familiar  characters,  few 
but  must  have  experienced. 

In  the  case  of  Geometry,  the  word  key  was 
confined  in  its  application  to  such  explanations 
as  were  annexed  to  particular  propositions,  or 
groups  of  propositions,  over  and  above  sucli 
explanations  as,  in  the  case  of  the  demonstra- 
tive and  preparatory  parts  of  the  several 
propositions,  could  not  but  result  from  tlie 
translation  of  the  individualizing  modes  of 
designation  employed,  in  so  far  as  diagrams 
are  employed  with  letters  of  reference,  into 
the  general  expressions  of  which  purely  verbal 
discourse  is  composed. 

In  the  case  of  Algebra,  every  paragraph  in 
which  the  use  of  forms  and  characters  were 
abstained  from,  would,  in  so  far  as  it  were  in- 
structive, operate  as  a key.  For  it  would 
have  as  its  object,  either  the  explanation  of 
the  several  contrivances  of  abbreviation,  or  of 
the  several  contrivances  whereby  these  instru- 
ments of  condensation  were  applied  to  practice 
and  endeavoured  to  be  put  to  use.  Of  no 
other  sort  of  matter  could  it  be  composed  ; for, 
to  the  solution  of  the  several  problems,  unless 
it  be,  in  a few  instances,  as  above,  for  illustra- 
tion, the  use  of  these  forms  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary. 
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In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Geometry,  an 
additional  instrument  of  elucidation  would  be 
aftbrded  by  the  application  of  the  use  indica- 
tion-prescribing principle,  by  the  indication  of 
the  use,  the  practical  use,  deriTable  from  the 
solution  of  the  several  sorts  of  problems,  for 
the  solution  of  which  the  Algebraic  language 
is  wont  to  be  employed. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  not  by  any  application 
■which  may  be,  or  that  has  been,  made  of  them 
that,  in  the  sense  here  in  view,  they  could  with 
propriety  be  said  to  be  put  to  use.  Only  in 
so  far  as  it  had  been,  or  was  capable  of  being 
made,  subservient,  either  to  some  security  or 
comfort  in  the  business  of  ordinary  life,  whe- 
ther immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of 
this  or  that  spot  in  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
is  it  that  the  application  made  could  with  pro- 
priety be  termed  a useful  one. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  collection  of  articles 
intituled  Praxes,  or  (faestlons  for  Praxis,  sub- 
joined to  the  English  translation  of  Euler’s 
Algebra.  The  number  of  them  is  213.  Of 
this  number,  a part  more  or  less  considerable, 
consist  of  a sort  of  jokes,  named  paradoxes, 
having  the  excitation  of  wonder  manifestly  for 
their  effect,  and  perhaps  for  their  only  effect. 
In  every  one  of  them  application  is  made  of 
the  Algebraic  form,  to  the  solution  of  some 
problem.  But  of  these  213  problems,  it  is  not 
from  every  one  that,  by  any  person,  benefit  in 
any  shape,  over  and  above  the  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  playing  at  this  kind  of  game,  seems 
capable  of  being  received.  The  additional 
praxis,  therefore,  would  be  from  this  miscel- 
laneous list  to  point  out  such  as  are  in  their 
nature  applicable  to  beneficial  use,  and  by  indi- 
cation of  the  occasion  to  show  in  what  shape 
they  are  respectively  capable  of  being  put  to 
u.se. 

To  answer  the  purpose  of  elucidation  in  the 
completest  manner — understand  always,  with 
reference  to  the  uninitiated — a key  should  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  letting  the  reader  into 
the  heart  (so  to  speak)  of  the  contrivance,  by 
which  the  proposed  object  is  effected,  the  pro- 
posed advantage  gained,  but  in  the  production 
of  this  effect  the  purely  verbal  mode  of  expres- 
sion alone,  unless  it  be  with  the  sort  of  excep- 
tion above  hinted  at,  should  be  employed  : 
the  purely  verbal  mode  ; viz.  in  Geometry,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  diagrammatic,  in  Algebra 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Algebraic,  characters 
and  forms. 

To  what  precise  length  it  may  be  possible, 
with  any  degree  of  net  advantage,  to  carry 
this  principle  of  elucidation,  which  consists  in 
the  temporary  exclusion  of  peculiar  signs,  is  a 
question  on  which,  antecedently  to  experience, 
it  can  never  be  witliin  the  reach  of  the  most 
expert  mathematician  to  pronounce.  Thus 
much,  however,  may  be  asserted  ; viz.  that  the 
further  the  institutionalist  can  find  means  to 
carry  on  his  sy.stem  of  instruction  in  this  track, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  the  learners 
whom  he  ■will  carry  with  him. 


To  Geometry, — as  it  seems  pretty  well 
agreed  among  the  learned, — to  Geometry  to  the 
exclusion  of,  and  in  contradistinction  to.  Alge- 
bra, (including  Fluxions,)  is  confined  what 
may  be  called  the  tonic  or  invigorative  use  of 
Mathematics  ; the  service  done  to  mental 
health  and  strength  by  a sort  of  exercise  by 
which  the  process  of  close  reasoning  is  carried 
on,  and  to  the  performance  of  which  close  and 
unremitted  attention  is  indispensable.  It  is 
in  consideration  of  this  use,  that  by  some  the 
Algebraic  form  is  held  in  a sort  of  contempt, 
and  that,  in  the  immense  class  of  occasions 
in  that  vast  portion  of  the  mathematical  field 
which  belongs  to  Geometry  and  "Algebra  in 
common,  and  on  which  the  same  conclusion 
may  be  arrived  at  by  either  track,  the  same 
problem  effected  in  the  algebraic  mode  is 
considered  as  done  in  the  way  of  makeshift, 
and  not  productive  of  use  or  advantage  in 
any  shape,  over  and  above  what  may  happen 
to  be  attached  to  the  solution  of  the  parti- 
cular problem  for  the  solution  of  which  it  is 
employed. 

This  being  admitted,  although  by  the  solu- 
tion of  a single  problem  in  the  algebraic  mode, 
no  such  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  men- 
tal frame,  as  in  manner  above  mentioned,  may 
be  rendered  to  it  by  the  solution  of  the  same 
single  problem  in  the  geometrical  mode,  yet 
by  the  indication  of  this  or  that  particular 
contrivance,  by  means  of  which  this  or  that 
class  of  problems  may  be  solved  in  the  alge- 
braic mode,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that,  to  the  mental  frame,  a service  might 
be  rendered,  though  not  exactly  of  the  same 
sort,  yet  of  a sort  not  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
glected. In  the  Geometrical  case,  it  is  to  the 
judgment  and  the  attention,  that  the  service 
would  be  rendered  ; in  the  algebraical  case,  it 
is  to  the  conceptive  and  inventive  faculty  that 
the  most  Immediate  part  of  the  service  would 
be  rendered. 

The  case  of  the  uninitiated  is  here  all  along 
the  only  principal  case  in  view.  But,  neither 
to  the  adepts  does  it  seem  that  the  mode  of 
elucidation  thus  here  jiroposed,  would  be  alto- 
gether without  its  use.  By  the  survey  that 
would  thus  be  made  of  the  ground,  in  a point 
of  view  so  new,  it  could  scarcely  happen  but 
that  in  one  way  or  other  an  increase  of  com- 
mand would  be  acquired  with  reference  to  it, 
and  new  discoveries  made  in  it  such  as  other- 
wise, for  a long  time,  if  ever,  might  not  have 
been  made. 

The  sort  of  intellectual  instrument,  the  key 
thus  proposed,  or  rather  the  apparatus  or  col- 
lection of  keys,  would  be  very  far  from  being 
complete,  if  in  its  purpose  it  did  not  include 
all  the  several  fictions,  which,  in  the  framing 
of  this  branch  of  art  and  science,  have  been 
invented  and  employed. 

For  illustration,  without  looking  any  fur- 
ther, two  may  here  be  mentioned : viz.,  the 
conversion  of  the  algebraical  method  into  geo- 
metrical, and  the  contrivance,  called  by  its 
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first  inventor  Newton,  and  from  him  by  British 
mathematicians  the  method  oi fiuxions,  and  by 
its  second  but  not  less  original  inventor  Leib- 
nitz, and  from  him  by  the  mathematicians  of 
all  other  countries,  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

For  the  explanation  of  these  fictions,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  justification  of  the  use  so  copi- 
ously made  of  them,  two  operations  would,  it 
should  seem,  require  to  be  performed.  One  is, 
the  indication  of  the  really  exemplified  state 
of  things,  to  which  the  fiction  is  now  wont  to 
be  applied,  or  is  considered  as  applicable,  the 
other  is  the  indication  of  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  the  fictitious  language,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  language  by  which  the 
state  of  things  in  question  would  be  expressed 
plainly  and  clearly  without  having  recourse  to 
fiction. 

1 . As  to  the  conversion  of  the  forms  of  Alge- 
bra into  those  of  Geometry,  or  of  the  algebraic 
mode  of  expression  into  the  geometrical.  If 
in  a case  in  which  figure  has  no  place, — as  in  a 
case  where  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  paid 
or  received,  or  given  under  the  name  of  interest 
for  the  use  of  money  during  a certain  time,  is 
the  subject  of  investigation, — the  geometrical 
forms  should  be  employed,  or  the  subject  of 
investigation,  thereby  represented  in  the  char- 
acter of  a portion  of  matter  or  space,  ex- 
liibiting  a certain  figure,  here  a fiction,  is  em- 
ployed : figure  is  said  to  have  place  in  a case 
where  it  really  has  no  place. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  geometrical  form  is  the 
form  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  translation  which  is 
made  is  a translation  from  this  geometrical 
form  into  the  algebraical,  here  in  this  case  no 
fiction  has  place  : here  wh.at  is  done  may  be 
(lone,  and  is  done,  without  any  recourse  to  fic- 
tion ; and  as  to  the  advantage  looked  for  from 
this  translation,  an  obvious  one  that  presents 
itself  is  the  abbreviation  which  constitutes  an 
essential  character  of  the  algebraic  form.  In 
the  opposite  species  of  translation : viz.  that 
from  the  algebraic  form  into  the  geometrical, 
fiction  is  inseparable.  WHiy  1 — because  when 
by  the  supposition  figure  does  not  form  part  of 
the  case,  figure  is  stated  as  forming  part  of  the 
case.  But  when  the  translation  is  from  the 
geometrical  form  into  the  algebraical,  neither 
in  this,  nor  in  any  other  shape,  has  fiction  any 
place.  Why  ? — because,  though  in  the  case  as 
first  stated,  figure  has  place,  yet  if  reference 
to  the  figure  be  not  necessary  to  the  finding 
the  answer  which  is  sought,  to  the  doing  what 
is  required  or  proposed  to  be  done,  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  figure,  is  a circumstance 
which,  without  fiction,  may  be  neglected,  and 
left  out  of  the  account. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  method  of  fluxions, 
which  is  but  a particular  species  of  algebra 
distinguished  by  that  name. 

Take  some  question  for  the  solution  of  which 
this  new  method  is  wont  to  be  employed.  This 
question,  could  it  be  solved  by  ordinary  alge- 


bra, or  could  it  not  ? If  it  could,  then  why  is 
it  that  this  new  method  is  employed  ? i.  e. 
what  is  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  e.m- 
ploymeiit  of  it  ? if  it  could  not,  then  what  is 
the  expedient  which  is  supplied  by  fiuxions, 
and  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  algebra  1 

In  this  method  a fiction  is  employed  ; a 
point,  or  a line,  or  a surface,  is  said  to  have 
kept  flowing  where  in  truth  there  has  been  no 
flowing  in  the  case.  With  this  falsehood,  how 
is  it  that  mathematical  truth,  spoken  of  as  truth 
by  excellence,  is  compatible  ? 

What  is  here  meant  is,  not  that  no  such  fic- 
tions ought  to  be  employed,  but  that  to  the 
purpose  and  on  the  occasion  of  instruction, 
whenever  they  are  employed,  the  necessity  or 
the  use  of  them  should  be  made  known. 

To  say  that,  in  discoui’se,  fictitious  lan- 
guage ought  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  be  em- 
ployed, would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  no 
discourse  in  the  subject  of  which  the  opera- 
tions, or  affections,  or  other  phenomena  of  the 
mind  are  included,  ought  ever  to  be  held  : for 
no  ideas  being  ever  to  be  found  in  it  which 
have  not  their  origin  in  sense,  matter  is  the 
only  direct  subject  of  any  portion  of  verbal 
discourse  ; on  the  occasion  and  for  the  purpose 
of  the  discourse,  the  mind  is  all  along  con- 
sidered and  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a mass  of 
matter  : and  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  fiction 
that  when  applied  to  any  operation,  or  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  anything  that  is  said  is  either 
true  or  false. 

Yet  in  as  far  as  any  such  fictions  are 
employed,  the  necessity  of  them,  if,  as  in  the 
case  just  mentioned,  necessary,  or  the  use  of 
them,  if  simjdy  useful,  should  be  made  known. 
Why  ? In  the  first  place,  to  prevent  that  per- 
plexity which  has  place  in  the  mind,  in  as  far 
as  truth  and  falsehood  being  confounded,  that 
which  is  not  time  is  supposed  to  be  true  ; in 
the  next  place,  by  putting  it  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  power  of  the  learner  to  perceive  and 
understand  the  use  and  value,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  communicated  to  him, 
to  lighten  the  burthen  of  the  labour  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  it. 

When  for  purposes  such  as  the  above,  a sur- 
vey comes  to  be  taken  of  the  field  of  mathema- 
tics, another  object  or  subject  of  inquiry  may 
be,  whether  in  mathematics  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  in  algebra,  fluxions  in- 
cluded, the  language  is,  in  every  instance,  as 
expressive  as  it  ought  to  be.  Antecedently  to 
association,  with  a very  few  exceptions  for  the 
designation  of  anything  which  is  to  be  signi- 
fied, any  one  sign  is  as  proper  as  another.  But 
when  associations  have  once  been  formed,  this 
original  indifference  is  at  an  end  : for  the  de- 
signation of  any  object,  some  word  or  phrase 
should  be  looked  out,  which,  in  virtue  of  some 
meaning  with  which  they  have  already  been 
invested,  serve  in  some  measure  to  lead  the 
mind  to  the  conception  of  the  thing  meant  to 
be  designated,  and  in  that  respect  are  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any  words  taken 
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at  random  : than  any  words,  in  short,  between 
which  and  the  object  which  is  to  be  designated, 
no  such  relation  has  place. 

Thence  it  is,  that,  for  the  idea,  be  the  ob- 
ject w'hat  it  may,  the  choice  of  the  words 
employed  for  the  designation  of  it,  is  never  a 
matter  of  indifference  ; nor  will  there  perhaps 
ever  exist  the  case  in  which  a number  of  words 
or  phrases  may  not  be  found,  all  of  them  pos- 
sessing, in  respect  of  the  designation  of  the 
object  in  question,  so  many  different  degrees 
in  tl’.e  scale  of  aptitude. 

In  the  practice  of  Mathematicians,  proposi- 
tions of  the  geometrical  cast,  and  propositions 
of  the  algebraical  cast,  are,  to  an  extent  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  as  yet  determined, 
considered  as  interconvertible  : employed  in- 
differently, the  one  or  the  other,  and  upon 
occasion  translated  into  each  other.  When, 
in  the  particular  subject  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applied,  figure,  although  it  have 
place,  may,  without  inconvenience  in  the  shape 
of  error,  or  any  other  shape,  be  laid  out  of 
consideration  ; — in  this  case,  instead  of  geo- 
metry, ■which,  in  this  case,  seems  the  more 
apposite  and  natural  form.  Algebra,  if  em- 
ployed, is  employed  w'ithout  fiction,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  employed  without  production  of 
obscurity,  without  inconvenience  in  that  shape  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  sought  for  result  is 
arrived  at  with  less  labour  and  more  promp- 
titude, with  clear,  and  peculiar,  and  net  ad- 
vantage. 

But  if,  in  a case  in  which  figure  cannot  have 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  calculation  concerning 
degrees  of  probability,  as  expressed  by  num- 
bers, if  any  proposition  be  clothed  in  the  geo- 
metrical form,  so  far  will  fiction  have  been 
cmploj'ed,  and  with  it,  its  never-failing  accom- 
paniment— obscurity,  have  been  induced. 

In  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed, when  the  natural  and  individual  ideas 
in  which  they  have  their  source,  and  the  indi- 
vidual or  other  pai'ticular  objects,  from  which 
those  ideas  were  drawm,  are  once  lost  sight  of, 
all  extensive  general  expressions  soon  become 
empty  sounds. 

In  the  use  made  of  Algebra,  at  any  rate,  on 
the  occasion  of  instruction  given  in  this  art 
to  learners,  the  particular  application  which, 
either  at  the  time  in  question,  was  made,  or 
at  any  future  time,  was  proposed  to  be  made 
of  it,  should  never  be  out  of  sight. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  test  of  intellection — 
it  is  for  want  of  this  check,  that,  in  books  on  Al- 
gebra, so  many  propositions,  that  are  self-con- 
tradictory, and  thereby  void  of  all  real  and 
intelligible  import,  are  to  be  found.  Quantities 
that  are  negative,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  less  than  nothing  : and  by  the  multi- 
plying one  of  these  quantities  by  another, 
that  is,  by  adding  together  a certain  number 
of  these  quantities, — a number  of  quantities 
equal  to  the  product,  and  each  of  them  greater 
than  nothing,  generated. 

Algebraical  language,  even  where,  in  the  use 


made  of  it  no  fiction  is  involved.  Is  a sort  of  ab- 
breviated or  short-hand  language.  So  fur,  and 
so  far  only,  as  the  abbreviated  expressions 
which  it  employs,  are,by  him  who  employs  them, 
capable  of  being,  upon  occasion,  translated 
into  propositions  delivered  at  length,  and  in 
the  form  of  ordinary  language  ; so  far,  and  so 
far  only,  as  in  the  room  of  every  such  fiction 
as  it  employs,  expressions  by  which  nothing 
but  the  plain  truth  is  asserted, — expressions 
significative,  in  a direct  way,  of  those  idea.s 
for  the  giving  expression  to  wluch  the  ficti- 
tious language  here  employed — were  capable  of 
being  substituted,  and  accordingly  are  substi- 
tuted ; so  far,  and  so  far  only,  are  they  in  the 
mouth  or  pen  of  him  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed, of  him  by  whom,  or  of  him  to  whom, 
they  are  addressed,  anything  better  than  empty 
sounds. 

It  is  for  want  of  all  regular  recurrence  to 
these  sorts  of  intellection,  it  is  for  want  of 
this  uiidiscontinued  reference  to  unabbreviated 
and  unsophisticated  language,  that  algebra  is 
in  so  many  minds  a collection  of  signs,  unac- 
companied by  the  things  signified,  of  words 
without  import,  and  therefore  without  use. 

Employed  on  a number  of  different  occa- 
sions, in  so  many  different  senses,  and  witiiout 
any  clear  indication  of  the  difference,  or  enu- 
meration attempted  to  be  made  of  these  dif- 
ferent occasions,  the  tissue  of  fictions  involved 
in  the  use  made  of  the  negative  sign,  fills  with 
obscurity  the  field  of  quantity,  as  the  fiction  of 
a debt  where  there  is  no  debt  covers  with 
obscurity  the  field  of  commercial  arrangement 
and  commercial  intercourse.  See  Tab  L, 
Stage  V.,  Book-keeping  (p.  39.) 

It  was  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  (i.  e.  by  a metaphysical 
view  of  the  subject,  as  some  mathematicians 
would  incline  to  say,  or  a logical,  as  it  might 
be  more  correct  to  say,)  that  this  notion  of 
the  natural  distinctness  between  the  contriv- 
ances for  abbreviation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  contrivances  for  the  actual  solution  of 
problems,  though  with  the  assistance  afforded 
by  those  abbreviative  contrivances  on  the 
other,  were  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages.  It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that, 
for  this  same  idea,  he  found  afterwards  a con- 
firmation, and  a sort  of  sanction,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  two  first-rate  mathematicians,  viz.  a 
passage  in  Euler,  adopted  and  quoted  with 
applause  by  Carnot.  — Euler,  Mdmoires  de 
I’Academie  de  Berlin,  Annee  1754  ; Reflexions 
sur  la  Metaphy.sique  du  Calcul  infinitesimal. 
Paris,  1813,  p.  202. 

Persons  there  are,  says  he,  in  whose  view 
of  this  matter.  Geometry  and  Algebra  (la  g<fo- 
metrie  et  I’analyse)  do  not  require  many  rea- 
sonings (raisonnemens) ; in  their  view,  the 
rules  (les  regies)  which  these  sciences  pre- 
scribe to  us,  include  already  the  points  of 
knowledge  (les  connoissances)  neces.sary  to 
conduct  us  to  the  solution,  so  that  all  that  'we 
have  to  do  is  to  perform  the  operations  in 
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conformity  to  those  rules,  without  troubling 
ourselves  with  the  reasonings  on  which  those 
rules  are  grounded.  This  opinion,  if  it  were 
well-grounded,  would  be  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  almost  general  opinion,  according 
to  which  Geometry  and  Algebra  are  regarded 
as  the  most  appropriate  instruments  for  culti- 
vating the  mental  powers  (I’esprit,)  and  giv- 
ing exercise  to  the  faculty  of  ratiocination 
(la  facultd  de  raisonner.)  Although  the  per- 
sons in  question  are  not  without  a tincture  of 
mathematical  learning,  yet  surely  they  can 
have  been  but  little  habituated  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  in  which  any  considei-able 
degree  of  difficulty  is  involved ; for,  soon 
would  they  have  perceived  that  the  mere 
habit  of  making  application  of  those  prescribed 
rules,  goes  but  a very  little  way  towards 
enabling  a man  to  resolve  problems  of  this 
description ; and  that,  before  application  is 
actually  made  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
stow a very  serious  examination  upon  the 
several  particular  circumstances  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  on  this  ground  to  carry  on  reason- 
ings of  this  sort  in  abundance  (faire  la-dessus 
quantitc  de  raisonnemens,)  before  he  is  in  a 
Mndition  to  apply  to  it  those  general  rules,  in 
which  are  comprised  that  class  of  reasonings, 
of  which,  even  during  the  time  that,  occu- 
pied in  the  calculation,  we  are  reaping  the 
benefit  of  them,  scarce  any  distinct  perception 
has  place  in  our  minds.  This  preparation, 
necessary  as  it  is  that  it  should  be  before  the 
operation  of  calculation  is  so  much  as  begun, 

■ — this  preparation  it  is,  that  requires  very 
often  a train  of  reasonings,  longer,  perhaps, 
than  is  ever  requisite  in  any  other  branch  of 
science : a train,  in  the  carrying  on  of  which 
a man  has  this  great  advantage,  that  he  may 
all  along  make  sure  of  their  correctness,  while 
in  every  other  branch  of  science  he  finds  himself 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  taking  up  with 
such  reasonings  as  are  very  far  from  being 
conclusive.  Moreover,  the  very  process  of 
calculation  itself,  notwithstanding  that,  by 
Algebra,  the  rules  of  it  are  ready  made  to  his 
hands  (quoique  I’analyse  en  preserve  les 
regies,)  requires  throughout  to  have  for  its 
support  a solid  body  of  reasoning  (un  raisonne- 
nient  solide,)  without  which  he  is,  at  every 
turn,  liable  to  fall  into  some  mistakes.  The 
algebraist,  therefore,  (le  ge'ometre  is  the 
word,  but  it  is  in  his  algebraic,  and  not  in  his 
geometrical,  capacity,  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  mathematician  is  evidently  meant 
to  be  brought  to  view)  ; the  algebraist,  then, 
(concludes  this  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,) 
finds,  on  every  part  of  the  field,  occasion  to 
keep  his  mind  in  exercise  by  the  formation  of 
those  reasonings  by  which  alone,  if  the  prob- 
lem be  a difiicult  one,  he  can  be  conducted 
to  the  solution  of  it. 

Thus  far  this  illustrious  pair  of  mathema- 
ticians. Now  these  reasonings  (raisonne- 
inens)  so  often  mentioned,  and  always  as  so 
many  works  or  operations  perfectly  distinct 


from  those  which  consist  in  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  the  algebraic  formulae,  what  are  they  1 
Plainly  the  very  things  for  the  designation  of 
which  the  words,  contrivances  for  the  coming 
at  the  solution  of  the  problem,  or  some  such 
words,  have  all  along  been  employed.  Thus 
much,  then,  is  directly  asserted,  viz.  that  the 
operations,  which  consist  in  the  as  it  were 
mechanical  application  of  this  set  of  rules, 
which  for  all  cases  is  the  same,  on  the  one 
hand ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which 
consist  in  the  other  more  particular  contriv- 
ances for  solving  the  particular  problem,  or 
set  of  problems,  in  question,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  these  same  general  rules,  are  two 
classes  of  operations  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other.  But,  moreover,  another  thing 
which,  if  not  directly  asserted,  seems  all  along 
to  be  implied,  is,  that,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
two  heads,  everything  that  is  or  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  algebra  is  referable. 

Of  the  descriptions  given  of  these  different 
contrivances  and  sets  of  contrivances,  of  this 
sort  of  materials  it  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  algebraic  (not  to  speak  here  of 
the  geometric)  method,  all  these  keys  and  sets 
of  keys,  as  employed  by  the  hand  of  the  ma- 
thematician, will  have  to  be  composed.  But, 
these  contrivances  being  in  themselves  thus 
distinct  from  the  general  formulae,  it  follows 
that,  for  the  explanation  of  them,  language 
other  than  that  in  which  these  formuhe  are 
delivered,  may  consequently  be  employed  : 
other  language,  viz.  ( — for  there  is  no  other)  that 
language  which  is  in  common  use.  And  thus 
it  is  that  not  only  to  Geometry,  but  to  Alge- 
bra, may  the  purely  verbal  mode  of  designa- 
tion be  applied,  to  give  to  the  several  quan- 
tities which  have  place  in  the  problem,  such  a 
mode  of  expression,  as  by  indicating  the  seve- 
ral relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  shall 
prepare  them  for  being  taken  for  the  subjects 
of  that  sort  of  operation,  which  consists  in 
the  putting  them  in  that  point  of  view  in 
which,  by  means  of  those  relations,  those 
quantities  which  at  first  were  not  known,  but 
which  it  is  desired  to  know,  become  known 
accordingly.  Tliis,  when  expressed  in  the 
most  general  terms  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  be  a tolerably 
correct  account  of  the  sort  of  operation  which, 
on  each  particular  occasion,  must  proceed. 
No  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanical  appli- 
cation of  the  set  of  general  rules.  Of  what, 
then,  is  it,  that  a sort  of  algebraic  key,  or  set 
of  keys,  of  the  kind  in  question,  must  be  com- 
posed 1 Of  a system  of  abbreviations  or  direc- 
tions by  which  it  shall  be  shown  in  what 
manner,  in  the  several  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  this  sort  of  preliminary  tactical 
operation  may  be  performed,  and  to  the  best 
advantage. 

As  these  two  intimately  connected  yet  dis- 
tinguishable operations,  viz.  the  application  of 
the  use-indicating  (No.  II.)  and  that  of  the 
key-presenting  principle,  went  on  together— 
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tlie  order  of  inrention,  i.  e.  the  order  in  which 
the  sever.al  propositions,  or  groups  of  propo- 
sitions, come  to  be  invented,  would,  in  con- 
junetiou  with  the  order  of  demonstration,  i.  e. 
the  order  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration, it  is  cither  necessary  or  most  conve- 
nient that  they  should  be  presented,  be  brought 
to  light. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  order  of  invention 
came  thus  to  be  detected  and  displayed,  in 
that  same  proportion  would  it  be  rendered 
manifest  that  theory  was  formed,  and  in  what 
inaTiner  it  was  so  formed,  by  abstraction,  out 
of  positive  ideas  ; more  and  more  general  out 
of  particulars  ; and,  in  a word,  originally  out 
of  individual  ones. 

Supposing  the  whole  field  of  Geometry,  or, 
in  a Avord,  of  Mathematics,  measured  and  de- 
lineated upon  this  plan,  what  would,  in  that 
case,  be  signified  by  the  word  under  standing, 
in  such  phrases  as  these,  viz.  he  understands 
plain  elementary  geometry,  he  understands 
conic  sections,  or,  in  general,  he  understands 
the  subject,  Avould  be  a state  of  mind  consi- 
derably different  from  that  which  at  present 
is  indicated  by  these  same  phrases,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  signification  of  the  words 
learning  and  teaching,  as  applied  to  the  same 
subject,  the  correspondent  changes  Avould  be 
undergone. 

VI.  Field  of  Mathematics — need  of  a general 

revision  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  Chresto- 

rnathic  instruction. 

Should  there  be  any  per.son,  in  Avhosc  eyes 
any  of  the  observations  above  hazarded  afford 
a prospect  of  their  being  conducive,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  wished  for  purpose,  to  that 
same  person  a general  revision  or  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  the  science,  with  a view  to 
the  same  purpose,  may,  perhaps,  present  itself 
as  a task  neither  altogether  nccdle.ss  nor  un- 
promising. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  track  of  art  and 
science,  invention  and  teaching  what  has  al- 
ready been  invented,  are  very  different  opera- 
tions ; and,  for  the  performance  of  them  to 
the  best  advantage,  talents,  in  some  respects 
different,  and,  at  any  rate,  different  situations, 
will,  in  general,  be  found  necessary. 

To  the  remoA'al  of  the  difficulties  by  which, 
in  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  learners,  pro- 
gress is  most  apt  to  be  impeded,  a strong  and 
clear  sense  of  them  is  at  least  useful,  if  not 
indispensably  necessary  : and  the  larger  the 
possession  a man  has  of  that  sort  and  strength 
of  talent  by  which  he  is  qualified  for  invention, 
the  less  strong  will  be  the  impression  left  by 
any  such  difficulties  on  his  mind. 

Placed  on  the  threshold  of  the  science, 
upon  crossing  the  track  of  it,  a little  verbal 
inaccuracy,  which,  to  the  eyes  and  feet  of  an 
adept  standing  in  the  higher  regions,  will, 
like  a thread  of  gossamer,  be  an  object  alto- 
gether imperceptible,  will,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a learner,  be,  if  not  an  insurmountable 
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bar,  a troublesome,  and,  for  a long  time,  a dis- 
heartening, stumbling-block. 

In  this  part,  as  in  so  many  others  of  the 
field  of  art  and  science,  dazzled,  not  to  say 
blinded,  by  the  splendour  which  encircles  a 
great  name,  professors  have  scarce  suffered 
their  eyes  to  be  opened  to  see  anything  like  an 
imperfection  in  the  object  of  their  admiration  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  so  long  as  it  affects  not 
the  substance — the  very  vital  part,  of  the  art 
and  science,  inaccuracies  by  which,  though 
imperceptible  to  proficients,  learners  are  put 
to  torture,  might,  if  searched  for  by  eyes  wholly 
unprejudiced,  be  found,  it  is  believcd,in  greater 
numbers  than  is  commonly  so  much  as  suspected. 

For  illustration,  and  as  far  as  they  go,  ev'en 
for  demonstration,  the  following  examples, 
taken  from  each  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  Mathematics,  viz.  Geometry,  Algebra,  and 
Fluxions,  no  one  of  them  requiring,  for  the 
conception  of  it,  any  the  smallest  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  science  to  which  it  belongs 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  considered  as  neither 
irrelevant  nor  unsatisfactory. 

Euclid,  Euler,  and  Newton, — men  of  no  less 
account  than  these,  will  each  of  £hem  be  seen 
to  afford  an  example  of  the  sort  of  relation, 
and  hitherto  imperceptible,  but  not  less  opera- 
tive sort  of  imperfection  here  in  A’iew  : ' Euclid 
in  Geometry,  Euler  in  Algebra,  NcAvton  in  the 
world  of  his  own  creation.  Fluxions.  If  in 
the  greater  number,  or  in  all  these  instances, 
the  seat  of  imperfection  should  appear  to  be- 
long rather  to  Logic  or  Grammar,  than  to 
Mathematics,  neither  the  inconvenience  to  the 
learner,  nor,  consequently,  the  demand  for  in- 
dication, will  by  this  circumstance  be  at  all 
diminished. 

In  regard  to  Geometry,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  exem2)lifications,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  for  which  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Appendix,*  three  liaA^e  al- 
ready been  brought  to  vieAV. 

But  those  which  are  seen  are  but  three  out 
of  a much  greater  number  of  imperfections, 
real  or  supposed,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  already  mentioned,  the  pair  of  self- 
teaching  learners  detected  or  supposed  them- 
selves to  have  detected.  Without  an  adequate 
motive  no  labour  at  all,  much  less  any  course 
of  labour  so  persevering  as  that  which  was 
here  necessary,  was  ever  undertaken  ; and  on 
this  occasion,  in  the  character  of  an  adequate 
motive  and  efficient  cause,  none  presented 
itself  as  being  so  analogous,  or  in  all  respects  so 
promising,  as  the  sort  of  triumph  which,  in 
every  instance,  would  follow  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  success.  Many  of  these  supposed 
triumphs  the  then  adviser  remembers  to  have 
been  occasionally  reported  by  these  Bvo  pupils, 
if,  on  the  ground  of  a few  general  hints,  fur- 
nished at  the  outset,  pupils  they  could  be 
called  : and  sometimes  it  was  the  Grecian 
sage,  sometimes  his  disciple,  Simpson  ; somc- 


* Vide  supra,  p.  159,  note. 
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times  both  tho  one  and  the  other,  that  were 
thus  dragged,  in  imagination,  at  the  tail  of 
the  audacious  stripling’s  car.  For  one  most 
lengthy  and  perplext  proposition,  viz.,  the 
enunciative  part  of  it  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
portions, Simpson,  who,  iu  his  quality  of  mo- 
dem, could  be  treated  with  the  less  ceremony, 
Simpson,  it  is  perfectly  remembered,  was  not 
only  drawn  and  quartered,  but  gibbeted. 

Next,  as  to  Algebra. 

A seeming  parado.x,  not  to  say  absurdity, 
in  which  many  a mind,  it  is  believed,  contrives 
even  now  to  be  entangled,  is  the  rule,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  product  of  two  negative 
quantities,  multiplied  by  each  other,  each  of 
them  less  than  nothing,  (for  in  that  mystery 
this  other  is  but  included  in  part,)  produce  a 
positive  quantity  ; yea,  verily,  and  that  alto- 
gether as  great  as  if  they  had  both  been 
positive. 

In  the  third  chapter  and  thirty-third  Article 
of  his  Algebra,  Euler,  w'heu  he  has  observed 
that,  by  the  multiplication  of  a positive  by  a 
negative,  or  of  a negative  by  a positive,  quan- 
tity, the  product  is  still  negative  ; and  there- 
fore, if  the  product  of  two  negative  quantities 
were  not  positive,  it  would  be  the  same  with 
these,  thinks  he  has  made  the  matter  sufii- 
ciently  clear.  That  the  conception  remaining 
in  the  mind  of  this  adept,  after  the  utterance 
of  these  words,  was  abandaiitly  clear,  need 
not  be  doubted  ; and  no  less  clear  would  it 
have  been  whatever  other  words  it  had  on 
this  same  occasion  hajjpened  to  him  to  em- 
ploy. But,  as  to  a learner,  taught  by  such  a 
demonstration,  the  chances  seem  many  to  one 
that  his  tongue  would  be  silenced  ; yet,  the 
chances  seem,  at  least,  as  many  that  his  mind 
would  be  rather  darkened  than  enlightened. 

Fortunate  it  is,  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
learner  in  Algebra,  if,  being  an  Englishman, 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  translations 
tliat  have  been  made  mto  his  own  language, 
that  he  betakes  himself  for  instruction  to  that 
celebrated  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  are  inserted  a number  of  note.s,  some 
by  a former  translator  of  the  work  from  Ger- 
man or  Latin  into  French- — some  by  the  trans- 
lator into  English.  In  the  second  of  these 
notes,  should  perseverance  have  carried  him 
thus  far,  or  fortune  set  him  down  at  the  place, 
the  learner  will  find  what  light  the  subject 
admits  of,  thrown  upon  this  the  original  dark- 
ness. Without  employing  the  gloom  of  Alge- 
braic characters  to  throw  again  their  darkness 
upon  this  first  light,  a short  passage  or  two, 
extracted  from  two  pages,  may  suffice  to  afford 
to  the  intelligent  though  uninitiated,  unmathe- 
matical  reader,  a clue  which,  if  not  immediate- 
ly, will,  it  is  believed,  with  the  help  of  a little 
reflection,  lead  to  a solution  of  the  paradox. 

“ The  taking  of  a negative  quantity  negative- 
ly destroys”  (says  the  intelligent  ahnotator) 
“ the  very  property  of  negation,  and  is  the 
conversion  of  negative  into  positive  numbers.” 
Of  the  non-conception  or  misconception,  so  apt 


to  have  place  on  this  subject,  he  thus  points 
out  the  cause.  “ Multipliealioii,”  (says  be,) 

“ has  been  erroneously  called  a compendious 
method  of  performing  addition  (which  it 
might  without  impropriety  be  called  when  the 
quantities  are  both  positive,)  “whiT^as,”  (con- 
tinues he,)  “ it  is  the  taking  or  repeating  of 
one  given  number  as  many  times  a.s  the  num- 
ber by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied  coutaius 
units.  Thus  (any  number  multiplied  by  one- 
half)  9,  for  instance,  multiplied  by  means 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  half  a time  (?.  c.  that 
of  that  same  number  the  half  is  to  be  taken 
instead  of  the  whole.)  “ Hence,”  (continues 
he,  a little  further  on,)  “ it  appears  that  num- 
bers may  be  diminished  by  multiplication, 
as  well  as  increased,  in  any  given  ratio, 
which  is  wholly  inconsistent  witli  the  naturo 
of  addition.” 

Happy  as  the  young  Algebraist  may  have 
reason  to  think  himself,  if  perseverance  has 
thus  carried  him  to  the  end  of  the  first  and 
longest  of  the  two  stages  into  which  the  road 
is  divided,  it  will  have  been  still  more  fortu- 
nate for  him,  if  at  the  very  place  at  which,  by 
the  obscure  exposition,  he  has  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  science  been,  as  above,  tor- 
mented, it  has  by  any  means  happened  to  him 
to  be  conducted  to  that  other  spot,  at  which 
light  is  let  into  the  subject,  and  satisfaction 
substituted  to  perplexity.  True  it  is  that, 
drowned  in  a flood  of  Algebra,  a figure  of  two, 
being  the  same  which  is  prenxt  to  the  note, 
may,  after  the  flood  has  been  draggeu,  upon  a 
close  inspection  be  found.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  how  stands  the  matter  of  reference  1 It 
is  by  the  note  itself  that  the  eye  vvas  conduct- 
ed to  tlie  reference  iu  the  text.  By  that 
reference  it  was  not,  nor  probably  ever  would, 
have  been  conducted  to  the  note. 

Here  belongs  a practice,  begun,  it  is  be- 
lieved, as  well  as  continued,  in  Scotland,  and 
but  too  much  copied  in  England,—  the  throw- 
ing the  matter  of  elucidation  to  a distance 
from  the  matter  to  be  elucidated.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  many,  at  the  suggestion  of 
indolence,  refuse  from  first  to  last  to  go 
a-hunting,  time  after  time,  in  quest  of  the 
light  thus  proffered,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
hidden  under  a bushel ; while  others,  groaning 
under  a toil  thus  causelessly  imposed  upon 
them,'  purchase  or  leave  unpurchased,  at  the 
humour  of  the  moment,  the  light  with  ■which, 
without  any  additioual  expense  to  the  writer, 
they  might  have  been  accommodated,  without 
being  thus  made  to  pay  for  it. 

Lastly,  as  to  Jiuxions;  a modification  of  the 
algebraic  form, — a mode  of  calculating  invent- 
ed under  that  name  by  Newton, — under  the 
name  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
by  Leibnitz,  whose  denomination  is  employed 
in  every  language  but  the  English. 

The  original  work  of  Newton  is  not  at  pre- 
sent within  reach.  But  the  word  employed 
on  this  occasion  in  English,  being  in  all  English 
books  the  same,  no  such  suspicion  can  arise,  a* 
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that  in  the  use  of  so  elementary  and  radical  an 
expression,  any  departure  from  tlie  language 
of  the  great  master  can  have  had  place. 

In  a logical  and  grammatical  point  of  view, 
this  word  is  not  exactly  the  word  which  the 
object  intended  to  be  denoted  required  for  the 
expression  of  it : instead  of  the  clear  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  to  an  unpractised  mind 
the  idea  presented  is  very  apt  to  be  a confused 
one  : a confusion  by  which  the  very  first  steps 
taken  on  this  ground  are  but  too  apt  to  be  in- 
volved. 

By  a word  or  two  of  explanation,  this  con- 
fusion might  have  been  effectually  dispelled  ; 
but  nowhere  is  any  such  explanation  to  be  found. 

The  agent  or  operating  instrument  of  action, 
and  the  product  or  result  of  it,  in  as  far  as  the 
operation  is  effective  ; on  every  occasion  both 
these  entities  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  dis- 
tinct and  distinguLshable  from  each  other.  But 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  language,  or  to  the 
^vant  of  clear  discernment  on  the  part  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  begun  and  of  those 
who  continue  to  use  it,  the  two  last  of  these 
objects  are  apt  to  be  confounded  under  one 
name. 

To  the  above  examples,  though  in  this  case 
on  particular  great  name,  no  individual  mathe- 
matician can  be  brought  to  view,  that  no  branch 
of  mathematics  may  want  its  exemplification, 
may  be  added  a source  of  confused  conception, 
observable  in  the  lowest  field  of  mathematics, 
viz.  arithmetic. 

>S(j?iare  root,  cube  root : of  the  objects  which 
these  expressions  are  employed  to  signify,  that 
in  the  head  of  many  a student  the  ideas  ob- 
tained remain  from  first  to  last  in  a state  of 
confusion,  is  a proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
would,  it  is  believed  be,  upon  inquiry,  but  too 
abundantly  exemplified. 

Square-root,  i.  e.  root  of  the  square  : just  as 
we  say,  fountain-head,  house-top.  In  a book 
of  instruction,  suppose  an  explanation  to  this 
effect  were  subjoined  upon  the  first  mention  of 
this  compound  appellative,  many  a scholar’s 
mind,  it  is  believed,  would  be  saved  from  a 
load  of  perplexity  and  confusion  under  which 
at  present  it  has  to  struggle. 

Or  without  the  explanation,  short  and  simple 
as  it  is,  suppose  the  hyphen  and  no  more  in- 
serted, as  above,  between  the  two  elements  of 
this  compounded  appellative,  this,  if  it  had  not 
of  itself  afforded  a complete  solution  of  the 
enigma, would,  in  many  instances,have  afforded 
a clue  to  it.  Accordingly  sometimes,  though 
not  constantly,  this  simple  though  of  itself  in- 
adequate instrument  of  explanation  is  inserted. 

For  want  of  such  an  explanation  of  the  two 
adjuiicts,  viz.  square  and  cube,  thus  applied, 
what  in  many  a mind  is  at  present  the  effect  ? 

Square  root  and  cube  root,  two  differcut 
roots  belonging  to  the  same  imaginary  plant. 
Square  root,  as  being  that  one  of  the  two  which 
is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  a rootj  such 
as  that  of  the  common  radish,  which  runs  out 
into  length,  made  square,  viz.  as  it  might  be 
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by  four  strokes  of  a knife  made  in  proper  situ- 
ations and  directions. 

Cube  root,  a root  of  another  shape,  such  as 
that  for  instance  of  a turnip  radish  brought 
into  tlie  shape  of  a cube  or  die  by  four  such 
strokes  as  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  two 
others,  viz.  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
radish. 

Mailer  is  hifinUdy  it, hihJe,  matter  is  not  in~ 
Jiu  ih’f y divisible — both  these  propositions  cannot 
be  true,  one  of  them  must  be  true  : which  of 
them  is  true  it  is  scarce  possible  to  prove.  For 
the  present  purpose,  let  the  latter  be  supposed 
to  be  true  ; true  or  not  true,  it  is  rather  more 
distinctly  conceivable  than  the  other  ; and  for 
the  present  purpose  the  only  one  that  can 
serve.  For  the  present  purpose,  then,  let  it  be 
supposed  true. 

Oil  this  supposition,  all  matter  is  composed 
of  atoms,  and  all  of  them  of  the  same  size. 

These  smallest  existing  atoms,  suppose  them, 
all  or  some  of  them,  cubes — so  many  perfect 
dice.  These  dice  may  be  conceived  to  be  com- 
posed each  of  them  of  a determinate  number 
of  particles  of  the  same  form,  which  though 
never  in  fact  separated,  may  as  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  separable  and  separated  as  if  they 
really  were  so.  These  component  particles,  call 
themnoinfs;  and  let  the  number  of  them  be 
exactly  512.  Ranged  in  a column  regular, 
eight  of  these  points  make  a line  ; the  lines 
being  all  of  them  straight  and  ranged  in  appro- 
priate order,  one  above  another,  eight  of  them, 
each  containing  eight  points,  make  a surface — 
a surface  of  ai  square  form,  such  as  that  exhi- 
bited by  a chess-board  ; and  ranged  again  in 
a correspondent  order,  eight  of  these  chess- 
board surfaces  compose  the  atomic  cube  or 
die. 

The  sixty-four  points  first  mentioned,  points 
which  thus  jilaced  in  the  due  and  correspond- 
ent order — in  the  order  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
exhibit  the  superficial  fgure  called  a square  ; 
the  square  composed  of  these  sixty-four  stands 
upon,  and  placed  in  any  direction,  has  for  each 
of  its  sides,  (of  which  the  square  placed  in  a 
certain  position,  may  be  called  the  base,)  the 
line  composed  of  eight  of  these  points.  The 
whole  atom  is  composed  of  eight  of  these  squares, 
piled  one  upon  another,  constituting  a cube, 
having  for  its  base  the  square  first  mentioned.* 
The  number  contained  in  the  cube  is  then 
with  relation  to  each  of  the  lines  of  each  of 
these  squares,  a cube,  containing  eight  times 
as  many  of  these  points  as  any  one  of  the 
squares  contains  ; each  such  square,  contain- 
ing eight  times  as  many  points  as  any  one  of 
its  component  lines  contains. 

Eight,  the  number  of  the  points  in  each  of 


* Of  these  conceivable  ultimate  particles,  ei^ht 
ranged  in  proper  order  exhibit  the  figsre  of  a tine ; 
eight  such  lines,  containing  M.xty  >'Our  guch  parti- 
cles, the  figure  of  a square  ; eight  such  .'quafes,  con- 
taining sixty-four  such  lines,  and  512  such  partjclesj 
the  figure  oi  a cube  or  die. 
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tlio.sc  lines,  is  the  cube  root  of  512,  the  whole 
solid  composed  of  512  such  points,  the  whole 
number  of  the  points  contained  in  the  solid 
atom,  the  form  of  which  is,  by  the  supposition, 
that  of  a cube  or  die  : eight,  this  same  num- 
ber, eight,  is  at  the  same  time  the  square  root 
of  sixty-four,  which  is  the  number  of  the  points 
contained  in  each  of  the  surfaces  by  which  that 
atom  is  bounded  ; the  form  of  each  of  which  is 
by  the  supposition  the  form  of  a square. 

As  often  as  in  any  institutional  work  in 
mathematics  an  explanation  of  these  terms 
square  root  and  cube  root  is  undertaken  to  be 
given,  the  figure  of  a square  at  least  is,  it  is 
believed,  exhibited  ; and  for  the  representa- 
tion of  it  a number  of  points  or  lines  are  em- 
ployed. 

But  nowhere,  it  is  believed,  is  the  explana- 
tion so  full  as  above  ; nor  in  the  giving  it  are 
the  points  put  together  in  such  a manner  as 
to  present  the  idea  of  a cube.  Yet  this  cube 
being,  of  all  the  entities  in  question  the  only 
one  which,  in  a separate  state  has,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  its  exemplification,  the  ideas  of 
a surface,  a line,  and  a point,  having,  respec- 
tively, been  deduced  from  the  idea  of  this  solid 
in  the  way  of  abstraction,  the  consequence 
seems  to  be,  that  when  images  come  to  be  ex- 
hibited, the  image  of  a cube  ought  no  more  to 
have  been  omitted  than  the  image  of  a square. 

Neither  is  it  very  distinctly  explained  why 
or  how  one  of  the  surfaces  by  which  a cube  or 
die  is  bounded,  comes  to  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  root  of  it ; nor  why  or  how  one 
of  the  lines  by  which  one  of  these  surfaces  is 
bounded,  comes  to  be  considered  as  constitut- 
ing the  root  of  that  surface. 

Supposing  these  matters  to  admit  of  expla- 
nation, the  explanation  it  is  believed  will  be 
to  some  such  effect  as  this  : Take  a die  and 
set  it  down  upon  a table  resting  on  any  one  of 
its  faces  or  surfaces — suppose  that  which  is 
marked  with‘o?m  spot — then  suppose  the  die  to 
be  a plant,  that  surface  may  naturally  enough 
be  considered  as  representing  the  root  of  the 
plant.  Of  any  figure  approaching  to  that  of 
a die,  true  it  is  that  no  plant  has  ever  yet 
been  found.  But  of  a figure  approaching  very 
nearly  to  that  of  a hemisphere,  such  as  that 
which  might  on  all  sides  be  contained  exactly 
within  the  compass  of  a die,  of  correspondent 
dimensions,  plants  have  actually  been  found, 
witness  a species  of  the  genus  cactus. 

In  like  manner,  in  a vertical  position,  at 
right  angles  to  the  table,  set  up  a chess  board, 
composed,  as  above,  of  the  rows  of  squares  of 
which  it  (this  square  figure)  is  composed  ; the 
lowest,  i.  e.  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
table,  represents  that  boundary  which  in  geo- 
metrical language  is  frequently  called  the  base 
of  the  square  ; and  which  in  the  language  of 
arithmetic,  as  above,  may  be  termed  the  root 
of  it,  hearing,  as  it  does,  the  same  relation  to 
the  number  of  lines  contained  in  the  whole 
surface,  as  the  number  of  lines  contained  in 
the  whole  surface  bears  to  the  number  of  lines 


contained  in  the  whole  solid,  termed,  as  above, 
a cube  or  die. 

Simple  as  the  above  explanation  is,  and  use- 
ful at  least  as  it  seems  to  be  for  the  obviating 
confused  conceptions  and  misconceptions,  such 
as  those  of  which  the  above  exemplifications 
may  .serve  as  a sample,  no  such  explanation 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  as  yet  to  be  found  in 
any  institutional  book. 

Unfortunately,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  ex- 
pre.ssions  used  for  the  designating  of  the  other 
objects  that  are  so  closely  related  to,  and  in- 
separably connected  with  it,  the  word  root, 
considering  the  material  image  which  it  can- 
not fail  to  present,  and  which  if  it  did  not  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  altogether  insignificant  ami 
inexpre-ssive,  seems  not  very  happily  suited  to 
the  purpose. 

In  correspondency  with  the  word  root,  is 
employed  the  word  j)oirf'r;  root  being,  in  a cer- 
tain proposition,  indicative  of  decrease;  poorer, 
in  the  same  imoportion  of  increase.  Here, 
with  no  otl'.er  difference  than  that  between 
decrease  and  increcese,  the  objects  thomselveg 
match  exactly.  But  the  symbols  that  are  thus 
employed  for  the  designation  of  those  same 
objects,  very  badly  do  they  match  with  each 
other. 

1.  No  image  correspondent  in  any  way  to 
that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  word  root,  is 
exhibited  by  the  word  power.  With  the  cor- 
respondent idea,  for  the  expression  of  which 
the  word  root  is  employeil,  it  has  no  analogy  ; it 
does  not  match  with  it : of  itself  neither  of  them 
has  any  tendency  to  call  up  to  mind  the  other. 

2.  On  the  other  liand,  power  has  the  advan- 
tage, and  an  indispensable  one  it  is,  of  carry- 
ing the  increase  to  any  number  of  degrees,  and 
consequently  the  length,  say  also  the  height, 
to  any  extent  that  can  be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  w'hen  for  expressing  de- 
crease, and  thus,  in  the  scale  of  magnitude, 
descent,  you  employ  the  word  root,  at  the  fir>t 
step  in  the  line  of  descent  you  have  the  square 
root ; at  tlie  next,  the  cube  root ; but  there 
your  stock  of  roots,  of  different  species  of  roots, 
each  less,  and  running  down  lower  than  the 
preceding  one,  is  at  an  end. 

In  one  2>oint  of  view,  and  that  the  main  one, 
qooiecr,  it  is  time,  is  not  ill  adapted  to  pre- 
sent the  ideas  that  belong  to  the  subject.  The 
idea  of  |)ower  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  or  producible  by  the  operation 
or  action  of  that  poiver  ; and  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  power,  the  greater  will  be  expect- 
ed to  be  the  quantity  of  the  effect.  Whatso- 
ever be  the  number  in  question,  by  the  quan- 
tity expressed  by  the  term  the  third  power,  of 
that  same  number,  the  effect  producible,  be  it 
of  what  nature  it  will,  will  be  greater  than  the 
effect  producible  by  the  quantity  expressed  by 
the  term  the  secon  d power  of  that  same  number ; 
taken  in  this  point  of  view,  of  two  numbers 
employed  for  giving  expression  to  two  powers 
of  different  magnitude,  the  greater  will  there- 
fore be  expressive  of  the  greater  power. 
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But  taken  in  another  sense, — as  resulting 
from  another  of  the  sorts  of  occasions  on  which 
it  is  wont  to  he  employed, — another  sense,  and 
that  to  many  minds  a more  familiar  one,  of 
any  increase  of  the  number  attached  to  the 
word  power,  the  result  will  be  the  idea  not  of 
increase  but  of  decrease.  Apjdy  it,  for  ex- 
ample, to  statistics.  AVhat  is  meant  by  the 
first  power  in  Europe  ? Is  it  not  that  which 
is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  effects  % 
What  is  meant  by  the  second  power  in  Europe  ? 
Is  it  not  that  which  is  not  capable  of  produc- 
ing any  effects  but  such  as  will  be  less  than 
tliose  producible  by  the  first  power  ? and  so 
on,  the  greater  the  number  the  less  the  power 
indicated  by  it. 

Though,  as  above,  in  itself  and  of  itself,  were 
no  correspondent  and  apposite  idea  recpiired 
to  be  expressed  along  with  it,  power  might, 
h ive  been  not  altogether  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose  ; yet  this  incapacity  of  finding  its 
match  in  any  other  Avord,  is  such  an  objection 
to  it  as  seems  insuperable  and  conclusive. 

Retaining  the  word  i-oot  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  decrease  in  quantity  and  descent  in 
altitude,  suppose  that  for  giving  cxi)i’ession  to 
increase  and  ascent  in  the  same  proposition, 
the  word  branch  were  employed.  Branches 
ascending  in  the  sky,  we  might  have  as  many 
as  poAvers  ; descending,  roots  we  might  have 
as  many  as  branches;  roots, — not  square  roots 
and  cube  roots  indeed, — after  Avhich  our  stock 
of  roots  would  be  exhausted  ; but  first  roots, 
and  second  roots,  and  third  roots,  and  so  on, 
doA\  n to  the  centre  of  tlie  earth ; exactly  as 
many  as  branches ; for  every  branch  a root, 
Avhorevcr  a root  Avere  Avanted  ; for  every  root 
a branch,  AAherever  a branch  Avere  Avanted. 

Tlie  plain  and  standard  number,  neither 
multiplie;'  by  itself  nor  divided,  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished,  shall  it  be  root  or 
branch,  or  both,  or  neither?  Keeping  still  to 
the  same  figure,  shall  it  not  be  trunk  ? Second 
root  AA'ill  then  be  to  trunk,  Avhat  trunk  AA'ill  be 
to  second  branch.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  logarithms,  there  are  points  which  Avould 
require  to  be  settled. 

To  the  use  of  the  AAmrd  branch  an  objection 
not  unaualogous  to  that  Avhich,  a,s  above  ap- 
plied to  the  AA'ord  poAver,  docs,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, present  itself.  In  the  ascending  series 
of  branches,  the  greater  the  number  employed 
in  giving  ex[ression  to  any  term  in  the  series — 
in  a Avord,  to  any  branch, — the  greater  should 
be  the  effect  of  any  portion  of  matter  taken  in 
that  number,  repeated  the  number  of  times 
indicated  by  that  numerical  denomination : the 
effect  producible  by  the  third  branch  of  the 
number  should  be  greater  than  the  effect  pro- 
ducible by  the  second  brunch  of  the  same  num- 
ber and  so  on.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  class  of 
material  beings,  from  the  sensible  properties  of 
Avhich  the  image  is  deduced  ; in  the  case  of  a 
tree,  (for  example,)  the  higher  the  branch  is,  it 
is  not  the  stronijer  the  more  poAverful,  but  the 
weaker  the  less  poAverful  j and  it  is  by  the 


greater  number  that  the  higher  branch  will  bo 
presented  to  view  ; and,  in  particular,  no 
branch  can  fail  to  present  itself  as  being  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  weaker,  instead  of 
stronger  than  the  trunk. 

Here,  then,  applying  to  the  word  branch  is 
an  objection  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
seen  applying  to  the  word  poicer:  analogous 
to  it,  and  perhaps  equal  to  it. 

But,  Avhen  the  one  objection  is  set  against 
the  other,  there  remains  in  faA'our  of  the  word 
branch,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  analo- 
gous, to  the  w'ord  root — the  Avord  already  in 
use  to  designate  in  corresponding  propositions 
the  correspondent  and  opposite  effect. 

What  must  be  confessed  is,  that  supposing 
the  superior  aptitude  of  the  propo.sed  new 
terms,  Avhen  compared  Avith  the  old  established 
terms,  Avere  ever  so  unquestionable,  the  utility 
of  any  such  undertaking  as  that  of  substitut- 
ing in  any  institutional  Avork,  or  scheme  of 
oral  instruction,  the  neAv  to  the  old,  would 
still  be  very  questionable.  It  is  in  the  terms 
noAv  in  use  for  the  designating  of  the  ideas  in 
question,  that  all  the  existing  works  on  the 
subject  stand  expressed  : these  works  could, 
therefore,  no  further  be  understood,  than  in  as 
far  as  the  terms  here  in  question  are  under- 
stood. 

But  how  conclnsive  soever  this  considera- 
tion may  be,  in  the  character  of  an  objection 
to  any  such  attempt  as  that  of  substituting 
these  neAv  terms  to  the  old  established  ones,  it 
applies  not  in  the  character  of  an  objection,  to 
the  adding,  in  a scheme  of  instruction,  to  an 
explanation  of  the  old,  an  explanation  of  tiio 
neAV.  If,  therefore,  the  ideas  presented  by  the 
proposed  iicav  terms  should,  in  any  instance, 
be  found  clearer  than  the  ideas  presented  by 
the  old,  here  will  so  much  ncAV  light  be  throAvn 
upon  the  subject,  VAdthout  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences so  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  at- 
tached to  change. 

iMor  would  the  preferable  use  of  the  new 
language  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
reaping  the  instruction  contained  in  the  books 
in  Avhich  the  old  terms  are  employed.  All 
along,  since  the  days  of  NcAvton  and  Leibnitz, 
while,  in  the  English  school,  the  terms  Jluetii 
and  Jlaxion,  wdth  their  appendages,  have  been 
emjdoyed, — by  the  German  and  French  schools, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  same  ideas,  the 
terms  integral  and  differential,  with  their  ap- 
pendages, have  been  employed. 

A principle  of  nomenclature  so  inadequate — 
a principle  by  Avhich  neither  multiplication 
nor  division  could  be  carried  on  more  than 
two  stages,  hoAV  came  it  to  be  adopted  ? To 
what  cause  shall  it  be  ascribed  ? Obviously 
enough  to  this,  viz.  the  continual  conversion  of 
the  algebraical  and  the  geometrical  forms  into 
each  other.  In  geometry,  when  from  your 
point  you  laid  down  a line,  when  from  your 
line  you  had  erected  your  square,  and  on  your 
square  you  had  erected  your  solid  in  the  form 
of  a cube,  then  you  found  yourself  at  a staud 
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ro  other  ulterior  distensions  did  tlic  nature  of  | 
things  afford.  So  inueh  as  to  tlie  scale  of  iu- 
creaae.  80,  on  the  other  baud,  in  regard  to 
roots.  lu  the  f-junrt'  yon  j'Obsessed  a figure, 
of  wliich  the  lueiaphorical  root  represented  by 
any  of  its  boonda  rias,  might  be  found  ; in  the 
cube  you  posset-sed  another  figure,  for  whicl)  a 
still  deeper  rooi,  viz.  the  same  by  which  the 
root  of  the  square  had  been  represented,  miglit 
be  found.  But,  the  nature  of  things  not  af- 
fording anything  more  solid  or  substantial  than 
a cube,  there  ended  also  the  corresponding  line 
of  roots.  So  much  as  to  the  scale  of  decrease, 
for  in  the  number  called  a square  number,  in 
other  words,  in  the  second  power  of  that  (the 
correspondent)  number,  or  in  the  first  branch 
of  that  same  number,  c-onsidered  in  the  char- 
acter of  a branch,  Geometry  affords  an  image 
capable,  in  some  sort,  of  representing  it  ; so 
likewise  in  the  number  called  a cube  number. 
But,  at  that  point  the  representation,  and, 
consequently,  the  interconvertibility  ends  ; at 
that  next  point  you  come  to  the  third  power, 
or  the  second  branch  of  the  number  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  that  the  stores  of  Geometry  afford 
not  any  correspondent  image. 

Here,  then,  may  perhaps  be  seen  the  cause 
of  this  obscure  and  imperfect  portion  of  nomen- 
clature. But,  by  the  indication  tlras  given  of 
the  cause  of  the  imperfection,  the  inconveni- 
ence resulting  from  it  is  not  by  any  means 
diminished  ; nor,  therefore,  the  demand  for 
the  application  of  such  remedy  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of. 

In  the  case  of  this  science,  as  in  the  case  of 
so  many  other  branches  of  art  and  science,  the 
knowledge  which  the  artist,  or  man  of  science 
possesses,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  is  derived 
from  the  several  particulars  of  detail  which 
belong  to  the  subject,  from  the  acquaintance 
which  contiiuial  practice  has  given  him  with 
these  several  particulars.  The  ideas  which, 
from  these  several  particulars  it  has  happened 
to  him  to  derive  and  store  his  mind  with,  are 
perhaps,  without  exception,  clear  ones.  On 
the  several  occasions  on  which  these  particu- 
lars have  been  brought  to  view  and  spoken  of, 
spoken  of  in  language  which,  in  the  mind  of 
him  by  whom  it  has  been  employed,  has  all 
along  had  clear  ideas  for  its  accompaniment — 
the  language  attached  to  the  subject  by  usage 
has,  of  course,  been  all  along  employed.  In 
the  mind  of  this  artist,  or  man  of  science,  by 
whom  this  current  language  is  employed,  it  is 
all  along  conjoined  with  clear  ideas.  The 
conclusion  which  very  naturally,  however  er- 
roneously he  forms  in  his  own  mind, — forms  all 
along,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  would  move  his  legs  in  walking, 
almost  without  thinking  of  it — is,  that  in  the 
minds  of  other  persons,  in  the  minds  of  learners, 
ideas  similarly,  if  not  altogether  equally,  clear, 
will  be  attached  to  this  same  language. 

But  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  general,  and 
of  young  scholars  in  particular,  the  phrases  in 
question  have  no  such  accompaniment ; with 


the  particulars  belonging  to  the  sc,icnc.y  they 
have  no  sucl;  already  formed  acipiaiaisncc. 
When,  therefore,  without  snflicicat  wariiiiig, 
perhaps  witiioiu  any  warning  at  all,  of  Ihe 
impropriety  of  the  application  thus  made  of 
them,  the  phrases  in  que.stioii  are  by  tlie 
teachers  in  question  (through  which  soever  of 
the  two  mode.s  of  conveying  his  instruction, 
viz.  discourse  scriptitiously  or  discourse  orally 
delivered,)  employed  in  the  delivery  of  instruc- 
tion in  relation  to  the  art  or  science,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that,  instead  of  ascribing  to  them 
the  latent  aud'mnltifarious  meaning  which,  by 
long  practice  and  acquaintance  with  particu- 
lars, the  teacher  has  learned  to  attach  to  them, 
the  meaning  which  he,  the  learner,  attaches 
to  them,  is  no  other  than  that  which  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  the  usage  of  ordinary 
language.  When,  with  the  assurance  so  na- 
turally attached  to  the  possessor  of  acknow- 
ledged and  undisputed  infallibility,  he  is  told 
that  every  number  which  is  brought  to  vieu', 
to  which  the  sign  called  the  negative  sign  is 
prefixed,  is  expressive  of  a quantity  which  is, 
and  exactly  by  so  much  .as  the  figure  indicates, 
less  than  nothing,  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  number  of  quantities,  each  of 
tliem  less  than  nothing,  is  thus  added  to  his 
creed. 

When,  again,  after  having  been  required  to 
take  one  of  these  quantities  that  are  by  so 
much  less  than  nothing,  and  multiply  it  by 
another  of  these  qinantitics  that  are  less  than 
nothing, — two,  for  example,  by  three — the  pro- 
duct is  composed  of  a number  of  quantities,  all 
of  them  greater  than  nothing,  viz.  six  in  num- 
ber (being  exactly  the  same  number  of  quan- 
tities, all  gi'cater  than  nothing,  that  would 
havu  been  the  result,  if,  instead  of  quantities 
all  of  them  less  than  nothing,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  quantities,  all  of  them  greater  than  no- 
thing, is  employed  ;)  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
We  remain  astonished  and  confounded.  But 
the  more  astonishing  the  matter  of  science 
thus  imbibed,  the  greater  the  glory  attached  in 
the  acquisition  of  it ; and  to  comfort  the  learner 
under  his  confusion,  is  the  use  and  benefit  of 
this  glory,  the  glory  of  having,  by  dint  of  hard 
labour,  succeeded  in  treasuring  up  in  his  mind, 
under  the  name  of  science,  this  mass  of  palp- 
able nonsense. 

A determination  (suppose)  is  taken  to  sub- 
stitute, on  tliis  ground,  the  language  of  simple 
truth  for  the  language  of  scientific  falsehood, 
and  thereby  to  substitute  liglit  for  darkness. 
For  the  production  of  this  effect  what  is  the 
course  that  a man  will  have  to  take  1 On  the 
occasion  of  every  sort  of  transaction,  opera- 
tion, event,  or  state  of  things,  in  which  tliis 
sort  of  fictitious  language  is  in  use  to  be  em- 
ployed, be  will  have  to  bring  to  view  the  na- 
ture of  the  transaction,  operation,  event,  or 
state  of  things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring 
to  view  the  effect  which  the  supposed  existence 
of  some  supposed  negative  quantity  is  produc- 
tive of.  Of  this  transaction,  operation,  event. 
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or  state  of  things  having  given  an  indicative 
description,  employing,  in  so  far  as  suscepti- 
ble of  application  to  the  subject,  the  terms  of 
ordinary  language,  he  will  thereupon,  in  the 
like  language,  give  an  indication  of  the  effect 
so  produced  by  the  negative  quantity,  as  above. 
So  far  as  this  mode  of  explanation  shall  have 
been  made  to  extend,  so  far,  and  no  farther, 
will  the  science  have  been  brought  and  put 
into  that  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be  put  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  beginner  ; into 
which  it  must  be  put  before  it  can  have  been 
fitted  for  rendering  more  than  a very  small 
part  of  that  quantity  of  service  which,in  its  own 
nature,  it  is  capable  of  rendering  to  mankind. 

In  wliat  circumstances  shall  we  look  for  the 
cause  of  so  apparently  extraordinary  a pheno- 
menon ; such  flagrant  impropriety,  iiiapposite- 
noss,  falsity,  and  thence  so  thick  a veil  of 
factitious  obsciu’ity  in  the  language  of  science  1 
Of  inappositeuess,  impropriety,  falsity,  in  that 
science,  of  all  others,  which  reckons  infallibil- 
ity in  the  number  of  its  pretensions  ; of  which 
infallibility  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  un- 
questionable and  exclusive  attribute  ? 

In  as  far  as  language  v.'hicli,  on  ordinary 
cccasioiis,  is  used  in  one  sense,  is,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  scientific  instruction,  used  in  another, 
an  effect  similar  to  that  wliich,  by  the  species 
of  secret  discourse  cypher,  is  produced 

i.i  any  mind  which  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
key,  is  produced  in  the  mind  to  which  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  has  lately  begun  to  be  com- 
municated. 

To  him  who  is  in  possession  of  the  key,  the 
language  of  the  cypher,  obscure,  mysterious, 
and  perhaps  nonsensical,  (as  to  the  conception 
of  this  very  person  it  would  be  otherwise,)  is 
clear,  correct,  and  instructive.  But  docs  it 
ever  happen  to  him  to  entertain  any  such  ex- 
pectation, that  to  any  person  who  is  not  a pos- 
sessor of  that  necessary  instrument,  it  should 
present  itself  in  that  more  satisfactory  char- 
acter 1 So  soon  as  any  such  persuasion  to  any 
such  effect  were  entertained  by  him,  so  soon 
would  an  assurance  equally  strong  be  pos- 
sessed by  him  that  the  purpose  for  which  alone 
the  language  had  wdth  so  much  pains  been 
devised,  was  already  defeated. 

To  the  expcr'ienced  instructor,  the  particu- 
lars which  lie  has  been  accustomed  to  have  in 
view  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  technical 
and  inapposite  language  in  question,  which, 
and  which  alone,  in  speaking  of  the  subject,  it 
has  been  usual  to  him  to  employe  and  have 
employed,  is  the  cypher  : to  this  cypher  the 
particulars  which,  on  these  same  occasions,  it 
has  been  usual  for  him  to  have  in  view,  com- 
l)osc  the  key.  What  wonder  if,  among  those 
to  AV'hoiu,  while  not  yet  in  po.ssession  of  the 
key,  the  cypher  comes  to  be  pored  over,  the 
number  of  those  to  whose  minds  the  words  of 
the  cypher  have  imparted  clear  ideas,  is  com- 
paratively so  inconsiderable. 

By  a comparatively  small  number  of  privi- 
leged minds,  to  the  constitution  of  which  the 


subject  happens  to  be  in  a peculiar  degree 
adapted,  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of 
years  thus  employed,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  science — an  acquaintance  more  or  less 
clear,  correct,  and  extensive — comes  to  have 
been  attained.  Attained  ! hut  how  ? by  means 
of  the  cypher  1 by  means  of  the  inapposite,  the 
ill-constructed,  the  fictitious  language  I No  ; 
but  in  spite  of  it.  Instead  of  being  left  to  be 
drawn  by  abstraction,  like  Truth  out  of  her 
well,  from  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  pertur- 
bers,  had  the  key  been  conveyed,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  terms  of  compact  texture  con- 
structed out  of  apposite,  familiar,  and  uiificti- 
tious  language,  a small  part  of  the  time  so 
unprofitably  employed  would  have  sufiiced  for 
extracting  from  the  subject  a set  of  conceptions 
much  more  clear,  correct,  and  extensive,  than 
those  obtained  by  a process  so  full  of  perplexity 
and  inquietude. 

To  no  man  can  any  truth,  or  set  of  truths, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  prove  and  expose  the 
vanity  of  any  part  of  that  treasure  of  science, 
! real  or  pretended,  in  which  he  has  been  accus- 
] tomed  to  place  any  part  of  his  title  to  the 
j expectation  of  distinction  and  respect,  be  na- 
turally expected  to  be  otherwise  than  unac- 
I ceptable.  In  no  better  light  than  that  of  an 
I enemy  can  the  author  of  so  unwelcome  an 
I importation  be  regarded.  By  the  feeling  of 
, the  uneasiness  thus  produced,  the  passion  of 
anger  directing  itself  toward  the  immediate 
author  of  the  uneasiness,  will  be  produced  ; 
and  with  it  the  appetite  for  vengeance.  To 
the  gratification  of  this  appetite,  the  readiest 
instrument  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will, 
generally  speaking,  be  found  to  present,  will 
be  the  imputation  of  ignorance  : matter  by 
which  an  imputation  of  this  sort  may  be  fixed 
will  of  course  be  looked  out  for,  and  never  does 
it  fail  to  be  looked  out  for  with  a diligence 
correspondent  to  the  provocation  given,  and 
the  temijer  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  has 
been  given.  Ingenuity  is  set  to  work  to  de- 
vise by  w'hat  means  the  dart  cast  at  the  mind 
may  be  rendered  most  sharp ; the  wound 
deepest  and  most  afflictive. 

But  by  no  .such  artifices  will  the  mind  of  a 
judicious  reader  be  led  astray  from  the  view 
of  the  i>roft'8red  benefit.  By  the  means  iudi- 
cate<l,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  the  art  of 
teaching,  as  applied  to  the  branch  of  art  and 
science  in  question,  susceptible  of  being  im- 
proved ? If  so,  wliether  on  the  part  of  him  by 
whom  any  useful  and  practically  applicable 
means  of  improvement  have  been  suggested, 
the  marks  of  ignorance  be  more  or  less  palpable, 
or  more  or  less  numerous,  are  questions  not 
worth  a thought. 

To  the  man  of  science,  in  whose  breast  the 
predominant  affection  is  not  the  self-regarding 
love  of  reputation  and  desire  of  intellectual 
fame,  but  the  social  affection  of  philanthropy, 
observations  which  have  for  their  tendency,  as 
well  as  their  object,  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  those  different  propensities  which,  with 
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more  or  less  power  and  effect,  operate  in  every 
human  breast,  will  be  regarded,  not  as  an  in- 
jury but  as  a service  ; will  be  received,  not 
with  anger,  at  least  not  with  any  durable  emo- 
tion of  that  kind,  but  rather  with  eomplacency 
and  thankfulness.  He  will  find  himself  tkus 
put  upon  his  guard  agaiust  an  intestine,  against 
a latent  and  insidious,  enemy. 

On  the  occasion  of  propounding  any  exten- 
sive plan  of  useful  instruction — in  this,  as  in 
every  other  walk  of  useful  art  and  science,  the 
lover  of  mankind  will  propose  to  himself  two 
main  objects  : the  one  to  maximize  the  quan- 
tity of  use  capable  of  being  derived  from  it, 
the  other  to  maximize  the  facility,  and  thence 
the  promptitude  with  which  each  given  por- 
tion or  degree  of  it  may  be  rendered  obtain- 
able. Usefulness  and  faciliUj,  by  these  two 
words,  may  be  expressed  the  main  objects  of 
his  regard. 

Long  after  these,  the  advancement,  in  as  far 
as  that  is  distinet  ft-om  usefulness  ; long  after 
these,  though  still  not  as  an  object  to  be  ne- 
glected, will  the  mere  extension  of  science,  that 
science  being  but  a speculative  one,  rank  in  his 
estimation  and  endeavours. 

VII.  Intercomersion  of  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

In  speaking  of  Geometry  and  Algebra — of 
Geometry  in  the  first  place,  of  Algebra  in  the 
next  place — thus  far  it  has  been  necessary  to 
speak  of  these  two  objects,  as  if  they  w-ere  so 
many  distinct  branches  of  mathematical  art 
and  science  ; one  of  them,  and  that  alone,  ap- 
plicable to  one  sort  of  subject  or  occasion  ; 
another,  and  that  alone,  to  another.  But,  to 
his  surprise  not  improbably,  and  to  his  no  small 
annoyance  certainly,  the  learner  will  sooner  or 
later  have  occasion  to  observe,  that,  in  point 
of  practice,  no  such  separation  has  place  ; and 
that,  for  the  obtaining  of  one  and  the  same  re- 
sult, for  the  solution  of  one  and  the  same  pro- 
blem, for  the  finding  an  answer  to  one  and  the 
same  question,  for  the  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  one  and  the  same  assertion,  for  instance, 
in  the  way  the  problem  in  question*  has 
been  solved,  both  these  branches  of  mathema- 
tical art  and  science  have  been  employed  at 
once  ; and  that,  for  the  arriving  at  no  more 
than  one  conclusion,  he  will  have  to  feel  his 
way  through  the  two  distinct  sorts  of  la- 
byrinths, the  labyrinth  constructed  out  of  the 
capitals  of  the  letterpress  alphabet,  or  the  field 
of  geometry  ; and  the  labyrinth  constructed 
out  of  the  small  letters  of  the  same  alphabet, 
in  the  field  of  Algebra,  with  dots  put  over 
some  of  them,  in  the  upper  quarter  of  it,  if  in 
the  part  occupied  by  the  Newtonians  ; and  d’s 
put  before  as  many  of  them,  if  in  the  part  oc- 
cupied by  the  Leibnitzian  corps.  Accordingly 
when,  after  leaving  out  a swarm  of  other  lines, 
he  has  learned  that,  for  the  designation  of  the 


* This  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  follow  some 
exemplification  which  has  not  been  found  among 
the  iMSS.— iSd. 


line  which,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  in  search 
of,  two  of  these  capital  letters  have  been  ap- 
pointed, a supposition  which  he  will  naturally 
be  led  to  make  is,  that  now  he  has  formed  with 
it  that  sort  of  acquaintance  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  Not  he,  indeed  ; fur 
too  soon,  whenever  it  is,  for  his  peace,  will  ho 
find  it  snatched  out  of  his  hands,  and  thrown 
into  the  algebraic  mill,  out  of  which  it  will  not 
come  without  having  stamped  upon  it  a new 
name,  made  out  of  a single  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  that  a small  one  ; and  so  with  regard 
to  all  the  other  Geometric  i)ersonages,  for 
giving  names  to  some  of  which,  nothing  less 
than  three,  or  even  more  than  three,  of  these 
letters  a-piece,  will  suffice. 

Of  so  troublesome  a repetition  of  labour, 
especially  on  a branch  of  the  field  of  art  and 
science,  of  which,  by  means  of  the  abbrevia- 
tive  and  condensative  forms,  saving  of  labour 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  grand  instrument, 
wherein  consists  the  use  ? To  wliat  cause  is 
the  usage  that  has  taken  place  in  this  matter 
to  be  ascribed  \ To  find  any  answer  to  this 
question,  the  new  search  that  has  been  made 
in  the  works  of  mathematicians  has  not  been 
attended  with  success. 

One  effect  seems  inseparably  to  follow,  of 
course,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  two  modes; 
and  that  is,  that  the  mode  of  expression  which, 
in  the  geometrical  mode  is,  by  the  references 
to  the  individual  diagram,  confined  to  that  in- 
dividual diagram,  and  thus  reduced  down 
(narrowed,  to  the  minimum  or  maximum  shall 
we  call  it  of  narrowness)  is,  in  the  algebraic 
mode,  and  for  the  opposite  reason,  generalize<J , 
or,  to  use  an  expression  more  conformable  to 
the  language  of  logicians,  universalized;  and, 
to  this  circumstance,  without  our  being  ahvays 
if  ever  fully  aware  of  it,  may  frequently,  per- 
haps, be  found  the  cause,  not  less  real,  how 
imperfectly  soever  perceived,  of  the  trouble 
taken  to  translate  the  preparatory  and  demon- 
strative part  of  the  proposition  out  of  the 
geometrical  form  into  the  algebraic. 

Then  why  not  translate  it  at  once  into  the 
ordinary  unabbreviated  language  ? In  answer 
to  this  question  several  reasons  may  be  given, 
none  of  them  unapt. 

1.  Of  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  them,  inti- 
mation is  already  convej^ed  by  the  word  un- 
abbreviated. Abbreviation  is  the  main  char- 
acteristic of  the  algebraic  inode  of  notation,  as 
distinguished  from  the  simply  arithmetical. 

Applied  in  so  many  cases  where  it  was  in  a 
prodigious  degree,  beneficent,  habit  would  suf- 
fice to  cause  it  to  be  applied  to  other  cases  in 
which  the  employment  of  it  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  such  advantages. 

2.  Be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  an  instrument 
which,  after  much  trouble,  a man  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  rendering  himself  expert  in  the 
use  of,  he  is  naturally  fond  of  playing  with  ; 
love  of  power  and  love  of  admiration,— both 
these  appetites  find  their  gratification  in  it. 

3.  By  this  symbolical,  in  contradistinction 
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to  the  purely  verbal,  mode  of  designation,  much 
embarrassment  and  difficulty  is  saved  ; and, 
in  lieu  of  a variable,  an  invariable  mode  of 
expression  is  employed.  For  framing  the  ex- 
pression in  the  purely  verbal  mode,  how  much 
more  effectually  soever  if  framed  by  a master- 
ly hand,  instructive  to  the  scholar  at  first  en- 
trance, a much  fuller  and  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  will  commonly  be  necessary 
tlian  every  one  is  able  to  attain,  as  well  as 
much  more  labour  than  every  one  is  willing  to 
bestow. 

For  the  giving  e.xpression  to  the  same  mat- 
ter ill  the  purely  verbal  mode,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  forms,  all  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent from  one  anotlicr,  some  more  apt,  some 
less  apt,  whether  in  respect  of  choice  of  words 
or  arrangement,  might  be  capable  of  being  eiu- 
ploj'ed.  Expressed  in  the  symbolical  mode, 
all  those  variants  ai-e  reduced  to  one.  To  the 
reader,  great,  whatsoever  be  the  subject,  is  the 
advantage  derived  in  the  shape  of  clearness  of 
conception,  from  this  unity  and  simplicity  in 
the  mode  of  e.xpression  ; to  the  writer  it,  more- 
over, affords,  though  a different,  a correspon- 
dent advantage.  Reducing  all  styles  to  one, 
it  places  the  most  inexpert  grammarian  upon 
a level  with  the  most  expert. 


APPENDIX  No.  IX. 

Hints  towards  the  Composition  of  an  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  Universal  Grammar,  on  a 
New  Principle,  on  which  that  branch  of  Art 
and  Science  may,  it  is-  supposed,  be  capable 
of  being  taught  and  learned  with  advan- 
tage and  facility,  towards  the  close  of  a 
Chrestomathic  Course. 

Introduction. 

The  purposes  for  which  Grammar,  as  ap- 
plied to  languages  other  than  the  vernacular 
one,  is  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Chres- 
tomathic Course,  have  already  been  brought 
to  view.* 

With  a view  to  these  same  purposes  it  is 
supposed,  that  now  in  the  present  state  of  the 
field  of  Art  and  Science,  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  what  is  called  Universal  Grammar, 
admission  might  in  this  same  seminary  be 
given,  and  tliat  with  sufficient  facility  and 
adequate  practical  advantage. 

Of  a plan  of  the  kind  in  que.stion,  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Mathematics  will,  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  be  universally  recognised  as  form- 
ing a proper  part.  But,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated,  that,  with  the  rules  of  particular 
grammar  to  afford  explanation  to  them,  the 
general  principles  of  universal  grammar  Avill 
not,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  require  cither 
more  labour  or  a greater  maturity  of  intellect 
than  the  general  principles  of  Mathematics  ; 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  more  exten- 
sive command  which  will  thus  be  given  to 
him  over  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  use  de- 
rived from  a given  quantity  of  labour  will,  in 
this  case,  be  at  least  equal  to  any  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  place  in  that 
other  case. 

A consideration  from  which  this  expecta- 
tion has  received  additional  strength  is,  that 
upon  the  plan  in  question,  to  the  exposition 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  art  and  science 
of  universal  grammar  upon  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion, the  exposition  of  a correspondent  port  of 
the  principles  of  Logic  would  be  necessary. 
Considerations  of  the  logical  cast,  forming  all 
along  the  basis  of  such  cousideratious  of  the 
grammatical  cast  as  would  be  brought  to  view. 
If,  by  this  connexion,  the  access  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  so  much  of  the  connected 
matter  as  belongs  to  the  head  of  Grammar, 
would  bo  clogged  with  difficulty  and  the  pro- 
gress retarded,  here  would  pro  tanto  be  an 
objection.  But  the  notion  is,  that  from  the 
two  branches  of  art  and  science  in  question, 
mutual  light  would  by  each  other  be  reflected, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  conjunction,  a given 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  both  would  be 
attained  with  less  labour  than,  supposing  sepa- 
ration practicable,  would  be  necessary  to  tlio 
attainment  of  a,n  equal  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  no  more  than  one. 

The  circumstance  by  which,  at  the  present 
time  in  particular,  the  prospect  of  being  able 
in  relation  to  this  at  present  abstruse  branch 
of  art  and  science,  to  administer  instruction 
on  terms  of  hitherto  unprecedented  advantage, 
is  the  discovery  made  by  Horne  Tooke  ; — 
that  discovery  by  which  the  relation  which 
has  place  between  certain  till  then  incompre- 
hensible parts  of  speech  on  the  one  part  and 
certain  of  tlie  better  understood  parts  of  speech 
on  the  other  part,  has  been  brought  to  view  ; 
— by  which  the  import  of  certain  till  then  in- 
comprehensible parts  of  speech  was  made 
known,  by  showing  their  identity  with  other 
parts  of  speech,  the  import  of  which  was  not 
thus  abstruse. 

The  explanation  of  this  discovery  of  his, 
having  been  left  by  him  in  an  unfinished 
state,  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  have 
been  the  cause,  why  no  new  system  of  univer- 
sal Grammar,  constructed  with  the  lights 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  that  discovery,  hath 
as  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  But  to  the 
purpose  here  in  question,  to  any  one  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  availing  himself  of  them,  the 
light  afforded  by  that  discovery  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  found  quite  sufficient. 

Should  the  expectations  here  spoken  of  be 
sanctioned  by  the  event,  two  results,  one  theo- 
retical, the  other  practical,  both  of  them  in  a 
more  particular  degree  gratifying  to  an  Eng- 
lish heart  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  dcducible 
from  the  branch  of  instruction  here  proposed 

The  theoretical  one  is,  that  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  discourse  taken  together,  Latin  and 


* Vide  supra,  pp.  33,  34. 
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Creek  not  excepted,  the  Englii^h  language  is 
better  adapted  than  any  other  language.^ 

The  practical  re.?ult  is,  that  in  the  seminary 
which,  so  much  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
is  at  work  for  the  training  up  of  young  per- 
sons to  be  sent  abroad  in  the  character  of 
missionaries,  in  the  hope  of  that  glory  which 
is  to  be  reaped  from  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation  among  barbarous 
nations,  by  whom,  when  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a prodigiously  diversified  multitude  of 
languages  afford  respectively  the  only  medium 
they  have  through  which  instruction  can  be 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  generosity  of  their 
intended  benefactors, — an  institutional  treatise 
on  the  principles  of  universal  Grammar  would, 
if  grounded  on  the  foundation  here  in  ques- 
tion, be  found  a useful  assistant,  substracting, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  quantity  of  the  cori-e- 
spondent  part  of  such  their  literary  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  respect  of  strength  of 
mind  and  mastery  of  the  subject,  making  ad- 
dition to  their  capacity  for  it. 

Section  I. 

0/  Language. 

A communication  made  by  language  is  either 
simple  or  complex. 

It  is  simple  when  the  matter  of  thought 
communicated  by  it  is  no  move  than  what  is 
contained  in  one  proposition — one  logical  pro- 
position.* Complex,  if  any  mors. 

For  the  making  of  any  communication, — in 
other  words,  for  the  framing  a proposition,  if 
every  necessary  part  of  it  be  expressed — no 
part  of  it  understood,  as  the  phrase  is,  i.  c.  left 
to  be  supplied  by  the  person  addressed — seve- 
ral parts,  called  words  or  terms,  are  necessary  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  no  more  than  a single  word 
be  employed,  and  the  import  of  an  entire  pro- 
position be  e.xpressed  by  it,  it  is  because,  by 
means  of  a certain  letter  or  letters, forming  part 
of  that  word,  an  import  is  given  to  it  the  same 
as  that,  for  the  expression  of  which  more  words 
than  one  are  in  other  cases  employed,  * viz. 
without  making  any  addition  to  the  semsc  of  it. 

Every  complex  communication  is  resolvable 
into  two  or  more  simple  ones.  Every  complex 
proposition  is  resolvable  into  two  or  more 
simple  ones. 

Every  simple  proposition,  if  the  expression 
given  to  it  be  complete,  contains  in  it  the  im- 
port of  at  least  three  different  sorts  of  words, 
the  import  of  each  of  them  bearing  a particular 
relation  to  that  of  the  rest. 

To  the  import,  for  the  expression  of  which 
three  words  are  necessary  and  sufficient,  if  the 
import  of  any  other  word,  having  a separate 
import  of  its  own,  be  added,  the  import  of  this 


• Example ; in  I jatin,  sto,  and  so  stes,  sfei,  &c. 
Of  ffo,  the  equivalont,  in  which  every  member  of 
the  is«tnmnaic:aiou  has  a word  for  the  designation 
of  iiu  is,  B.pi  sum  sUins — I am  standing,  or  in  a 
filMiJing  [>ottiao. 


additional  word  is  expressible  by,  and  when 
fully  expressed,  equivalent  to,  that  of  an  en- 
tire proposition. 

For  the  giving  expression  to  the  different 
propositions  of  which  discourse  is,  or  is  capable 
of  being  composed,  different  sets  of  words, 
different  sets  of  sounds,  together  with  corre- 
spondently  different  sets  of  visible  signs,  em- 
ployed for  presenting  to  the  sense  of  sight,  or 
that  of  touch,  the  import  of  those  sounds,  with 
or  without  the  sounds  themselves,  are  employ- 
ed by  different  portions  of  the  human  popula- 
tion of  this  earth,  each  set  of  sounds  forming 
a separate  language. 

But  for  giving  expression  to  all  the  different 
sorts  of  rclatious,t  which,  for  the  composition 
of  discojirse,  i.  e.  of  every  possible  assemblage 
of  propositions,  simple  and  complex,  the  sorts 
of  words  necessary  and  sufficient  are  the  same 
in  every  language.  These  different  sorts  of 
words  are  what  are  called  the  parts  of  sjieeeh. 

Into  the  import  of  a simple  proposition  of 
the  most  simple  surt  of  proposition,  three 
different  sorts  of  words  as  already  stated  must 
enter.  These  are — 

1 . The  name  of  the  subject  of  the  discourse, 
of  the  comnnmicatioii  made  by  it. — 

2.  The  name  of  some  attribute,  attributed 
or  ascribed  to  the  same  subject. 

3.  The  name  of  the  copula, — the  attributive 
copula  by  which  the  attribution  is  performed. 

Of  Language,  the  primary  use  is  by  means  of 
expression  to  make  communication  of  thought. 
I3y  the  necessity  of  making  this  communication 
it  was,  that  the  original  demand  for  language 
was  created. 

Of  the  nature  of  language  no  clear,  correct, 
and  instructive  account  can  be  given  but  with 
reference  to  thought. 

But  the  arrangement  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  for  this  purpose,  is  given  to  the 
materials,  may  have  all  along  a view  to,  and 
be  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  arrangement 
that  seems  requisite  to  be  given  to  the  mate- 
rials of  language. 

The  origin  of  language  being  the  demand 
created  for  it  by  the  need  men  found  them- 
selves under  of  making  communication  of  their 
thoughts,  the  next  consideration  is  that  of  the 
modifications  of  which  that  demand  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

Here  comes  the  inquiry,  in  what  ways,  by 
language  in  general,  and  by  the  different 
known  languages  in  particular,  or  rather,  by 
particular  languages,  and  thence  by  language 


+ It  belongs  to  the  abstract  or  unapjilied  part  of 
universal  (.-rrammar,  to  present  to  view  the  import 
of  the.se  several  relations  considered  in  tliem-selves. 

It  belongs  to  the  Grammar  of  each  particular 
language  to  present  to  view  the  different  forms  of 
v'ords,  by  which  these  relations  are  respectively  ex- 
pressed in  that  same  language. 

It  belongs  to  the  concrete,  or  applied  part  of  uni- 
versal Grammar,  to  present  comparative  views  of 
the  different  modes  in  which  expression  is  given  to 
these  same  relations  in  different  languages. 
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In  general,  satisfaction  has  been  given  to  tliat 
demand. 

All  along  it  will  be  matter  not  less  of  in- 
struction than  of  cnrio.sity  and  amusement,  to 
f,o  back,  and.  in  the  remaining  fragments,  as 

exuvias  of  lost  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
to  observe  tiie  features  of  language  and  lan- 
guages in  their  earliest  state. 

Throughout  the  whole  field  of  language, 
• wo  languages,  as  it  were,  run  all  along  in  a 
state  of  parallelism  to  each  other, — the  one 
"^  iterial,  the  other  immaterial ; — the  material 
ijrl  along  the  basis  of  the  immaterial. 

The  same  stock  of  words  serves  for  each, — 
each  word  serving,  or  being  capable  of  serving, 
in  both  senses  ; — at  any  rate,  every  word  ori- 
ginally employed  in  a material  sense,  is  capable 
of  being  employed  in  an  immaterial  sense. 

Sa  ving  the  class  of  real  entities  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  inferential,  the  entities 
of  which  the  words  of  the  immaterial  language 
are  dcsignative,  are  all  fictitious  entities. 

Fictitious  entities  may  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  branch  of  Art  and  Science  for 
the  purpose  of  which  the  names  of  them  re- 
•piire  to  be  employed. 

Thus  we  have,  1.  Somatic,  or  Somatological 
fictitious  entities  : 2.  Noological  fictitious  en- 
-ities  ; 3.  Ethical  fictitious  entities.* 

All  language  is  employed  in  announcing  the 
existence,  absolute  or  conditional,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future  of  some  event  or  state  of  things, 
or  say  of  some  state  of  things  quiescent  or 
moving,  real  or  imaginary,  i.  e.  meant  to  be 
represented  as  real,  or  meant  to  be  represented 
as  imaginary. 

In  this  case,  the  distinction  between  reality 
cud  imaginariuess  may  apply  as  well  to  the 
things  themselves  as  to  the  state,  whether  of 
motion  or  rest,  in  which  they  are  represented 
.as  existing. 

No  state  of  things  can  have  been  in  exist- 
ence but  in  some  place  and  some  time, — in 
some  portion  of  the  field  of  space,  and  in  some 
portion  of  the  field  of  time. 

IMace  and  time  are,  accordingly,  both  of 
them  adjuncts  to  all  existence.  Existence  is 
a field  or  ocean  which  spreads  itself  at  once 
over  both  these  subjacent  fields,  the  field  of 
space  and  the  field  of  time. 

But  though,  in  fact,  neither  space  nor  time 
can,  in  any  instance,  fail  to  be  the  actual  ac- 
companiments of  existence,  yet,  by  language, 
expression  may,  on  any  occasion,  be  given  to 
existence  without  being  given  either  to  place 
or  to  time,  or  at  any  rate,  wdtheut  being  given 
to  both. 

The  ideas,  in  the  designation  of  which  lan- 
guage is  employed,  are  reducible  to  two  heads  : 

• — 1.  Ideas  of  subjects,  i.  e.  of  entities,  real  or 
fictitious,  considered  as  .subjects  ; and,  2.  Ideas 
>f  relations — of  relations  between  subject  and 
eubject. 


* See  this  subject  at  length  in  the  immediately 
tollowing  tract. 


For  the  designation  of  ideas  of  relations, 
adjuncts,  and  modifications  attached  to  the 
principal  idea — the  idea  of  the  subject — two 
modes  are  employed  in  lauguage,  viz. — 1 . Sepa- 
rate accessory  words  ; 2.  Modifications  of  the 
signs  of  the  principal  idea  or  subject — the 
principal  word. 

For  the  giving  an  account  of  these  difierent 
modifications  of  ideas,  the  most  commodious 
of  all  languages  will  be  that  in  which  the 
gi’eatest  use  is  made  of  separate  words.  Why  \ 
Because,  in  this  case,  for  the  separate  designa- 
tion of  each  such  modification,  there  is  a 
separate  and  apposite  word  already  provided 
by  the  language.i* 

The  more  of  these  separate  words  a lan- 
guage possesses,  the  less  the  demand  it  has  for, 
and  naturally  the  less  the  number  it  will  have 
of  the  above-mentioned  verbal  modifications. 

These  modifications  have,  by  Grammarians, 
been  tenned  ivjiections. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  which  it  fur- 
nishes of  these  modifications  or  inflections  is 
small,  the  language  may  be  said  to  be  s.  spar- 
ingly inflected — in  the  opposite  case,  a copiously 
inflected,  language. 

Section  II. 

Systematical  Sketch  of  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

Under  the  universally  applying  appellation 
of  Parts  of  Speech,  are  included  the  whole 
number  of  the  words  of  which  the  language  in 
question  is  composed,  classed  and  denominated 
according  to  the  several  relations  which  they 
bear,  or  are  capable  of  bearing,  one  to  another, 
in  the  composition  of  a grammatical  sentence. 

A sentence,  in  the  language  of  grammar,  is 
not  the  same  thing  with  a proposition  in  the 
language  of  Logic.  A sentence,  when  all  the 
words  belonging  to  it  are  inserted,  cannot 
contain  less  than  an  entire  proposition,  but  it 
may  contain  any  number  of  propositions. 

The  difierent  species  of  relations  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  discourse,  have  need  of  so 
many  different  classes  of  words  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  them,  are  the  same  in  all  languages. 
The  parts  of  speech  are,  therefore,  the  same 
ill  all  languages,  the  scantiest  and  most  incon- 
veniently constructed  as  well  as  the  richest 
and  most  cultivated, — the  Hottentot  and 
Chinese  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Engli.-h. 

Universal  grammar  is  that  sort  of  grammar 
wliich  treats  of  those  relations  in  so  far  as 
they  arc  common  to  all  languages. 

When,  upon  a correct  foundation,  an  all- 
comprehensive  institute  of  universal  grammar 
has  once  been  formed,  supposing  it  framed 
with  that  degree  of  skill  which  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  so  many  particular  grammars,  it 
will  serve  as  a common  stand.ard  of  compari- 
son, and  as  a source  of  explanation  for  all 


+ Of  all  languages,  the  language  in  which,  for 
this  purjiose,  the  greatest  use  is  made  ol  scjiarate 
words  is,  it  is  believed,  the  English. 
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langtiarge!<,  and  as  a foundation-model  for  tlie 
several  particular  ^’ammars,  wliicli  take  for 
their  respective  subjects  these  same  languages. 

Without,  and  therefore,  before,  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Horne  Tooke,  no  such  uni- 
versal grammar,  it  will  be  seen,  could  have 
been  formed.  By  him  the  way  has  been  pre- 
pared for  a work  of  this  sort  ; but,  for  the 
framing  of  it,  one  of  the  requisites  has  been  a 
clear  view  of  that  logic  in  which,  when  taken 
in  its  most  extended  sense,  grammar,  even 
universal  grammar,  has  its  foundation  ; and  so 
it  has  happened  that  no  professed  Gi'ammariau 
seems,  as  yet,  to  have  given  himself  this  qua- 
lification. 

An  acquaintance  with  universal  grammar, 
as  above-described,  will  naturally  be  among 
the  acquisitions  to  be  made  in  a Chrestomathic 
school.  So  far  from  adding  to,  it  will  sub- 
stract  from,  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary 
to  the  acquisition  of  a given  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  particular  languages 
therein  propdSed  to  be  taught. 

Words  are  the  signs  of  thoughts, — propor- 
tioned only  to  the  degree  of  correctness  and 
completeness  with  which  thoughts  themselves 
have  been  conceived  and  arranged,  can  be  the 
degree  of  correctness  and  completeness  given 
to  their  respective  signs. 

Of  speech,  though  the  coiTCction,  extension, 
and  improvement  of  thouglit  be,  and  that  to  a 
prodigious  degree  a consequence,  yet  the  more 
immediate  and  only  universally  regarded  ob- 
ject, is  but  the  communication  of  thouglit. 

But  by  anything  less  than  an  entire  proposi- 
tion, i.  e.  the  import  of  an  entire  proposition, 
QO  communication  can  have  place.  In  lan- 
guage, therefore,  the  intcijcr  to  be  looked  for 
is  an  entire  propo.sition,— that  which  Logicians 
mean  by  the  term  logical  proposition.  Of  this 
integer,  no  one  part  of  speech,  not  even  that 
which  is  most  .significant,  is  anything  more 
than  a fragiuont ; and,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
many-wordod  appellative,  part  of  speech,  the 
word  part  is  instructive.  By  it,  an  intima- 
tion to  look  out  for  the  integer,  of  which  it  is 
a part,  may  be  considered  as  conveyed.  A 
word  is  to  a proposition  what  a letter  is  to  a 
word. 

Asentcnce, — in  thatwhich,by  Grammarians, 
is  meant  by  the  word  sentence, — the  matter 
either  of  no  more  than  a single  proposition,  or 
that  of  any  number  of  propositions,  may  be 
contained. 

Not  unfrcquently,  by  no  more  than  a single 
word,  the  import  of  an  entire  proposition  is 
expressed.  But  the  case  in  which  this  hap- 
pens is  that  in  which,  as  to  all  that  is  not 
supplied  by  modification,  as  above,  that  omis- 
sion of  words,  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  import  should  be  present 
to  the  mind,  that  omission  which,  by  Gram- 
marians, is  called  ellipsis,  has  place. 

Of  the  existence  of  an  ellipsis,  or  any  omis- 
sion, the  test  is  this  : — Look  out  for  the  words, 
the  import  of  which,  though  the  terms  them- 


selves are  not  inserted,  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  In  so  far  as  this  is 
the  case,  then,  so  it  is  that,  by  the  insertion  of 
these  words,  no  addition  will  appear  to  have 
been  made  to  the  sense. 

Without  a gap  in  the  sense,  an  ellipsis  can 
no  otherwise  be  left  than  in  so  far  as,  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  context,  i.  e. 
the  words  of  which  the  circumjacent  proposi- 
tion are  composed,  the  import  of  the  words 
omitted  is  suggested. 

Arranged  in  the  order  of  simplicity  and  con- 
ceptibility,  and  denominated  by  their  usual 
names,  the  several  parts  of  speech  that  are 
essentially  different  from  one  another,  and  not 
included  any  one  of  them  under  any  other, 
will  stand  as  follows  : 

1.  Substantive.  Noun-substantive. 

2.  Adjective.  Noun-adjective. 

3.  Verb.  Verb-substantive,  called  also  the 
copula. 

4.  Preposition. 

5.  Conjunction. 

If  considered  as  distinct  from  all  the  .above, 
and  not  including  in  itself  the  import  of  seve- 
ral of  them,  the  interjection  does  not  form  a 
part  of  organized  language.  It  is  no  more 
than  part  and  parcel  of  that  unorganized  lan- 
guage which  is  common  to  man  and  the  infe- 
rior animals. 

In  the  above  list,  the  word  substantive  must 
be  considered  as  unfurnished  with  those  seve- 
ral additaments  and  other  modifications  by 
which  the  relations  designated  by  the  words 
gender,  number,  and  case,  arc  expressed. 

So  likewise  the  noun-adjective. 

So  likewise  the  verb,  as  distinct  from  tho.'c 
by  which  the  relations  designated  by  the  words 
person,  number,  moods,  and  tense,  arc  ex- 
pressed. 

The  pronoun-substantive  will  be  found  to 
coincide  in  its  import  and  properties  with  the 
noun-substantive,  and  that  as  perfectly  as  any 
one  noun-substantive  with  another  common 
substantive,  that  is,  the  sort  of  relation  it  bears 
to  the  several  other  parts  of  speech  is  the  s.ame. 

The  pronoun-adjective  will,  in  like  manner, 
be  found  to  coincide  in  its  import  and  proper- 
ties with  the  noun-adjective. 

The  article,  whether  definite  or  indefinite, 
will  be  found  in  like  manner  to  be  but  a species 
of  noun-adjective. 

A part  of  speech  is  either,  1.  Aplonoctic, 
— Simple  in  its  import.  Or,  2.  Syncraticonoc- 
tic, — composite  in  its  import. 

A part  of  speech,  simple  in  its  import,  is 
either,  1.  Significant  by  itself.  Or,  2.  Not  sig- 
nificant by  itself. 

The  only  part  of  speech  which  is  perfectly 
simple  in  its  import,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
tegrally significant,  is  the  noun-substantive. 
The  noun-substantive,  not  as  it  exists  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  complicated  with  literal  modifica- 
tions indicative  of  logical  relations,  such  as 
gender,  number,  and  case,  but  such  as  it  exists 
in  English,  as  in  the  words  man,  woman,  horse. 
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A noun-substantive  is  a name,  as  in  the 
Latin  the  word  noun  truly  imports. 

The  entity  of  which  it  is  the  name,  belongs 
either  to  the  class  of  real  entities,  or  to  the 
class  of  fictitious  entities. 

Incorporeal  as  well  as  corporeal  substances 
being  included,  real  entities  are  those  alone 
which  belong  to  that  universal  class  designated 
by  the  logicians  by  the  name  of  substances. 

Substances  are  divided  by  them  into  corpo- 
real and  incorporeal.  Under  the  name  of  cor- 
poreal, are  included  all  masses  of  matter,  how- 
soever circumstanced  in  respect  of  form,  bulk, 
and  place. 

Of  corporeal  substances,  the  existence  is 
made  known  to  ns  by  sense.  Of  incorporeal, 
no  otherwise  than  by  ratiocination, — they  may 
on  that  account  be  termed  inferential.*' 

To  the  class  of  inferential  entities  belong, 
1.  The  soul  of  man  in  a state  of  separation 
from  the  body.  2.  God.  3.  All  other  and 
inferior  spiritual  entities. 

Substantives  are  either  proper  names  or 
common  names.  A proper  name  is  a sign  by 
which  some  individual  object  is  alone  signified. 
A common  name  is  a name  by  which  some 
class  of  objects  is  signified. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  use  of  proper  names 
cannot  but  have  preceded  the  use  of  common 
names. 

Common  names  cannot  have  been  formed 
without  a course  of  experience,  whereby  the 
identity  or  resemblance  of  properties  or  quali- 
ties, as  between  individual  and  individual, 
among  all  such  individuals  as  belong  to  the 
class  so  constituted  and  designated,  has  been 
made  known. 

The  import  of  a proper  name  is  intelligible 
to  the  inferior  animals,  to  all  animals,  for  ex- 
ample, who  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  fed 
are  accustomed  to  be  called.  If  it  be  never 
addressed  on  any  other  occasion,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  sound  by  which  it  is  called 
becomes,  in  the  animal’s  mind,  the  animel’s 
name.  To  the  animal  it  is  but  a proper  name, 
howsoever,  to  the  man  who  on  that  occasion 
u.ses  it,  it  may  be  a common  name.  To  tlie 
man  who,  intending  to  give  food  to  a cat,  cries 
puss,  puss  may  be  a common  name,  and  be 
accordingly  applied  to  the  purpose  of  feeding 
several  cats  at  once.  But  to  each  respective 
cat  it  is  but  a j>ropcr  name, — what  each  cat 
understands  is  that  itself  is  named  by  it. 


* According  to  those  who  agree  with  Bishop 
Bcrkelc)’,  matter  belongs  to  the  class  of  those 
entities  of  which  the  existence  is  inferential  ; im- 
jiressions  and  ideas  being,  in  that  case,  the  only 
perceptible  entities.  But,  in  the  case  of  matter, 
the  justness  of  the  inference  is  detcrminaldc,  at  all 
times  determinable  hj'  experimental  proof : if  of 
the  wall  opposite  me,  I infer  the  non-existence,  and 
run  that  way  as  if  there  were  no  wall,  the  errone- 
ousness  of  the  inference  will  be  hut  too  plainly  per- 
ceptible on  my  forehead  ; which  is  not  the  case  in 
any  one  of  these  other  instances. 
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"Wliat  no  cat  understands  is  that  any  other  cat 
is  named  by  it. 

Among  names  of  fictitious  entities,  the  fore- 
most, and  those  the  designation  of  which  is  of 
most  immediate  necessity  to  mind-expressing 
converse,  are  qualities.-b 

Taking  the  word  2>roposition  in  its  simplest 
acceptation,  by  every  proposition  the  existence 
of  some  quality  in  some  subject  is  asserted. 
A proposition  is  any  portion  of  discourse  by 
which  the  existence  of  some  quality  in  some 
subject  is  asserted.  The  name  of  the  "substance 
is  the  noun-substantive.  The  name  of  the 
quality  is  the  noun-adjective.  The  word  by 
which  the  relation  between  the  quality  and 
the  substance  is  indicated,  viz.  the  existence 
of  the  one  in  the  other,  is  by  logicians  called 
the  copula. 

By  grammarians,  on  some  of  the  occasions 
on  which  by  logicians  the  term  copula  is  em- 
ployed, the  term  rerb  is  employed.  But  it 
would  not  by  any  means  be  true  to  say  that 
the  word  copula,  and  the  word  verb  are  syno- 
nymous,— interconvertible — indicative  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  object,  and  nothing  more.  By 
the  word  copula  no  more  than  one  single  class 
of  words  is  indicated,  viz.  the  class  of  words 
by  which  intimation  is  conveyed  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  speaker  the  quality  named  by 
him  exists  in  the  subject,  the  name  of  which 
is  pronounced  by  him  at  the  same  time.  By 
the  word  verb  is  indicated  the  cluster  of  ob- 
jects the  names  of  which  are  by  grammarians 
p*it  together,  and  spoken  of  as  constituting  all 
of  them  together  but  one  terb. 

The  import  of  the  word  copula  is  the  same 
ill  all  languages.  The  import  of  the  word 
verb  is  different  in  different  languages,  la 
the  copiously  inflected  languages,  it  includes 
a much  greater  number  of  words  than  in  the 
sparingly  inflected  languages. 

In  the  import  of  the  copula  is  included  no- 
thing more  than  the  one  idea  just  brought  to 
view. 

In  the  language  of  grammarians  one  verb 
is  by  the  name  of  the  verb-substantive  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others, — it  may  be  termed 
the  verb  in  which  are  contained  indications  of 
simple  existence.  In  Latin,  the  verb  stm ; iu 
English,  the  verb  to  be;  for  in  Latin  one  of  the 
many  species  of  conjugates  included  under  that 
complex  denomination,  in  English  another  of 
those  species  of  conjugates,  is  employed  as  the 
name  of  the  whole  aggregate. 

In  every  other  verb  throughout  all  its  mo- 
difications, to  the  import  of  the  copula  is  added 
the  import  of  some  name  of  a quality.  In  the 
verb-substantive  no  such  additament  has  place 
unless  the  objects  designated  by  the  words 
person,  number,  mood,  tense,  be  regarded  as 


+ Qualify  being  taken  in  the  largest  sense  oi 
which  the  word  is  susceptible,  is  that  which,  in  its 
import,  is  co-extensive  with  the  applicability  of  the 
word  so  much  used  in  the  Aristotelian  Logic  school, 
prcdicatioP' 
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capable  of  being  included  under,  and  desig- 
nated by,  the  word  quality.* 

Tlic  following  are  the  accessory  ideas  of 
which  the  principal  ones  expressed  by  the 
several  parts  of  speech  in  question  must  be 
divested.  Why?  Answer. — Because  of  these 
several  accessory  ideas,  the  several  signs  will 
be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  import  of  so 
many  entire  propositions. 

I.  Noun-substantive ; accessory  ideas  attach- 
ed to  it  in  some  languages. 

The  ideas  designated  by  the  words,  1.  Gen- 
der. 2.  Number.  3.  Case.+ 

II.  Noun-adjective  ; the  same. 

III.  Verb.  Accessory  ideas  attached  to  it, 
as  above,  in  some  languages.^ 

1.  Person,  (relation  had  to  the  speaker,  and 
the  being  spoken  to.) 

2.  Number. 

3.  Mood  or  mode,  which  is  either,  1.  Abso- 
lute 5 or,  2.  Conditional. 

4.  Tense,  i.  e.,  the  sign  of  time. 

I.  Gender.  Proposition  involved  in  the  im- 
port of  the  termination  by  which  gender,  i.  e. 
sex,  is  designated. 

1.  The  person  in  question ; viz.  the  person 
in  the  designation  of  whom  the  noun-substan- 
tive, to  which  the  termination  is  attached,  is 
employed,  is  of  the  sex  thus  designated,— eitlicr 
male  or  female  ; applied  to  human,  and  most 
other  animated  beings,  the  proposition  thus 
expressed  may  always  be  true. 

2.  The  thinq  in  question  is  of  the  sex  so  de- 
signated. Applied  to  unorganized  beings,  this 
is  never  true  ; and  so  among  organized  beings, 
with  few  exceptions,  if  applied  to  vegetables. 
By  this  absurd  falsehood,  useless  complication 
to  a vast  amount,  and  conception  not  only 
erroneous  but  pernicious  to  a considerable 
amount,  are  infused  into  the  composition  of 
the  languages  in  which  this  excrescence  is  con- 
tained, and  in  particular  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
and  the  modern  languages,  of  which  these  an- 
cient languages  form  respectively  the  main 
roots. 

II,  Number.  Proposition  involved  in  the 


* A sign  designative  of  present  time,  is  it  to  be 
considered  as  designative  of  a relation  ? Is  not  the 
present  the  standard  of  all  relations  of  time  ? The 
copula,  it  should  seem,  must  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding the  designation  of  present  time,  unless  in 
so  far  as  intimation  is  given  of  the  contrary. 

d*  In  the  copiously  inflected  languages,  {ex.gr. 
Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  and  their  derivatives,) 
all  these  three  accessory  ideas  are  all  of  them  dis- 
tinraished  by  terminations : letters,  or  combinations 
of  letters,  added  or  substituted  to  those  expressive 
of  the  principal  object.  In  the  sparingly  inflected, 
for  example  : Gender,  not ; number,  yes  ; case,  the 
Genitive,  and  no  other. 

J In  the  Russian,  a dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which,  not  only  the  noun, 
but  the  verb  also,  is  encumbered  with  variations  of 
termination  indicative  of  sex. 


import  of  the  termination  by  which  number  is 
designated. 

Objects  of  the  same  kind,  more  than  one  are 
meant  to  be  indicated  by  the  noun-substan- 
tive, to  which  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
the  noun-adjective,  the  termination  in  question 
is  attached. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  brought  to  view 
the  propositions  respectively  indicated  by  the 
terminations  or  other  modifications  expressive 
of  case,  mood  or  mode,  and  tense. 

Two  cases  there  are,  in  and  by  the  import 
of  which  no  such  adscititious  and  accessory 
idea  is  necessarily  involved.  There  arc,  1. 
The  nominative.  2.  The  accusative.  In  these 
cases  there  is  not  any  proposition  of  tlie  im- 
port of  which  the  designation  is  added  to  that 
of  the  import  of  the  noun,  to  which  the  termi- 
nation, or  other  modification,  is  attached. 

Those  in  the  instances  of  which  there  is 
always  some  proposition,  of  the  import  of 
which  the  designation  is  always  involved  in 
that  of  the  termination  in  question,  arc,  1. 
The  genitive.  2.  The  dative.  3.  The  ablative. 

In  certain  sparingly  inflected  languages,  tiio 
import  of  the  genitive  is  indeed  exinessed  by 
a termination.  But  in  those  same  languages 
it  is  in  every  instance  expressed  also  by  a pro- 
position. 

In  every  language  in  which  it  has  place,  the 
substitution  made  of  terminations  or  other  in- 
separable modifications  to  separate  words, 
such,  for  example,  as  prepositions,  is,  on  seve- 
ral accounts,  a great  blemish.  1.  It  is  a 
source  of  prodigious  complication, — the  whole 
of  it  useless.  2.  It  is  a most  copious  source 
of  ambiguity  ; one  such  modification  being 
in  these  copiously  inflected  languages  applied 
of  necessity  to  convey  indiscriminately  a 
multitude  of  dificrent  imports,  which  being 
essentially  different,  present  a correspondently 
urgent  demand  for  these  instruments  of  dis- 
tinction, of  which  so  correct  and  complete  a 
stock  is  afforded  by  the  sparingly  inflected 
languages. 

3.  From  the  multitude  of  these  separate 
adjuncts  which  in  the  sparingly  inflected 
languages  are  capable  of  being  conjoined  with 
the  same  principal  part  of  speech,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  changes  capable  of  being  rung 
upon  them,  by  arranging  them  in  different 
orders,  may  be  seen  a copious  source  of  energy, 
variety,  and  thence  of  beauty,  of  which  the 
copiously  inflected  languages  are  not  suscep- 
tible. 

Section  III. 

Properties  Desirable  in  Language. 

The  properties  desirable  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  language  will  be  correspondent  to, 
and  dependent  on,  the  properties  desirable  in 
all  language  or  discourse  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Different  properties  are  in  different  degrees 
desirable  in  a human  discourse  on  different 
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occasions ; the  properties  desirable  in  a mass 
of  iliscoui’sc  will,  in  some  degree,  as  to  some 
of  them,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  discourse, 
that  is,  on  the  sort  of  end  which  it  has  in  view, 
and  the  occasion  on  vvhicli, — the  state  of  things, 
— the  conjuncture  in  which  it  is  uttered. 

The  properties  desirable  in  language  in 
general  will  then  be  the  sum  of  all  the  pro- 
perties which  can  be  desirable  in  it,  on  the 
sum  of  all  the  different  occasions  that  are 
capable  of  having  place. 

One  all-comprehensive  property  may,  there- 
fore, be  stated  as  desirable  in  any  particular 
language,  viz.  the  capacity  of  being,  according 
to  the  nature  of  each  occasion,  endowed  with 
all  the  several  properties  which  on  that  pai-ti- 
cular  occasion  are  desirable  in  language, — 
would  be  desired  by,  would  be  serviceable  to, 
any  and  every  person  who  on  that  occasion 
should  have  need  to  employ  the  faculty  of 
discourse. 

Properties  of  the  first  order,  or  primary  pro- 
perties,— properties  of  the  second  order,  or 
secondary  properties ; under  these  different 
heads  may  be  ranked  all  the  several  proper- 
ties desirable  in  language  or  discourse  taken 
at  large. 

By  properties  of  the  first  order,  understand 
all  such  properties  as  in  a direct  way  are  re- 
spectively conducive  to  one  or  other  of  all  the 
several  sorts  of  ends,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  language  is  in  any  part  of  it,  on  any  oc- 
casion capable  of  being  employed  and  directed  ; 
and  which,  supposing  them  possessed,  need 
not  for  that  purpose  the  intervention  or  addi- 
tion of  any  other  properties. 

By  properties  of  the  second  order,  under- 
stand such  properties  as  are  indeed  conducive 
to  the  same  ends,  but  no  farther,  nor  any  other- 
wise than  as  being  respectively  contributory 
to  the  endowing  of  the  language  with  one  or 


more  of  the  properties  above  designated  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  properties 
of  the  first  order. 

The  several  properties  of  the  first  order 
which,  with  reference  to  all  ends,  and  on  all 
occasions  taken  together,  are  desirable  in  lan- 
guage, may  be  thus  enumerated  : — • 

1.  Clearness.  2.  Correctness.  3.  Copious- 
ness. 4.  Completeness.  5.  Non-redundance. 
6.  Conciseness.  7.  Pronounciability.  8.  Me- 
lodiousness. 9.  Discibility.  10.  Docibility. 
11.  Meliorability.  12.  Impressiveness.  13. 
Dignity.  14.  Patheticalness. 

The  several  properties  of  the  second  order, 
which  in  respect  of  their  couduciveness  to  the 
same  ends,  but  through  the  medium  each  of 
them  of  one  or  moi-e  of  the  particulars  stand- 
ing in  the  above  list  of  primary  properties,  are 
desirable  in  language,  may  be  thus  enumerated. 

1.  The  relations  expressed  by  it,  expressed 
as  much  as  may  be  by  distinct  words  in  con- 
tradistinction to  modifications  of  other  words. 

In  proportion  as  it  is  endowed  with  this 
property,  a language  may  be  termed,  a spar- 
ingly iuflected  language. 

A word  being  assumed  as  the  basis  or  root 
of  these  several  modifications,  they  will  consist 
either  of  additions  to,  substructions  from,  or 
changes  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  letters  of 
the  fundamental  or  radical  word. 

These  may  be  made,  1.  At  the  beginning. 
2.  At  the  end.  3.  At  any  intermediate  part. 

All  such  modifications  may  be  termed  m- 
flect'mis;  in  jiroportion  to  the  multitude  of  these 
modifications,  it  may  be  called  a copiously  in- 
flected Ianguage.§ 


* Here  the  MS.  terminates  with  this  notandum  : 
— “ Another  secondary  property, — Affording  faci- 
lity to  the  construction  of  composite  words.  State 
the  use  of  composite  words.” 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


If  the  term  Ontology  be  considered,  as  it  generally  is,  synonymous  ’with  that  of  Metaidiysics, 
and  be  held  to  embrace  all  that  is  brought  together  by  the  English  writers  on  that  science, 
the  following  tract  will  be  found  to  illustrate  but  a "very  small  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
original  MSS.  have  indeed  all  the  appearance  of  being  purely  fragmentary  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Author  intended  to  incorporate  them  in  the  great  system  of  Mental  Philosophy,  of  a de- 
sign to  prepare  which  he  has  left  so  many  traces,  and  of  which  the  works  on  Logic,  Language, 
and  Grammar,  which  follow  this,  may  be  considered  as  portions.  Althougli  thus  limited  in 
extent,  it  was  thought  best  to  publish  these  pages  in  the  form  of  a separate  work,  as  the  analy- 
sis and  classification  of  the  matter  of  thought  and  language  which  they  contain,  form  what 
may  be  called  the  elements  of  the  Author’s  Psychical  System,  and  are  understood,  or  mora 
briefly  repeated,  in  all  his  examinations  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  philosophical 
reader  will  perhaps  find  in  them  a key  to  many  of  the  difficulties  that  created  the  co?itroversy 
between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists ; and  they  undoubtedly  throw  considerable  light  on 
that  dispute.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  out  this  subject  will  find  farther  elucidations 
of  it  in  the  tract  on  Logic,  at  pp.  246,  262,  and  in  that  on  Language,  at  p.  327. 

The  MSS.  from  which  this  tract  is  edited  bear  date  1813,  1814,  and  1821. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

The  most  general,  that  is,  the  most  extensive 
propositions  belonging  to  physics,  to  somatology, 
the  only  branch  of  physics  that  comes  under 
the  cognisance  of  sense,  arc  considered  as  form- 
ing a separate  branch  of  art  and  science,  under 
the  very  uncharacteristic  name  of  mathematics. 

The  most  general  and  extensive  propositions 
belonging  to  physics,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word,  including  Somatology*  and  Psvcho- 
5 ryf  taken  together,  have  been  considered  as 
ibrming,  in  like  manner,  a separate  discipline, 
to  wliich  the  name  of  Ontology  has  been  as- 
signed. 

The  field  of  Ontology,  or  as  it  may  other- 
wise be  termed,  the  field  of  supremely  abstract 
entities  is  a yet  untrodden  labyrinth, — a wil- 
derness never  hitherto  explored. 

In  the  endeavour  to  bring  these  entities  to 
view,  and  place  them  under  the  reader’s  eye 
in  such  sort  that  to  each  of  their  names,  ideas 
as  clear,  correct,  and  complete  as  possible,  may 
by  every  reader  who  will  talce  the  trouble,  be 
annexed  and  remain  attached,  the  following 
is  the  course  that  will  be  pursued. 

Tliose  of  which  the  conception  is  most  simple, 
will  all  along  precede  those  of  which  the  con- 
ception is  less  simple ; in  other  words,  those 
words  to  the  understanding  of  which,  neither 
any  other  word,  nor  the  import  of  any  other 
word,  will  be  necessary,  will  be  brought  to 
view  in  the  first  place,  and  before  any  of  those 
v.diich  in  their  import  bear  a necessary  and 
more  or  less  explicit  or  implied  reference  to 
the  ideas  attached  to  this  or  that  other  word. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CL.\SSIFICATIO.N  OF  ENTITIES. 

Section  I. 

Dimsion  of  Entitles. 

An  entity  is  a denomination  in  the  import 
of  which  every  subject  matter  of  discourse,  for 
the  designation  of  wliich  the  grammatical  part 
of  speech  called  a noun-substantive  is  employ- 
ed, may  be  comprised. 

Entities  may  be  distinguished  into  percep- 
tible and  inferential. 

An  entity,  whether  perceptible  or  inferen- 
tial, is  either  real  or  fictitious. 


* Somatology,  the  science  that  belongs  to  bodies. 
i‘  Psychology,  the  science  that  belongs  to  mind. 


Section  II. 

Of  Perceptible  Entities. 

A perceptible  entity  is  every  entity  the  exist- 
ence of  wliich  is  made  known  to  human  beings 
by  the  immediate  testimony  of  their  senses, 
without  reasoning,  i.  e.  without  reflection.  A 
perceptible  real  entity  is,  in  one  word,  a body.J 

The  name  body  is  the  name  of  the  genus 
generalissimum  of  that  class  of  real  entities. 
Under  this  genus  generalissimum,  a system  of 
divisions  which  has  for  its  limit  the  aggregate 
of  all  distinguishable  individual  bodies,  may 
be  pursued  through  as  many  stages  as  are 
found  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  discourse, 
at  any  such  stage,  and  at  any  number  of  such 
stages,  the  mode  of  division  may  be  bifurcate  § 
and  exhaustive,  i.e.  all-comprehensive. 

The  division  according  to  which  bodies  are 
spoken  of  as  subjects  of  one  or  other  of  the 
three  physical  kingdoms,  viz.  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  is  a trifurcate  divi.sion.  By  sub- 
stituting to  this  one  stage  of  division,  two 
stages,  each  of  them  bifurcate,  the  division 
may  bo  rendered,  or  rather  shown  to  be,  ex- 
haustive ; as  thus  : — 

A body  is  cither  endued  with  life,  or  not 
endued  with  life. 

A body  endued  with  life,  is  either  endued 
with  sensitive  life,  or  with  life  not  semsitive. 

A body  endued  with  sensitive  life,  is  an 
anim.al ; a body  endued  with  a life  not  sensitive, 
is  a vegetable  ; a body  not  endued  with  life,  is 
a mineral. 

Section  HI. 

Of  Inferential  Entities. 

An  inferential  entity,  is  an  entity  which,  in 
these  times  at  least,  is  not  made  known  to 
human  beings  in  general,  by  the  tc.stimony  of  , 
sense,  but  of  the  existence  of  wliich  tlie  per- 
suasion is  produced  by  reflection — is  inferred 
from  a chain  of  reasoning. 

An  inlerential  entity  is  either,  1 . Human  ; 
or,  2.  Super-huiuan. 

.■{;  Tlie  name  substance  has,  by  the  logicians  of 
former  times,  been  used  to  comprise  [lerceptible 
and  inferential  real  entities  : Souls,  God,  Angels, 
Devils,  have  been  designated  by  them  by  the  appel- 
lation substance. 

§ The  use  of  the  exhaustive  mode  of  division,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  which  is  not  exhaus- 
tive, i.  e.  all-comprehensive,  is  to  show,  that  your 
conception  and  comprehension  of  the  subject,  in  so 
far  as  the  particulars  comprehended  in  it  are  iu 
view,  is  complete.  Vide  supra,  p.  110,  et  seq. 
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1.  A human  inferential  entity,  is  the  snul 
considered  as  existing  in  a state  of  separation 
from  the  body. 

Of  a human  soul,  existing  in  a state  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  body,  no  man  living  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  found  ready  to  aver  himself  to  have 
had  perception  of  any  individual  example  ; or, 
at  any  rate,  no  man  vvho,  upon  due  ami  appo- 
site interrogation  would  be  able  to  obtain  cre- 
dence. 

Considered  as  existing  and  visiting  any  part 
of  our  earth  in  a state  of  separation  from  the 
body,  a human  soul  would  bo  a ghost : and,  at 
this  time  of  day,  cimtom  scai’ccly  doos,/«s/a'on 
certainly  docs  not  command  us  to  believe  in 
ghosts. 

Of  this  description  of  beings,  the  reality  not 
being,  in  ai»y  instance,  attested  by  percejjtion, 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  any  otherwise 
than  as  a matter  of  inforeiicc* 

2.  A superhuman  entity  is  either  supreme 
or  subordinate. 

The  supreme,  superhuman,  inferential  entity 
is  God  : sanctioned  by  revelation  ; sanctioned 
by  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  delivered  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  is  the  proposition  tliat  no  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  this  proposi- 
tion be  correct,  God  not  being  consistently  with 
the  imperfection  of  the  human  senses  capable 
of  being  referred  to  the  class  of  perceptible 
real  entities,  cannot,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfection under  which  human  reason  labours, 
cannot,  any  more  than  the  soul  of  man  con- 
sidered as  existing  in  a separate  state,  bo  re- 
ferred by  it  to  any  other  class  than  that  of 
inferential  real  entities  as  above  describcd.+ 

A subordinate  superhuman  entity  is  either 
good  or  bad.  A good  subordinate  superhuman 
inferential  entity  is  an  angel  ; a bad  subor- 
dinate superhuman  inferential  entity  is  a devil. 

By  the  learner  as  well  as  by  the  teacher  of 
logic,  all  these  subjects  of  Ontology  may,  with- 
out much  detriment,  it  is  believed,  to  any  other 
useful  art,  or  any  other  useful  science,  be  left 
in  the  i)laces  in  which  they  are  found. 


* Should  there  be  any  person  in  whose  view  the 
soul  of  man,  considered  in  a state  of  separation  from 
the  body,  should  present  itself  as  not  capable  of 
being,  with  propriety,  aggregated  to  the  class  of 
' real  entities,  to  every  such  person,  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs  would  naturally  be  that  of  fictitious  en- 
tities ; in  which  case  it  would  probably  be  consi- 
dered as  being  that  whole,  of  which  so  many  other 
psychical  entities,  none  of  which  have  ever  been 
considered  any  otherwise  than  fictitious,  such  as 
the  understanding,  and  the  will,  the  perceptive  fa- 
culty, the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  are  so 
many  parts. 

+ Should  there  be  any  person  who,  incapable  of 
drawing  those  inferences  by  which  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  other  entities,  is  referred  to  the  class 
of  real  ones,  should  refuse  to  him  a place  iu  that 
class,  the  class  to  which  such  person  would  find 
nimself,  in  a manner,  compelled  to  refer  that  in- 
visible and  mysterious  being  woidd  be,  not  as  in 
the  case  of  the  human  soul  to  that  of  fictitious  en- 
tities, but  that  of  non-entities. 


SEcrroN  IV. 

Of  real  Entltie$. 

A real  entity  is  an  entity  to  which,  on  the 
occasion  and  for  the  purpose  of  discour.se,  e.\- 
istence  is  really  meant  to  be  ascribed. 

Under  the  head  of  perceptible  real  entities 
may  be  placed,  witbout  difficulty,  individual 
perceptions  of  all  sorts : J the  impressions 
produced  iu  groups  by  the  application  of  sen- 
sible objects  to  tlie  organs  of  sense  : the  ideas 
brought  to  view  by  the  recollection  of  tliose 
same  objects  ; the  new  ideas  produced  under 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  by  the  decoin- 
irositicui  and  recomposition  of  those  groups  ; — 
to  none  of  these  can  the  character,  the  deuo- 
mination,  of  real  entities  be  refused. 

Faculties,  powers  of  the  mind,  dispositions  : 
all  these  arc  unreal ; all  these  are  but  so  many 
fictitious  entities.  When  a view  of  them  comes 
to  be  given,  it  will  be  seen  bow  perfectly  dis- 
tiuguisliablc,  among  psychical  entities,  are  those 
which  are  recognised  in  the  character  of  real, 
from  those  which  are  here  referred  to  the  class 
of  fictitious  entities. 

To  some  it  may  seem  matter  of  doubt  whether, 
to  a perception  of  any  kind,  the  appellation  of 
a real  entity  can,  with  propriety,  bo  applied 

Certain  it  is  that  it  cannot,  if  cither  so/ 
or  permanence  be  regarded  as  a quality  belong- 
ing to  tlie  essence  of  reality. 

But  iu  neither  of  these  instances  can,  it 
is  believed,  any  .sufficient  or  just  reason  be 
assigned,  why  the  field  of  reality  should  ho  re- 
garded as  confined  within  the  limit.s  which,  on 
that  supposition,  would  be  applied  to  it. 

Whatsoever  title  an  object  belonging  to  the 
class  of  bodies  may  be  considered  as  possess- 
ing to  the  attribute  of  reality,  i.  c.  of  existence, 
every  object  belonging  to  the  class  of 
tions  will  be  found  to  possess,  in  still  biglicr 
degree,  a title  established  by  more  immediate 
evidence  : it  is  only  by  the  evidence  atfovded 
by  perceptions  that  the  reality  of  a body  of 
any  kind  can  be  established. 

Of  Ideas,  our  perception  is  still  more  direct 
and  immediate  than  that  which  we  have  of 
cor2)orcal  substances  : of  their  existence  oiir 
persuasion  is  more  necessary  and  irresistible 
than  that  which  we  have  of  the  existence  of 
corporeal  substances. 

Speaking  of  Fntities,  ideas  might  perhaps 
accordingly  be  spoken  of  as  the  sole  j'O'ceptible 
ones,  substances,  those  of  the  corporeal  class, 
being,  with  reference,  and  in  contradistinction 
to  them,  no  other  than  inferential  ones. 

But  if  substances  themselves  be  the  subject 
of  the  division,  and  for  the  designation  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  division  the  words  percep- 
tible and  inferential  be  employed,  it  is  to  cor- 

J Patheniatic,  Apathematic,  to  on>>  or  other  of 
these  denominations  may  all  imaginable  sorts  of 
perceptions  be  referred.  Patheniatic,  viz.  such  as 
either  themselves  consist  of  or  are  accomiianied  by 
pleasure  or  pain  ; Apathematic,  such  as  have  not 
any  such  accompaniment  iu  any  shape. 
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poreal  substances  that  the  characteristic  and 
differential  attribute,  i?erceptible,  cannot  but  be 
applied  ; the  term  inferential  being  thereupon 
e mployed  for  the  designation  of  incorporeal  ones. 

The  more  correct  and  complete  the  consider- 
ation bestowed,  tlie  more  clearly  will  it  be 
perceived,  that  from  the  existence  of  percep- 
tions, viz.  of  sensible  ones,  the  inference  where- 
by the  existence  of  corporeal  entities,  viz.  the 
bodies  from  whicli  those  perceptions  are  re- 
spectively derived,  is  muoh  stronger,  more  ne- 
cessary, and  more  irresistible,  than  the  infer- 
ence wlicrcby  the  existence  of  incorporeal 
entities  is  inferred  from  the  existence  of  per- 
ceptible entities,  alias  corporeal  substances, 
alias  bodies. 

Suppose  the  non-existence  of  corporeal  sub- 
stances, of  any  hard  corporeal  substance  that 
stands  opposite  to  you,  make  this  supposition, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  made  it,  act  upon  it, 
pain,  the  perception  of  pain,  will  at  once  bear 
\vitness  against  you  ; and  tliat  by  your  pun- 
ishment, your  condign  punishment.  Suppose 
the  noig-existencc  of  any  inferential  incorpo- 
real substances,  of  any  one  of  them,  or  of  all 
of  them,  and  the  supposition  made,  act  upon  it 
a ccordingly, — be  the  supposition  conformable  or 
not  conformable  to  the  truth  of  tlie  case,  at 
any  rate  no  such  immediate  counter-evidence, 
no  sucli  immediate  punishment  will  follow.* 

Sectiox  V. 

Of  FictHioiis  Entities. 

A fictitious  entity  is  an  entity  to  which, 
thougli  by  tlie  grammatical  form  of  the  dis- 
course employed  in  speaking  of  it,  existence  be 
ascribed,  yet  in  truth  and  reality  existence  is 
not  meant  to  be  ascribed. 

Every  noun-substantive  which  is  not  the 
name  of  a real  entity,  perceptible  or  inferen- 
tial, is  the  name  of  a fictitious  entity. 

Every  fictitious  entity  bears  some  relation 
to  some  real  entity,  and  can  no  otherwise  be 
understood  than  in  so  far  as  that  relation  is  per- 
ceived,— a conception  of  that  relation  is  ob- 
tained. 


* In  the  works  of  the  authors  who  now  (anno 
I'll. '5)  arc  in  vogue,  not  a few  arc  the  notions  of 
which  the  appearance  will,  at  this  time  of  day, he  apt 
to  excite  a sensation  of  smrprise  in  anunex])erienced, 
and,  one  day  perhaps,  even  in  .an  experienced,  mind. 

Of  this  number  arc — 1.  The  denial  of  the  exis- 
tence of  bodies.  2.  The  denial  of  the  existence  of 
general  or  abstract  ideas. 

Of  these  kindred  paradoxes, — for  such,  in  some 
sort,  they  will  he  found  to  be, — who  were  the  first 
persons  hy  whom  they  were  respectively  broached, 
is  more  than  I recollec  t,  if  so  it  he  that  I ever  knew; 
nor,  snjipo.sing  it  attainable,  would  the  trouble  of 
the  search  be  jtaiJ  lor  by  the  value  of  the  thing 
found. 

Of  those  by  whom  the  notion  of  the  non-existence 
oiTnatter,  including  the  several  bodies  th.at  present 
tlientselves  to  our  senses,  is  maintained,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  if  not  t'>  nsi  in  point  of  time,  is,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  ilusirious  partisan. 


Reckoning  from  the  real  entity  to  which  it 
bears  relation,  a fictitious  entity  may  be  styled 
a fictitious  entity  of  the  first  remove,  a ficti- 
tious entity  of  the  second  remove,  and  so  on. 

A fictitious  entity  of  the  first  remove  is  a 
fictitious  entity,  a conception  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  consideration  of  the  relation 
borne  by  it  to  a real  entity,  without  need  of 
considering  the  relation  borne  by  it  to  any 
other  fictitious  entity. 

A fictitious  entity  of  tlie  second  remove  is  a 
fictitious  entity,  for  obtaining  a couccptioii  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
some  fictitious  eutity  of  the  first  remove. 

Considered  at  .any  two  contiguous  points  of 
time,  every  real  entity  is  either  in  motion  or 
at  rest. 

Now,  when  a real  entity  is  said  to  be  at 
rest,  it  is  said  to  be  so  with  reference  to  some 
other  particular  real  entity  or  aggregate  of 
real  entities  ; for  so  far  as  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  is  perceived  by  us,  we  at 
all  times  perceive  it  not  to  be  at  rest.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  case  not  only  with  the  bodies 
c.alled  planets,  but  with  one  or  more  of  the 
bodies  called  fixed  stars  ; and,  by  analogy,  we 
iufer  this  to  bo  the  case  with  all  the  rest. 

This  premised,  con.sidered  witli  reference  to 
any  two  contiguous  point',  of  time  past,  every 
l>erceptible  real  eutity  w ts,  during  that  time, 
either  in  motion  or  not  in  motion  ; if  not  in 
motion,  it  was  at  rest. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  correspondent  and 
op2>osite  fictitious  entities  of  the  first  remove, 
viz.  a motion  and  a rest. 

A motion  is  a mode  of  speech  commonly  em- 
ployed ; a rest  is  a mode  of  speccli  not  so  com- 
monly employed. 

To  be  spoken  of  at  all,  every  fictitious  entity 
must  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  real.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  the  case  with  the  above-mentioned 
pair  of  fictitious  enticies  of  the  first  remove. 

A body  is  .s.aid  to  be  in  motion.  This,  taken 
in  the  literal  sense,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  here 
is  a larger  body,  called  a motion  ; in  this  larger 
body,  the  other  body,  namely,  the  really  ex- 
isting body,  is  contained. 

So  in  regard  to  rest.  To  say  this  body  is  at 
rest  is  as  much  as  to  say,  here  is  a body,  and 
it  will  naturally  be  supposed  a fixed  body,  and 
here  is  another  body,  meaning  the  real  existing 
body,  which  is  at  that  first-mentioned  body, 
i.  c.  attached  to  it,  as  if  the  fictitious  body  were 
a stake,  and  the  real  body  a beast  tied  to  it. 

An  instance  of  a fictitious  entity  of  the  se- 
cond remove  is  a quality.  There  are  qualities 
that  are  qualities  of  real  entities  ; there  are 
qualities  that  are  qualities  of  the  above-men- 
tioned fictitious  entities  of  the  first  remove. 
For  example,  of  motion,  rectilinearity,  curvi- 
linearity,  slownc.ss,  quickness,  and  so  oii.t 

The  manuscript  of  this  section  finishes  at  this 
point,  but  the  marginal  note  in  pencil  is — “ Oo  on, 
bring  to  view  the  several  other  fictition.’  eEtitiea  of 
the  second  remove,  those  of  the  third  remove,  if 
any,  and  so  on.” 
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SrcTioN  VI. 

Uses  of  this  distinction  between  names  of  real 
and  names  of  feiitious  entities. 

Tliese  uses  are,  1.  Attaching,  iu  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  attached,  clear  ideas 
to  the  several  all-coinprehensivc  and  leading 
terms  in  question.  2.  Obviating  and  c.vclud- 
ing  the  multitudinous  errors  and  disputes  of 
which  the  want  of  such  clear  ideas  has  been 
the  source  : disputes  which,  in  many  instances, 
have  not  terminated  in  words,  but  through 
words  have  produced  antipathy,  and  through 
antipathy  war  with  all  its  miseries. 

Fictitious  entity  says  some  one, — of  such  a 
locution  where  can  be  the  sense  or  use  1 By 
the  word  entity  cannot  but  be  represented 
something  that  has  existence, — apply  to  the 
same  subject  the  adjunct  fetitions,  the  effect 
is  to  give  instruction  that  it  lias  not  any  exist- 
ence. This,  then,  is  a contradiction  in  terms, 
a species  of  locution  from  which,  in  proportion 
as  it  has  any  employment,  confusion,  and  that 
alone,  cannot  but  be  the  effect. 

Entities  are  either  real  or  fictitious,  what 
can  that  mean  ? What  but  that  of  entities 
there  are  two  species  or  .sorts  : viz.  one  which 
is  itself,  and  another  which  is  neither  itself 
nor  anything  else  ? Instead  of  fictitious  entity, 
or  as  synonymous  with  fictitious  entity,  why 
not  here  say,  nonentity? 

Answer. — Altogether  inevitable  will  this 
seeming  contradiction  be  found.  Tlic  root  of 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  language  ; that  instru- 
ment without  which,  though  of  itself  it  be  no- 
thing, nothing  can  be  said,  and  scarcely  can 
anytliing  be  done. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  instrument,  of  the 
various  forms  under  which  it  has  been  seen  to 
present  itself  among  different  tribes  of  men, 
of  the  indispensable  parts  (i.  e.  parts  of  speech) 
which  may  be  seen  to  belong  to  it  under  every 
one  of  those  forms,  actual  or  possible,  of  the 
qualities  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  collection 
of  signs  of  which,  under  all  these  several  forms, 
it  is  composed  ; — under  all  these  several  heads, 
sketches  will  be  endeavoured  to  be  given  in 
another  place.* 

All  this  wliile,  antecedently  to  the  .stage  at 
which  these  topics  will  present  themselves,  use 
is  however  making,  as  it  could  not  but  be  made, 
of  this  same  instrument.  At  that  future  stage, 
it  will  not  only  be  the  instrument,  but  tlie 
subject  also  of  inquiry  : at  present  and  until 
then,  employing  it  iu  the  character  of  an  in- 
strument, we  must  be  content  to  take  it  in 
hand,  and  make  use  of  it,  in  the  state  in  which 
we  find  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  several  operations, winch 
by  the  help  of  language,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  logic,  are  performed  by  human  minds 
upon  language  and  thereby  upon  minds  : such 
as  distinction,  division,  definition,  and  the 
several  other  modes  of  exposition,  including 


* See  Essay  on  Language,  in  this  volume. 


these  of  methodization,  must  be  performed  at 
and  from  the  very  outset  of  a work  on  logic, 
antecedently  to  the  stage  at  which  tlie  task  of 
examining  into  their  nature  and  origination  will 
be  entered  upon  and  come  to  be  performed. 

To  language,  then — to  language  alone— it 
is,  that  fictitious  entities  owe  their  existence 
— their  impossible,  yet  indispensable,  exist- 
ence.f 

In  language  the  words  which  present  them- 
selves, and  are  employed  in  the  character  of 
navies,  are,  some  of  them,  names  of  real  enti- 
ties,— others,  names  of  fictitious  entities  ; ami 
to  one  or  other  of  tlse.se  classes  may  all  words 
which  are  employed  iu  the  character  of  names 
be  referred. 

What  will,  moreover,  be  seen,  is,  that  the  fic- 
tion— the  mode  of  representation  by  which  the 
fictitious  entities  thus  created,  in  so  far  a.s 
fictitious  entities  can  be  created,  are  dressed 
up  in  the  garb,  and  placed  upon  the  level,  of 
real  ones,  is  a contrivance  but  for  which  lan- 
guage, or,  at  any  rate,  language  in  any  form 
superior  to  that  of  the  language  of  the  brute 
creation,  could  not  have  existence. 

And  now,  perhaps,  may  be  seen  the  differ- 
ence between  a_/?cthio«s  entity  and  a non-entity ; 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  import  of  the  two  words — a differ- 
ence such,  that  when,  with  propriety  and  use, 
the  one  is,  the  other  cannot  be  employed. 

In  the  house  designated  by  such  a number, 
(naming  it)  in  such  a street,  in  such  a town, 
lives  a being  called  the  Devil,  having  a head, 
body,  and  limbs,  like  a mau’.s — horns  like  a 
I goat’s — wings  like  a bat’s,  and  a tail  like  a 
monkey’s  : — Suppose  this  assertion  made,  the 
observation  naturally  might  be,  that  the  Devil, 
as  thus  described,  is  a non-entity.  The  aver- 
ment made  of  it  is,  that  an  object  of  that  de- 
scription reallj'  exists.  Of  that  averment, 
if  seriously  made,  the  object  or  end  in  view 
cannot  but  be  to  produce  in  the  minds  to  which 
communication  is  thus  made,  a serious  per- 
suasion of  the  existence  of  an  object  conform- 
able to  the  description  thus  expressed. 

Thus  much  concerning  a non-entity.  Very 
different  is  the  notion  here  meant  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  term  fictitious  entity. 

By  this  term  is  here  meant  to  be  designated 
one  of  those  sorts  of  objects,  which  in  every 
language  must,  for  the  purpose  of  discour.se, 
be  spoken  of  as  existing, — be  spoken  of  in  the 
like  manner  as  those  objects  which  really 
have  existence,  and  to  which  existence  is 
seriously  meant  to  be  ascribed,  .are  spoken  of ; 
but  without  any  such  danger  as  that  of  pro- 
ducing any  such  persuasion  as  that  of  their 
possessing,  each  for  itself,  any  separate,  or 
strictly  speaking,  any  real  existence. 

Take,  for  instances,  the  words  motion,  re- 
lation, faculty,  power,  and  the  like. 


*t'  The  division  of  entities  into  real  and  fictitious, 
is  more  properly  the  division  of  names  into  names 
of  real  and  names  of  fictitious  entities. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ENTITIES. 


Real  entities  being  tiie  objects  for  the  desig- 
nation of  Avhich,  ill  the  first  place,  at  tlie 
ca.rlicst  stage  of  human  intercourse,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  words,  in 
the  character  of  names,  were  employed, — be- 
tween the  idea  of  a name  and  that  of  the 
reality  of  the  object  to  u'hich  it  ivas  applied, 
an  association  being  thus  formed,  from  a con- 
nexion thus  intimate,  sprung  a very  natural 
propensity,  viz.  that  of  attrilmting  reality  to 
every  object  thus  designated  ; — in  a Avord,  of 
ascribing  reality  to  the  objects  designated  by 
AA'ords,  AA’hich,  upon  due  examination,  AA^ould 
be  found  to  be  nothing  but  so  many  names  of 
so  many  fictitious  entities. 

To  distinguish  them  from  those  fictitious 
entities,  Avhich,  so  long  as  language  is  in  use 
among  human  being.*,  never  can  be  spared, 
fabulous  may  be  the  name  employed  for  the 
designation  of  the  other  class  of  unreal  entitie.s. 

Of  fictitious  entities,  AvhatsocA-er  is  predi- 
cated is  not,  con.sistently  Avith  strict  truth, 
5'redicatcd  (it  then  appears)  of  anything  but  ; 
their  respective  names.  | 

But  forasmuch  as  by  reason  of  its  Icngtli  j 
and  ccmpoumleduess,  the  use  of  the  compound 
dcnoniiiiation,  name  of  afctUioiis  entity,  Avould 
frciiucntly  be  found  attended  Avith  inconveni- 
ence ; for  the  aYoidanoo  of  this  inconvenience, 
instead  of  this  long  denomination,  the  le.ss 
long,  though,  unhappily,  still  cempound  de- 
nomination, fictitious  entity,  Avill  commonly, 
after  the  aboA-e  waruiiig,  be  employed. 

Of  nothing  that  has  place,  or  passes,  in  our 
minds  can  Ave  give  any  account,  any  othor- 
Avise  than  by  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  Avere  a 
portion  of  space,  A-cith  portions  of  matter,  some 
of  them  at  rest,  otliors  moving  in  it.  Of  no- 
thing, therefore,  that  has  place,  or  pas.ses 
in  our  mind,  can  AA’e  speak,  or  so  much  as 
think,  othenvisc  than  in  the  AA’ay  o^fetion.  To 
this  Avord  fiction  Ave  must  not  attach  either 
those  sentiments  of  pleasure,  or  those  senti- 
ments of  displeasure,  Avhich,  Avith  so  much 
propriety,  attach  lliemsclvcs  to  it  on  the  occa- 
sion in  Avhich  it  is  most  commonly  in  use. 
Very  different  in  rc.spect  of  ;inrpose  and  ne- 
cessity, very  different  is  tliis  logical  species  of 
fiction  from  tlie  poetical  and  political  ; — very 
(litfcrent  the  fiction  of  the  Logician  from  the 
fictions  of  poets,  pvie.--ts,  a;id  laAvycr.s. 

For  their  object  and  effect,  the  fictions 
Avith  Avbich  tb.c  Logician  is  conversant,  Avilli- 
out  IniA’ing  been  the  author  of  them,  have 
had  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  carrying 
on  of  human  converse  ; such  comiunnication 
and  interchange  of  thought  as  i.s  capable  of 
baviiig  pl.aeo  betAveen  man  and  ninn.  Tlie 
fictioiis  of  tlie  poet,  Avhetber  in  bis  cliaracter  of 
his  toric  fabulist  or  dramatic  fabuli.st,  juitting 
or  not  vnittingtlie  words  of  bi.s  discourse  in  me- 
trir-nl  form,  arc  pure  of  iu.siiiccrity,  and,  jieithcr 
for  their  object  ;ioi  for  tlieireffecthave  anything 
but  to  ainu.sCj  unless  itbc  in  some  case.*  to  o.xeite 
to  action — to  action  in  tliis  or  that  particular 
direction  for  this  or  lliat  particular  purpose. 


Lift 

By  the  priest  and  the  InAA-j-cr,  in  AA-hatsoever 
shape  fiction  has  been  employed,  it  has  had 
for  its  object  or  effect,  or  both,  to  deceive, 
and,  by  deception,  to  govern,  and,  by  gOA'ern- 
ing,  to  promote  the  interest,  real  or  supposed, 
of  the  jmrty  addressing,  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
party  addressed.  In  tlie  mind  of  all,  fiction, 
in  the  logical  sense,  has  been  the  coin  of  ne- 
cessity ; — in  that  of  poets  of  amusement — in 
that  of  the  priest  and  the  laAvycr  of  mischiev- 
ous immorality  in  the  .shape  of  mischievous 
ambition, — and  too  often  both  priest  and 
laAvyer  have  framed  or  made  in  part  this  in- 
strument. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FICTITIOUS  ENTITIES  CLASSIFIED. 

Section  I. 

Names  of  Physical  Fictitious  Entities. 

To  this  class  belong  all  those  entities  which 
Avill  be  found  included  in  Aristotle’s  list — in- 
cluded in  his  2'cn  Predicaments,  the  first 
excepted. 

In  the  order  in  Avhich  he  has  placed  and 
con.*idered  them,  they  stand  as  folIoAv.s  : — 
1 . Substance.  2.  Quantity.  3.  Quality.  4.  Re- 
lation. 5.  Places.  6.  Time.  7.  Situation. 
r>.  Possession.  9.  Action.  10.  Pa.ssiou  or 
Suffering.* 

From  this  list  of  Aristotle’s— the  list  of 
names  of  physical  entities  Avill,  as  liere  pre- 
sented, be  found  to  be  in  a considerable  degree 
different  ; A'iz.  in  the  first  place,  in  respect  of 
the  particulars  of  AAdiich  it  is  composed  ; in  the 
next  place,  in  respect  of  the  order  in  Avhich 
l liey  are  brought  to  view.  Of  these  differences 
the  grounds  Avill  successively  be  brought  to 
vicAV  as  they  arise. 

1.  Quantity. — Quantity  cannot  exist  Avith- 
ont  some  substance  of  wliicli  it  is  the  quan- 
tity. Of  substance,  no  species,  no  individual 
can  exist,  without  existing  iu  some  certain 
qunnfity. 

2.  Quality. — Quality  cannot  exist  without 
some  substance  of  Avliich  it  is  the  quality.  Of 
.substance,  no  species  can  exist  Avithout  being 
of  some  quality  ; of  a multitude  of  qualities, 
of  which  the  number  is,  in  every  instance,  iu- 
(letermiiiate,  capable  of  receiving  increase, 
and  that  to  an  indefinite  degree,  according  to 
the  ]mrposes  for  Avhich,  and  the  occasions  on 
AA'hicli,  the  seA’eral  substances  of  Avliicli  they 
arc  qualities,  may  come  to  be  considered. 

?>.  Place. — Of  place,  the  notion  cannot  be 
entertained  Avithout  the  notion  of  some  sub- 
stance considered  as  placed,  or  capable  of 
existing,  or,  as  aa'b  say,  being  placed  in  it. 

Place  may  be  considered  as  absolute  or  rela- 


* The  enumeration  is  left  blank  in  the  origin.al. 
Aristotle’s  OAvn  anaiigeinent  is  filled  in,  in  the 
printing,  and  not  tli.at  of  Sanderson,  Avliich  the 
author  general I3' employed  as  the  text-hook  of  the 

Aristotelian  system. — Ed, 
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tire.  Supposing  but  one  substance  in  exist- 
ence, that  substance  'vrould  be  in  some  place, 
—that  place  would  be  absolute  place — relative 
place  there  could  be  none.  Suppose  two  sub- 
stances,— then,  in  addition  to  its  omi  absolute 
place,  each  substance  would  have  a relative 
place, — a place  constituted  by  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  it  in  relation  to  the  other. 

Of  no  individual  substance  is  any  notion 
commonly  entertained  without  some  notion  of 
a place — a relative  place  as  being  occupied 
by  it. 

The  place  considered  as  occupied  by  an  in- 
dividual substance  is  different,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which,  and  the  occasion  on 
which,  the  substance  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Expressive  of  the  notion  of  place,  in  their 
original,  physical,  archetypal  signification,  are 
the  several  words  termed  prepositions  of  place 
and  adverbs  of  place  : These  are — 

In  ; on,  or  ui)on  ; under  ; at ; above  ; be- 
low ; round  ; ai’ound  ; out — out  of ; from 
above  ; from  under  ; from. 

4.  Time. — Time  is,  as  it  were,  on  an  ulterior 
and  double  account,  a fictitious  entity, — its 
denominations  so  many  names  of  fictitious 
entities. 

Compared  witli  substance,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, with  body,  place  is,  as  hath  been  seen,  a 
fictitious  entity.  Without  some  body 
in  it,  or  considered  as  being  capable  of  being 
placed  in  it,  place  would  have  no  existence,  or 
what,  with  reference  to  use,  would  ainonnt 
to  the  same  thing,  there  would  be  no  purpose 
for  which, — no  occasion  on  wliich,  it  could  be 
considered  as  having  existence. 

But  if,  putting  substance  out  of  considera- 
tion, place  be  a fiction,  time  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
still  more  fictitious  fiction,  having  nothing 
more  substantial  to  lean  upon  than  the  fiction 
of  place. 

To  be  capable  of  being  spoken  of,  time  itself 
must  be,  cannot  but  be,  spoken  of  as  a modi- 
fication of  space.  Witness  the  prepositions  in 
and  at ; in  such  a portion  of  time — at  such  a 
portion  of  time  ; in  an  hour — at  12  o’clock; 
in  such  a year,  month,  day,  at  such  an  hour, 
at  so  many  minutes  after  such  an  hour, — at  so 
many  seconds  after  such  a minute  in  such  an 
hour. 

Witness,  again,  the  common  expressions — 
a short  time,  a long  time,  a space  of  time. 

By  a line  it  is  that  every  portion  of  time, 
every  particular  time,  is  conceived,  repi’csent- 
cd,  and  spoken  of ; — by  a line,  i.  e.  a body,  of 
which  the  length  alone,  without  breadth  or 
depth,  is  considered. 

5.  Motion.  G.  Rest.  7.  Action.  8.  Passion. 

At  every  step  the  subject  of  consideration 

becomes  more  amd  more  complicated. 

Rest  is  the  absence  or  negation  of  motion. 
Every  body  is  either  in  motion  or  at  rest. 
Here  place,  i.  e.  relative  space,  is  still  the 
archetype.  Motion  is  a thing,  an  imaginary, 
an  involuntarily  imagined  substance,  in  which 


the  body  is  conceived  as  being  placed.  Rest 
a like  body,  at  which  the  real  body  is  con- 
sidered as  being  placed. 

In  the  idea  of  motion  that  of  time  is,  more- 
over, involved,  and  again,  that  of  place,  as 
being  that  in  which  the  idea  of  time  is,  by  the 
like  necessity,  involved. 

In  motion  a body  cannot  have  been  but  it 
must  have  been  in  two  different  places,  at  or 
in  two  different,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
in  two  successive  portions  of  time. 

For  the  space  of  time  in  question,  i.  e.  for 
a portion  of  time  composed  of  those  same  por- 
tions which  were  operative  in  the  case  of 
motion,  the  body  has  been  at  rest,  in  so  far  as 
in  all  that  .space  or  length  of  time  it  has  not 
changed  its  place  with  reference  to  any  others. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  in  so  far  as  can  be 
concluded,  either  from  oh.'^ervation  or  from 
analogy  in  the  way  of  inference,  no  body  what- 
soever is,  or  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
absolutely  in  a state  of  rest,  i.  e.  without  being 
in  motion  with  reference  to  some  other  body 
or  bodies. 

The  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  not  at  rest. 
The  sun  himself  about  which  she  moves  is  not 
at  rest.  The  stars  called  fxed,  being  but  so 
many  suns,  are  themselves  no  more  at  rest 
than  is  he. 

Considered  as  a whole,  the  parts  of  our 
! earth*are,  as  far  as  appears,  with  reference  to 
; one  another,  the  greater  part  of  them  always 
at  rest, — others,  especially  those  near  the 
surface,  many  of  them  occasionally  in  motion  : 
and  so  in  regard  to  the  several  separate  bodies, 
consisting  of  such  portions  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  as  are  detached 
and  separate  from  one  another,  each  of  them 
havijig  between  itself  and  every  other,  with 
the  exception  of  the  base  on  which  it  stands, 
and  112)011  which,  by  the  principle  of  attraction 
under  the  several  forms  under  which  it  ope- 
rates, it  is  kept  at  that  place,  certain  portions 
of  intervening  space. 

Of  such  of  them  as  are  in  a state  of  solidit\% 
rest,  relative  rest,  rest  with  relation  to  each 
other,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  that  state,  is  the 
naturally  constant  state.  In  motion  they  are 
not  put  bnt  by  some  supervening  accident 
operating  from  without.  Of  such  of  them  as 
are  in  a state  of  fluidity,  liquidity  and  gasco- 
sity  included,  motion,  relative  motion  is,  in 
every  instance,  a natural  state,  exemplified  to 
a greater  or  lesser  extent,  depending  partly  on 
the  particular  qualities  of  the  several  fluids, 
partly  uiion  the  accidents  ab  extra  to  ■which, 
individually  taken,  they  happen  to  have  been 
exposed. 

In  addition  to  the  idea  of  motion,  in  the 
ideas  of  action  and  passion,  the  idea  of  cassa- 
tion or  cau.sality  is  involved.  The  body  F is 
in  motion; — of  such  motion,  -vv'hat  is  the  cause  ? 
Answer:  The  action  of  another  body,  the 
body  S,  which,  by  the  influence  or  correspon- 
dent power  which  it  possesses  becomes  pro- 
ductive of  that  effect. 
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III  themselves  the  two  fictitious  entities, 
Action  ami  Passion,  are  not  only  correspon- 
dent, but  inseparable.  No  action  without 
passion — no  passion  without  action  ; — no  ac- 
tion on  the  one  part  without  passion  on  the 
other. 

In  the  case  of  action,  and  thereupon  on  the 
part  of  one  of  two  bodies,  motion,  perceptible 
motion, — on  the  part  of  the  other  body,  is  rela- 
tive motion,  in  every  instance  a never  failing 
consequence  ? To  judge  from  analogy,  the  pro- 
balnlity  seems  to  be  in  the  affinnative.* 

In  so  far  as  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  two 
alone,  any  motion  is  perceptible,  on  the  part  of 
the  other,  no  motion  being  perceptible,  the  one 
of  which  the  motion  is  perceptible,  is  most 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  af/oit,  the  other  as 
the  : a state  of  motion  is  the  state  in 

which  the  former  is  said  to  be  in,  a state  of 
passion  the  state  in  which  the  other  is  said 
to  be  in. 

9.  Relation. — Under  this  head,  such  is  its 
amplitude,  several  of  the  others  seem  totally  or 
partially  to  be  included — viz.  1.  Quantity,  all 
quantities  bear  some  relation  or  other  to  each 
other.  2.  Quality.  + 

Section  II. 

AhfoJ ute  fctitmis  Entitles  of  the  first  order. 

\.  Matter.  2.  Form,  d.  Quantitj/.  4.  Space. 

No  substance  can  exist  but  it  must  be  itself 
matter;  be  of  a certain  determinate  form;  be 
or  exist  in  a certain  determinate  and, 

were  there  but  one  substance  in  existence,  all 
these  three  atti-ibutes  would  belong  to  it. 

Matter,  at  first  sight,  may  naturally  enough 
bo  considered  as  exactly  synonymous  to  the 
v.'ord  substance.  It  may  undoubtedly  be  with 
propriety  employed  instead  of  substance  on 
many  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  word  sub- 
stance may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  em- 
ployed. 

But  there  are  occasions  on  which,  while  sub- 
stance may,  matter  cannot,  with  propidety  be 
emi)loyed. 

By  the  word  substance,  substances  incor- 
poreal, as  well  as  corporeal,  are  wont  to  be 
designated  ; the  word  matter  is  wont  to  bo 
em))loycd  to  designate  corporeal  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  incorporeal  substances. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  arc  occasions 
wanting  in  which,  while  the  word  matter  may, 
the  word  substance  cannot,  with  propriety  be 
employed. 

Matter  is  wont  to  be  employed  in  contradis- 
tinction to  form ; and  that,  on  occasions  in 
which  the  word  substance  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, be  employed.  Thus,  in  considering 


* 1.  The  earth  and  ,i  projected  stone. 

2.  A larger  and  a lesser  magnet. 

.3.  Liquids  and  gases. 

i'  The  MS.  of  this  section  here  breaks  ofT  ahnipt- 
Iv.  See  further  on  this  subject  sec.  4,  p.  204. — 

Ed. 


substance,  any  individual  substance,  consider- 
ation may  be  had  of  its  matter,  without  any 
consideration  had  of  its  form ; and  so  vice  versa 
of  its /om  without  its  matter. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  taken  in  that  sense  which  is 
peculiar  to  it,  the  idea  attached  to  the  word 
matter  cannot,  by  means  of  that  word,  be 
brought  to  view  without  bringing  to  view  along 
with  it,  the  idea  of  another  entity  called  form; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why,  along  with /om,  it 
has  been  considered  as  composing  a group  of 
entities  distinct  from  the  sort  of  entity,  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  word  substance  has 
been  employed. 

The  word  substance  is  the  name  of  a class  of 
real  entities  of,  the  only  class  which  has  in  it 
any  corporeal  entities. 

The  word  matter  is  but  the  name  of  a class 
of  fictitious  entities,  springing  out  of  the  sort 
of  real  entity  distinguished  by  the  word  sub- 
stance. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  word /om. 

The  ideas  respectively  designated  by  these 
corresponding  words  are  fractional  results,  pro- 
duced from  the  decomposition  of  the  word  sub- 
stance. 

Every  real  physical  entity,  every  coi-poreal 
substance,  every  sort  of  body  has  its  matter 
and  form  ; and  this  its  matter,  and  this  its 
form  are  entities  totally  different  from  each 
other. 

These  names  of  entities  possess,  both  of  them, 
tlic  characteristic  properties  of  fictitious  enti- 
ties. It  is  by  means  of  propositions  designa- 
tive  of  place,  and,  by  that  means,  of  a fictitious 
material  image,  that  their  images  are  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  the  real  entity  sub- 
stance. 

In  that  substance  exists  such  and  such  mat- 
ter ; behold  the  matter  of  that  substance  ; be- 
hold all  this  matter  from  that  substance.  Here 
substance  is  a receptacle  ; matter  a fictitious 
entity,  spoken  of  in  one  of  these  occasions  as 
if  it  were  a real  entity  contained  within  that 
receptacle  ; in  the  others  as  one  that  had  pro- 
ceeded from  it. 

Behold  the  form  in  which  that  substance 
presents  itself ; behohl  the  form,  the  figure, 
the  shape,  the  configuration  of  that  substance. 

Figure,  configuration,  shape,  in  these  several”’ 
word.s  may  be  seen  so  many  synonyms,  or  al- 
most synonyms,  to  the  word  form. 

Quantity  has  been  distinguished  into  con- 
tinuous and  discrete. 

Discrete  quantity  (it  is  commonly  said)  is 
number  ; it  should  rather  be  said  is  composed 
of  numbers : viz.  of  numbers  more  than  one,  of 
separate  entities. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  discrete  quantity,  i.  e. 
number,  that  continuous  quantity  can  be  mea- 
sured by  the  mind  ; that  any  precise  idea  of 
any  particular  quantity  can  be  formed. 

To  form  an  idea  of  any  continuous  quantity, 
i.  e.  of  a body  as  existing  in  a certain  quantity, 
one  of  two  cour.scs  must  be  taken  or  conceived 
to  be  taken  in  relation  to  it.  It  must  be  di- 
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viJcd,  or  «y>iiccivcd  to  be  divided,  inio  parts, 
i.e.  into  a determinate  number  of  parts,  or  to- 
gether with  other  similar  bodies  made  up  into 
a new,  and  artificial,  and  compounded  whole. 

To  divide  a body,  or  conceive  a body  to  be 
divided  into  parts,  it  suffices  not  to  divide  it, 
or  conceive  it  divided,  into  its  constituent 
bodies,  into  any  such  smaller  bodies  as  are 
contained  in  it.  Either  the  entire  body  itself, 
or  its  parts  respectively,  must,  by  the  mind,  be 
conceived  to  be  divided  into  its  several  dimen- 
sions. 

Be  the  body  what  it  may,  not  being  bound- 
less, it  cannot  but  have  some  bound  or  bounds; 
if  one,  it  is  a surface  ; these  bounds,  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  are  surfaces  : these  surfaces 
again,  not  being  boundless,  have  their  bounds, 
— these  bounds  arc  lines. 

The  only  bodies  that  have  each  of  them  but 
one  uniform  surface  are  spheres.* 

Bodies  are  real  entities.  Surfaces  and  lines 
are  but  fictitious  entities.  A surface  without 
depth,  a line  without  thickness,  was  never  seen 
by  any  man  ; no  ; nor  can  any  conception  be 
seriously  formed  of  its  existence. 

Space  is  the  negation  or  absence  of  body. 

Of  any  determinate  individual  portion  of 
space,  as  clear  an  idea  is  capable  of  being 
formed  as  of  any  body,  or  of  any  portion  of 
any  body  ; and  besides,  being  equally  deter- 
minate as  that  of  body,  the  idea  of  space  is 
much  more  simple. 

To  space  it  is  difficult  either  to  ascribe  or  to 
deny  existence,  without  a contradiction  in  terms ; 
to  consider  it  as  notliing,  or  as  distinct  from 
nothing. 

Of  body, — that  is  of  all  bodies  whatsoever, 
— the  annihilation  may  be  conceived  without 
difficulty.  Why  ? Because,  in  whatsoever 
place, — that  is,  within  whatsoever  portion  of 
spaee,  within  whatsoever  receptacle,  composed 
of  mere  space,  any  body  is,  at  any  given  time 
conceived  to  be,  it  may  thenceforward  be  con- 
ceived to  be  removed  from  that  place,  and  so 
successively  from  any  and  every  other  portion 
of  space. 

Of  space, — that  is,  of  all  portions  of  space 
whatever,  indeed  of  so  much  as  any  one  por- 
tion of  space,  the  annihilation  cannot  easily  be 
conceived.  Why  ? Because,  in  mere  space 
there  is  nothing  to  remove  ; nothing  that  can 
be  conceived  capable  of  being  removed.  In  so 
far  as  matter  is  annihilated,  there  is  less  mat- 
ter than  there  was  before.  But,  suppose  space 
to  be  annihilated  ; is  there  less  space  than 
there  was  before  ? 

Hence,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  no  bounds, 
no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  space  ; so  neither 
can  any  form  or  any  quantity.  It  cannot  be 
removed  ; it  cannot  be  moved  ; for  there  is  no- 
thing of  it  or  in  it  to  remove  ; there  is  no  place 
to  which  it  can  be  removed. 

So  much  for  space  taken  in  the  aggregate ; 


* Here  there  is  in  the  MS.  a N.B.,  “ Query  as 
lo  Sphero’ds.” — IHd. 


but  take  this  or  that  indiviilual  j)0!  lion  of 
space,  the  properties  of  it  are  very  diirerent. 
Conceive  it,  as  in  innumerable  instances  it 
really  is,  enclosed  in  bodies,  immediately  it  is, 
and  unavoidably,  you  conceive  it  to  be  en- 
dowed with  many  of  the  properties  of  bodic  ,:. 
Of  limits  it  is  susceptible,  as  body  is  ; in  point 
of  fact  it  has  limits  ; and,  having  these  limit  -, 
it  thereby  has  not  only  form  but  (piantity.  1* 
not  only  has  limits  as  truly  as  body  has  limits 
but  it  has  t/ie  same  limits. 

Having  limits,  it  thereby  has  form,  quantity, 
and  even  motion  : along  with  the  terraqueous 
globe, — i.  e.  with  tlie  whole  matter  of  it, — all 
the  portions  of  space  enclosed  in  that  mat- 
ter describe  round  the  sun,  and  with  tlie  sun, 
their  continually  repeated  and  ever  varied 
round. 

Substance  being  a real  pb.ysical  entity, — per- 
ceptions real  psychical  entities, — matter,  form, 
quantity,  and  so  on,  so  many  fictitious  entities, 
both  descriptions  being  in  part  applicable  to 
space,  neither  of  them  applicable  entirely, — 
space  may  bo  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  a 
semi-real  entity. 

Section  III. 

Absolute  fictitious  Entities  of  the  second  Order. 

1.  Quality.  2.  Modification. 

Matter,  Form,  Quantity, — all  these  are  sus- 
ceptible of  Quality.  IMatter,  every  portion  of 
it,  is  capable  of  having  its  qualities,  indepen- 
dently of  those  of  its  form  and  those  of  its 
quantity. 

A body  is  said  to  be  of  such  a quality ; such 
or  such  a quality  is  said  to  be  in  it,  resident, 
inherent,  in  it.  The  matter,  the  form,  the 
quantity  of  this  body, — in  any  one  of  these 
fictitious  entities  may  this  secondary  fictitious 
entity  be  said  to  be  resident,  to  be  inherent. 

Between  quantity  and  quality,  a sort  of  reci- 
procation, a sort  of  reciprocal  intercommunion 
may  be  observed  to  have  place.  As  we  have 
the  quality  of  a quantity — two  qualities,  for 
instance,  vastness,  minuteness,  &c., — so  has  a 
quality  its  quantities. 

The  quantity  of  a quality  is  termed  a degree. 

The  term  modification  is  nearly  synonymous 
to  the  term  quality. 

Of  modification  it  seems  scarcely  proper  to 
speak,  as  constituting  or  being  a fictitious  en- 
tity dilfercut  and  distinct  from  quality : the 
dilference  between  them  is  ratlier  of  a gram- 
matical than  of  a logical  nature.  Yet,  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  word  quality  may  be  em- 
ployed, there  are  some  in  which  the  word  mo- 
dification can  scarcely,  without  impropriety, 
be  employed.  We  may  speak  of  a modifica- 
tion of  this  or  that  body,  or  of  the  matter, 
form,  or  quantity,  as  well  as  of  a quality  of 
I that  same  body  ; but  we  can  scarcely,  without 
impropriety,  speak  of  a modification  as  being 
a thing  resident  or  inherent  in  that  same  body. 

By  the  word  quality  it  is,  that  are  ex- 
pressed all  particulars  whereby  the  condition 
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of  tl'.c  boily,  01’  otl’.er  object  in  question,  is  ren- 
dered similar  or  dissimilar — in  tlie  first  place, 
to  that  of  itself  at  different  times,  in  the  next 
nhice,  to  that  of  other  bodies  or  objects,  Avhe- 
tlicr  at  a different,  or  at  the  same  time. 

(7ooo?«cs.s’and />a'L;c.<f.«,of  all  qualities  experi- 
enced or  imagiuahle,  these  are  the  very  first 
that  would  present  themselves  to  notice,  these 
are  the  very  first  tliat  would  obtain  names. 
Interest,  i.  e.  desire  of  pleasure  and  of  cxenip- 
thm  from  pain,  being,  in  .some  shape  or  other, 
tlie  source  of  every  thought,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  every  action  (and,  in  particular, 
junongst  others  of  every  action  by  which  names 
are  employed  in  the  designation  of  persons 
■anil  of  tilings, — names  plainly  and  i/.imediate- 
ly  expressive  of  the  two  opposite  inodes  of 
relation,  in  ivliicli  those  objects  would  bo  con- 
lir.iially  bc.aring  rclatiou  to  each  man’s  iiitevest, 
a.j  above  explained)  wonld  be  among  the  very 
earliest  to  wliich  the  faculty  of  discoiir.-;e  would 
give  existence. 

Synonyms, or  quasi  synonyms  to  quality, — in 
thi.s  cliaracter  may  l-e  mentioned  : — 1.  Nature; 
‘2.  Sort  ; 3.  Kind  ; 4.  Mode  ; 5.  Complexion  ; 
Cl.  Description  ; 7.  Ciutracter  ; 8.  Sliapc  ; viz. 
ill  a sense  somewhat  kss  extensive  than  that  in 
vhich  ii  .1;  vs  above,  synonymous  with  Form. 

S’crnoN  IV. 

Fictitiuus  JiJntitifR  CGmu’.rU-%  with  RehCwn, 

No  two  entities  of  any  hind  can  present 
tliemselvcs  simu'Ea'ieously  to  the  niuid  ; no, 
nor  can  so  much  as  tiic  same  object  present 
itself  at  different  times,  witliout  presenting  the 
idea  of  jio’:!tion.  Thy  rchition  is  a fictitious 
entity,  wliich  is  pvo'luced,  and  has  place,  a.s 
ofleii  as  tlie  mind,  having  iierception  of  any 
(jiic  olijcci,  obtains,  at  the  same,  or  at  any  im- 
iiiediateiY  siicccodiiig  in.staut,  perception  of 
any  other  ohjeot,  or  even  of  tliat  same  object, 
if  tlic  perception  be  accompanied  with  the  per- 
ception of  its  being  the  same  ; Dirt-nitif  is,  in 
the  one  case,  the  name  of  the  relation,  identify 
ill  the  other  case.  But,  as  identity  is  but  the 
negation  of  diversity,  thence  if,  on  no  occa.siou, 
diversity  liad  ever  heeii,  iieitlier,  on  any  occa- 
sion, would  any  .such  idea  as  that  of  identity 
have  come  into  cxiutoiice. 

Whatsoever  two  entities,  real  or  fictltion.s, 
come  to  receive  names,  and  thus  to  receive 
their  nominal  existeii.’e,  Udation  would  be  the 
third  ; for,  between  the  two,  they  being,  by  the 
supposition,  Jittbreut,  and  both  of  tlieiu  actual 
objects  of  perception,  the  relation  of  di'fcrence 
or  diversity  would  also  become  an  object  of 
perception,  and  in  tlie  cliaracter  of  a fictitious 
entity,  a iiroduction  of  the  acts  of  abstraction 
and  denomination,  acquire  its  nominal  exis- 
tence. 

Next,  after  wntter  and  form,  tlie  fictitious- 
entity  relation,  or  the  class  of  fictitiou.s  cntiti'TO 
called  might,  therefore,  liave  been 

brought  to  view.  But  not  only  between  mat- 


ter and  form,  but  also  between  the  one  and 
the  other  re.spectively,  and  the  fictitious  enti- 
ties designated  by  the  words  quantity,  space, 
and  quality,  so  close  seemed  the  connexion 
as  not  to  be,  without  sensible  inconvenience, 
broken  by  the  interposition  of  any  other. 

Once  introduced  upon  the  carpet,  the  ficti- 
tious entity  called  relation  swells  into  an  ex- 
tent such  as  to  swallow  up  all  the  others. 
Every  other  fictitious  entity  is  seen  to  be  but 
a mode  of  this. 

The  mo.st  extensive,  and,  in  its  conception, 
simple  of  all  relations,  i.  e.  of  all  modes  or  mo- 
difications of  the  fictitious  entity,  denominated 
ri’lation,  is  that  of  place,  with  its  submodifica- 
tions. 

Next  to  that  in  the  order  of  simplicity  comes 
tlie  modification  of  time,  with  its  submodifica- 
tions. 

Next  to  them  come  successively  the  relation.s 
designated  by  the  several  words,  motion,  rest, 
action,  passion.  Snhalteriiation,  viz.  logical 
.suhaltcrnation,  opposition,  and  connexion,  or 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 

Existence,  with  its  several  modifications,  or 
corres})oudent  fictitious  entities  ; non-exist- 
ence, futurity,  actualit}’,  potentiality,  neces- 
sity, possibility,  and  impossibility  will,  wiili 
most  convenience,  close  tlie  rear.  Though 
still  more  extensive  than  even  relatijn,  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  view  before  it,  being 
applicable  to  all  other  relations, — to  relations 
of  all  sorts,  and  in  a word,  to  entities,  whether 
fictitious  or  real,  of  all  sorts, — no  complete,  or 
so  much  as  correct  view  of  their  nature  and 
character  could  be  given,  till  these  less  exten- 
sive ones  had  been  brought  to  view. 

Sectio.n  V. 

Simple  fictitious  Entities  connected  with 
llelation. 

Place. — Of  the  species  of  relation  designat- 
ed by  the  word  place,  the  most  perfect  concep- 
tion may  be  ea.sily  formed  by  taking  into  the 
account  the  species  of  relation  designated  by 
the  word  time. 

Necessary  altogether  is  the  relation  wliich 
the  species  of  fictitious  entity  called  pdace  has, 
oil  the  one  hand,  to  the  fictitious  entity  called 
body,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  fictitious  entity 
called  space. 

Space  may  be  distinguished  into  absolute  and 
relative.  To  absolute  space  there  are  no  cun- 
ceivablc  bounds  ; to  relative  space,  i.  e.  to 
portions  of  space  separated  from  one  or  other 
by  bodies,  tliere  are,  in  every  instance,  bouud.s, 
and  tho.se  determinate  one.s. 

As  to  the  word  place,  wliether  it  be  con- 
sidered as  the  name  of  a real  entity  or  as  the 
name  of  a fictitious  entity,  would  be  a question 
of  words,  barely  worth  explanation,  and  not 
at  all  worth  debate. 

Considered  as  a modification  of  space,  it 
would,  like  that,  stand  upon  the  footing  ot  the 
name  of  a real  entity  ; considered  as  a species 
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of  relation,  it  would  stand  upon  tlie  footing  of 
a fictitious  entity.  But  in  this  latter  case 
comes  an  objection  : viz.  that  the  relations 
wliich  on  that  occasion  are  in  question,  are 
not  place  itself,  or  places  themselves,  but  such 
relations  as  belonij  to  place. 

Be  this  as  it  niay,  place  is  a relative  portion 
of  space,  considered  cither  as  actually  occu- 
I'ied,  or  as  capable  of  being  occupied,  by  some 
leal  entity  of  the  class  of  bodies. 

Portions  of  the  earth's  surface  arc  consid- 
ered and  denominated  each  of  them  a jdace  ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  term  place  is  used  in  the 
j^hy steal  and  geoympliical  sense  of  the  word, 
not  in  an  ontological  sense. 

Whether,  in  a,  physical  sense,  place  be  or  be 
not  the  name  of  a fictitious  entity,  that  in  every 
psychical  sense  it  is  so,  seems  manifest  beyond 
dis2)utc.  Take,  for  example,  the  })lace  occu- 
i;ied  by  such  or  such  an  idea  in  the  mind,  by 
such  or  such  a transaction  in  a narrative. 

Time.' — Be  it  as  it  may  in  regard  to  place, 
that  the  entity  designated  by  the  w.jrd  time  is 
but  a fictitious  entity,  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
sufficiently  manifest. 

Different  altogether  from  each  other  are  the 
])erceptions  or  ideas  presented  by  the  word 
jdace  and  the  M-ord  time.  Yet  as  often  as 
time  is  spoken  of,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  w'crc 
a modification  of,  or  the  same  thing  as  place. 

Like  place,  time,  or  at  least  any  given  por- 
tion of  time,  is  spoken  of  in  the  character  of 
a receptacle, — as  in  such  or  such  a place  things 
are  done,  in  such  or  such  a time  things 
are  done  ; portions  of  space  or  place  are  long 
or  short,  great  or  small, — so  are  portions  of 
t'.'me.  In  the  same  sense  we  say,  a quantity  of 
time  or  a space  of  time.  As  bodies  are  spoken 
of  as  going  to  ov  from  such  or  such  a place,  .so 
operations  are  spoken  of  as  going  on  from  and 
to  such  or  such  a portion  of  time. 

But  of  every  receptacle,  all  the  several  parts 
are  coexistent ; of  any  portion  of  time,  no  two 
parts,  liow  small  soever,  arc  coexistent.  Of 
any  given  portion  of  time,  no  two  of  the  parts 
are  coexistent ; with  relation  to  each,  all  are 
successive.  In  the  very  import  of  the  term 
coexistent,  the  idea  of  unity,  is  implied  in  re- 
spect of  the  j)ortion  of  time  supjiosed  to  be 
occupied  ; in  the  import  of  the  term  succession, 
that  of  diversity  is  of  necessity  implied. 

Motion. — That  the  entity  designated  by  the 
word  motion  is  a fictitious  entity  seems  at  least 
equally  beyond  dispute. 

A body,  the  body  in  question,  is  in  motion  : 
here,  unless  in  motion  be  considered  as  an 
abbreviated  expression  substituted  for  in  a 
state  of  motion,  as  we  say,  in  a state  of  rest, 
motion  is  a receptacle,  in  which  the  body  is 
considered  as  stationed.  The  motion  of  this 
body  is  slow  or  is  retrograde.  Here  the  body 
is  a stationary  object — a station  or  starting- 
post,  of  or  from  which  the  motion  is  considered 
as  proceeding. 

Necessarily  included  in  the  idea  of  motion  is 
the  idea  of  place  and  time.  A body  has  been 


in  motion. — When  ? In  what  case  ? When 

having,  at  or  in  one  point  of  time,  been  in  any 
one  place,  at  another  point  of  time  it  has  been 
in  any  other. 

Of  any  and  every  corporeal  real  entity,  a 
similitude  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  as  well 
in  the  form  of  a body,  for  in.stance  a model,  a.s 
in  the  form  of  a surface, — as  in  painting,  or 
drawing,  or  engraving  ; Avhich,  in  every  case, 
is  like  the  object  represented,  a stationary, 
I)erraauent,  and,  unless  by  internal  decay,  or 
external  force,  an  unchanging  and  uumoving 
object. 

But  by  no  such  graphical  similitude,  by  no 
picture,  by  no  model,  by  no  stationary  object, 
can  any  motion  be  represented.  A represen- 
tation of  the  body  as  it  appeared  in  the  place 
occupied  by  it  at  a point  of  time  anterior  to 
that  at  which  the  motion  commenced  ; a re- 
presentation of  the  same  body  as  it  aj'peared 
in  the  place  occupied  by  it  at  a point  of  time 
posterior  to  that  at  which  the  motion  com- 
menced ; in  these  tw'o  representations,  con- 
joined or  separate,  may  be  seen  all  that  can 
be  done  towards  the  representation  of  motion 
by  any  permanent  imitative  work. 

Even  on  the  table  of  the  mind,  in  imagina- 
tion, in  idea,  in  no  other  way  can  any  motion 
be  represented.  There  not  being  any  real 
entity  to  represent,  the  entity  cannot  be  any 
other  than  fictitious  : the  name  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  representation  cannot  therefore 
be  anything  else  than  the  name  of  a fictitious 
entity. 

Action. — In  the  irleaof  action,  the  idea  of  mo- 
tion is  an  essential  ingredient.  But  to  actual  ac- 
tion, actual  motion  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
necessary.  Action  is  either  motion  itself,  or 
the  tendency  to  motion.  Under  the  term  ac- 
tion, be.sides  motion,  a tendency,  thougli  so  it 
be  without  actual  motion,  seems  to  be  included. 
Held  back  by  string.s,  a magnet  and  a bar  of 
iron,  suspended  at  a certain  distance  from  each 
other,  remain  both  of  them  without  motion  : 
cut  the  strings  of  either  of  them,  it  moves  till 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  other  ; but  for 
the  state  of  mutual  action  which  jn-eceded  the 
cutting  of  the  strings  no  such  motion  Avould 
have  taken  place. 

Passion,  Reaction. — Among  all  the  bodie.s, 
large  and  small,  with  which  we  have  any  the 
slightest  acquaintance,  no  instance,  it  is  be- 
lieved, can  be  found  of  action  without  j)assion, 
nor  of  j)assion  without  reaction.  But  without 
either  of  these  accompaniments,  a conception 
of  action  may  be  entertained,  at  any  rate  at- 
tention may  be  applied  to  it  ; but  if  on  either 
of  two  objects,  attention  be  capable  of  being 
bestowed  without  being  bestowed  upon  the 
other,  the  separate  lot  of  attention  thus  be- 
stowed alfords  sufficient  foundation  for  a sepa- 
rate name. 

Here,  then,  are  two  more  fictitious  entities 
most  nearly  related  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  fictitious  entities  action  and  motion, 
having  all  of  them,  for  their  common  arche- 
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type,  tlic  same  image  ov  set  of  images : viz. 
tliat  of  a nutshell  ami  nut,  a starting-post  and 
a goal  ; the  representation  of  n-hich  is  per- 
formed by  tlic  prepositions  in,  of,  from,  &c., 
employed  in  connoxiou  with  their  respective 
names. 

Skction  VI. 

FI  ciitious  Fiititirs  coii^idi.)rd  and  driiominafed 

in  ri'.<pcct  o/tih'ir  coiu'oinllanci/.  Olfxt,  Id  ab- 
ject, End  in 

In  the  idea  of  an  object,  the  idc.a  of  some 
action,  or  at  any  rate  some  motion,  seems  to 
be  constantly  ami  essentially  involved.  Where 
the  object  is  a corporeal  entity,  it  is  a body 
towards  which  the  body  in  motion  moves  : 
this  body,  whether  permanently  or  moment- 
arily, stands  objected : i.  c.cast  before  that  other 
body  nhich  moves. 

Even  in  the  case  of  vision,  in  the  instamm 
of  an  object  of  sight,  the  relation  is  naturally 
the  same  ; the  only  ditlbreuce  is,  that  in  il;e 
case  of  vision,  the  moving  bodies  being  tl\e 
rays  of  light,  the  object,  instead  of  being  tlic 
body  toirardu  which,  is  the  body  //vof.  which 
the  motion  takes  place. 

In  the  picture,  the  tracing  of  which  is  the 
elfect,  of  the  terms  here  in  (]nestion  the  object 
is  either  on  the  same  level  with  tlie  source  of 
motion,  or  abore  it  ; th.e  subject,  in  its  literal 
sense,  the  word  siilject  imports  is  below  and 
under  it. 

In  th.e  case  of  human  action, — a motion,  real 
or  fictitious,  considered  as  being  produced  by 
an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  the  will,  on  the 
part  of  a sensitive  being, — this  action  has,  in 
every  instance,  for  its  cause,  the  desire  and 
exi>ectation  of  some  good,  i.  e.  of  some  plea- 
sure or  exemption  from  some  pain,  and  the 
entity,  the  good  by  which  this  desire  has  been 
produced,  is  in  this  case,  if  not  the  only  object, 
an  object,  and,  indeed,  tlie  ultimate  object,  the 
attniumeut  of  which  is,  in  the  performance  of 
the  action  aimed  at. 

Of  entities  thus  intimately  connected,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  concei)tions 
formed,  and  the  names  bestowed  in  conse- 
quence, shouhl  frc(iuently  be  indistinct. 

In  the  designation  of  the  same  entity,  in  the 
designation  of  wliich  the  word  subject  is  em- 
ployed, the  word  object  is  at  other  times  em- 
ployed : and  so  also  in  the  dc.signation  of  the 
same  entity  in  the  designation  of  which  the 
words  end  in  riew  are.  employed,  the  word 
object  is  frequently  also  employed. 

If  in  a case  by  which  a demand  is  presented 
for  the  mention  of  a subject  and  an  object  : 
so  it  happen  that  for  the  designation  of  the 
subject  you  employ  the  word  object,  then  so  it 
will  be  that  for  tlie  designation  of  that  which 
may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  the  object,  but 
cannot  with  propriety  be  termed  the  subject, 
finding  the  only  proper  word  preoccupied,  you 
will  naturally  feel  yourself  at  a loss. 

In  a case  wlierc  the  faculty  of  the  will  is 
not  considered  as  having  any  part,  the  de.sig- 


nation  of  the  end  in  rieto  is  a function  in  which 
any  occasion  for  the  employment  of  the  word 
object,  cannot  have  place  ; in  this  case,  there- 
fore, neither  has  the  uncertainty  which,  as 
above,  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  that  word. 

In  a case  where  the  will  is  supposed  to  bo 
employed,  and  in  which  there  is,  accordingly, 
an  end  in  rieir,  one  single  end  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  by  the  power  and  under  the 
orders  of  the  will  the  action  is  directed,  in  any 
such  case  what  may  very  ^vell  happen  is,  that 
there  shall  be  other  entities  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  action,  though  not  in  the  char- 
acters of  ends  in  rietr,  it  may  happen  to  the 
attention  to  be  directed.  Here,  then,  besides 
an  object  which  may  be,  will  be  other  objects, 
no  one  of  which  can  commodiously  be  desig- 
nated by  the  compound  appellation,  end  in 

TICIC. 

In  regard  to  the  word  subject,  (as  well  ns 
the  word  object,)  one  convenience  is,  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  plural  number.  This  con- 
venience belongs  to  them  in  contradistinction 
to  the  word  field.  For  a group  of  numerous 
and  comparatively  small  entities,  the  word 
field  will  not,  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the 
plural,  conveniently  serve  ; but  to  this  same 
puri)ose  the  word  subject,  if  employed  in  the 
plural,  is  perfectly  well  adapted. 

If,  beneath  the  imagined  line  of  action,  yon 
have  need  to  bring  to  view  not  merely  one 
extensive  fictitious  immoveable  body,  but  a 
multitude  of  smaller  moveable  bodies  lying  on 
it,  here  comes  an  occasion  for  the  use  of  both 
these  terms ; viz.  field  and  subject,  or  subjects  : 
the  field  is  the  extensive  immoveable  entity, 
the  subjects  the  comparatively  numerous  ami 
less  extensive  bodies,  fixed  or  lying  loose  upon 
the  surface  of  it. 

In  the  place  of  the  word /?cM,  a.s  well  as  in 
place  of  the  word  subject,  the  Avords  subject- 
vialtcr  may  be  cni])loyed  ; so  also  the  plural, 
subject-matters.  But  if,  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
tensive surface,  you  have  to  bring  to  view  a 
multitude  of  smaller  bodies  stationed  on  it ; 
if,  in  that  case,  instead  of  the  word  fcld,  you 
employ  the  words  subject-matters,  you  will  find 
that  .von  cannot  commodiousl.y,  after  laying 
down  your  subject-matter,  have  subjects  sta- 
tioned on  it. 

In  the  case  where  the  action  in  question  is 
a physical,  a corporeal  one,  a que.stion  might 
perhaps  arise  wdiether  the  entities  respectively 
designated  by  the  words  subject  and  object, 
belong  to  the  chuss  of  real  or  fictitious  entities : 
a i>latform  on  Avhich  you  stand  to  shoot  an 
arroAv,  a butt  at  which  you  shoot  your  arrow, 
to  these  could  not  be  refused  the  appellation 
of  real  entities.  But  in  so  far  as  upon  the 
platform  you  superinduce  the  character  de- 
signated by  the  word  subject,  and  upon  tho 
butt  the  character  designated  by  the  rvord 
object ; of  this  subject  and  this  object  it  might 
be  insisted  that  they  are  but  so  many  names 
of  fictitious  entities. 

Not  that  for  any  practical  purpose,  a qncs- 
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tion  tlius  turning  upon  mere  words  would  be, 
in  auy  considerable  degree,  worthy  of  regard. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  iu  the  case  in  which  the 
action  in  question  is  an  incorporeal,  a psychical 
action,  having  no  other  field  than  the  mind,  dr 
than  what  is  in  the  mind,  in  this  case  the  title 
of  the  words  subject  and  object,  as  well  as  of 
the  word  field,  to  the  appellation  of  fictitious 
entities,  will  be  seen  to  be  clear  of  doubt. 

Section  VII. 

Concmnitant  fictitious  Entities  resulting  from 

the  process  of  Logical  aggregation  and  divi- 
sion, and  subalternation. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  more  at  large, 
how  it  is,  that  when  contemplating  the  quali- 
ties exhibited  by  individuals,  by  abstracting 
the  attention  successively  from  them,  quality 
after  quality,  let  the  gi'oup  of  individuals, 
present,  past,  and  future,  contingent  included, 
be  ever  so  vast  and  multitudinous,  there  will, 
at  last,  be  left  some  quality,  or  assemblage  of 
qualities,  which,  being  found  all  of  them  exist- 
ing in  a certain  assemblage  of  individuals,  and 
not  in  any  other,  may  serve  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a name  by  which  tha  t whole  assemblage 
may  be  designated,  without  including  in  the 
designation  any  individual  not  included  in  that 
assemblage.*  The  words,  mineral,  vegetable, 
animal,  may  serve  for  examples. 

Wherever  any  such  aggregate  number  of 
individuals  can  be  found  so  connected  with 
one  another, — so  distinguished  from  all  others, 
and,  for  the  designation  of  the  aggregate,  the 
fictitious  unit  composed  of  that  multitude,  a 
name  or  appellation  has  been  employed,  and 
appropriated  by  use,  the  fictitious  unit  tluis 
formed  will  be  found  capable  of  being  divided 
by  the  imagination  into  lesser  component  ag- 
gregates or  units, — these  again  each  of  them 
into  others  ; and,  in  this  way,  the  largest  and 
first  divided  all-comprehensive  aggregate  will 
be  found  capable  of  being  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  any  number  of  aggregates,  not 
greater  than  the  whole  number  of  individuals, 
actual  and  conceivable,  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal factitious  and  fictitious  whole, — the 
name  of  each  one  of  these  component  aggre- 
gates constituting,  as  it  were,  a box  for  con- 
taining and  keeping  together  the  several  ag- 
gregates comprised  in  it,  the  entire  aggregate 
contained  in  each  such  box  being  characterized 
by  some  quality  or  qualities  in  respect  of 
wliich  being  agreed  with  one  another,  at  the 
same  time  they  disagree  with,  and  are  there- 
by distinguished  from  all  others. 

Kingdom,  class,  order,  genus,  species, 
variety,  have  been  the  names  given  to  these 
boxes — to  these  factitious  receptacles. 

That  it  is  to  the  class  of  fictitious,  and  not 
to  the  class  of  real  entities,  that  these  imagi- 
nary, however  really  useful  receptacles,  ap- 


*  Seethe  chapters  on  Division  and  Methodization 
in  the  ensuing  work  on  Logic. — Ed. 


pertain,  is,  at  this  time  of  day,  suflicicntly 
clear  ; but  the  time  has  been  when  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  realities. 

Section  VIII. 

Political  and  Quasi  Political fictitioxis  Entitus. 

I.  Ei  fects. — 1.  Obligation  ; 2.  Right  ; ;i. 
Exemption  ; 4.  Power  ; 5.  Privilege  ; 6.  Pre- 
rogative ; 7.  Possession — physical  ; 8.  Pos- 
session— legal ; .9.  Property. 

II.  Causes. — 1.  Command  ; 2.  Prohibition, 
Inhibition,  &c.  ; .8.  Punishment  ; 4.  Pardon  ; 
5.  License  ; 6.  Warrant  ; 7.  Judgment ; 8. 
Division. 

All  these  have  for  their  efficient  causes 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  principally  pain,  in 
whatsoever  shape,  and  from  which  soever  of 
the  five  sanctions  or  sources  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  derived  or  expected,  viz. — 1.  The  physi- 
cal sanction  ; 2.  The  sympathetic  sanction, 
or  sanction  of  sympathy  ; 3.  The  popular  or 
moral  sanction  ; 4.The  political,  including  the 
legal  sanction  ; 5.  The  religious  sanction.*!' 

Obligation  is  the  root  out  of  which  all  these 
other  fictitious  entities  take  their  rise. 

Of  all. the  sanctions  or  sources  of  pleasure 
and  pain  above  brought  to  view,  the  political 
sanction  being  susceptible  of  being  the  strongest 
and  surest  in  its  operation,  and,  accordingly, 
the  obligation  derived  from  it  the  strongest 
and  most  effective,  this  is  the  sanction  which 
it  seems  advisable  to  take  for  consideration  in 
the  first  instance  ; the  correspondent  obliga- 
tions of  the  same  name  wliich  may  be  con- 
sidered as  emanating  from  these  other  fictitious 
entities  being,  in  the  instance  of  some  of  these 
sanctions,  of  too  weak  a nature  to  act  with 
any  sufficient  force  capable  of  giving  to  any 
of  those  other  productions  any  practical  value. 

An  obligation, — understand  here  that  sort 
of  obligation  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  will,  operates  on  the  active  faculty,— takes 
its  nature  from  some  act  to  which  it  applies 
itself ; it  is  an  obligation  to  perform  or  to  ab- 
stain from  performing  a certain  act. 

A legal  obligation  to  perform  tlie  act  in  ques- 
tion is  said  to  attach  upon  a man,  to  be 
incumbent  upon  him,  iu  so  far  as  in  the  event 
of  his  performing  the  act,  (understand  both  at 
the  time  and  place  iu  question,)  he  will  not 
suficr  any  pain,  but  in  the  event  of  his  not 
performing  it  he  will  suflFer  a certain  pain,  viz. 
the  pain  that  corresponds  to  it,  and  by  the 
virtue  of  which  applying  itself  eventually  as 
above,  the  obligation  is  created. 

Section  IX. 

Fictitious  Entities  appertaining  to  Eelation  as 
betvceen  Cause  and  Effect. 

In  the  idea  of  causation, — in  the  idea  of 

See  the  sanctions  and  their  operation,  con- 
sidered at  length,  in  the  Principle.<!  of  Morals  and 
I Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  et  seq. — Ed. 
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the  relation  as  between  canse  ami  effect, — in 
tlie  idea  of  the  operation  or  state  of  things  by 
wliicli  that  relation  is  produced,  in  which  that 
relation  takes  its  rise,  the  idea  of  motion  is 
inseparably  involved  : take  away  motion,  no 
causation  can  have  place, — no  result,  no  effect, 
no  fflwy-thing  can  be  produced. 

In  the  idea  of  motion,  the  idea  of  a moving 
bo(hj  is,  with  equal  necessity,  implied. 

Of  the  eases  in  which  the  exi.-,tence  of  mo- 
tion, relative  motion,  is  reported  to  us  by  our 
senses,  there  are  some  in  wliich  the  commence- 
ment of  the  motion  is,  others  in  wliich  it  is 
not  manifest  to  oiir  senses. 

Endless  and  terminating.  Under  one  or 
other  of  these  denominations  may  all  motions, 
observed  or  observable,  be  included. 

Endless  motions  are  those  which  have  place 
among  the  bodies,  (each  of  tliem  considered  in 
its  totality,)  of  which  the  visible  universe  is 
composed. 

To  the  class  of  terminating  or  terminative 
motions  belong  all  those  which  have  place  in 
our  pl.anot,  and,  to  judge  from  analogy,  all 
those  which  have  place  in  any  other  ci  the 
celestial  bodies. 

So  far  as  the  motions  in  question  belong  to 
the  endless  class,  so  far  no  such  distinction, 
and,  therefore,  no  such  relation  as  that  of 
cause  and  effect,  seems  to  have  place.  Eacli 
body  attracts  towards  it  all  the  rest,  and, 
were  it  to  have  place  singly,  the  attraction 
thus  exercised  might  be  considered  as  if  it 
operated  in  the  character  of  a cause;  but  each 
body  is  attracted  by  every  other,  and,  were 
it  to  have  place  singly,  the  attraction  thus 
suffered  might  be  considered  in  the  character 
of  an  ej/ect.  But,  in  fact,  the  two  words  arc 
but  two  different  names  for  one  and  the  same 
effect.  In  tlic  case  of  motions  that  have  place 
among  the  distinct  bodies  with  which  the  sui’- 
face  of  our  earth  is  covered,  action  and  causa- 
tion are  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  different 
bodies  in  the  character  of  agents  and  patients. 
In  the  case  of  the  celestial  bodies,  considered 
each  in  its  totality,  no  such  distinction  has 
place.  No  such  character  as  that  of  agent — 
no  such  character  as  that  of  patient,  belongs 
separately  to  any  one.  They  are  each  one  of 
them  agent  and  patient  at  the  same  time.  No 
one  exhibits  more  of  agency,  no  one  more  of 
patiency,  than  any  other. 

Stipposc  that  all  these  severa.1  bodies  hav- 
ing been  created  out  of  nothing  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  each  with  the  same  quantity 
of  matter,  and  thence  with  the  same  attrac- 
tive power  that  appears  to  belong  to  it  at 
present,  an  impulse  in  a certain  rectilinear 
direction  were  to  be  given  to  each  of  them  at 
the  same  time.  On  this  hypothesis  it  has 
been  rendered,  it  is  said,  matter  of  demoii- 
Etratiou,  that  the  sort  of  intermediate  motions 
which  would  bo  the  result,  would  be  exactly 
those  which  these  same  bodies  are  found  by 
observation  to  exhibit. 

Here,  then,  we  should  liave  a beginning. 


but  even  here  we  should  not  have  an  end. 
In  the  beginning,  at  a determinate  point  of 
time,  we  should  have  a motion  operating  in 
the  character  of  a cause,  but  at  no  determi- 
nate point  of  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other,  should  we  have  either  a motion  or  a 
new  order  of  things  resulting  from  it,  and  pro- 
duced by  it,  in  the  character  of  an  effect. 

Thcle^natic  and  athelematic. — To  one  or  other 
of  these  denominations  will  all  motions  of  the 
terminative  class  be  found  referable.  Thde- 
viatic,  those  in  the  production  of  which  rolition, 
the  mind  of  a sentient  and  self-moving  being, 
is  seen  to  be  concerned.  Athelematic,  those 
in  the  production  of  which  volition  is  not  seen 
to  have  place. 

In  the  case  of  a motion  of  the  thclematio 
class,  you  have  for  the  cause  of  the  motion, — • 
meaning  the  prime  cause  of  whatsoever  mo- 
tion happens  in  consequence  to  take  place, 
the  psychical  act,  the  act  of  the  will  of  the 
person  by  whose  will  the  motion  is  produced  ; 
you  have  that  same  person  for  the  agent. 

Fruitful  or  unfruitful,  or,  say  ergastio  or 
unergastic. — To  one  or  other  of  these  deno- 
minations will  all  the  motions  of  the  thelema- 
tic  class  be  found  referable.  Ergastio  or 
fruitful,  all  those  which  have  for  their  termi- 
nation and  result  the  production  of  a work. 
Unergastic  or  unfruitful,  all  those  which  arc 
not  attended  with  any  such  result. 

Between  these  two  classes  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration, it  will  be  manifest  enough,  cannot,  in 
tlie  nature  of  the  case,  be  determinate. 

A Avork  has  reference  to  human  interests 
and  exigencies.  When,  in  consequence  of  a 
motion,  or  set  of  motions,  of  the  thelematic 
kind,  in  the  body  or  among  the  bodies  in 
which  the  motio:i  has  terminated,  or  those  to 
which  it  has  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  part,  been 
communicated,  any  such  change  of  condition 
has  place,  by  which,  for  any  considerable 
portion  of  time,  they  are  or  are  not  regarded 
as  being  rendered,  in  any  fresh  shape,  subser- 
vient to  human  use,  a work  is  spoken  of  as 
having  thereby  been  produced. 

In  so  far  as  a work  is  considered  as  having 
been  produced,  any  agent,  who,  in  respect  of 
bis  active  talent,  is  regarded  as  having  borne 
the  principal  part  in  the  production  of  the 
work,  is  wont  to  be  spoken  of  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  author  or  the  author. 

In  this  same  case  any  body  which  is  regard- 
ed as  having,  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
communicated  to  it,  been  rendered  contribu- 
tory to  the  production  of  the  work,  is  wont  to 
be  spoken  of  in  the  character,  and  by  the 
name,  of  an  instrument, — any  bodg,  viz.  inas- 
much as  considered  as  inanimate — an  instru- 
ment in  the  physical  sense  ; if  animated,  or 
considered  as  animated,  and,  in  particular,  if 
regarded  as  ratiwial — in  the  psychical  sense  ; 
if  regarded  as  simple,  a tool  or  implement ; if 
regarded  as  complex,  an  engine,  a machine, — 
a system  of  machinery. 

To  the  case,  and  to  that  alone,  in  which  the 
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motion  or  motions,  being  of  the  ihcIfinat'K',  a,’.ul 
tlioroin,  moreover,  of  the  er<jnstic  kind,  )i:ive 
hail  for  their  prime  mover  or  i)rincipal  agent 
concerned,  a nitional,  or  at  least,  .a  sentient, 
being,  belong  the  words  end,  operation,  means, 
design. 

Of  the  word  ctxLand  its  sj-nonym,  the  com- 
pound term,  end  in  rieie,  the  exposition  has 
been  already  given.  It  consists  in  the  idea  of 
Bomc  good  (i.  c.  pleasure,  or  exemption  from 
pain  in  this  or  that  shape  or  shapes)  as  about 
eventually  to  rcs\ilt  to  the  agent  in  question 
from  the  proposed  act  in  question. 

Operation  is  a name  given  to  any  action  in 
80  far  .as  it  is  considered  as  having  been  per- 
formed in  the  cndcavonr  to  produce  a work. 

The  word  means  is  a term  alike  applic.able, 
with  propriety,  to  the  designation  of  body 
considered  in  tlic  character  of  an  instrinnent, 
or  any  action  or  ^notion  con.sitlercd  in  the 
character  of  an  operation,  tending  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a irork,  or  any  good  looked  to  in 
the  character  of  an  end. 

PjWacfirc  and  unproductire, — under  one  or 
other  of  these  denominations,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  may  be  referred  the  action  in  question,  in 
80  far  as  where,  being  of  the  thelematic,  and, 
moreover,  of  the  ergastic  kind,  it  has  for  its 
end  in  riew  the  bringing  into  existence  any 
intended  result  in  the  character  of  a.  work. 

Producthe  and  MwjDrorfacfire,  w'hcther  in  ac- 
tual result  or  only  in  tendency,  under  one  or 
other  of  these  denominations  may  also  be  re- 
ferred every  motion,  or  set  of  motions,  of  the 
atlielematic  kind ; every  motion,  or  set  of  mo- 
tions, produced  in,  by  and  \ipon  such  agents  as 
arc  of  the  purely  physical  kind. 

This  distinction  is  applicable  to  all  the  three 
physical  kingdoms  ; but,  on  the  mention  of  it, 
the  two  living  kingdoms,  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal,  will  be  most  .apt  to  present  them- 
selves. 

In  the  use  frequently  made  of  the  word  cause, 
may  be  seen  an  ambiguity,  which,  in  respect 
of  its  incompatibility  with  any  correct  and 
clear  view  of  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  there  may  be  a practical  use  in  endea- 
vouring to  remove  from  the  field  of  thought 
and  language. 

On  the  one  h.and,  a motion,  an  action,  an 
operation;  on  the  other  hand,  an  agent,  an 
operator,  an  author;  to  the  designation  of 
both  these,  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct 
objects,  the  words  are  wont  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately applied. 

Take,  for  example,  the  questions  that  used 
to  bo  agitated  in  the  logical  schools.  Is  the 
moon,  says  one  of  them,  the  cause,  or  a cause, 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  1 Here  the 
moon,  here  the  word  cause  is  employed  to  de- 
signate a corporeal  being  considered  in  the 
character  of  an  agent. 

The  cause,  (says  a position  of  which  frequent 
use  was  made  in  the  same  theatres  of  disputa- 
tion,) the  came  is  always  proportioned  to  its 
effect.  But,  between  the  moon  itself  and  the 


tide,  i.  e.  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  there 
cannot  be  any  proportion  ; they  are  disj.arate 
entities,  the  one  the  moon,  a re.sl  entity,  tlic 
other,  the  flux  and  reflux,  i.  e.  the  motions  of 
the  sea  are  Imt  fiotitiou.s  ciititio.s.  Helwcen 
the  moon  itself,  and  the  water  moved  by  it, 
i.  bcLUCon  the  (puintity  ot  both,  proportion 
may  bavc  jdace  ; between  tbe  motion,  and 
tbcncc  the  action  of  Ibc  moon,  and  the  motion 
of  tbc  waters,  a proportion  ma.y  have  place 
But,  between  tlic  moon,  a body,  and  tlie  iliirc 
and  reflux  of  tbc  sea,  no  proportion  can  bave 
jilace,  neither  can  either  be  larger  or  smaller 
than  tbc  other. 

In  siieaking  of  God,  it  h.as  been  common  to 
spc.ak  of  that  inferential  Being  by  such  names 
as  the  Cause  of  all  things,  the  great,  the  unirersal 
Cause.  In  this  instance,  the  same  sort  of  con- 
fusion, the  same  sort  of  iudistinctnc.ss  in  te.c 
expression,  the  same  consequent  confusion  in 
men's  conception,  as  in  tlie  case  mentioned,  is 
apt  to  have  place. 

The  aet  of  God,  tlic  will  of  God, — these  are 
the  entities,  to  the  designation  of  wliich,  ami 
which  alone,  the  term  cause  can,  in  the  case 
in  question,  with  propriety,  and  consisteuily 
with  analogy,  be  employed  ; these,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  and  the  word  cause  on  the  other,  arc 
alike  names  of  fictitious  entities. 

Author,  and  Creator, — these  alone,  and  not 
the  word  cause,  can,  with  propriety,  be  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  God.  These,  as  well  as 
God,  are  names  of  real  entities  ; not  names  of 
fictitious  entities  ; Author,  a name  a])jilic.ahlo 
to  man,  or,  in  a word,  to  any  being  considered 
as  suseeptihle  of  design  ; Creator,  a term  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  designation  of 
God,  considered  with  reference  to  his  works. 

In  the  use  commonly  made,  of  the  terms, 
work,  cause,  effect,  instrument,  and  in  the  habit 
of  prefixing  to  them  respectively  the  definitive 
article  the,  seems  to  be  implied  a notion,  of 
which  the  move  closely  it  is  examined,  the 
more  plainly  will  the  incorrectness  be  made  to 
aj'pcar, — this  is,  that  where  the  cftcct  is  con- 
sidered as  one,  tlicrc  exists  some  one  object, 
and  no  more  than  one,  which,  with  jirojiriety, 
can  be  considered  as  its  cause.  Of  tbc  exem- 
plification and  verification  of  tlii.s  supposition, 
there  exists  not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  a single 
instance. 

Take,  in  the  first  place,  an  effect,  any  effect, 
of  the  physical  kind  no  effect  of  this  kind 
can,  it  is  believed,  be  assigned,  that  is  not  the 
result  of  a multitude  of  intlneiicing  cimnii- 
stances  ; some  always,  in  dilferont  ways,  con- 
tributing to  tlic  production  of  it,  viz.  in  the 
cliaracterof  promoting  and  eo-operating  causes; 
others  frequently  contributing  to  tlie  nou-pro- 
ductioii  of  it,  in  tbc  character  of  obstacles. 

In  relation  to  the  result  in  question,  consi- 
dered in  the  character  of  an  effect,  suppose,  at 
pleasure,  any  one  body  to  be  the  prime  or 
principal  mover  or  agent,  and  the  motion,  Bie 
action,  or  the  operation  of  it,  to  be  the  prime 
or  principal  cause. 
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In  no  instance  can  any  such  cause  be  in 
operation,  but  it  will  happen  to  it  to  be,  on  all 
sides,  encompassed  and  surrounded  by  circum- 
ttances. 

Those  circumstances  will  consist  of  the  state 
of  the  contiguous  and  surrounding  bodies,  in 
respect  of  motion  or  rest,  form,  colour,  quan- 
tity, and  the  like. 

Among  these  some  will  appear  to  be  exer- 
cising on  the  result  a material  operative  influ- 
ence ; others  not  to  be  exercising  such  influence. 
Influential  and  influencing  circumstances,  un- 
influential  or  uninfluenciug  circumstances  ; in 
one  or  other  of  these  two  classes  of  circum- 
stances taken  together,  will  every  circumstance 
by  which  it  can  happen  to  the  principal  agent 
or  agents  to  be  encompassed,  be  comprised. 

Promothe  or  obstructive, — under  one  or  other 
of  these  denominations  may  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  influential  circumstances  be  com- 
prised. 

Any  circumstances  that  act,  that  are  consi- 
dered as  acting  in  the  character  of  obstructive 
circumstances,  are  termed,  in  one  word,  Ob- 
stacles. ' 

Purely  natural,  purely  factitious,  and  mixed, 
• — to  one  or  other  of  these  heads  may  every 
motion  be  referred,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  part  which  the  human  will  is  capable 
of  bearing  in  the  production  of  it. 

Solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, — in  one  or  other  of 
these  states,  at  the  time  of  the  motion,  will  the 
moving  body  be  found. 

The  internal  constitution  of  the  moving  body, 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  unmoveable,  or 
non-moving  bodies,  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  the  configuration  of  these  same 
bodies  ; — upon  all  these  several  circumstances, 
or  rather  groups  of  circumstances,  must  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  effect  produced  by  tlm 
motion  be  dependent, — whether  that  effect  be 
a purely  physical  result,  or  a human  work. 

In  so  far  then  as,  by  the  term  cause,  nothing 
more  is  meant  to  be  designated  than  one  alone 
of  all  those  sets  of  co-operating  circumstances  ; 
be  the  effect  what  it  may,  the  cause  can  never 
of  itself  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  it  ; 
nor,  between  the  quantum  of  the  effect  and 
the  quantum  of  the  cause,  oan  any  determinate 
proportion  have  place. 

But,  of  the  case  in  which,  in  the  extent  given 
to  the  import  attributed  to  the  word  cause,  the 
whole  assemblage  of  these  influencing  circum- 
stances is  taken  into  the  account  and  com- 
prised, it  seems  questionable  whether  so  much 
as  a single  example  would  be  to  be  found. 

Unless  the  above  observations  be  altogether 
incorrect,  it  will  appear  but  too  manifest  that, 
in  the  notions  commonly  attached  to  the  word 
cause,  much  deficiency,  in  respect  of  clearness 
and  correctness,  as  well  as  completeness,  can- 
not but  have  place  ; and  that,  in  the  inferences 
made  from  either  the  one  to  the  other,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  cause  that  is  deduced,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  deduced,  from  the  effect,  or  the 
effect  that  is  deduced,  or  supposed  to  be  de- 
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duced,  from  the  cause,  much  uncertainty  and 
inconclusiveness  cannot  but  be  a frequent,  not 
to  say  an  almost  constant  and  continual,  result. 

Seldom,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that,  of  the 
co-influencing  circumstances,  the  collection 
made  for  the  purpose  is  complete  ; nor  is  it 
always  that,  in  such  a collection,  so  much  as 
the  principally  influencing  circumstances  are 
included. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  several  influ- 
encing circumstances  are,  all  of  them,  subject, 
not  only  to  the  observation,  but  to  the  powers 
of  human  agency,  any  such  miscalculations  and 
errors  as  from  time  to  time  happen  to  be  made, 
may,  when  perceived  from  time  to  time,  be 
corrected. 

Thus  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  obser- 
vations that  have  for  their  field  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants  and  animals. 

Thus  it  is,  moreover,  with  little  exception 
iij  the  instance  of  the  practical  applications 
made  of  the  respective  theories  of  Chemistry 
and  Mechanics,  the  influencing  circumstances 
being,  for  the  most  part,  or  even  altogether 
subject,  and  that,  at  all  times,  not  only  to  our 
observations,  but  to  our  command. 

The  cases  in  which  our  inferences  from  sup- 
posed causes  to  supposed  effects,  and  from 
supposed  effects  to  supposed  causes,  seem  most 
precarious  and  exposed  to  error,  are, — on  the 
one  hand,  cases  belonging  to  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, on  the  other  hand,  cases  belonging  to  the 
field  of  naval  architecture. 

In  cases  belonging  to  the  field  of  medicine, 
the  influencing  circumstances  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  the  class  of  chemical  phenomena — 
to  those  phenomena  by  which  particular  sorts 
of  bodies  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  lie, 
in  a great  degree,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  ob- 
servation. 

In  cases  belonging  to  the  field  of  naval 
architecture,  the  influencing  circumstances,  be- 
longing principally  to  the  class  of  mechanical 
phenomena, — to  those  phenomena  which  be- 
long in  common  to  bodies  in  general,  may, 
perhaps,  in  specie  be,  without  much  difficulty, 
comprehended  in  their  totality  by  observation ; 
but,  in  respect  of  their  quantity,  lie,  in  a great 
measure,  beyond  even  the  reach  of  observation, 
and,  in  a still  greater  degree,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  command. 

Prone  as  is  the  human  mind  to  the  making 
of  hasty  and  imperfectly-grounded  inductions 
on  the  field  of  physical  science,  it  cannot  but 
be  much  more  so  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  ethics,  in  which  is  included  the  field  of 
politics  ; commonly  not  only  is  the  collection 
made  of  influencing  circumstances  incomplete, 
but  uninfluencing  circumstances,  and  even  ob- 
stacles, are  placed  in  the  station  of,  and  held 
up  to  view  in  the  character  of,  principally  or 
even  exclusively  operating  causes. 

Thus  superior  is  the  density  of  the  clouds 
which  overhang  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  in  the  field  of  morals,  as  compared 
with  the  field  of  physics.  Two  concurring 
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considerations  may  help  us  to  account  for  this 
diiference, — 1.  The  elements  of  calculation  be- 
ing in  so  large  a pi'oportion  of  the  psychical 
class — such  as  intentionSj  affectionSj  and  mo- 
tives,— are,  in  a proportional  degree,  situated 
out  of  the  reach  of  direct  observation.  2.  In 
the  making  of  the  calculation,  the  judgment  is, 
in  a peculiar  degree,  liable  to  be  disturbed  and 
led  astray  by  the  several  sources  of  illusion, — 
by  original  intellectual  weakness,  by  sinister 
interest,  by  interest-begotten  prejudice,  and 
by  adopted  prejudice. 

Material,  formal,  efficient,  final, — by  these 
terms  in  the  language  of  the  Aristotelian 
schools — by  these  terms,  in  the  higher  forms  of 
common  language,  so  many  difierent  species  of 
causes  are  considered  as  designated. 

Neither  incapable  of  being  applied  to  prac- 
tice, nor  of  being  ever  applied  with  advantage, 
these  distinctions  present,  in  this  place,  a just 
claim  to  notice.  The  relation  they  bear  to  the 
foregoing  exposition, will  now  bebrought  to  view. 

Matter  and  form, — both  these,  it  has  been 
seen,  are  necessary  to  existence, — meaning,  to 
real  and  that  physical  existence, — the  exis- 
tence of  a physical  body. 

1.  By  material  cause  is  indicated  the  matter 
of  the  body  in  question,  considered  in  so  far  as 
it  is  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effect  in  question. 

2.  By  formal  cause,  the  form  of  the  same 
body. 

3.  By  efficient  cause  must  be  understood,  in 
so  far  as  any  clear  and  distinct  idea  is  attached 
to  the  term,  the  matter  of  some  body  or  bodies  : 
what  is  meant  to  be  distinguished  by  it  may, 
in  general,  be  supposed  to  be  the  motion  of 
that  body,  or  assemblage  of  bodies,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  principal  motion, — the  motion 
which  has  the  principal  share  in  the  production 
of  the  effect. 

But  to  the  production  of  the  effect, — mean- 
ing a physical  effect, — whatsoever  it  be,  a cor- 
respondent and  suitable  disposition  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent non-moving  bodies  is  not  (it  has 
been  seen)  less  necessary  than  a correspondent 
and  suitable  motion,  or  aggregate  of  motions, 
on  the  part  of  the  moving  body. 

To  the  designation  of  the  matter,  and  of  the 
/om,  that  concurs  in  the  production  of  the 
effect,  the  language  here  in  question  is,  there- 
fore, we  see,  adequate  ; but,  to  the  designation 
of  the  other  influencing  circumstances,  we  see 
bow  far  it  is  from  being  adequate. 

4.  By  final  cause,  is  meant  the  end  which 
the  agent  had  in  view  ; meaning,  as  hath  been 
seen,  by  the  end,  if  anytiiing  at  all  be  meant 
by  it,  the  good  to  the  attainment  of  which  the 
act  was  directed, — the  good,  i.  e.  the  pleasure, 
or  pleasures,  the  exemption  or  security  from 
such  or  such  pain,  or  pains. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  so  far  as  the  effect  is 
the  result  of  design  on  the  part  of  a sensitive 
keing  ; a being  susceptible  of  pains  and  plea- 
sures,— of  those  sensations  which,  by  us,  are 
experienced  and  known  by  the  names  of  plea- 


sures and  pains,  that  the  species  of  cause  here 
called  final  can  have  place. 

The  doctrine  of  final  causes  supposes,  there- 
fore, on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  question,  the 
experience  of  pleasure  and  pain  ; of  pleasures 
and  pains,  the  same  as  those  of  which  we  have 
experience — for  to  us  there  are  no  others  • 
employed  in  any  such  attempt  as  that  of  desig- 
nating and  bringing  to  view  tbe  idea  of  any 
others,  they  would  be  emf.loyed  in  designating 
and  bringing  to  view  so  many  non-entities. 

Section  X. 

Existence,  and  the  Classes  of  fictitious  Entities 
related  to  it. 

Existence  is  a quality,  the  most  extensively 
applicable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
simple  of  all  qualities  actual  or  imaginable. 
Take  away  all  other  qualities,  this  remains  : 
to  speak  more  strictly,  take  any  entity  what- 
soever, real  or  fictitious,— abstract  the  atten- 
tion from  whatsoever  other  qualities  may  have 
been  found  belonging  to  it,  this  will  still  be 
left.  Existence  is  predicable  of  naked  sub- 
stance. 

Opposite  to  the  idea  of  existence  is  that  of 
non-existence.  Non-existence  is  the  negation 
of  existence.  Of  every  other  entity,  real  or 
fictitious,  either  existence  or  non-existence  is  at 
all  times  predicable.  Whether  such  other 
entity  be  real  or  fictitious,  its  existence  is,  of 
course,  a fictitious  entity  ; i.  e.  the  word  exist- 
ence is,  in  all  cases,  the  name  of  a fictitious 
entity. 

The  idea  of  non-existence  is  the  idea  of  ab- 
sence extended.  Take  any  place,  and  there- 
with, any  real  entity — any  body  existing  in 
that  place,  suppose  it  no  longer  existing  in 
that  place,  you  suppose  its  absence,  its  rela- 
tive non-existence.  Expel  it,  in  like  manner, 
from  every,  from  all,  place,  you  suppose  its 
absolute  non-existence. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  absence,  the 
familiar  and  continually  recurring  idea  of 
absence,  that  the  idea  of  non-existence,  the 
terrific,  the  transcendant,  the  awful,  and  im- 
posing idea  of  non-existence  is  attained. 

Existence  being,  as  above,  a species  of 
quality,  is  itself  a fictitious  entity  ; — it  is  in 
every  real  entity — every  real  entity  is  in  it. 

In  it,  the  man,  the  object  of  whose  appetite 
is  the  sublime,  and  he  the  object  of  whose 
appetite  is  the  ridiculous,  may  here  find  mat- 
ter for  their  respective  banquets.  Nothing 
has  been  laughed  at  to  satiety.  The  punster 
who  has  played  with  nothing  till  he  is  tired 
may  renew  the  game  with  existence  and  non- 
existence. 

At  any  point  of  time,  in  any  place  whatso- 
ever, take  any  entity,  any  real  entity  what- 
soever, between  its  existence  in  that  place 
and  its  non-existence  in  that  same  place,  there 
is  not  any  alternative,  there  is  not  any  medium 
whatsoever. 

Necessity,  impossibility,  certainty,  uncer^ 
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tainty,  probability,  improbability,  actuality, 
potentiality; — whatsoever  there  is  of  reality 
correspondent  to  any  of  these  names,  is  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a disposition,  a per- 
suasion of  the  mind,  on  the  part  of  him  by 
whom  these  words  are  employed,  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  things,  or  the  event  or  events 
to  which  these  qualities  are  ascribed. 

Down  to  the  present  time,  whatsoever  be 
this  present  time,  whether  the  time  of  writing 
this,  or  the  time  of  anyone’s  reading  it,  whatso- 
ever has  existed  has  had  existence, — what- 
soever has  not  existed  has  not  had  existence  ; 
at  this  time  whatsoever  does  exist,  has  exist- 
ence,— whatsoever  does  not  exist  has  not 
existence  ; and  so  at  any  and  every  future 
point  of  time.  Throughout  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  time,  past,  present,  and  future,  put 
together,  where  will  room  be  found  for  any- 
thing real  to  answer  to  any  of  these  names  ? 

Quality  itself  is  but  a fictitious  entity,  but 
these  are  all  of  them  so  many  fictitious  quali- 
ties. They  do  not,  as  real  qualities, — they  do 
not,  like  gravity,  solidity,  roundness,  hardness, 
belong  to  the  objects  themselves  to  which  they 
are  ascribed, — in  the  character  of  attributes  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  they 
are  mere  chimeras,  mere  creatures  of  the  im- 
agination— ^nonentities. 

Yet,  nonentities  as  they  are,  but  too  real  is 
the  mischief  of  which  some  of  them,  and,  in 
particular,  the  word  necessity,  has  been  pro- 
ductive antipathy,  strife,  persecution,  mur- 
der upon  a national,  upon  an  international,  scale. 

The  persuasion  expressed  by  the  word  cer- 
tainty has  for  its  foundation  the  event  itself 
simply.  The  persuasion  indicated  by  the 
word  necessity  has  for  its  object  not  only  that 
event,  but  an  infinity  of  other  events,  and  states 
of  things  out  of  number,  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  in  the  character  of  its  causes. 

Certainty,  necessity,  impossibility ; exhibited 
seriously  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
expressions  of  the  degree  of  the  persuasion 
entertained  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, by  him  whose  words  they  are,  in  the 
use  of  these  words  is  virtually  involved  the 
assumption  of  omniscience.  All  things  that 
are  possible  are  within  my  knowledge, — this 


is  not  upon  the  list;  such  being  interpreted 
is  the  phrase,  this  thing  is  impossible. 

The  sort  of  occasion  on  which,  without  any 
such  assumption,  these  terms  can  be  applied, 
is  tliat  of  a contradiction  in  terms, — a self- 
contradictory proposition,  or  two  mutually 
contradictory  propositions  issuing,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  same  mouth  or  the  same  pen. 
But  here  the  objects  to  which  these  attributes 
are,  with  propriety,  applicable,  are  not  the 
objects,  for  the  designation  of  which  the  pro- 
positions are  applied,  but  the  propositions 
themselves.  Propositions  thus  contradictory 
and  incompatible  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
applied  to  the  same  object.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should,  i.  e.  inconsistent  with  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  person  in  question, 
in  relation  to  what  is  proper  and  what  im- 
proper in  language. 

It  is  impossible  that,  among  a multitude  of 
bodies  all  equal  to  one  another,  four  taken  to- 
gether should  not  be  greater  than  two  taken 
together.  Why  ? Because,  by  the  word  four 
has,  by  every  person,  been  designated  a num- 
ber greater  than  by  the  word  two. 

Y et,  in  affirmance  of  the  truth  of  a proposi- 
tion thus  impossible,  persuasion  rising  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  intensity  has  been  entertained. 
Why  1 Because  the  human  mind  having  it 
in  its  power  to  apply  itself  to  any  object,  or  to 
forbear  to  apply  itself  at  pleasure,  the  person 
in  question  has  exercised  this  power  in  rela- 
tion to  the  import  of  the  words  in  question,  as 
above,  i.  e.  to  the  import  which,  according  to 
his  experience,  all  persons  by  whom  they  have 
been  employed  have  been  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  annexing  to  them.  But  against  an 
object  which  the  mind  has  contrived  to  exclude 
out  of  the  field  of  its  attention,  no  objection 
can,  in  that  same  field,  be  seen  to  bear.  What- 
soever, therefore,  were  the  considerations  by 
which  he  was  engaged  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade himself  of  the  truth  of  the  self-contra- 
dictory, and  therefore,  impossible,  propositions, 
remain  without  anything  to  counteract  their 
force.* 


* See  further  on  thU  subject,  voh  vii.  p,  76,  rf 
seq.—Ed. 
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Logic,  according  to  the  acceptation  in  which  the  Author  seems  to  view  the  term,  evidently 
embraces  a far  wider  range  of  subjects  than  can  come  under  the  general  notion  entertained  of 
it, — as  a formal  science,  having  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  its  matter. 
Of  the  extent  of  field  which  the  author  intended  to  embrace,  in  a treatise  on  the  subject — 
supposing  him  to  have  completed  such  a work  according  to  his  original  conception  of  it — some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  a perusal  of  Chapter  I.  The  traces  of  an  intention  to  fill  up  this  great 
project  in  all  its  particulars,  may  be  fouud  in  several  of  the  works  published  as  separate  essays — 
those  on  Language  and  Grammar,for  instance — where  the  word  “ Logic  ” is  written  on  the  margin 
of  the  original  MS.,  in  company  with  the  more  immediate  subject  of  discussion  ; as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  Author’s  view,  after  having  severally  completed  these  departments,  to  unite  the  whole 
into  a complete  system  of  Psychology.  The  work  which  immediately  follows  is  thus  far  from 
being  complete.  It,  in  short,  consists  merely  of  those  parts  of  the  scattered  materials  which 
were  most  homogeneous,  and  had  the  most  direct  bearing  on  Logic,  as  the  Author  has  defined 
it  (the  art  which  has  for  its  object  the  giving  direction  to  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  its  purposes) 
independently,  on  the  one  hand,  of  that  examination  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  on 
which  it  might  be  founded ; and,  on  the  other,  of  its  application  to  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  may  be  used.  In  some  places,  a system  of  arrangement  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Author ; as  to  others,  there  was  internal  evidence  of  the  order  he  intended.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  there  were  no  means  of  discovering  the  order  intended  to  be  followed,  and  an  arrange- 
ment purely  empirical  was  of  necessity  adopted.  From  the  dates  marked  on  the  MSS.,  the 
Author  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  his  psychological  works  at  four  distinct  periods  : in 
1811,  from  1814  to  1816,  in  1826,  and  so  lately  as  1831.  It  was  not  his  practice  in  resuming  a 
subject,  to  revise  what  he  had  already  written,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  it  the  additions 
he  might  make.  To  this  circumstance  must  be  attributed  many  of  the  abrupt  transitions,  and 
the  occasional  repetitions  which  the  reader  may  encounter.  With  regard  to  the  writers  whose 
works  were  the  received  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Logic  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  it  was 
evidently  far  from  the  Author’s  wish  to  give  an  exposition  or  a criticism  on  their  method  of 
treating  the  subject,  or  even  to  profess  any  general  acquaintance  with  logical  literature.  His 
object  was  simply  to  give  the  world  the  results  of  his  own  ratiocination  on  the  subject  of 
Logic,  according  to  the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  w'ord.  There  are  a few  criticisms  on  the 
Aristotelian  system,  which  the  reader  must  keep  in  view  are  made  on  the  version^of  Sander- 
son only,  and  do  not  profess  to  embody  any  direct  exposition  of  Aristotle’s  system. 

Part  of  the  riches  of  these  MSS.  have  already  been  given  to  tlie  world  in  the  “ Outline  of  a 
New  System  of  Logic,  with  a Critical  Examination  of  Dr  Whateley’s  Elements  of  Logic,”  by 
George  Bentham,  Esq,,  the  nephew  of  the  Philosopher.  It  was  Bentham’s  wish  that  his  Psy- 
chological works  should  be  edited  by  his  nephew ; and  from  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the 
subject,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  interfered  to  prevent  that  gentleman  from 
complying  with  the  request. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  this  work,  the  parent  hints  were  drawn 
from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  viz.  Bishop  San- 
derson’s Compend  of  it,  in  the  years  1760  or 
1761  to  1762  or  1764,  when  the  author  was  a 
youth,  or  rather  a child,  at  Queen’s  College  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Of  the  notions 
therein  exhibited,  some  he  found  continually 
applicable,  and  applicable  with  advantage,  to 
ordinary  practice.  These  treasured  themselves 
up  in  his  mind. 

Aristotle, — the  works  of  his  predecessors  in 
tlie  same  line,  (though  the  existence  of  them 
has,  by  frequent  incidental  allusion  of  his,  been 
made  known  to  us,)  being  lost,  is  with  refer- 
ence to  us  the  father  of  the  art  called  Logic, 
the  sole  fountain  of  everything  that  has  ever 
been  presented,  or  ever  can  be  presented  to  our 
minds  under  that  imposing  name. 

In  such  accounts  as  will  here  be  given  of 
this  art,  considered  in  the  state  in  which  it  has 
been  found  by  the  present  work,  it  may  natur- 
ally enough  be  expected  that  the  text  of  Aris- 
totle should,  from  first  to  last,  be  the  object  of 
reference. 

But  with  a view  to  use  in  relation  to  this, 
as  in  relation  to  every  other  art,  the  material 
and  only  material  question  is,  what  is  that 
which  is  written,  not  who  is  he  that  wrote  it. 
Two  thousand  years  and  more  have  already 
elapsed  since  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  in 
particular  those  which  have  taken  for  their 
subject  the  field  of  Logic,  were  made  public. 
In  all  that  length  of  time,  unless  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  century  and  a half,  be  regarded  as 
constituting  an  exception,  the  making  the  most 
and  the  best  of  this  art,  and  of  the  labours  of 
the  ingenious  founder  of  it,  has  afibrded  occu- 
pation to  some  of  the  acutest  minds  that  Eng- 
land or  Europe  has  produced.  By  many  of  them, 
if  not  much  has  been  added  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  elaborated  by  Aristotle,  not  a little  has 
been  done  towards  the  rendering  it  plainer, 
and  more  easily  comprehensible  by  the  pupil. 

In  the  instance  of  this,  as  of  any  other  branch 
of  art  for  use,  it  is  to  the  most  instructive 
work  which  the  field  happens  to  afibrd,  and 
not  the  most  ancient,  that  a man  whose  wish 
is  to  make  himself  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  it,  will,  if  his  mind  be  not  absolutely  en- 
slaved by  prejudice,  always  betake  himself : 
it  is  to  the  works  of  Davy,  or  Dalton,  or  Thom- 
son that  a man  will  betake  himself  for  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry,  not  to  those  of  Van  Helmont 
or  Paracelsus. 


In  the  British  isles  not  a few  are  the  works 
which  at  different  times  have  been  published, 
with  the  professed  design  of  serving  for  com- 
pendiums  of  instruction  in  this  art.  In  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Queen’s  College  used  to 
be,  and  for  aught  the  author  of  these  pages 
has  heard  to  the  contrary,  continues  to  be, 
regarded  as  the  College  in  which  it  has  been 
cultivated  with  greatest  success : in  this  Col- 
lege the  Compendium,  written  in  Latin,  by 
Sanderson,  who,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First  and  Second,  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  used 
to  be,  and  it  is  supposed  continues  to  be,  the 
classical  work — the  work  which  was  taken  for 
the  text  by  the  tutor  on  the  occasion  of  his 
lectures  to  his  pupils.  Considered  as  a me- 
thodical abridgment  of  what  Aristotle  and 
his  earliest  commentators,  the  Greek  logicians, 
have  left  us  on  this  subject,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  most  copious  : it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  correct,  complete,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  instructive.  In  relation  to  this  or 
that  point,  suppose  the  account  given  by  San- 
derson be  not  a perfectly  exact  copy  of  that 
delivered  by  Aristotle,  what  matters  it  1 If 
it  be  not  exactly  the  same,  the  presumption  is 
that  it  is  better.  At  the  end  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, employed  in  the  endeavour  to  render 
the  account  given  of  this  art  better  than  the 
account  given  by  Aristotle,  the  expectation,  is 
it  in  regard  to  any  point  a natural  one,  that 
instead  of  being  better,  it  will  be  found  worse  ? 

Sanderson’s  Compendium  is,  accordingly, 
the  work  to  which,  as  often  as  the  question 
may  happen  to  present  itself,  what  on  this 
point  has  been  said  by  Aristotle,  and  by  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  reference  will  be  made. 
Sanderson’s  Compendium  is  accordingly  the 
work  from  which,  should  any  supposed  im- 
perfections be  found  in  that  system,  the  ex- 
emplification and  proof  of  such  imperfection 
will  be  deduced. 

Meantime,  what  is  far  from  impossible  is, 
that,  in  this  or  that  instance,  an  imperfection 
which,  in  this  way,  through  the  medium  of 
this  his  English  disciple,  comes  to  be  imputed 
to  the  master,  would,  if  justly  chargeable,  be 
found  chargeable  not  on  the  master,  but  only 
on  this  disciple.  But  should  this  sort  of  injus- 
tice,6uch  as  it  is,  chance  now  and  then  to  be  com- 
mitted,— not  that  this  is  any  more  than  a mere 
supposition  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument, — 
what  would  it  matter  ? Where  would  be  the 
practical  mischief?  For  one  who,  for  instruc- 
tion, resorts  all  along,  or  even  to  any  consider- 
able extent, to  the  original, some  dozen,or  some 
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score,  will  never  look  further  than  to  this  or 
some  other — most  probably  to  this,  the  most 
instructive — compendium.  Taking  the  original 
for  itssubjectjthe  strictest  comment  would  be  a 
comment,  not  on  the  art,  but  on  the  language. 

If  on  the  occasion  of  any  such  imperfections, 
reference  were  made,  not  to  the  Greek  ori- 
ginal, but  to  this  or  that  Greek  or  Latin  com- 
mentator, or  abridger,  volumes  and  volumes 
might  thus  be  written,  and  none  of  them  of 
au^  use. 

In  the  sense  above  brought  to  view,  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  basis  of  this  work.  In  that  storehouse  of 
instruction  the  author  found,  at  any  rate,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  tools  or  instruments 
which  he  has  had  to  work  with. 

But  though  such  was  the  assistance  derived 
from  the  great  philosopher  of  old,  the  author — 
never  at  any  time,  never  in  any  instance,  did 
it  occur  to  him  to  consider  the  opinion  or  dis- 
course of  that  philosopher,  any  more  than  of 
any  one  else  as  the  standard  or  criterion  of 
truth.  The  human  mind,  viz.  his  own  mind — 
that  being  the  only  mind  open  to  any  man’s 
immediate  observation — was  the  source  from 
which  Aristotle  drew  the  instruction  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  his  ingenious  labours  : his 
own  mind  was,  in  like  manner  the  source 
whence  the  author  of  the  present  work  drew 
those  notions  which  it  is  the  object  and  the 
endeavour  of  this  work  to  communicate  to, 
and  tranfuse  into  such  other  minds  as  may 
find  themselves  disposed  to  receive  it. 

Truth  is  never  capable  of  being  so  clearly 
or  strongly  impressed,  when  considered  by 
itself,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  when  illustrated 
by  a view  of  any  opposite  error  or  errors  by 
which  its  place  has  been  wont  to  be  occupied. 

This  system  of  Aristotle  is  the  system  by 
and  according  to  which  whatsoever  has  been 
taught  under  the  name  of  logic,  has  now,  for 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  been  taught  ; 
and  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  it  has  been  considered  as  being  in  a state 
of  absolute  perfection,  little  if  at  all  capable 
of  receiving  improvement,  and  not  in  any  de- 
gree susceptible  of  amendment — of  amend- 
ment in  any  of  its  three  modes,  viz.  omission, 
addition,  and  substitution. 

By  whomsoever  the  present  sketch  is  looked 
into  and  considered,  if  Aristotle’s  system  of 
logic,  in  so  far  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Bishop  Sanderson’s  Compendium 
of  that  art  and  science,  be  looked  into  at  the 
same  time,  and  compared  with  it,  very  differ- 
ent to  a considerable  extent  will  the  two 
volumes  be  seen  to  be  at  the  very  first  glance. 

The  account  which  in  this  work  is  given  of 
logic,  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  business,  is 
before  the  reader ; if  the  extent  given  to  it  in 
that  account  be  not  in  a considerable  part  im- 
proper and  irrelevant,  the  extent  given  to  it 
by  the  Aristotelians  will  be  seen  to  be  incom- 
plete. 

Of  the  topics  that  presented  themselves  as 


appertaining  to  the  art,  appertaining  to  it  in 
such  sort  that,  supposing  any  one  omitted,  the 
account  would,  joro  tanto,  have  been  incom- 
plete : the  list  is  before  the  reader  ; if  tliis 
list  be  a correct  one,  that  given  by  the  Aris- 
totelians will  be  seen  to  be  an  incongruous 
one  ; on  the  one  hand  deficient,  on  the  other 
hand  redundant. 

In  the  art  and  science  of  logic,  two  branches 
may  be  distinguished,  the  tactical  and  the 
dialectic.  The  tactical,  that  which  teaches 
the  arrangement  which,  for  whatsoever  pur- 
pose, requires  to  be  given  to  ideas.  The  dia- 
lectic that  which,  for  a particular  purpose, 
gives  arrangement  to  them  in  their  quality  of 
materials  of  discourse,  to  wit  of  the  disputa- 
tious kind. 

In  the  works  of  Aristotle,  the  fountain 
whence  all  ideas  respecting  Logic  have  been 
hitherto  derived,  the  tactic  wa.s  scarcely  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  in- 
strument employed  in  carrying  on  the  disputa- 
tious branch  ; — the  war  of  words  being  a sort 
of  interlude  by  which  men  of  superior  minds 
amused  themselves  in  the  intermission  of  the 
war  of  arms. 

Of  late  years,  and  by  no  means  without  rea- 
son, the  dialectic  has  been,  as  to  the  greater 
part  of  it,  an  object  of  neglect ; the  tactic,  be- 
ing the  main  instrument  in  the  hands  of  art, 
of  invention  to  whatsoever  subject-matter  ap- 
plied, can  never  deservedly  be  so,  so  long  as 
man  is  man.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
precedence,  as  between  the  two,  may  be  de- 
termined by  these  observations.  In  the  first 
place  will  come  the  tactical  branch  ; in  the 
next  will  come  the  application  made  of  it  on 
occasion  of  the  exercise  given  to  the  dialectic.* 

In  speaking  of  logic  as  an  art,  according  to 
the  definition  of  the  Aristotelians,  I find  my- 
self obliged  to  add  to  the  word  art  the  word 
science.  For  the  truth  is  that,  howsoever 
clearly  distinguishable  in  idea,  the  two  objects, 
art  and  science,  in  themselves  are  not,  in  any 
instance,  found  separate.  In  no  place  is  any- 
thing to  he  done,  but  in  the  same  place,  there 
is  something  to  be  known ; in  no  place  is  any- 
thing to  be  known,  but  in  the  same  place  there 
is  something  to  be  done. 

To  the  presenting,  in  conjunction  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  eitlier  of  them  without  the 
other,  the  idea  which  the  w'ord  art  is  employed 
to  signify,  and  the  idea  which  the  word  science 
is  employed  to  signify,  the  Latin  word  disci- 
pline is  correctly  and  admirably  well  adapted. 
Unfortunately,  though  so  perfectly  coincident 
in  respect  of  its  original,  and  so  near  to  per- 
fect coincidence  in  sound  and  appearance,  yet 
in  respect  of  its  established,  and,  at  present, 
customary  import,  the  correspondent  English 
word  discipline  presents  no  equal  aptitude, + 


* With  the  exception  of  some  notices  of  an  in- 
troductory and  critical  nature,  no  MSS.  bearing  on 
the  dialectic  branch  have  been  found. — Ed. 

+ From  signifying  instruction  itself  or  the  sub- 
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' Great,  however,  would  be  the  convenience, 
strong  the  light,  thrown  upon  the  whole  field 
of  human  power,  if,  instead  of  the  composite 
and  frequently  perplexing  locution  art  and 
science,  or  science  and  art,  the  men  of  modern 
times  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  employ 
the  simple  as  well  as  classical  term  discipline, 
discipline  would  then  be  the  name  of  the 
genus,  art  and  science  the  name  of  the  species 
included  in  it. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Logic — What  1 
Section  I. 

Definition  here  given  of  Logic. — Its  amplitude 
justified. 

Logic,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  will, 
throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  this  w'ork,  be 
employed,  may  be  defined,  the  art  which  has 
for  its  object,  or  end  in  view,  the  giving,  to  the 
best  advantage,  direction  to  the  human  mind, 
and  thence  to  the  human  frame,  in  its  pursuit 
of  any  object  or  purpose,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  applied.* 

That  of  all  definitions  that  have  been,  or 
can  be  given  of  this  art,  this  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive, seems  upon  the  face  of  it  to  be  suffi- 
ciently manifest. 

That  it  is  the  most  will,  it  is  believed, 

be  no  less  so  ; for  it  is  in  this  modern  defini- 
tion alone,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one,  that 
its  relation  to  practical  use  in  any  shape  has 
been  directly  held  up  to  view. 

That  it  is  the  most  proper,  will,  at  the  same 
time,  appear  from  the  account  given  of  logic  by 
those  who  were  the  first  to  hold  it  up  to  view 
in  the  character  of  an  art,  and  that  an  attain- 
able one  : in  a word,  by  its  inventors,  viz. 
Aristotle  and  his  followers,  not  to  speak  of  his 
at  present  almost  unknown  predecessors. 

For  to  the  extent  to  be  given  to  an  art,  a 
more  unexceptionable  standard  of  propriety 
can  scarcely  be  found  than  that,  if  any,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  its  inventors.  In  the 
present  instance,  true  it  is  that,  in  the  defini- 
tion given  of  it  in  form,  the  extent  assigned  to 
it  falls  considerably  short  of  the  extent  here 
assigned  to  it  as  above  ; but,  as  will  also  be 
seen,  in  the  course  of  an  observation  by  which 
that  definition  is  immediately  followed,  the 
deficiency  is  made  up,  an  extent  is  assigned  to 

ject  of  it,  in  English  as  well  as  in  French,  and  pro- 
bably because  so  it  was  seen  to  be  in  French,  it  has 
come  to  signify  along  with,  and  frequently  instead 
of  it,  the  means  employed  in  the  administration  of 
instruction,  viz.  in  so  far  as  they  consist  of  coercion 
and  punishment,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  education  at  large  ; and  thence  in  the  mili- 
tary department  of  government. 

* See  a criticism  on  the  author’s  method  of  de- 
fining logic,  in  Mr  George  Benthani’s  Outline; 
p.  12-13, 


it  much  more  ample  than  that  which  is  given 
to  it  by  their  definition  : an  extent  little,  if 
anything,  short  of  that  extent  ascribed  to  it 
as  above  in  the  present  work. 

According  to  this  account  of  it  (it  may  here 
naturally  enough  be  objected,)  an  institute  of 
the  art  of  Logic,  and  a complete  Encyclope- 
dia— at  any  rate  if  the  Encyclopedia  be  a 
methodical  one — are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
This  work,  if  it  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  is 
therefore  an  Encyclopedia,  and  that  a com- 
plete as  well  as  a methodical  one. 

Answer. — To  entitle  itself  to  the  appellation 
of  a complete  one,  true  it  is  that  any  institute  of 
logic,  and  therefore  this,  cannot  have  left  alto- 
gether unvisited  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
field  of  art  and  science,  no  nor  of  the  whole 
field  of  human  thought  and  action.  But  of 
every  part  of  that  field  an  Encyclopaedia  may, 
with  perfect  propriety,  give  a complete  survey  ; 
whereas  that  which,  in  relation  to  that  same 
field,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  present 
work,  consists  of  no  more  than  a general  out- 
line, including,  together  with  its  principal  divi- 
sions, here  and  there  a hint,  such  as  may  hap- 
pen to  be  suggested  by  a comparative  and 
bird’s-eye  view,  and  thence,  in  some  sort,  a 
commanding  view  for  the  more  advantageous 
culture  of  it. 

In  relation  to  some  of  the  principal  points, 
in  company  with  the  view  here  given  of  the 
art,  will  be  presented  those  which  have  been 
left  to  us  by  the  Aristotelians.  In  this  way, 
mutual  light,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  throw'n  upon 
each  other  by  the  two  sketches  ; and  the  ex- 
tent as  well  as  direction  of  the  progress  made, 
should  any  be  found  to  have  been  made,  by 
the  modern  one,  will  be  the  more  clearly  dis- 
cernible. 

As  to  its  field  or  suhject,the  subject  on  which 
its  operations  are  performed,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  entire  field  of  human  thought 
and  action.  In  it  is  accordingly  included  the 
whole  field  of  art  and  science  ; in  it  is  more- 
over included  the  field  of  ordinary,  i.  e.  un- 
scientific thought,  and  ordinary,  i.  e.  unartificial 
action,  or  say  practice,  including,  together 
with  the  whole  contents  of  these  respective 
fields — viz.  all  the  subjects,  not  only  of  human 
action  but  of  human  thought — all  entities,  not 
only  real  but  fictitious,  not  only  all  real  enti- 
ties but  all  fictitious  ones  that  have  ever  been 
feigned,  or  remain  capable  of  being  feigned  : 
fictitious  entities,  those  necessary  products  of 
the  imagination,  without  which,  unreal  as  they 
are,  discourse  could  not,  scarcely  even  could 
tluought,  be  carried  on,  and  which,  by  being 
embodied,  as  it  were,  in  names,  and  thus  put 
upon  a footing  with  real  ones,  have  been  so 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  real  ones. 

On  the  one  hand,  artificial  action  or  prao 
tice,  and  scientific  thought  ; on  the  other  hana 
ordinary  unartificial  practice  and  ordinary  or 
unscientific  thought : under  these  two  divi- 
sions, taken  together,  the  whole  field  of  hu- 
man thought,  as  well  as  the  whole  field  of 
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human  action,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  fail  of  ] 
being  included. 

What  distinguishes  this  art  and  science  from 
every  other  branch  of  art  and  science,  is  that 
in  its  field  of  action  are  contained  the  several 
fields  of  action  of  all  those  other  branches  of 
art  and  science  ; in  the  field  of  action  of  this 
discipline,  are  included  the  several  fields  of 
action  of  all  those  other  disciplines.  By  its 
generality,  its  amplitude,  and  nothing  else, 
does  it  stand  distinguished  from  the  aggregate 
of  those  same  disciplines. 

Of  the  observations  which  respectively  apply 
to  the  subject  of  those  several  disciplines,  those 
which  are  most  general  may  be  referred  to  the 
head  of  logic.  In  no  quarter,  therefore,  are 
those  boundaries  fixed,  by  which  the  field  of 
logic  is  separated  from  the  respective  fields  of 
those  several  other  and  subject  disciplines. 
Thus,  in  government  the  territorial  field  of  the 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  is  composed  of  the 
territorial  fields  of  the  dominion  of  the  several 
individual  and  particular  land-owners. 

Section  II. 

Narrower  and  more  common  Acceptations  of 
the  Word  Logic. 

Of  the  field  of  exercise  belonging  to  this  mas- 
ter-art, the  all-comprehensiveness,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  definition  above  given  of  it  is  a 
proper  one,  will  upon  examination,  it  is  believ- 
ed, be  sufficiently  manifest.  In  it  will  be  found 
comprehended,  not  only  all  science,  and  every 
art  that  can  go  by  the  name  of  art  or  science, 
but  every  other  subject  of  contemplation  or 
occupation  to  which  it  is  possible  for  the  hu- 
man faculties,  under  the  guidance  of  human 
reason,  to  be  applied ; every  occupation,  in- 
cluding the  most  common  and  unartificial,  as 
well  as  the  most  extraordinary,  of  those  occu- 
pations by  which  the  measure  of  human  life  is 
filled  up. 

In  no  such  comprehensive,  nor  indeed  in  any 
steady  point  of  view,  does  it  appear  to  have 
ever  hitherto  been  considered. 

By  the  Aristotelians,  it  has  been  described 
in  the  same  breath  as  comprehending  the  field 
of  science  alone,  and  as  comprehending  that 
same  field  with  the  addition  of  the  field  of  art. 

In  the  narrowest  of  all  the  acceptations  in 
which  it  has  been  employed,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  art  of  disputing  in  mood  and 
figure.  In  a somewhat  more  enlarged  sense 
it  has  been  employed  to  denote  the  art  of  dis- 
putation, in  whatsoever  manner  carried  on. 
When  to  the  whole  art  this  amplitude  is  as- 
signed, that  which  has  just  been  mentioned 
has  been  considered  as  a modification  of  it,  and 
has  been  styled  the  logic  of  the  schools,  or  school 
logic ; meaning  by  schools,  those  which  in  the 
middle  ages  were  kept  for  the  teaching  of  this 
art  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Aristotle. 

In  general  by  those  who  employ  it,  a signi- 
fication considerably  more  extensive,  but  still 


undeterminate,  is  frequently  attributed  to  it. 
Arrangement,  for  example, — arrangement  and 
definition,  appear  commonly  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  it.  In  so  far  as  these 
operations, — operations  thus  extensively  use- 
ful have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  it 
could  not  but  have  been  considered  as  minis- 
tering, or  at  least  capable  of  being  made  to 
minister,  to  the  occasions  of  science  in  general, 
and  even  of  art,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  com- 
mon life. 

But  forasmuch  as  by  the  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, if  not  by  Aristotle  himself,  the  art  of 
disputing  in  mood  and  figure  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  the  ultimate  object  of  pur- 
suit and  study, — arrangement,  definition,  and 
in  general  all  other  portions  of  the  art,  and 
applications  made,  or  capable  of  being  made, 
of  it,  being  considered  and  represented  as  no 
more  than  accessory  and  ministerial  to  that 
principal  and,  in  those  days,  practical  use, 
hence  it  is,  that  if  the  amplitude  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  above  definition  be  not  excessive  and 
unwarrantable,  the  most  extensive  conception 
which  as  yet  it  has  been  usual  to  form  of  it, 
may  be  stated  to  be  inadequate. 

Section  III. 

Relation  as  between  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Whatever  were  said  of  logic,  would  be  not 
simply,  but  perniciously  imperfect,  if  in  con- 
junction with  it,  something  were  not  said  of 
metaphysics. 

Between  the  imports  that  have  been  respec- 
tively given  to  these  two  words,  no  one  to 
whose  eognisance  they  have  ever  presented 
themselves  can  be  unapprized  that  there  exists 
a very  near  relation  ; by  no  one,  it  is  believed, 
has  any  endeavour  been  employed  for  exhibit- 
ing any  correct  idea  of  what  that  relation  is. 

Of  the  word  metaphysics,  the  origin  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Aristotle.  In  his  works  what  it 
was  employed  to  denote  was,  not  the  nature 
of  this  branch  of  art  or  science  to  which  it 
gave  a name,  but  merely  the  relation  in  respect 
of  priority  and  posteriority,  which  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  works,  the  work  in  which  he 
treated  of  this  branch  of  art  or  science  hap- 
pened to  bear  to  the  works  in  which  he  treated 
of  physics.  Another  meaning,  and  though  re- 
condite, rather  a more  characteristic  one,  may 
have  been  ; — the  branch  of  art  or  science,  upon 
which  the  mind  will  not  in  any  natural  course 
have  entered,  until  it  have  touched  upon  that 
which  is  called  physics ; nor  indeed  without 
having  passed  over,  or  at  least  passed  through 
that  branch. 

When  looked  at,  that  treatise  turns  out  to 
have  for  its  subject  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a few  terms  of  the  most  general,  i.e.  most  ex- 
tensive, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fre- 
quently exemplified  import  of  any  which  lan- 
guage afibrds.  Existence,  contingency,  pos- 
sibility, necessity,  may  serve  as  examples. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  turns  out 
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that  in  its  original  import  this  branch  of  art 
or  science  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
tprig,  and  that  but  a small  one,  of  the  branch 
termed  logic;  forming  but  a minute  portion  of 
it,  not  only  according  to  the  extent  ascribed 
to  it,  as  above,  in  the  present  work,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  so  much  narrower  extent  as- 
cribed to  it,  as  above,  by  the  Aristotelians. 

Within  this  last  century  or  two  the  word 
has  received  an  import  of  which  it  may  in 
general  terms  be  said,  that  it  is  much  more 
extemhe,  but  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
vague  and  indeterminate. 

It  seems  difficult  to  know  what  account  to 
give  of  it,  otherwise  than  from  the  various  re- 
proaches which  from  divers  and  various  classes 
of  writers  have  been  cast  upon  it.  Religionists, 
lawyers,  politicians,  fashionable  sentimental- 
ists, and  poets,  have,  under  the  name  of  meta- 
physics, found  something  which  has  appeared 
to  them  to  thwart  their  views,  opinions,  in- 
terests or  prejudices,  and  against  which  they 
have  accordinglyused  their  endeavours  to  cover 
it  with  reproach  and  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Of  the  art  or  science  of  logic,  one,  and  that 
one  the  most  immediate  use,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  clear  and  determinate  ideas  ; in  rela- 
tion to  whatsoever  discourse  we  employ  on  any 
subject  of  importance,  the  taking  care  that  to 
such  discourse  the  ideas  we  attach  shall  be 
clear  and  determinate  ones,  and  in  so  far  as  in 
the  language  employed  in  the  course  of  their 
converse  with  us,  by  others,  any  deficiency  in 
this  essential  quality  becomes  observable,  to 
employ  our  endeavours  by  apt  questions,  to 
clear  it  from  whatever  clouds  of  obscurity  or 
ambiguity  it  may  happen  to  be  involved. 

The  words  employed,  and  the  compounds 
formed  of  them  in  the  shape  of  propositions, — 
in  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of  objects  may 
be  seen  the  source  of  every  instance  of  error 
or  perplexity, — every  cause  of  deception  to 
which  discourse  can  give  rise  ; if  it  be  in  the 
structure  of  the  propositions,  or  in  the  sort  of 
connexion  given  to  them  that  the  imperfection 
has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  its  source,  logic, 
(in  which  grammar  may  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded) is  the  name  of  the  art  or  science,  by 
which  alone  the  remedy,  if  obtainable,  can  be 
obtained ; if  it  be  in  the  import  attached  to 
the  words  taken  singly,  sometimes  it  is  to  logic, 
sometimes  it  is  to  metaphysics,  that  any  en- 
deavours to  remedy  it  are  referred. 

Voluntary  or  involuntary — whosoever  har- 
bours a favourite  error  which  it  would  pain 
him  to  see  exposed,  beholds  in  logic  or  meta- 
physics, or  both,  an  object  of  antipathy  and 
terror.  From  the  adverse  current  of  these 
affections,  logic,  being  under  that  its  name  de- 
fended not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  most 
admired  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  but 
of  those  reverend  persons  from  whose  lips  in- 
struction in  its  highest  and  most  polished  forms 
is  imbibed, — metaphysics  is  commonly  the  butt 
against  which  the  chief  force  of  these  hostile 
affections  is  directed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LOGIC,  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Section  I. 

General  View  of  the  Characteristics. 

1.  Aristotle’s  list. — In  the  character  of  an 
appendage  to  the  definition  of  the  word  logic, 
the  Aristotelians  have  brought  to  view  a clus- 
ter of  abstract  terms  which  had  presented 
themselves  as  in  some  way  or  other  appertain- 
ing to  it,  and  as  promising  to  contribute  to  th« 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  art  define# 
by  it. 

Prcecognita  de  naturA  Logicoe,  is  the  titl<^ 
prefixed  to  the  first  chapter  in  the  compendiufl^ 
of  Sanderson,  in  which  the  definition  of  logi* 
with  these  explanations  subjoined  to  it,  is  con- 
tained. 

Though  taken  in  detail,  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion has  appeared,  as  will  be  seen,  susceptible 
of  considerable  amendments,  the  design  has 
been  regarded  as  highly  useful,  and  of  the 
sketch  therein  contained  that  which  here  fol- 
lows, though  not  a copy,  will  be  seen  to  be  an 
imitation,  or  at  any  rate  a sketch  executed  on 
a plan  of  which  the  general  idea,  and  some  of 
the  principal  lines,  were  derived  from  that 
source. 

1.  Uses,  Utilitates.  2.  End  in  view.  Finis. 
3.  Functions,  Oifficia.  4.  Object,  Objectum.  5. 
Subject,  Subjectum,  as  exhibited  in  six  modifi- 
cations. 6.  Parts,  Partes,  of  which  three  in 
number  are  brought  to  view.  Such  is  the  list 
of  the  characteristics  of  logic,  as  exhibited  by 
Sanderson  and  other  corapendialists  ; exhibit- 
ed, though  not  under  that  or  any  other  com- 
mon appellative,  unless  the  word  prcecognita, 
things  foreknown,  be  taken  for  that  appellative. 

1.  General  end  in  view,  the  attainment  of 
which  the  art  of  logic  keeps,  or  ought  to  keep, 
ill  view.  2.  Field  of  exercise  appertaining  to 
this  art.  3.  Operations  to  which  it  is  capable 
of  giving  direction  and  assistance.  4.  Facul- 
ties to  which  it  gives  direction  and  assistance. 
5.  Instrument,  viz.  Language  employed  in  giv- 
ing direction  and  assistance  to  these  same 
faculties  in  the  performance  of  these  same 
operations.  6.  Functions,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  in  relation  to  other  arts  and  sciences  it 
is  capable  of  giving  direction  and  assistance. 
7.  Uses  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Such  is  the 
list  of  the  articles,  which,  under  that  same 
name  of  the  characteristics  of  the  art,  will  by 
means  of  the  explanations  respectively  given 
in  relation  to  them,  be  under  these  same  deno- 
minations employed  in  the  explanation  of  it. 

Section  II. 

Characteristic  the  First. 

End  in  View  or  ultimate  Object  of  Logie. 

The  pursuit  of  every  art  being  a course  of 
action,  and,  in  the  instance  of  man,  as  in  that 
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of  every  other  sensitive  creature,  well-being 
being,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  end  of  every 
action,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that,  for  the  ultimate  end,  the  particular  art 
here  in  question  should  not  have  this  for  its  ob- 
ject ; well-being,  which,  considered  as  having 
existence  during  any  given  portion  of  past 
time,  will  always  have  been  directly  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  aggregate  of  tlie  pleasures 
of  all  sorts  experienced  during  that  portion  of 
time,  and  inversely,  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
aggregate  of  pains  of  all  sorts  experienced 
during  that  same  portion  of  time. 

Such  is  the  explanation  which,  how  prema- 
ture soever  it  may  seem,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  give,  lest,  though  it  were  but  for  a mo- 
ment, any  the  least  cloud  should  hang  over 
the  import  of  so  important  an  appellative. 

Well-being  ! But  is  not  this  (it  may  be 
asked;  the  end  in  view,  the  ultimate  as  well 
as  direct  and  immediate  object  of  another  and 
very  different  branch  of  art  or  science,  distin- 
guished by  a separate  and  a different  name, 
viz.  Ethics  1 

Undoubtedly,  but  by  being  the  object,  the 
ultimate  object  of  that  other  art,  it  is  not  the 
less  truly  and  properly  so  of  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. As  every  action  whatsoever,  so  must 
every  art  (for  art  is  but  an  aggregate  of  ac- 
tions) have  this  for  its  object — have  this  same 
common  result,  viz.  well-being,  for  its  ultimate 
object. 

If  Ethics  have  this  for  its  object,  so  has 
Medicine,  for  example — so  has  cookery  ; and 
this  same  result.  Logic  in  so  far  as  it  can, 
with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  of  any  use,  may 
likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  I 
have  for  its  object,  meaning  for  its  ultimate 
object. 

If,  in  the  pursuit  of  well-being,  it  be  the  pro- 
vince of  Ethics  to  take  the  direction  of  human 
conduct,  in  that  same  pui-suit  it  is  the  province 
of  Logic  to  take  the  command  and  give  direc- 
tion to  the  course  of  Ethics  itself.  From 
having  his  generals  under  him,  the  commander- 
in-chief  has  not  the  less  command  of  the  army 
committed  to  his  care. 

Logic,  like  every  other  branch  of  art  and 
science,  in  a word,  like  everything  else,  is  not 
any  otherwise,  nor  any  further  deserving  of 
regard,  than  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
of  Msc.  But  of  use  in  any  intelligible  sense, 
neither  can  this,  nor  anything  else  ultimately 
be,  any  further  than  it  has  been  or  is  capable 
of  being  conducive  to  the  diminution  of  pain 
in  some  shape  or  other,  or  to  the  increase  of 
pleasure. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  assuredly  it  is  not  on 
any  other  account  that  it  will  ever  be  taken 
for  the  subject  of  consideration  in  any  part  of 
the  present  work. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  every  other,  the  useful- 
ness and  value  of  art  and  science  in  every  shape 
depending  altogether  upon  their  conducive- 
ness and  subserviency  to  this  universal  end,  so 
in  the  comprehensive  sketch  which  will  fur- 


ther on  be  given  of  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
it  is  from  this  tendency  to  a common  end  that 
the  connecting  principle,  or  common  bond  ol 
relation,  by  which  the  several  arts  and  sciences 
are  connected  with  each  other,  will  be  viewed  \ 
and,  from  this  common  bond  of  connexion, 
will  be  deduced  such  a plan  of  encyclopedical 
arrangement  as  should  naturally  be  more  in- 
structive, and,  as  such,  more  interesting  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  made  its  appearance.* 

After  a sketch  taken  upon  this  principle,  if 
dryness  and  uninterestingness  continue  to  be, 
as  hitherto  they  seem  to  have  been  generally 
numbered  among  the  properties  of  this  art,  it 
will,  at  any  rate,  be,  not  in  respect  of  the 
end  to  which  it  is  directed,  but  in  respect  to 
the  principles  and  plan  observed  in  treating 
of  it. 

Section  III. 

Characteristic  the  Second. 

Field  of  Exercise  appertaining  to  this  Art. 

The  definition  of  this  art  being  given,  as 
above,  the  field  of  its  exercise  has  been  already 
given.  Within  it  is  contained  the  field  of 
every  other  art,  the  field  of  every  science,  the 
field,  in  a word,  of  every  occupation,  such 
alone  excepted,  if  such  there  be,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  which,  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner, no  exertion  of  mental  power  is  either 
necessary  or  in  any  way  conducive. 

The  word  field  having,  to  the  purj^ses  of 
Logic,  been  found  of  special  and  supemr  use, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  other  terms  there 
I are  which  have  also  been  employed  to  these 
same  purposes,  a few  words  to  show  the  title 
it  has  to  preference  here  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
found  altogether  ill  bestowed. 

Sphere,  circle,  subject-matter,  subject, — in 
these  four  will  be  found  comprehended,  it  is 
believed,  a complete  list  of  these  its  rivals. 

As  to  the  word  sphere,  on  many  occasions 
it  may,  no  doubt,  be  employed  without  much 
difference  in  the  article  of  convenience.  It 
labours,  however,  under  considerable  disad- 
vantages. 1 . Being  borrowed  from  Astronomy, 
it  is  apt  to  present  to  view,  as  often  as  em- 
ployed, the  idea  of  that  abstruse  and  irrele- 
vant science,  and  thereby  to  diffuse  over  every 
subject  in  which  it  is  employed  a consider- 
able degree  of  abstractness,  and  add  diffi- 
culty to  difficulty, — thickening  the  obscurity 
which  unavoidably  and  perpetually  overhangs 
the  nomenclature  of  Logic,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently thick  without  any  additional  shade  to 
thicken  it. 

2.  A field  is  susceptible  of  corners,  and,  in 
a word,  of  every  variety  of  shape,  and  to  the 
number  of  describable  sources  of  division  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  parcelled 
out,  there  is  no  limit.  A sphere  has  no  cor- 


* See  Appendix  B,  and  Chrestomathia,  Appen- 
dix IV.,  supra,  p.  63,  et  seq. 
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nets,  and  to  the  number  of  sources  of  division 
according  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
subjected  to  division,  there  are  determinate 
limits. 

3.  The  fields  of  the  several  arts  and  sciences, 
parcel  of  the  general  field  of  art  and  science, 
and  of  the  still  more  complex  field  of  human 
occupation,  are,  with  reference  to  one  another, 
contiguous  and  mutually  coincident,  and  may, 
upon  some,  if  not  upon  all,  occasions,  be  con- 
sidered as  situated  on  the  same  level.  But, 
amongst  the  objects  presented  to  view  by  the 
word  sphere,  there  cannot  be  any  such  mutual 
coincidence  or  contiguity,  and,  when  spoken 
of  on  the  same  occasion,  some  are  higher, 
others  are  lower  or  inferior. 

4.  The  field  of  art  and  science  is  capable  of 
extension,  and  is  continually  receiving  it ; and 
the  greater  the  extension  it  receives,  the 
greater,  there  seems  reason  to  believe — the 
greater  caiteris  paribus — is  the  quantity  of  well- 
being possessed  by  the  aggregate  of  mankind. 
Of  no  such  property  as  cxteiisioii  in  particular 
parts  is  a sphere  susceptible  ; — if  it  be  so  ex- 
tended it  ceases  to  be  spherical. 

A circle  is  a word  that  is  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  the  same  inconveniences.  To  the 
last  of  them  in  a more  practically  pernicious 
degree.  The  circle  of  the  sciences  is  a phrase 
to  which,  in  former  days,  much  importance 
was  attached,  and  which  continues  in  frequent 
use.  Of  the  emblem  thus  employed  what  are 
the  practical  inferences  ? That,  in  the  track  of 
science,  no  advance  can  be  made;  that  by  everj' 
foot  that  enters  upon  the  circle,  the  track  taken 
can  be  no  other  than  that  which  was  travelled 
in  by  its  predecessors  ; — that  a man  may  go 
round  and  round,  and  when  he  has  gone  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  go,  he  will  find 
himself  at  the  point  from  which  he  set  out. 

Subject-matters  and  subjects. — As  to  these 
expressions,  they  are  not  pregnant  with  any 
such  delusive  allusions,  as  above  ; but  they  do 
not  come  up  to  the  purpose  in  question  ; and 
there  is  another  purpose  for  which  they  are  in 
demand. 

Field  is  wanted  for  the  designation  of  the 
whole  of  the  expanse.  Fields  in  the  plural 
are  seldom  wanted.  Subject-matter  and  sub- 
ject are  wanted  for  the  expression  of  this  or 
that  particular  article  considered  as  situated 
on  or  within  the  compass  of  this  or  that  field. 
Accordingly,  in  the  plural  number  as  well  as 
in  the  singular,  there  is  a continual  demand 
for  these  words. 

By  the  word  subject,  the  idea  conveyed  is 
that  of  a moveable  solid  capable  of  being 
viewed  and  handled  in  all  imaginable  direc- 
tions,— by  the  word  field  that  of  a portion  of 
an  immoveable  whole,  of  which  the  surface 
alone  is  capable  of  being  thus  dealt  with. 

Real  entities  and  fictitious  entities. — To  one 
or  other  of  these  denominations  will  be  found 
referable  everything  which,  with  reference  to 
this  art,  can  be  considered  as  comprised  under 
the  denomination  of  a subject.  , 
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Characteristic  the  Third. 
Operations,  to  the  performance  of  trhich  Logio 

is  capable  of  affording  direction  and  assist- 
ance. 

Relation  of  this  Characteristic  to  the  preceding 
ones. 

As  to  the  several  operations  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  performing  in  that 
field  in  pursuit  of  the  above-mentioned  gene- 
ral end,  or  any  of  its  modifications,  and  therein 
in  pursuit  of  any  subordinate  ends,  considered 
as  capable  of  serving  in  relation  to  it  in  the 
character  of  a means  ; — whatsoever  be  the 
subject  in  relation  to  which  action  is  required, 
the  following  operations  will  be  found  capable 
of  being  performed  in  relation  to  it, — opera- 
tions all  of  them  contributing  or  tending  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  gene- 
ral end,  in  so  far  as  the  discipline,  the  art  or 
the  science,  the  practice  or  act,  in  question, 
is,  in  its  nature,  in  any  shape  applicable  to 
that  end. 

When  these  are  considered  as  so  many 
species  of  operations,  to  the  due,  and  apt,  and 
successful  performance  of  which  the  art  called 
Logic  is  capable  of  being  rendered  subservient, 
this  topic, — the  topic  of  mental  operations, — 
is  considered  as  susceptible  of  being  applied 
to  the  several  subjects  of  the  same  art,  as 
above-mentioned,  and  in  that  respect  is  con- 
sidered in  what,  in  opposition  to  abstracted  or 
abstract,  has  been  called  a concrete  or  practi- 
cal point  of  view. 

A different  point  of  view,  which,  under  the 
name  of  abstract,  has  this  instant  been  spoken 
of,  is  that  in  which  the  operations  performable 
are  considered  as  corresponding  to  so  many 
faculties  of  the  human  frame,  by  or  by  means 
of  which  they  are  performable.  On  which 
occasion  the  same  denomination  is  capable  of 
serving,  and,  accordingly,  has,  in  great  mea- 
sure, been  made  to  serve,  for  the  operation 
itself,  and  the  faculty — the  fictitious  part  or 
member  of  the  mind — by  or  by  means  of  which 
the  operation  has  been  considered  as  being, 
and  to  be  performed. 

These  operations  being  so  many  modes  or 
species  of  action,  w'hich  is  itself  but  a mode  of 
motion,  possess  a sort  of  half  reality,  and 
the  names  of  them  belong,  accordingly,  to  a 
class  of  names  which,  regard  being  had  to 
names  of  substances — the  only  real  entities- 
may,  as  will  be  observed  in  another  place, 
stand  distinguished  by  the  names  of  semi-real 
entities.  But  as  to  the  several  correspondent 
faculties,  these  belong  to  the  class  of  purely 
fictitious  entities,  feigned  in  virtue  of  an  ir- 
resistible demand,  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
course. 

A motion  has  a something  next  to  real  that 
corresponds  to  it,  and  of  which  indication  is 
given  by  its  name,  viz.  the  path  taken  by  the 
moving  body  at  the  time  during  which  it  is 
said  to  be  in  motion.  Considered  as  distinct 
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fVoin  the  mind  itself,  a faculty  is  an  object 
manifestly  altogether  void  of  real  existence. 

The  name  of  it  is  the  name  of  a purely  nomi- 
nal and  fictitious  object,  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding. up  to  view  the  imaginary 
cause  or  productive  instrument  of  some  real 
effect.  The  word  which  is  the  name  of  it  is 
not  indicative  of  anything  but  the  opera- 
tion which,  when  called  into  exercise,  it  per- 
forms, if  it  be  an  active  faculty,  or  the  im- 
pressions which,  if  it  be  a passive  faculty,  it 
receives. 

Of  the  several  distinguishable  mental  opera- 
tions to  which  the  art  of  Logic  may,  in  one 
way  or  other,  be  found  capable  of  affording 
direction  and  assistance,  so  great  is  the  multi- 
tude, (of  the  whole  number  of  operations  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
part,  there  not  being  one  to  which,  from  this 
source,  direction  and  assistance  is  not  in  one 
way  or  other  capable  of  being  lent,)  so  ample 
is  the  number  and  so  great  the  variety,  that, 
for  bringing  to  view  the  points  in  which  they 
agree,  together  with  those  in  which  they  disa- 
gree, and  thus  presenting  a clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  nature  and  differential  character  of 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  them 
into  distinct  groups  or  classes,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  will  be  brought 
to  view.  Placing  first  those  which,  being 
most  simple,  require  not  for  their  explanation 
anything  to  be  said  of  the  others,  and  so  on. 

Mental  Operations,  Class  7.— Operations,  in 
the  performance  of  which  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered as  being  regarded  entirely,  i.  e.  in  an 
entire  state,  and  at  the  same  time  singly,  (i.  e. 
not  in  conjunction  with  others,)  without  regard 
to  past  or  future  time,  and  without  regard  to 
any  person  other  than  the  person  himself  by 
whom  the  operation  is  considered  as  per- 
formed. 

1.  Perception,  conception,  apprehension. 
When  perception  has  place,  the  source  or  per- 
ceptible object  from  which  it  is  derived  being 
an  individual  portion  of  matter,  or  real  cor- 
poreal entity, — (a  body  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination of  body — of  a body,) — impressions 
are,  at  the  time  in  question,  made  on  sense ; 

— on  some  one  or  more  of  all  of  the  senses  to 
the  cognizance  of  which  the  object  stands  ex- 
posed. Of  the  perception  thereupon  obtained, 
these  impressions  are  the  immediate  object 
and  subject.  Tlie  body  itself,  i.  e.  the  exist- 
ence of  it,  is  but  in  a secondary  and  compara- 
tively remote  way  the  object  or  subject  of 
perception.  Of  this  supposed  source  of  the 
perceptions  that  are  experienced,  the  existence 
is,  strictly  speaking,  rather  a subject  of  infer- 
ence than  of  perception.  Of  inference,  judg- 
ment, ratiocination,  which  is  liable  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  in  experience  is  very  frequently 
found  to  be  so. 

&arcely  does  a perception  take  place  but 
it  18  accompanied — accompanied,  generally, 
without  any  consciousness  of,  because  without 


any  reflection  on,  without  any  attention  paid 
to  it-j — by  a correspondent  judgment  or  act  of 
the  judgment  faculty. 

At  the  time  when  the  perception  takes  place, 
the  mind  may  either  be  more  or  less  act  ire,  or 
purely  passive,  in  relation  to  it ; it  is  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  more  or  less  active  that  any 
operation  can,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
performed. 

If  the  mind  be  purely  passive,  the  percep- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  simply  perceptive,  a 
branch  of  the  intellectual  faculty.  If,  in  any 
mode  or  degree,  the  mind  be  active  in  so  far, 
the  will — the  volitional  faculty  bears  a part 
in  the  production  of  it. 

Conception  is  a word  which  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  the  same  import  as  the 
word  perception,  would  be  employed  to  ex- 
press. In  common  usage  the  distinction  is 
altogether  indeterminate.  Where  any  pur- 
posed distinction  is  observed,  it  is  to  the  word 
conception  that  the  largest  and  most  complex 
sense  seems  commonly  to  be  assigned.  While 
impressions  only  are  considered  as  the  objects 
of  perception,  conception  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing for  its  objects,  ideas,  simple  ideas,  the 
copies  of  these  impressions, — the  things  signi- 
fied by  the  signs  of  which  discourse  is  composed, 
ex.  gr.  the  import  of  entire  propositions — of  a 
discourse  composed  of  such  propositions  in  any 
multitude,  or  even  that  of  single  words.  In 
this  word  intimation  is  given  of  a certain  de- 
gree of  complexity  in  the  object  denoted  by  it, 
by  the  natural  effect  of  the  first  syllable. 

By  the  word  apprehension,  at  least,  if  its 
etymology  be  considered,  intimation  is  con- 
veyed not  only  of  action,  activity,  but  of  some 
certain  degree  of  exertion  of  effort : prehendo 
— apprehendo,  to  lay  hold  of. 

2.  Attention. — This  operation,  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  intimates,  has  place  in  so 
far  as  by  an  act,  by  a more  or  less  continued 
exertion  of  the  will,  and  the  psychological 
active  faculty  its  servant,  the  mind  is  as  it  were 
fastened  upon  the  object  or  subject  from  which 
a perception  or  conception  is  derived  to  it. 
tendo,  to  stretch, — attendo,  to  stretch  upon. 

Mental  Operations,  Class  II. — Operations 
in  the  performance  of  which  the  subject 
(whether  taken  entire  or  not — taken  in  con- 
junction with  others  or  not,  and  whether  with 
or  without  regard  to  any  person  other  than 
the  person  himself  by  whom  the  operation  is 
considered  as  performed)  is  considered  with 
regard  to  past  time. 

1 . Remembrance  ; 2.  Retention  ; 3.  Recol- 
lection ; 4.  Recalling  or  revocation  to  Memory  ; 
5.  Reminiscence.  These  words  are  either 
synonymous,  or  want  little  of  being  so.  The 
slight  shades  of  difference  by  which  they  may 
be  found  to  be  distinguishable,  are  not  for  the 
present  purpose  worth  attending  to. 

The  sort  of  fictitious  psychological  entity 
called  the  Memory,  is  regarded  as  a kind  of 
receptacle  in  which  perceptions  of  all  sorts  that 
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bare  ever  been  experienced  are,  in  any  num- 
ber lodged,  as  likewise,  whatsoever  thoughts 
have,  by  composition  or  decomposition,  been 
fonued  out  of  these  materials,  are  capable  of 
linding  a idace.  So  long  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entrance  of  the  object  in  question  into  this 
receptacle,  or  of  its  continuance  therein,  or 
recession  out  of  or  re-cmauation  from  it,  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  volitional  faculty  is 
considered  as  taking  place,  no  such  word  as 
operation  can,  with  propriety,  be  employed  in 
speaking  of  it. 

]\[cntal  Operation!),  Class  III. — Operations, 
in  the  performance  of  which  objects  or  subjects 
more  than  one  ai-e  considered  as  being,  at  the 
same  time,  present  to  the  mind. 

1.  Judgment ; 2.  Decision  ; 3.  Detennina- 
tion  ; 4.  Comparison  ; 5.  Examination. 

When  upon  and  after  examination  and  com- 
parison made  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  objects 
Ciat  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind, 
any  inference  is  made  or  conclusion  come  to  in 
relation  to  them  by  it,  a judgment  is  thereby 
sai<l  to  have  been  formed  and  passed — an  act 
of  the  judicial  faculty  exercised — an  operation 
of  the  judicial  faculty  performed. 

Decision  and  determination  are,  with  no  less 
frequency  and  propriety,  applied  to  operations 
of  the  volitional,  than  to  those  of  the  judicial, 
faculty. 

Decision,  from  decido ; compounded  of  de, 
off,  and  ca’do,  to  cut,— is  a word  that  repre- 
sents the  mind  as  if  mitting  off  at  a certain 
point  the  thread  of  examination,  and  thereby 
cutting  short  the  intellectual  process. 

Determination,  from  de,  off,  and  termiims,  a 
term  or  boundary,  intimates  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  in  question,  wdiatever  chain 
of  examination  has  been  carried  on,  has  been 
brought  to  an  end. 

As  to  judejment,  when  the  word  is  employed 
to  designate  an  operation,  considered  by  itself, 
the  operation  is  not  an  act  of  any  other  than 
tl’.e  judicial  faculty  ; it  is  not  an  act  of  the  | 
volitional  faculty.  But  the  giving  expression 
to  this  or  to  any  other  act  of  the  judicial 
faculty  is  an  act  of  the  volitional  faculty  ; — 
even  the  applying  to  the  subject  or  subjects 
in  question  the  faculty  of  attention,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a judgment  on,  or  in  rola- 
tiiju  to  them,  this  is  an  act  of  the  volitional 
faculty. 

Another  object  which  the  word  judgment  is 
in  use  to  be  employed  to  signify  is,  the  dis-  | 
course,  whatsoever  it  I’O,  wliich,  on  the  occa-  i 
sign  in  question,  has  been  the  product  of  tlic  j 
operation  so  performed  by  the  faculty  so  j 
denominated.  ' i 

As  to  examination,  a notion  that  may  be 
apt  to  present  itself  on  the  subject  of  tliLs 
word  is,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  operation 
expressed  by  it  the  presence  of  more  tliau  one 
object  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time  is  not 
necessary.  Applied  to  an  object  considered 
as  entire,  the  observation  may  be  correct.  But 
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an  examination  of  any  object  can  hardly,  it 
sbonld  seem,  with  propriety,  Ixe  spoken  of  as 
made,  unless  the  mind  have  applied  itself  to 
the  parts  of  the  object,  or  .some  of  them.  It  i.s 
only  in  this  way  that  the  import  of  the  word 
examination  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  word  attention. 


Mental  f peratlons.  Class  I V. — Operations, 
in  the  pcrforma.ncc  of  v.diich  the  subject  being 
such  as  presents  a number  of  perceptions  (viz. 
impressions  or  ideas,  or  both  together,)  in  con- 
junction, the  mind,  in  the  first  place,  decom- 
poses what  it  finds  thus  composed,  taking  for 
consideration  from  the  group  any  one  or  more 
of  its  component  elements,  presenting  them  to 
ii..self  or  not  presenting  them  to  itself,  at  any 
subsequent  point  of  time,  cither  by  thcm.sclves, 
or  in  an  order  and  mode  of  conjunction  differ- 
ent from  that  in  wliich,  as  above,  they  presented 
themselves  in  the  first  instance. 


Abstraction.  In  or  by  this  operation,  among 
the  impressions  or  ideas  presented,  in  conjunc- 
tion by  an  object,  wlietber  present  to  sense  or 
only  present  to  recollection,  and  accordingly 
presenting  a group  of  impressions,  or  present- 
ing nothing  more  than  a group  of  ideas  corre- 
sponding to  and  derived  from  the  group  of 
impressions  presented  by  it  -while  present,  the 
mind,  by  its  apprehensive  faculty,  lays  hold  of 
.some  one  alone,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
whole  number,  leaving  the  rest  unnoticed. 

Tims,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  an  apple. 
Applied  to  the  touch  alone,  the  imprcs.sioii? 
and  ideas  it  gives  birth  to  are  those  of  the  ex- 
ternal configuration,  the  degree  of  smoothness 
or  roughness,  tlic  consistence  in  respect  of 
hardness  and  softness  ; presented  to  the  eye-, 
the  intprcs.-ious  and  ideas  it  gives  birth  to  are 
those  of  shape,  as  before,  with  the  addition  of 
colour  ; to  the  smelling,  tho.se  of  the  particular 
odour  of  tlie  fruit ; to  the  taste,  the  particular 
flavour.  In  so  far  as  any  one  of  these  impres- 
sions or  ideas  is  rendered  present  to  the  mind, 
and  becomes  the  subject  or  object  of  pcrceptio.i, 
or  thought,  or  attention,  witliout  being  accom- 
panied with  the  rest,  the  mental  operation 
called  abstraction  has  place. 

2.  7)(ixT-/()irt/io?!.*lnsofara.s  a nnmhorof  these 
fragmentitious  ideas  formed  by  abstraction  are 
put  together  by  the  mind  and  formed  into  now 
compcunds,into  compound.s  which  citlierdo  not 
exist  in  nature,  or  have  not  as  yet  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  person  in  qne.stion, 
in  and  by  the  means  of  a body  already  exist- 
ing ill  nature,  tlie  operation  whereby  this  effect 
is  produced,  is  .styled  hna/jination ; and  in 
consideration  .and  in  respect  of  it,  a correspoii- 


lent  faculty  i.s  consiilcrcd  as  having  existence, 
-a  faculty  termed  the  imaejinative  faculty, or 
iiore  shortly,  by  the  same  name  as  tliat  given 
0 the  operation  itself — viz.  imagination. 

Thus,  taking  from  the  fruit  of  tlie  apple- 
reo  its  shape,  and  at  the  same  time  from  any 
deceof  the  metal  called  gold  its  weight, colour, 
nd  consistency,  iraagiiiution formed  the  golden 
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apple,  the  produce  of  the  ganioii  of  tac  Hes- 
nerides. 

3.  Invention.— Jn  bo  far  as  any  product, 
formed  as  above  by  the  imagination,  lias  re- 
ceived, or  is  considered  as  receiving  a fixed 
description,  or  as  serving  as  a gniilc  to  active 
talent  or  practice,  in  such  sort  as  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  particular  end,  to  produce  eiilcls 
either  new,  or  produced  in  any  respect  to 
greater  advantage  than  before,  the  operation 
is  called  inrention.* 

Mental  02^eratlon.%  Class  V. — Operations, 
on  the  occasion  of  which  a number  of  entire 
objects,  whether  masses  of  matter  or  assem- 
blages of  ideas,  are  present  to  the  mind  at  the 
same  time. 

1.  Designation, — simple  or  individual  deno- 
mination. For  the  performance  of  this  ope- 
ration, the  conjunct  preficncc  of  a number  of 
objects  not  greater  than  two  suffice-s  : the 
object  to  which  a name  is  to  be  attached,  and 
the  name  which  is  to  be  attached  ; the  desii/- 
Tiand,  or  object  which  is  considered  as  requir- 
ing to  be  denominated,  and  th.e  designation  or 
sign,  which,— when  sufficiently  associated  and 
connected  rvith  it,  when  lodged  in  the  mind  in 
contact  with  it  for  a sufficient  lengtli  of  time, 
and  thus  called  up,  in  conjunction  with  it,  with 
a sufficient  degree  of  frequency, — is  found  by 
experience  to  contract,  as  it  were,  a sort  of 
adhesion  to  it  ; in  such  sort  that  when,  by  the 
person  in  question,  the  sign,  being  called  up 
out  of  the  memory,  is  detained  by  the  atten- 
tion, the  idea  of  the  olject  signified  is  thereby 
rendered  present,  and  is  continued  in  that  state 
so  long  as  the  sign  is  present  in  tliat  same 
state. 

A sign  of  this  sort,  by  which  one  individual 
object,  and  no  more,  is  designated,  is  what  has 
been  termed  by  grammarians  a proper  name. 

2.  Denomination, — or  say  common-collective, 
or  generic  denomination.  In  so  far  as  the  sort 
of  operation  thus  designated  and  denominated 
has  place,  the  same  sign  is  made  to  designate, 
and,  upon  occasion,  render  present  to  the  mind, 
two  or  any  greater  number  of  individual  ob- 
jects-: two  or  any  greater  number  of  indivi- 
dual objects,  by  whichsoever  of  the  two  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  the  memory  or  the  imagina- 
tion, are  rendered  present  to  it. 

Thus,  -while  the  human  species  contained 
hut  one  individual,  viz.  Adam,  individual  de- 
signation was  the  only  operation  of  this  class 
which  an  intelligent  and  conversing  being, 
such  as  an  angel  or  devil,  having  occasion  to 
designate  him,  could  have  occasion  to  emi)loy 
in  the  designation  of  him  ; but  no  sooner  had 
Eve  received  a separate  existence,  than  tlie 
occasion  for  denomination,  i.  e.  collective  de- 
signation or  denomination,  came  into  exist- 
ence : a name  such  as  should  be  capable  of 
designating  the  species  which,  by  the  addition 
of  this  second  individual,  was  now  formed. 


One  species  was  then  alre-ady  in  exhtence;  at 
the  same  time,  llie  two  sorts  of  si'.bordiiuite 
species,  or  ratlior  two  species  at  once,  viz.  the 
t\vo  species  formed  together  by  tlie  dilll-reucc 
in  respect  of  se.r,  received  already  a .sort  of 
potential  existence, — were  alrcrnly  formed  in 
potentia.  At  tbc  birtli  of  Cain,  the’  species  coi- 
respoiidiiig  to  tlie  male  sex  received  an  actual 
existence  ; Adam  and  Cain  tlie  individuals. 
Oil  the  birth  of  Cain’.s  elde.st  si.ster,  the  .species 
corresponding  to  tlie  female  sex,  received  the 
like  cxi.stence;  Eve  and  her  anonymous  daugh- 
ter, whoever  .she  were,  the  individuals. 

3.  Metliodizalion  or  arningc-meiit.  Of  this 
operation,  as  will  be  seen  more  luirticulariy 
further  on,  niidcr  a separate  head  thus  de- 
nominated,* there  are  two  distingui.-habie 
modes,  for  the  designation  of  one  of  which  tlie 
words  roUectire  or  cnmulati'cc  ; of  the  other  the 
■word  lineal  may  be  employed  ; or,  instead  of 
the  lineal  mode  of  methodization  tlie  term 
method ization  by  means  of  procedure  may  be 
employed. 

To  collective  or  cumulative  raethodi"zation, 
tlie  use  of  one  of  tbc  operations  above  desig- 
nated by  tbc  term  viz.  collective 

denomination  seems  to  be  an  altogetlier  indis- 
pensable requisite.  A general  name  is  the 
common,  tlie  ncces.sary  tie,  by  -ivbich  a number 
of  general  or  ab.stvact  ideas  arc  fixed  and  fas- 
tened togetber  ill  the  mind. 

In  wbat  re.spect,  then,  is  collective  metlio- 
dization  distinct  from  collective  denomination  1 
In  this  only,  that  wlien  tlie  word  vu-thodiza- 
tion  is  emiiloyed,  a multitude  of  groups,  or 
collections  of  general  ideas,  are  considered  as 
being  at  the  same  time  formed  or  hound  to- 
gether, and  at  the  same  time  so  constituted 
and  disposed  of,  tliat  two  or  more,  each  having 
its  collective  name  or  denomination,  are  con- 
nected together  by,  and  comprehended  within, 
some  common  name  : some  name  wliich,  being 
common  to  them  both,  and  not  applied  to  any 
other,  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  objects  to  which  different  names 
have  been  apifiied  ; the  new  and  larger  group 
thus  formed,  being  at  the  same  time  in  com- 
jiany  with  some  other  group  or  groups  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  formed  into  still  more 
capacious  mnltitndinons  gronp.s,  and  so  on 
through  any  number  of  groups  of  ulterior  ag- 
gregation. 

The  course  by  ivliicli  Uncal  methodization, 
or  arrangement,  is  performed,  is  this;  of  tlie 
several  subjects  (in  the  prc-;u;nt  imstance  the 
several  denominations,  on  wliicli,  as  on  its 
subjects,  it  is  performed)  some  one  presents 
itself,  before  any  other  lias  presented  itself  to 
the  mind,  next  to  that  some  other,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  number  ; and  thus  in 
this  same  order,  one  after  another,  they  all 
present  themselves. 

To  effect  and  secure  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  the  words  or  visible  signs  by  which 


* See  passim  Methodization,  chapter  x. 


* See  helo-w,  chap.  x. 
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these  several  groups  are  respectively  repre- 
sented and  presented  to  the  mind,  are  so  placed 
as  to  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  every 
reader  in  the  course  or  order  thus  appointed 
as  above. 

From  this  master-operation,  all  the  other 
operations,  in  some  way  or  other,  several  of 
them  directly,  are  wont  to  receive  direction 
and  assistance. 

The  operation  o?  comiininicalion  of  ideas,  as 
performed  by  its  poonliar  instrument  ifisconrsc 
or  langua<je,  will  come  in  the  next  ajul  last 
place  to  be  considered.  To  this  operation, 
tliat  of  methodization  will  ho  found  capable  of 
rendering  the  most  csseuiial,  and,  in  some 
measure,  indispensable  a.ssistaucc.  But  ante- 
cedently to  thi.s,  so,  and  in  an  immediate  and 
manifestly  visible  way  ill  it  be  found  capable 
of  rendering  assistance  to  tlie  operations  of 
retention,  judicial  decision,  and  hireniion:  and 
the  larger  the  scale  upon  which  it  happens  to 
tbem  respectively  to  be  performed  the  greater 
the  assistance. 

Mental  Operations,  Class  R/.— Operations, 
by  tlic  pcrfo]'manc.e  of  which,  by  means  of  the 
operations  of  designation  and  expre.Siion,  coni- 
)nuuication  of  the  ideas  formed  in  one-  miijd  is 
made  to,  and  tliosc  ideas  are  tran-sforred  into 
another  mind. 

1.  DLsconrsc,  or  discoursing.  2.  Expression. 

In  the  course  of  this  opera  tion,  ideas  having 
been,  in  one  mind,  formed  or  lodged,  and 
therein  associated  with,  and,  as  it  were,  at- 
tached and  fastened  to,  certain  of  the  signs  of 
whicli  discourse  or  language  is  composed,  are 
out  of  that  mind  expressed,  i.  e.  presused  out  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  tlieir  being  received  into,  or 
say,  Jiiiding  reception  in  another. 

1.  Signs,  by  means  of  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  2.  Minds  to  wliich,  and  modes  in 
which  application  is  made  of  these  signs  ; — 
from  these  two  sources,  taken  together,  may 
the  ojieration  he  seen  to  receive  whatsoever 
modification  it  admits  of. 

1.  Signs,  by  means  of  which  the  operation 
of  discox;rsc  is  peri’ormod. 

A dinercncc  in  the  nature  of  the  signs 
capable  of  being  employed,  is  produced  by  a 
correspondent  dilfcrcuce  in  the  nature  of  tluit 
one  of  tlie  five  senses  to  ■wliich  the  discourse  is 
made  to  address  itself. 

Tlie  hearing,  its  organ  the  ear  ; the  sight,  its 
organ  the  eye  ; the  touch,  its  organ  the  .skin, 
and  more  particularly  the  skin  of  the  hand  ; — 
to  all  tl:o.sc  .senses  has  what  i.s  called  discourse, 
been  made  to  address  itself,  y!  ndible,  visihle, 
nii'.l  tangible,  such,  accordingly,  has  re.spective- 
ly  been  tlic  nature  of  tlie  signs  of  wliich,  in 
these  several  cases,  this  organ  of  the  mind  has 
been  compo.sed. 

Till  a comparatively  late  point  in  the  time 
of  human  existence,  of  all  these  sorts  of  signs, 
those  which  address  tliemsclves  to  the  ear  were 
almost  tlie  only  ones  in  actual  existence  ; to 
the  infinite  multitude  and  variety  of  these,  the 
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few  that  as  yet,  in  those  days,  addressed  them- 
selves immediately  to  the  eye,  found  but  a feeble 
supplement,  and  a still  more  feeble  and  inade- 
quate sacceda  neum. 

Throngli  the  medium  of  the  French  ■word 
Langve,  a tongue, — Language,  in  French  Lan~ 
gage,  the  discourse  of  the  tongue,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin,  Lingua,  a tongue.  Wlien  ad- 
dressed to  the  car,  it  is  from  the  tongue  that 
the  discourse  addrc.sscs  itself.  For  discourse, 
for  the  product  of  the  operation  called  dis- 
course, in  the  form  in  which  it  addresses  itself 
to  the  eye  as  contradistingui.shed  from  that  iu 
which  it  addrc.sses  itself  to  the  car,  neither  the 
French,  nor  the  Latin,  nor  tlie  English,  .affords 
any  proper  appellative. 

French  or  English  language, — French  or 
English  Tongue,  if  applied  to  the  contents  of  a 
manuscript,  or  a printed  book, — a solecism,  a 
palpable  contradiction  and  inconsistency  will, 
upon  consideration,  be  found  involved  iu  any 
one  of  these  expressions. 

Yet,  for  the.^e  solecisms,  however  palpable, 
the  demand  is  frequent,  and  so  urgent  a.s  scarce- 
ly to  be  resisted. 

Writing,  including  its  coninra-ativcly  recent 
improvemciils,  such  as  printing,  engraving,  &c., 
is,  in  every  ca.se,  discourse  addressed  to  the 
eye.  To  this  organ,  disconrse,  iu  tliis  form, 
lias  been  capable  of  addre.ssing  it.self  in  citlier 
of  two  ways  : — 1.  In  a remote  way,  through 
the  medium  and  interverition  of  discourse  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  ear,  i.  e.  of  articulate  sounds. 
2.  In  an  immediate  way,  without  the  intcr- 
vcntioji  of  disconr.se  in  that  or  any  other  form. 

In  the  first  ea.se,  the  audible  sounds  are  the 
immediate  signs  of  thought  ; and  it  is  of  these 
audible  signs  that  the  visible  characters  are 
the  signs  ; and  it  is  only  in  tlii.s  comparative- 
ly remote  way  that  the  function  of  signs  of 
thought  is  performed  by  the  visible  characters. 

In  the  other  case,  the  function  of  signs  of 
thought  is  somehow  or  other  performed  iu  an 
immediate  way  by  the  vi.sihlc  characters. 

Of  these  two  mode.s,  th.e  former  is  the  only 
one  familiar  to  the  generality  of  civilized  na- 
tions ; the  other  is  exemplified  in  the  va.st 
Empire  of  China,  in  the  Ihnpirc  of  Japan,  and 
in  .some  of  the  .states  s.ihject  to  the  dominion 
or  .ascendancy  of  the  Chinc.se. 

A remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  Ja- 
panese, whose  audible  instrument  of  discourse 
i.s  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chinese — lias 
little  or  no-  affinity  with  that  of  the  Chinese, 
employ  the  same  vi.‘^ible  instrument,  the  same 
characters  ; and  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  those 
otlicr  i:iferior  states  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Compared  with  the  footing  on  wliich  it  is  in 
European  practice,  great  must  be  the  incom- 
modiousness  of  the  instrument  of  discourse,  as  . 
employed  in  these  Eastern  nations  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  more  particularly  it  is  .seen  into, 
and  the  nature  of  it  understood,  tlie  more  ma- 
nifest do  the  imperfections  under  which  it 
labours  become.  But,  for  tlic  consideration  of 
these  imperfections  iu  the  instrument  of  dis- 
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course,  and  the  consequent  imperfections  in 
tlie  state  of  human  thought,  the  proper  place 
will  be  under  the  head  of  language. 

In  the  meantime,  concerning  this  inaudible 
and  purely  visible  instrument  of  discourse  thus 
much  is  certain,  viz.  that  of  the  characters  of 
which  it  is  composed,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
ever  be  spoken  of  but  through  the  medium  of 
an  audible  sign.  But  if,  on  the  occasion  of  its  j 
being  spoken  of,  each  visible  sign  is  provided 
with  a correspondent  audible  one,  it  has  there- 
by a distinct  name,  and  in  this  way,  and  thus 
far,  the  Chinese  instrument  of  discourse  is  placed 
upon  a footing  with  that  of  Europe. 

A name,  therefore,  in  a word,  an  audible 
name,  every  such  visible  character  cannot  but  1 
have,  in  whatsoever  nation  employed, — the  i 
Chinese,  for  example,  or  the  Japanese.  But 
what  is  possible  is,  that,  in  one  nation,  a given  j 
character  has  one  audible  name,  in  another 
nation,  another  ; and  this  is,  as  reported,  ac- 
tually the  state  of  the  case. 

The  touch  has  been  mentioned  above  as  one 
of  the  three  senses,  through  the  medium  of  i 
which  the  operations  of  discourse  are  capable 
of  being  performed.  This,  accordingly,  is  a 
medium  through  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  by  the  help  of  modern  ingenuity,  it  is 
customarily  canned  on.  But  where  this  is  the 
one  of  the  three  conversible  senses  employed, 
it  is  never  any  otherwise  than  in  a remote 
way,  viz.  through  the  intervention  of  one  of 
the  other  two  conversible  ones,*  if  such  they 
may  be  called. 

In  the  case  even  of  a blind  person,  this  me- 
dium may  be  composed,  not  only  of  the  ordin- 
ary audible,  but  of  the  ordinary  visible  signs, 
if  so  it  be  that  he  was  once  in  possession  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  and,  at  that  time,  made  an 
acquaintance  witli  the  use  and  import  of  the 
ordinary  visible  characters. 

Of  late  years  the  faculty  of  discourse  has 
even  been  communicated  to  persons  who,  from 
their  birth,  were  deaf ; and,  from  that  cause, 
or  any  other,  at  the  same  time,  dumb  ; — but, 
in  all  these  cases,  such  persons  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  thereby 
have  been  rendered  susceptible  of  discourse, 
and  conversed  by  means  of  visible  charac- 
ters. 

' Should  a human  being  ever  be  found  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be,  from  his  birth,  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  sight,  as  well  as  of  that  of  hear- 
ing, to  communicate  to  him  the  faculty  of  con- 
verse, or  discourse  in  any  degree,  or  to  any 
purpose,  will,  it  seems  evident,  be  necessarily 
found  altogether  impr*acticable. 

In  the  same  deplorable  case  will  any  person 
be,  who,  being  born  deaf  and  dumb,  shall  lose 
his  sight  without  having  as  yet  received,  in 
any  competent  degree,  that  sort  of  instruction, 
intellectual  and  literary,  of  which  persons  la- 


* Examples, — 1 . Finger  language.  2.  Tangible 
diagrams.  3.  Tangible  marked  cards,  4.  Tangible 
imuical  notes. 


bouriug  under  that  complicated  imperfection 
are  susceptible. 

riius  much,  for  the  present,  as  to  the  siifns, 
by  means  of  Avhich  the  operations  denoted  by 
the  collective  appellation  discourse  are  carried 
on,  and  tlie  correspondent  faculty  exercised. 

The  different  classes,  cixWqA  Parts  of  Speech, 
into  which,  in  each  and  every  particular  lan- 
guage these  .signs  have  been  distributed,  or 
found  distributable  ; the  mode  and  order,  iu 
respect  of  priority,  iuwhidi  these  signs  appear 
to  have  been  formed  ; — these  are  topics  which 
will  be  found  iu  our  way  at  an  ulterior  stage 
of  our  progress. 

2.  Minds  to  wliich, — modes  in  wliich  appfi- 
cation  is  made  of  these  shjns, — of  the  signs  pf 
which  discourse  or  language  is  composed. 

Tlie  mind  to  which,  on  any  occasion,  appli- 
cation is  made  of  th.ese  signs,  is  either  the 
mind  of  that  j^erson  alone  by  whom  tliey  are 
employed,  or  the  mind  of  some  other  person  ; 
iu  the  latter  case,  the  use  made  of  tliem  may 
be  styled  the  transitive  use  ; iu  the  other  ease, 
the  intransitive.^ 

Thus  it  is,  that  how  intimately  soever  con- 
nected, dcsii/uation,  simple  designation  and  dis- 
coiu’sing,  are  different  operations  j without 
designation,  discoursing,  it  is  true,  could  not 
have  taken  place  ; but,  without  discoursing, 
designation  may,  and  it  frequently  does,  to  a 
great  extent,  take  place. 

Not  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  purpose  of 
discourse,  designation  there  seems  reason  to 
tliink,  would  ever  have  taken  place  ; it  is,  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  should  seem  to  its  iiitraiisitive 
use,  that  discourse  or  language  is  indebted  for 
its  existence. 

So  much  more  conspicuous  is  tlic  transitice 
use  of  discourse  or  language,  that,  iu  compari- 
son with  it,  the  intransitive  seems  scarcely  to 
have  obtained  notice.  J 

In  importance,  however,  it  is  second  only  to 
the  transitive  use.  By  its  transitive  use,  the 
collection  of  these  signs  is  only  the  vehicle  of 
thought ; by  its  intransitive  use,  it  is  an  instru- 
ment employed  in  the  creation  and  fixation  cf 
I thought  itself.  Unclothed  as  yet  in  words,  or 
stripped  of  them,  thoughts  are  but  dreams  : 
like  the  shifting  clouds  of  the  sky,  they  float 


+ By  some  of  the  gr.amm.arians  whose  works  are 
in  present  use,  verhs  stand  distinguielied  into  tran- 
sitive and  intransitive;  trausifive  are  those  which 
are  most  commonly  termed  active,  intransitire 
those  which  are  commonly  termed  neuter.  An  in- 
•stance  of  the  aetive,  or  trunsitiiv,  verb  is  ferio,  I 
strike;  an  instance  of  the  neuter  or  intrunsitira 
verb  is  ctirro,  I run.  Not  but  that  in  the  intran- 
sitive verb  agency  is  expressed  ; but  in  this  case 
so  is  passion,  or  s.ay,  to  av<»id  ambiguity,  paiiei/cy 
likewise ; and  so  it  is  th.at  in  one  and  the  same 
person  the  .agent  .and  the  patient  are  comprised: 
the  .agent,  the  volitional  part  of  his  mind  ; the  pa- 
tient or  p.atients,  those  parts  of  his  bodily  frame  by 
wliich  the  action  or  operation  called  running  ia 
performed. 

J The  transitive  was  the  only  original  ou& 
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in  tlie  raind  one  moment,  and  vanish  out  of  it 
tlie  next.  But  for  these  fixed  and  fixative 
signs,  nothing  that  ever  bore  the  naiiio  of  art 
or  rcMnce  could  over  have  come  into  existence. 
Wl’.atsoever  may  liave  been  the  more  remote 
and  recondite  causes,  it  is  to  tlie  superior  am- 
plitude to  ■which,  ill  respect  of  the  use  made  of 
jt  ill  his  own  mind,  man  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tend the  mass  of  his  language,  that,  as  much 
as  to  any  thing  el.se,  man,  it  should  seeiii,  stands 
more  immediately  indebted  for  udiatsoever 
superiority  in  the  scale  of  perfection  and  intel- 
ligence he  posse.sso.'!,  as  coinjiared  witli  tho.se 
animals  who  come  nearest  to  him  in  this  scale. 

Without  language,  not  only  would  men  have 
been  incapable  of  comninnicatiiig  each  man  his 
tlioughts  to  other  men,  but,  compared  with 
what  he  actually  possesses,  the  stock  of  his 
own  ideas  would,  in  point  of  number,  have 
been  as  nothing ; while  each  of  them,  taken  by 
itself,  would  have  been  as  fiittiiig  and  indeter- 
minate as  those  of  the  animals  which  he  deals 
w'ith  at  his  pleasure. 

Of  tlie  .seven  or  more  distinguii-b.able  mental 
operations,  to  the  performance  of  each  lan- 
guage, now  that  it  is  formed,  is  instrumental 
and  subservient, — viz.  1.  Perception  ; 2.  Re- 
collection ; 3.  Attention,  ckc.  ; 4.  Abstraction, 
whence  imagination  and  invention';  5.  Judica- 
tion ; C.  De.sigiiation  ; and  7.  Converse,  or 
communication  of  ideas  ; tins  of  communica- 
tion of  ideas  is  but  one.  Look  back  upon  these 
cliier.s,  and  you  will  sec  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  tliem  to  whicl),  in  respect  of  this  its  intran- 
sitive use,  to  v.-hich,  in  the  character  of  a 
spring,  as  well  as  a regulator  of  thoughts,  lan- 
guage, if  not  indispensably  necessary,  is  not, 
ill  an  eminent  degree,  siib.-ovvicnt. 

Of  tliis  proposition,  the  truth  will  appear  in 
a still  stronger  and  stronger  light  as  the  thread 
of  tlie  present  discourse  advances. 

So  far  as  depends  on  the  per.sonal  use  of 
eacli  individual,  independently  of  those  uses 
which  depend  on  the  communication  of  his 
thoughts  to  other  individuals  at  pleasure,  for 
giving  dctcrmlmiteuess,  and,  in  some  degree, 
j>cniuuiciicc  to  the  matter  of  thought, — lan- 
guage, even  of  the  partly  auiJlhle  kind, — laii- 
ginge,  even  though  destitute  of  the  further 
help  aiforded  by  tho.se  ririUe  signs  which,  in 
their  nature,  arc  susceptible  of  a duration  e.'iiuil 
to  tliat  of  the  whole  human  rac-i.  affords  of  it- 
self no  inconsiderable  a.^sistancc. 

But,  in  compari.mn  with  tlie  ddcrmlnateness, 
the  penuanaicc,  and  thence  tlio  iwjiruvewent  of 
wliicli,  even  in  tlic  mind  of  tliough  it  be  but  a 
single  individual,  language  is  susceptible,  by 
the  means  of  vi.sible  signs,  of  improvement  in 
itself,  not  to  speak  of  subserviency  to  iin;>rovc- 
ment  in  other  objects,  the  utmost  wLicli  it  is 
capable  of  deriving  from  audiUc  signs  alone  is 
but  inconsiderable  indeed. 

By  being  thrown  into  niea.siirc  composed  of 
ail  a]ipropriate  mixture  of  syllables,  such  as, 
witli  reference  to  each  other,  shall  require  a 
comparatively  long  and  a comparatively  short 


portion  of  time  fqr  their  utterance  ; by  means 
of  the  additional  association  thus  formed  be- 
tween import  and  sound,  and  by  that  means 
between  import  and  import;  by  this  means,  or 
instead  of,  or  along  with,  these  modifications  ; 
by  moans  of  the  regular  recurrence  after  periods 
of  limited  and  determinate  length  of  similar 
sounds  ; — in  a word,  by  rhythm,  or  by  rhyme,  or 
both, — additional  permanence,  or  rather  addi- 
tional chance  of  permanency  is,  and  at  a very 
early  stage  in  the  progress  of  society  and  lan- 
guage, amongst  most  nations,  has  been  given 
to  audible  language.  But,  after  the  utmost 
aid  that  can,  in  this  way,  be  given,  has  been 
given  ; that  which  has  been,  or  can  be  given, 
in  this  way,  to  the  improvement,^ — that  is, 
to  the  clearness,  correctness,  and  extent  of 
thought, — always  has  been  ; nor,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  would,  or  can,  ever  fail  of  being 
universally  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
that  which  has  already  been  given,— not  to 
speak  of  what  further  may  remain  capable  of 
being  given,  by  visible,  that  i.s,  by  permanent 
language. 

Section  V. 

Characteristic  the  Fourth. 

Faculties  to  which  Lnyia  gives  Direction  and 
Assistance. 

The  faculties  which  it  may  occasionally  be- 
long to  Logic  to  call  forth  into  exercise,  and 
give  direction  and  assistance  to,  are  neither 
more  nor  fewer  than  the  whole  number  of  the 
faculties  distinguishable  iu  the  human  frame. 

If  there  be  any  to  which  it  will  be  seen  not 
to  apply  ill  so  immediate  and  comstaiit  a way 
as  it  does  to  the  rest,  yet  neither  can  these 
any  more  than  those,  fail  to  fall  on  this  or  that 
ocoa.sioii,  for  this  or  that  purpose,  ■within  the 
field  of  its  cognizance. 

Of  the  faculties  of  the  human  frame,  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  the  proximate 
division. 

Fassive  and  acti  ve, — in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  divisions  may  every  faculty  distinguish- 
able in  the  human  frame  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded. 

riiysically  pas.sive  and  psychically  passive, 
— under  tlie  one  or  other  of  these  appellation.s 
may  be  included  whatsoever  faculties  belong 
to  the  class  of  sensitively  pa.ssivc  ones  ; physi- 
cally passive,  those  sensitively  jiassive  facul- 
ties by  which  man  is  enabled,  and  made  to 
experience  such  .scinsations  as  present  them- 
selves as  having  their  seat  in  some  determi- 
nate part  of  the  body  ; psychically  passive,  the 
sensitively  passive  faculties  by  wliicdi  man  is 
enabled,  and  made  to  experience  such  sensa- 
tions as  not  presenting  tbeiniselves  as  having 
their  seat  in  any  determinate  jiart  of  the  body, 
— spring  up,  to  all  appearance,  immediately, 
and  in  the  first  instance,  iu  the  miiul. 

Fathematically  pa.s.sive,  and  Apathematicatty 
passive, — under  one  or  other  of  these  appella- 
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lions  may  be  included  ■whatsoever  faculties 
belong  to  the  class  of  physically  passive  ones  ; 
Pa  thematically  passive,  corresponding  to  those 
corpon’al  impressions  ■which  are  accompanied 
either  with  pleasure  or  pain  ; Apatheniatical- 
ly  passive,  corresjiondiiig  to  those  impressions 
which  are  unaccompanied  either  with  pleasure 
or  pain, — with  feelings  of  the  pleasant,  or  with 
feelings  of  the  miplcasaiit  class. 

While  with  the  appetite  of  thirst  upon  him, 
a man  drinks, — the  li(iuid  being,  for  example, 
water,  a liquid  destitute  of  all  exhilirating,  as 
well  as  of  all  sapid  properties, — so  long  as  the 
appetite  is  not  yet  comijletely  satisfied,  a sen- 
sation of  the  plcasureable  kind  continues  ; — 
when  the  appetite  is  completely  satisfied,  the 
operation  may  continue  some  little  time  with- 
out being  productive  of  pain  any  more  tiiaii  of 
])leasure  ; but,  continued  for  a certain  ulterior 
length  of  time,  it  becomes  productive  of  the 
sort  of  pain  applied  to  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing confe.ssorial  evidence,  niider  the  Romano 
Gallic,  Romano  Batavian,  and  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  Romano  Imperial  Law. 

Pathematically  passive,  and  Apathematical- 
ly  passive,— -to  impressions  made  htunediatel y 
on  the  mental  part,  without  passing  (other- 
wise than  by  the  intervention  of  tlioso  signs  of 
which  discourse  is  composed)  through  tlie  cor- 
poreal part  of  the  human  frame,  may  this  same 
distinction  be  found  to  apply  with  no  less  pro- 
priety and  use,  than  in  the  case  just  meiitioiicd. 

In  the  presence  of  three  persons,  A,  B,  ami 
C,  an  article  in  a newspaper,  respecting  the 
death  of  a person  therein  mentioned,  happens 
to  be  read  ; to  A,  the  deceased  was  altogether 
unknown  ; to  B he  was  an  useful  friend  ; to 
C,  a troublesome  enemy  ; in  the  mind  of  A the 
intelligence  produces  no  sensation  at  all  ; in 
that  of  B an  unpleasant  one  ; in  that  of  C,  per- 
haps a pleasant  one. 

Orlyinally  active  and  derimtcly  active, — 
under  one  or  other  of  these  appellations  may 
be  comprised  every  distinguishable  modifica- 
tion of  the  active  faculty  of  the  human  frame  ; 
to  the  head  of  the  originally  active  faculty 
may  be  referred  every  exercise  of  the  will,  or 
determination  of  the  will — or  say  volitional 
faculty,  when  considered  apart  from  any  act  or 
operation  performed  in  consequence  and  pur- 
suance of  it.  An  instance  of  the  exercise  of 
the  originally  active  faculty  is, — a mere  wish, 
for  the  gratification  of  which,  whether  by  rea- 
son of  consciousness,  of  want  of  power,  or  at 
the  suggestion  of  prudence,  or  through  any 
other  cause,  nothing  is  done,  no  act  is  per- 
formed. 

Physically  active  and  psychically  active, — 
under  one  or  other  of  these  appellations  may 
be  comprised  every  modification  of  the  deriva- 
tively active  faculty  ; to  the  head  of  the  phy- 
sically active  bi’auch  may  be  referred  every 
human  act,  in  so  far  as  any  corporeal  organ  is 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  it ; to  the  psychi- 
cally active  branch,  every  human  act  in  so  far 
as  the  mind  is  employed  in  the  exercise  of  it. 


The  observation  made  of,  and  consideration 
bestowed  upon,  these  distinctions,  are  exercises 
of  the  psychically  active  branch  of  the  deriva- 
tively active  faculty  of  th.e  mind,  in  the  in- 
stance of  him  by  whom  these  pages  are  com- 
posed ; the  committing  to  paper  the  .signs  of 
them,  in  the  form  of  a written  discourse,  was 
an  exercise  of  tlie  physically  active  branch, 
of  the  same  derivatively  active  faculty  ; ante- 
cedently to  the  perlbrmancc  of  these  several 
operations,  the  detorraination  to  i;eri’orin  them 
was  an  exorcise  of  the  originally  active  faculty, 
the  volitional. 

Descemliug  lower  and  lower  into  tlio  region 
of  particulars,  with  logic  for  its  guide,  sooner 
or  later  the  mind  would  conic  to  that  list  of 
faculties  which,  as  already  intimuted,  corre- 
.spoud  not  only  in  nature,  but,  with  little  ex- 
ceptioneven  in  name,  with  the  articles  already 
brouglit  to  view  under  tlie  general  name  of 
operations, — so  many  operations,  so  many  fa- 
culties ; corresponding  to  each  operation,  a 
faculty  considered  and  spoken  of  as  if  enabling 
a man  to  perform  that  .same  operation. 

Suction  VI. 

Characteristic  the.  Fifth. 

Main  lustrument  of  Loyic. 

The  grand  instrument  of  tiiought,  in  general, 
and  of  thought  directed  to  the  purposes  of 
loyic,  in  particular,  is  the  faculty  of  discourse, 
incliuling  tlie  faculty  oi  speech. 

Under  the  head  of  operations,  in  or  to  the 
performance  of  which  logic  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  serviceable,  mention  was  made  of  tlie 
faculty  of  e.rpression,  of  discourse,  of  conrerse. 
Correspondent  to  this,  as  to  any  otiier  opera- 
tion, a demand  may  exist,  and  at  any  rate  in 
the  present  instance,  docs  exist  for  the  mention 
of  a correspondent say  the  faculty  of 
giving  expre-ssion  to  thought,  the  faculty  of 
carrying  on  discourse,  the  faculty  of  holding 
converse  with  other  persons,  or  say  more  con- 
cisely, the  faculty  of  discourse,  the  faculty  of 
converse,  of  whicli  the  faculty  of  speech  is  but 
a modification,  and  no  more  tlian  one  out  of 
several  modifications. 

By  means  of  this  faculty,  by  the  perfonn- 
aiioe  of  tlie  correspondent  oiierations,  a corro- 
1 spondciit  product  has,  in  every  nation,  in  every 
tribe  or  group  of  human  beings,  howsoever 
barbarous  and  iiniiistructed,  been  brought  into 
existence.  Numberless  are  the  shapes  in 
winch  the  product  has,  among  different  assem- 
blages and  races  of  men,  made  its  appearance. 
In  whatsoever  of  these  shapes  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  one  general  appellation, /a 
— a language,  is  applicable  for  the  designation, 
of  tlie  collection  of  audible  siyns,  of  vyhich, 
with  or  without  a correspondent  collection  of 
I visible  siyns  or  characters,  it  is  composed.  So 
many  dilierent  collections  of  these  signs  em- 
ployed by  so  many  different  tribes  in  the  de- 
signation of  the  same  collection  of  ideas,  so 
many  different  languagea. 
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Of  the  sort  of  proiliict  thus  cveryv/liere 
formed,  so  great  is  the  importauce,  so  univer- 
sally extensive  the  uae,  that  for  all  sorts  of 
inirposcs  there  may  bo  convenience  in  con- 
sidering it,  and  s{(oaking  of  it,  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  instrument  iu  the  hand  of  tlic 
fiiind,  and  more  partieiilarly  in  the  hand  of 
logic. 

That  language  is  an  instrument  of  discourse, 
of  converse,  of  eoinmunieation  hetween  one 
miiid  and  another,  that  it  is  the  product  of  the 
sort  of  operation  called  e.rpn>si>wii,u  hcoHrsc,con- 
■rcr.se, — the  Avork  of  the  correspouilcnt  faculty : 
JO  speak  of  it  in  any  .such  v.-ay  is  hut  tautology. 
I3'.it,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  it  is  an  in- 
strument not  only  of  cUsenvrse,  hut  of  thwujlit 
it.-:elf  ; an  iiislrumont  hy  which  not  only  arc 
perceptions  and  ideas  eo/ion.-fnictiPr/, but  ideas 
are  foiancd — an  in.-trumeut  without  the  aid  of 
which  a man  won.ld  neither  he  able  to  eom- 
nuinicate  to  other  minds  any  part  of  the 
thoughts  of  whicli  the  stock  of  his  own  mind 
consisted,  but  without  wiiicli  the  gveatoat  stock 
ofth.ose  possessio?is  which  it  would  bepo-ssiblc 
to  accu'.uulatc  iu  his  miiul,  would  he  brit  iu 
an  iiicoiisid.eral>le  degree  more  ample  than  that 
rviih  tvhich  the  mind  of  the  species  of  animal, 
be  it  what  it  may,  which,  iu  tlie  scale  of  per- 
feotioii,  approaches  tlio  nearest  to  his  oavu,  is 
commonly  proviiied.'^ 

Aeeovdiugly,  Vvhile  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  hehl  up  to  view  in  the 
character  of  an  instrument,  an  instrument  of 
thought  as  well  as  eouverce,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  taken  for  the  subject  of  converse  ; it  has, 
moi-eover,  fir.st,  in  tb.e  character  of  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  tlum  in  the  character  of  an 
instrinncnt  of  converse  been  employed  and 
operated  with. 

Si-rnox  VII. 

Charada  htic  the  Sb.ih. 

J'lnidiovs  of  loi/ic,  ov  functions  to  the  per- 
formance or  exercise  of  which,  in  relation  to 
otiior  arts  and  .sciences,  logic  gives  direction 
and  assi;;t.ance. 

By  the  word/«nc/ma.s,  if  it  he  not  consid- 
ered as  exactly  synonymous  to  the  word  opc- 
r’ft'djinu  the  mind  will  naturally  )>e  led  to  the 
idea  of  the  sort  of  person  expressed  by  its  con- 
jugate findiuiiarj/ — n ftnidiui>ai\!;,  co)isidered 
in  ilie  character  of  a person,  hy  whom,  in  vir- 
tue of  some  special  oi'.gagement  taken,  or  task 
nudertaken  by  him,  tlicsc  several  ojicrations 
Will,  in  tbe  prosecution  of  some  special  design 
or  othei'.  in  relation  to  this  or  that  suliject  or 
fiubjecl-nuttter,  conie  to  be  performed. 

1.  Learning.  2.  Using,  practising,  employ- 
ing, or  applying.  3.  Teaching.  4.  Improv- 


Of  the  di.>tieg;',i.‘bfiblc  clas.'cs  of  operation.^  in 
■vvliicb  tbe  buiiuin  miuil  is  wont  to  exercise  it.=e!f, 
tl'.c  fonnation  and  emj  loymcnt  of  tb.is  ir.stnimont, 
viz.  di.scoursc  i.'^  or.e,  niid  of  llic  others  tiicrc  is  not 
o'.io  to  wbicli  it  is  not  in  a high  degree  lubsc!  vient. 


ing — viz.  the  aapdrement,  the  art,  the  science 
iu  question  : to  one  or  other  of  the.se  heads 
may  be  rcfeiTed  whatsoever  course  of  opera- 
tions, considered  as  having  for  their  ideal  sub- 
jeet-inatter,  any  branch  of  art  or  science, 
have  been  in  n.sc  to  be  considered  as  capable 
of  being  designated  by  the  name  of  functions, 
any  or  all  of  them  capable  of  being  at  tlie  same 
or  at  dilferent  times  exerci.scd  by  the  same 
liaiicl,  but  all  of  them  capable  of  being  con- 
sidered as  tbe  work  of  so  many  dilferent  bauds, 
or  of  the  same  hands  at  different  points  of  time. 

Of  the  courses  or  modes  of  action,  for  the 
designation  of  whicli  the  v/ord  operation  was 
employed,  some  there  may  be  that  may  be 
found  pre-eminently  or  even  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  or  that  branch  of  art  or  science, 
inapplicable  to  this  or  that  other. 

Of  the  more  exten.sive  courses  of  action  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  word  function  is 
here  employed,  there  is  not  one  tliat  is  not 
alike  applicable,  without  exception  or  distinc- 
tion, to  every  branch  of  art  and  science. 

Section  VIII. 

Cluimcteristic  the  It^cxeutU. 

Uses  of  Lofc,  or  Uses  to  ichich  Logic  is 
apjdlcaUc. 

In  this  ca.se,  as  in  every  other,  iu  the  instance 
of  this  art  as  in  regard  to  any  other,  a use  is 
either  a modification  of  the  universal  end,  i.  e. 
Kell-being,  or  a subordinate  and  sub.servicnt 
end,  i.  e.  a vieans  cajiable  of  being  employed 
in  contributing  towards  that  same  universal 
end. 

Be  tlie  tiling,  be  the  object  what  it  may,  if 
it  neither  perform,  nor  contribute  to  the  per- 
formance of  service  in  either  of  these  shapes, 
it  i.s  of  no  use,-— real  use  it  has  none. 

if  it  have  anything  belonging  to  it  that  can, 
with  propriety  and  intelligibility,  be  termed 
use,  it  must  be  either  by  giving  increase  in  a 
direct  v.uiy  to  the  aggregate  mass  of  pleasure, 
or  by  apiilying  defalcation  to  the  aggregate 
mass  of  pain  ; or  else  by  contributing  or  tend- 
ing to  contribute,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  tliO 
production  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  tho.se 
ever  desirable  and  ultimately  only  desirable 
eliect.'. 

Of  tl’.c  field  of  exorcise  of  this  art  a sketch 
has  already  been  given  above  ; the  aggi’cgatc 
of  its  uses  is  coexten.sive  with  that  field. 

Operations,  faculties,  main-insi nnnent  func- 
tions— tbe  relation  borne  by  logic  to  all  ilie.‘-e 
articles  has  just  been  brouglit  to  view  ; by  the 
art  of  logic,  assistance  and  direction  is  given 
to  the  mind,  in  tlic  carrying  on  of  all  tlie.se  its 
various  op>erations,  in  the  exercise  of  tlie.se  its 
faculties,  in  tbe  giving  eniployinent  to  that 
main  instrument,  in  tbe  performance  of  these 
its  fiinetioiis.  Thus  e.xttnsive  and  diversified 
are  its  uses  : always  remembered  that  on  each 
occasion  it  is  only  in  so  far  a.s,  in  and  by  the 
direction  and  a.ssistance  so  given  by  it,  in- 


creas?  is,  in  somo  shape  or  other,  given  to  the 
balamv,  on  the  side  of  happiness,  that  a>iy  use 
that  can  be  made  of  this  or  any  other  instru- 
ment can  be  of  any  real  raf  ue. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Prercnmita:  or,  Prdimhinry  and  General  In- 

dicaimts  conceriiiuj  Lo<jlc,  accordiiuj  to  tlia 

Aristotelians. 

Section  I. 

DcfmitionofLofjic  according  to  the  Aristotelians. 

“ An  instrumental  art,  directing  our  mind 
into  the  cognition  of  all  things  that  arc  intel- 
ligible.”* Such,  according  to  Sanderson,  is 
the  definition  of  Logic,  as  given  by  the  School 
of  Aristotle. 

Before  the  above,  in  the  semblance  of  a de- 
finition, conics  this  short  locution — Logic  is  the 
art  of  reason.  For  recollection,  this  short 
phrase  may  not  impossibly  have  its  use  ; for 
instruction,  for  original  instruction,  it  is  notin 
the  nature  of  it  to  serve. 

By  this  art — such  according  to  the  account 
thus  given  of  it  is  its  nature — the  hnmau  mind 
is  directed.  Good,  for  so  it  is  said  to  be  by 
any  other  art,  by  every  one  of  those  fictitious 
entities  that  bear  the  name  of  art,  Directed  ? 
— but  into  and  in  rvliat  ? — Into  knoivledgo — 
knowledite  of  all  things  intelligible,  the  only 
things  capable  of  being  kiiorvn,  subjectible  to 
the  dominion  of  knowledge  : into  knowledge, 
but  into  nothing  else. 

Meantime,  unfortunately,  of  tlie  field  which 
nature  has  throuui  open  to  the  dominion  of 
Logic,  but  over  no  more  than  one  part  out  of 
two,  nor  that  the  most  useful,  did  the  Gi-ecian 
philosopher,  in  so  far  as  this  account  of  what 
he  did  is  the  true  one,  cast  forth  his  shoe.  In 
point  of  use,  of  real  utility,  and  thence,  in  point 
of  real  worth  and  true  dignity,  in  so  far  as  things 
are  separate  or  separable,  knowledge  is  in- 
ferior to  art  ; so  much  so,  that  separated  from 
irt,  all  the  knowledge  Avliicli  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  containing,  would  be  of  no  use. 
According  to  their  own  showing,  the  logic  of 
the  Aristotelians  is  but  an  useless,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  a worthless  art  ; and  so  in 
respect  of  no  .small  part,  though  not  the  whole 
of  it,  will  it  be  found. 

Even  before  the  first  sort  of  vague  and  im- 
instructive  definition  is  completed,  comes  a 
parenthesis  by  which,  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
extent  attributed  to  the  art  by  those  its  culti- 
vators, intimation  is  given.  “ Logic,”  says  the 
Bishop’s  Compendium,  “ which,  according  to 
the  figure  of  synecdoche,  is  also  called  dialeo- 


* “ Ars  instnimcntalis  dirigeiis  mentem  nostr.am 
in  cognitionem  omnium  intelligibilium.”  Sander- 
son, lib.  i.  cap.  i.  The  author’s  reasons  for  reier- 
ring  to  Sanderson  as  his  text-hook  of  the  Aris- 
totelian system  will  bo  found  abo\  e,  p.  217. — Pd. 


tica  the  figure  cf  synecdoche  is  that  figure 
of  risatoric  by  wluch  the  part  i.s  pul  instead  of 
tlie  wliolc.  A very  inauspicious  commence- 
ment tlii?  far  a treatise  on  an  art  whicli,  as 
to  one  of  its  most  useful  branches,  i.s  the  art 
of  correct  expression  and  true  representation. 
Before  so  mueli  as  the  definition  of  it  is  com- 
pleted, in  comes  a formulary,  taken  from  that 
art  which,  with  little  impropriety,  might  be 
termed  the  art  of  misrepresentation. 

Again  : the  art  called  Logic  the  same  art, 
say  they,  as  the  art  called  iJialectics,  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  the  art  of  disputatiou, 
viz.  in  mood  and  figure.  Yv'liat  is  true  of  the 
art  of  Logic  is,  tliat  this  ai’t  of  disputation 
forms  part  and  parcel  of  it ; but  is  it  tlience 
also  true  that  logic,  and  the  art  of  disputation, 
are  one  and  the  same  object  ? — that  these 
names  arc  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing  ! 
If  so,  then  is  a tree,  and  a branch  of  that  same 
tree,  tlie  same  things. 

Again,  Logic,  aoeordiiig  to  the  defiiiiiion 
given  of  it  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers  is  an 
art,  the  effect,  or  at  least  the  aim  of  u-bich  is 
to  lead  a man  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
intelligible.  By  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  pbi- 
losojihers  in  general,  knowledge  taken  in  the 
aggregate  was  an  object,  on  wliich,  to  judge 
from  the  comparative  degree  of  attention  paid 
to  it,  and  from  the  comparative  quantity  of 
discourse  bestowed  upon  it,  a greater  value 
was  set  then  upon  happiness  itself  ; and  as  to 
its  connexion  witli  happiness,  either  it  was 
regarded  as  something  more  valuable  than 
happiness,  or  as  something  from  the  possession 
of  which,  in  whatever  part  or  shape,  at  lea.-t 
an  equal  quantity  of  happiness  would  follov^-, 
as  of  course. 

Knowledge,  or  something  that  with  them 
passed  for  knowledge,  was  the  prerogative 
possession  of  these  teachers  and  tlieir  disciples  ; 
for  happiness,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  was  com- 
posed of  pleasures  and  exemptions  from  pain.':, 
a capacity  at  least  was  shared  with  them  by 
the  vulgar  herd  : hence  the  trausceudent  and 
independent  value  ascribed  by  them  to  every- 
thing that  went  by  the  name  of  knowledge,  or 
afforded  anything  like  a promise  or  pro.spect 
of  leading  to  it. 

But  happiness,  including  everything  that  for 
its  own  sake  is  w’orth  having,  everythingthat  i:i 
itself  is  of  any  value,  logic,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  in  every  p:ii  t 
conducive  to  ; and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  m 
so  conducive,  that  it  is  worth  knowing — that 
an  acquaintance  with  it  is  of  any  value. 

Section  II. 

Uses  of  Logic — Utilitates,  according  to  the 
Aristotelians. 

As  to  the  uses  of  Logic — viz.  of  their  Logic 
— none,  though  this  topic  has  been  brought  to 
view  by  them,  have  the  Aristotelians  been 
able  to  find : practice,  they  say,  will  bring 
them  to  view.  But  if  practice  will,  as  they 
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are  pleased  to  find  it  convciiicut  to  suppose, 
firing  tiiem  to  the  view  of  the  learner,  why 
not  to  that  of  the  teaoiicr  ; and  if  so  it  be  that 
to  his  view  it  have  brought  them,  why  not 
specify  them  here  at  once,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  ease  of  all  the  other  topics. 

Inilistinct,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  no- 
tions attached  by  these  logicians  to  the  word 
nfifitas.  Else,  instead  of  referring  under  the 
name  of  practice  to  the  casual  observation  of 
each  scholar,  how  could  they  have  avoided  re- 
ferring to  tlie  indication  which  they  them- 
selves had  but  that  instant  been  giving.  Ne- 
cessary is  this  art,  say  they,  to  the  acquisition 
of  every  (risclpHiie,  i.  e.  of  everything  that  is, 
or  can  be  the  subject  of  instruction,  by  which, 
if  they  mean  anything,  they  mean  everything 
that  is,  or  can  be  the  subject  of  anything  that 
ever  did  go,  or  ever  can  go,  by  any  such  name 
as  either  tliat  of  art  or  that  of  science.  So 
many  disciplines,  so  many  uses — for  each  dis- 
cipline a distinct,  intelligible,  and  undeniable 
use — subsequently  to  which, in  relation  to  each 
such  discipline,  might  have  come  the  inquiry 
into  the  particular  mode  in  which  it  adminis- 
ters to  well-being.  How  much  more  instruc- 
tive and  sati.sfactory  would  this  indication 
have  been,  how  much  more  commensurate 
with  the  truth,  how  much  more  honourable  to 
the  art,  would  have  been  such  an  indication  of 
the  uses,  than  the  vague  and  self-humiliating 
put  off ; — go,  look  for  them  ! — what  they  are 
we  cannot  tell  you  : if  you  have  good  luck, 
sometime  or  other  you  may  find  some  of  them 
yourselves. 

Section  III. 

Erid  of  Logic — Finis,  accordhuj  to  the  Arhio- 
teliauB. 

After  the  topic  of  the  vreg  of  Logic — the  uti- 
litates,  and  not  before,  conies  in  that  list,  the 
topic  of  the  endyfiiis  ejur  {rcUlcct  logica;)  i.  e. 
the  general  end.  But  of  Logic,  as  of  anything 
else,  what  are  the  tins  but  either  so  many  mo- 
difications of  the  general,  the  universal  end, 
or  so  many  means  tending  to  the  attainment 
of  it  ? If  so,  fir.-  t should  have  come  the  end, 
after  that  the  nses  ; first  the  genus,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  specie.s. 

This  end  of  logic,  this  end,  when  it  does 
come,  what  is  it '!  Is  it  the  uiiivcr.sal,  the  .sole 
universal  cud — actually,  as  well  as  fitly  and 
properly,  the  universal  end — well-being,  i.  c. 
the  ma.vimuin  of  ideasnros  alloyed  by  tiie  mi- 
nimum of  pains  1 Not  it,  indeed  : no  such 
amj/litudedocs  it  [los.ses.^;.  It  i.s  confined, in  the 
first  [ilace,  to  mere  knowledge.  But  o.NCCiit,  and 
in  so  far  as  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  leads  to 
and  is  productive  of  woll-heing— a balance  on 
the  side  of  happiiies.s,  wdiat  is  all  the  know- 
ledge in  the  worul  worth  ? Just  nothing. 

In  the  nc.xt  place,  though  the  whole  of 
knowledge  it  might  be,  and  still  be  worth  no- 
tiiing,  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  whole  of  know- 
ledge. Persons  and  things — under  one  or  other 


of  these  heads,  may'be  comprised  the  subjects 
of  knowledge  ; of  the  two,  persons  a man 
would  be  apt  to  think  the  most  interesting  ; 
but  to  persons,  to  what  belongs  to  persons,  it 
does  not  so  much  as  profess  to  extend  : it 
confines  itself,  and  most  pointedly,  to  things. 
Finis  Ycro  miictis,  coi/nitio  scilicet  rerum. 

Knoidedge  of  things,  viz.  cither  scientifiu 
alone,  or  at  least  scientific  with  the  addition, 
of  unscientific.  Knowledge  of  tliini/s,  cognith 
rerum ; beyond  this  even  the  pretensions  of 
the  Ari.stotclians,  at  any  rate  any  distinct  and 
cx])licit  pretensions  do  not  extend. 

Far,  indeed,  however,  were  their  actual 
attainments,  for  even  their  actual  researche.s 
from  coming  up  to  these  proteusioms,  , 

The  knowledge  of  words,  viz.  the  import  of 
words, — this  was  the  utmost  point,  within  this 
field  was  contained  the  sum-total  of  their  re- 
searclics. 

A certain  sort  of  coincidence,  to  exhibit  a 
demonstration,  so  they  termed  it,  was  with 
them  the  great  work,  the  object,  and,  if  attained, 
the  fruit  of  all  their  ingenuity,  and  of  all  their 
labours. 

This  demonstration,  when  e.xbibited,  what 
did  it  amount  to  1 — an  indication  of  a certain 
mode  and  degree  of  coincidence  between  tho 
import  of  two  words,  aiuhnotliing  more. 

But  Ibis  exploit,  wliat  did  it  require  ? It 
required  that  to  all  the  several  words  em- 
ployed the  same  import  should  have  been 
annexed  by  the  disputing  parties.  Suppose 
this  identity  to  have  place,  then  if  the  demon- 
stration were  correct,  the  opponent  could  not 
deny  it  without  falling  into  a contradiction  of 
terms.  But  this  necessary  condition  suppose 
it  in  any  jiart  wanting,  in  this  case  no  demon- 
stration could  take  place  ; not  so  much  as 
this  faint  semblance  of  and  spurious  substi- 
tute for  knowledge. 

Experience,  observation,  and  experiment, 
those  were  tho  only  processes  by  wiiicli  real 
knowledge  could  bo  obtained  ; and  by  the 
boasted  art  of  logical  demonstration,  to  what 
extent  soever  employed,  nota  particle  of  know- 
ledge Avas  obtained  through  any  one  of  these 
sources. 

Of  this  a.ssumiiig  science,  thus  worthless  was 
tho  end. 

In  truth,  it  was  not  simply  Avorthlcs.s,  it  was 
positively  pernicious.  It  was  pernicious  by 
(Iraiving  aside  and  kcei)ing  mankind  for  so 
many  ages  out  of  tlie  only  instructive  track  of 
study,  as  above-mentioned,  into  and  in  this 
uninstrnctivc  one. 

But  out  of  an  ill-directed  pursuit,  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  useful  results  may  col- 
laterally, and,  as  it  were  by  a side-wind,  Le 
brought  to  liglit. 

Tliough  of  all  the  propositions  tlius  demon- 
strated or  dcmon.strable,  the  value  wa.s,  is,  and 
ever  will  be  equal  to  0;  tbongb  logical  demon- 
stration, the  fruit  of  all  this  labour,  was  and 
is  delusion ; yet  of  the  operations  which  had 
no  other  object  than  the  formation  and  matur- 
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ation  of  this  fruit,  many  there  are  which  have 
been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  he  found,  aj)- 
plicablo  to  and  continually  applied  to  real  and 
most  important  uses. 

The  demonstration  of  the  Aristotelian  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  philoso- 
•pher’s  stone.  The  stone  was  a nonentity  ; but 
in  seekin,"  for  this  nonentity,  real  entities, 
pregnant  with  real  and  important  uses,  were 
discovered  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  : for 
though  the  stone  was  never  discovered,  multi- 
tudes of  substances  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  medicine  aiid  the  arts  were  brought  to  light. 

Section  IV. 

Functions  of  Loyic — Officia  according  to  the 

Aristotelians. 

Of  these  no  unapt  description  is  given.  It 
is  by  these  functions,  as  by  so  many  means, 
that  Logic  operates  towards  the  attaimuent 
of  its  end. 

According  to  this  account,  those  of  da — 
these  functions  seem  to  coincide  with  sufficient 
exactness,  at  least,  as  far  as  they  extend,  with 
the  articles  herein  above  brought  to  view  by 
the  name  of  operations,— operations  of  the 
human  mind,  or  ratlier  of  the  whole  human 
frame,  mind  and  body  together,  to  all  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  Logic  is,  or  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  subservient ; — all  of  them, 
in  some  way  or  othei',  directed  to,  and  leading 
to  the  universal  end  to  which,  by  the  guidance 
it  is  capable  of  aiTording  to  them.  Logic  itself 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  lead. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  nature  of  these 
functions,  these  means,  these  operations.  But 
a list,  the  particular  list,  any  particular  list, 

• — anything  approacliing,  or  so  much  as  pre- 
tending itself  to  be,  or  to  lead  to  the  finding 
or  formation  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
complete  list,  where  shall  it  be  found  ? As- 
suredly not  in  tbe  custody  or  power  of  the.se 
philosophers.  Of  these  functions,  some  there 
arc — wl’.at,  or  so  much  as  how  many,  they 
cannot  tell.  Three,  liowever,  but  no  more 
than  three,  are  what  they  know  of,  viz.  defini- 
tion, division,  and  ratiocination. 

Concerning  these  several  functions  of  Logic 
or  mental  operations,  how  indistinct  and  iiiade- 
quato  were  the  notions  of  the.se  Logicians  will 
be  seen  in  anotlier  place. 

Section  V. 

Ohjcct,  Matter,  and  Suhyccts,  according  to  the 
Aristotelians. 

Of  this  first  chapter  in  Sandcr.son,  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  strings  of  words*  to  which 

* Sanderson,  p.  ‘2. — Clhjcctnm  Logic®  primario 
est,  mens  humuna;  unde  et  Logic®  nomcn,  velut 
uirl  t5  Xoyov  id  est  ratione  : — secundario  etiiim  et 
orotio,  qu®  et  ipsa  Xoyos  dicta  est  qua  sc.  sensa 
mentis  nostr®  loquendo  exprimimus. 

Alateria  circa  qtiam  versatur,  est  omne  illud,  sive 
ens,  sive  non  ens,  quod  vel  inente  complicti  vel 


no  intelligible  meaning  has  ever  been  attach- 
ed, and  of  which  "no  use,  no  intelligible,  no 
sensible  u.se,  has  ever  been  made,  or  been 
attempted  to  be  made,  which,  without  any  the 
smallest  loss,  and  with  no  small  advantage,  if 
saving  of  time  and  labour  be  an  advantage, 
the  reader  may  well  spare  himself  the  study 
of.  Primary  object,  tlie  mind  ; .secondary  ob- 
ject, ; subject-matter,  viz.  being  and 

non-bciiig  ; formal  reason,  the  second  intention  : 
logical  instruments,  so  many  second  notions : 
— all  these  so  many  other  subjects. 

Words  more  and  more  ; confusion  thicker 
and  thicker  : a v.'ood  in  tvhich,  the  further  a 
mail  proceeds,  or  attempts  to  proceed,  the 
more  inextricably  he  will  be  bewildered. 
Greek,  as  usual,  called  in,  and  why  ? — that  a 
meaning,  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the 
Latin,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  Greel:. 

The  subject  of  Logic, — a subject  of  infor- 
mation, of  operation,  or  of  tractation  : tlic 
subject  of  information,  primarily  the  human 
mind — secondarily  discourse  or  language.  The 
subject  of  operation,  the  material  subject, 
alias  a theme,  or  th.e  theme,  alias  an  intelligible 
q^^estion,  alias  a v3»t«, — (a  warming  pan, 

a dripping  pan,  or  a patty  pan,  would  havo 
been  equally  iu.structive.)  The  subject  of 
tractation,  the  formal  subject,  wliicli,  if  lola-i 
and  adequate,  is  a,  or  the,  second  intentiun  ; 
if  principal,  a syllogism,  or  more  specially  a 
demonstration.  In  all  this  heap  of  words  will 
anything  useful,  or  so  much  as  intelligible, 
ever  be  found  1 

CilArTLR  IV. 

OF  ARI-STOTU-fs  PREDICA?! E.NTS  AM)  FOST- 
FREDICA-UENTS. 

Sectio.x  I. 

Of  the  Ten  Fredkaments. 

Ari.stotle’s  Ten  rrcdicauicnts  are  all  of 
them  either  names  of  real  entities  or  names 
of  fictitious  entities. 

oratione  eloqui  possumus.  Ratio  autem  formalis 
considerandl  est  sectnuin  intentio.  Logicus  vtriin 
considcrat  omnia  tlieniata,  non  secundum  proprias 
ipsorum  natur.is,  sed  in  quantum  Toriica  in.'lru- 
mcnia  ( qiue  sunt  seettndee  notionesj  sunt  cis  aj.pli- 
cabilia.  Hinc  Logic®  pro  diversa  ratione  multiplex 
assignaii  potest  subjecium. 

'Informationis  (sive  f Primario  mens  hu- 
objcctum)  est  >»'}'oy  < vmiia,  sive  Ratio. 

. id  est.  I Secimdario  Oratiot 

8 ^ 

g)  Operationis  (sivo  subjectum  matcriale)  est 
1-3  Thema  sou  Questio  intelligibilis  trav  vstirir. 

s i 

2 Totale  et  adequatum 

estsccunduiutentio. 
'"a  Tractationis  (sive  sub-  j Principalc  est  Si/lh- 

^ jeetum  formale.)  gismus ; vel  etiam 

magis  specialiter, 
Demonstndio 
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1.  Substance,  the  fii-st  upon  the  list,  is  a 
name  of  a real  entity, — of  a species  of  real 
entity,— the  only  species  of  real  entity  that  is 
■perceptible,  that  belongs  to  tlic  class  of  per- 
ceptible ones. 

The  nine  names  of  fictitious  entitles  are 
distinguishable  into  two  groups. 

2.  and  3.  Group  the  first,  and^jfa- 

Vitij.  Both  these  are  atfcctions  of  substance, 
i.  e.  of  .substances  of  bodies, — of  the  bodies 
the  o.\i.-tence  of  which  is  made  kiunvn  to  us 
by  our  senses.  According  to  the  sort  of  fic- 
tion whicli,  in  these  instances,  is  necessary  to 
the  purpose  of  discourse,  quantity  is,  as  it 
were,  a smaller  body,  which  is  hi  the  sub- 
stance ill  question,  or  a larger  body  in  which 
tlie  substance  in  question  is.  Quality  is  also, 
as  it  veere,  a small  body  hi  which  the  sub- 
stance ill  qnc.stion  is,  or  it  is  a sort  of  object 
of,  i.  e.  from  which  the  substance  of  whicli  it 
is  the  aifection  is  considered  as  issuing  ; — a 
man  is  said  to  be  o/a  quality. 

Ill  neither  of  these  two  cases  does  any  ob- 
ject necessarily  come  in  question  other  than 
the  substance  or  body,  real  or  fictitious,  of 
which  they  are  respectively  the  affections. 

4.  In  the  instance  of  all  the  remaining  pre- 
dicaments, seven  in  number,  the  predicament 
is  the  name  of  a relation.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance, relation  is  itself  the  name  of  the  pre- 
dicament, and  tl’.is  name  is  the  generic  name 
with  reference  to  which  all  the  remaining  pre- 
dicaments are  specific  ones.  They  arc  all  of 
them  so  many  species  of  relation. 

Of  a relation  it  i.s  the  essential  character  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  two  objects,  bcticcen 
which  the  relation  is  spoken  of  as  subsisting. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  image,  the  sort  of  fictitious 
picture  wliich  the  mind  presents  to  itself ; two 
objects — two  bodies,  of  any  sort,  A and  B — 
between  them,  an  interval  of  space.  In  that 
interval  the  fictitious  body,  the  relation,  i.s 
conceived  a.s  idaced, — for  such  is  the  picture 
exhibited  to  the  mind  by  the  word  between,  as 
often  as  it  is  applied  to  two  bodies — to  two 
sub.stanccs  of  any  kind. 

.5.  and  C.  By  tlie  words  actio  and  paesio  are 
brought  to  view  two  of  these  fictitious  bodies, 
between  which  the  particular  species  of  rela- 
tion rc.spoc'.ivcly  denominated  by  them  are 
considered  and  represented  as  subsisting,  or 
having  place. 

cannot  be  conceived  of  with- 
out actio,  action.  Concerning  actio,  action,  the 
truth  of  that  proposition,  if  it  be  true,  seems 
not  quite  so  clear.  Suppose  a body  moving 
along  in  space  : true  it  is  that  it  has  no  other 
body  on  vchich  it  acts  ; but  it  seems  too  much 
to  say  that  it  doe.-t  not  act.  To  move  is  it  not 
to  act  { Every  motion  is  it  not  a species  of 
action  ? 

7.  and  .9.  By  the  word  nbi  may  be  considered 
as  designated  j'/ffcv,  with  the  several  modifica- 
tions and  relations  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

By  the  word  sitn.‘!,  site,  position,  is  on  other 
occasions  designated  the  same  object, ;;7«cc,  or, 


at  any  rate,  the  mode  of  being  of  the  body,  or 
portion  of  matter  in  question,  with  reference 
to  place,  i.  c.  with  reference  to  its  distance 
from  otlicr  bodies. 

In  Sanderson’s  Compendium,  a distich  is 
inserted,  in  and  by  which  exemplification  of 
all  these  several  predicaments  i.s  exhibited.  In 
the  explanation  thus  given, 1 shall  stand, 
is  given  as  the  exemplification  of  the  word 
situs.  Standhiij,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  face  of 
the  exemplification  as  it  stands  in  these  two 
verses  in  question,  is  a posture  of  the  body,  of 
the  lunuan  body.  But  a posture, — that  of 
standing— what  is  it  ? It  is  the  result  of  the 
po.sition  or  situation  of  the  situs  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  in  quesliuu  with  reference 
to  eacli  other. 

Here,  then,  is  a predicament,  situs,  whicli  is 
but  a modification  of,  and  has,  accordingly, 
already  been  brought  to  view  by  and  under 
a former  predicament,  ubi. 

8.  Two  oilier  incongruities  are,  moreover, 
here  observable. — 

1.  In  tlie  first  place,  in  company  and  on  a 
level  with  the  eight  other  names  of  predica- 
ments, whicli  names  are  all  of  them,  as  it  was 
fit  they  should  be,  so  many  names  of  objects, — 
nouns  substantives,  come  a pair  of  adverbs, 
viz.  uhi,  where,  and  quando,  wlieii. 

2.  In  the  next  place  comes  an  instance  of 
disorder.  Between  the  two  words  here  em- 
ployed to  designate  place,  viz.  ubi  and  situs, 
comes  the  word  quando,  employed  to  designate 
time. 

1 0.  JTabitus,  vesture,  human  clothing,  for  such 
i.s  the  intimation  given  by  tlie  corresponding 
portion  of  the  illustrative  distich,  nec  tunica- 
tus  ero.* 

But  clothing,  human  clotliing,  is  it  not  a 
substance  ? liere,  then,  we  have  given,  in  the 
character  of  the  name  of  a predicament  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  rest,  an  article  included  un- 
der one  of  them,  viz.  the  first. 

Clotliing,  a predicament  distinct  from  sub- 
stance ? On  equal  ground  might  additional  pre- 
dicaments, in  any  number,  be  stated  as  having 
existence,  as  being  entitled  to  a place  upon 
the  list,  many  of  them,  perhaps  most,  a better 
title. 

A curious  predicament,  a predicament,  the 
cxeniplificatioii  of  which  is  mere  matter  of  con- 
tingency, a predicament  whicli,  at  one  time, 
had  no  existence,  wliich  in  one  place  has,  in 
another  place  has  not,  existence  at  tliis  present 
time. 

Before  eating  of  the  fatal  apple,  neither 
Adam,  nor  Eve  liis  wife,  had  any  clothing, — 
had  possession,  or  .so  much  as  any  idea  of  any 
such  predicament.  In  fact,  it  had  not  any 


* The  eighth  c.ategory  of  Aristotle,  correspond- 
ing with  the  tenth  of  Sanderson,  (ix*".)  is  gene- 
rail)-  translated  huttcre,  or  possession  ; <ri(i  th  !x“t 
is  likewise  the  title  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  tlie 
categories,  criticised  in  the  following  page  in  its 
position  among  the  Post- Predicaments. — A'<7. 
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cxempliScation  or  any  existence.  At  the  very 
instant  of  its  being  placed,  the  fir-st  fig  loaf 
that  was  ever  placed,  gave  birth  to  this  pre- 
ilicament,  gave  birth  to  the  first  individual 
from  which  the  species,  such  as  it  is,  pregnant 
with  all  the  individuals  tliat  ever  belonged  to 
it,  took  its  rise. 

Sectio.v  II. 

Of  Aristotle’s  Post-Predicaments. 

Taken  together,  Aristotle’s  Ten  Prcdica- 
nieiits  were  to  include  everything  wh.atsoever. 
Yet,  after  this  list  of  predioanients,  comes 
presently  a list  of  five  other  articles  under  the 
name  of  Post-Predicaments. 

These  five,  how  come  they  to  be  separated 
from  the  ten  ? For  the  designation  of  them, 
how  hajrpcncd  it  that  a separate  and  different 
plan  has  been  adopted  ? 

Look  at  them  and  you  will  see  out  of  the 
five,  one,  viz.  the  last  employed,  to  signify  a 
mixture  altogether  incongruoii.s,  the  other  four 
present  as  good  a title  as  any  of  the  original 
ten  to  admittance  into  the  learned  language. 

Motion,  though  in  this  ai>peudixious  list,  it 
occupies  a place  no  earlier  than  the  fourth  out 
of  the  five,  has  not  merely  as  good  a title  to  a 
place  upon  the  principal  list,  as  one  of  those 
original  ones,  wliieh  are  the  only  ones  to 
whom  a share  in  this  general  appellative  is 
allowed,  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  a better 
title  to  be  there. 

1.  Opposif to,  opposition.  This  is  manifestly 
a species  of  relation. 

Of  opposition,  the  Aristotelians  distinguish 
four  different  modes. 

2.  Prioritas,  priority.  This,  again,  is  an- 
other species  of  relation. 

3.  Simulttis,  simultaneity  ; — another  rela- 
tion, viz.  that  which  takes  place  betv/eeii  two 
objects  which,  with  reference  to  each  other, 
are  contemporary,  i.  c.  exist  in  or  during  the 
same  point  or  length  of  time. 

4.  Motus,  motion.  In  the  field  of  thought 
and  action,  this  is  an  object  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  extensive  use. 

Of  all  the  ten  Predicaments  there  is  not 
one,  substantia  excepted,  whose  title  to  a place 
upon  the  list  seems  so  uncontrovertible  as  that 
of  this  article.  It  is,  as  well  as  substance, 
matter,  body,  among  the  objects  of  which 
quantity  and  quality  are  predicablc.  Like 
substance  it  ought  to  have  prece<led  the.se  pre- 
dicanientn. 

Actio,  action,  the  fifth  of  the  predicaments 
is  but  a species  of  motion  related  to  motion  as 
a species  to  its  supcrordii.ate. 

For  its  non-admittance  into  the  list  of  pre- 
dicaments what  ])Ossitle  reason  can  have  pre- 
sented itself  ? 

6.  Fifth  and  last  of  these  rost-Predicameuts, 
Habere,  in  English — To  have. 

The  discourse  has.  at  this  period,  fallen  off 
into  nonsense,  or  something  very  near  of  kin 
to  it.  In  the  instauco  of  the  Ten  Predica- 


ments ; in  tlie  instance  of  the  four  first  of 
these  Post-Prcdicanieuts,  determinate  ideas, 
and  not  mere  words,  were  brought  to  view. 
A word  is  now  introduced  in  the  character  o! 
the  name  of  a Post-Predicament,  and  to  the 
word  no  determinate  idea  is  attached.  In  the 
way  of  specification,  what  is  given  is  not  the 
modification  of  an  idea,  but  a multitude  or 
number  of  sigiiificatioas  or  .senses  in  wliich  it 
has  happened  to  this  .same  word  to  have  been 
employed.  Eight  iu  number  are  tliese  speci- 
fications eiglit,  according  to  a statement  in 
a succeeding  cliapter,  is  the  number  of  tlie.so 
its  difierciit  significations.  Two,  and  no  more, 
were  the  dilfcreiit  significations  included  in 
the  Predicament  termed  habitus,  habit.  The.se 
two  form  two  out  of  the  eight  .significations 
ascribed  to  habere,  to  have,  this  last  of  the  Post- 
Predicaments. 


■ CHAPTER  V.* 

MODES  OF  DISCUSSIO.V. 

Section  I. 

Aristotelian  and  Socrat.ic  Modes — their 
Difference. 

To  inform,  to  be  informed,  to  persuade,  to 
expose  to  aversion  or  contempt,  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads  may  be  comprised,  it  is 
supposed,  the  supposed  good,  the  advantage, 
whatever  it  be,  which,  in  the  cliaracter  of 
an  object  or  end  in  view,  a man  can  have  on 
the  occasion  of  his  spontaneously  joining  in 
discourse. 

In  so  far  as  to  inform  or  be  informed  is  the 
whole  of  the  object  in  view,  the  seat  of  what 
passes  is  in  the  understanding, — in  so  far  as 
persuasion  or  exposure  are  in  view,  it  is  iu  the 
afi'eetious  ; — the  afi’oetions,  vdiiidi,  when  ex- 
cited to  a considerable  degree  of  intensity,  are 
termed  the  pa.ssions.+ 

Great  are  the  culoginms  th.at  have  been 
passed  upontlic  mode  of  di.spntation  that  bears 
th.e  name  of  Socrates,  compared  with  that  of 
Aristotle. — What  is  the  real  merit,  i.  e.  the 
real  u.se  of  it  1 

Thus  much  all  possible  modes  of  argumen- 
tation, cousciineutly  these,  among  the  rest, 
have  ill  common,  viz.  from  some  proposition  to 
which  assent  is  given  on  both  sides,  an  endea- 
vour on  the  part  of  the  comparatively  active 
collocutor  to  draw  from  the  comparatively 
passive  collceutor  an  .assent  to  a jiropositiou, 
to  which  the  assent  of  the  active  collocutor 
h.as  iilreaily  been  attached,  hut  to  which  the 
as.sent  of  the  pas.sivc  collocutor  has  not  been, 
or,  at  lea.st,  is  not  by  the  active  collocutor 


* The  iV.'icmcutavy  sections  which  have,  been 
brougbi-  togv'jier  :u  tins  cliapier,  were  probably  in- 
temied  to  be  iuciupinaied  with  ‘he  i")ialt;ctic  por- 
tion of  the  work,  .we  above,  f>.  2’ L ;. 

+ See  Table  uf.  spritkgs  sif  voL  i p.  l-'»- 
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supposed  to  be  as  yet  attached  : — whether  it 
be  tliat  the  mind  of  the  passive  collocutor  has 
not  as  yet  taken  its  side,  C'*  that  having  taken 
its  side,  the  side  it  has  taken  is  the  opposite 
side,  attaching  its  dissent  to  the  side  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  active  collocntov  has  attached 
its  assent, — its  assent  to  that  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  active  collocutor  has  attached  its 
dissent. 

In  any  form  of  argumentation  this  sort  of 
opposition  is,  if  not  in  actuality,  at  least,  in 
probability,  an  essential  feature,- — from  first 
to  last,  the  existence  of  it  is  in  contemplation, 

• — from  first  to  last,  on  the  part  of  the  active 
collocutor,  the  object  and  design  of  his  dis- 
course is,  to  exclude  it,  ami  if  not,  to  drive  it 
out,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  place. 

For  the  production  of  tlsis  cifoet  what  arc 
the  means  employed  ! — what  are  tlie  means 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  furnishes  \ This 
will  presently  be  visible. 

On  the  part  of  the  passive  collocutor,  the 
state  of  his  mind  with  referenee  to  that  of  the 
active  collocutor,  is,  as  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  his  discourse,  either  myafire  or  neutral ; 
for  simplicity  sake,  suppose  it,  according  to 
the  customary  supposition,  vctiatirc.  In  this 
case  the  discourse,  the  discussion,  is  termed  a 
controversy,  a debate. 

The  debate  is  carried  on  cither  with  or 
witliout  the  privity  of  a third  person  or  third 
persons.  According  to  tne  customary  suppo- 
sition, it  is  carried  on,  not  only  with  the  privity, 
hut  in  the  presence  of,  third  persons  in  an  in- 
definite number. 

Of  the  forms  ein])loyed  by  the  Aristotelians 
in  their  disputations,  the  function  or  immediate 
object  is,  to  designate  the  several  propositions 
which  it  is  proi>osed  to  exhibit  to  the  other  in- 
terlocutor, say  the  adrersary,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  attaching  to  them  successively  and  re-  | 
spcctivcly  the  sign  of  his  assent  or  dissent,  of 
his  concession  or  negation. 

The  denomination  given  to  tlie  proposition 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  is  one  by 
which  the  .sort  of  relation  which  it  hears,  or 
is  designed  to  bear,  to  the  other  propositions 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  and  connected,  I 
is  indicated,  or  intended  to  he  indicated.  I 

When,  in  consefi'u'iice.  or  in  the  course  of 
debate,  one  of  the  two  collocutors  passes  over  | 
to  the  opinion  of  the  other,  a sort  of  superio-  | 
rity  is,  by  s\ich  transition,  a.scribcd  to  the  one 
with  reference  to  and  at  the  charge  of  the  ; 
other  ; — ascribed  to  tlie  one  whose  declared 
opinion  remains  fixed,  at  the  charge  of  him 
ill  the  state  of  whose  opinion  a cliangc  has 
been  produced, — a sort  of  superiority,  viz.  in 
the  scale  of  wi.sdoni,  or  knowledge,  or  intelli- 
gence ; — on  the  part  of  the  superior,  the  exist- 
ence of  power — a source  of  enjoyment — is 
testified  to  exist  : on  the  part  of  the  inferior, 
weakness — a .source  of  suflerins:. 

In  reg.ard  to  poicc)\ — not  only  is  })oirer  it- 
self a Source  of  enjoyment,  but  so  likewi.se  is 
the  reputation  of  it,  i.  e.  the  state  and  condition 


of  him  who  is  reputed  to  possess  it.  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  jccaAincss,  not  only 
is  we.akness  itself  a source  of  suffering,  but  so 
likewise,  is  the  reputation  of  it. 

Wlien  reputation  is  mentioned  simply,  i.  e. 
without  addition,  it  is  understood  to  be  repu- 
tation of  something  desirable,  of  something  of 
which  the  tendency  is  to  produce  enjoyment 
to  him  who  possesses  it.  When  a debate  takes 
place  (a  contest  for  superiority — for  the  re- 
putation of  superiority — a contest,  whether 
avowed  or  not,  not  the  less  real)  the  side  on 
which  tlie  superiority  is  understood  to  take 
place  is  the  side  of  that  one  of  the  collocutors, 
to  which  side, the  other  passes.  The  side  on 
which  the  inferiority  is  understood  to  take 
place  is  the  side  of  him,  who,  from  his  own 
side,  passes  over  to  the  opposite  one. 

From  this  source  any  more  than  from  any 
other,  a man  rvill  not  subject  or  expose  him- 
self to  suffering  in  any  shape  but  for  the 
avoidance  of  some  apparently  greater  suft'er- 
ing,  or  for  the  obtaiiiment  of  some  apparently 
more  than  equivalent  enjoyment. 

Kather  th.aii,  as  above,  acknowledge  inferio- 
rity, he  would  continue  uttering  discourse  to 
any  effect,  or,  if  that  would  serve  the  purpose, 
have  recourse  to  silence. 

But  by  silence  no  such  purpose  can,  on  such 
an  occasion,  be  served.  On  the  contrary,  the 
opjiosite  effect  is  produced.  It  is  only  by  ac- 
tion that  superiority  can  be  displayed  or  exer- 
cised ; — by  inaction,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
silence  or  in  any  other,  on  any  occasion  on 
which  action  is  necessary  to  the  display  of 
superiority,  nothing  but  inferiority  and  weak- 
ness is  displayed. 

Bemaiiis  in,  and  for  the  sole  refuge,  dis- 
course. But  what  discourse  ? Discourse  by 
: which,  in  the  debate  in  question,  the  reputa- 
tion of  superiority  is  capable  of  being  obtained, 
— discourse  by  which  the  reputation — the  im- 
putation of  inferiority,  is  capable  of  being 
avoided,  is,  by  the  supposition,  not  to  be 
found.  But  all  discourse  not  conducive  to 
that  desirable  end  is  cither  irrclerant,  i.  e.  uii- 
iinportant  or  er»oiicoiis  Now,  it  is  only  by 
siieli  discourse  as  is,  a the  same  time,  per- 
tinent and  correct,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
debate,  the  imputation  of  weakness  can  bo 
avoided. 

In  proportion,  as  in  case  of  irrelevancy,  the 
irrelevancy, — in  the  case  of  erroneousness,  the 
erroiieousiiess,  is  manifest  ami  glaring,  ahur- 
dity  is  the  quality  universally  ascribed  to  the 
discourse, — absurdity  is  the  character  ascribed 
to  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 

Of  debate,  in  whatever  form  carried  on, 
what,  then,  is  the  object  of  him,  the  course 
taken  by  him,  by  whom  an  active  part  is  taken 
ill  it  ? Anficer:  So  to  shajie  bis  discourse, 
that,  on  return  to  it,  the  adver.sary  shall,  for 
the  avoidance  of  a still  more  afflictive  humi- 
liation, submit  to  the  humiliation  of  coming 
over  to  his  side.  But  such  will  be  tlie  eftect, 
if,  in  return  to  the  discourse,  whatever  it  be • 
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wliich  is  uttcre-'l  by  the  more  setive  of  the  two 
debaters,  the  discourse  uttered  by  tlie  other  is 
of  such  a nature  as  to  bo,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
coinpeteut  judges,  cither  2)alpably  irrelevant 
or  pali^ably  erroneous. 

A case  in  wliich  irrelevancy  is  carried  to  as 
hi"h  a pitch  as  possible,  is  that  of  iionsenKical- 
ness  ; for  discourse  which  has,  or  propositions 
tliat  have,  not  any  meaning  at  all,  cannot,  with 
reference  to  any  discourse  that  has  a meaning, 
be  relevant. 

What  does  the  Socratic  method  of  disputa- 
tion ? 

The  Socratic  method  employs  not  any  such 
determinate  mode  and  figure  as  that  which  is 
employed  by  the  Aristotelian,  nor,  in  a word, 
any  mode  or  figure,  except  in  so  far  as  tlio 
use  of  a modification  of  what  the  Grammarians 
call  the  imperative  mood  may  be  styled,  as  it 
is  by  the  Rl)etoricians,  a figure.* 

In  the  Aristotelian  method  the  person  by 
whom  is  borne  the  principal  part  in  the  debate 
advances  himself  the  in’opositions  that  are 
brouglit  forward. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
Aristotelian  method  of  disputation  or  debate 
and  the  Socratic. 

What  does  the  Aristotelian  ? 

Answer:  In  bringing  up  his  arguments,  the 
object  and  endeavour  of  the  active  collocutor 
is,  previously  so  to  frame  and  marshal  them, 
that,  at  the  issue,  the  adversary  shall  not  be 
able  to  express  his  dissent  from  the  proposi- 
tion, or  string  of  propositions,  advanced  by 
him  without  advancing  a ^woposition  palpably 
erroneous  or  irrelevant. 

In  this  view  all  the  propositions  which,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  adversary  to  this  unwel- 
come dilemma  can  be  necessary  are  so  framed, 
that  while  without  error,  as  supposed  dissent 
cannot  in  relation  to  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
be  expressed,  without  absurdity  the  expres- 
.siou  either  of  dissent  or  assent  (in  which  last 
case  the  proselytism  is  acknowledged)  cannot 
be  refused.'!' 

Section  II. 

The  Disjmtatite  Tirancli  of  Aristotle's  Logic^ — 
in  what  respects  it  failed. 

In  respect  of  miscarriage  and  success,  the 
character  and  lot  of  the  art  of  logic,  as  taught 
by  Aristotle,  may  be  considered  as  a sort  of 
prototype  of  the  art  of  alchemy,  as  taught  by 
the  searchers  after  the  universal  medicine,  the 
universal  solvent,  and  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
In  both  instances,  in  respect  of  the  ultimate 
object,  a complete  failure  was  the  result  ; but, 
in  both  instances,  in  the  course,  and  in  couse- 
sequence,  of  the  inquiry,  particular  discoveries 
of  no  small  u.se  and  importance  were  brought 
to  light. 


* Viz.,  Erotisis. 

+ The  MSS.  end  here  with  a note  by  the  author : 
“ Go  on  explaining  the  mechanism.” — Ed. 


Of  the  art  of  Icgic,  according  to  the  profes- 
sion made  by  the  Aristotelians,  the  professed 
object  was,  the  communication,  in  wliich  was 
necessarily  implied  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, correct  and  comiilete  knowledge  ; .a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  relation  to  every- 
th ing  knowable  by  human  faculties  : know- 
ledge, and  that  not  slight,  superficial,  and 
imperfect,  but  correct  and  complete,  vi'/„  rnch 
as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  iuslrumeiit  calle.l 
demonstration  to  produce. 

So  much  for  profession  ; now  for  the  result. 
For  about  two  thousand  years,  little  more  or 
less,  the  precepts  of  this  art  have  been  before 
us  ; ami  tlie  result  is,  that,  of  the  whole 
am  iunt  of  things  knowable,  there  is  not 
single  one  concerning  wliicli  t’lc  smallest  jun’- 
ticlc  of  knowledge  has  been  found  obtainable 
by  means  of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  it  is  now,  or 
may  now,  be  soon  to  be  sudi,  that,  by  means 
of  it,  of  no  one  thing  can  any  sort  or  degree 
of  knowlei’ge,  at  any  time,  by  any  possibiiity, 
be  obtained. 

Experience,  Observation,  Experiment,  Ile- 
flection,  or  tlie  re.snlts  of  caeli  and  of  all  to- 
gether ; these  are  the  means,  tlicsc  are  the 
instruments  by  which  knowledge,  such  as  is 
within  the  power  of  man,  is  picked  up,  put 
together,  and  treasured  up,  and  of  no  one  of 
these,  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  is  so  mneh  as  a .syllable  to  be  found. 

The  import  of  words,— in  this  short  expres- 
sion will,  in  truth,  be  found  the  subject,  the 
only  subject  of  it ; in  such  or  such  a manner, 
the  import  of  this  or  that  word  agrees  or  dis- 
agi'ees  with  the  import  of  this  or  that  oth 

On  this  occasion — a notion,  and  that  i 
erroneous  one — a proposition,  and  that  a false 
I one — was  all  along  involved  : this  is,  that  to 
each  word  was  an  import  naturally  inherent, 
that  the  connexion  between  the  sign  and  the 
tiling  signified,  was  altogether  the  work  of 
nature. 

Wliat  is  now  pretty  generally,  and  at  the 
same  time,  pretty  clearly,  nuderstood,  is,  that 
the  connexion  between  a word  and  its  import 
is  altogether  arbitrary,  the  result  of  tacit  con- 
vention and  long-continued  usage  ; and,  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  the  short  proof  is  the 
infinite  diversity  of  languages, — the  infinite 
multitude  of  signs  by  wliicb,  in  the  ditforent 
languages,  the  same  object  has  been  found  re- 
presented. 

fi'he  case  is,  that  so  firmly  connected  by 
habit  arc  the  connexions  between  these  signs, 
and  the  tilings  wdiicli  they  have  respectively 
been  employed  to  signify  and  present  to  the 
mind,  that,  in  Aristotle’s  time,  men  bad  not 
learned  sufficiently  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another  ; and  of  this  inability,  one  conse- 
quence, and  thereby  one  proof,  was  their  apti- 
tude, as  often  as  they  observed  a word  which, 
in  its  grammatical  form,  purported  to  be  the 
name  of  a thing,  (that  form  being  the  form 
tliat  had  been  given  to  such  words  as  were 
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re-illy,  nuu  in  trutli  respectively,  the  names  of 
things,)  to  infer  the  existence  of  a particular 
sort  of  real  thing  corresponding  to  that  word, 
the  observation  not  having  been  as  yet  made 
that  the  purposes  of  human  converse  could 
not,  in  any  instance,  have  been  attained,  un- 
less to  such  words  as  arc  names  of  real  enti- 
ties, a mixture,  and  that  a hiige  one,  had  been 
added  of  words  which  are  but  so  many  names 
of  so  many  purely  Hetitious  entities. 

Sixxrox  Hi. 

Of  Iiidrudion  hoiv  much,  and  ichat  has 
U\'»  obtained  and  obtainable  from  it? 

Thus  completely  (it  has  been  seen)  has  the 
dispntative  branch  of  this  art,  that  which  was 
regarded  as  the  main  and  crowning  branch, 
failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  promise. 

But  (besides  tliat  as  hath  been  observed  in 
and  by  the  precedent  and  supposed  subservient 
branches  of  the  same  system  of  instruction, — 
many,  and  very  useful,  helps  to  instruction, 
helps  to  the  human  mind  in  its  labours  in  the 
field  of  art  and  science,  and  even  in  that  of 
ordinary  discourse  and  converse  were  afforded) 
— so  it  is,  that  neither  has  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  its 
failure,  so  far  as  concerns  its  principal  object, 
been  altogether  without  its  use. 

Of  this  use,  the  following  description  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  convey  a general,  though 
antecedently  to  explanation,  not,  perhaps,  a 
very  determinate  idea. 

The  use  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  consists  in 
the  furnishing  to  discourse  a certain  form, 
whereby,  if  any  two  parties  agree  in  the  em- 
ployment of  it,  it  will,  in  relation  to  any  topic 
of  discourse  at  pleasure,  all  along  be  seen  in 
what,  if  in  any,  particulars  they  agree,  and  in 
what,  if  in  any,  they  disagree. 

It  operates,  to  borrow  an  image  from  Che- 
mistry, as  a sort  of  menstruum  or  agent, 
wl'.ereby  the  portion  of  discourse  placed  in  it 
is  decomposed,  and  that  part,  if  any,  in  which 
they  agree,  is  lodged  in  one  place,  that  part, 
if  any,  in  which  they  disagree  in  another 
place  : such  of  this  instrument  has  been  found 
the  effect. 

Such  as  above,  and  in  so  far  as  the  instru- 
ment has  been  employed,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  effect  ; but  the  means,  the  means  by  which 
this  effect  has  been  produced,  what  it  may  na- 
turally be  asked  have  tliey  been  ? 

Tlie  answer  appears  to  be  twofold. 

1.  This  form  being  a received  and  acknow- 
ledged test  of  trutli,  shame  keejis  men  of  sense 
from  rciusmg  to  sidiject  their  discour.-e  to  it. 

•2.  It  cannot  so  ,c  liut  in  proportion  as  tlic 
same  ideas  hav.3  been  generally  annexed  to 
the  same  signs,  Put  in  so  far  as  this,  notori- 
ous sl.cmc  keeps  men  from  denying  and  (pacs- 
lioning  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RELATION  OP  LOGIC  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OP  HUMAN 
LIPE  IN  GENERAL,  ANI>  THEREIN  TO  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES,  i.  e.  TO  DISCIPLINES. 

Section  I. 

Distinction  beticeen  DiscAplines  and  Occupations 
at  lurtje,  its  indeterminateness.  Disciplines 
are  Arts  or  iicieuecs — Distinction  between  Ai't 
and  Science,  its  indclerminateness. 

By  what  is  it  that  the  exercise  of  arts,  ami 
the  acquisition  of  sciences,  arc  distinguished 
from  occupations  at  large  ? By  what  is  it 
that  the  field  of  art,  ami  that  of  science,  are 
distinguished  from  each  other. 

On  these  several  toifics,  clear  conceptions 
must  be  formed  and  entertained,  or  the  view 
taken  of  the  field  of  thouglit  and  action,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  relation  borne  to  it  by 
the  art  of  logic,  011  the  other  hand,  will  be  un- 
steady and  confused. 

Oil  these  several  topics,  clear  conceptions 
must  be  formed  and  eiitertaiucd,or  it  caimot  bo 
understood  wliat  an  art  is,  what  a science  is. 

Oil  these  several  topics  clear  conceptions 
must  bo  formed  and  entertained,  or  it  can- 
not be  understood  wliat  is  the  proper  matter 
for  a work  bearing  the  name  of  an  Encyclo- 
pedia ; where  its  subject  begins,  and  where  it 
ends. 

As  often  as  the  words  arts  and  sciences  are 
pronounced,  a natural,  and,  it  is  believed,  a 
very  general,  net  tO  say  universal,  supposition 
is — that,  in  the  first  place,  arts  and  sciences 
taken  together,  are  different  ami  distinguish- 
able from  whatever  is  neither  art  nor  science; 
in  the  next  place,  that  art  and  science  are  no 
less  clearly  different  and  distinguishable  from 
each  other. 

A supposition  to  this  effect,  how  could  it 
fail  either  to  have  been  found,  or  to  have  been 
generally  entertained  ? Wheresoever  a differ- 
ence in  name  presents  itself  to  view,  a corre- 
spondent difference  in  nature  is,  of  course,  in- 
ferred. What  can  be  more  natural  than  such 
an  inference,  and,  in  general,  more  reasonable 
than  such  an  inference  ? The  marking  of  cor- 
respondent diiierenccs  in  nature  is  the  very 
purpose  for  which  differences  in  nomenclature 
were  invented  and  established. 

Thus  much  is,  indeed,  undeniable.  Unfor- 
tunately, besides  that,  while  distinctions  in 
name,  without  corrcspoiulent  differences  in  tia- 
turc,  arc  not  without  example,  an  inconveni- 
ence much  more  frequently  exemplified  is,  that 
of  the  classes  or  aggregates,  for  the  designa- 
tion of  which  these  names  are  employed,  the 
limits  are  far  from  being  determinate. 

' As  yet,  throughout  the  whole  field  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  tliroughout 
the  whole  field  of  thought  and  action,  iinper- 
feetioiis  such  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  but 
too  great  abundance ; little  by  little,  from 
j industry,  guided  by  discernment,  they  may 
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hovvevor  PX’x-c’t  a c.!r->  Tn  .so  far  a.s  concep- 
tions are  already  sijt  ilenoiajnation.s 

will  find  the  public  mind  already  dispose-i  and 
prepared  to  receive  and  employ  them  at  the 
first  word,  and  thus  the  iiuperfeetion  will  lu> 
remedied  before  the  existence  of  it  has  been 
BO  much  as  noticed.  But,  where  conceptions 
are  still  confuseil  and  discordant,  the  imper- 
fections may  still  be  capable  of  receiving  a 
remedy  at  the  hands  of  individual  indinstry, 
but  before  men  can  be  induced  to  receive  and 
make  use  of  the  remedy,  it  will,  in  general,  be 
necessary  that  the  existence  of  the  imperfec- 
tion, with  its  attendant  inconveniences,  should 
first  be  held  up  to  view. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
this, — between  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  field  of  thought  and 
action,  there  exists  not  any  assignable  differ- 
ence ; correspondent  to  these  denominations, 
what  there  exists  in  the  case,  is  a difference 
in  the  state  of  the  mind  of  tliose  by  ^vhom  the 
part  in  question,  of  that  field,  is  cultivated  ; 
wliere  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  an  ope- 
ration to  be  performed,  and  of  that  operation 
the  performance  is  regarded  as  requiring  */«•/;/, 
i.  e.  a certain  degree  of  attention  and  a certain 
degree  of  labour,  employed  in  fixing  it ; then 
it  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the  operation  done, 
the  word  science,  or  the  word  art,  or  both  to- 
gether, are  employed. 

In  so  far  as,  whether  with  or  without,  a 
view  to  further  action,  so  it  is  that,  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  collection  of  the  ideas  belonging  to 
the  subject,  perceptible  labour  is  employed, 
then  it  is  that  the  word  science  is  employed, 
and  such  portion,  whatever  it  be,  of  the  fioiil 
of  thought  and  action  to  which  the  labour  is 
applied,  is  considered  as  a portion  of  the  field 
of  science.  In  so  far  as  a determinate  object, 
in  the  character  of  an  end,  being  in  view, 
operation  in  the  particular  direction,  is  recur- 
red to  for  the  attainment  of  that  end, — that 
portion, be  it  wliatitmay,of  thefieldof  thought 
and  action  to  which  the  labour  is  applied,  is 
considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  field  of 
art. 

Section  II. 

Of  the  Business  of  human  Life  in  General ; and 

hence  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  LiscrpHnes. 

An  occupation,  the  performance  of  which  is 
considered  as  not  requiring  study  : — An  occu- 
pation, the  performance  of  which  is  considered 
as  requiring  study  ; i.  e.  a course  of  labour, 
viz.  mental  alone,  or  mental  and  bodily  toge- 
ther, in  the  endeavour  to  perform  it  in  a man- 
ner conducive  to  the  end  in  view ; under  one 
or  other  of  these  descriptions  may  every  sort 
of  occupation,  which  was,  is,  or  ever  can  be 
exercised  by  any  human  being,  be  comprised. 

Occupations  of  the  studious  kind,  consisting 
in  the  acquii-ing,  or  endeavouring  to  acquire, 
what  is  called  knowledge ; i.  e.  the  obtaining 
correct  conceptions  and  judgments  in  relation 


1 to  the  subject  ir  quebtion,  but  without  actio.n 
:n  any  shape,  ex"ept  that  vvl'.ich  is  exerted  or 
■ t-inph^yed  io  the  .attainrueul  of  tho.se  coacep- 
tions,  and  the  I'-rm.'Uions  of  iho.se  judgnieiit.s, 
may  be  called  speculative. 

The  acquisition  of  science  is  tlie  result  or 
object  of  occupations  of  the  specniative  clas.s  ; 
in  the  exercise  of  occupation',  which  consist 
in  the  poiformunce  of  some  operation,  con.si.sts 
the  exercise  of  art. 

To  tlic  number  of  the  Di.sciplines — the  arts 
and  sciences  taken  together — the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  not  of  any  fixed  limit. 

At  any  given  period,  suppose  the  actual 
number  of  them  to  be  what  it  may  ; for  add- 
ing to  that  number,  the  nature  of  tliiugs  will 
always  furnisli  two  courses.  One  is  logical 
decomposition,  taking  in  hand  any  discii>line 
tliat  at  present  has  a name,  considering  the 
name  of  it  as  a generic  name,  and  giving  a 
particular  name  to  some  species,  now  for  the 
first  time  distinguished  from  all  other  sjiecics 
contained  nndor  tliat  generic  name,  and  now 
for  the  fii'.st  time  fitted  out  with  a particular 
name  for  itself ; the  other  is  taking  out  of  the 
waste  field  of  ordinary  and  imdeiiominatcd 
practice,  a mode  of  operation,  and  transplant- 
ing it  into  the  enclosed  and  cultivated  field  of 
ilisciplines,  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Of  things  capable  of  being  knoini,  there  is 
not  anything  that  may  not  be  considered  as 
the  subject  of  a science. 

Of  tliing.s  capable  of  being  c/oac,  there  is  not 
anything  that  may  not  be  considered  as  the 
subject  or  object  of  an  art. 

Among  things  capable  of  being  known,  be- 
tween such  as  are  considered  as  subjects  of 
science,  and  any  which  are  considered  as  not 
being  subjects  of  science,  the  only  di.stinction 
that  can  be  as.signcd  is  this,— vi/,.  that  in  the 
one  case  the  tiling  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  known  without  effort,  exertion,  study  ; 
in  tlie  other  ca.se  not : — effort,  viz.  either  when 
it  is  considered  in  and  by  itself,  or  when  it  is 
considered  iii  respect  of  some  relation  to  otb.er 
thing.s,  without  the  knoudedge  of  which  rela- 
tion it  is  regarded  as  not  being,  properly  speak- 
ing, capable  of  being  known, — the  relation 
being  such  as  is  considered  as  not  being  ca- 
p.able  of  being  known  without  effort. 

But  by  this  account  of  it,  every  such  dis- 
tinction, it  is  seen,  cannot  but  be  an  indeter- 
minate one.  Efforts  vary  in  degree  down  to 
0 ; and  on  the  occasion  of  the  knowledge  of 
that  object,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  effort 
is,  ill  the  instance  of  tliis  or  that  individual, 
nece.ssary  ; in  the  instance  of  this  or  that  other 
individual,  no  perceptible  effort  will  be  ne- 
ces.sary. 

Ill  so  far  as  among  an  assemblage  of  things 
there  exists  such  a relation  as  has  the  effect 
of  causing  such  a.sscmblage  to  be  considered 
as  constituting  a wdiole  ; if,  in  so  far  as  in  the 
case  of  the  class  of  men  in  question,  that 
whole  be  of  such  a nature,  as  that  the  know- 
ledge of  that  whole,  or  any  considerable  por- 
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tion  of  it  13  considered  as  requiring  a consi- 
derable degree  of  effort  for  the  obtaining  of  it, 
this  whole  will  iVa,turally  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  objeH  of  a science. 

And  so  in  the  «Ase  of  anything  which,  by  a 
man,  has  occasion  to  be  done. 

To  a considerable  extent,  different  assem- 
blages of  these  noscenda  and  facienda ; of 
these  subjects  or  objects  of  disciplines,  have 
received  names, — separate  and  specific  names. 
And  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  discipline 
has  been  commonly  spoken  of  and  considered 
as  a science  ; in  others  as  an  art. 

Where  the  efibrt,  considered  as  necessary 
to  the  knowing  what  is  to  be  known,  is  consi- 
dered as  greater  than  the  efibrt  considered 
necessary  to  the  knowing  what  is  to  be  done, 
the  discipline  has  been  put  upon  the  list  of 
sciences  ; in  the  opposite  case,  upon  the  list 
of  arts. 

The  use  of  these  observations  is  to  obviate 
perplexing  doubts,  and  useless  and  intermin- 
able disputations  ; doubts  and  disputes,  the 
effect  of  which  is,  so  far  and  so  long  as  they 
have  place,  to  keep  involved  in  clouds  the 
whole  field  of  intellection,  including  not  only 
the  whole  field  of  art  and  science,  but  the 
whole  field  of  ordinary  life  and  conversation. 

The  several  disciplines,  being  each  of  them 
a means  of  happiness  or  well-being,  considered 
with  relation  to  mankind  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  thing  to  be  desired  with  a view  to 
their  happiness,  is,  that  the  quantity  of  disci- 
plines should  at  all  times  be  as  great  as  pos- 
sible. Say  for  shortness, — subservient  to  the 
maximum  of  happiness,  is  the  maximum  of 
disciplines. 

But  each  portion  of  discipline,  requiring  for 
the  acquisition  of  it  a corresponding  portion 
of  time,  and  various  disciplines  being  of  such 
a nature,  that  the  acquisition  of  them  requires, 
in  the  character  of  a condition  precedent,  and 
sine  qua  non,  the  possession  of  a particular 
situation  in  life;  such,  that  the  number  of 
those  within  whose  reach  the  faculty  of  oc- 
cupying it  is  comparatively  inconsiderable; 
hence  it  is,  that  to  no  one  individual  is  the 
possession  of  this  maximum  of  disciplines  at 
any  point  of  time  possible. 

Skctio.n  III. 

Relation  to  icell-heing,  the  most  instructite  Rond 
of  Connexion  to  all  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Logic,  say  the  Aristotelians,  is  the  art  by 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  conducted  to  the 
tabernacle  of  knowledge.  Let  us  now  add, — 
in  its  road  to  the  temple  of  happiness. 

In  this  route,  then,  happiness  is  the  polar 
star  by  which  our  steps  will  be  guided — the 
test  to  which  the  several  portions  of  knowledge 
will  be  subjected — the  standard  by  which  their 
value  will  be  tried. 

By  the  relation  which  the  respective  disci- 
plines bear  to  happiness,  the  relation  they  bear 
to  each  other  will  be  indicated  and  brought  to 
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view;*  and  in  this  manner  a new  mode  of 
training  will  be  applied  to  the  celebrated  En- 
cyclopedical tree,  cultivated  with  so  much  in- 
genuity and  success  by  Bacon  and  D’Alembert. 

Handmaid,  or  rather  governess,  to  each  in- 
dividual art  and  science.  Logic  beholds,  com- 
prehended within  her  all  comprehensive  do- 
main, the  particular  domain  of  each. 


Section  IV. 


Application  of  Logic  to  advancement  in  the 
other  branches  of  Art  and  Science. 

By  one  single  memento,  as  much  may  be 
done  towards  advancement  in  all  the  several 
branches  of  art  and  science,  as  by  everything 
put  together  that  can  follow  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  every  art  and  science, 
place  before  you  continually  the  use  or  uses 
capable  of  being  made  of  it,  always  with  refer- 
ence to  happiness,  in  so  far  as  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  it.  For  shortness,  say.  Lookout 
for  the  end  in  view.  More  shortly  still,  and 
for  strengthening  the  impression,  borrowing  an 
ancient  and  foreign  language — Aspice  finem. 

Only  by  attention  to  the  end — only  in  so  far 
as  attention  is  paid  to  the  end,  can  improve- 
ment, in  any  shape,  be  made.  Only  with  re- 
ference to  use,  understand  always  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  happiness,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
has  knowledge,  how  consummate  soever,  any 
claim  to  attention;— only  by  its  subserviency  to 
practice,  has  knowledge  any  use, — only  by  its 
subserviency  to  art,  is  science  in  any  shape  of 
any  use. 

By  science,  we  mean  knowledge  considered 
in  respect  of  the  attention  employed  in,  or  re- 
quisite to,  the  attainment  of  it. 

Such  being  the  course  recommended  with  a 
view  to  advancement  (whether  in  respect  of 
the  mode  of  leaniing  and  teaching  the  art  and 
science  in  its  present  state,  or  by  giving  ex- 
tension to  the  quantity  of  knowledge  possessed, 
and  the  success  with  which  the  art  is  prac- 
tised at  present,) — of  this  memento,  what  is  the 
use  and  need? — whence  does  it  arise?  An- 
swer, it  arises  from  the  fact, — that  the  course 
commonly  pursued  is  a different  one.  It  con- 
sists in  proceeding  in  the  track  in  which  others 
have  proceeded : eyes  directed  constantly  to 
the  investigation  of  that  track : never  turned 
directly  to  the  end  in  view. 

Blind  imitation  track, — goose  track, — sheep 
track ; — geese  follow  the  first  that  starts — 
sheep  follow  the  bell-wether. 

The  track  that  presents  itself  as  leading  to 
the  end  in  view,  is  the  track  pointed  out  by 
reason, — the  track  that  others  have  travelled 
in,  or  are  supposed  to  have  travelled  in,  is  the 
track  pointed  out  by  custom. 

Changing  the  metaphor, — let  reason  be  fruit- 
ful, custom  barren.  So  preached  Bacon,  but 
hitherto  with  comparatively  small  effect — with 


* See  Cbrestomathia, 
et  seq. 
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Email  effect  in  comparison  with  what  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  instruction  upon  the  face  of 
it  would  lead  us  to  expect.  To  preserve  the 
image,  the  fruitfulness  of  reason,  has  been  that 
of  the  Fuumart—of  custom  that  of  a Doe- 
rabbit. 

So  little  frequented  is  this  only  reasonable 
course,  that  whoso,  in  the  study  of  any  science, 
or  practice  of  the  corresponding  art,  is  seen  to 
pursue,  or  suspected  to  pursue  it,  is  in  such 
sort,  iind  to  such  a degree  thereby  distin- 
guished from  the  general  run  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  that  same  art  and  science,  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  standing  alone,  and  affecting  singu- 
larity ; and  as  such,  becomes  the  object  of  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  jealousy  and  envy : — 
of  contempt,  in  so  far  as  this  practice  of  his 
is  regarded  as  indicative  of  folly, — of  jealousy, 
in  so  far  as  his  success,  and  thereby  his  chance 
of  superiority  with  reference  to  the  person  thus 
occupied  in  making  observation  of  him,  is  an 
object  of  apprehension,— of  envy,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a subject  matter  of  conviction  and  belief. 
Innovation  is  the  word,  by  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  which,  expression  is  given  to  the  sen- 
timent of  displeasure  towards  the  person  in 
speaking  of  the  practice.  Of  the  practice,  and 
by  reason  of  it,  the  practiser,  it  is  made  known 
that  they  are  sources  and  objects  of  a senti- 
ment of  displeasure  in  the  breast  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  word  iimovatioii  is  thus  applied. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

CLEARNESS  IN  DISCOURSE,  HOW  TO  PRODUCE  IT  ? 
AND  HENCE  OF  EXPOSITION. 

Section  I. 

Seats  of  unclearness, — the  Words  or  their  con- 
nexion,— Exposition  what? 

A sentence,  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
word  sentence,  consists  either  of  a single  pro- 
position, in  the  logical  sense  of  the  word  pro- 
position, or  of  a number  of  such  propositions  ; 
if  of  one  only,  it  may  be  termed  a simple  sen- 
tence,— if  of  more  than  one,  a compound  sen- 
tence. 

A proposition  is  clear,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
dear — that  is,  free — at  the  same  time  from 
ambiguity  and  obscurity. 

Clearness  is,  on  every  occasion,  relative  ; — 
relation  being  had  to  the  person  considered  in 
the  character  of  hearer  or  reader. 

There  exists  not,  nor  ever  will  exist,  any 
proposition  that  is  perfectly  clear  to  every 
hearer  and  reader.  There  exist  but  too  many 
that  neither  will  be,  nor  ever  have  been  to 
any  one ; — not  so  much  as  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  respectively  framed. 

Instances  are  not,  however,  uncommon 
where  ideas,  which  in  the  mind  of  him,  by 
whom  the  discourse  meant  for  the  communi- 
cation of  them,  was  uttered,  w’ere  perfectly 
clear,  are  expressed  in  such  a manner  as  not 
to  be  clear  to  any  one  else.  Clear  in  the  con- 


ception— clear  in  the  expression — clear  in 
neither, — clear  in  the  conception  alone,  not  in 
the  expression ; if  in  the  conception  a set  of 
ideas  were  not  clear,  it  is  not  natural  that 
they  should  be  clear  in  the  expression,  yet  by 
accident  it  may  happen  to  them  so  to  be. 

Where  unclear  ness  (why  not  unclearness  as 
well  as  unclcanncss)  has  place  in  a discourse, 
the  seat  of  it  will  be  either  in  the  words  or  in 
the  syntax : — in  some  one  word,  or  number  of 
words,  each  taken  singly,  i.  e.  without  regard 
to  the  mode  of  their  connexion,  or  in  that  mode 
itself ; in  the  state  of  their  mutual  relations 
with  reference  to  the  import  of  each  other. 

In  so  far  as  the  seat  of  the  uiiclearness  is 
in  the  words  taken  singly, — clearness  has  for 
its  instrument,  exposition.  Exposition  is  a name 
which  may,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
designation  of  every  operation  which  has  for 
its  object,  or  end  in  view,  the  exclusion  or  ex- 
pulsion of  unclearness  in  any  shape  ; — to  the 
operation,  and  thereby  (for  such,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  is  the  poverty,  and  thence  the 
ambiguity  of  language)  to  the  portion  of  dis- 
course by  which  the  end  is  endeavoured  to  be 
accomplished,  and  by  which  the  operation  of 
accomplisliing  it  is  considered  as  performed. 

Section  II. 

Subjects  to  which  E.rposition  is  applicable. 

Be  the  exposition  itself  what  it  may,  a sub- 
ject it  cannot  but  have  ; — a subject  to  wliich  it 
is  applicable. 

This  subject, — what  may  it  be  ? Vniat  are 
the  diversifications  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ? 
Questions  to  which,  in  the  first  place,  an  an- 
swer must  be  provided.  Why  ? becau.se,  on 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  depend  the  na- 
ture of  the  mode  of  exposition  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  instrument 
of  clearness,  two  observations  require  to  be 
brought  to  view  in  the  first  place. 

1.  The  subject  of  exposition,  viz.,  the  im- 
mediate, and  only  immediate,  subject,  is,  in 
every  case,  a word. 

2.  That  word  is,  in  every  ease,  a name;  i.e. 
a word  considered  in  the  character  of  a name. 

Exposition  supposes  thought. — A word  is  a 
sign  of  thought.  IIow  imperfectly  soever,- -in 
a manner  how  deficient  soever  in  respect  of 
clearness, — thought,  it  is  true,  may  be  express- 
ed by  signs  other  than  words, — by  inarticulate 
sounds, -^by  gestures, — by  deportment.  But 
as  often  as  any  object  has  been  considered  in 
the  cliaractcr  of  a subject,  of  or  for  exposition, 
that  object  has  been  a word  ;* — the  immediate 


* On  this  subject,  for  the  puipose  of  exposition, 
i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  clearness,  the  Aris- 
totelians have  given  us  a distinction  which  may  ne 
seen  to  he  itself  a source  of  uncleainess, — viz.  of 
that  sort  which  is  tenned  obscurity.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  exposition,  one  of  the  instruments  or  ope- 
rations they  employ  is  d^nition,  to  which  again 
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subject  of  exposition  has  been  a word : — what- 
soever else  may  have  been  brought  to  view, 
the  signification  of  a iroixl — of  the  word  in 
question,  has  been  brought  to  view : — the  word 
is  not  only  a subject,  but  the  only  physically 
sensible  subject,  upon  and  in  relation  to  wliicli 
the  operation  called  exposition  has  been  per- 
formed. 

Of  the  two  cases  which  follow,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  inquiry,  convenience  seems  to  re- 
quire that  the  first  place  should  be  allotted  to 
the  case  where  the  exposition  takes  for  its 
subject,  an  object  proposed  to  be  expounded, 
as  well  as  the  word  with  the  assistance  of 
which,  in  the  character  of  its  sign,  the  object 
is  proposed  to  be  expounded the  second 
place  to  the  case,  where,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  object  or  class  of  objects,  the 
exposition  takes  for  its  subject  a word  con- 
sidered in  the  character  of  a sign,  'wliicli,  for 
the  designation  of  some  object,  or  class  of  ob- 
jects, is  wont  to  be  employed. 

Section  III. 

Mode  of  Exposition  where  the  Tkinp  wh  ich  is  the 

Subject  is  an  Individ uccl—liidiuduation — 

Indiddnal  and  Generic, 

Thus  much  being  premised,  the  word  in 
question  is  either  the  name  of  an  individual 
object,  or  the  name  of  a species  or  sort  of  ob- 
jects. 

If  it  be  the  name  of  an  individual  object, 
individuation  is  the  general  n.ame  by  which 
the  only  mode  of  exposition,  of  wdiich  (regard 
being  had  at  the  same  time  to  the  subject) 
the  name  of  an  individual  object  is  susceptible. 

Individual  individualization,  or  say,  indivi- 
duation,— generic,  or  specific  individuation, — by 
these  two  denominations  may  be  distinguish- 
ed two  modes  of  individuation,  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  may  require  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

hidividual  individuation  is,  where,  in  rela- 
tion to  an  individual  object,  an  indication  is 
endeavoured  to  be  given,  whereby,  or  by  the 
help  of  which,  an  individual  object  may  be  dis- 
tinguishea  from  any  or  all  other  individual 
obects  wher  with  it  is  regarded  as  being  liable 
to  be  confounded. 

Take,  for  instance,  on  the  surface  of  the 


they  apply  another  instrument,  viz.  division,  A 
definition  (say  they)  is  either  a definition  of  the 
name,  or  a definition  of  the  thing,  meaning,  evi- 
dently, of  the  thing — of  tlie  object,  of  which  the 
W'ord  is  employed  a.s  a name.  Now',  in  the  account 
thus  given  of  the  matter,  .a  proposition  is  inqdicd 
•which  if  not  true  ; viz.  that  where  the  definition  is 
a definition  of  a thing,  it  never  is  the  definition  of 
the  name  ; whereas  in  tmth  it  alway.s  is. 

Of  the  distinction  which  they  had  in  view',  the 
form  they  should  have  employed  seems  to  be  this  ; 
a definition  is  either  a definition  of  the  word  alone, 
or  a definition  of  the  thing  by  means  of  the  word. 
A definition  of  the  thing  signified, — meant  to  be 
e.^pressed  by  it. 


earth,  the  designation  of  the  several  distin- 
guishable portions  which  it  contains  ; and  into 
which,  physically  or  psychically  speaking,  it  is 
capable  of  being  divided.  In  so  far  as  the 
portion  in  question  is  considered  as  relatively 
large,  geography  is  the  portion  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, to  which,  with  the  help  of  astronomy, 
the  individuation  of  the  pbject  is  considered 
as  appertaining  : — Topography,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  considered  as  relatively  small.  From  geo- 
graphy will  be  sought,  on  the  surface  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  the  portion  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Europe  ; from  geography,  again, 
in  Europe,  England, — in  England,  London, 
and  Westminster  ; [from  topography]  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  Queen’s  Square  West- 
minster, and  Queen’s  Square  Place. 

Genenc,  or  Specific  IndiTAduation,—Iiy  this 
appellative  may  be  distinguished  the  operation 
Avhich  has  place  in  the  case  where,  regard  be- 
ing had  to  a genus  of  objects,  as  distinguished 
by  a generic  name',  instructions  are  given, 
having  for  their  object  the  causing  men  to  be 
agreed  in  determining  within  what  limits  or 
bounds  an  individual,  when  designated  by  and 
under  that  name,  shall  be  considered  as  limit- 
ed, so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  all  objects 
which  are  regarded  as  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  it, — or  in  relation  to  any  individual  ag- 
gregate, likely  to  be  considered  as  designated 
by  that  name,  of  W'hat  elements  that  aggre- 
gate shall  be  considered  as  composed. 

The  field  of  law  is  the  field  in  w'hich  the 
demand  for  this  mode  of  individuation,  for 
this  mode  of  exposition,  is  most  copious  and 
most  urgent,  and  the  use  of  it  most  con-spicu- 
ous  and  incontestable. 

In  the  individuation  of  moveable  physical 
objects,  the  instruments  are  conjunct  portions 
of  time  and  space. — Axiom,  No  two  portions 
of  matter  can  exist  at  the  same  portion  of 
time  in  the  same  portion  of  space. 

Section  IV. 

Mode  of  Exp>osition  where  the  Teacher  and 
Learner  have  no  common  Language, 

1.  Ecpjrcsentation.- — If  all  words  were  sig- 
nificative of  real  entities,  and  if  the.se  were  all 
objects  which  might  at  all  times  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  perception  both  of  the 
learner  and  the  teacher,  exposition  would  be 
easy  and  consist  in  the  pointing  to  the  object 
in  question,  and  pronouncing  at  the  same  time 
the  word  which  it  is  wished  to  attach  to  it  as 
its  name.  This  is  exposition  by  signs,  and 
may  be  termed  representation.  Among  per- 
sons who  have  no  common  language  by  which 
they  can  communicate  their  ideas,  this  is  at 
first  the  only  practicable  method,  and  we  see 
it  continually  exemplified  when  a child  is 
taught  to  speak,  or  a foreigner  who  under- 
stands no  words  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, or  who  cannot  make  use  of  dictionaries 
or  any  other  written  explanations  of  our  words, 
is  instructed  in  our  language. 
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Next  to  these  names  of  real  entities,  per- 
ceptible an<l  present,  those  which  are  the  most 
readily  expounded  by  representation,  are 
names  of  collective  fictitious  entities.  By  re- 
presentinfi^  successively  annmber  of  objects  com- 
prehended in  the  collective  fictitious  entities, 
• — book,  plant,  &c.,  we  may  easily  succeed  in 
attaching  to  those  words  in  the  learner’s  mind, 
a general  idea  of  the  sense  we  attach  to  them, 
and  which,  though  at  first  very  vague  and 
imperfect,  will,  at  any  rate,  serve  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  discourse  by  which  a 
clearer  and  more  correct  exposition  may  sub- 
sequently be  given. 

A generic  idea  once  formed,  the  meaning  of 
words  indicative  of  specific  differences,  may  be 
deduced  from  it;  still,  by  mere  rci)resent.atiou, 
not  perhaps  the  substantive  names  of  that  class 
of  fictitious  entities  called  relations,  but  those 
abbreviate  words  called  adjectives,  wliich  de- 
signate at  once  the  relation  or  property,  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  attributed  to  the  object 
represented.  A great  book,  a little  hook,  a yel- 
low ftoirer,  a red  flower,  Ac.,  may  be  thus  ex- 
pounded, whilst  the  explanation  of  the  words 
greatness  and  smallness,  colour,  &c.,  may  reqtiire 
one  or  other  of  the  species  of  discourse  which 
are  comprehended  among  the  other  modes  of 
exposition. 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  but  sid/stantives 
and  adjectives,  and  without  verbs,  no  discourse 
can  be  lield, — no  farther  exposition  given,  and 
consequently,  no  clear  ideas  communicated : 
we  must  again  have  recourse  to  rein-esenta- 
tion,  but  in  a manner  far  more  complicated. 
Taking  verbs  expressive  of  operations  as  the 
most  simple,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  in  question,  within  the  reach  of  the 
senses  of  the  learner,  a number  of  times  move 
or  less  considerable,  according  to  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  before  we  can  have  any  security 
for  his  attaching  to  the  word  the  idea  we  wish 
to  convey. 

Thus,  by  taking  successively  a variety  of 
things,  and  alternately  putting  them  in  motion, 
and  pointing  to  them,  whilst  at  rest,  and  pro- 
nouncing on  each  occa.sion  cither  the  words  I 
more,  (naming  the  thing  whatever  it  may  be,)  or 
the  name  of  the  thing  with  the  words  at  rest,  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  word  will  soon 
cause  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  attach  to  it 
the  idea  required.  A phenomenon,  which  ap- 
pears to  depend  particularly  on  that  passive 
property  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  designated 
by  the  name  of  habit.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  great  mistakes  may  frequently  occur  in 
the  learner’s  mind  in  these  cases, — if,  for  in- 
stance, all  the  things  represented  as  being  in 
motion  happen  to  be  red,  and  all  these  which 
are  spoken  of  as  being  at  rest  are  white,  he  may 
just  as  well  attach  to  the  words  I more,  the 
meaning  red,  and  to  these  at  rest,  the  meaning 
white,  as  the  signification  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

The  exposition  by  representation  of  the 
substantive  verbs  to  be  and  to  have,  and  of 


prepositions  and  other  expletives  neces.sary  in 
the  composition  of  discourse,  must  then  be  un- 
dertaken. But  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  still 
more  complicated,  and  consequently,  still  more 
liable  to  misconception.  As  soon,  however,  as 
any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  is  obtained 
of  the  having  conveyed  a sufficiently  adequate 
idea  of  the  signification  of  these  several  classes 
of  words,  extensive  enough  to  form  a connect- 
ed discourse,  a more  exact  exposition  may 
then  be  undertaken  in  that  one  of  the  other 
modes  which  may  be  found  most  suited  to  the 
object  in  question. 

Section  V. 

Modes  of  Exposition,  by  Comparison  with  Words, 
iutelHijihle  to  both  Teacher  and  Learner. 

The  two  modes  comprehended  under  this 
head  are  Translation  and  Etymologization. 

1.  Translation. — Exposition  by  trau.=lation 
is  performed  by  mentioning  a word  alreaily 
known  to  and  understood  by  the  learner,  and 
by  giving  it  as  expressive  of  tlie  same  idea  or 
image  of  the  one  represented  by  the  word  to 
be  expounded.  The  propo.sition  wan  i.s  what 
you,  a Spaniard,  call  hombre ; O.iide  of  h y rod- 
gen  is  what  you,  in  ordinary  conversation,  call 
water;  are  expositions  by  translation  of  the 
words  man  and  oxide  of  hydrogen. 

This  operation  supposes  the  ideas  represented 
by  the  word  in  question  to  be  equ.ally  well- 
known  to  both  learner  and  teacher  ; and  in 
that  c.ase  only  will  this  mode  suffice.  If  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  learner  with  reference 
to  the  words  hombre  or  water  be  not  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  teacher,  (as  will  fre- 
quently be  the  case,)  a further  exposition  is 
necessary  by  some  other  mode. 

From  the  two  examples  given  above,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  expo.sition  by  translation  may 
be  usefully  employed  for  two  distinct  purposes : 
1st,  for  teaching  words  in  the  same  language 
more  convenient  for  particular  purposes,  be- 
cause they  are  those  made  use  of  by  this  author, 
or  that  practitioner,  with  whom  it  is  the  learn- 
er’s interest  to  become  conversant;  or,  ‘2dly,  be- 
cause the  word  is  more  convenient  for  use  than 
the  one  the  learner  is  already  acquainted  with. 

Sets  of  words  thus  translated  for  the  use  of 
particular  cla.s.ses  of  learners,  and  arranged  in 
an  order  convenient  for  refei’oncc,  are  compiled 
under  the  name  of  Dictionaries  of  Languages,* 
Dietionaries  of  Technical  Terms,  Dictionaries 
of  Synonyms;  and  may  furnish  examples  of 
the  very  extensive  use  of  the  mode  of  exposi- 
tion. Ill  the  case  of  the  two  latter  diction- 
aries, however,  very  few  expositions  are,  by 
mere  explanation,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
synonyms,  this  name  having  been  imfortuii- 


* Dietionaries  of  lamina  yes,  that  is,  where  the 
words  of  one  language  are  expounded  by  giving  the 
corresponding  words  of  another.  Dictionaries  m 
a single  language  generally  comprehend  almost 
every  species  of  e.vpusition. 
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ately  given  sometimes  to  words  which  have 
exactly  the  same  meaning,  sometimes  to  those 
which  have  nearly  the  same  meaning,  an  in- 
convenience which  I shall  more  fully  expose 
under  the  head  of  synonymation. 

In  physical  sciences,  where  the  use  of  exact 
exposition  has  been  so  much  felt  of  late,  the 
word  synonym  has  retained  its  correct  signifi- 
cation, and  the  name  of  synonomy  is  given  to 
a collection  of  results  of  translation,  and  may 
serve  as  an  excellent  example  of  this  mode  of 
exposition,  applied  to  the  second  of  its  two 
above-mentioned  purposes.  A similar  synono- 
my or  translation  of  the  leading  words  of  many 
ethical,  noological,  or  pathological  works,  would 
throw  a singular  light  upon  many  subjects  of 
controversy  between  authors  hitherto  irrecou- 
cileable. 

■2.  Fjymoloyization. — By  etymologizatlon  I 
do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  long  and  uncertain 
investigation  of  the  various  changes  and  trans- 
formations of  sense  and  sound  which  a word  has 
undergone  in  the  course  of  time,— that  search 
after  etymology  which  leads  into  so  many 
blunders,  and  which,  though  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  a certain  degree  of  advantage  to 
the  study  of  some  sciences,  is  more  frequently 
of  no  other  use  than  mere  momentary  amuse- 
ment. The  operation  I have  now  in  view  is 
the  exposition  of  vijkctcl  iconh  and  covjnyates 
by  the  Exhibition  of  the  rout  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

The  distinction  between  inflection  and  con- 
jnyatiuu  will  be  more  fully  given  wh.eu  we  come 
to  the  analy.sis  of  language.  In  the  mean- 
time, for  the  understanding  of  the  above  defi- 
nition, I shall  only  mention  that  1 compre- 
hend under  the  terms  infiected  words  and  con- 
jugates all  such  words  as  are  modified  in  part 
60  as  to  change  their  signification,  correspond- 
ing modifications  being  applicable,  with  the 
same  elfect,  to  a number  of  other  words.  The 
original  words  thus  to  be  modified  go  under 
the  name  cf  roots.  Thus  from  the  root  rego 
are  dcr'  ed  the  several  inflected  words  and 
conjugates  rexi,  rectum,  regnans,  regnum,  inter- 
regn  nm,  rex,  regalis,  &c.  &c. 

In  all  cases  where  each  inflection  has  a par- 
ticular name,  which,  as  well  as  the  root,  is 
equally  well  understood  by  both  learner  and 
teacher,  exposition  by  etymologizatlon  will 
suffice,  and  should  be  preferred  to  any  of  the 
succeeding  ones  as  being  next  in  simplicity  to 
translation.  Thus  the  expression  rexi  is  the 
first  person  singular,  perfect  tense,  and  indica- 
tive mood  of  the  verb  rego.  Children's  is  the 
genitive  case,  plural  number,  of  the  substantive 
child. — Reader  is  the  name  of  the  operator  that 
relates  to  the  operation  to  read — will  imme- 
diately give  a clear  and  correct  idea  of  their 
meaning  to  one  who  understands  already  the 
names  of  the  classes  of  inflection, /rst  ^/erson, 
fitiiral  ninnber,  perfect  tense,  indicatire  mood, 
qenil'ite  case,  operator  relating  to  an  operation, 
and  of  the  root.s  reqo,  child,  to 

\V  li3never  this  is  not  the  case,  etymologiza- 


tion  will  not  suffice  ; but  even  then,  whenever 
an  inflected  word  occurs,  it  is  almost  always 
more  advantageous  to  reduce  it  to  its  root,  to 
expound  that  root,  and  to  explain  the  class  to 
which  the  inflection  belongs.  As  a general 
rule,  we  may  say,  that  exposition  by  etymolo- 
gization,  as  well  as  by  translation,  should  be 
given,  whenever  the  case  admits  of  it,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  other 
modes. 

Section  VI. 

Modes  of  Exposition  where  the  Subject  is  a Class. 

1 . Definition,  meaning  the  sort  of  operation 
and  correspondent  work  ordinarily  understood 
by  that  name.  2.  Operations  and  works  inci- 
dentally employed  as  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory to  that  of  definition,  say  preparatory 
operations.  3.  Operations  incidentally  em- 
idoyed  as  subseqnential  and  supplementary 
to  that  of  definition,  say  supplementary  opera- 
tions. 4.  Operations  which,  in  certaii  cases 
in  which  the  purpose  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  definition — understand  by  definition  in  that 
same  form,  require  to  be  performed  in  lieu  of 
it, — say  succedaneous  operations.  By  one  or 
other  of  these  subordinate  appellations  may 
the  operation  of  exposition,  in  every  shape  .c' 
which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  believed,  be  desig- 
nated. 

To  def  ne  a word  is  to  give  indication  of 
some  aggregate  in  which  the  object  of  which 
it  is  the  sign  is  comprehended,  together  with 
an  indication  of  some  quality  or  property  which 
is  possessed  by  that  same  object,  but  is  not 
possessed  by  any  other  object  included  in  that 
same  aggregate. 

Elliptically,  but  more  familiarly,  to  defne  a 
word  is  to  expound  it  by  indication  of  the 
genus  and  the  difference — per  genus  et  dif’er- 
eutiam,  say  the  Aristotelians. 

In  this  account  of  the  matter,  two  things, 
it  may  be  observed,  are,  howsoeier  inexplicitly, 
assumed,  viz.  1.  That  the  object  in  question 
belongs  to  some  nest  of  aggregates.*  2.  That 
it  is  not  itself  the  highest,  the  most  capacious, 
the  all-comprehending  aggregate  of  the  nest  : 
in  other  terms,  that  the  word  is  not  of  the 
number  of  those  the  import  of  which  is  not 
included  in  the  import  of  any  other  of  the 
words  employed  in  giving  names  to  aggregates ; 
that  it  belongs  to  some  ne.st  of  aggregate!?,  and 
that  it  is  not  itself  the  most  comprehensive  and 
all-comprehensive  aggregate  of  the  nest. 

The  genus  represented  by  a word  which  is 
the  name  of  that  aggregate,  in  which  all  the 
other  aggregates  of  the  nest  to  which  it  be- 
longs are  contained  and  included,  has  no  genus 
which  is  superior  to  it  ; it  is,  therefore,  in  its 
nature  incapable  of  receiving  a definition  ; 
meaning  always  that  mode  of  exposition  which, 
in  modern  practice,  seems  to  be  universally 
understood  by  that  name.f 


* See  chap.  ix.  sec.  viii. 

+ An  e.Ycelleiit  illustration  of  definition,  in  con- 
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Meantime  the  class  of  words  which  are  in 
this  sense  of  the  word  incapable  of  receiving 
exposition  in  that  shape  are  among  those,  in 
the  instance  of  which  the  demand  for  exposi- 
tion is  the  most  imperious.  For  these  then 
that  mode  of  exposition  is  necessary  to  which, 
by  the  description  of  succedaneous  modes  of 
exposition,  reference  has  just  been  made,  and 
of  wliich  an  account  will  presently  be  endeav- 
oured to  be  rendered.* 

Yet  of  these  words  which  are  all  of  them 
incapable  of  receiving  a definition,  in  effect 
definitions  are  very  generally,  not  to  say  uni- 
versally wont  to  be  given  with  a degi-ec  of 
unconceni  and  confidence,  not  inferior  to  that 
with  which  the  operation  is  attended,  when 
the  subject  upon  which  it  is  performed,  is  with 
the  strictest  propriety  susceptible  of  operation 
in  that  mode. 

Section  VII. 

Of  Exposition  hy  Paraphrasis,  with  its  Sub- 
sidiary Oj>crations,  viz.  Phraseoplerosis  and 
Archetypation. 

Bisection  1. 

Explanation  of  these  Modes  of  Exposition,  and 
of  the  Case  hi  which  they  are  necessary. 

Paraphrasis  is  that  mode  of  exposition  which 
is  the  only  instructive  mode,  where  the  thing 
expressed  being  the  name  of  a fictitious  entity, 
has  not  any  superior  in  the  scale  of  logical 
subalternation. 

Connected,  and  that  necessarily,  with  para- 
phrasis, is  an  operation,  for  the  designation  of 
which  the  word  Phraseoplerosis  (i.  e.  the  filling 
up  of  the  phrase,)  may  be  employed. 

By  the  word  paraphrasis  may  be  designated 
that  sort  of  exposition  which  may  be  afforded 
by  transmuting  into  a proposition,  having  for 
its  subject  some  real  entity, a proposition  which 


tradistinction  to  other  modes  of  exposition,  is 
afforded  by  the  characteristic  phrases  of  writers  on 
the  physical  sciences,  in  which  those  characters 
alone  are  given  which  are  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  species  from  all  others  in  the  same  genus  ; or, 
in  other  words,  which  constitute  the  species.  All 
otl’.er  properties,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  as- 
sist the  learner  in  the  formation  of  the  idea  lie  is 
intended  to  receive,  being  referred  to  description  of 
which  I .shall  siieak  farther  on. 

A great  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  pneumato- 
logical  branches  of  science,  were  the  like  exactness 
to  be  given  to  the  definition  of  words  in  use, 
wherever  definition  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. In  the  case  of  all  terms  of  very  general  im- 
port, it  will  be  found  much  more  useful  to  consider 
them  as  genera  generalissima,  and  expound  them 
by  other  means,  but  when  once  the  import  of  these 
genera  is  fixed,  definition  should  be  apjilied  to,  and 
persevered  in  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The 
advantage  of  this  willappcar  in  a clearer  light  when 
I speak  of  methodization,  an  operation  with  which 
definition  is  intim.ately  connected. 

* See  section  viii. 


has  not  for  its  subject  any  other  than  a ficti- 
tious entity. 

Nothing  has  no  properties.  A fictitious 
entity  being,  as  this  its  name  imports,  being, 
by  the  very  supposition,  a mere  nothing,  can- 
not of  itself  have  any  properties  : no  proposi- 
tion by  which  any  property  is  ascribed  to  it 
can,  therefore,  be  in  itself,  and  of  itself,  a true 
one,  nor,  therefore,  an  instructive  one.  What- 
soever of  truth  is  capable  of  belonging  to  it 
cannot  belong  to  it  in  any  other  character  than 
that  of  the  representative — of  the  intended  and 
supposed  equivalent  and  adequate  succeda- 
neum,  of  some  proposition  having  for  its  sub- 
ject some  real  entity. 

Of  any  such  fictitious  entity,  or  fictitious 
entities,  the  real  entity  with  which  the  import 
of  their  respective  appellatives  is  connected, 
and  on  tlie  import  of  which  their  import  de- 
pends, may  be  termed  the  real  source,  efficient 
cause,  or  connecting  principle. 

In  every  proposition  by  which  a property  or 
affection  of  any  kind  is  ascribed  to  an  entity  of 
any  kind,  real  or  fictitious,  three  parts  or  mem- 
bers are  necessarily  either  expressly  or  virtually 
included,  viz.  1.  A subject  being  the  name  of  the 
real  or  fictitious  entity  in  question. — 2.  A pre- 
dicate by  which  is  designated  the  property  or 
affection  attributed  or  ascribed  to  that  sub- 
ject ; and  3.  The  Copula,  or  sign  of  the  act  of 
the  mind,  by  which  the  attribution  of  ascrip- 
tion is  performed. 

By  the  sort  of  proposition  here  in  question, 
viz.,  a proposition  which  has  for  its  subject 
some  fictitious  entity,  and  for  its  predicate  the 
name  of  an  attribute  attributed  to  tliat  ficti- 
tious entity,  some  sort  of  image — the  image  of 
some  real  action  or  state  of  things,  in  every 
instance,  is  presented  to  the  mind.  This  image 
may  be  termed  the  archetype,  emblem,  or 
archetypal  image  appertaining  to  the  fictitious 
proposition,  of  which  the  name  of  the  charac- 
teristic fictitious  entity  constitutes  a part. 

In  so  far  as  of  this  emblematic  image  in- 
dication is  given,  the  act  or  operation  by  which 
sucli  indication  is  given,  may  by  termed  Arche- 
typation. 

To  a considerable  extent  Archetypation, 
i.  e.  the  origin  of  the  psychological,  in  some 
physical  idea,  is  often,  in  a manner,  lost ; — its 
physical  mai’ks,  being  more  or  less  obliterated 
by  the  frequency  of  its  use  on  psychological 
ground,  while  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  in  use  on  the 
original  physical  ground. 

Such  psychological  expressions,  of  which,  as 
above,  the  iihysical  origin  is  lost,  arc  the  most 
commodious  for  psychological  use.  Why  ? — • 
Because  in  proportion  as  it  is  put  out  of  sight, 
two  psychological  expressions,  derived  from 
two  disparate  and  incongruous  physical  sources, 
arc  capable  of  being  conjoined  without  bringing 
the  incongruity  to  view. 

When  the  expression  applied  to  a psycho- 
logical purpose  is  one  of  which  the  physical 
origin  remains  still  prominent  and  conspicuous, 

, it  presents  itself  to  view  in  the  character  of  a 
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figurative  expression — ^for  instance  a metaphor. 
Carried  for  any  considerable  length  through  its 
connexions  and  dependencies,  the  metaphor 
becomes  an  allegory — a figure  of  speech,  the 
uusuitableness  of  Avhicli,  to  serious  and  in- 
structive discourse,  is  generally  recognised. 
But  the  great  inconvenience  is,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  if  any, 
the  physical  idea  can  be  moulded  and  adajjted 
to  the  psychological  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  a fictitious  proposition  which, 
for  the  exposition  of  it,  requires  a paraphrasis, 
having  for  its  subject  a real  entity,  (which 
paraphrasis,  when  exhibited,  performs,  in  re- 
lation to  the  name  of  the  fictitious  subject, 
the  same  sort  of  office  which,  for  the  name  of 
a real  entity,  is  performed  by  a definition  of 
the  ordinary  stamp,  viz.  a definition  per  genus 
et  difercntiam) — the  name  forms  but  a part 
of  the  fictitious  proposition  for  the  explana- 
tion of  which,  the  sort  of  proposition  having 
for  its  subject  a real  entity,  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a paraphrastically-expository  proposi- 
tion required.  To  compose  and  constitiAe  such 
a ))roposition  as  shall  be  ripe  and  qualified 
for  the  receiving  for  itself,  and  thereby  for 
its  subject,  an  exposition  by  paraphrasis,  the 
addition  of  otlier  matter  is  required,  viz.,  be- 
sides the  name  of  the  subject,  the  name  of 
the  predicate,  together  with  some  sign  per- 
forming the  office  of  the  copula  ; — the  opera- 
tion by  which  this  completion  of  the  phrase  is 
performed,  may  be  termed  Phraseoplcrosis. 

Pliraseoplerosis  is  thus  another  of  the  oper- 
ations connected  with,  and  subservient  to,  the 
main  or  principal  operation,  paraphrasis. 

Bisection  2. 

JBxemplif  cation  in  the  Case  of  the  fictitiotis 
Entity  Obligation. 

For  exposition  and  explanation  of  Para- 
phrasis, and  of  the  other  modes  connected  with 
it,  and  subsidiary  to  it,  that  which  presents  it- 
self as  the  most  instructive  of  all  examples, 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  affords,  is  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  gi-oup  of  ethical  fic- 
titious entities,  viz.  Obligations,  rights,  and  the 
other  advantages  dependent  on  obligation. 

The  fictitious  entities  which  compose  this 
group  have  all  of  them,  for  their  real  source, 
one  and  the  same  sort  of  real  entity,  viz.  sensa- 
tion, the  word  being  taken  in  that  sense  in 
which  it  is  significative  not  merely  of  percep- 
tion,but  of  perception  considered  as  productive 
of  pain  alone,  of  pleasure  alone,  or  of  both. 

Pain  (it  is  here  to  be  observed)  may  have 
for  its  equivalent,  loss  of  pleasure  ; pleasure, 
again,  may  have  for  its  equivalent,  exemption 
from  pain. 

All  obligation  (viz.  the  obligation  of  conduct- 
ing himself  in  a certain  manner,)  is  incumbent 
on  a man,  (i.  e.  is  spoken  of  as  incumbent  on  a 
man)  in  so  far  as,  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to 
‘Conduct  himself  in  that  manner,  pain,  or  loss  of 
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pleasure,  is  considered  as  about  to  be  experi- 
enced by  him.* 

In  this  example, — 

1.  The  exponend,  or  say  the  word  to  be  ex- 
pounded, is  an  obligation. 

2.  It  being  the  name  not  of  a real,  but  only 
of  a fictitious  entity,  and  that  fictitious  entity 
not  having  any  superior  genus,  it  is  considered 
as  not  susceptible  of  a definition  in  the  ordi- 
nary shape,  j)er  genus  et  differentiam,  but  only 
of  an  exposition  in  the  way  of  paraphrasis. 

3.  To  fit  it  for  receiving  exposition  in  this 
shape,  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  by  the  help  of  the  requisite  com- 
pliments made  up  into  a fictitious  proposition. 
These  compliments  ai'c,  1,  the  predicate,  in- 
cumbent on  a man;  2,  the  copula  is;  and  of 
these,  when  thus  added  to  the  name  of  the  sub- 
ject, viz.  obligation,  the  fictitious  proposition 
which  requires  to  be  expounded  by  paraphrasis, 
viz.  the  proposition — An  obligation  is  incum- 
bent on  a man,  is  composed. 

4.  Taking  the  name  of  the  subject  for  the 
basis,  by  the  addition  of  this  predicate,  incMW- 
bent  on  a man,  and  the  copula  is,  the  phrase  is 
completed, the  operation  called  phraseoplcrosis, 
i.  e.  completion  of  the  phrase  is  performed. 

5.  The  source  of  the  explanation  thus  given 
by  paraphrasis,  is  the  idea  of  eventual  sensa- 
tion, as  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent and  opposite  modes  of  sensation,  viz.  pain 
and  pleasure, with  their  respective  equivalents, 
and  the  designation  of  the  event,  on  the  hap- 
l^ening  of  which  such  sensation  is  considered 
as  being  about  to  take  place. 

6.  For  the  formation  of  the  variety  of  ficti- 
tious propositions,  of  which  the  fictitious  entity 
in  question,  viz.  obligation,  or  an  obligation,  i.s 
in  use  to  constitute  the  subject,  the  emble- 
matical, or  archetypal  image,  is  that  of  a man 
lying  down,  with  a heavy  body  pressing  upon 
him,  to  wit,  in  such  sort  as  either  to  prevent 
him  from  acting  at  all,  or  so  ordering  matters 
that  if  so  it  be  that  he  does  act,  it  cannot  be  in 
any  other  direction  or  manner  than  the  direc- 
tion or  manner  in  question, — the  direction  or 
manner  requisite. 

The  several  distinguishable  sources  from 
any  or  all  of  which  the  pain  and  pleasure  con- 
stitutive of  the  obligation  in  question,  may  be 
expected  to  be  received,  viz.  the  several  sanc- 
tions, distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  physi- 
cal sanction,  the  popular,  or  moral,  sanction, 
the  political  (including  the  legal)  sanction, 
and  the  religious  sanction  ; — these  particulars 
belong  to  another  part  of  the  field,  and  have 
received  explanation  in  another  place.f 

To  that  other  place  it  also  belongs  to  bring 


* It  is,  however,  only  in  so  far  as  a naan  is  aware 
of  tho  probability,  that  in  the  event  in  question 
the  unpleasant  consequence  in  question  will  befal 

him,  that  the  obligation  can  possess  any  probability 

of  proving  an  efl'cetive  one. 

■f  See  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation, 
chapter  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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to  view  the  causes  by  which  the  attention  and 
perception  of  mankind  have,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, been  kept  averted  from  the  only  true  and 
intelligible  source  of  obligation— from  the  only 
a.nd  intelligible  explanation  of  its  nature, 
as  thus  indicated. 

On  the  exposition  tlius  given  of  the  term 
obligation,  may  be  built  those  other  exposi- 
tions, of  which  it  will  form  the  basis,  viz.,  of 
rights,  quasi  rights  or  advantages  aualagous 
to  rights,  and  their  respective  modifications,  as 
well  as  of  the  several  modifications  of  u hich 
the  fictitious  entity,  obliijation,  is  itself  suscep- 
tible. 

Section  VIII. 

0/  Modes  of  Exposition  subsidiary  to  Ecfnition 
and  Earaphrasis. 

1.  Synonymation — indication  of  some  other 
word,  or  words,  the  import  of  which  coincides, 
or  agrees  with  the  term  to  be  expounded,  more 
or  less  correctly. 

The  use  to  be  derived  from  the  employment 
of  synonymation,  consists  in  maximizing  the 
number  of  the  persons  by  whom  conception, 
clear  of  obseurity  and  ambiguity  aud  incor- 
rectness, may  on  each  occasion,  be  collected 
from  the  several  expressions. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  great  danger  of 
error,  that  any  two  words  can  be  stated  as 
synonymous. 

2.  Antithesis  — indication  of  some  other 
word,  or  words,  the  import  of  which  is  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  word  in  question. 

3.  Illustration — bringing  to  view  some  word, 
or  words,  by  which,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
above  ways,  or  in  any  other  way  or  ways,  liijJit 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  import  of  the  word 
in  question,  i.  e.  the  import  of  it  may,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  rendered  clearer,  i.  s,  more 
surely  clear  as  well  of  obscurity  as  of  ambi- 
guity. 

4.  Exemplification — indication  of  some  in- 
dividual, or  of  some  lesser  aggregate,  as  being 
included  in  the  name  of  the  aggregate  in  ques- 
tion. 

Without  any  difference,  or,  at  any  rate, 
without  any  difference  worth  remarking,  all 
these  subsidiary  modes  of  exposition  seem 
capable  of  being  applied  with  equal  propriety 
aud  utility,  whether  the  main  mode  of  exposi- 
tion be  in  the  form  of  a definition,  or  in  the 
form  of  a paraph  rasis, 

5.  Description  is  a detailed  exposition  of 
those  properties,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  the  object  in 
question  from  all  such  which  are  not  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name.  It  may,  according- 
ly, be  more  and  more  ample  to  an  indefinite 
degree.  A definition  is  a concise  description, 
a description  is  an  enlarged  definition. 

Description  may  be  considered  as  referring 
to  an  individual,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
termed  individual  description,  or  as  referring 
to  the  name  of  a collective  entity,  in  wdiich 
case  it  may  be  termed  specific. 


The  differences,  in  use  and  importance,  be* 
tween  individual  and  collective  description  are 
analogous  to  those  which  distinguish  the  cor- 
responding operations  of  individuation  and 
definition.  Definition  applies  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals,  connected  together  only 
by  those  properties  exhibited  by  that  opera- 
tion, and,  therefore,  by  means  of  it,  whensoever 
any  individual  is  brought  to  view,  a decision 
may  be  formed,  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  the  aggregate  in  question.  The 
individual  characterized  by  individuation  is 
unique ; being  unique,  every  property  described 
as  belonging  to  him  must  have  belonged  to 
him  at  the  time  and  place  of  his  individuation; 
but  the  greater  the  number  of  properties  enu- 
merated, the  less  chance  is  there  of  their 
aggregate  being  possessed  in  common  by  other 
individuals,  or  of  their  not  having  undergone 
any  change  other  than  such  as  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  aud  calculated  upon,  during  the 
change  from  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
individuation.  Description,  therefore,  though 
itself  ■ncertain  as  to  answering  the  purpose 
intended,  is  the  only  mode  of  exposition  wliich 
can  efficiently  be  adopted  in  such  cases. 

6.  Parallelism  is  the  pointing  out  of  certain 
particular  properties  of  a thing,  with  a view 
to  the  shoM'ing  the  resemblance  it  has  to  some 
other  thing.  Its  use  is  to  resolve  any  doubts 
which  may  arise,  either  from  imperfect  con- 
ception or  imperfect  expression,  whether  tlie 
object  in  question  does  or  does  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  objects  expounded. 

Comparison  is  an  act  by  which  Distinction 
and  Parallelism  may  be  indifferently  carried  on. 

7.  Enumeration  is  the  exhibiting  the  naturo 
of  the  class  of  things  characterized  by  any 
name,  by  bringing  to  view  the  names  of  cer- 
tain subordinate  sorts  of  things,  or  even  cer- 
tain individual  things  which  it  is  meant  to 
signify.  It  may  be  complete,  or  incomplete. 

Enumeration  is  arithmetical  or  systematical. 
Systematical  enumeration  is  by  division,  or 
rather  is  accompanied  with,  and  performed  by 
division.  It  is  the  gathering  up  aud  naming 
of  the  parts  which  result  from  the  division  of 
the  whole. 

8.  Ampliation  is  the  declaring  concerning 
any  word,  that  it  has  been,  or  th.at  it  is  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  understood  to  have  a 
more  extensive  meaning  than,  on  certain  occ.a- 
sions,  people,  it  is  supposed,  might  be  likely  to 
attribute  to  it,— that  is,  to  comprehend  such 
and  such  objects  over  and  above  those  objects 
which  they,  it  is  supposed,  would  be  apt  to 
understand  it  to  comprehend. 

9.  Restriction  is  the  declaring  concerning 
any  word  that  it  has  been,  or  that  it  is,  in- 
tended, it  should  be  understood  not  to  have  so 
extensive  a meaning  as,  on  certain  occ.asions, 
people,  it  is  supposed,  might  be  likely  to  attri- 
bute to  it, — that  is,  not  to  comprehend  such 
and  such  objects  of  the  number  of  these  which 
they  (it  is  supposed)  would  be  apt  to  under- 
stand it  to  comprehend. 
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Suction  IX. 

Distinction  and  Disambiguation  ichat  ? — in 
what  Cases  employed. 

Distinction,  or  real  Antitliesis,  is  the  point- 
ing out  of  certain  particular  properties  of  a 
thing,  with  the  view  of  showing  its  dissimilar- 
ity to  some  other  particular  tiling  with  which 
it  is  apprehended  it  may  be  confounded  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  deemed  either  the  same  with 
it,  or  more  similar  to  it  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Distinction  precedes  division  in  the  scale  ; 
distinction  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  object 
to  the  equally  ample  objects,  its  congeners  ; 
division  breaks  it  down  into  its  component 
species  ; distinction  is  a fragment  of  a sup- 
posed preceding  division  of  an  ampler  term, 
bearing  the  ratio  of  a genus  to  that  in  ques- 
tion. 

Disambiguation  is  distinction  applied  to 
words. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  language  ; in- 
stances are  numerous  in  which  the  same  words 
have  the  same  audible  with  their  attendant 
visible  signs,  and,  in  the  same  language,  have 
been  employed  to  designate  objects  that  have 
nothing  in  common. 

Re  the  word  what  it  may,  if  so  it  be  that  it 
is  wont  to  be  employed  in  more  senses  than 
one,  between  or  among  which  no  coincidence, 
either  total  or  partial,  is  perceptible,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  while  by  one  person  it  is  re- 
ceived in  one  sense,  by  another  person  it  is  re- 
ceived in  another  different  sense, — an  opera- 
tion, necessarily  preliminary  to  definition,  is 
distinction  or  disambiguation  ; in  other  words, 
when  so  it  happens  that  the  word  in  question 
has  been  employed  in  the  eharacter  of  a sign 
for  the  designation  of  several  objects,  inso- 
much that,  without  further  explanation,  it 
may  happen  to  it  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
one  object,  when,  by  the  author  of  the  dis- 
course, it  was  meant  to  be  indicative,  not  of 
that,  but  of  a different  one,  what  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  such  misconception,  may  every  now  and 
then  be  necessary,  is — an  intimation,  making 
known  which  of  all  these  several  objects  the 
word  is,  in  the  case  in  question,  meant  to  de- 
signate, and  what  other,  or  others,  it  is  not 
meant  to  designate.* 

Take,  for  example,  the  English  word  Church; 
this  English  word  is  uniformly  considered  and 
employed  as  the  correct  and  complete  repre- 
sentative of  the  Latin  Avord  Ecclesia,  which, 
in  other  letters  somewhat  different  in  appear- 
ance, serves  for  the  designation  of  the  same 
sound  as  the  correspondent  Greek  Avord  ; in 
French,  Eylise. 

1.  Among  the  Greeks,  in  its  original  accep- 
tation, Ecclesia  was  employed  to  signifiy  an 


* Multisensual,  by  accident  and  without  analogy, 
hlultisensual,  by  reason  of  analogy;  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads,  may  all  the  cases  in  Avhich  it 
can  hapjien  to  a Avord  to  stand  in  need  of  distinc- 
tion be  comprised. 


assembly  of  any  kind ; it  was  manifestly  from 
the  union  of  two  words,  $x  necXiat,  which 
signified  to  call  out,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of  a 
joint  meeting,  and  more  particularly  of  a joint 
meeting  for  a public,  for  a political  purpose. 

2.  Thence,  among  such  of  the  first  Christians 
whose  language  was  Greek,  it  came  to  signify, 
in  particular,  such  assemblies  as  were  held  by 
these  religionists,  as  such,  Avhether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devotion  or  conjunct  economical  man- 
agement. 

3.  In  an  association  of  this  kind  there  was 
commonly,  at  least,  one  member,  whose  occu- 
pation consisted  in  taking  the  lead  in  their 
common  exercises  of  divine  worship,  and  by 
the  exposition  of  that  book,  or  collection  of 
books,  Avhich,  by  all  of  them,  was  recognized 
as  constituting  the  standard  of  their  faith  and 
action,  to  administer  instruction  to  the  rest. 
The  operations  thus  performed  being  consi- 
dered as  serviceable,  Avith  reference  to  the  per- 
sons at  whose  desire  they  Avere  performed,  the 
persons  by  Avhom  they  were  performed  were, 
accordingly,  sometimes  designated,  in  consi- 
deration of  such  their  services,  ministers,  the 
Latin  word  for  serAmnts  ; sometimes,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  age  Presbyters,  from 
liuri^ei,  Avhich  was  the  Greek  word  for  Elders, 

1.  e.  for  men  of  any  description  when  advanced 
in  age  (from  wdiich  word  Presbyter,  the  French 
Avord  Prestre,  and  the  English  Avord  Priest' 
sometimes  in  consideration  of  their  acting  as 
overseers  or  overlookers,  overlooking  and  OA'er- 
seeing,  in  relation  to  deportment,  the  behaviour 
of  their  disciples,  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion at  large,  F.Tisxoa-ot,  Episcopi,  whence  the 
English  Avord  Bishop. 

In  process  of  time,  those  members  of  the 
association  whose  occupation,  originally  Avith 
or  Avithout  pay,  consisted,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  in  acting  as  the  serv.ants  of  all,  came 
to  act  as  rulers  over  the  members  at  large,  at 
first  on  this  or  that  particular  occasion,  at 
length  upon  all  occasions. 

At  this  time,  besides  the  other  senses,  of 
which  mention  Avill  require  to  be  made  pre- 
sently, the  Avord  Church  came  to  signify,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  Avliich,  by  those  who  were 
employing  it  it  was  designed  to  serve,  three 
A'cry  different  assemblages  of  persons  : viz.  \. 
The  whole  body  of  the  persons  thus  governed  ; 

2.  The  Avhole  body  of  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  the  rest ; and,  .3. 
The  all-comprehensive  body,  or  grand  total, 
composed  of  governed  and  governors  taken 
together. 

When  the  persons  in  question  were  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  character  of  persons  bound  to 
pay  obedience,  then  by  the  word  Church  was 
meant  to  be  designated  these  subordinate  sub- 
ject-members of  the  association,  in  a word  the 
subject  many.  When  the  persons  in  question 
were  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  character  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  others  were  bound  to  pay 
obedience,  then  by  the  same  word  were  de- 
signated the  ruliny  few;  Avhen,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  securing  in  favour  of  both  parties,  and 
especially  of  the  ruling  few,  the  affections  of 
respect  and  fear,  then  would  the  import  of  the 
word  open  itself,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
include  under  one  denomination  the  two  par- 
ties whose  situations  and  interests  were  thus 
opposite. 

4.  From  designating,  first,  the  act  of  calling 
together  an  assembly,  then  the  assembly  com- 
posed of  all  persons,  and  no  other  than  all 
persons,  actually  assembled  together  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  a particular  place,  and 
then  all  the  persons  who  were  regarded  as 
entitled  so  to  assemble  at  that  place,  it  came 
also  to  be  employed  to  designate  the  place 
itself  at  or  in  which  such  assembly  was  wont 
to  be  held  : the  place  consisting  of  the  soil,  the 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  on  which,  for 
containing  and  protecting  the  assembly  from 
the  occasional  injuries  of  the  weathei’,  a build- 
ing was  erected,  and  such  building  itself  when 
erected. 

Such  as  above  being  the  purpose  for  which 
the  sort  of  building  in  question  was  erected, 
viz.  the  paying  homage  to  God,  God,  al- 
though present  at  all  times  in  all  places,  was 
regarded  as  being  in  a more  particular  manner 
present  at  and  in  all  places  of  this  sort  ; atten- 
tive to  whatsoever  was  passing  at  all  other 
places,  but  still  more  attentive  to  whatsoever 
was  passing  in  these  places. 

Being  thus  as  it  were  the  dwelling-places 
of  God,  these  places  became  to  the  members 
of  the  association  objects  of  particular  awe 
and  reverence,  of  a mixture  of  respect  and 
terror — they  became,  in  one  word,  holy ; 
whereupon,  by  an  easy  and  insensible  transi- 
tion, this  mixture  of  respect  and  terror  came 
to  extend  itself  to,  upon,  and  to  the  benefit  of, 
the  class  of  persons  in  whose  hands  was  re- 
posed the  management  of  whatsoever  was  done 
in  these  holy  places  : holy  functions  made  holy 
places,  holy  places  and  holy  functions  made 
holy  persons. 

On  the  score  of  beauty,  admiration  ; on  the 
score  of  kindness  and  tenderness,  love  ; on  the 
score  of  fitness  for  domestic  management  and 
rule,  respect : these  affections  are  in  use  to 
find  their  joint  object  in  the  character  or  re- 
lation designated  by  the  word  mother.  Ad- 
miration, love,  and  respect,  on  the  one  part  ; 
all  these  are  on  the  other  part  so  many  instru- 
ments of  governance.  The  servants  of  the  sub- 
ject many  had  their  assemblies  for  acting  in 
such  their  capacity,  and  securing  to  themselves 
the  faculty  of  continuing  so  to  do.  Of  these 
assemblies,  the  members  were  some  young, 
some  middle-aged,  some  elderly  men.  Upon 
contemplating  themselves  altogether  in  the 
mirror  of  rhetoric,  it  was  found  that  of  all 
these  males  put  together  was  composed  one 
beautiful  female,  the  worthy  object  of  the 
associated  affections  of  admiration,  love,  and 
respect — the  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Besides  this,  tMs  holy  female  was  seen  to 
possess  a still  greater  quantity  of  holiness,  than 


could  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  holiness  composed  of  the 
separate  holinesses  of  the  several  holy  males 
of  which  she  was  composed,  had  they  not,  in 
the  above-mentioned  holy  place  been  thus 
assembled  and  met  together.  By  ordinances 
issued  by  this  holy  female,  a greater  and  surer 
measure  of  admiration,  respect,  and  conse- 
quent obedience,  was  obtained  than  would 
have  been  obtained  by  the  assembly  in  its 
plain  and  original  character  of  an  assembly  of 
males,  notwithstanding  all  their  holiness. 

By  this  combination  thus  happily  accom- 
plished, an  effect  no  less  felicitous  and  con- 
venient than  it  was  holy,  was  produced  ; in 
the  holy  compound,  while  all  the  perfections 
of  which  both  sexes  are  susceptible  were  found 
united,  all  impei-fection,  as  if  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, were  found  to  have  been  excluded. 
The  holy  men  might,  notwithstanding  their 
holiness,  have  remained  fallible  ; the  Holy 
Mother  was  found  to  be  infallible.  Her  title 
to  implicit  coufidence,  and  its  naturally  inse- 
parable consequence  implicit  obedience,  became 
at  once  placed  upon  the  firmest  ground,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Great  is  the  scandal,  great  to  all  well-dis- 
posed eyes  the  offence,  if  to  her  own  children, 
or  any  of  them,  a mother  has  been  an  object 
of  contempt  ; proportioned  to  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  is  the  indignation  of  all  well-dis- 
posed spectators,  the  magnitude  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  are  content  to  see  inflicted 
on  the  score  of  it,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  are  ready  to  concur  in  promoting  the  in- 
fliction of  such  punishment. 

How  much  more  intense  that  indignation, 
should  any  such  indignity  be  offered  to  that 
holy  character,  should  her  servants  or  even  her 
ordinances  be  violated.  Flowing,  from  the 
maternity  of  this  /mZ2/,this  saHcti/?ed,  this  sacred 
character — to  all  these  epithets  the  same  ve- 
nerated import  belongs,  they  deserve  the  same 
respect : how  convenient  and  useful  the  result ! 

When  an  edifice  of  the  holy  class  has  been 
erected  and  duly  consecrated,  proportioned  to 
the  holiness,  the  sanctity,  the  sacreduess  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  and  by  its  consecration,  is 
the  enormity  of  any  offence  by  which  it  has 
been  profaned  and  its  sanctity  violated. 

When,  again,  an  edifice  of  the  holy  class  has 
been  erected  and  duly  consecrated,  the  more 
sumptuous,  the  more  magnificent,  the  more  lofty, 
the  more  admirable,  the  more  venerable  the 
structure,  the  greater  the  calamity,  the  wider  the 
ruin,  the  more  intense  the  shock  arising  from  its 
being  subverted,  the  more  intolerable  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  of  its  being  subverted, 
the  more  intense  and  implacable  the  indigna- 
tion excited  towards  and  pointed  against  all 
persons  regarded  or  considered  as  capable  of 
being  the  authors  or  promoters  of  so  shocking 
a catastrophe. 

Already  has  been  seen  the  advantage  de- 
rivable and  derived  by  and  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  themselves  being  that  Church,  by 
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the  creation  of  a Church  callable  of  being  vio- 
lated. 

Here  may  now  be  seen  the  advantage  pro- 
ducible and  produced  by  and  to  the  same 
rulers  of  the  Church  from  the  creation  of  a 
Cliuvch,  themselves  being  that  Church,  capable 
of  being  s\ibverted. 

By  any  unholy  person  is  this  holy  will  in 
any  particular  opposed,  or  threatened  to  be 
opposed, — that  same  sacrilegious,  unholy,  pro- 
fane, unbelieving  infidel,  miscreant,  reprobate 
person  is  already  a violater,  and,  in  intention, 
a subverter  of  the  Church,  worthy  of  all  in- 
dignation, all  horror,  all  punishment,  all  ven- 
geance, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  dutiful 
and  worthy  sou  of  the  Church  to  contribute  to 
poiir  down  upon  his  devoted  head. 

In  the  above  example  may  be  seen  an  in- 
stance of  that  impracticability  which  is  liable 
to  have  place, — the  impracticability  of  exhi- 
biting a definition  of  the  term  in  question, 
where  the  import  of  the  term  is  such,  that, 
antecedently  to  any  such  operation,  a division 
of  the  contents  of  such  its  import  requires  to 
be  made,  its  imports  being  in  such  sort  com- 
pound and  diverse,  that  no  one  exposition, 
wliich  shall  at  the  same  time  be  complete  and 
correct,  can  be  given  of  it. 

In  the  particular  instance  here  in  question, 
although  before  any  correct  definition  could 
be  given,  it  was  necessary  that  an  apt  division 
should  be  made,  yet,  when  once  such  division 
has  been  made,  the  need  of  any  ulterior  ex- 
position in  the  shape  of  a defijiition  may,  per- 
haps, be  seen  or  supposed  to  be,  pretty  effec- 
tually superseded;  other  instances  might,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  which  such  ulterior  exposition 
might  still  be  requisite. 

Bmrd.- — Do  you  mean  the  beard  of  a manl 
Beard  !• — do  you  mean  the  beard  of  ? 

• — for  example,  barley  or  wheat  % By  these 
questions  dirisimr  is  already  made  ; and  then 
for  the  instruction  of  any  one  to  whom  (he 
being  acquainted  with  other  sorts  of  wlieat) 
it  had  not  happened  to  him  to  have  heard  of 
the  sort  called  bearded  wheat,  some  sort  of  an 
erpositioii,  in  the  shape  of  a definition,  might 
be  necessary. 

In  the  above  instance  the  imports,  how 
widely  and  materially  soever  different,  might, 
however,  be  seen  to  be  connected  with  each 
other  by  a principle  or  chain  of  association. 
But  the  more  important,  especially  in  respect 
of  practical  purposes,  the  difference  is,  as  also, 
the  more  liable  the  several  senses  are  to  be 
mistaken  for  each  other,  and  that  which,  in 
one  sense,  is  not  true,  however  in  another 
sense  it  may  be  true,  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  true,  the  more  mate- 
rial is  it  that  whatsoever  distinction  has  place 
should  be  brought  to  light,  and  held  up  to 
view. 

In  all  matters  relative  to  the  Church  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  Clinrch,  the  good  of  the  Churcli  ought 
to  be  the  object  pursued  in  preference  to  any 


other.  By  each  of  two  persons  this  proposi- 
tion may,  with  perfect  sincerity,  have  been 
subscribed.  But  according  as  to  the  word 
Church,  the  one  or  other  of  two  very  different, 
and  in  respect  of  practical  consequences,  op- 
posite imports,  has  been  annexed,  their  con- 
duct may,  on  every  occasion,  be  with  perfect 
consistency  exactly  opposite  ; one  meaning  by 
the  word  church  the  subject  many, — the  other, 
by  the  same  word,  the  ruling  few. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  pronounce- 
able changes  of  which  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  susceptible,  being,  how  ample  soever, 
not  altogether  unlimited,  instances  cannot  but 
have  place  in  which,  to  one  and  the  same  word, 
divers  imports,  altogether  uninterconiiccted 
by  any  such  bond  of  association  may  have  hap- 
pened to  be  attached. 

Many,  however,  are  the  instances  in  which, 
of  two  or  more  in  appearance,  widely  different 
imports,  the  connexion,  though  real,  may  not 
be  generally  perceptible. 

In  French,  by  one  and  the  same  word, 
teorms  and  verses  are  designated.  Between 
two  objects  so  widely  dissimilar  in  any  mind 
would  there  have  existed  any  principle  of  con- 
nexion ? — Possibly  not ; in  this  instance  pos- 
sibly no  such  connexion  has  had  place  ; but 
neither  is  the  contrary  impossible.  The  French 
vers  is  from  the  Latin  versus,  a verse  ; but,  in 
Latin,  vermes  is  the  name  of  a worm  ; in  the 
same  language  verto  is,  to  turn  : and,  who  can 
say  but  that  of  versus  and  vermes,  this  verb 
verto,  may  have  been  the  common  root.  “ Tread 
upon  a worm  and  it  will  turn,"  says  an  Eng- 
lish proverb  ; and,  in  the  construction  of  verses, 
how  much  of  turning  the  stock  of  woi’ds  of 
which  the  language  is  composed  requires,  is 
no  secret  to  any  person  by  whom  a copy  of 
verses  has  ever  been  made  or  read. 

SUXTION  X. 

Modes  of  Exposition  employed  by  the 
Aristotelians. 

In  the  preceding  sections  wc  have  seen  what 
the  species  of  discourse,  called  an  exposition, 
is,  and  of  wliat  modifications  it  is  susceptible. 
Of  some  of  these  no  conception  appears  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  Aristotelians.  Others, 
it  will  now  he  seen,  have  been  noticed  by 
them,  and  stand  comprised  under  the  head  of 
defuutio,  definition. 

Of  these  modes,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  the  one,  styled  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Logic,  defnitio  2>er  genus  et  dijferentlam. 

it  consists  in  an  indication  given  of  a cer- 
tain class  of  objects,  to  which  the  object  in 
question  is  declared  to  belong,  that  class  being 
designated  by  a denomination  styled  a geaerio 
name.  But  tlie  case  being  such  that  the  ob- 
ject in  question  is  not  the  only  object  which 
belongs  to  that  class,  some  mark  is,  at  the 
same  time,  attached  as  indicative  of  .some 
property  which  is  possessed  by  the  object  in 
question,  and  not  possessed  by  any  other  iu- 
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dividual,  or  sub-class  of  objects  included  iu 
that  same  class.* 

Here,  then,  it  may  be  seen  already  to  what 
a degree  the  ancient  Logic,  for  these  2000 
years  the  only  Logic,— has  in  this  by  far  the 
most  useful  track  ot  it,  the  tuctio  branch,  been 
all  tliis  while  deficient.  Its  defectiveness  of 
arrangement  forms  a sort  of  counterpart  to  its 
defectiveness  in  respect  of  argument,  as  ex- 
emplified in  its  list  of  Fallacies.^ 

To  objects  in  general  the  system  of  division 
has  never  yet  been  applied,  though,  towards 
exhibiting  the  indefinite  chain  of  divisions, 
one  other  advance,  it  is  true,  had  been  made 
by  the  ancient  Logic.  This  advance  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  term  (jnnns  jjeneralinshnnm. 
By  this  term  intimation,  how  obscure  soever, 
was  given  of  these  links, — of  the  three  highest 
links  in  this  chain.  By  the  term  ijams  gene- 
ralisshninn  was  designated  the  first  class  ; by 
the  genus  which  was  not  the  getiu$  geiieralis- 
siimm,  but  of  narrower  extent,  and  comprised 
withinit,thenextclass  ;aud,by  the  term  species, 
a class  which  was  to  the  genus  what  the  genus 
was  to  the  gemts  general igsimum — a bi-sub-class. 

Assigning  the  appropriate  genus  being  one 
of  the  two  operations  included  in  the  idea  of 
a definition,  according  to  this  exclusively  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  the  consequence 
was,  that  whatsoever  names  were  of  such  sort 
that  no  genus,  in  the  import  of  which  the 
classes  respectively  indicated  by  them  were 
contained,  were  afforded  by  the  language  in 
use,  of  the  words  so  circumstanced  no  such 
exposition  as  a definition,  properly  so  called, 
cotild  be  furnished. 

Susceptible  of  receiving  a definition  in  this 
usual,  and,  indeed,  only  sense  of  the  word 
definition,  a term  caiuiot  be,  unless  it  belong  to 
and  form  a stop  in  some  assignable  scale  of 
aggregates,  related  to  each  other  in  the  way 
of  logical  subalternation. 

This  word  definition  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  used  as  the  collective  designation  for  all 
modes  of  exposition.  Sanderson  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  fallen  into  this  error, 
he  always  using  defivitio  alone  as  the  name  of 
the  genus  and  dejinitio  per  genus  et.  dlferen- 
tiam,  as  the  name  of  the  particular  species. 
In  the  foregoing  chapter  his  example  iu  this 
respect  has  not  been  followed,  both  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  there  would  be  iu  finding  a 
more  appropriate  single-worded  denomination 
for  the  species,  and,  on  account  of  the  more 
expressive  nature  of  the  word  exposition  as  the 
name  of  the  genus. 

The  Bishop  has  certainly  not  succeeded  so 

* Here,  by  the  by,  wo  have  two  sub-classes, 
formed  by  the  division  of  any  one  class  ; of  the  one 
class  in  question,  whatever  it  be.  But  as  this  class 
is  divisible  into  two  classes,  say,  sub-classes  ; so 
may  each  of  these  sub-classes  be  divided  each  into 
two  bi-sub-classes, — each  bi-sub-class  into  tri-sub- 
classes, and  so  on  without  end. 

+ See  Book  of  Fallacies,  Introduction,  section  2, 
vol.  ii.  p.  379. 


well  in  the  very  first  exposition  he  had  occa- 
sion to  give.  In  his  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
the  very  word  dcfiuitiou,i — De/nitio,  he  says, 
est  defiiiiti  expllcatio.  And  what,  we  may  ask, 
is  explicatio  ? The  answer  might,  with  equal 
clearness,  be  Explicatio  est  expHcati  dejinitio. 
The  words  employed  are  synonymous  ; and 
the  one  as  easy  to  be  understood  as  the  other. 
Not  one  of  the  rules  of  exposition  laid  down 
in  the  next  page  are  followed  in  this  case  ; in 
fact,  no  new  idea  is  at  all  conveyed.  If  any 
tolerably  correct  conception  can  be  formed  of 
wluit  he  meant  by  dejinitio,  it  must  be  gather- 
ed up  from  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  its 
species,  and  not  from  this  exposition. 

His  first  division  of  the  subject  nearly  coin- 
cides with  its  division  into  the  exposition  of 
words  alone,  and  of  objects  connected  with 
words  ; but  he  falls  into  an  error  by  giving  to 
tbe  results  of  this  division  the  designations  of 
dejinitio  nominis  and  dejinitio  rei ; every  ex- 
position being  the  exposition  of  a name,  the 
difference  consisting  in  this, — that  in  one  case 
we  consider  the  name  alone,  in  the  other,  the 
object  in  conjunction  with  that  name,  without 
which  we  cannot  speak,  nor  perhaps  think,  of 
any  fictitious  entity,  or  of  any  real  one,  which 
is  not  present  to  our  perception. 

No  mention  is  made  of  exposition  by  repre- 
sentation,— the  only  mode  that  can  be  em- 
ployed where  the  parties  in  question  have  no 
common  language. 

The  division  of  dejinitio  noniinis  would  ap- 
pear to  comprehend  the  modes  of  translation  and 
etymologization,  whilst  dejinitio  rei  may  have 
been  intended  to  mark  the  distinction  made 
above  into  necessary  and  subsidiary  modes  of 
exposition  ; by  the  first,  such  properties  only 
being  exhibited  as  arc  necessary  for  exact  e.x- 
position  ; by  the  latter,  other  properties  being 
presented  to  view  for  the  purpose  of  facilita- 
tingcouiprehension.  Expositiouby paraphrasis, 
for  want  of  a due  conception  of  its  nature,  is 
put  into  the  latter  class  ; tlie  genera  genera- 
lissima,  and  those  fictitious  entities  to  which 
that  mode  applies,  being  designated  as  things 
not  susceptible  of  a perfect  exposition.  Of 
definition  they  certainly  are  not  susceptible  ; 
hut  tbe  e.xposition  of  them  by  paraphrasis  may 
be  quite  as  perfectly  applied  as  definition  to 
real  entities. 

Of  modes  of  description,  the  enumeration,  or 
rather  exemplification,  is  very  imperfect.  The 
first  and  last  examples  are  alone  applicable. 
yrui  est  nti  cnmxoluptate,  is  a definition  ; Sol 
est  muiidi  oculus,  belongs  to  archetypation ; 
Frigns  est  absentia  caloris,  is  mere  translation. 

The  four  canones  dijinitionis  correspond  with 
the  four  properties  desirable  in  discourse 
1.  Dejinitio  verbis  propriis,  pcrspicuis,  nsitatis, 
et  abonini  antbiguitaiolibcris,csprhnatitr,  refers 
to  clearness  of  expression  ; NUeil  contineat 

J Book  i.  chap.  17.  De  Definitione.  [Sander- 
son says,  “ Definitio  est  Uefiuiti  (sice  noniinis  siv6 
rei)  explicatio. — Ed.'] 
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superjlui,  to  conciseness  ; Nihil  desU,  to  com- 
pleteness ; Sit  adequata  dcf  nitio,  to  correct- 
ness. How  far  tlie  author  has  himself  followed 
these  rules,  has  already  appeared  in  an  in- 
stance derived  from  this  chapter. 

The  modus  inrcstujaiidi  rerum  def  nitioves, 
detailed  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  are  sources  of 
classification,  and  belong  to  that  head.  His 
division  of  Defmitio,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  Iti.,  refers 
also  to  that  subject. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  DIVISION. 

Section  I. 

Of  the  different  Modes  of  Ditision. 

Division  is  either  systematical  or  unsyste- 
matical.*  Systematical  division  is  the  indi- 
cation of  the  species,  without  the  assignment 
of  their  reciprocal  differeuticB. 

Division  may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  complete  and 
exhaustive  division : — Vitale  est  vel  sensiti- 
vum,  i.  e.  animal,  vel  non  sensitivum,  i.  e. 
planta ; sensitivum  est  vel  rationale,  i.  e.  homo, 
vel  irrationale,  i.  e.  brutum. 

Strict  division  is  bipartite  ; loose  division  is 
multipartite. 

Division  imports  separation  ; the  separation 
has  not  been  performed  if  the  parcels  are  not 
distinct.  They  are  not  distinct  if  any  object 
which  is  included  in  the  one  is  included  in  the 
other. 

Fkysieal  and  Psychical — under  one  or  other 
of  these  two  epithets  may  every  possible  mode 
of  division  be  comprised  ; physical,  where  the 
subject  matter  to  be  divided — say  the  diridend 
— is  a physical  body  or  aggregate  ; psychical, 
where  it  is  a psychical,  or  say  an  ideal  aggre- 
gate, viz.,  any  aggregate  of  objects  individually 
assignable  or  unassignable,  for  the  designation 
of  which  a common  name,  or  say  a2)pellation, 
has  been  provided. 

Of  these  modes,  the  first— the  physical — is 
the  only  original  and  proper  mode.  It  is  the 
archetype  of  the  other.  The  ideal  aggregate 
is  feigned  to  be — is  considered  as  being  a body, 
a mass  of  matter  ; any  number  of  lesser  aggre- 
gates into  which,  they  being  contained  in  it, 
it  is  considered  as  being  capable  of  being  re- 
solved, are  con.sidered  as  so  many  parts  into 
which  it  is  considered  as  capable  of  being  di- 
vided. 

Of  these  two  modes,  the  psychical  is  the 
only  one  that  belongs  to  the  present  design ; 
the  only  one  employed  in  the  exerci.se  of  the 
art  of  logic.  In  an  in.stitine  of  that  art,  the 
physical  would  not  have  had  any  title  to  a 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  which  it 
may  serve  to  throw  upon,  the  explanation 


* Consolidation  is  the  converse  of  Divi.sion. 
Di  vision  is  ]ier  descensum.  Definition  per  ascen- 
sum  • Synonymation  ]u;r  ceqiium. 


which  it  may  serve  to  give  of  the  psychical, 
which  has  been  deduced  from  it. 

It  is  by  arrangement  in  a line  of  subalter- 
natioii  in  this  mode,  and  no  other,  that  the 
operation  of  division,  understand  of  psychical 
division,  can  be  performed.  In  the  character 
of  a diridend,  a name  constituting  a receptacle 
of  a comparatively  larger  content,  is  assumed. 
Its  contents,  the  articles  contained  in  it,  are 
lodged  in  two  or  more  other  receptacles,  so 
constituted,  in  respect  of  extent,  as  to  contain 
all  of  them  together  the  exact  amount  of  the 
contents  of  the  diridend  or  greater  receptacle  ; 
the  aggregate  contained  in  the  greater  recep- 
tacle being  considered  as  divided,  the  compo- 
nent articles  or  units  of  the  aggregate  mass 
are  considered  as  distributed  among  the  com- 
partments which,  by  such  division,  have  been 
created. 

Section  II. 

Of  bipartite,  dichotomous,  or  perfect  Pirision.'f 

Be  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  hand,  what 
they  may,  cometnm,  and,  with  reference  to  the 
end,  completeness, — these  are  the  two  qualities 
which  every  man,  in  proportion  as  it  is  his  de- 
sire that  the  expression  given  to  his  thoughts 
should  be  at  once  true  and  useful,  would  be 
desirous  should  be  found  to  appertain  to  it. 

For  correctness  at  large,  not  much  instruc- 
tion can  be  given,  without  special  reference  all 
along  made  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  purpose  in  view,  i.  e.  the  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  thought  and  action  operated 
upon.  But,  be  the  purpose  and  the  subject 
what  they  may,  correctness  will,  in  a consi- 
derable degree,  depend  upon  clearness  ; cor- 
rectness of  conception,  on  the  one  part,  upon 
clearness  of  expression  on  the  other ; and,  in 
so  far,  some  instruction  on  the  subject  of  cor- 
rectness has  already  been  endeavoured  to  be 
administered. 

But  a case  may  be  brought  to  view,  nor 
that  a narrow  one,  in  wdiich  correctness  alto- 
gether depends  upon  completeness  ; insomuch, 
that  if  the  discourse  be  incomplete,  it  is  cer- 
tain, to  the  exact  amount  of  the  degree  of  in- 
completeness, to  be  likewise  incorrect.  Such, 
it  is  evident,  is  the  case,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
happened  to  a man  to  undertake,  whether  for 
his  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  others,  that 
his  view  of  the  subject,  and  accordingly  the 
expression  which  he  gives  as  the  result  of  that 
view,  shall  prove  complete. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  at 
once  so  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
much  above  the  reach  of  human  power,  logic 
may  perhaps  be  seen  to  afford  a sort  of  instru- 
ment or  engine  of  greater  power  than  might 
readily  have  been  imagined.  This  engine  is 
the  exhaustive  mode  of  division. 


+ See  farther  on  this  subject,  Appendix  B.;  and 
supra,  p.  102,  et  setp 
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To  answer  its  intention  in  the  completest 
manner,  an  analysis  or  division  must  always  be 
throughout  dichotomous ; “ the  condividents, 
Bays  the  logical  compend,  “ ought  to  be  distinct 

and  opposite.”*  , 

Every  division  is  a distribution  of  individu- 
als ; an  assignment  of  distinct  names,  simple 

or  compound,  univocal  or  multivocal,  under 
which,  as  if  in  ideal  compartments,  these 
individuals  may  be  found.  These  compart- 
ments were  marked  out  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  distinguished  them,  marked  out  by  cer- 
tain properties  or  qualities  in  such  sort,  that 
an  individual  possessing  such  a property,  was 
deemed  to  belong  to  such  a compartment,  an 
individual  possessing  such  another  property,  to 
Buch  another  compartment. 

For  the  purposes  of  discourse,  these  respec- 
tive groups  of  individuals  are  distinguished 
by  certain  names  corresponding  to  these  pro- 
perties ; — one  name  denoting  that  the  iiidiiw- 
diials  it  is  applied  to,  the  individuals  com- 
prisable  within  the  compartment  it  denomi- 
nates, possess  all  of  them  such  a property,  or 
Bet  of  properties ; another  name  that  the  in- 
dividuals it  is  applied  to  possess  another  pro- 
perty, or  set  of  properties. 

Now  the  use  of  different  names  is  to  distin- 
guish different  individuals, — to  distinguish  the 
individuals  possessing  one  property,  or  set  of 
properties,  from  the  individuals  possessing  an- 
other property,  or  set  of  properties in  so 
much,  that  if  on  any  occasion  a man  wish  to  be 
understood  to  say  of  any  one  individual,  or  set 
of  individuals,  what  he  wishes  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  say  of  another, he  may  have  the  means 
of  making  himself  understood  accordingly. 

Conceive,  then,  a group  of  individuals  which 
are  known  apart,  and  distinguished  from  other 
individuals  by  a cei’tain  name.  Of  a part  of 
this  whole  number  of  individuals,  is  it  wished 
to  say  something  which  it  is  not  wished  to  say 
of  the  remaining  part ; in  what  way,  then,  is 
this  to  be  done  ? There  is  but  one  way,  that 

is,  by  dividing  in  imagination  the  whole  set, 
into  a certain  number  of  lesser  sets, — in  the 
present  instance  into  two  ; in  other  words,  by 
distributing  the  whole  assemblage  of  indivi- 
duals into  two  compartments,  in  one  of  which 
shall  be  contained  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  is  wished  to  apply  the  proposition ; in  the 
other,  all  those  to  which  it  is  not  wished  to  apply 

it.  — And  these  compartments  that  they  may 
be  known  wherever  there  is  occasion  to  bring 
them  to  view,  must  be  characterized  each  by  a 
peculiar  name. 

A division,  to  answer  this  purpose,  must  be 
exhaustive,  must  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
subject. 

Call  the  parcel  to  be  divided  A : instead  of 
dividing  it  into  two  parcels  only,  such  as  B 
and  C,  divide  it  at  once  into  three  parcels,  B, 
C,  and  D.  Is  this  division  as  satisfactory  as 
it  might  be ! No ; it  will  probably  be  per- 


ceived that  it  is  not,  though  the  reason  may 
not  be  immediately  perceived : what  then  ig 
the  reason  ? It  is  as  follows : — It  exhibits  all 
the  discongruencies  of  the  three  parts  or  mem- 
bers, but  it  does  not  exhibit  all  their  coimru- 
encies.  Let  them  be  properly  distributed  °and 
named,  that  is,  so  distributed  and  named,  that 
to  no  article  to  which  one  of  the  names  is  ap- 
plied, could  either  of  the  other  two  names  be 
applied  ; then,  no  A that  is  a B,  is  either  a C 
or  a D ; no  A that  is  a C is  either  a B or  a 
D ; and  no  A that  is  a D,  is  either  a B or  a 
C.  The  discongruencies  between  these  several 
sets  are  sufficiently  expressed, — expressed  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  condivident' 
members  of  the  whole  in  question,  according  to 
a plan  of  partition  which  is  announced  to  be  an 
exhaustive  one  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a congruency  between  them  which  is  not 
expressed.— Every  A which  is  a B,  agrees 
with  a C,  in  this  that  is  not  a D. — Every  A 
which  is  a C,  agrees  with  a D in  this  that  it 
is  not  a B. — And  every  A which  is  a D,  agrees 
with  a B in  this,  that  it  is  not  a C. 

It  is  i»lain,  therefore,  that  A,  instead,  of 
being  divided  into  three  parcels,  B,  C,  and  D, 
might  always,  in  the  first  instance,  be  divided 
into  two,  only  B and  C ; for  of  the  three  parcels, 
any  two  may  be  consolidated  into  one,  having 
this  property  in  common,  that  no  A that  be- 
longs to  either  of  them,  belongs  to  a third. 

And  this  plan  of  division  is  the  more  simple 
of  the  two  : first  step, — Every  A is  either  a B 
or  a C ; second  step, — Every  B is  either  a D 
or  an  E.  In  the  first  step,  the  attention  gets 
repose : it  has  but  two  compartments  to  ex- 
amine, in  order  to  see  that  every  A belongs  to 
one  or  the  other  of  them — which  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  for  names 
the  name  A,  with  an  epithet,  and  that  no  A 
that  belongs  to  the  one,  belongs  to  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  an  aggregate  of  the  physical 
kind,  the  greatest  number  of  integral  parts 
into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  divided,  is 
always  a determinate  number  ; in  a bushel  of 
apples,  containing  400  apples, — 400  is  that 
number ; in  a bushel  of  wheat,  containing 
400,000  grains  of  wheat,— 400,000  is  that 
number : in  a garden  containing  every  species 
of  plants,  suppose  65,536  to  be  the  number  of 
each  different  species, — 65,536  is  that  number. 

These  65,536  plants,  each  of  them  of  a spe- 
cies distinguishable  from  every  other  species ; 
suppose  it  required  so  to  divide  into  subor- 
dinate and  lesser  aggregates,  the  universal 
or  all-comprehensive  aggregate,  of  which, 
by  the  supposition,  the  word  plant  is  the 
name ; — to  divide  it  in  such  sort,  that  by  a 
series  of  successive  divisions,  from  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  products  of  these  several 
divisions,  it  should  be  made  to  appear  in  vyhat 
points  each  of  these  65,536  plants  coincided 
with  and  in  what  points  it  disagreed  with  the 
description  given  of  every  other ; the  follow- 
ing is  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the 
object  can  be  accomplished : — Divide  the  whole 
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aggregate  into  two  equal  parts,  or  say,  divi- 
sions ; divide  each  of  these  divisions  into 
others,  which  call  divisions  of  the  second  order, 

• — calling  the  two  first-mentioned  divisions, 
divisions  of  the  f rat  order ; each  of  these  di- 
visions, dividing  always  by  two,  divide  into 
divisions  of  the  third  oj-rft'?',— the  total  number 
of  divisions  eight ; and  go  on,  dividing  always  by 
two,  until  the  whole  number  of  the  component 
aggregates,  thus  formed,  comes  to  be  65,536, 
the  assumed  number  of  different  species  of 
plants.  This  mode  of  division  is-  termed  from 
the  Greek,  dichotomous;  from  the  Latin,  bifur- 
cate , — two-forked  .* 

This  mode  of  division  is  subservient  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  properties  of  clearness  and 
correctness,  in  respect  of  the  conceptions  formed 
and  entertained  of  the  subject  matter  of  con- 
sideration. 

Assured,  and  altogether  incontrovertible,  is 
its  all-comprehensive,  or  say  exhaustive,  pro- 
perty,— it  has  place  at  the  very  first  step,  or 
stage  of  division, — it  has  place  at  every  other, 
be  they  ever  so  numerous. 

At  every  step,  one  article  of  information  it 
affords  as  equally  iucoiitestible  ; — it  shows  a 
point  of  agreement  and  a point  of  difference 
between  the  two  results  which  it  brings  to 
view, — point  of  agreement,  the  properties  be- 
longing to  the  genus  of  which  they  are  species, 
— point  of  difference,  some  property  which  the 
one  has,  the  other  has  not. 

Still,  however,  of  all  the  distinguishable 
species  contained  in  the  highest  gemus,  the 
genus  generalissimum,  scarcely  are  there  any 
limits  to  the  number  of  those  which  may  still 
remain  unincluded.  At  the  same  time,  still  do 
•there,  whatsoever  be  the  number,  remain 
means  of  reaching  them  by  fresh  divisions  from 
new  sources. 

This  points  to  another  resource  for  aiding 
the  mind  in  the  performance  of  this  task. 

When,  after  a first  division,  the  all-compre- 
hensive process  has  proceeded  on  in  a course 
of  subdivision,  till  it  have  picked  up  as  many 
of  the  objects  belonging  to  the  source  as  are 
found  capable  of  being  de.siguated  by  it,  if  any 
remain  unarrested  and  unsorted,  look  out  for  a 
fresh  source  of  division,  and  go  on  as  far  as 
that  will  carry  you. 

If  any  still  remain  behind  unenlisted,  look 
out  for  another  source  of  division,  and  so  on. 

When  in  a number  more  or  less  considerable, 
divers  sources  have  thus  been  employed  and 
exhausted,  take  in  hand  the  sources  them- 
selves, apply  to  them  the  exhaustive  mode  of 
analysis,  their  eventual  points  of  agreement 
and  difference  will,  at  any  rate,  be  elicited  ; 
and  if  the  articles  tliat  require  to  be  taken  up 
are  not  all  of  them  enlisted,  some  fresh  means 
of  enlistment  may  perhaps  bo  brought  to  view. 

* On  this  pliin  of  division,  between  the  number 
of  operations  performed,  and  the  number  of  includ- 
ed aggregates  to  which  the  original  all-embracing 
aggregate  is  reduced  by  those  operations,  there 
exists  an  established  ratio. 


Section  III. 

Of  the  Aristotelian  Rules  of  Division. 

By  the  Aristotelians  no  division  was  recog- 
nised as  legitimate,  or  at  any  rate  as  perfect, 
unless  it  w'ere  exhaustive. 

The  object  to  be  divided  being  termed  the 
dividendum,  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided, 
and  which  constitute  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  dividing,  or  condivident  members  ; — 
follow,  according  to  Sanderson,  under  the 
ii;une  of  canons  of  perfect  division,  the  follow- 
ing rules.T 

1.  Let  the  parts  be  such  as  that,  by  their 
union,  the  whole  shall  be  recomposed.  Membra 
absorbeant  totum  dieisum. 

2.  The  dividend  is  greater  in  extent  than 
any  one  of  its  members — it  cannot  but  be  equal 
to  all  of  them  when  put  together,  Divisum 
esto  [say  rather  est]  latius  sinyulis  suis  mem- 
hris;  adoeqxiatum  universis. 

3.  Let  the  condivident  members,  in  their 
import,  be  distinct  from,  and  opposite  to,  each 
other  ; — in  such  sort,  adds  an  explanation,  that 
they  be  not  liable  either  in  any  point  to  be 
coincident,  or  to  be  confounded.  Membra  con- 
dividentia  sint  contradistincta  et  opjjosita;  ita 
ut  confundi  nequeant,  vel  coincidere. 

4.  The  members  which  are  produced  by  each 
division,  let  them  be  the  nearest  and  imme- 
diate members,  and  let  the  number  of  them  be 
as  small  as  may  be.  Dirisio  fat  in  membra 
proxima  et  immediata  et  (quam  fieri  commode 
potest)  paucissima. 

From  the  nearest  result  thus  formed  (con- 
tinues the  text  in  the  way  of  explanation)  to 
the  more  remote  and  minute  portions  descend 
by  subdivisions.  A proximis  porro  ad  remotiora 
et  minutioi'a  clescendendum  per  subdivisiones. 

The  dichotomous  mode  of  division  (it  goes 
on  to  say)  is  that  which  has  been  most  ap- 
proved of,  where  it  can  conveniently  be  em- 
ployed. Dichotomiai  (dichotomies)  sunt  landa- 
tissimee,  ubi  commode  haberi  possunt. 

Nor  yet  (continues  this  explanation)  ought 
it  to  be  everywhere  hunted  after,  too  supersti- 
tiously  and  anxiously  pursued,  as  it  is  by  tho 
Rammans.  Non  tamcn  nimium  superstitiose  et 
anxie  ubupie  veiiandce,  quod  faciunt  liamoei. 

An  example,  unfortunately  not  a very  un- 
frequent one,  of  the  conjunction  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  emptiness,  may  be  seen  in  the  ac- 
count of  Dichotomy,  as  above  delivered. 

Of  the  existence  of  a state  of  things  in  which 
dichotomy  can  be  employed  coramodiously,  in- 
timation is  given,  and  in  that  state  of  thing.s, 
says  the  instructor,  dichotomies  are  most 
praiseworthy  things.  What  is  that  state  of 
things  1 To  any  such  question  not  so  much  as 
any,  the  smallest  endeavour  and  attempt,  is 
made  to  find  an  answer. 

What  renders  the  deficiency  the  more  to  bo 
regretted,  is  the  danger  which  it  seems  there 
is  of  dichotomies  being  too  superstitiously  and 
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anxiously  hunted  after,  a danger  which,  in 
the  practice  of  the  sort  of  pereons  here  called 
Ramaeans,  (meaning,  it  should  seem,  the  fol- 
lowers of  a certain  Peter  Ramus,)  had  actually 
been  realized. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  of  two  proposi- 
tions relative  to  the  matter  in  question,  viz. 
the  dichotomical,  or  bifurcate  mode  of  divi- 
sion, intimation  is  hereby  given,  viz.  1,  that 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  this  mode  of 
division  has  its  use, — 2,  that  there  arc  cases  in 
which, — forasmuch  as  in  those  cases,  it  either 
has  no  use  at  all,  or  none  but  what  is  out- 
weighed by  inconvenience, — the  practice  of 
employing  it  may  be  considered  as  matter  of 
abuse.  Let  us  see  whether  some  criterion  may 
not  be  discernible  whereby  the  one  of  these 
classes  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other.* 

Sectio.n  IV. 

Relation  of  Synthesis  to  A nalysis. 

Psychical,  or  say  logical,  division  supposes 
the  antecedent  e;cistence  of  psychical  ayyrega- 
ti<m.  A bushel  of  apples,  a bu.shel  of  wheat 
cannot  be  divided  until  it  has  been  collected. 
Psychical  division  has  no  subject  but  the  ideas 
commonly  called  general  ideas.  These  general 
ideas  are  all  aggregate,  or  say  abstract,  ideas, 
formed  by  aggregation  and  abstraction  out  of 
simple  ones. 

Of  the  aggregate  thus  formed,  the  extent  is 
determined  and  measured  by  that  of  the  im- 
port of  the  term,  the  appellation  employed  for 
the  expression  of  it. 

If  of  this  extent  the  amplitude  be,  in  a cer- 
tain degree  considerable,  the  aggregate  idea, 
of  which  that  aj^pellative  is  the  sign,  will 
hardly  have  been  formed,  but  that,  antece- 
dently to  its  formation,  some  other  aggregate 
idea,  or  ideas,  less  ample  in  extent  and  in  their 
whole,  contained  within  the  one  in  question, 
will  also  have  been  formed,  formed,  and  by 
their  respective  appellatives  designated  and 
fixed. 

Thus,  in  a country  in  which  human  society 
has,  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  reached  the 
pastoral  state,  an  appellative  correspondent  to 
the  word  animal  will  scarcely  have  been  formed 
till  after  the  two  appellations  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  words  man  and  sheep  have 
been  formed  and  brought  into  use  : by  the 
observation  of  the  properties  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  men  and  not  possessed  by  any 
sheep,  the  aggregate  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  man  will  have  been  formed  ; by  the  ob- 
servation of  those  properties  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  sheep  and  not  possessed  by  any 
man,  the  aggregate  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  sheep  will  have  been  formed. 

In  the  instance  of  man,  the  properties  which 
are  common  to  all  men,  can  never  have  been 


* With  these  words  the  MS.  of  this  section 
ends,  and  the  subject  does  not  a))pear  to  have  been 
further  pursued, — Ed, 


pre.sented  to  the  senses  of  any  man,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  properties  by  which  the  several 
different  men  that  have  come  under  observa- 
tion, have  differed  from  each  other,  have  also, 
and  at  the  same  time,  been  presented  to  his 
senses. 

The  respective  aggregates,  composed  of  the 
several  simple  ideas  presented  by  each  of  these 
men  re.spectivcly,  may  be  termed  individual 
aggregates;  the  aggregate  composed  of  the 
several  simple  ideas,  drawn  alike  from  the 
contemplation  of  all  these  several  men,  and 
fixed  and  designated  by  the  classical  term 
man,  may  be  termed  a classical  ((ggregate.f 

In  the  formation  of  the  aggregate  idea  cor- 
responding to  the  term  man,  in  the  formation 
of  the  classical  psychical  aggregate  termed 
man,  the  attention  has  turned  itself  aside  from 
all  the  several  simple  ideas  that  have  alike 
been  presented  by  the  above-mentioned  indi- 
vidual aggregates,  turning  itself  at  the  same 
time,  and  therefore  confining  itself,  to  such  of 
those  simple  ideas  as  have  been  presented  by 
every  individual  belonging  to  that  class  com- 
prehended under  that  appellative;  and  those  to 
which  it  has  thus  exclusively  turned  itself 
and  confined  itself,  it  may  be  said  by  so  doing 
to  have  abstracted,  i.  e.  drawn  off  from  the 
rest.  It  is  thus  that  to  the  process  or  operation 
by  which,  in  this  way,  classical  aggregates  are 
formed,  the  term  abstraction  has  been  an- 
plied,  and  to  the  classical  agg:-egates  them- 
selves the  term  abstract  ideas  as  well  as  ge- 
neral ideas. 

These  explanations  premised,  the  time  may 
have  come  for  observing,  that  where,  of  the  name 
of  a classical  aggregate  the  extent  is  to  a cer- 
tain degree  considerable,  it  will  scarcely  have 
been  formed  but  by  repeated  exercises  of  tlse 
process  of  abstraction,  a certain  cluster  of 
ideas  having  been  first  abstracted,  or  as  it 
were,  distilled  from  the  cluster  contained  in 
the  several  individual,  i.e.  physical  aggi’egates; 
and  from  the  product  of  this  first  distillation, 
others,  drawn  off  to  compo.se  what  may  be 
termed  a classical  aggregate  of  the  second 
stage  from  the  bottom  ; from  this  product  of 
the  second  distillation  others  again  drawn  off 
to  compose  an  aggregate  of  the  third  stage 
from  the  bottom,  and  so  on. 

By  certain  terms,  which,  in  the  description 
of  this  process,  have  sometimes  been  employed, 
(viz.  synthesis  and  analysis,)  it  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the  two  ope- 
rations thus  denominated  were  each  of  them 
the  exact  counterpart  and  converse  of  the 
other  : that  the  stages  passed  over  in  the  one 
process  and  in  the  other  would,  everywhere,  and 
on  all  occasions,  be  exactly  the  same,  con.?e- 
quently  the  number  of  those  stages  likewise; 
and  that  whatsoever  had  by  synthesis  been  put 
together,  the  putting  of  that  asunder — of  all  that. 


+ To  this  purpose  classical  is  preferred  to  gene- 
ral ; class  having  no  such  determinate  ratio  as  geuus 
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as  far  as  they  both  went,  and  no  more  than 
that, — was  the  operation  performed  hy  analifsis. 

Wide  indeed  from  the  truth  of  the  case 
would  any  such  conception,  however,  be  found. 
Small  has  probably  been  the  number  of  the 
successive  operations  of  the  kind  in  question — 
viz.  abstractions,  by  which, — correspondently 
small  the  number  of  the  stages  in  passing  in 
or  through  whicl-,  the  idea  of  the  most  amply 
extensive  classical  aggregate  of  which  the 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  to  itself  an  idea, 
has  in  this  way  been  formed.  Of  this  most 
extensive  aggregate,  termed  by  the  logicians 
of  antiquity,  the  (/cni(s  generalissmum,  being, 
or  existence,  or  entity,  is  the  name.  Fite,  or 
at  the  utmost,  sit,  is  the  number  of  successive 
distillations  by  which  this  most  sublimated 
and  refined  of  all  abstract  ideas  has,  as  ap- 
pears, been  formed.  Five,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
six,  has  accordingly  been  the  number  of  steps 
successively  taken  by  the  mind  in  its  ascent 
towards  this  most  exalted  pinnacle  : five,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  six,  the  number  of  stages  at 
which  it  has  stopped.  Of  these  abstractions, 
these  disti/lations,  these  steps,  these  stages,  the 
number  corresponds  to  and  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  the  ramifications  exhibited  by  the 
famous  Porphyrian  Tree,*  and  of  these  opera- 
tions and  their  results,  indication  has  been 
given,  and  at  the  same  time  recordation  made, 
by  the  names  respectively  employed  for  the 
designation  of  the  classical  aggregates  of  dif- 
ferent amplitudes  which  have  been  their  re- 
spective products. 

Far  indeed  from  being  thus  limited  is  the 
number  of  aggregates  of  different  orders  ca- 
pable of  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
that  all-embracing  aggregate. 

Division  the  first  all-comprehensive. — Divide 
the  aggregate  of  universal  amplitude  being  or 
substance  into  its  two  aggregates  immediately 
issuing  from  it,  you  have  corporeal  beings  and 
incorporeal.  For  corporeal  beings,  say,  in  one 
word,  bodies  ,•  as,  on  the  other  hand,  for  in- 
coi'poreal  beings,  in  one  word,  spirits. 

Division  the  Second. — Divide  the  aggregate, 
corporeal  beings,  into  its  proximate  component 
aggregates,  living  and  not  living ; for  its  proxi- 
mate component  aggregates,  you  have  those  en- 
dued with  life  and  those  not  endued  with  life, 
to  which  latter  description  belong  mineral 
bodies. 

Division  the  Third. — Divide  the  aggregate 
corporeal  beings  endued  vvith  life,  into  its 
proximate  component  aggregates,  you  have 
such  as  are  endued  with  animal  life,  with  sen- 
sation as  well  as  life,  say  in  one  word  animals; 
and  such  as  are  not  endued  with  sensation  as 
well  as  life,  say  in  one  word  vegetables. 

It  was  from  the  ob.servation  and  contempla- 
tion of  individual  animals,  and  from  the  obser- 
vation made  of  a quality  which  such  of  them 


* For  iin  e.vemplification  of  the  Porphyrian  Tree, 
see  Table  IV.  of  Chrestoraathia,  and  the  correspon- 
dent notes,  supra,  p.  110. 
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as  were  most  exposed  to  observation  had  in 
common  with  one  another,  and  which  was  not 
observed  or  observable  in  Vfegetables,  viz.  the 
habitual  act  of  respiration,  that  the  common 
name,  expressive  of  the  faculty  corresponding 
to  the  exercising  of  that  act,  viz.  animal,  was 
first  formed.  Here  then  are  four  stages  which 
have  place  alike  in  the  ascending  and  the  de- 
scending line. 

But  in  the  descending  line,  between  the 
psychical  aggregate  designated  by  the  word 
animal,  and  the  individuals  from  the  observa- 
tion of  which  the  existence  was  deduced  of 
that  faculty  from  which  the  classical  appella- 
tive of  that  aggregate  was  deduced  as  above, 
there  has  been  framed  a whole  nest  of  physical 
aggregates,  one  within  another,  in  a long  chain 
or  series  of  intus-siisceptions  or  enclosures  ; and 
so  in  the  case  of  vegetables  another  such  series ; 
and  so  in  the  case  of  minerals  another  such  ; 
each  such  box,  with  its  companions,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  all-enclosing  box,  being 
the  result  of  a division  which  at  that  part  had 
been  made  of  the  contents  of  that  larger  box, 
within  the  limits  of  which  they  had  all  of  them 
been  contained. 

Though  at  a few  of  the  highest  stages,  the 
steps  taken  in  the  ascending  line,  and  the  steps 
taken  in  the  descending  line,  are  coincident, 
agreeing  with  one  another  in  number, — in  the 
line  of  ascent,  they  were  taken  with  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  of  fairy  laud,  assisted  by  the 
wings  of  the  genius  Imagination  ; in  the  line 
of  descent,  they  were  taken  by  Observation, 
retarded  at  every  step  by  Reflection  and  Dis- 
cernment, and  ill  several  tracks  by  Experi- 
ment. 

Taken  in  their  orginal  acceptation,  sg7ithesia 
and  analgsis,  the  sgnthetic  method  and  the 
analytic,  are  packing  and  unpacking ; the  lat- 
ter operation  being  the  exact  converse  or  re- 
verse and  counterpart  of  the  former : the  road 
the  same,  the  stages  or  stepping  places  the 
same,  the  direction  alone  difiereut,  and  that 
opposite. 

But  very  different  it  has  been  seen  from  a 
course  thus  simple  in  description,  is  the  course 
taken  by  the  mind  when  occupied  in  working 
in  the  field  of  logical  method. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  integral 
parts  contained  in  a logical  aggregate  being  a 
limited,  in  a word,  a given,  a determinate,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a determinable  number,  as  it  would 
be  were  it  not  for  the  powers — the  unlimited' 
powers,  of  decomposition  and  recomposition 
possessed  by  the  human  mind, — of  these  powers, 
one  effect  is  to  exclude  as  fruitless  every  pos- 
sible attempt  at  circumscribing  within  any 
limited  extent  the  number  of  such  parts  into 
which  a logical  whole  is  capable  of  being 
divided. 

In  the  case  of  physical  aggregates,  it  may  be 
done  ; but  not  so  in  the  case  of  logical  ones. 
Take  a bushel  of  apples ; the  number  of  integ- 
rant parts  of  that  aggregate,  each  apple  con- 
stituting one  of  those  integrant  parts,  will  bf 
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the  number  of  apples  that  ■were  put  into  the 
bushel,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Some  year.s  ago,  the  aggregate  number  of 
all  the  species  of  plants  then  kuoivn  was  esti- 
mated at  40,000.  Suppose  a garden,  and  in 
it  a specimen  of  every  one  of  the.se  40,000  .spe- 
cies ; 40,000,  neither  more  nor  less,  is,  iii  this 
case,  the  e.xact  number  of  integraiit  parts  into 
which  the  aggregate  here  in  ciucstion  is  ca- 
pable of  being  divided.  But,  upon  tliis  sup- 
])Osition,  40,000  is  not  cciual  to  the  number  of 
integrant  parts  called  species,  into  which  the 
logical  aggregate,  designated  by  the  names 
of  plant  and  veijdable,  is  capable  of  being  di- 
vided. 

In  this  supposed  case,  for  e very  species  there 
is  one  individual,  and  no  more  ; for  every  indi- 
vidual, one  species,  and  no  more. 

But  as,  within  the  extent  of  one  species,  an 
indefinite  number  of  individuals  may  be,  and 
habitually  are,  contained,  so  from  any  one  in- 
dividual, much  more  from  a greater  number  of 
individuals,  aii  unlimited  number  of  species 
may  be  deduced. 

No  new  specie.s,  it  is  true,  can  be  formed, 
except  so  far  as  in  description  it  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  different  from  every  species 
which  had  been  described,  before  it  had  ever 
been  described.  But,  in  regard  to  any  of  tlie 
observable  species  of  natural  bodies,  taken  as 
they  come  out  of  the  hands  of  Nature,  this  is 
a condition,  of  the  failure  of  which  no  reason- 
able probability  seems  to  present  itself.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  40,000  difierout  species  of 
plants,  that  having,  some  years  ago,  been  said 
to  be  the  number  of  those  species  already 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Of  tliesc,  there 
exists  not  any  one  which  has  not  some  pro- 
perty, or  aggregate  of  properties,  which  i.s  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  others,  and  which 
constitute  that  difference,  or  say  differential 
character,  whereby  it  stands  distinguished 
from  every  other.  Of  those  differences,  the 
ideas  were  respectively  formed  in  tlie  mind  by 
tlie  process  of  abstraction.  They  were  formed 
from  the  observations  made  of  some  individual 
plant  or  plants,  which,  at  the  time  of  observa- 
tion, were  respectively  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  those  same  species.  On  this  occasion, 
in  the  formation  of  any  such  species,  what  was 
done  was,  not  to  take  for  the  character,  or 
essence  of  the  .species,  every  marl:  vvliercby  the 
individual  in  question,  the  individual,  or  indi- 
viduals, then  and  there  observed,  was  seen  to 
differ  from  all  individuals  that  had  ever  been 
observed  before,  but  only  .some  one  or  other 
small  number  of  these  marks.  For,  in  all  the 
different  species  of  plants  that  have  thus  been 
formed,  take  any  one  whatsoever : answerable 
to  the  description,  how  ample  and  particular 
soever  of  that  one  sirecies,  will  be  found  indi- 
viduals in  a multitude  absolutely  inexhausti- 
ble, no  two  of  them  so  perfectly  similar  but 
that,  upon  a simultaneous  comparison,  differ- 
enoe.s,  perceptible  and  describable  differences, 
between  them  might  be  found. 


Hence  it  is,  that  the  denomination  givem  lo 
the  operation  by  which  the  fictitious  acLae- 
gates  created  by  the  joint  power.s  of  observa- 
tion and  imagination,  or  by  the  imagination 
alone,  i.s,  abstraction.  Out  of  an  iiulcfiiiite 
number  of  peculiar  marks,  by  winch  the  se- 
veral really  existing  iinlividuals  lying  open 
to  observation  are  distinguishable,  the  niind 
fixes  upon  some  oiie  or  other  compav.ativfiy 
small  number,  and  leaving  the  others  unno- 
ticed, and  in  thi.s  way  separating  them  fioui 
the.se  other.s,  makes  its  own  use  of  them,  ap- 
plies to  tlie  purpose  in  question  the  propo'rty, 
or  properties,  thu.s  abstractal ; establishing 
them  in  the  cliaracter  of  so  •many  marks,  wliere- 
by  the  thus  ■aew-foriued  .species,  and  as  many 
individuals  as  will  ever  come  to  bo  included 
under  it,  i.  e.  be  found  to  exliibit  marks  of  the 
same  description,  are  made  to  stand  distin- 
guished, as  supposed,  from  all  other  species* 
and  individuals  that  arc,  ever  have  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  in  existence. 

Sectio.n  V. 

Misapplication  of  the  Terms  Synthesis  and 
Analysis  to  Geometry  and  Alyebra. 

Expressing  the  difference  between  Geometry 
and  Algebra  is  another  of  the  purposes  to  wliicli 
the  opposite  terms  Synthesis  and  Analy.sis, 
■with  the  methods  respectively  denominated 
from  them,  viz.  the  Synthetic  method,  and  the 
Analytic  method,  have  been  employed. 

But,  between  tliesc  two  branches  of  science, 
no  such  difference  or  distinction  rvill  be  found 
as  that  of  wliich  intimation  is  given,  by  tluit 
pair  of  coiTCspoiideiit  and  opposite  appellatives. 


■*■  Among  natural  philosophers,  and  more  jeai  Li- 
cularly  among  botanists,  the  word  s]iecies  lias  a 
particular  and  narrow  import,  whereby  it  stands 
distinguished  from  that  of  variety;  lor  the  compo- 
sition of  a species,  those  marks  or  conihiiiations  of 
matter  alone  are  on  tliis  occasion  taken  and  employ- 
ed, of  which  it  is  supposed  that  on  the  part  of  all 
individuals  descended,  in  tlic  way  of  botanical  de- 
scent, from  an  individual  thus  described,  tbey  will 
for  ever  continue  to  have  existence ; those  vrliich 
are  regarded  as  being  in  the  contrary  case,  being, 
for  distinction  sake,  termed  varieties  ; iii  such  sort 
that  by  the  term  variety  is  c.vjiressed  an.  aggTegate 
subordinate  to,  .and  contained  within,  some  one 
species,  q/' wliich  it  is  a variety.  But  of  these  at- 
tributions of  everlasting  immutability,  in  the  one 
ease,  and  mutability  on  tlie  other,  there  can  never 
he  any  ground  stronger  tb.an  eonjecture  ; a con  jee- 
ture  which,  though  1>y  experience  found  to  be  so 
far  true  as  th.at  the  acting  in  confoimity  to  the  in- 
dication aH'ordcd  by  it,  is  found  to  be  jirodactive  of 
practical  heiiclit,  yet  is  every  now  ami  then  lounil 
to  be  erroneous.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  suitahia 
dilTidcnce  that  the  existence  of  the  sort  of  distinc- 
tion in  question  is  commonly  announced, — tliatsuch 
a collection  of  marks  is  indicative  of  a specks,  and 
not  of  a variety ; that  such  another  of  a more  va- 
riety, and  not  of  a .yimVw.  Thus  it  is  that  rpeeies, 
in  the  botanical,  or  say  phytological,  sense,  diiier* 
from  a species  in  the  logical  sense. 
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In  Geometry,  quantiti/  is  never  considered 
but  with  relation  to  figure  ; in  Algebra  it 
never  is  considered  with  relation  to  figure  : of 
the  difference  between  these  two  brunches  of 
Mathciuatics,  this  account  is  at  once  true,  short, 
and  clear,  and  no  other  account  that  is  in  equal, 
if  ill  any  degree  at  all  endowed  with  these 
qualities,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found.* 

Ill  Algebra,  as  well  as  in  Geometry, — in 
Geometry  as  well  as  in  Algebra, — that  which 
is  unknown,  or  supposed  to  be  unknown,  is  in- 
ferred from  its  relation  to  that  which  is  known, 
or  supposed  to  be  known  : in  Algebra,  un- 
known quantities,  as  expressed  by  letters,  are 
made  known  by  means  of  the  relation  they 
bear  to  known  ones,  as  expressed  by  figures  ; 
in  Geometry,  unknown  quantities,  as  expressed 
by  figure,  and  supposed  to  exist  as  between 
figure  and  figure,  or  parts  of  th^  same  figure, 
are  made  known  by  means  of  the  relations  they 
bear  to  known  quantities,  as  expressed  by  figure. 

In  Geometry,  true  it  is,  that  objects  are  put 
together  ; quantities  known  and  unknown  are 
put  together  ; ivliercupou,  of  such  as  arc  un- 
known, a description  is  given,  and  a concep- 
tion conveyed  by  means  of  the  relation  they 
bear  to  certain  known  ones. 

Of  Geometry  this  is  true  ; nor  is  it  less  so 
when  applied  to  Algebra. 

A quantity  is  nientioncd  to  me,  of  which  I 
wish  to  know  the  amount,  it  being  as  yet  un- 
known to  me.  By  the  amount,  in  this  case,  is 
always  meant  the  amount  in  numbers  ; for,  in 
truth,  the  subject  of  Algebra  is  number — num- 
bers and  nothing  else.  Suppose  the  number 
in  question  six  ; — in  answer  to  my  question, 
Wliat  is  the  number  ? the  number  six  is  not 
mentioned  by  that  name  ; but  I am  told  it  is 
that  number  which  is  as  great  again. as  num- 
ber three,  or  half  as  great  exactly  as  number 
twelve.  Simple  as  they  are,  either  of  these 
answers  is  already  Algebra. 

And  it  is  thus  that,  by  Algebra,  the  known 
and  unknown  quantities  being  put  together,  a 
de?crii>tion  of  such  as  are  unknown  is  given, 
and  a conception  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
relation  they  bear  to  certain  known  ones. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

or  METHODIZATlOX,  OTHERWISE  TERMED 
ARK.VXGEMEXT.  tJ 

Section  I. 

Siihjccts  to  xcMr.h  it  is  aj'tpliccdde. 

At  the  very  fir.st  mention  of  the  mental  ope- 
ration tliii.s  deiiomiuatcd,  a distinction  requires 


* In  .algebra,  quantity/  .alone,  mere  quantity, 
without  regard  to  figure,  is  throughout  the  subject; 
in  geometry,  the  subject  oifv/iirc — of  th.at  other  .'«6- 
^ct,  is  suiieradded  ; in  fluxions,  the  idea  of  iiio'ion 
is  introduced,  in  addition  to  those  of  quantity  and 
figure. 

+ Considered  .i.s  names  of  action,  methodization 
and  ariung'uncnt  mav  on  most  occasions  be  consi- 


to  be  brought  to  view,  a distinction  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  or  objects  to  which 
it  is  applicable  ; for,  according  as  it  is  consi- 
dered in  its  application  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  the  two  very  different  subjects  or  classes  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  for  the  most  part  alto- 
gether different  and  disparate,  will  be  found 
to  be  any  rules  from  which  the  application  of 
it  may  be  capable  of  receiving  direction  and 
assistance. 

On  the  one  h.and,  a group  of  subjects  or  ob- 
jects of  any  kind,  considered  as  distinct,  sepa- 
rate, and  detached  from  one  another  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  fictitious  body  entitled  a dis- 
course,— a discourse  of  any  kind,  a literary 
composition  included,- — considered  in  respect 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  which  its  several 
distinguishable  parts  are  susceptible. 

Of  the  operation  termed  methodization,  or 
arrangement,  the  fictitious  object,  the  fictitious 
receptacle,  called  method,  is  the  fictitious  re- 
sult, or  produce  ; when  a number  of  objects 
are  considered  as  methodized,  they  arc  said  to 
he  mit  into  a method. 

Method,  as  applied  to  insulated  objects ; me- 
thod as  applied  to  discourse  : by  these  two 
denominations  may  the  distinction  between  the 
two  branches  of  method,  resulting  from  the 
consideration  of  the  two  great  fields  to  wdiich 


dered  and  employed  as  interconvertible  terms.  But 
if  there  be  any  diflerence,  methodization  is  that 
one  of  the  two  of  which  the  field  of  applicability  is 
most  extensive.  Conip.ared  with  the  word  arrange- 
ment, the  -word  methodization  seems  to  have  .ac- 
quired more  of  .an  eulogistic  sense,  and  accordingly, 
in  comp.any  with  the  idea  of  arrangement,  to  con- 
vey the  intimation  th.at  in  the  instance  in  quc.slion 
it  has  been  well  conducted,  and  that  to  the  result  of 
it  the  laudatory  adjunct  good  may  with  propriety 
be  ajiplied ; and,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  any  instance  in  Avliich  the 
sentiment  of  approh.ation  is  not  intended  to  be  an- 
1 nexed  to  the  disposition,  what  is  considered  as 
luLving  been,  or  being  about  to  be  made,  the  eulo- 
gi.stic  term,  methodiz.ation,  would  not  be  so  suitable 
to  the  design  as  the  more  neutral  term  arrangc7ne»t, 
or  the  word  disposition,  Avhcrc  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of  the  eniploj'ing  a Avord,  the  import 
of  Avhich  is  so  much  more  ample,  and  consequently 
so  much  more  lax. 

Considered  as  names  expressive  of  the  result  of 
this  action  or  operation,  the  Avords  order,  method, 
and  taken  in  this  additional  sense,  the  Avord 
arrangement,  seem  to  Avant  but  little  if  anything 
of  being  interconvertible.  Order,  hoAvever,  seems, 
a.s  Avell  as  tbc  Avord  method,  to  have  imbibed  some- 
Avli.at  of  an  eulogistic  tinge, — a tinge  from  Avhicli 
in  tbi.s  sense,  as  AA-ell  as  tlie  former,  the  Avord 
arrangement  appears  to  be,  if  not  altogether  free, 
much  more  so  than  either  of  those  tAvo. 

X It  Avil!  he  obserA  ed  that  many  of  the  subjects 
treated  under  the  head  of  i\lethodiz.ation,  are  such 
as  logical  Avriters  generally  refer  to  the  head  of 
Division.  For  tre.ating  under  this,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  belonging  to  the  synthetic  de- 
partment, some  operations  which,  by  logicians  in 
general,  had  been  vieAved  as  purely  analytic,  the 
author  eive.s  Ids  reasons  beloAV,  p.  265. — Ed, 
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it  is  applicable,  be,  it  is  hoped,  coramodiously 
brought  to  view. 

The  two  species  or  modes  of  method  thus 
constituted,  may  be  compared  with,  and  ob- 
served to  bear  some  analogy  to,  the  principle 
of  the  fundamental  division  applied  of  old  to 
the  field  of  quantity,  viz.  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  distinction  for  the  expression  of 
which  the  terms  discrete  and  continuous  were 
employed  : by  discrete — quantity,  number,  or 
rather  numbers  being  designated  : by  continu- 
ous quantity,  that  which,  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  its  ultimate  parts,  presents  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  form,  figure,  configura- 
tion, conformation  or  shape. 

For  illustration  and  explanation,  take  a 
discourse  having  for  its  field  any  portion  of 
the  field  of  Natural  History.  In  this  parti- 
cular field  will  be  comprised  a portion,  more 
or  less  considerable,  of  the  whole  number  of 
distinct  and  distinguishable  subjects  belonging 
to  that  general  field.  To  the  aggregate  of 
these  subjects,  the  species,  and  that  the  only 
species  of  method  or  methodization  applicable, 
will  be  that,  to  the  designation  of  which,  as 
above,  the  compound  denomination,  method, 
as  applied  to  insulated  objects,  or,  more  short- 
ly, to  objects,  has  been  appropriated.  But  of 
any  discourse  which  has  taken  for  its  field  any 
portion  of  the  field  thus  brought  to  view,  any 
part  in  and  by  which  the  art  of  method  is  ap- 
plied to  these  same  objects,  will  have  consti- 
tuted but  one  part,  how  large  soever  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  ; and  while,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  these  same  objects,  one  set  of  rules 
and  observations  will  be  adapted,  another  and 
a very  different  set  of  rules  and  observations 
will  be  found  requisite  for  its  guidance  in  the 
task  of  putting  together  the  ideal  fabric, 
termed  a discourse. 

Section  II. 

Methodization  as  applied  to  Objects — its  Tico 

Principles  or  Modes : Principle  of  succes- 
sive Exhibition — Principle  of  connected  Ag- 
gregation. 

Applied  to  subjects  or  ohiGcis,methodization 
is  an  operation  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any 
determinate  and  useful  import  attached  to 
this  its  name,  bears  an  indispensable,  though 
not  a very  prominent,  nor,  in  general,  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  relation  to  the  particular 
end  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  subservient.  Methodization  sup- 
poses a multitude  of  articles  on  which,  in  the 
quality  of  subjects,  it  has  to  operate  ; and,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  apt  and  useful,  it  is  effected  by 
making  such  a disposition  of  them  as  promises 
to  render  them,  as  far  as  depends  upon  itself, 
subservient  to  that  purpose. 

Physical  and  psydtical,  as  iu  the  instance  of 
so  many  others,  so  iu  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
sent subject,  this  presents  itself  as  the  first 
distinction  which  the  nature  of  the  subject 


requires  to  be  brought  to  view.  Physical,  in 
so  far  as  the  articles  to  which  this  oper.ation 
is  applied,  are  so  many  portions  of  matter : 
psychical,  in  so  far  as  they  are  so  many  ideas, 
creatures  of  the  mind,  of  the  immaterial  part 
of  the  human  frame. 

Psychical  entities,  i.  e.  ideas,  not  being 
capable  of  being  communicated  or  so  much  as 
fixed  and  rendered  determinate,  otherwise 
than  by  means  of  the  words  employed  to  serve 
as  signs  of  them;  hence,  in  so  far  as  psychical 
methodization  is  in  que.stion,  -words  will  be 
the  instniments  by  which  whatsoever  is  done 
will  all  along  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as 
done. 

In  so  far  as  in  any  number  whatsoever,  any 
objects  whatsoever  are  put  together  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  by  design  directed  to  a parti- 
cular end,  the  operation  termed  methodization 
or  arrangement  may  be  considered  as  perform- 
ed, and  the  objects  so  dealt  with  are  said  to 
be  arranged  or  methodized. 

Disposition  by  means  of  succession,  or  prio- 
rity and  posteriority, — disposition,  without  re- 
gard to  succession,  or  priority  and  posteriority, 
— under  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  deno- 
minations, will  every  possible  mode  of  metho- 
dization be  found  comprehendible. 

And  with  equal  propriety  it  will  be  found 
applicable  to  arrangement  in  the  physical  and 
in  the  psychical  sense. 

Priority  and  posteriority  are  relations  that 
apply  alike  to  place  and  time. 

On  this  occasion,  of  the  two  Predicaments, 
place  is  the  one  of  which  the  conception  is 
commonly  the  most  simple.  Why?  Answer. 
Because,  where  it  is,  in  respect  of  place,  that 
a number  of  objects  are  to  be  arranged,  they 
may  be  all  of  them  designated  at  the  same 
time  in  such  sort  as  to  be  present  to  the  view 
of  the  individual  in  question  at  the  same  time. 
Whereas,  if  they  are  to  be  arranged  with  re- 
ference to  time,  without  being  arranged  with 
reference  to  place,  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  view  of  the  same  individual  at  the  same 
time. 

Audible  signs  are  the  only  signs  by  means 
of  which  objects  are  capable  of  being  arranged 
according  to  priority  and  posteriority  in  re- 
spect of  time,  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
reference  to  priority  and  posteriority  in  respect 
of  place.  By  visible  signs,  priority  and  poste- 
riority in  respect  of  time  is  no  otherwise 
designated  than  by  priority  and  posteriority 
in  respect  of  place.  By  tangible  signs  they 
may  be  designated  in  either  of  these  ways. 
To  tangible  signs  the  organs  may  be  applied 
successively  or  all  at  once  ; but,  if  all  at  once, 
the  number  to  be  distinguished  must  not  be 
large. 

Methodized  by  means  of  priority  and  poste- 
riority, objects  must  be  disposed  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  exhibit  altogether  some  conspicuous 
and  familiar  figure. 

Of  all  figures  the  most  familiar  is  a right 
line.  Objects  disposed  iu  such  manner  as  to 
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exhibit  a right  line  are  said  to  be  disposed  in 
a row. 

Ill  that  case,  if  the  position  of  the  row  be 
vertical,  the  article  to  which  priority  is  as- 
cribed will  be  that  one  which  stands  highest ; 
if  horizontal,  that  one  which  is  nearest  to 
the  position  from  which  it  is  designed  to  be 
viewed. 

Methodized  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
priority  and  posteriority,  objects  may  be  said 
to  be  methodized  by  aggregation,  by  simple 
and  promiscuous  aggregation,  by  enclosure, — 
by  being  shut  up  altogether,  as  it  were,  in  a 
box. 

To  i)hysieal  and  psychical  methodization 
this  distinction  is  alike  applicable. 

Fifty  guineas  disposed  in  a row  are  metho- 
dized by  means  of  succession  ; enclosed  alto- 
gether in  a rouleau — a sort  of  extempore  paper- 
box — they  are  methodized  by  aggregation  and 
enclosure,  or  inclusion. 

Where  the  number  is  thus  great,  the  supe- 
rior convenience  of  the  principle  of  aggregation 
and  enclosure,  as  compared  with  the  principle 
of  succession,  has  been  experienced  by  the 
gamesters  whose  invention  it  was ; and  of  this 
convenience  the  existence  is  evidenced  by 
their  practice.  Displayed  in  a row,  such  a 
number  would  have  required  time  and  labour 
for  the  counting  of  it,  and  more  for  the  re- 
union, re-collection,  and  re-display,  of  it.  Dis- 
posed in  a rouleau,  an  aggregate,  in  the  instance 
of  which  the  number  of  its  elementary  parts 
is  known,  no  counting,  no  collection,  no  re-dis- 
play, is  necessary. 

In  the  psychical  mode  of  methodization,  ar- 
rangement of  the  names  of  the  objects  in  a 
determinate  figure,  such  as  a line  vertical  or 
horizontal,  is  arrangement  on  the  principle  of 
lineal  succession;  arrangement  of  them  under 
a common  denomination,  is  arrangement  on 
the  principle  of  ayi/reyation  and  enclosure.  The 
name,  the  common  denomination,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  box,  the  rouleau,  in  which  they  are  en- 
closed, and  by  which  they  are  kept  together. 

Section  III. 

Methodization — its  Uses — Purposes  to  which 
it  is  Apjtlicable. 

In  the  whole  field  of  the  art  of  Logic,  so 
large  is  the  portion  occupied  by  the  art  of 
methodization, — so  large,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  difficult  to  confine  within  any  certain 
determinate  limits,  that  the  task  of  showing 
what  it  is  that  the  art  of  method  can  do,  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  task  of  show- 
ing what  the  art  of  Logic  can  itself  do  in  all 
its  totality. 

Of  the  several  distinguishable  mental  ope- 
rations to  which  it  belongs  to  the  art  of  Logic 
to  give  direction  and  assistance,  a list,  sup- 
posed to  be  a complete  one,  has  already  been 
brought  to  view.* 


In  this  list,  methodization  is  but  one  article 
in  a multitude.  But,  in  comparison  with  all 
these  its  associates,  such  is  its  importance, 
that  they  are  all  of  them  but,  as  it  were,  so 
many  instruments  in  its  hands. 

No  one  is  there  to  which  the  art  of  Logic  is 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  capable  of  affording 
direction  and  assistance.  But  neither  is  there 
any  one  of  them  to  which  the  art  of  conducting 
this  same  operation,  termed  arrangement  or 
methodization,  is  not  in  like  manner  capable  of 
affording  direction  and  assistance. 

If,  in  the  style  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric, 
Logic  were  to  be  termed  a queen,  methodiza- 
tion, method,  might  be  termed  her  prime-mi- 
nister. 

Method  is  not  the  same  thing  as  invention; 
for,  from  method,  invention,  it  will  be  seen,  as 
well  as  the  other  operations  and  their  corre- 
spondent faculties,  is  capable  of  receiving 
direction  and  assistance  ; and  a thing  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  assistant  to  itself. 

But  method  is  itself  the  product  of  inven- 
tion ; — one  of  the  most  difficult  works  that  it 
was  ever  employed  in  the  execution  of. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  uses  capable  of 
being  made  of  this  operation,  (or,  figuratively 
speaking,  of  this  instrument,)  for  clearness  of 
conception,  it  will  be  proper  to  be  careful  not 
to  confound  this  operation  with  the  aggregate 
of  the  operations  of  which  Logic  is  capable  of 
taking  the  direction  ; nor,  as  some  appear  to 
have  done,  with  the  art  of  literary  composi- 
tion, to  whatsoever  subject  applied.^  Co-acer- 
vation  and  successive  exhibition, — these  and 
these  alone  are,  strictly  and  properly  speak- 
ing, the  two  branches  of  the  art  of  methodiza- 
tion. 

Whatsoever  assistance  a different  and  dis- 
tinguishable operation  may  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  methodization,  it  is  not  to  me- 
thodization alone  that  the  work  performed  by 
means  of  that  other  operation  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  referred. 

Great,  for  example,  is  the  assistance  which, 
from  this  source,  invention  has  ah'eady  drawn, 
—still  greater,  perhaps,  the  assistance  which 
it  may  yet  be  capable  of  deriving.  Yet,  it  is 
not  by  methodization  alone  that  what  has 
been  performed  in  the  way  of  invention  has 
been  performed.  To  chance  and  to  analogy 
great,  also,  have  been  its  debts  : it  has  received 
much  favour  and  assistance  from  this  or  that 
single  and  insulated  analogy  presented  in  some 
happy  moment,  by  the  hand  of  chance. 

Functions  applicable  to  any  other  branch  of 
art  and  science. — In  relation  to  art  and  science 
without  distinction,  teaching,  learning,  and  im- 
proving— in  relation  to  art,  practising. 

In  relation  to  the  exercise  of  these  functions, 
method  will,  iu  every  branch  of  art  and  science 


i*  See  Sanderson’s  rules  of  method.  [These  ■will 
be  found  criticised  at  length  in  sect.  xiii.  For 
methodization,  in  relation  to  litenwy  composition, 
see  sect,  xi.] 


* See  chap.  ii.  sect.  4. 
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be  found  capable  of  afTordiiig  u.soiul  direction 
and  eminent  assistance. 

Correctness  and  comideteness  in  these  inti- 
mately connected,  though  still  distinguishable, 
qualities,  will  be  found  so  many  properties 
desirable  in  relation  to  the  view  taken,  or  the 
conception  formed  and  retained,  of  the  matter 
of  any  branch,  whatsoever  it  be,  of  science. 

Towards  conferring  on  the  conception  these 
kindred  qualities,  be  the  science  what  it  may, 
methodization,  taken  as  above,  in  the  strictest 
and  narrowest  sense  of  which  the  word  is  sus- 
ceptible, will  be  found  rendering  indisputably 
valuable  assistance. 

In  relation  to  every  other  branch  of  art, 
methodization  considered  in  respect  of  its  suc- 
cessire-locatlon  branch,  indicates,  as  the  object 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  whatever  is  done  or 
contrived  in  the  practice  of  it,  should  always 
occupy  the  first  jilace — the  characteristic  end 
in  view. 

An  object  correspondent  to  the  end  in  view 
is  constituted  by  the  properties  desirable  on 
the  part  of  the  sort  of  wo-rk,  whatsoever  it  be, 
which  the  art  in  question  has  for  its  fruit. 

Section  IV. 

Subjects  of  Methodization  by  Denomination — 
real  Entities — fictitious  Entities.* 

Of  methodization,  in  so  far  as  performed  by 
denomination,  the  subjects,  the  immediate  sub- 
jects, are  names,  and  nothing  mors.  Things  1 
Yes  ; but  no  otherwise  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  names. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  names,  viz.  simple  or 
compound,  that  things  are  susceptible  of  a.r- 
rangement.  Understand  of  arrangement  in 
the  psychical  sense ; in  which  sense,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  only  the  ideas  of  the  things  in 
question  tliat  are  the  subjects  of  the  arrange- 
ment, not  the  things  themselves.  Of  physical 
arrangement,  the  subjects  are  the  things  them- 
selves— the  animals,  or  the  plants,  or  the  mi- 
nerals disposed  in  a museum ; oi psychical,  the 
names,  and,  through  the  names,  the  ideas  of 
those  several  objects,  viz.  as  disposed  in  a 
systematic  w'ork  on  the  subject  of  the  corre- 
spondent branch  of  Natural  Philosophy- 
on  the  subject  of  Zoology,  Botany,  or  Mine- 
ralogy. 

If  of  this  operation  (viz.  methodization  by 
denomination)  things  were  the  only  subjects, 
after  names  of  persons,  names  there  would  be 
none,  other  than  names  of  things ; but  of  names 

_ * This  section  is  merely  a fragniciit.  The  ori- 
ginal MS.  bears  date  7th,  0th,  and  9th  August, 
1814.  Within  a short  time  afterwards,  a more 
complete  view  of  the  subject,  viz.  the  chassificjition 
of  entities  as  real  and  fictitious,  with  the  sub-divi- 
sions, seems  to  have  opened  on  the  author,  and, 
leaving  this  analysis  unfinished,  he  exhausted  the 
subject  in  a separate  ess.ny  called  Ontology,  and 
printed  in  this  volume,  p.  195,  et  seq.  The  greater 
art  of  the  MS.  of  Ontology  bears  date  Septera- 
er  and  October  1814. — Ed. 


that  are  not  names  of  things,  there  arc  alnui- 
dantly  more  than  of  names"  that  are. 

By  things,  bodies  arc  here  meant,  portions 
of  inanimate  substance. 

By  this  denomination,  we  are  led  to  the  dis- 
tinction, the  comprehensive  and  instructive 
distinction,  between  real  entities  raid  fictitious 
entities ; or  rather,  between  their  respective 
names.  Names  of  real  entities  are  masses  of 
proper  names, — names  of  so  many  individual 
masses  of  matter  ; of  common  names, — names 
respectively  of  all  such  individual  masses  of 
matter  as  are  of  such  or  such  a particular  de- 
scription, which  by  these  names  is  indicated,, 
or  endeavoured  to  be  indicated. 

Words — viz.  w'ords  employed  to  serve  as 
names— being  the  only  iiLstrumeiits  by  wdiich, 
in  the  absence  of  the  things,  viz.  the  substances 
themselves,  the  ideas  of  them  can  be  presented 
to  the  mind ; hence,  wheresoever  a word  is 
seen,  which,  to  appearance,  is  employed  in  the 
character  of  a name,  a natural  and  abundantly 
extensive  consequence  is, — a propensity  and 
disposition  to  suppose  the  existence,  the  real 
existence,  of  a correspondent  object, — of  a 
correspondent  thing, — of  the  thing  of  which  it 
is  the  name, — of  a thing  to  which  it  ministers 
in  the  character  of  a name. 

Yielded  to  w’ithout  a sufficiently  attentive 
caution,  this  disposition  is  a frequent  source  of 
confusion, — of  temporary  confusion  .and  per- 
plexity ; and  not  only  so,  but  even  of  perma- 
nent error. 

The  class  of  objects  here  meant  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  appellation  of  names  of  fictitious 
entities,  require  to  be  distinguished  from  names 
of falndotis  entities  ; for  shortne.ss,  say; — ficti- 
tious require  to  bo  distinguished  from  fabulous 
entities.  To  render  whatsoever  is  said  of  them 
correctly  and  literally  true,  the  idea  of  a name 
requires  all  along  to  be  in.serted,and  the  gram- 
matical sentence  composed  and  constructed  in 
consequence. 

Fabulous  entities  are  either  fabulous  per- 
sons or  fabulous  things. 

Fabulous  entities,  wdiether  persons  or  things, 
are  supposed  material  objects,  of  which  the 
separate  existence  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
subject  of  belief,  and  of  which,  accordingly, 
the  same  sort  of  jiicturc  is  capable  of  being 
drawn  in  and  preserved  in  the  mind,  as  of  any 
really  existent  object. f 

Of  a fabulous  object,  whether  person  or 
thing,  the  idea,  i.  e.  the  image  delineated  in 
the  mind  by  the  name  and  accompanying  de- 
scription, may  be  just  the  same,  whether  a 
corresponding  object  had  or  had  not  been  in 
existence,  whether  the  object  were  a historical 
or  a fabulous  one. 

Fictitious  entities,  viz.  the  objects  for  the 


d*  Ex.amples  : — Gods  of  different  djniasties, — 
king^,  such  as  Brute  and  Fergus,-— animals,  such 
as  dragons  and  cliimscras, — countries,  such  as  FI 
Dorado, — seas,  such  as  the  Straits  of  Arrian,  - ■ 
fountains,  such  as  the  fountain  of  J cuvencc. 
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liftsai'iptiou  of  which,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  tlie  present  work,  this  appellative  is 
meant  to  be  employed,  are  such,  of  which,  iu 
a very  ample  proportion,  the  mciitioii,  and  con- 
sequent fiction,  requires  to  be  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  discource  ; their  names  being 
employed  iu  the  same  manner  as  names  of 
substances  are  employed  ; hence  the  character 
iu  which  they  present  themselves  is  that  of  so 
many  names  of  substances.  But  these  names 
of  fictitious  entities  do  not,  as  do  the  above- 
mentioned  names  of  fabulous  entities,  raise  up 
iu  the  mind  any  con-espoudeut  images. 

Follows  a sort  of  commenced  catalogue  of 
these  fictitious  entities,  of  these  names  of 
fictitious  entities ; from  which  the  common 
nature,  iu  whicl'i,  as  above,  th.cy  all  partici- 
pate, will  presently  become  perceptible.  Like 
the  names  of  real,  and  those  of  fabulous, 
entities,  all  th.csc  words,  it  will  be  seen,  are, 
in  the  language  of  grammarians, 
tives.  All  those  fictitious  entities  arc,  accord- 
ingly, so  many  fictitious  substances.  The 
properties  which,  for  the  purposes  of  discourse, 
are  attributed  to  them,  arc  so  many  proper- 
ties of  all  substances. 

That  the  properties  belonging  to  substances, 
to  bodies  iu  geueral,  are  attributed  to  them, 
— that  they  are  spoken  of,  as  if  pofisessed  of 
such  properties,  appears,  from  the 
'.y  which  the  import  of  tiicir  respective  names 
w put,  iu  connexion  with  the  import  of  the 
st’ner  rrords  of  wliich  the  sentence,  the  gram- 
matical sentence,  is  cojiipoccd. 

Plrpical  nm\p^ych(cal. — Under  one  or  other 
of  tliese  two  deuouiiuatious  ma.y  all  fictitious 
entities  be  comprised. 

Let  us  commence  with  physical : 

I.  Motion, — motions. — In  the  physical  world, 
iu  tl'.e  order  of  approach  to  real  existence, 
next  to  matter,  comes  motion.  But  motion  it- 
self is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  matter;  and  in 
truth.,  hecauso,  iu  no  other  way, — such  is  tlie 
nature  of  language,  and  such  is  the  nature  of 
things, — iu  no  other  wa.y  could  it  have  been 
spoken  of. 

A hall, — the  hall  called  the  earth,  is  .said  to 
he  in  motion.  By  this  word  hi,  what  is  it 
that  is  signified  ? A nsver. — What  is  signified 
i.s,  that  motion  is  a receptacle,  i.  e.  a hollow 
substance : and  that  iu  tins  hollow  substauce, 
the  ball  called  tlie  earth  is  lodged. 

A motion,  or  th.o  motion  we  say  of  a body. 
'Die  body  is  one  portion  of  matter,  the  motion 
is  another,  wliioh  proceeds  of,  tliat  is  from  that 
substauce. 

Of  names  of  motions,  i.  e.  of  names  of  species, 
or  modifications  of  motion, — vast,  not  to  say 
infinite,  i.s  the  number  and  variety. 

Genus  (/eneralissimurn,  is  a term  employed 
by  the  logicians  of  old,  to  indicate  the  name  of 
any  one  of  those  aggregates  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  other  aggregate  that  hath  as  yet 
received  a name. 

The  idea  of  motion  necessarily  supposes  that 
uf  a moving  body, — a body  which  is  in  mo- 


tion, or  in  which  the  motion  is , necessarily 
supposes,  i.  e.  without  the  one  idea,  at  any 
rate,  without  the  one  image,  the  other  cannot 
be  entertained. 

The  idea  of  motion  does  not  necessarily 
.suppose  that  of  another  body,  or  the  idea  of 
the  motion  of  another  body,  or  the  idea  of  an- 
other body,  from  which,  or  from  the  motion  of 
which,  the  motion  in  question  proceeds,  or  did 
proceed,  'flie  planets,  that  they  are  in  mo- 
tion, is  matter  of  observation, — whence  the 
motion  took  its  rise,  is  matter  of  inference,  or 
rather  of  vague  conjecture.  On  the  earth’s 
surface,  we  see  various  bodies  iu  the  act  of 
deriving  niotioii  from  various  primum  mobiles. 
But  the  primiiin  mobile,  if  auy  from  which  the 
earth  itself  deriA'ed  the  motion  in  which  it  is 
at  present,  what  can  we  so  much  as  conjecture 
iu  relation  to  it  ? 

Where  a motion  of  any  kind  is  considered 
as  having  place,  it  is  considered  either  with 
reference  to  .some  person  who  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  it,  or  without  such  reference. 
Ill  the  latter  of  these  cases,  motion,  and  no- 
thing else,  is  the  word  employed : iu  the  other 
case,  action  or  operatioyi;  and  in  respect  of  it, 
the  author  is  termed  agent  or  operator. 

II.  Quantitg. — Next  to  motion  and  motions, 
ceme  quantity  and  quantities. 

Quantity  is  applicable  in  the  first  place  to 
matter,  in  the  next  place  to  motion. 

Of  and  in  are  the  prepositions  in  the  com- 
pany of  whicli  it  is  employed. 

A cjiiantitg  of  ink  is  in  the  ink-glass  which 
stands  before  me.  Here  inh,  the  real  sub- 
stance, is  ov.e  Eiibstaiice  ; quantity.  Was  fditious 
snb.stance,  is  anotlier  which  is  proceeding,  or 
has  proceeded,  from  iuk,  the  real  one. 

Tlie  ink  which  is  in  the  ink-glass,  exists 
there  in  a certain  quantity.  Here  quantity  is 
a fictitious  substance, — a fictitious  receptacle, 
and  iu  this  receptacle  the  ink,tlie  real  substance, 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  lodged. 

In  this  word  quantity,  may  be  seen  the  name 
of  another  genus  generalissimum  : another  ag- 
gregate than  which  there  is  no  other  more 
capacious  in  the  same  nest  of  aggregates. 

When  quantity  is  considered,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered either  with  or  without  regard  to  the 
]-ela.tioii  between  part  and  whole  ; and  if  con- 
sidered, in  one  or  other  of  these  Avays  it  cannot 
but  he  considered ; the  division  i.s,  tlicrefore,  an 
exhaustive  one. 

When  quantity  is  considered,  or  at  least,  at- 
tempted to  be  comsidered,  without  regard  to 
the  relation  between  part  and  Avhole,  it  is 
considered  with  reference  to  fgurc.  But  if, 
without  regard  to  the  relation  betAveen  part 
and  Avbole,  the  idea  of  figure  be  indeed  capable 
of  being  eutcrtaiiied,  it  is  indeterminate  and 
confused. 

Quantity,  according  to  tbe  logicians  of  old, 
is  either  continuous  or  discrete.  By  continuous 
quantity,  they  mean,  quantity  considered  Avith 
regard  to  figure,  and  without  regard  to  the 
relation  betAvoen  part  .and  Avhole.  By  discrete 
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luantUy,  they  mean,  quantity  con’idereJ  wtJi 
regard  to  the  relation  between  part  and  liolo,, 
and  \vithoiit  regard  to  figure. 

If  the  three  branches  of  uiarlicniatical  dis- 
»-iplinc  be  separately  coiisiiievcd, — continuous 
quantity  is  the  subject  of  (jeometr^;  discrete 
quantity,  the  subject  of  arithmetic  and  alejebra. 

But  it  is  only  by  arithmetic,  that  either  in 
relation  to  any  proposition  appertaining  to 
geometry,  or  in  relation  to  any  proposition  in 
algebra,  any  clear  conception  can  be  obtained. 
Divide  a circle  into  any  number  of  parts,  for 
instance,  those  called  degrees,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  are  obtainable  respecting  the  whole, 
and  those  or  any  other  parts  into  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  divided,  or  eonceived  to  be 
divided.  Refuse  all  such  division,  the  best 
idea  you  can  obtain  of  a circle,  will  have  nei- 
ther determinate  form  nor  use. 

III.  Quality. — Quality  is  applicable  to  mat- 
ter, to  motion,  and  to  quantity. 

Of  and  in  are  the  prepositions  in  the  com- 
pany of  which  it  is  employed. 

Qualities  of  bodies,  or  say,  portions  of  mat- 
ter, animate  or  inanimate,  are  good  and  bad, 
viz.  with  reference  to  man’s  use. 

Qualities  of  motion,  i.  e.  of  motions,  are 
quick  and  slow,  high  and  low,  viz.  with  refer- 
ence to  any  object  taken  as  a standard,  unin- 
terrupted and  interrupted,  &c. 

Qualities  of  quantities  are  great  and  little, 
determinate  and  indeterminate,  i.  e.  with  re- 
ference to  man’s  knowledge  of  them,  or  con- 
ception concerning  them. 

Qualities  of  quantities,  are  qualities  either 
of  bodies,  i.  e.  portions  of  matter,  or  of  portions 
of  space,  considered  with  reference  to  quantity 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  otlier  quality. 

Property  is,  in  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word, 
synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  to  quality. 

As  we  speak  of  the  quality  of  a quantity,  so 
do  we  of  the  quantity  of  a quality. 

When  men  speak  of  the  quantity  of  a qua- 
lity, instead  of  saying  quantity  of  a quality, 
they  commonly  say  a degree, — in  a high  de- 
gree, in  a low  degree, — instead  of  high,  we 
say  sometimes,  in  a great  degree;  instead  of 
low,  in  a small  degree. 

Degree,  in  French  degre,  is  from  the  Latin 
aradus,  a step  or  stair  ; that  which  is  said  to 
oe  in  a high  degree,  is  considered  as  situated 
upon  the  upper  steps  of  a staircase.  Scale,  in 
French  Echelle,  is  from  the  Latin  Scala,  a 
ladder  ; whether  the  word  be  staircase  or  lad- 
der, the  image  is  to  the  purpose  here  in  ques- 
tion much  the  same. 

IV.  Form  or  Figure. — No  mass  of  matter  is 
without  form;  no  individual  mass  of  matter 
but  has  its  boundary  lines;  and  by  the  magni- 
tude of  those  lines,  and  their  position  with  re- 
ference to  one  another,  the  form,  the  figure  of 
the  mass  is  constituted  and  determined. 

But  neither  is  any  portion  of  space  without 
its  form.  Form  or  figure,*  or  say,  to  possess 


I form,  or  figure  is,  therefore,  a property  or  qua 
! lity  of  space  as  well  as  of  matter;  it  is  a pro 
perty  common  to  matter  and  space. 

A mass  of  matter  may'  have  throughout  for 
its  bounds  or  limits,  either  another  mass,  or 
other  masses,  of  matter,  or  a portion  of  space, 
or  in  some  parts  matter,  in  others  space. 

A portion  of  space  canuot,  in  any  part,  have 
for  its  bounds  anything  but  matter. 

A mass  of  matter  is  said  to  exist  in  a cer- 
tain form  ; to  be  of  a certain  form  or  figure;  to 
be  changed  from  one  form  into,  or  to,  an- 
other. 

V.  Relation. — In  so  far  as  any  two  objects 
are  regarded  by  the  mind  at  tlie  .same  time, 
the  mind,  for  a greater  or  less  length  of  time, 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  otlier,  by  this 
transition,  a fictitious  entity  termed  Relation, 
— a relation,  is  considered  as  jiroduced. 

The  one  of  these  objects, — cither  of  these 
objects  is  said  to  hear  a relation  to  the  other. 

Between  the  two  objects,  a relation  is  said 
to  exist,  or  to  have  place. 

The  time  during  which  the  two  objects  are 
regarded,  or  kept  under  consideration,  is,  as 
above,  for  shortness,  spoken  of  as  the  same 
time.  It  should  seem,  however,  that,  with 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  attention,  objects 
more  than  one  cannot  be  regarded,  considered, 
examined,  surveyed,  at  exactly  the  same  in- 
stant, or  smallest  measurable  portion  of  time; 
but  that,  on  the  occasion,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  the  mind  is  continually  passing 
and  repassing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
back  again,  i.  e.  vibrating,  viz.  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  pendulum  of  a clock. 

This  motion,  viz.  vibration,  (the  motion  ac- 
quired by  an  elastic  cylinder  or  prism,  in\Yhich 
the  length  is  the  prevalent  dimension,  on  its 
being  suddenly  dragged,  impelled,  or  drawn, 
and  let  go  in  a direction  other  than  that  of  its 
length,)  being  the  simplest  of  all  recurrent 
motions,  is  the  sort  of  motion  best  suited,  or 
rather  is  the  only  sort  of  motion  in  any  degree 
at  all  suited  to  thefpurpose  of  comparisoyi. 

Hence  it  seems  to  be  that,  in  speaking  of  a 
relation,  any  number  of  objects  greater  than 
two,  are  not  brought  to  view;  for,  on  this 
occasion,  the  preposition  employed  is  always 
between,  never  among.  By  the  preposition  be- 
tween, the  number  of  the  objects  in  question  is 
restricted  to  two ; restricted  universally  and 
uucoutrovertibly. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  methodical  division,  the 
bifurcate  mode  is  the  only  one  that  is  complete- 
ly satisfactory. 

Section  V. 

Of  the  relation  between  Genus  and  Species. 

From  methodization  on  the  principle  of  ag- 

does  his  clay.  It  has  for  its  conjugates,  besides 
figura,  fiffidus,  igeThwps  the  English  v/ord  finiit-r ; 
the  fingers  being  the  parts  of  the  huraan  frame 
principally  employed  in  fashioning,  in  givi.ng  fomi 
to  masses  of  matter, — to  each  its  intended  figure. 


• Figure  from  fitigere,  to  fashion,  as  a potter 
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gvegation,  follows  the  sort  of  relation  tliat  has 
place  between  gyuis  and  species  ; the  relation, 
by  means  of  which  aggregates  of  different  di- 
mensions are  lodged,  with  reference  to  one 
anotlier,  in  the  order  called  snbalternatiou  or 
introsnsception, 

It  is  from  this  order, — that  is,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  ranging  ideas  in  this  order  by  means  of 
correspondent  denomination,  that  the  logical 
opei’atious,  called  logical  dicision  and  logical 
defnition,  took  their  rise. 

The  order  in  which,  by  the  Aristotelians, 
the  component  elements  of  a system  of  snbal- 
ternation  are  exhibited  is  the  reverse  of  the 
histoi-ical  order  in  which  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. By  these  logicians  an  immense 
aggregate  is  held  up  to  view,  the  most  exten- 
sive of  which  they  were  capable  of  conveying 
or  framing  a conception:  that  aggregate  is  re- 
presented as  divided,  or  divisible,  into  other 
aggregates;  these  again,  each  of  them,  into 
others,  and  so  on,  till  at  last  comes  the  last 
link  in  this  sort  of  chain  ; — a link  consisting 
of  an  aggregate  which,  not  having  within  it 
any  other  aggregates,  is  composed  wholly  of 
individuals,  which  individuals  must,  if  those 
spiritual  substauces  are  excepted,  wliich, 
on  the  occasion,  are  commonly  introduced,  of 
course,  consist  of  portions  of  matter,  being 
natural  bodies,  or  parts  or  portions  of  such 
bodies. 

This  order,  according  to  which  (the  prin- 
ciple of  racthodizatioii  being,  in  this  respect, 
the  principle  of  priority  and  posteriority)  the 
object  of  largest  dimension,  is  that  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  first  instance,  is  called  the 
analytic  order,  or  the  order  of  analysis ; ana- 
lysis from  a Greek  word,  which  signifies  to 
melt  or  break  down  into  a number  of  parts, 
ail  object  considered  in  the  character  of  a 
whole. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  order  of  priority, 
as  chalked  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Sense 
is  the  fountain  from  which  all  ideas  take  their 
rise.  To  sense  no  objects  but  individual  ones 
ever  present  themselves.  The  names  first  in 
use  must,  accordingly,  have,  all  of  them,  been 
of  the  sort  of  names  called  proper  names, — 
names  invented  and  employed  for  the  designa- 
tion of  individual  objects. 

From  the  invention  of  proper  names  to  the 
invention  of  common  names,  must  have  been  a 
very  wide  and  ample  step  : long  may  the  race 
have  continued  before  any  instance  of  its  be- 
ing taken  actually  occurred. 

As  often  as  any  separation  to  the  eye  hap- 
pened to  take  place,  the  first  man,  desiring  the 
presence  of  the  first  woman,  would  have  need 
to  lift  up  his  voice  to  give  intimation  to  her  of 
such  his  desire ; the  sound  thus  uttered  by 
him  would,  if,  to  any  degree  of  constancy,  the 
same  sound  were  repeated,  become  her  name. 
In  the  same  manner,  from  the  first  woman, 
would  the  first  man  receive  his  name.  In  the 
same  manner  would  the  dog, — the  first  dog, 
between  which  and  any  part  of  the  human 


species  any  intercourse  established  itself,— 
receive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  learn  his  name. 

Had  Adam  and  Eve  remained  childless,  the 
human  species  would  never  have  received,  at 
least  from  human  lips,  a common  name.  On 
that  supposition,  himself  and  Eve  would  have 
been  all  the  human  beings  whom  Adam  could 
have  had  need  to  speak  of ; for  any  common 
name,  including  these  two,  still  less  for  a com- 
mon name,  including  other  human  beings  in 
an  indefinite  number,  could  either  of  these,  our 
first  parents,  have  had  any  use. 

In  the  language  of  the  modern  Hebrews, 
and  even  in  tlie  language  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, the  same  word  which  is  employed  to 
designate  the  earliest  individual  of  the  human 
species,  is  employed  to  designate  the  species 
likewise.  A name  employed  constantly  by 
Adam  for  designating  himself,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Eve,  could  never  have  been  employed,  or 
pitched  upon,  for  designating  both  of  them 
together. 

It  was  taking  a wide  step  the  forming  in  this 
way  an  aggregate  denomination,  and  with  it 
an  aggregate  idea, in  which  the  component  indi- 
viduals were  determinate.  It  was  another,  and 
still  wider  step,  the  forming  such  a denomina- 
tion of  this  sort,  in  which  the  component  indivi- 
duals were  all,  or  any  of  them,  indeterminate. 

Whether  for  an  aggregate  denomination  the 
component  individuals  of  which  .were  deter- 
minate, any  effectual  demand  presented  itself, 
antecedently  to  a like  demand  for  an  aggre- 
gate denomination,  of  which  the  component  in- 
dividuals were  indeterminate,  would  naturally 
depend  in  good  measure  upon  the  number  of 
individuals  naturally  susceptible  of  the  same 
denomination  that  happened,  at  the  same  time, 
to  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  interlo- 
cutors. So  long  as  the  number  of  his  sheep 
was  small,  Abel  would  have  no  need  of  find- 
ing for  them  an  aggregate,  a specific  denomi- 
nation ; — the  larger  and  larger  it  became,  the 
more  and  more  urgent  would  be  the  demand 
for  an  all-comprehensive  name. 

Of  an  aggregate  composed  of  determinate 
individuals,  the  idea  and  denomination  being 
thus  once  formed,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  same  denomination  would  have  been  found 
capable  of  serving  for  the  designation  of  an 
aggregate,  composed  of  individuals,  some,  or 
all  of  which,  were  indeterminate ; — between 
individual  and  individual  the  less  wide  to  any 
practical  purpose  were  the  difference,  the 
sooner  would  the  transition  from  the  employ- 
ment of  an  aggregate  denomination  of  the  more 
obvious  nature  to  an  aggregate  denomination 
of  the  less  obvious  nature  be  made. 

Under  the  direction  of  an  attentive  obser- 
ver, geography  serves,  in  some  sort,  for  supply- 
ing the  gaps  left  by  history.  The  description 
of  nations  exhibiting  themselves  on  different 
levels  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  having  before  them  fields  of 
observation  of  different  extent,  serve,  when 
put  together,  to  exhibit  a simultaneous  view 
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of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tlie  history  of 
the  human  race. 

In  this  view,  th.e  most  curious,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction  the  most  valuable,  chapter 
in  this  sort  of  contemporary  history,  would  be 
composed  of  the  vocabulary,  if  a complete  one 
could  be  obtained,  of  a tribe,  the  seat  of  which, 
supposing  it  have  all  along  been  there,  was  in 
the  narrowest  field  as  yet  known,  in  a small 
and  thinly  inhabited  island, or  clusterofislamls, 
destitute  of  communication  with  any  other  in- 
habited portion  of  the  globe. 

At  Otaheite,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
that  group  of  islands,  dogs  and  hogs  being, 
unless  rats  were  an  exception,  the  only  quad- 
rupeds with  which  the  human  part  of  its  in- 
habitants were  acquainted,  they  had,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  no  denomination  answering  in 
point  of  extent  to  our  word  quadruped,  still 
less  to  our  word  animal.  When  to  their  as- 
tonished eyes  a horse  first  presented  itself,  it 
was  classed  by  them  with  dogs, — it  was  de- 
signated among  them  by  the  same  common  and 
aggregating  name.  Tlie  hog  species  n-as  as 
familiar  to  them  as  the  dog ; but  from  its 
being  the  name  of  dog,  and  not  that  of  hog, 
that  by  them  was  bestowed  upon  the  first  seen 
horse,  it  appears  that,  in  their  eyes,  it  was  to 
the  dog,  and  not  to  the  hog  species,  that  the 
horse  bore  the  closest  resemblance. 

Section  VI. 

Of  the  Porphyrian  Tree. 

The  process,  or  com-se,  by  which  setting  out 
from  individuals,  and  these  indeterminate,  men 
arrived  at  that  level  in  the  scale  at  which  are 
seated  the  most  extensive  aggregates,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  generalization;  it  has  divi- 
sion, logical  or  psychical  division,  for  its  con- 
verse. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  justly  cele- 
brated logical  instrument,  called  the  Porphy- 
rian  tree,  presents  its  claim  for  notice.*  It 
took  this  name  from  its  inventor,  Porphyrius,  a 
Greek,  who,  four  centuries  after  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  enlisted  himself  under  his  banners  as 
one  of  his  disciples. 

In  the  track  of  generalization  such  had, 
among  that  ingenious  people,  no  one  knows 
how  long  before  the  days  of  Aristotle,  been 
the  progress  of  generalization,  that  he  found 
rising,  one  above  another,  in  that  scale,  words 
in  the  Greek  language,  employed  as  the  names 
of-the  following  aggregates  : 1,  man ; — 2,  ani- 
mal ; — 3,  living  thing  ; — 4,  body  ; — 5,  sub- 
stance. 

In  addition  to  those  objects,  the  existence  of 
which  is  made  known  to  sense,  for  designating 
other  objects,  the  idea  of  which  is  presented  to 
ns  only  by  abstraction,  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion, while  their  existence  is  pointed  out  to  us 
by  inference,  he  found,  already  in  use,  a word 
corresponding  to  our  word  substance. 


* Vide  supra,  p.  110. 


For  exhihiting  to  the  senses  the  relation  b?- 
tween  the  objects  standing  on  different  levels 
of  the  scale  thus  composed,  he  emploved  as  an 
emblem  the  figure  of  a tree. 

At  the  bottom,  in  the  place  of,  and  as  serv- 
ing to  constitute  the  trunk,  with  its  continua- 
tion, the  root,  he  stationed  the  most  capacious 
of  all  these  aggregates, — the  half-corporeal, 
half-ideal  name,  substance.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  this  most  capacious  aggregate,  he  be- 
lield  two  lesser  aggregates,  constituting  the 
nearest  and  lowest  branches  of  the  tree ; one 
the  aggregate  composed  of  such  substances 
as  are  of  a corporeal,  the  other  of  .such  as  are 
of  an  incorporeal  nature  ; — those  of  a corporeal, 
i.  e.  bodily  nature,  Avere,  in  one  wo-id,  bodies; — 
those  of  an  incoriiorcal  nature  were,  in  one 
word,  spirits. 

Taking  in  hand  the  aggregate  composed  of 
bodies,  he  observed  that  some  had  life  in  them, 
others  not, — by  which  word  life,  he  designated 
as  well  the  sort  of  life  ascribed  to  grants,  viz. 
vegetable  life,  as  the  sort  of  life  ascribed  to 
animals,  viz.  animal  life.  In  these  he  found 
two  ulterior  branches  for  the  corporeal  branch 
of  his  ideal  trunk  and  root;  one  branch  served 
for  containing  such  bodies  as  had  life  in  them, 
■ — the  other  such  as  had  no  life  in  them. 

Leaving  the  vegetable  world,  as  before  he 
had  left  the  incorporeal  world,  undivided,  he 
performed  the  o])cra,tion  of  division  in  the 
same  way  with  the  animal  world,  as  he  had 
proceeded  with  the  corporeal ; — included  in 
this  aggregate,  ho  observed  two  ulterior  ag- 
gregates, one  in  which,  were  included  all  ani- 
mals endowed  with  reason,  viz.  human  crea- 
tures,— ill  the  other,  all  animals  not  endowed 
with  that  transcendant  gift,  which  last,  without 
further  division  or  distinction,  he  drove  together 
in  one  flock  under  the  name  of  brutes ; — and 
with  these  rational  beings  he  peopled  the  one, 
as  with  the  irrational  ones  the  other  of  the  two 
extreme  branches  of  this  emblematical  and  in- 
structive tree. 

The  branch  to  which  he  saw  the  brutes  ad- 
hering, he  left  as  he  had  left  the  incorporeal, 
and,  within  it,  the  vegetable  world,  unnoticed 
as  well  as  undivided.  Brutes  being  but  brutes, 
were  not  worth  distinguishing  from  each  other, 
in  a word,  on  no  account  had  they  any  further 
claim  to  notice. 

As  to  rational  creatures,  they  were  human 
beings,  and,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
man,  they  were  men  ; — these  were  worth  dis- 
tinguishing. Accordingly,  from  this  extreme 
branch,  arose  a twig  representing  the  aggre- 
gate composed  of  individuals,  and  upon  this 
distinguished  by  their  several  denominations, 
which,  they  being  individuals,  were  the  sort  of 
names  called  proper  names,  sat  perched  as  the 
representatives  of  their  fellow  beings,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  their  predecessors. 

One  defect,  one  but  too  discernible,  liad,  un- 
fortunately, this  emblematic  vegetable. 

To  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
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yf  Buccession  which  it  assigns  in  re- 
spect of  priority  and  posteriority,  is  not  the 
real  order  in  ■which  they  came  into  existence, 
but  the  reverse  of  it. 

For  those  parts  of  the  system  which  possess, 
in  the  largest  measure,  the  nature  of  sub- 
stance, viz.  body,  iii  the  only  shape  in  which  it 
comes  within  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  the 
station  shonhi  be  on  term  firma  ; but  in  the 
tree  of  i’orpliyrius,  its  place  is  aloft  in  tlie  high 
and  aerial  region. 

There  it  is  tliat  the  illustrious  persons  taken 
for  examples  of  individuals,  there  it  is  that 
the  Socrates’,  tlie  Plato’s,  and  the  Aristotle’s, 
are  seen  ynivering  upon  the  extremest  twigs. 
The  parts  from  wldcli,  by  abstraction,  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  have,  one  after  another,  been 
drawn  olf  till  nothing  but  a bubble  remains, 
to  these  is  appropriated  the  name  of  substance; 
these,  in  the  altitude  of  the  system,  occupy 
that  place  which,  in  a real  tree,  is  in,  or  in 
immediate  contiguity  with,  the  earth. 

Take  a small  tree  as  it  grows  in  a garden- 
pot,  continue  it  in  its  natural  position,  it  re- 
presents not  the  tree  of  Porphyrins,  but  the 
reverse  of  it, — turn  it  topsy-turvy,  the  stem, 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  this  occupies  the 
highest  i)lace,  the  remotest  and  slenderest 
branches  the  loAvest, — and  then  it  is,  if  at  all, 
that  it  becomes  the  correct  emblem  and  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  the  tree  of  Porphyrins. 


Section  VII. 

0/  Scales  of,  or  in,  Lotfical  Snhalter nation. 

In  the  whole  field  of  human  thought  and 
action,  so  many  aggregates  as  we  have  occa- 
sion to  form  and  to  distinguish  in  the  character 
of  genera  generalisslnia,  so  many  are  the  diffe- 
rent scales  of  logical  subalternatiou. 

In  tlie  aggregate  which  has  eiitltg  for  its 
name,  all  other  imaginable  aggregates  are 
comprehended. 

liutities  are  either  physical  or  psychical. 

Fit gsical  are  eitlicr  real  or  fictitious. 

Pst.lchic(tl,vtg'Sm,  are  cither  real  or  fictitious  ; 
real  psychical  are  either  present  to  sense,  per- 
ceptive, i.  e.  impressions  ; or  present  to  me- 
mory, i.  e.  ideas.  Ideas  are  either  single,  or  say 
concrete,  simplc,or  particular — formed  without 
abstraction;  or  general,  i.  e.  aggregate,  formed 
by  abstraction. 

1‘sycliical  fictitious  entities  may  be  distin- 
gui.dted  (i.  e.  the  aggregate  composed  of  the 
entities  termed  psgckical  fetitious  entities  may 
bo  dicided)  according  to  the  faculties  to  rvliich 
they  respectively  bear  relation.* 

.riggrejalcs. — Any  trvo  aggregates,  which  are 


* Ethical  will  be  tliose  belonging  to  the  patlie- 
ticiilly  or  pathecally  jiassive  faculty.  The  ethical 
fictitious  eutities  will  be  obligation,  right,  power, 
At. ; distinguishable  according  to  the  sanction  from 
which  the  good  and  evil  is  considered  as  itoAving. 
tice  chap.  ii.  sect,  v.,  p.  •22.0. — Faculties  to  Avhich 
logic  gives  dii'ectiou  ami  ass:.‘;tante. 


completely  included  either  of  them  within  the 
other,  stand  with  reference  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  logical  suhalternation,  and  with 
reference  to  each  other  may  he  said  to  be 
commensurable.  Divide  the of  the  two, 
yon  may  sooner  or  later  divide  .it  into  parts, 
one  of  Avhicli  will  be  the  smaller  aggregate. 

Aggregates,  no  one  of  whicli  is  in  any  part 
iucluded  within  the  other,  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  said  to  be  incommensurable. 

Any  number  of  aggregates  Avhich  are  thus 
commensurable  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to,  constituting,  and  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute one  scale,  and  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  scale.  And  thus  we  have  scedes  of  aggre- 
gates, and  scale.s  of  logical  subalternation. 

Instead  of  scales  of  aggregates,  Ave  may  also, 
ill  so  far  as  the  convenience  of  discourse  may 
be  found  to  require  it,  say  mestef  of  aggre- 
gates ; and  speak  of  twm  or  more  aggregates 
as  belonging  to  the  same  nest,  or  belonging  to 
different  nests. 

Aggregates  belonging  to  the  same  scale  of 
logical  subalterii.ation  are,  moreover,  said  to 
bo  arranged,  Avith  reference  to  one  another,  in 
sgstematio  order. 

Of  two  aggregates  belonging  to  the  same 
scale,  the  larger  may,  AAuth  reference  to  the 
smaller,  be  termed  superoi'dinate ; the  smaller, 
Avith  reference  to  the  larger  subordinate. 

In  this  way,  the  tAAm  only  modes  or  prin- 
ciples of  methodization  are  employed  together : 
the  one  Avhich  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
succession,  or  priority  and  posteriority,  being 
j in  the  character  of  a type  or  emblem  employed 
to  represent  that  Avhich  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  aggregation. 

In  all  scales  of  logical  subalternation,  there 
1 arc  tATo  fixed  points  or  levels;  viz.  that  at  or 
1 on  which  individuals  stand,  i.  e.  the  level  of 
individuality  or  loAvest  level,  and  that  at  or  on 
1 Avhichthe  genus  gencralissimnm,  or  most  exten- 
sive and  all-comprehensive  aggregate  stands, 
i.  c.  the  highest  level. 

BetAveeu  these  tAVO  fixed  points  or  degrees, 

! other  degrees,  in  any  number,  arc  Avont  to  be 
j intei'posed,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
! case,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  scale, 

I and  the  use  made  of  the  aggregates  or  aggre- 
’ gate  terms  of  Avhich  it  is  composed,  according 
j to  the  nature  of  the  art  aiul  science  to  the 
I cognizance  of  Avhicli  it  has  regard, 
j For  the  purpose  of  scientific  arrangement, 

I ifiiysical  entities  are  commonly  considered  as 
composed  of  three  aggregate.s,  AA'hich,  or  their 
respectiA'e  field.s,  are  commonly  spoken  of  by 
1 the  appellation  of  kingdoms : viz.  the  animal, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral;  the  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  being 
neither  sensitive  nor  so  much  as  vital ; those 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  vital  but 
not  sensitive  ; those  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  ricacious  and  sensitiee. 

F Chemists  and  apothecaries  have  tlieir  nests 
of  boxes. 
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in  c!w!i  of  these  kingdoms, between  the  two 
points  or  levels,  viz.  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
degrees  are  placed  in  any  number  according  to 
the  demand  constituted  by  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  science  in  respect  of  cultivation 
and  advancement. 

For  the  formation  and  designation  of  these 
degrees,  (the  name  of  tlie  kingdom  constituting 
the  name  of  the  highest  aggregate,)  the  course 
taken  has  usually  been  to  begin  with  the 
highest,  i.  e.  the  most  capacious  receptacle. 

From  this,  in  order  to  obtain  lesser  and  in- 
ferior aggregates,  stationed  in  so  many  lower 
levels,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
division:  division,  say  psychical  or  logical  di- 
vision, was  the  operation  necessarily  employed. 

In  every  branch  of  art  and  science,  the  use 
of  definition  is  universally  felt  and  acknow- 
.’edged.  But  to  definition,  at  any  rate  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  division,  psychical  or 
logical  division,  is  a necessary  preliminary  or 
accompaniment.  In  that  sense,  by  definition 
is  meant  the  indication  of  a larger  aggregate, 
in  which  the  aggregate  in  question  (the  aggre- 
gate for  the  name  of  which  definition  is  re- 
quired) is  comprised  ; together  with  the  indi- 
cation of  some  property  or  properties  by  which 
the  aggregate  in  question  stands  distinguished 
from  whatsoever  other  aggregates  are  like- 
wise comprised  under  that  same  larger  aggre- 
gate, distinguished,  to  wit,  in  this  manner  : 
viz.  that  the  property  so  indicated  does  apper- 
tain to  the  lesser  aggregate  in  question,  but  does 
not  appertain  to  tliose  other  lesser  aggregates 
from  which  it  is  required  to  be  distinguished. 

Take,  for  example,  this  definition  of  the 
species  man  : man  is  a rational  animal.  By 
the  word  animal,  indication  is  given  of  the 
larger  aggregate,  within  which  the  aggregate 
in  question,  the  aggregate  indicated  by  the 
word  man,  is  comprehended.  By  the  word 
rational  is  indicated  a quality  or  property 
which  is  considered  as  appertaining  at  birth 
at  least,  and  abstraction,  made  of  particular 
accidents,  to  all  individuals  comprehended 
within  the  denomination  of  that  lesser  aggre- 
gate in  question,  viz.  man,  and  not  appertaining 
to  any  other  individuals  comprised  within  the 
name  of  the  aggregate  animal. 

But  for  this  purpose,  and  on  this  occasion, 
and  if  not  antecedently,  by  this  means,  here  is 
a larger  aggregate  psychically  or  logically 
divided,  divided  into  two  lesser  and  component 
aggregates:  to  the  one  of  these  two  aggregates 
a name,  viz.,  the  name  man,  is  given;  to  the 
remaining  aggregate,  no  name  is  in  and  by  this 
same  operation  given — it  is  left  without  a 
name.* 


* Thus  by  every  definition,  per  penns  ct  dijfcr- 
ftntiam,  bifurcate  division  is  made  ; the  greater  ag- 
gregate is  divided  into  iwo  forks  or  arms.  But  of 
that  one  of  the  arms  to  which  a name  is  given,  a 
property,  and  that  a characteristic  one,  is  brought 
to  view ; it  is  thereby  placed  in  the  light ; where- 
as, of  tiiat  which  constitutes  the  other  arm  no  such 
property  is  brought  to  view, — it  is  left  in  the  dark. 


Thus  intimately  connected  are  the  three 
logical  operations  subservient  to  instructive 
intercourse,  yh.  apgrepatire  urrxngement,  divi- 
sion, and  definition.  Without  previous  aggre- 
gate arrangement  there  would  be  nothing  tc 
divide  ; without  division  there  would  be  no 
definition,  at  least  no  definition  in  wliich  the 
genus  or  aggregate  referred  to,  and  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation  or  instruction, 
were  of  any  less  dimensions  than  the  penus 
pcneralissinium,  the  box  in  which  all  the  other 
boxes  belonging  to  that  nest  are  included. 

Section-  VIII. 

Ofi Suhalternation  and  Psiichical  Ttirision  and 
Definition  as  Applied  or  Applicable  to  the 
three  Fhjisical  Kinpdoins  : viz.  1.  Animal ; 
2.  Vepetable  ; 3.  Jlineral. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters,  i.  e.  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  the  greater  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed,  the  greater  the  quantity  cf 
time,  and  thence  the  greater  the  nuniher  of  the 
persons  that  have  been  employed  in  the  obser- 
A-ation  and  examination  of  the  subjects  of  these 
three  portions  of  the  int-ollcctual  Avorld. 

In  each  part,  the  number  of  these  objects, 
of  these  sorts  of  objects,  all  different  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other,  has  received 
prodigious  increase  : to  reduce  them  to  masses 
of  a comprehensible  nmnageable  bulk,  means 
have  necessarily  been  looked  out  for  of  break- 
ing down  each  of  these  all-comprehensive  ag- 
greptes  into  aggregates  of  less  extent,  these 
again  into  others,  and  so  on  downwards,  until 
under  the  name  of  species  a range  of  aggre- 
gates were  established,  ail  situate  upon  the 
same  level  ; no  one  of  them  containing  any 
other  aggregates,  every  one  of  them  having 
for  its  contents  individuals,  and  nothing  but 
individuals;  for  its  contents  individuals,  and 
those  not  in  any  number  greater  than  what 
might,  without  confusion,  and  with  sufficient 
observation  of  their  several  points  of  agree- 
ment and  difference,  be  contemplated  by  a 
scrutinizing  eye  and  an  attentive  mind. 

The  labour,  whatsoever  it  be,  that  Avas,  or 
is,  capable  of  being  bestOAved  in  this  direction, 
A’iz,  in  the  Avay  of  methodization  upon  the  field 
of  physical  science,  had,  and  has,  for  its  sole 
immediate  object,  the  solution  of  this  one  pro- 
blem, viz. — in  the  instance  of  every  individual 
object,  belonging  to  every  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms— of  every  such  object,  in  the  state  iiiAvhich 
it  is  presented  to  man’s  vieAV  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture, to  set  upon  it,  by  verbal  description  only, 
and  Avithout  seeing  it,  a mark  of  distinction, 


In  a bifurc.ate  division,  expressed  in  the  only 
form  in  Avhich  it  is  .at  the  same  time  sboAvn  to  bo 
exhaustive,  viz.  in  the  contradictiou.al,  both  arms 
are  placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  an  equally  strong 
light ; though  of  the  tAvo  arms  that  Avl.ich  is  ex- 
pressed posith'cli/,  and  that  Avhich  is  expressetl  ne- 
gatively, the  light  in  which  the  former  is  therelij' 
e.xpressed,  will  naturally  be  in  general  the  clearec, 
and  thence  the  stronger. 
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such  whereby  it  may  be  effectually  distinguished 
from  every  other  such  individual  object,  except 
such  as  are  possessed  of  exactly  the  same  pro- 
perties, or  at  least,  of  properties  so  nearly  the 
same,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  employed  in- 
stead of  it,  without  practical  inconvenience. 

Long  before  the  stock  of  physical  knowledge 
had  received  any  such  considerable  accessions, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  with  no  other  help  than  had  been 
furnished  by  the  language  of  Aristotle’s  logic, 
would  have  been  rendered  impracticable. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  problem  was  far 
indeed  from  being  a work  of  mere  barren 
speculation;  practice  in  every  line  of  art,  and 
above  all,  in  the  medical,  the  most  useful  of 
all  arts,  has  ever  been,  in  no  small  degree,  de- 
pendent upon  it.  On  such  or  such  an  occa- 
sion, an  individual  object, — say,  an  individual 
plant, — has  been  found  possessed  of  certain 
serviceable  properties, — has  afforded  to  a man 
relief  under  disease.  The  plant  employed,  the 
disease  appears  to  be  cured.  But  ere  long, 
the  disease  returns  ; the  health-restoring 
plant  is  all  consumed  ; another  plant,  present- 
ing the  same  outward  appearance,  might  be 
expected  to  operate  with  the  same  inward 
efficacy, — to  be  productive  of  the  same  happy 
effect.  Discovery  is  accordingly  made  of  an- 
other, presenting  to  a first  view  the  same 
appearance, — employed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first,  instead  of  banishing  the  disease, 
it  exasperates  it.  Upon  a sufficiently  close 
observation,  tlie  two  plants  might  have  been 
seen  to  imesent,  even  in  their  outward  con- 
figuration, very  material  discernible  differ- 
ences,— differences  from  which,  corresiiondent 
differences  in  re.spect  of  their  effects  on  the 
human  body,  would  have  been  inferred,  or, 
at  least,  the  supposition  of  their  absolute 
identity  disproved  and  banished.  But  sup- 
posing even  these  outward  differences  discern- 
ed, and  the  salutary  inference  deduced,  how 
minute  and  momentai’y  would  be  the  benefit. 
The  one  individual  person  is,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  put  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against 
th.e  mischief;  but  even  himself,  perhaps,  on 
another  occasion,  all  others  upon  all  occasions, 
remain  exposed  to  it. 

In  a degree  more  or  less  serious,  the  like 
danger  may  be  seen  extending  itself  over  the 
wdiole  field  of  the  three  kingdoms.  For  the 
obviating  this  danger,  the  nature  of  the  case 
affords  no  other  mean.s,  than  the  giving  to  the 
solution  of  the  above-mentioned  problem,  an 
equal  and  coincident  extent. 

In  tliese  latter  days,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
physical  world,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
grand  problem  wants  not  much  of  being  ac- 
complished. But  to  the  accomplishment  of 
it,  the  stock  of  methodical  term.s,  possessed  by 
the  Aristotelians,  wanted  much  of  being  suffi- 
cient. Sj)ecks  and  genvs,  with  the  addition  of 
a term  floating  in  the  clouds  at  an  infinite  and 
indeterminable  distance  above  these  other  two, 
composed  the  whole  of  it. 


1.  System  of  nature,  the  name  of  the  all- 
comprehensive  physical  aggregate ; that  divid- 
ed into  the  three  kingdoms.  2.  Each  kingdom 
divided  into  classes.  3.  These  into  orders.  4.  Or- 
ders divided  into  divisions;  and,  5.  perhaps  these 
into  sah-divisions;  by  this  list  of  terms  is  shown 
the  addition  made  by  Linnaeus. 

Section  IX. 

Division  of  Aggregates — Linncean  Nomencla- 
ture of  the  Sub-divisions. 

In  relation  to  the  names  employed  for  the 
designation  of  the  aggregates  of  different  di- 
mensiou.s,  which  ai’c  regularly  the  result  of  the 
successive  divisions  performed  in  a system  of 
logical  subalternation,  what  is  to  be  wdshed  is, 
that  in  the  instance  of  each,  intimation  should 
be  given,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  number  of 
nests,  or  ranks  of  aggregates,  contained  in  the 
system.  Secondly ; of  the  rank  occupied  by 
the  aggregate  of  which  the  word  in  question 
is  the  name. 

In  such  a system,  the  most  capacious  of  all 
the  aggregates,  viz.  that  in  which  all  the 
others  are  contained,  will  occupy  the  first 
rank ; those  which  constitute  the  result  of 
the  first  act  of  division  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, the  second  rank ; those  which  are  the 
result  of  the  division,  to  which  the  results  of 
the  first  division  are  subjected,  the  third  rank. 

The  number  of  nests,  or  ranks,  will  be  one 
more  than  the  number  of  the  acts  of  division, 
to  which  the  aggregate,  which  occupies  the 
most  capacious,  highest,  and  first  rank,  has 
been  subjected. 

In  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  if  the  contents  of 
the  whole  earth  be  taken  for  the  first,  highest, 
and  aU-comprehensive  aggregate,  the  number 
of  nests  or  ranks  of  subordinate  aggregates, 
constituting  the  result  of  the  successive  divi- 
sions to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  will, 
when  added  to  that  first  aggregate,  the  original 
dividend  be  found  to  be  seven;  the  number  of 
these  successive  acts  of  division  being  six,  viz. 
1.  kingdom  ; 2.  classes  ; 3.  orders  ; 4.  genera ; 
5.  species  ; C.  varieties. 

For  further  explanation,  taking  the  class 
for  the  prime  dividend,  to  this  prime  dividend 
he  applies,  as  synonymous  to  it,  and  explana- 
tory of  it,  the  compound  term,  genus  summum, 
(highest  genus  ;)  to  ordo,  order,  the  compound 
term,  genus  intermedium;  to  </c««s,  (kind,)  the 
compound  term  genus  proximum;  to  species, 
(species,)  nothing  but  that  same  appellative  ; 
to  varietas,  (variety,)  the  term  individnum. 

1.  Unfortunately,  in  this  illustration,  the 
prime  dividend,  or  the  all-comprehensive  ag- 
gregate is  omitted  ; so,  also,  the  result  of  the 
first  act  of  division,  the  three  physical  king- 
doms ; what  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, consists,  therefore,  in  taking  the  term 
genus,  and  with  two  different  epithets  or  ad- 
juncts, necessarily  Latin,  employed  for  distinc- 
tion’s sake,  applying  it  as  synonymous  in  the 
first  place  to  class,  and  then  again  to  ordo. 
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2.  Wliat  is  still  more  unfortunate,  hi  this 
additional  tree,  designed  for  the  illustration  of 
the  others,  he  places  hidiciduum  on  the  .same 
level  with  tarletas,  as  if  the  two  appellatives 
were  with  relation  to  one  another  synovymous 
and  iutercouvertibly  employable ; whereas, 
varietas,  variety,  is  the  name  of  an  aggregate, 
and  in  that  character  employed  even  by  him- 
self. 

3.  For  further  illustration,  he  gives  two 
other  nests  of  aggregates, — the  one  constitut- 
ed by  the  divisions  to  which  the  territoi'y  of  a 
political  state  has  been  found  subjected ; the 
other,  by  the  divisions  to  which  the  military 
establishment  has  been  found  subjected. 

Unfortunately,  in  both  these  instances,  the 
number  of  these  successive  acts  of  division  and 
subdivision  being  altogether  arbitrary,  has,  in 
different  political  states,  and  in  the  same  politi- 
cal state  at  diflerent  times,  been  different ; 
and,  moreovei’,  as  to  the  denominations  which, 
for  the  designation  of  them,  are  employed  by 
him,  the  language  in  which  this  work  of  his  is 
written,  being  the  Latin  language,  it  is  from 
that  language  that  they  were  all  of  them,  un- 
fortunately deduced.  But  in  neither  of  those 
instances  does  the  Latin  language  afford  an 
adequate  number  of  names  of  aggregates,  the 
relation  of  which  to  each  other,  in  respect  of 
amplitude  and  capacity,  were,  or  are,  found  by 
him  determinate. 

The  geographical  or  topographical  aggre- 
gates which  he  employs,  and  which  are  con- 
stituted by  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  with 
their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  are,  1.  Pro- 
vincice,  put  as  correspondent  to  classis  and 
germs  sammurn.  2.  Territorki,  put  as  corre- 
spondent to  onlo  and  genus  intermedium. 
3.  Paroecice,  put  as  correspondent  to  genus  and 
genus  pro.ximum.  4.  Pagi,  put  as  corresi)on- 
dent  to  species.  .5.  Pumiciliiim,  put  as  corre- 
spondent to  varietas,  and  to  individmun. 

The  political,  or  political  official,  uame.s  of 
aggregates  which  he  employs  are,  1.  Leghmes, 
employed  as  correspondent  to  classis,  and  to 
genus  simnium,  and  to  prorrinoice ; 2.  Cohorles, 
employed  as  correspondent  to  ordo,  and  to 
genus  intermedium,  and  to  territoria;  ?).Maiii- 
pidi,  as  correspondent  to  genus,  and  genus 
proximum,  and  to  paroeciEn;  4.  Contabernia, 
to  species,  and  to  pagi;  5.  Miles,  to  rarietas,  to 
indlciduum,  and  to  domicilium. 

4.  Another  imperfection : varietas,  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  employed  as  the  name 
of  an  aggregate,  and  in  that  character  is  ac- 
cordingly, in  this  work  of  hi.s,  employed  by 
himself  ;*  so,  possibly  with  the  help  of  explaaia- 

* In  more  points  of  view  than  one  are  the  ch.ar- 
acters  of  original  genius  exhibited  in  the  work  of 
this  illustrious  Swede.  Not  less  peculiar  to  him 
than  his  system  was  his  st)de.  Compressed  and 
elliptical  in  the  extreme,  the  picture  which  it  ex- 
hibits is  rather  that  of  an  immense  bundle  of  loose 
hints  than  that  of  a continued  discourse.  Great, 
indeed,  is  the  excellence  which  it  accordingly  ex- 
hibits in  the  articles  of  compressedness  and  im- 


tion,  might  domicilium,  for  examplo,  if  con- 
sidered as  an  aggregate,  hEiviog  imiividaal 
chambers  for  its  constituent  parts  ; but  by  no 
explanation  can  individuum  be  rendered  a tit 
denomination  for  an  aggregate;  by  no  exphuia- 
tion  can  it  be  rendered*  a fit  dcuominatiou  for 
anything  but  an  individual ; and  so  in  the 
ca.se  oi  miles. 

.Section  X. 

Rules  of  Meihodization  as  applied  to  Objecis ; 
viz.  for  the  performance  of  Meihodization  '>g 
successive  exh iCll ion. 

Ride  I.  Indepcndentia  priora. — Yv’hen  two 
words  iirescnt  themselves  together  for  exposi- 
tion, examine  and  ob.scrve  whether  there  be 
not  between  them  such  a relation,  that  one  of 
them,  and  that  one  alone,  is  capable  of  being 
exidained,  while  the  other  remains  nncxpl.ain- 
ed  and  not  nndorstood  ; if  so,  be  careful  that 
the  explanation  given  of  that  one  shall  pre 
cede  the  explanation  given  of  the  other. 

Reason  1. — Brought  to  view  before  the  ex- 
planation, the  as  yet  unexplained  article  is 
brought  to  view  without  explanation  ; but  if, 
without  explanation,  it  can  be  under.itoOu,  the 
explanation  is  of  no  use. 

Reason  2. — Where  of  that  article,  in  the  ex- 
planation of  which  the  mention  of  tlic  other  is 
requisite,  tho  explanation  given  is  put  first; 
here  will  be  an  object  more  or  less  unknown 
and  obscure,  perpetually  floating  about  in  the 
mind,  and  intercepting  whatsoever  light  in 
the  course  of  the  explanation  might,  from  any 
other  quarter,  have  been  throivn  upon  tlic  ob- 
ject to  be  explained ; and  between  the  two, 
the  attention  will  be  distracted,  and  no  clear 
view  will  be  taken  of  either  of  them. 

Rale  II. — Qiuilis  ab  incepto  procedid  luci- 
dus  ordo.  Unless  for  special  reason,  in  what- 
soever order  a list  of  articles  announced  :!S 
about  to  be  treated  of,  has,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  brought  to  view,  preserve  that 
same  order  in  the  treating  of  tlicm.  Other- 
wise, thus  : 

When  ill  the  character  of  so  many  articles 
about  to  be  treated  of,  a list  of  articles  has 
been  brought  to  view,  be  careful  that,  niile.ss 
for  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  tho  order 
in  whicli  tlicy  are  treated  of  be  all  along  the 
same  as  that  in  which,  as  above,  they  were  for 
the  first  time  brought  to  view.  To  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  Geometricians,  the  articles, 


pressiveucss ; but  for,  indeed,  are  these  excellencies 
from  being  so  much  c!e;ir  gain — being  paid  for,  and 
that  at  no  low  rate,  by  imperfections,  not  only  m 
respect  of  faciiity  of  intellection,  but  in  respect  of 
clearness,  and  thcucc,  as  hath  been  seen,  even  in 
respect  of  correctness.  lie  may  be  styled  the  Taedus 
of  physics.  In  so  far  as  concerns  the  aggregate 
composed  of  the  universality  of  bodies  considered 
in  their  natural  state,  tho  classitication  ami  corres- 
pondent nomenclature  invented  and  established  by 
him,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  tolerably  fit  ioi 
practical  puiposcs. 
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once  laid  do-VTii,  they  should  throughout  he 
alike  situated. 

Jieason  1. — When  the  same  order  is  thus 
uniformly  observed,  the  relations  by  which  it 
was  suggested  are  repeatedly  and  continually 
held  up  to  view,  and  thereby  imprinted  more 
and  more  strongly  and  firmly  on  the  memory. 

2.  While  you  thus  preserve  the  same  order, 
the  view  which  at  the  outset  you  took  of  the 
subject  and  the  place  suggested  by  that  view, 
appears  to  have  been  continually  approved  of 
and  persevered  in.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in 
the  order  any  change  takes  place,  the  change 
will  be  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a sign  that  the 
view  first  taken  of  the  subject  has  been  re- 
garded as  incongruous  ; that  a plan,  more  or 
less  different,  has  taken  place  of  that  which  at 
first  was  meant  to  be  pursued  ; and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, your  conceptions  of  the  subject  were 
indistinct  aud  fluctuating. 

3.  Another  supposition  may  be, — that  instead 
of  bearing  iu  mind  the  order  you  had  assigned, 
and  purposely  changing  them,  so  it  is  that  in 
the  subsequent  stage  this  order  has  escaped 
your  memory. 

By  whatsoever  advantage  it  was  that  the 
order  of  precedence  first  employed  was  sug- 
ge.sted,  this  advantage  will,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  that  first  appointed  order 
is  departed  from,  be  lost. 

Hide  III. — Include,  in  the  same  receptacle, 
those  objects  alone  Avliich  are  designed  to  re- 
ceive the  same  destination.  Shillings  and 
half-pence  should  not  be  put  up  into  a rouleau 
of  guineas.* 

Section  XI. 

0/  Method ization,  as  applied  to  the  Materials 

or  Parts  of  a Piscourse  or  Lilerarij  Compiosi- 

tioii. 

In  any  literary  compositiou  or  protracted 
mass  of  discourse,  such  as  is  the  whole,  such 
must  of  course  be  the  parts. 

That  which  all  discourses  have  in  common 
is  the  different  species  of  words  called  the 
j/ai-ts  of  sp>eech,  and  the  sentences  in  different 
forms  composed  of  these  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  pai’agraphs  composed  of  those  sentences. 

If,  besides  these  parts,  there  were  any 
others  that  belonged  to  all  discourses  in  com- 
mon with  one  another,  method ization  would  be 
an  operation  su.sccptible  of  application  to  the 
parts  of  a discourse,  as  well  as  to  the  entities 
which  are  the  parts  or  elements  of  an  aggre- 
gate considered  as  such.  But,  to  discourses 
taken  in  th.e  lump  there  belong  no  such  com- 
mon parts. 

But  a set  of  incidents  to  Avhich  discourse  of 
all  kinds  stands  e.xposed,  are  certain  vices  or 
imperfections  which,  in  every  shape,  it  is  liable 
to  labour  under. 

1.  Superfluity  by  irrelevancy;  2.  Supeidluity 
by  repetition  in  terminis ; 3.  Supei-fluity  by 

* JIltc  the  MS.  suddenly  breaks  off. — Ed. 


virtual  repetition  ; 4.  Verbosity  ; 5.  Scanti- 
ness ; 6.  Inconsistency,  including  self-contra- 
diction ; 7.  Ambiguity  ; 8.  Obscurity  ; 8. 
Confusedness  ; 10.  Dcsultorines.s.  By  these 
appellations  are  designated  so.  many  imper- 
fections by  which  every  modification  and  mass 
of  discoui-se  is  liable  to  be  stained. 

Many  are  the  cases  in  which  a suggestion, 
which,  in  the  character  of  a precept  of  instruc- 
tion or  information  would  be  generally  nuga- 
tory, may  yet,  in  the  character  of  a memento, 
not  only  have,  but  be  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  a real  usefulness. 

In  one  single  sentence  might  be  contained 
a memento  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  reader  upon  his  guard,  iu  so  far  as  by 
mementos  inserted  in  a book  meu  can  be  put 
sufficiently  upon  their  guard  against  the  fall- 
ing into  any  of  these  vices. 

If,  for  separate  paragraphs,  in  number  equal 
to  that  of  the  vices,  there  can  be  any  adequate 
demand,  the  purpose  will  be  the  subjoining,  in 
each  instance,  something  by  way  of  explana- 
tion or  example. 

Repetition  in  terms  as  well  as  import,  or 
say  repetition,  and  repetition  in  import 

alone,  aud  not  in  terms,  or  say  virtual,  repeti- 
tion. The  distinction  thus  exiiressed  may,  it 
is  believed,  be  found  to  have  its  use. 

Repetition  iu  terms  is  a vice,  into  the  prac- 
tice of  which  a writer,  especially  at  this  time 
of  day,  is  not,  it  may  naturally  be  imagined, 
in  any  great  danger  of  falling. 

The  most  extraordinary  example,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  ever  was  in  print  or  even  in 
manuscript,  is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Koran.  In  the  compass  of  a moderate-sized 
octavo  volume  the  same  proposition,  and  that 
a nonsensical  one,  is  repeated  several  hun- 
dred times. 

Repetition  in  import  is  a vice  that  may  be 
practised  by  a man  to  any  extent,  and  with- 
out his  being  aware  of  it  ; aud  great,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  it 
may  be  seen  to  be  carried. 

bcantiness  is  an  imputation  which,  even  in 
a case  that  affords  just  ground  for  it,  does  not 
very  easily  find  a determinate  seat. 

It  is  only  in  so  far  as  a writer  fails  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  has  actually  under- 
taken to  perform,  that  any  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  matter  delivered  by  him  can  be 
charged  upon  his  discourse  in  any  such  char- 
acter as  that  of  an  imperfection  or  a vice. 

But,if  having  exprcssedly  or  impliedly  under- 
taken to  cover  by  his  discourse  the  whole  of 
the  field  which  he  has  taken  in  hand,  he  leave.s 
untouched  any  part  of  it  that  is  known  to  have 
been  already  touched  upon  by  any  other 
writer,  he  must  not  expect  to  be  holden  alto- 
gether guiltless  by  any  person  by  whom  the 
deficiency  has  been  perceived. f 


d"  Of  a deficiency  to  which  the  rcj>ro.'ich  of  scanti- 
ness c.';n  scaiccly  be  reg.irdcd  .•>s  ina))plicnblc,  rc- 
maikul)!e  is  the  e.\umple  ail'oukii  in  i!;e  late  L)r 
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In  any  list  of  articles — that  list  being  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  given  as  a complete  one 
—if  any  proposition,  article  or  articles,  that 
have  a title  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
it,  be  omitted,  the  reproach  of  scantiness  will 
naturally  be  more  readily  and  clearly  seen  to 
have  been  incurred,  than  where  the  spots 
omitted  are  such  as  correspond  to  so  many 
longer  and  larger  members  or  portions  of  the 
discourse.* 

Section  XII. 

Of  MetJiodization — its  Application  to  the  Assis- 
tance of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

1 .  Of  the  Perceptive  and  Conceptire  Factilties. 

Example  : Numbers  in  general,  as  disposed 
in  the  numeration  table,  in  which  numbers  as 
many  as  ever  can  be  wanted  for  any  purpose, 
follow  one  another  in  an  endless  succession, 
having  all  along,  at  every  step,  a unit  or  num- 
ber one  for  their  common  difference.  The 
order  in  which  they  follow  one  another  is  an 
example  of  the  Regula  Antecessionis  et  conse- 
quentionis. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  use  of  the  order  thus 
given  to  them,  suppose  any  series  of  numbers, 
though  it  were  no  more  than  a hundred,  in- 
stead of  following  one  another  in  the  order 
exhibited  in  the  Numeration  Table,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  an  order  determined  by  lot, 
how  incomprehensible  a labyrinth  would  be 
the  mass  composed  of  those  numbers  ! — how 
impracticable  a task  the  obtaining  any  toler- 
able acquaintance  with  an  art  now  so  simple 
as  that  of  common  arithmetic  ! 

Every  case  of  systematical  arrangement 
performed  by  division  and  subdivision  of  ag- 
gregates or  fictitious  masses  formed  by  ab- 
straction, is  an  exemplification  of  methodixation 


Campbell’s  work  entitled  “ The  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric." 

According  to  him,  b.  ii.  c.  v.,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  “ Be- 

sides purity,  which  (he  says)  is  a quality  entirely 
grammatical,  the  live,  [and  by  the  article  the  he 
thus  undertakes  for  the  completeness  of  his  list,] 
the  five  simple  and  original  qualities  of  style, 
[which  he  doubtless  means,  but  does  not  say,  are 
qualities  desirable  in  style,  for  assuredly  they  are 
not  found  in  every  man’s  style,]  of  style,  considered 
as  an  object  of  the  understanding,  the  imagination, 
the  passions,  and  the  ear,  are  perspicuity,  vivacity, 
elegance,  animation,  and  music," — meaning  by 
music,  niusicalness.  To  the  subject  of  perspicuity 
the  remainder  of  that  book  (book  ii.)  is  allotted  ; 
to  that  of  vivacity,  the  whole  of  his  third  book, 
and  with  this  third  book  the  work  ends. 

Elegance,  anim.ation,  and  musicalness, — of  no 
one  of  these  three  qualities  is  so  much  as  a syllable 
to  be  found,  or  so  much  as  a hint  to  serve  as  an 
apology  for  so  incongruous  a silence. 

Yet  several  times  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author  was  this  work  republished ; always  under 
the  same  all-comprehensive,  and  not  altogether 
nnassuming  title,  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 

* No  continuation  of  this  section  has  been  found 
among  the  MSS. — Eid. 


performed  in  the  aggregative  or  co-acervative 
mode. 

2.  Of  the  Memory  or  Psychically  Retentive  and 
RecoUective  Faculty. 

The  applying  of  this  operation  in  the  special 
view  and  design  of  affording  assistance  to  the 
memory  by  expedients  directed  expressly  to 
that  object,  has  been  taken  for  the  end  in  view 
of  an  appropriate  branch  of  art,  termed,  from 
the  Greek  mnemonics,  or  the  mnemonic  art. 

But  language  itself,  language  the  indispen- 
sable instrument  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the 
sciences,  is  itself  an  exemplification  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  power  of  method  to  the  assis- 
tance of  tl'.e  memory  ; it  is  by  means  of  the 
several  signs  of  whi-'-h  language  is  composed, 
i.  e.  of  words  taken  singly  or  in  conjunction 
or  composition,  that  the  ideas  respectively 
signified  by  them  are  lodged  in,  and,  upon  oc- 
casion, called  up  from  that  fictitious  receptacle 
the  memory. 

3.  Of  the  Inventive  Faculty. 

Invention  is  an  operation  which  has  for  its 
results  every  branch  of  art,  and  every  science 
which,  at  the  point  of  time  in  question,  is  in 
existence. 

But,  in  some  instances,  the  accession  thus 
made  to  the  existing  fund  of  art  and  science 
has  been  the  result  of  design  steadily  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  it.  In  others,  it  l\as  been 
the  fruit  of  accident;  design,  attention,  and 
labour  not  having  had  any  part  at  all  in  the 
production  of  it,  or  having  taken  no  other 
part  than  what  consisted  in  the  endeavour  to 
turn  to  account,  and,  as  it  were,  to  give  ripe- 
ness to,  the  fruit  which  accident  had  been  the 
first  to  bring  to  view. 

For  facilitating  the  assistance  capable  of 
being  rendered  by  methodization  to  the  art  of 
invention,  viz.  of  invention  by  design,  of  pur- 
posed invention,  such  rules  as  have  presented 
themselves  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
invention. f 

4.  Of  the  Imaginative  Faculty. 

That,  without  impropriety,  every  instance 
of  abstraction,  and  every  instance  of  invention, 
are  capable  of  beiug  referred  to  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  has  been  seen  already. 

But,  where  the  subject  of  discourse  is  a 
work  styled  a work  of  imagination,  what  is 
usually  meant  is  a fictitious  state  of  things  or 
assemblage  of  events,  purely  and  commonly 
avowedly  fictitious,  put  together,  and  commonly 
sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  affording  what 
is  called  amusement;  amusement — viz.  an  as- 
semblage of  pleasures  of  a particular  sort, 
commonly  termed  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 

The  art,  in  the  practice  of  which  the  powers 
of  the  imaginative  faculty  are  employed  and 
directed  to  that  end,  is  termed  the  art  of 
Poetry. 


+ See  infra,  cliap,  xi.  p.  275, 
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That,  in  the  production  of  the  choicest  fruits 
of  this  art,  accident  has  been  thought  to  have 
borne  no  inconsiderable  part,  is  testified  by 
the  common  adage,  Poeta  nascitiir  non  fit.  But 
that  the  part  borne  by  design  is  not  an  incon- 
siderable one,  and  that  from  the  art  of  method 
in  particular,  it  is  in  use  to  receive  very  con- 
siderable assistance,  is  an  opinion  that  seems 
not  much  exposed  to  dispute. 

To  attempt  the  rendering  any  assistance  to 
the  cultivators  of  this  art  is  a task  that  will 
scarcely  be  deemed  to  come  under  the  pro- 
vince of  Logic. 

But,  for  illustration’s  sake,  in  the  chapter 
allotted  to  the  topic  of  invention,  an  example 
Avill  be  brought  to  view  of  an  operation  wdiere- 
by  assistance  might,  in  measure  at  least,  have 
been  lent  to  the  labours  of  the  poet,  viz.  by 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  groups  of  fic- 
tions, from  which,  by  the  help  of  analogy, 
other  fictions  might  be  deduced. 

5.  Of  Meilioi^'ization  as  applied  to  theAssistance 
of  the  Judgment  or  Judicial  Faculty.* 

6‘.  Of  Methodizatlon  as  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  Operating  on  the  Affections  and  Passions.* 

Section  XIII. 

Of  .the  A ristotelian  Lazes  of  Method. 

In  the  work  of  Sanderson,  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction as  that  between  method,  considered 
as  applicable  to  unconnected  aggregates  of 
entities,  and  method  considered  as  applicable 
to  tl’.e  parts  or  members  of  a literary  discourse, 
no  intimation  is  to  be  found. 

But  taking  together  in  hand  without  dis- 
tinction two  topics  thus  disparate,  he  exhibits 
under  the  appellation  of  the  laics  ofznetkod  a 
string  of  rules. 

In  so  many  different  chapters,  two  sets  of 
propositions  are,  by  him,  thus  delivered  under 
the  name  of  laws.  In  the  30th,  (Book  III.) 
containing  five,  one  set  under  the  name  of 
Laws  of  Method, considered  ingenere;  in  chap- 
ter 31,  two  sets  under  the  name  of  Laws  of 
Method,  considered  in  specie, — in  each  set  two 
of  these  laws  ; one  pair  being  exhibited  as 
extensively  applicable  to  works  of  science, 
the  other  pair  as  exten.sively  applicable  to 
works  of  art. 

I.  Of  his  laws  of  method  considered  in 
gcncre,  the  first  is  styled  Lex  Bi'evitatis. 
Though,  by  this  its  title,  it  professes  not  to 
bring  to  view  any  other  virtue  than  this  of 
hrevity — to  put  men,  consequently,  upon  their 
guard  against  any  other  vice  than  the  vice  or 
vices  opposite  to  that  virtue,  viz.  redundancy 
or  superfluity  ; yet,  by  the  explanation  im- 
mediately after  subjoined,  the  design  of  it 


* Both  these  heads  are  marked  out  in  the 
MSS.  of  Bcntham,  but  the  subjects  are  not  discuss- 
o<l.~Ed. 
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appears  to  have  included  the  virtue  which  has 
for  its  opposite  the  vice  of  scantiness  ; and,  it 
is  with  this  unannounced  virtue  and  vice  that 
the  explanation  commences.  Nihil  in  disci- 
pline desit  aut  redundet. 

Of  any  such  distinction  as  that  between 
repetition  in  terms  and  repetition  in  import, 
and  not  in  terms  only,  no  intimation  is  given: 
under  the  one  name  of  Tautology,  both  are 
confounded. 

Instead  of  irrelevancy  and  repetition,  to 
both  of  which  ideas  belong  that  are  altogether 
determinate,  the  word  redundance  is  employed, 
by  which  nothing  more  determinate  is  ex- 
pressed than  a sentiment  of  disapprobation,  at- 
tached by  the  person  in  question  to  the  discourse 
in  question,  in  consideration  of  its  quantity,  no 
determinate  ground  for  that  disapprobation 
being  brought  to  view. 

To  these  two  vices  thus  denominated,  viz. 
redundance  and  tautology,  a note  of  repro- 
bation is  applied.  The  ctfect  of  them,  he  says, 
is  to  produce  nausea.  After  this,  would  any 
one  have  expected  to  find  a case  in  which  he 
is  seen  recommending  the  practice  of  the  vices 
thus  denominated.  Yet,  two  such  cases  there 
are.  One  is  that  wdiich  has  place,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  of  examples ; the  other  that  which  has  place, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  of  commentaries  that  the  dis- 
course in  question  is  composed.  In  both  these 
cases  such  is  the  awkwardness  of  his  expre.s- 
sion,  though,  assuredly,  such  was  not  his 
meaning,— what  he  gives  you  to  understand  is, 
that  the  more  redundancy  and  tautology  there 
is  the  better. 

II.  Next  comes  a proposition  styled  the 
Law  of  Harmony,  Lex  llarmonice,  by  which, 
when  explained,  it  appears  that  what  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a warning  against  the  vice  of  inconsistency,  a 
vice,  at  the  thought  of  which  an  expression  of 
ill-humour  is  let  fly — Doctrinae  singulce  partes 
inter  se  consentiant.  Pessime  docet  qui  quod 
hie  ponit,  alibi  per  incogitantiam  evertit,  p. 
164, — bitter  had  it  been  apposite.  For  its 
justice,  the  reproach  of  inconsistency  depends 
not  upon  success — not  upon  the  comparative 
propriety  of  the  two  mutually  contradictory 
propositions. 

III.  In  the  third  place  comes  his  Lex  Uzii- 
tatis  sice  Hoznogenece,  in  its  import  and  effect 
another  warning,  though  a little  more  parti- 
cular than  before,  against  irrelevancy. 

Thereupon  comes  the  explanation,  and  in  it  a 
premature  distinction  between  the  two  im- 
pliedly supposed  incompatible  cases,  viz.  that 
in  which  the  discourse  has  a subject,  and  that 
in  which  it  has  an  end, — for  that  to  any  dis- 
course there  should  be  at  the  same  time  a sub- 
ject and  an  end  is  a case,  the  impossibility  of 
which  is  virtually  assumed ; but  more  of  this 
a little  further  on. 

Nihil  in  doctrina  prcecijnatur  quod  non  sit 
subjecto  aut  fni  homogeneum.  l3ico  subjecto 
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propter  scientias  ; — Fitii  propter  artes  et  pru- 
dentias.  Damnat  Aristoteles  merito  transitum 
a geiierc  ad  geuus. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  comes  his  Lex 
Generalitatis,  site  antecessionis  et  conseqventio- 

— Law  of  Generality,  or  of  precedence  and 
subsequence. 

Follows  an  explanation  of  which,  after  this 
double  title,  there  surely  is  no  small  need.  In 
teaching,  let  that  one,  of  two  things,  stand 
first,  without  which  the  other  cannot  be  under- 
stood, while  without  the  last-mentioned,  the 
first-mentioned  may  be  understood,  Prcccedat 
in  docendo  id,  sine  quo  altcrum  intelligi  ncquit, 
Bed  ipsum  sine  altero. 

Thereupon,  in  guise  of  a reason,  comes  an 
observation  which,  under  that  guise,  is  in  fact 
nothing  better  than  a petitio  principii, — a 
begging  of  the  question.  For  it  is  necessary 
(coutinues  he)  that  those  things  which  follow 
should  receive  light  and  strength  from  these 
things  which  go  before  ; — not  these  from  those. 

In  substance  and  import,  of  the  law  here  in 
question,  the  meaning,  it  must  already  have 
been  observed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  rule  herein  above  brought  to  view,  having 
the  short  title  of  Jndependentia  prio7'a.  By 
the  antecessiones  et  consequentiones,  intima- 
tion of  this  import  is  idaiuly  enough  given. 
But  over  this  apposite  enough,  and  expres- 
sive title,  precedence  is  given  to  the  title  Lex 
Generalitatis,— Law  of  Generality,  than  which, 
a more  inapposite  one  could  scarcely  have  been 
found. 

V.  Fifth  and  last  of  the  rules,  or  laws,  as 
they  are  styled,  delivered  in  this  chapter, 
comes  that  which  is  called  Lex  connexioms, 
under  which  head  are  meant  to  be  given,  as 
the  explanation  shows,  not  one  rule  only,  but 
two,  or  rather  three,  which,  though  in  no  case 
inconsistent,  are  altogether  different. 

SingulcB partes  doctrince  {sa,ys  the  rule)«jotis 
transitionibus  connectantur.  Let  all  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  instruction  be  connected  with 
one  another  by  apt  transitions. 

Thereupon  comes  the  explanation  in  and  by 
which,  though  in  a manner  somewhat  indirect 
and  inexplicit,  no  few'er,  as  just  observed,  than 
three  distinguishable  rules  are  indicated.  The 
first  is  to  avoid  desultoriuess, — the  second,  to 
employ  the  requisite  meansfor  pointing  out  such 
connexions  as  have  place  among  the  parts  of  the 
discourse, — the  third  is  to  give  synoptic  tables. 

By  frequent  interruptions  (says  ho,  and 
very  truly)  the  conceptive  and  retentive  fa- 
culties are  disturbed  ; — in  this  is  implied  the 
memento  to  avoid  desultoriness — but  by  apt 
colligation,  (continues  he,)  i.e.  by  apt  ligaments, 
both  (i.  e.  both  conception  and  memory)  will 
be  assisted,  and  the  reason  of  the  method  made 
manifest. 

In  what  follows  in  the  last  place,  there 
seems  to  have  been  either  some  misprint  or 
Borne  defers  in  grammar, — Operse  facturus  proe- 


cium  (it  should  have  been  pretimn)  qui  docot 
methodi  connexionem  et  rationera  universain 
tabula  aliqua ; Bive  diagraphe  compeadiariil 
discipulis  reprseseutabit. 

To  give  to  this  proposition  what  seems  to 
have  been  its  intended  import,  indeed  to  give 
it  any  import  at  all,  two  words,  viz.  ect  and  si, 
appear  to  be  nece.s.sary.  With  these  two  words 
insci'ted  in  wh.at  seem  to  be  the  requisite 
places,  the  sentence  will  stand  thus : — Operro 
facturus  pretium  (c.'-t)  qui  docct,  (si)  metliodi 
connexionem  et  rationem  universam,  tabuld 
aliqua  sive  diagraphe  compendiaria,  discipulis 
representabit.  “ The  teacher  will  find  his  la- 
bour well  repaid  if,  in  some  table,  or  compen- 
dious draught,  he  will  exhibit  to  his  pui^ils 
the  connexion  and  universal  reason  of  his  me- 
thod.”* 

Though,  by  reason  of  the  necessarily  extreme 
generality  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject,and  the  rather  more  than  necessary  vague- 
ness and  indeterminateness  of  the  words  here 
employed  for  the  giving  expression  to  them, 
the  information  thus  given  is  not  altogether  so 
instructive  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished, 
it  may  be,  however,  if  attended  to,  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use. 

Here  ends  his  thirtieth  chapter,  entitled. 
Concerning  order  and  method  in  general, — 
Dc  Ordine  et  Methodo  in  geuere  ; — follows  the 
thirty-first,  entitled, — Concerning  method  in 
specie.  Of  the  proficiency  made  by  the  in- 
structor in  the  art  which  he  is  thus  emidoved 
in  teaching,  the  specimen  here  exhibited  must 
be  confessed  to  be  rather  an  unhappy  one. 

Four  propositions,  delivered  all  of  them,  lest 
the  name  of  rules  should  not  be  a.«suming 
enough,  under  the  name  of  lavs;  and  of  tliosc 
laws  one  is  a repetition  of  the  other,  and  both 
of  them  denominated  by  the  name.  Lex  Gene- 
raUtatis,  which  in  the  last  preceding  chapter 
we  have  seen  prefixed  to  another  rule  or  law, 
which  has  not  so  much  as  a word  in  common 
with  them. 

Wherefore  this  repetition? — what  was  the 
cause  of  it?  It  was  this  : Of  method,  he  says, 
there  are  two  species  extensively  applicable, — 
the  one  to  science,  the  other  to  art. 

Thereupon,  in  the  same  terms,  the  Lex 
Generalitatis  of  this  chapter,  (so  different  from 
the  lex  generalitatis  of  the  former  chapter, 
which  was  there  given  as  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  method,)  is  applied,  in  the  first  place, 
to  method  considered  as  applied  to  covtempla- 
tire  disciplines,  i.  e.  to  science;  in  the  next 
place,  to  method  considered  as  applied  to 
operative  disciplines,  i.  e,  to  prudences,  prii~ 
dentice,  and  arts. 

Let  things  more  universal  pirecede,  says  he, 

* Yet  by  a little  allowance,  for  the  scholastic 
latinity  of  Sanderson,  the  pass.age  may  admit  with- 
out alteration  of  being  thus  translated, — “ He  \yill 
find  his  labour  repaid  who  teaches  the  connexion 
and  universiil  reason  of  his  method,  by  some  table  ; 
or  shall  exhibit  it  to  his  pupils  in  a compendious 
draught.” — Ed, 
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those  u-hich  ate  less  universal.  2Iagis  univer- 
salia  prcscedant  minus  universalia. 

Remain  the  two  quasi  definitions  so  impro- 
perly self-styled  laws.  1.  The  unity  of  a 
science  (says  he)  depends  on  the  unity  of  its 
subject, — unitas  scientice  pendet  a suhjecti  uni- 
tate,  2.  The  unity  of  an  operative  discipline 
depends  on  the  unity  of  the  end, — unitas  dis- 
ciplince  operatricis  p>cndet  ah  unitate  finis. 

Another  imperfection,  no  less  than  an  abso- 
lute self-contradiction  figures  in  this  unhappy 
chapter.  To  the  species  of  method  which  he 
says,  applies  to  science,  and  not  to  practical 
disciplines,  he  gives  the  two  synonymous  ap- 
pellatives,— the  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin, 
Si/nthetic  and  Compositive.  To  the  other  spe- 
cies of  method,  which  (he  says)  applies  to  prac- 
tical disciplines,  and  not  to  sciences,  he  gives 
two  other  synonymous  appellatives,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Analytic  and  Resolutive. 

Now,  to  that  word  Compositive,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  word  Resolutive  on  the  other, 
what  were  the  ideas  annexed  in  his  mind  ? — 
Ansirer ; None  at  all  ; signs  they  were,  but 
what  was  wanting  to  them  was,  the  thing  de- 
signated. For,  of  this  compositive  sj^ecies  of 
method,  what  is  the  second  of  its  two  rules  ? 
It  is  this  : — Let  such  things  as  are  most  uni- 
versal come  before  such  things  as  are  less  uni- 
versal. Resolution  not  Composition,  if  either 
of  the  two,  is  surely  what  is  recommended  by 
this  rule. 

Had  he  but  had  condescension  and  patience 
enough  to  subjoin  to  each  of  his  rules  an  exam- 
ple, though  it  had  been  no  more  than  one,  he 
in  whose  declared  opinion,  examples  cannot 
be  too  numerous,  w'ould  pi’obably  have  escaped 
falling  into  this  scrape.  But  here  may  be  seen 
a failing  into  which  logicians,  the  gravest  of 
all  writers,  as  well  as  the  most  flowery,  are 
but  too  apt  to  fall  into, — their  species  have  no 
individuals  contained  in  them,  their  nuts  have 
no  kernels. 

Unfortunate,  indeed,  have  been,  from  the 
earliest  times  known  to  us,  these  two  magni- 
ficent spe;gies  of  method,  the  Analytic  and  the 
Synthetic : a decompounding  method  which  de- 
compounds, and  a compounding  method  which, 
instead  of  compounding,  decompounds  like- 
wise. 

Frequent,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  these  two 
terms,  especially  the  word  analytic,  and  its 
conjugates  analysis  and  analyse,  brought  to 
view  ; never,  it  is  believed,  from  the  supposed 
distinction,  from  the  supposed  contrast,  has 
any  light  been  diffused.  To  the  word  analysis, 
when  standing  by  itself,  its  proper  meaning 
seems  not  unfrequently  to  be  annexed;  but 
where,  as  significative  of  the  opposite  mean- 
ing, the  word  Synthesis  is  introduced,  such  is 
the  effect, — between  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
meaning  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  are  both 
wrapped  in  clouds. 

In  Algebra,  quantity  is  considered  without 
regard  to  figure  ; in  Geometry,  not  but  with 
regard  to  figure.  The  Algebraical  is  termed 


the  analytic  method  ; the  Geometrical  the 
synthetic.  But,  in  either  of  them,  what  is 
there  either  of  analysis  or  synthesis,  of  decom- 
position, or  of  composition,  more  than  in  the 
other. 

In  both  instances,  the  ideas  belonging  to 
them  are  abstract,  general,  extensive  in  the 
extreme  ; in  the  instance  of  Algebra  still  more 
so  than  in  Geometry,  the  idea  of  figure  being 
laid  out  of  the  case,  and  nothing  left  but  that 
of  quantity.  But  still,  in  either,  what  is  there 
of  analysis  more  than  of  synthesis  ? The  parts 
of  a geometrical  proposition  are  put  together, 
and  so  are  those  of  an  algebraical  investiga- 
tion, and  here  we  have  synthesis;  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  respectively  composed  may  be 
considered,  one  after  another,  in  the  one  case, 
and  so  may  they  in  the  other — and  here  we 
have  analysis. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  ART  OF  INVENTION.  - -- 

Section  I. 

Of  Invention  in  General. 

To  teach,  to  learn,  and  to  invent, — these  are 
so  many  processes  or  operations,  applicable 
alike  to  every  branch  of  art  or  science. 

To  practice  is  a sort  of  operation  exclusive- 
ly applicable  to  arts  ; not  applicable  to  any 
branch  of  discipline,  otherwise  than  in  so  far 
as  some  portion  of  art  is  contained  in  it ; be- 
tween teaching  and  invention  a sort  of  reci- 
procality  is,  moreover,  observable  ; among  the 
subjects  of  the  art  of  teaching,  may  be  the  art 
of  invention;  among  the  subjects  of  the  art  of 
invention  may  be  the  art  of  teaching. 

As  between  these  two, — first,  in  the  order 
of  existence,  must  have  come  the  art  of  inven~ 
tion ; since  whatsoever  comes  to  be  taught, 
must  first  have  been  invented  before  it  could 
have  been  taught. 

Of  this  chapter,  the  object  is  to  afford  such 
helps  as,  by  the  powers  of  an  individual  mind, 
— of  the  individual  mind  in  question,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  given  to  invention, — understand, 
of  course,  to  invention  in  so  far  as  it  is  useful, 
— to  invention,  in  every  quarter  of  the  field 
of  thought  and  action  to  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

A chapter  which  takes  this  for  its  subject, 
may  be  compared  to  the  work  of  the  handi- 
craft, who,  having  to  make  a utensil  or  instru- 
ment of  new  construction,  finds  occasion,  in  the 
first  place,  to  contrive  and  fabricate  one  or 
more  of  the  tools,  or  other  instruments,  which 
he  has  to  employ  in  making  it. 

Invention  supposes  art.  The  inventor  of 
any  branch  of  an  art  is  the  first  individual  by 
whom  it  is  practised  ; or,  if  between  concep- 
tion and  actual  practice,  there  be  a difference, 
insomuch  as  that  of  the  art  which  a man  was 
the  first  to  practise,  not  he  himself,  but  some 
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other  individual  had  been  the  first  to  conceive, 
the  first  individual  by  whom  it  had  been  con- 
ceived. . . 

A new  art,  or  a new  mode  of  practising  an 
art  already  invented  ; either  of  tliese  may  the 
inv'ention  have  had  for  its  subjects*  Of  this 
distinction,  the  indication  may,  for  clearness’ 
sake,  be  in  this  or  that  instance  not  altogether 
without  its  use  ; although,  in  many  instances, 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  cases  may 
be  found  a matter  of  such  difficulty  that,  in 
those  instances,  the  distinction  may  be  seen  to 
be  rather  a nominal,  or  verbal,  than  a real 
one  ; the  words  not  finding  an  individual  case 
to  which  they  can  be  applied  with  truth. 

Among  the  helps  capable  of  being  given  to 
invention,  some  will  be  seen  alike  applicable 
to  all  arts ; others  to  no  other  than  this  or  that 
particular  species  of  art. 

Inventions  applicable  to  all  arts  are  there- 
by applicable  to  all  sciences.  Of  this  proposi- 
tion, the  truth  depends  upon,  and  follows  from 
that  of  a proposition  already  brought  to  view, 
viz.  that,  between  art  and  science,  there  exists 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, a constant  conjunction:  for  every  science 
a correspondent  art,  and  for  every  art  a cor- 
respondent science. 

Section  II. 

Helps  applicable  to  Arts  in  General  icithout 
Exception  or  Distinction. 

In  this  view,  a few  rules  present  themselves 
as  capable  of  being  found,  to  some  minds  in 
the  way  of  original  instruction,  to  all  minds  in 
the  way  of  memento  or  reminiscence,  not  al- 
together without  their  use;  in  some  instances, 
by  affording  positive  helps,  in  others  by  the 
indication  of  certain  obsta  cles,  the  force  of  which 
will  be  to  be  encountered,  which,  in  any  tract 
of  the  field  of  invention,  the  labourer  will  find 
standing  in  his  way,  and  opposing  his  progress  ; 
obstacles,  of  the  existence,  and  force,  and  ope- 
ration of  which  it  concerns  him  to  be  well 
apprized,  lest,  when  the  time  comes,  they  find 
him  unprepared. 

Memento  1.  Whatever  be  the  art  which,  or 
in  which,  you  think  to  invent,  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  particular  end  at  which  it  aims,  the 
effect  the  production  of  which  it  has  for  its 
object.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the  end. 
In  two  Latin  words.  Respice  finem. 

Memento  2.  Beware  of  intellectual  sertility. 
In  other  words,  take  reason  not  custom  for 
your  guide  : the  reason  of  the  thing,  including 
the  nature  of  the  effect  meant  to  be  produced, 
not  confining  yourself  to  the  pursuing  of  the 
practice,  to  the  performance  of  those  opera- 
tions, and  those  only,  by  which  alone  the  effect 
is  as  yet  wont  to  be  produced.  Sit  non  mos 
sed  Ratio  dux. 

Memento  3.  Be  on  your  guard  against  the 
confederated  enemies  of  all  good,  and  thereby 
of  all  new  good  : viz.  1.  Indigenous  Intellec- 
tual weakness.  2.  Sinister  interest.  3.  In- 
terest-begotten prejudice.  4.  Adoptive  preju- 


dice. When  they  cannot  oppose  by  force  tliesc 
will  oppose  by  discouragement,  discouraging 
by  opinion  and  advice. 

Memento  4.  In  relation  to  every  part  of  your 
subject,  and  every  object  connected  witli  it, 
render  yonr  ideas  as  clear  as  possible.  Lux 
undique  fiat. 

Memento  5.  For  means  and  instrumciits, 
employ  analogy.  Analojias  undique  indiijoto. 

Memento  6.  In  your  look-out  for  analogies, 
for  surveying  that  quarterofthe  field  ofthonght 
and  action  to  which  the  art  in  question  belongs, 
employ  the  logical  ladders,  the  ladders  made 
of  nest  of  aggregates  placed  in  logical  sub- 
alternation.  Inanalojiaruin  indajatione  scalis 
loqicis  ntere. 

Memento  7.  Inquire  and  learn  whatsoever, 
for  the  production  of  the  effect  in  question,  has 
been  already  in  use  or  in  prospect.  Jam  acta, 
et  tentata  discite. 

Memento  8.  In  such  yonr  survey  of  existing 
inventions,  look  out  in  iireference  for  the  latest 
of  all,  not  looking  backwards  but  for  some 
special  reason.  Postrema  e.rquirito. 

Memento  9.  Quodlibet  cum  qnolihet.  To 

everything  forget  not  to  apply  anything.  Sup- 
pose that  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  objects, 
which  in  consideration  of  certain  properties  or 
qualities,  in  respect  of  which  they  are  found 
or  supposed  to  agree,  and  certain  others,  in 
respect  of  which  they  have  been  found  or  sup- 
posed to  disagree,  having  all  of  them  been 
placed  in  one  or  other  of  two  classes,  some 
article  belonging  to  the  one  class  has,  with 
success,  (i.e.  with  some  new  effect,  which  either 
ha.s  been  found  to  be,  or  affords  a prospect 
of  being  found  to  be,  advantageous,)  been  ap- 
applied,  no  matter  in  what  manner,  nor  to 
what  purpose  in  particular,  to  some  article 
belonging  to  the  other  class  ; in  like  manner, 
frame  a general  resolution  not  to  be  departed 
from  in  any  instance,  but  for  some  special  cause, 
(applying  to  that  instance,)  to  apply  to  each 
article  belonging  to  the  one  class  every  article 
belonging  to  the  other. 

The  sort  of  special  cause  here  i»  question 
will  be  one  of  these  two,  viz.  1.  Apparently 
preponderant  probability  of  not  producing  any 
new  result  at  all.  2.  Apparently  preponderant 
probability  that  the  new  result,  if  any,  will, 
instead  of  proving  preponderantly  advantage- 
ous, prove  preponderantly  disadvantageous. 

N.  B. — Among  physical  arts  and  sciences, 
the  branch  of  art  and  science  to  which  this 
rule  or  memento  is  in  a particular  degree  ap- 
plicable, is  the  Chemical,  including,  in  so  far 
as  they  belong  to  it,  the  sevei’al  subordinate 
and  practical  branches  of  art  and  science  which 
come  under  its  department,  c.p.  cookery,  phar- 
macy^ agriculture,  architecture,  in  so  far  as 
concerns  materials. 

Memento  10.  In  taking  a survey  of  practice, 
distinguish  in  it  as  many  distinguishable  points 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  appears  to  aftord,  and 
on  each  of  these  points,  try  its  utility  and  pro- 
priety, by  its  relation  to  the  end. 
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Examples. — The  field  of  medical  practice  is 
a field  ill  which  many  examples,  indicative  of 
the  utiliiy  of  this  rule,  might  be  collected.  In 
the  comparatively  ancient  system  of  pharmacy 
may  be  found  medicines,  in  the  composition  of 
which  there  were  drugs,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  or  thirty  ditferent  sorts,  of  which,  by 
comparatively  recent  observation,  experience, 
and  experiment,  all  but  two  or  three  have  been 
found  either  wholly  inoperative,  or  uncondu- 
cive  to  tlie  end. 

In  every  part  of  the  field  of  practice  in  which 
the  practice  has  not  yet  been  thus  directed, 
and  its  several  distinguishable  parts  or  points 
coufi-ontcd  with  the  proper  end,  uuinfluencing 
circumstances,  and  even  obstructive  circum- 
stances, j.  e.  obstacles,  may  be  seen  confounded 
M'ith  promotive  causes,  and  the  result,  be  it 
what  it  may,  ascribed  without  distinction  to 
their  conjunct  agency;  and,  in  this  way,  the 
character  of  promotive  causes  ascribed  to  un- 
niflucucing  and  even  to  obstructive  causes. 

Of  this  mode  of  confusion,  examples  will 
naturally  be  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
.■-ystom  of  government  established  in  every 
country,  and  in  particular  in  that  branch  which 
regards  constitutional  law.  Of  whatsoever 
degree  of  prosperity  the  state  may  be  supposed 
to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of,  as  many  abuses 
and  imperfections  as  in  the  theory  or  practice 
of  it  have  place,  will  by  all  those  who  profit 
by  them,  be  of  cotirse  placed  more  or  less  con- 
fidently and  explicitly  upon  the  list  of  promo- 
tive causes.* 

Oil  the  subject  of  each  of  these  mementos,  a 
few  observations  present  themselves  as  capa- 
ble of  liaving  their  use.  In  the  course  of  them  it 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  seen  that  of  all  of  them, 
I’lowsoever  at  first  view  the  contrary  might 
in  some  instances  be  supposed,  there  is  not  one 
tliat  is  not  in  a manner,  more  or  less  pointed, 
applicable  to  every  track  which,  in  the  field  of 
tlioiiglit  and  action,  it  is  in  the  power  of  art 
and  invention,  not  excepting  science,  to  take. 

The  two  first  mementos  demand  a joint  con- 
sideration. 

The  end  1 It  may  he  asked,  exists  there 
any  man,  who,  be  the  art  what  it  may,  in  tlie 
ju-actice  of  it,  ever  omits  so  much  as  for  a mo- 
ment either  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
cud,  or  to  keep  a look-out  for  the  fittest  and 
most  promising  means  ? 

Oh,  yes  ; with  the  exception  of  the  inventive 
few,  who  are  few  indeed,  every  man.  The 
ciiil,  yes,  of  the  end,  he  is  not  altogether  unre- 
gardtul  : but  as  to  means,  tlic  means  whiidi  he 
.sees  pursued  by  otliers,  liy  all  tliose  from  whose 
discourse  and  practice  his  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  derived,  these  are  the  means 
wliicb,  from  first  to  last,  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  as  not  only  conducive  to 
the  end,  but,  if  not  the  only  ones  that  are  so 
in  any  degree,  at  any  rate  those  which  are  so 


* See  Book  of  Fallacies,  chap.  ii.  (vol.  ii.  p. 
4GG.) 
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in  a higher  degree  than  any  others  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of. 

Let  reason  be  fruitful,  custom  barren : such 
indeed  is  the  advice  which  on  this  stfbject  has 
been  delivered.  Delivered  ? but  by  whom  1 — 
by  Bacon  ; by  the  man  whose  mind  was  of 
almost  all  minds  the  most  unlike  to  others.  In 
regard  to  fruitfulness,  how  stands  the  matter 
as  between  Reason  and  Custom  in  the  world 
at  large  ? Reason  breeds  like  a pole-cat  ; Cus- 
tom like  a doe-rabbit. 

Third  Mementu.f  The  more  stupid  a man  is, 
especially  if  in  bis  mind,  stupidity  be,  as  it  is  not 
unapt  to  be,  accompanied  by  self-conceit,  the 
more  improbable  it  will  appear  to  him,  that  to 
the  invention  in  question,  be  it  what  it  may,  any 
such  characters  as  those  of  useful  and  meritori- 
ous, would  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  So  difficult 
as  the  art  is  in  its  present  state,  so  great  tlie 
expense  which,  in  the  articles  of  genius  and 
industry,  which  it  must  have  cost  to  the  men  of 
former  times  to  bring  the  art  up  to  its  present 
mark  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  so  great  the 
multitudes  that  for  so  many  ages  must  have 
been  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  give  to  it 
every  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible,— is  it  in  any  degree — is  it  preponder- 
ently  probable  that,  by  the  man  in  question, 
(who  in  his  exterior  has  probably  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  to  his  adv'antage,  and  whose 
weaknesses,  whatever  they  may  be,  being  in- 
dicated by  Envy  and  Jealousy,  are  laid  open 
to  general  observation,)  so  important  an  addi- 
tion to  the  art  should  really  have  been  made. 
Such  are  the  observations  by  which  the  con- 
sideration is  diverted  from  modern  invention. 

Fourth  Memento.  Clarification  of  ideas. — If 
the  subject  be  of  the  physical  class,  render  the 
images,  which  you  form  of  it  in  your  mind,  as 
correct  and  complete  as  possible. 

If  the  subject  be  of  the  psychical  class,  in 
so  far  as  the  words  employed  in  discoursing 
of  it  are  names  of  fictitious  entities,  take  the 
only  course  by  which  it  is  possible  for  a man 
to  give  perfect  clearness  to  the  ideas  of  which 
they  serve  to  constitute  the  signs,  viz.,  by 
searching  out  the  real  entities  in  which  these 
names  of  fictitious  entities  have  their  source. 

On  some  subjects,  in  some  instances,  with- 
out the  use  of  words,  a man  may  exercise  in- 
vention, drawing  his  materials  and  instru- 
ments from  the  stock  of  ideas  already  laid  up 
in  his  own  mind. 

But  unless,  by  the  actual  smwey  of  sensible 
works,  the  results  and  fruits  of  inventions  al- 
ready executed,  it  is  only  through  the  medium 
of  words,  that  for  his  assistance  in  the  exercise 
of  invention,  he  can  make  any  use  of  the  inven- 
tions, or  practices,  or  works  of  others.  Here, 

+ There  is  here  in  the  MS. — “ N.B.  Invertion 
is  the  oft'spring  of  genius;”  a dictum,  the  iniluenco 
of  which  it  was  probably  intended  to  examine. 
The  par.agraph  following  is  heiided,  “ Indigenous 
intellectual  weakness;”  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  thtTe 
is  a memorandum,  “go  on  with  the  three  remain- 
ing natural  enemies  of  genius.” — Ed. 
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then,  are  so  many  collections  of  signs  of  ideas,  | 
from  wliich,  according  to  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion* bestowed  on  the  consideration  of  them, 
and  the  degree  of  discernment  with  which 
that  attention  is  accompanied,  the  ideas  which 
he  obtains  from  those  words  will  be  more  or 
less  clear,  ambiguous,  or  obscure. 

In  so  far  as  the  words  are  such  as  to  be 
themselves  direct  representatives  of  clear 
ideas,  so  much  the  better : but  even  where 
this  is  in  but  a small  degree,  or  not  in  any  de- 
gree, the  case,  still  it  will  frequently  happen, 
that  by  the  reflections  and  comparisons  of 
which  in  his  mind  they  are  productive,  they 
may  render  to  him  more  or  less  assistance  to- 
wards the  formation  of  other  ideas,  such  as 
shall,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  be  clearer 
than  those  by  which  they  were  themselves 
suggested.* 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Mementos.  The  mode  and 
use  of  applying  these  subalternation  scales  are 
as  follows,  viz.: 

I.  Application  in  the  descending  line. 

With  the  exception  of  such  words  as  are 

names  of  individual  objects,  take  any  one  of  the 
material  words  that  present  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  subject,  not  being  the  name 
of  an  individual  alone,  this  word  will  be  the 
name  of  a sort  of  objects,  the  name,  (say,)  of 
an  aggregate.  If  the  aggregate  be  the  de- 
nomination of  a genus,  think  of  the  several 
species  which,  by  their  respective  names,  pre- 
sent themselves  as  being  contained  under  it. 
Whatsoever  is  predicated  of  the  genus,  will, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  truly  predicated,  be,  with  equal 
truth,  predicable  of  all  these  several  species. 

II.  Application  in  the  ascending  line. 

In  like  manner  look  out  for  the  name  of  the 
next  superior  genus  ; with  reference  to  which, 
the  genus  in  question  is  but  a species,  and  ob- 
serve, try,  or  conjecture,  whether  that  which 
beyond  doubt,  has  been  found  predicable  with 
truth  of  the  whole  of  this  species,  be,  or  pro- 
mise to  be,  with  like  truth  predicable  of  the 
whole,  or  any  other  part  of  the  aggregate,  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  that  genus. 

It  is  in  the  instance  of  the  physical  depart- 
ment of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  chemical  district  of 
that  department,  that  the  applicability  of  this 
memento  is  most  conspicuous.  Upon  every 
subject,  try,  or  at  least,  think  of  trying,  every 
operation ; to  every  subject  in  the  character 
of  a menstruum,  apply  every  subject  in  the 
character  of  a solvent,  and  so  on. 

It  is  to  the  extent  in  which  application  has 
been  made  of  this  memento,  that  chemical 
science  is  indebted  for  the  prodigious  progress 
which,  within  the  compass  of  the  present 
generation,  has  been  made  in  it. 

It  is  by  the  ideal  decomposition,  performed 
by  the  separate  consideration  of  the  several 


* Mechanics  are  frequently  bad  explainers  of 
their  inventions.  Newton  himself  was  a great  in- 
ventor, not  always  a clear  explainer. 


distinguishable  operations,  which  respectively 
constitute  the  component  parts  of  various  me- 
chanical arts,  and  thence,  by  the  division  of 
labour,  that  the  great  improvements,  made  with- 
in the  last  half  century  in  manufactures,  have 
been  effected. 

Secenth  and  Eighth  Mementos.  Inventions 
of  the  physical  stamp,  are  those,  in  regard  to 
W’hich,  the  importance  of  these  mementos  is, 
generally  speaking,  at  its  highest  pitch. 

Discovery,  practice,  publication, — by  these 
words  are  designated  so  many  period.s,  which, 
in  the  career  of  invention,  may,  to  the  purpose 
here  in  question,  be  distinguished  with  prac- 
tical advantage. 

To  the  purpose  of  the  discovery,  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  it  cannot  but  be  of  advantage 
to  a person  of  an  inventive  turn,  to  be  apprized 
of,  and  acquainted  with  whatsoever  has  been 
already  invented,  or  thought  of,  in  the  same 
line,  is  obvious  enough. 

But  so  far  as  mere  discovery  is  concerned, 
any  inconvenience,  which  it  can  happen  to  a 
man  to  incur,  from  a want  of  acquaintance 
with  anything  that  has  already  been  discov- 
ered by  others,  is,  in  this  case,  but  inconsider- 
able, in  comparison  with  what  is  liable  to  have 
place.  In  the  fii-.st  place,  so  far,  indeed,  as 
for  want  of  being  pre- acquainted,  with  this  or 
that  discoveiy  which  has  already  been  made 
by  this  or  that  other  person,  he  fails  of  making 
this  or  that  discovery,  which,  had  it  happened 
to  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
isting discovery  in  question,  he  would  have 
made : so  far,  here  is  so  much  lost  to  the  indi- 
vidual ill  question,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

In  the  next  place,  in  so  far  as  after  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  by  himself,  it  happens 
to  him  to  learn  that  this  same  discovery  has 
already  been  made  by  some  one  else  ; in  this 
case,  what  is  but  natural  enough  is,  that  in 
proportion  to  what  appears  to  be  the  degree 
of  importance  of  the  disco¥ery,  uneasiness  in 
the  shape  of  a pain  of  disappointment,  should 
be  experienced  by  him. 

But  in  such  a track  as  that  of  invention, 
no  step  that  has  ever  been  taken,  no  step, 
be  the  ulterior  result  of  it  what  it  may,  is  ever 
lost.  Of  every  step,  present  pleasure  is  the 
accompaniment,  from  every  step  the  mind  de- 
rives increase  of  vigour  ; of  that  which  is  an  in- 
strument of  future  security  and  future  pleasure. 

Ninth  Memento.  Quodlibet  cum  quolibet. — A 
mechanical  help  will  be  found  in  the  facility 
of  confrontation.  For  this  purpose,  in  so  far 
as  writing,  i.  e.  manuscript  is  employed,  let  it 
be  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Reason. — Propositions,  which  are  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  same  plane,  cannot  invariably 
be  confronted  with  each  other.  Wliile  that 
which  is  on  page  2 is  hunting  for  the  terms 
of  that  which  is  on  page  1,  and  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  compared  with  it,  ai'e  either  for- 
gotten or  become  dubious. 

1 If  such  is  liable  to  be  the  case  with  the 
smallest  members  of  a discourse,  how  much 
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more  is  it  with  those  that  are  larger  and 
longer,  with  complex  sentences  and  whole 
paragraphs. 

So  in  printing,  nothing  could  be  more  in- 


congruous than  at  the  hack  of  a table  intended 
for  a synoptic  one,  to  print  anything  that  may 
require  to  be  confronted  with  any  part  of  the 
matter  of  it. 
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PHENOMKNA  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Section  I. 

~Analijtical  View  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Ihman  Mind. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  mind  may  be 
considered  as  included  in  two  faculties,  viz. 
the  perceptive  and  the  appetitive. 

To  the  perceptive  belong  all  mental  expe- 
riences,—simple  experiences  ; — to  the  appeti- 
tive all  mental  operations  and  their  results. 

In  the  perceptive  faculty  the  judicial  may, 
in  a certain  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded. 

To  the  head  of  experiences  may  be  referred 
the  following  phenomena. 

1.  Apatheniatic  perceptions; — perceptions 
as  they  have  place  in  the  case  in  which  they 
do  not  consist  of,  nor  are  attended  with,  any 
distinguishable  pain  or  pleasure. 

2.  Pathematic  perceptions  ; — perceptions  as 
they  have  place  in  the  case  where  they  con- 
sist of,  or  are  attended  with,  sensations  or  feel- 
ings either  of  pain  or  pleasure,  i.  e.  are  at- 
tended with  pains  or  painful  perceptions,  or 
2)leasnrcs  or  pleasurable  imrcejitions. 

Pathematic,  or  apa thematic  perceptions,  may 
be  distinguished  into  judgment-uot-involving, 
and  judgment-involving. 

A judgment-involving  perception  is  the  per- 
ception of  a relation,  i.  e.  of  the  existence  of  a 
relation  between  some  two  objects. 

One  of  the  relations  most  frequently  exem- 
plified in  this  way,  is  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect. 

Between  a judgment-involving,  and  a judg- 
ment-not-involviiig,  perception,  the  differential 
character  is  this : — In  so  far  as  an  experience 
or  act  of  the  judicial  family  is  not  involved 
in  the  perception  in  question,  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  error, — in  so  far  as  any  such  expe- 
rience or  act  is  involved,  it  is  susceptible  of 
error. 

The  case  of  a judgment-involving  perception 
is  exemplified  in,  and  by,  every  one  of  the  five 
senses. 

1.  I open  my  eyes, — I see  something  before 
me, — it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a distant  hill ; 
but  in  fact  it  is  a cloud.  Here  is  a misjudg- 
ment,  here  is  error.  But  that  I see  some- 
thing, i.  e.  that  on  the  retina  of  my  eyes  an 
image  is  depicted,  in  this  is  no  error. 

2.  1 hear  a sound, — to  me  it  .seems  the  voice 
of  a man  at  a distance,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  cry 
of  an  owl. 


3.  I am  sitting  in  the  dark, — a piece  of 
drapery  is  presented  to  me  ; — I am  asked  what 
it  is,  I pronounce  it  silk-velvet ; but  in  fact  it 
is  cotton-velvet. 

4.  Left  in  the  dark,  a plate  of  boiled  vege- 
tables is  placed  before  me, — I am  asked  what 
it  is — it  tastes  like  spiaadi,  but  in  fact  it  is 
beet  leaves. 

5.  Still  in  the  dark,  a flower  is  presented  to 
me, — I am  asked  what  it  is — it  smells  to  me 
like  a pink,  but  in  fact  it  is  a carnation. 

In  the  jiroduction  of  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  a perception  whether  judgment-invol- 
ving, or  judgment-not-involving,  has  place, 
objects  exterior  to  the  body  have,  or  have  not, 
borne  a part.  In  the  first  case,  the  perception 
may  be  termed  a perception  ab  extra,  or  say 
derivative in  the  other  case,  a perception 
purely  ab  intra,  or  say  indigenous. 

Of  derivative  perceptions,  the  above  five  are 
each  of  them  so  many  exemplifications. 

Of  indigenous  perceptions,  a sense  of  dila- 
tation in  the  stomach,  a sense  of  increased 
or  diminished  heat,  are  exemplifications, — in 
all  or  in  each  of  which  cases,  the  perception 
may  be  apathematic  or  pathematic, — and,  if 
pathematic,  accompanied  either  with  pain  or 
pleasure. 

Section  II. 

Operations — Pesrdts  of  the  Exercise  of  the 
Appetitixe  Faculty. 

Every  operation  of  the  mind,  and  thence 
every  operation  of  the  body,  is  the  result  of  an 
exercise  of  the  will,  or  volitional  faculty.  The 
volitional  is  a branch  of  the  appetitive  faculty, 
i.e.  that  faculty  in  which  desire,  in  all  its 
several  modifications,  has  place. 

Desire  has  for  its  object  either  pleasure  or 
pain,  or,  what  is  commonly  the  case,  a mix- 
ture of  both,  in  ever  varying  and  uuascertain- 
able  proportions. 

The  desire  which  has  pleasure  for  its  ob- 
ject, is  the  desire  of  the  presence  of  such  plea- 
sure. Desire  which  has  pain  for  its  object,  is 
the  desire  of  the  absence  of  such  pain. 

I see  an  apple,  I conceive  a desire  to  eat, 
and  thence  to  possess  that  apple  ; — if  not  being 
either  hungry  or  thirsty,  my  desire  is,  not- 
withstanding, excited  by  the  supposed  agree- 
able flavour  of  the  apple,  pleasure,  and  plea- 
sure alone,  viz.  the  presence  of  that  pleasure, 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  object  of  my  desire.  If 
being  either  hungry  or  thirsty,  or^  both,  and 
that  to  a degree  of  uneasiness,  pain,  viz.  the 
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absence  of  that  same  uneasiness  is  moreover 
the  object. 

A desire  then  has,  in  every  case,  an  internal 
object,  viz.  the  corresponding  pleasure,  and  in 
so  far  as  that  object  has  for  its  expected 
source  an  olyect  exterior  to  the  body,  an  ex- 
ternal object. 

A desire  having  pleasure  alone,  i.  e.  presence 
of  pleasure  for  its  internal  object,  has  place,  in 
so  far  as,  from  the  presence  or  productiveness 
of  the  supposed  source,  pleasure  is  regarded 
as  about  to  be  eventually  experienced. 

A desire  having  pain  alone,  i.  e.  absence  of 
pain  for  its  internal  object,  has  place  in  so  far 
as,  from  the  presence  or  productiveness  of  the 
supposed  source,  pain  is  regarded  as  being 
eventually  about  to  bp  experienced. 

A desire  having  pleasure  and  pain  taken 
together  for  its  internal  object,  has  place,  in 
so  far  as,  while  from  the  presence  or  produc- 
tiveness of  the  supposed  source,  pleasure  is 
regarded  as  being  eventually  about  to  be  ex- 
perienced, pain  is,  at  the  same  time,  experi- 
enced from  the  reflection  of  the  actual  ab- 
sence of  that  same  source ; — or  in  so  far  as, 
while  from  the  presence  of  the  supposed 
source,  pain  is  regarded  as  being  eventually 
about  to  be  experienced,  pleasure  is  at  the 
same  time  experienced  from  the  reflection  of 
the  actual  absence  of  that  same  source. 

If  the  desire,  being  a desire  having  pleasure 
for  its  object,  be,  to  a certain  degree  intense, 
in  this  case,  so  long  as  it  remains  unsatisfied, 
it  has  a certain  degree  of  pain  for  its  insepar- 
able accompaniment,  viz.  the  pain  of  non- 
possession,  or  say  privation,  produced  by  the 
absence  of  the  source,  and  the  conseciuent  non- 
satisfaction  of  the  desire. 

If  the  desire  be  a desire  having  pain  for  its 
object,  i.  e.  the  absence  of  pain  from  this  or 
that  particular  source,  in  this  case,  if  the  desire 
be  to  a certain  degree  intense,  it  has  for  its 
in.separable  accompaniment,  a persuasion  more 
or  less  intense  of  the  probability  of  a state  of 
things,  in  which  pain  will  be  experienced. 

Considered  as  having  produced,  or  as  being 
with  more  or  less  probability  of  success,  oper- 
ating towards  the  production  of  the  result, 
(viz.  presence  of  pleasure,  or  absence  of  pain,) 
which  is  the  object  of  it,  a desire  is  termed  a 
motive. 

In  so  far  as  the  production  of  the  state  of 
things  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  the 
desire,  is  considered  as  following  immediately 
and  certainly  upon  the  existence  of  the  desire 
an  act  of  the  will  is  said  to  take  place, — the 
faculty  by  which  this  eSect  is  considered  as 
produced,  is  termed  the  volitional,  or  volitive 
faculty,  or,  in  one  word,  the  will. 

The  volitional  faculty  is,  therefore,  a branch 
of  the  appetitive. 

But  no  act  of  the  will  can  take  place  but 
in  consequence  of  a correspondent  desire;  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  a desire  in  the 
character  of  a motive. 

Also,  no  desire  can  have  place,  unless  when 


the  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  in  some  .shape  cr 
degi-ee,  has  place.  Minute,  it  is  true,  minute 
in  the  extreme  is  the  quantity  of  pleasure  or 
pain  requisite  and  sufficient  to  the  formation 
of  a desire  ; but  still  it  is  not  the  less  true, — 
take  away  all  pleasure  and  all  pain,  and  you 
have  no  desire.* 

Pleasure  and  pain,  considered  in  themselves, 
belong  to  the  perceptive  faculty,  i.  c.  to  the 
pathematic  branch  of  it. 

But  pleasure  and  pain  considered  as  operat- 
ing, as  above,  in  the  production  of  desires, 
operating,  as  above,  in  the  character  of  mo- 
tives, and  thus  producing  roUtion,  action,  in- 
ternal or  external,  corporeal,  or  purely  mental, 
belong  to  the  appetitive  faculty. 

Pleasure  and  pain  compose,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  the  bond  of  union  and  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  faculties. 

Attention  is  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  will ; 
of  an  exercise  of  the  volitional  branch  of  the 
appetitive  faculty. 

In  so  far  as  attention  has  place ; in  so  far 
as  attention  is  applied,  cither  to  the  direction, 
or  to  the  observation  of  an  experience,  the  ex- 
perience is  converted  into  an  operation  ; or,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  field  of  thought,  that  place 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  field  of 
an  experience  and  nothing  more,  becomes  now 
the  field  of  an  experience,  and  of  a correspon- 
dent operation  at  the  same  time, — an  operation 
having  for  its  subject  the  object  which  was 
the  source  or  seat  of  the  experience. 

In  some  instances,  language  affords  not  as 
yet  any  word,  or  words,  by  which  the  differ- 
ence between  the  presence  or  absence  of  atten- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  effect  in  question,  is 
denoted. 

Here  the  word  act  of  the  judg- 

ment,— is  the  locution  employed,  as  well  in 
the  case  of  those  instantaneous  and  involun- 
tary judgments,  which,  as  above  are  commonly 
confounded  wdth  simple  perception,  and  those 
attentive  and  elaborate  judgments  which  are 
pronounced  in  the  senate,  on  the  bench,  or  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  at  the  library- 
table  of  the  logician. 

Without  attention,  the  memory  is  but  the 
seat  of  a mere  passive  experience,  which  is 
termed  remembrance.  In  consequence  of  an 
exertion  or  exercise  of  the  will,  importing  at- 
tention applied  to  the  purpose  of  searching  out 
and  bringing  from  the  storehouse  of  the  mind 


* In  the  production  of  volition,  a desire  openat- 
ing  in  the  character  of  a motive  is  either  certainly 
or  not  certiiinly  effective  ; if  cert:iinly  effective,  an 
act  of  the  will  is  the  consequence.  The  cause  of 
my  own  act  is  always  my  owm  desire  ; and  in  this 
sense  my  will  is  free.  But  the  cause  of  that  desire, 
what  is  it  ? In  some  cases  I know  what  it  is  ; in 
others  not.  When  I know  not  what  it  is,  how  is 
my  will  free  ? The  action  of  it  is  in  so  far  depen- 
dent upon  an  unknown  cause  external  to  myself. 

When  I make  my  choice  amongst  a multitude  of 
antagonizing  desires,  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
choice  ? 
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the  impression  in  question,  it  becomes  the  seat 
and  subject  of  an  operation  termed  recollec- 
tion. 

Section  III.  ■ 

Enumeration  of  the  Mental  Faculties. 

Of  a set  of  fictitious  entities,  to  give  a list, 
neither  the  correctness  nor  the  completeness 
of  which  shall  be  exempt  from  dispute  or 
doubt,  cannot  be  a very  easy  task.  Of  the 
following  articles,  neither  the  perceptibility, 
(meaning  that  sort  of  perceptibility  of  which 
these  sorts  of  fictitious  entities  are  suscepti- 
ble,) neither  the  perceptibility  nor  the  mutual 
(list iiictne.ss, say  TCLtlieVydistinguishability,  seems 
much  exposed  to  dispute.* 

* 1.  Perception;  ov  say,  perceptice faculti/, 
alias  simple  apprehension. 

* 2.  Jiuhjment ; or  say,  judicial  faculty. 

* 3.  Memory;  or  say,  retenthe  faculty  : this 
is  either,  1.  Passive  ; or  2.  Active,  i.e.  rccol- 
lective. 

* 4.  Deduction ; or  say,  ratiocinative  or  de- 
ductive faculty  : that  by  which  a number  of 
judyments,  i.  e.  acts  of  the  Judicial  faculty  are 
deduced,  one  from  another. 

5.  Abstraction;  or  say,  abstractive  faculty. 

* 6.  Imayination ; or  say,  iniayinative  fa- 
culty, whereby  a number  of  abstracted  ideas, 
results  or  products  of  the  exercise  of  the  ab- 
stractive faculty,  are  compounded  and  put 
together. 

1 . I ncention  ; or  say,  inventive  faculty: 
whereby,  out  of  a number  of  the  products  of 
the  abstractive  faculty,  such  compounds  are 
formed  as  are  new,  i.  e.  were  never  produced 
before.  Invention  is  imayination  directed  in 
its  exercise  to  the  attainment  of  some  parti- 
cular end. 

8.  Methodization ; or  say,  arrangement,  or 
the  exendse  of  what  may  be  termed  the  tactic 
faculty.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  several  faculties  above- 
mentioned. 

0.  Attention ; or  say,  the  attentive  faculty. 
The  exercise  of  this  faculty  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  an  exercise  of  the  will;  of  a special 
application  made  of  the  power  of  that  faculty, 
to  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  their  work,  with 
different  degrees  of  force,  and  for  different 
lengths  of  time,  any  one  or  more  of  the  several 
distinguishable  faculties  above-mentioiied. 

10.  Observation.  In  this  are  included  pe7'- 
eeption,  memory,  judgment,  and  commonly  ra- 
tiocination, set,  and  kept  at  work,  by  attention, 
and  directed  commonly  in  their  exercise,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  end. 

*11.  Communication;  or  say,  the  communi- 
cative faculty : a faculty  which  may  have  for 
its  subject  the  results  or  products  of  the  exer- 


*  Of  those  which  are  hero  distinenished  by  an  * 
mention  is  made  in  D’Alembert’s  'fable,  these  and 
no  ethers. 


cise  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  faculties 
above-mentioned.  Speaking,  writing,  and  pan- 
tomime,  i.  e.  discourse  by  gestures,  or  otherwise 
by  deportment,  are  so  many  modes  in  and  by 
which  it  is  exercised. 

Communication,  on  the  one  part  supposes 
receipt,  or  say  reception,  on  the  other.  In  so 
far  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  reception, 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  recei  ver  is  considered 
as  necessary,  the  receiver  is  styled  a learner. 

Peficction  is  attention,  considered  as  carried 
backwards,  and  applied  to  objects  considered 
as  presented  and  kept  in  view  by  the  memory. 

12.  Comy>arisoH  is  attention,  considered  as 
applied  alternately,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
simultaneously,  to  the  two,  or  greater  number 
of  objects  which  are  the  subjects  of  it.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  direction  to  an  exercise 
of  the  judicial  faculty,  the  operation  by  which 
this  faculty  is  exercised  can  scarcely,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  performed  for  a continuance,  and 
with  advantage,  on  more  than  two  objects  at 
a time  ; at  any  rate,  to  the  purpose  of  noting 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  an  aggregate  into  par- 
cels which  are  to  be  compared  with  one  an- 
other, it  is  necessary  to  proceed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  at  one 
stroke.  If,  for  any  such  purpose,  objects  in 
any  number  greater  than  two  are  compared 
with  one  another,  the  attention  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  three,  for  this  purpose,  into 
two  parcels,  some  one  of  the  three  objects 
forming  one  parcel,  and  the  two  remaining 
ones  together  another.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
physical  motion,  between  any  two  objects,  al- 
ternate motion  is  a sort  of  operation  in  itself 
extremely  simple,  produced  with  little  difficul- 
ty, of  which  the  exemplifications  are  numer- 
ous and  frequently  occurring,  and  w'hich  has, 
accordingly,  received  a name,  viz.  vibration  ; 
but,  between  any  greater  number,  though  it 
were  so  small  as  tlree,  in  nature  no  such  alter- 
nate motion  is  to  be  found  anywhere  exempli- 
fied, nor  could  it,  without  a highly  complicated 
system  of  machines,  be  produced  : of  this  dif- 
ference, a sort  of  exemplification  seems  even 
to  be  afforded  by  the  very  word  between.  Be- 
tween, i.  e.  by  twain,  means  by  parcels  con- 
sisting each  of  no  more  than  two  articles,  as  in 
the  phrase,  where  it  is  said,  let  comparison  be 
made  between  these  two  articles.  Hei’e,  in 
this  case,  the  comparison  is  understood  to  be 
perfectly  made,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  capable 
of  being  perfectly  made. 

But  if  the  number  of  articles  to  be  com- 
pared be  greater  than  two,  in  this  case  the 
word  between  cannot,  with  propriety,  he  em- 
ployed. Instead  of  it  the  language  affords  no 
■word  less  improper  than  the  word  ainong.  But 
a comparison  made  among  three  or  more 
articles  does  not  present  itself  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a perfect  one.  It  seems  as  if  the  com- 
parison ought  to  be  made  either  between  any 
two  leaving  out  the  others,  or  between  ;my 
one  of  them  taken  singly  on  the  one  part,  and 
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tlic  other  two  formed  iuto  one  parcel  on  the 
other  part;  in  a word,  where  the  word  among, 
is  used  in  this  case,  besides  tliat  the  number 
of  the  objects  in  question  is  left  indeterminate, 
the  operation  itself  is  not  the  same  sort  of 
opei-atiou  as  where  the  word  between  is  em- 
ployed. 

Change  the  expression  ever  so  often,  still  the 
difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  keep- 
ing under  equal  consideration  for  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time  any  greater  number  of 
objects  than  two,  presses  itself  into  view.  You 
may,  indeed,  say,  compare  together  the  ob- 
jects A,  B,  and  C ; but,  then,  as  in  the  case 
where  the  preposition,  among,  is  employed, 
the  comparison  has  the  air  of  a confused, 
partial,  and  indeterminate  one.  But  then,  in 
each  of  these  cases,  so  it  is  that,  for  the  pur- 
yose  of  the  comparison,  the  three  articles  are, 
in  the  first  place,  made  up  into  one  aggre- 
gate, and,  in  the  next  jdace,  that  aggregate 
is  divided  into  two,  and  no  more  than  two, 
parcels. 

1 3.  Synthesis  or  combination. 

14.  Generalization. 

15.  ludnction. 

16.  Analysis,  i.  e.  division,  viz.  logical  or 

anological  analysis. 

17.  Distribution.* 


APPENDIX  B. 

DIVISION  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE.-f* 

Section  I. 

Generals  or  Particulars,  Abstractions  or 
Concretions, — irhich  first  ? 

In  the  field  of  Eudrcmonics  and  Pantognosy, 
the  field  of  abstractions  or  the  field  of  concre- 
tions,— to  wliich  of  these  two  compartments 
sliall  the  surveying  eye  apply  itself  1 

In  the  whole  human  race,  considered  at  all 
periods  of  its  history,  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars has  preceded  that  of  generals.  Ab- 
straction, a branch  of  Logic,  is  an  art  that  has 
been  learned  by  slow  degrees. 

But,  when  general  conceptions  have  once 
been  attained,  the  communication  of  them  is 
performed  with  much  more  despatch,  even  to 
the  most  unfurnished  and  uninformed  minds, 
than  that  of  particulars;  i.  e.  in  a given  time, 
much  more  knowledge  may  be  communicated 
by  the  use  of  more  general  terms  in  company 
with  less  general  terms,  than  by  the  use  of  less 
general  terms  alone. 

True  it  is,  without  the  use  of  particular 
terms,  and  even  according  to  the  nature  of  the 


* Respecting  these  five  last-mentioned  faculties, 
no  further  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
MSS.— E«. 

t Many  of  the  subjects  of  this  Appendix  will 
be  found  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chrestoma- 
thia,  appendix. — Ed. 


subject,  i.  e.  as  it  belongs  to  somatics  or  psy- 
chology, no  clear  knowledge  can  be  conveyod 
by  general  cues,  but  by  a single  individual  or 
species,  exhibited  in  the  character  of  a speci- 
men or  sample,  for  the  explanation  and  illus- 
tration of  a generic  term,  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  other  individuals  or  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  genus  of  which  it  is  the  name, 
may  be  saved. 

With  these  explanations,  from  particulars 
to  generals,  may  be  stated  as  the  actual  order 
of  learning  or  acquisition  ; but  from  generaki 
to  particulars,  the  most  convenient  and  ex- 
tensively cfiicient  order  of  teaching  or  commu- 
nicating instruction. 

Condillac  was  a French  Abbe.  In  his  youth 
he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  Greek 
statuary,  so  well  knonm  to  tlie  Dilettanti  by 
the  name  of  Pygmalion.  In  his  workshop,  he 
had  learned  that  secret,  Avhich,  to  statuaries, 
is  what  the  philosopher’s  stone  is  to  chemists, 
— the  art  of  giving  life  to  clay  or  marble. 
Pygmalion’s  practical  object  in  the  animating 
of  his  statue,  was,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  it  to  speak,— more  ai)po- 
siteljq  the  teaching  her  the  art  of  love.  Con- 
dillac being  an  abbe,  and  moreover  a man  of 
an  independent  mind,  and  an  original  cast  of 
character^ — a philosopher  by  trade — determin- 
ed, instead  of  making  himself  the  servile  copy- 
ist of  his  master,  to  teach  logic  to  his  statue 
instead  of  love.  J 

In  this  view,  instead  of  cramming  her  all  at 
once  with  the  five  senses — not  to  speak  of  the 
sixth  sense,  which,  how  necessary  soever  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Greek,  would  have  been 
quite  foreign  to  the  new  purpose  of  this  French- 
man— he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  upon  a 
move  economical  plan,  and  to  begin,  at  least, 
with  furnishing  them  to  her  one  by  one. 

For  matter  for  one  of  her  first  exercises,  he 
took  Aristotle’s  logic  in  hand,  and  proposed  to 
himself  to  teach  her  the  ten  predicaments,  and 
by  means  of  the  ten  predicaments,  proposed 
to  himself  to  teach  her  the  nature  of  those  fic- 
titious entities  called  abstractions. 

When  it  came  to  the  point,  he  found  that 
Aristotle’s  list  was  not  quite  so  well  made  np 
as  it  might  have  been,  and  doubtless  rvould 
have  been,  had  the  ingenious  Greek  had  the 
advantage  of  consulting  with  Locke  and  a few 
others. 

In  teaching  her  these  predicaments,  his  plan 
was  to  begin  with  those,  if  any  such  there 
were,  the  nature  of  which  could  be  taught 
without  taking  into  consideration  any  other. 

J Like  so  many  other  histories  of  modern  date, 
the  present  is  a history  partly  of  what,  in  tlie  way 
in  question,  the  hero  actually  did,  partly  of  what 
he  might  have  done.  What  he  actually  did,  may 
be  seen  in  a little  work,  in  one  or  two  small  I'Jmo 
volumes,  entitled,  Traitedes  Sensations.  It  is  not 
known  to  have  ever  been  translated  into  English, 
though  on  the  subject  of  logic  it  contains  a qwm- 
tity  of  infoniiation  not  derivable  from  any  other 
source. 
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111  all  new  courses  of  experiment,  there  is 
commonly  a good  deal  of  fumbling.  Of  the 
crude  conception  that  occurred  to  him,  and  the 
unsuccessful  trials  that  took  place  in  conse- 
quence, mention  need  not  be  made  ; of  a few 
of  those  by  which  it  appeared  that  more  or 
less  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject,  a short 
and  plain  account  will  suffice  for  the  present 
purpose. 

1.  He  gave  her  the  sense  of  smelling  ; — he 
presented  her  with  a rose.  In  the  w.ay  of 
logic,  nothing  was  taught  her  by  the  experi- 
ment. She  learned  the  smell  of  the  rose,  and 
liked  it  very  well ; but  she  knew  not  what  it 
came  from, — whether  from  a rose-tree,  from 
otto  of  roses,  or  from  the  esprit  de  rose. 

2.  Equally  limited  was  the  science  she  made 
herself  mistress  of  when  endued  with  the  sense 
of  taste.  A slice  of  pine-apple  Avas  no  less 
agreeable  to  her  than  the  rose  had  been  ; but 
all  she  learnt  from  it  was  the  taste  of  pine- 
apples. 

3.  lie  gave  her  the  sense  of  sight,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  lie  gave  her  schooling.  Smell- 
ing and  tasting  were  no  better  than  child’s 
play. 

The  first  thing  he  presented  to  her  view  was 
a round  spot.  Nothing  was  to  be  learned  from 
the  round  spot. 

With  a little  alteration,  the  round  spot  was 
converted  into  a triangle,  and  by  this  triangle 
was  furnished  the  first  les.son  she  learned  in 
the  art  of  logic.  The  triangle  happened  to  be 
an  eciuilateral  one,  not  but  that  any  other 
might  have  clone  nearly  as  well.  Being  a 
triangle,  it  had  three  points  or  corners.  Look 
tliere,  says  he,  at  those  points  ; in  that  lolace 
on  tlie  left,  one, — in  that  on  the  right  a second, 
— above  them  both,  a third.  Here  you  have 
numbers  one,  two,  three. 

But  when  the  predicament  of  number  was 
thus  made  sensible  to  her,  the  predicament  of 
figure  was  made  sensible  to  her  at  the  same 
time  ; for  by  these  three  points  the  triangle 
liad  its  bounds,  and  by  these  bounds  its  figure 
was  determined. 

To  make  the  matter  the  clearer,  he  present- 
ed to  her,  by  the  side  of  this  triangular  spot, 
the  rouncl  one.  From  this  round  one,  viewed 
by  itself,  nothing  had  been  to  be  learned.  A 
figure  it  had  ; but  being  so  perfectly  uniform, 
and  presenting  to  view  but  one  number,  it  had 
not  presented  her  with  any  such  idea  as  that 
of  figure,  no  more  than  the  smell  of  the  rose, 
or  tiie  taste  of  the  pine-ap))lc  had  done.  But 
now  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  triangle, 
and  her  eye  passing  continually  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  the  difference  between  the  one 
and  the  other  was  so  often  presented  to  her, 
and,  by  the  contrast,  her  ideas  of  figure  be- 
came every  moment  more  and  more  distinct, 
as  well  as  from  the  first  moment  more  exten- 
sive. 

By  knowing  what  number  was,  she  already 
bad  some  notion  of  what  arithmetic  is;  and  by 
knowing  what  figure  is,  she  had,  moreover, 


some  notion  of  what  geometry  is.  He  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  given  her  a corre- 
spondent notion  of  what  algebra  is ; but  this 
he  found  impossible  till  she  had  become  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  use  of  language. 

Arithmetic  has  for  its  subject  number,  di- 
rectly and  independently  expressed,  viz.  the 
several  modifications  of  it,  all  of  them  express- 
ed by  so  many  determinate  absolute  and  ap- 
propriate names. 

Algebra  has  for  its  subject  number  and 
numbers,  but  these  expressed  in  every  in- 
stance, not  by  any  determinate  and  absolute 
names,  but  by  names  indicative,  in  each  in- 
stance, of  some  relation  borne  by  the  object  in 
question  to  some  determinate  number  or  num- 
bers, which  sooner  or  later  may  be  presented 
to  view  by  their  respective  names,  but  which 
as  yet  are  not  presented  to  view. 

Section  II. 

Field  occupied  by  Art  and  Science. 

Entering  upon  tlie  field  of  mesology,  we 
shall  find  science  occupying  a compartment, 
over  a portion  only  of  which,  and  that  com- 
paratively a small  one,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
art  to  follow  it ; always  excepted  that  space 
and  quantity  of  art,  which  being  employed, 
and  that  of  necessity,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
science,  is  therefore  inseparably  attached  to  it. 

Contributory  to  well-being,  human  well- 
being, and  its  opposite,  are,  or  may  be,  for 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be,  all  beings  of 
which  we  have  any  notion,  as  well  as  all  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  If  so  it  be, 
then  so  it  is  that  with  that  portion  of  the  field 
of  eudscmonics  which  is  occupied  by  mesology  ; 
the  whole  field  of  ontology, — a word  more  in 
use  in  former  days  than  at  present,  and  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  science  of  being  in  gene- 
ral, is  coincident.* 

For  the  designation  of  the  general  term 
science,  considered  as  applying  to  this  or  that 
particular  portion  of  tlie  field  of  science  by 
some  persons,  and  on  some  occasions,  the  ter- 
mination logy,  and  by  others  the  termination 
gnosy,  is  preferred.  On  other  occasions,  or  by 
some  persons,  to  give  compactness  to  the  ap- 
pellation, both  arc  discarded,  and  the  termi- 
nation cs,T  as  dcsignative  of  an  adjective,  of 
which  the  substantive  is  subintellected,  is  pre- 
ferred.J  These  terminations  are  all  taken  from 
the  Greek,  the  language  without  which  scarce- 
ly any  new  names  could,  by  our  barbarism- 
sprung  language,  be  framed  ; and  consequently 
scarcely  any  new  views  of  things  taken  or  ex- 
pressed, nor,  in  so  far  as  former  ones  are  either 


* See  the  tract  on  Ontology  in  this  volume, 
with  its  division  of  entities  into  real  and  fictitious, 
— perceptible  and  inferential. 

T See  Chrestomathia,  supra,  p.  82. 

J Examples:  Mathematics,  dynamics,  inerapeu- 
tics,  aslhetics,  tactics. 
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incorrect  or  incomplete,  any  true  and  adequate 
ones  be  so  much  as  formed. 

Soinntoloiji/,  soinatixjnofy,  or  somatics  ;*  psy- 
chology,  ps'i/choqnosy,  or  psychics, f— to  one  or 
otlier  of  these  denominations  will  every  branch 
of  science,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  field 
of,  to  us,  perceptible  existence,  the  class,  to 
us,  of  perceptible  beings,  be  found  referable. 

Physiopkistic,  anthropoplastic,  by  one  or 
other  of  these  appellatives  will  the  condition 
of  all  beings  by  which  any  part  of  the  field 
of  Somatics  is  seen  to  be  occupied,  be  found 
referable;  physioplastic,  the  state  in  which, 
being  found  in  the  bosom,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  beenfonned  by  the  hands,  of  nature;  an- 
thropoplastic,  the  state  into  which,  after  hav- 
ing been  torn  from  the  bosom  of  nature,  they 
liave  beeji  brought  by  human  labour. 

The  labour  or  course  of  the  operations  by 
which,  under  the  hands  of  man,  forms  are 
given  to  bodies  different  in  any  respect  from 
those  into  which  they  are  cast  by  nature,  may 
be  considered  at  two  different  stages  or  points 
of  time  : viz.  1.  The  stage  during  which,  witli 
a view  to  the  advancement  whether  of  art  or 
t.  'ience,  or  of  both  in  one,  trials  are  made  of 
tne  different  forms  into  which  they  may  be 
cast,  of  the  different  properties  immediately 
or  eventually  conducive  to  man’s  well-being, 
they  may  be  discovered  or  made  to  possess, 
and  of  the  different  points  of  view  in  Avhich, 
for  that  purpose,  they  may  be  contemplated 
and  subjected  to  examination.  2.  The  stage  at 
which,  by  the  light  of  a more  or  less  consider- 
able mass  of  knowledge,  derived  from  such 
tria  ls,  means  having  been  found  of  casting  them 
into  such  and  such  useful  forms,  and  thereby 
enduing  them  W'ith  such  and  such  useful  pro- 
perties, the  casting  them  into  these  forms,  and 
enduing  them  with  these  properties,  has  be- 
come the  regular  and  extensive  result  of  an 
established  course  of  practice. 

In  their  physioplastic  state,  in  the  state  in 
which,  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they 
are  found  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  bodies  form 
the  contents  and  subject  of  that  portion  of  the 
field  of  Somatics  which  is  so  commonly  but  so 
improperly  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
Natural  History,  and  which  the  term  Physi- 
oloyy  having,  by  a narrower  application,  been 
unfitted  for  this  use,  may  more  aptly  and  ex- 
pressively, it  should  seem,  be  designated  by 
the  term  Physioynosy. 

In  so  far  as  they  are  considered  as  forming 
the  subject  of  these  preliminary  trials  and 
examinations  which,  as  above,  serve  as  the 
foundations  for  those  ulterior  operations  by 
which  thej'are  rendered  subservient  to  general 
use,  they  form  the  contents  of  that  portion  of 
the  field  of  Somatics  w'hich  also,  very  gener- 
ally, but  not  the  less  inappropriately,  has  been 
termed  sometimes  Natural  Philosophy,  some- 
times Experimental  Philosophy,  but  which 


* From  the  Greek  word  for  body,  viz. 
+ From  the  Greek  word  for  soul,  viz. 


neither  uuaptly  nor  unexpressively,  may,  it  is 
supposed,  be  termed  Empiric  Somatolotiy.X 

The  further  we  advance,  the  more  clearly  do 
the  convenience  of  an  apposite  nomenclature 
and  systematic  arrangement,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  inapposite  nomenclature  and  unsys- 
tematic arrangement  become  perceptible. 

Somatics  being  the  name  given  to  the  stem, 
by  the  two  adjuncts  physioplastic  and  anthro- 
poplastic,  a designation  which  is  correct,  and 
to  every  one  to  whom  the  import  attached  to 
those  adjuncts  in  the  original  language  is  fa- 
miliar, an  intelligible  one  is  presented.  Bv  .a 
person  whose  ignorance  of  all  particulars  con 
tallied  ill  the  respective  fields  of  human  science, 
should  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  person  can 
be,  the  import  of  the  tivo  names,  and  accord- 
ingly the  nature  of  the  twm  branches  of  science 
would  nevertheless  be  conceived  and  under- 
stood, so  he  were  but  apprized  of  the  import  of 
the  Greek  words  correspondent  to  the  wmrd 
nature  and  the  word  man. 

So  much  for  the  apposite  and  systematic 
nomenclature  and  arrangement,  now  as  to  the 
inapposite  and  unsystematic.  Of  the  two 
composing  the  inapposite  appellative  employed 
to  designate  physioplastic  somatics,  the  word 
natural,  in  so  far  as  it  went,  was  apposite  and 
expressive.  But  wdien  applied  to  designate 
the  authropoplastic  branch  of  somatics,  instead 
of  being  apposite  and  leading  to  truth,  it  leads 
of  itself  to  error.  What  it  gives  you  to  under- 
stand is,  that  under  the  branch  of  science  to 
which  it  thus  gives  name,  in  the  observation 
made  on  the  bodies  which  are  the  subjects  of 
it,  the  state  to  which  the  consideration  is  con- 
fined is  that  into  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  hands  of  nature,  whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  the  state  in  which  alone  they  constitute, 
in  a direct  way,  the  subject  of  authropoplastic 
somatology,  is  the  state  into  which  they  have 
been  brought,  or  are  capable  of  being  brought 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

True  it  is,  that  in  authropoplastic  somatics, 
without  more  or  less  regard  paid  to  physio- 
plastic somatics,  that  is,  to  the  bodies  which 
are  constituted  its  subjects,  and  that  too  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  its  subjects,  nothing 
could  be  done;  for  it  is  to  physioplastic  soma- 
tology that  anthropoplastic  somatology  is  in- 
debted for  all  its  subjects,  for  all  the  materials 
which  it  can  have  to  work  upon.  But  from 
this  no  such  consequences  follow  as  that,  in 
any  part,  anthropoplastic  and  physioplastic  are 
the  same.  By  architecture,  stone  and  wood 
.are  employed  ; but  architecture  is  not,  on  this 
account,  one  .and  the  same  branch  of  art  .and 
science  either  with  miner.ilogy  or  with  botany. 

When  upon  taking  a further  step,  we  come 
to  the  word  philosophy,  the  misrepresentation, 
instead  of  receiving  any  correction  is  rendered 
still  more  flagrant.  Instead  of  a st.ate  of,  or 

i See  the  in.aptness  of  the  terms  Natural  History 
and  Natural  Philosophy  discussed  above,  p.  (>8,  ct 
seq.  An  exposition  in  somewhat  similar  terms  fol- 
lows in  the  MS.  of  the  text. — Ed. 
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acquisition  made  by  the  understanding,  and 
that  alone,  that  which  the  term  philosophy 
was  originally  employed  to  designate,  and 
which,  even  now,  it  ceases  not  to  convey  to 
those  who  arc  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
the  language  from  which  it  has  been  borrowed, 
is  a state  of  the  affectiom,  a sentiment  or  affec- 
tion of  lore  and  ijood-likiv<j.  Oi  good-likhu]  in 
relation  to  what  1 — not  to  this  branch  of  so- 
matics  in  contradistinction  to  the  other,  nor 
yet  to  somatics  in  contradistinction  to  any  other 
branch  of  science;  no,  nor  so  much  as  to  science 
in  contradistinction  to  anything  else.  To  what 
then  ? — Why,  even  to  u-hdom.  And  what  is 
wisdom  I — A term  of  wide  and  imperfectly 
determined  import,  employed  not  so  much  to 
designate  science  as  to  designate  an  habitu- 
ally correct  state  of  the  judgment,  or  judicial 
faculty,  to  whatsoever  subjects,  considered  as 
applied,  but  more  particularly,  to  such  as  are 
regarded  as  standing  distinguished,  in  respect 
of  their  importance,  in  the  highest  degree. 

As  in  its  original  import,  this  term  Natural 
Philosophy  is  scarcely  expressive  of  any  idea 
which  it  is  employed  to  express  ; hence  it  is, 
that,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  relation  to 
this  or  that  less  extensive  branch  of  science,  a 
question  may  be, — does  it  belong  to  Natural 
History,  or  does  it  belong  to  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ? whereas,  under  the  terms  physioplastic 
somatology,  and  anthropoplastic  somatology, 
a clear  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two 
sciences,  thus  designated,  is  drawn  at  one 
stroke,  and  all  such  questions  are  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

Instead  of  physioplastic  and  anthropoplas- 
tic,— had  the  words  piii-kphi  and  trapbcdl 
been  to  the  same  extent,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  employed  for  the  designation 
of  the  two  branches  of  art  and  science,  for 
the  designation  of  which  the  terms  Natural 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy  still  con- 
tinue to  be  employed,  the  change,  .instead  of 
being  for  the  worse,  would  have  been  rather 
for  the  better.  By  the  word  trapball,  no  per- 
son would  have  been  tempted  to  regard  as 
belonging  to  physioplastics  what  belongs  to 
anthropoplastics  ; whereas,  of  the  term  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  when  thus  applied,  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  this  sort  of  misconception  is, 
as  hath  just  been  seen,  not  inconsiderable.  A 
word  is  not  the  more  inconvenient,  but  the 
less  inconvenient  the  less  liable  it  is  to  lead 
men  to  confound  with  any  object  those  objects 
from  which  it  is  most  material  that  it  should 
be  distinguished. 

The  attention  which  it  applies  to  its  sub- 
jects somatology  may  either  apply  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  the  properties  observable  in  them, 
or  confine  itself  to  any  one  or  more  of  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest ; in  the  first  case, 
aijdedmliaraqnc,  or,  for  shortness,  ageledosco- 
pic, — ill  the  other  case,  chorhtodinscupic,  or, 
for  shortness,  choristoscopic,  are  the  names  by 
which  it  may  respectively  be  distinguished. 

Vacuity,  rest,  time,  figure,  quantity, — all 
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these  form  so  many  distinguishable  subjects  of 
choristoscopic  somatics. 

Of  vacuity  it  may  seem  that  it  belongs  not 
to  the  properties  of  body.  But,  be  the  body 
what  it  may,  and  be  the  place  which,  at  the 
time  in  question,  it  occupies  what  it  may,  it 
may  as  easily  be  conceived  to  be  absent  from 
as  present  at,  and  in  that  place.  To  be  either 
in  or  out  of  any  given  place  is,  therefore, 
among  the  properties  of  body  ; for,  if  there 
were  no  such  being  as  a body,  there  would  be 
no  such  distinction  as  that  between  place  and 
place. 

It  is  only  by  abstraction  that  the  idea  of 
rest  can  be  formed  any  more  than  that  of 
body  : it  has  for  its  ground  the  idea  of  place. 
It  is  the  absence  of  motion,  and  of  motion 
itself  no  idea  can  be  formed  but  what  has  for 
its  ground  the  idea  of  place. 

Take  at  any  time  into  consideration  any 
body,  considering  it  with  reference  to  the 
place  which,  at  that  same  time,  it  occupies  ; 
but,  from  that  same  place  conceive  it  removed, 
and  into  that  same  place  suppose  no  other 
body  or  portion  of  matter  introduced.  In 
this  way,  and  no  other,  is  formed  the  idea  of 
a vacuum  or  portion  of  unoccupied  space. 

In  so  far  as  human  observation  has  been 
able  to  apply  itself  to  the  subject,  absolute 
motion  is  at  all  times  among  the  inherent  in- 
separable properties  of  every  distinct  body, 
and,  in  so  far,  of  every  particle  of  matter. 
But  of  relative  motion,  motion  as  between  any 
two  bodies  or  particles  of  matter  considered 
in  relation  to  one  another,  examples,  I'eal  or 
apparent,  may,  upon  the  surface  of  this  our  globe 
be  found  in  abundance. 

Of  relative  motion,  or  its  negation  relative 
rest,  no  idea  can,  it  should  seem,  be  formed, 
otherwise  than  by  the  help  of  the  idea  of 
time.  Two  distinct  bodies,  in  so  far  as  in  the 
course  of  a given  length  of  time,  the  distance 
that  intervenes  between  them  is  observed  to 
be,  or  appears  to  be,  different,  are  observed  to 
have  been  one  or  both  in  motion  with  reference 
to  each  other, — to  have  been,  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  them,  in  a state  of  relative  motion  ; — 
in  so  far  as  no  difference  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  the  distance  between  them  has 
been  observed,  or  is  supposed  to  be  observable, 
they  are  regarded  as  having  been  in  a state  of 
rest. 

The  idea  of  time  is  derived,  says  the  com- 
mon phrase,  from  the  succession  of  ideas.  Of 
this  definition  the  misfortune  is,  that,  in  the 
explanation  given  of  the  object,  the  object 
undertaken  to  be  explained,  is  itself  introduc- 
ed under  a disguise. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  diversity  between  ideas.  To  a mind  to 
which  an  idea,  and  no  more,  was  present,  one 
smell,  for  example,  or  one  taste  or  one  sound, 
no  such  idea  could,  it  should  seem,  present 
itself  as  an  idea  of  time. 

Condillac,  in  his  Traite  des  Sensations,  took 
a statue,  and,  having  taken  a leaf  out  of  the 
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book  of  Py<]maUon,  endowed  it  successirely, 
as  we  have  secii)  with  the  several  senses,  at 
first  one  by  one,  afterwards  in  such  groups  as 
it  occurred  to  him  to  collect  them  into  for 
that  purpose.  Neither  from  any  one  smell, 
nor  from  any  one  taste,  nor  from  any  one 
sound,  nor  from  any  one  feeling,  supposing  it 
diffused  all  over  its  body,  could  this  statue  of 
his,  fonn,  it  should  seem,  any  such  idea  as  that 
of  time.  From  a single  object  of  sight,  per- 
haps yes  ; viz.  supposing  the  object  of  sight 
spacious  enough  to  present  different  parts, 
subtending,  though  it  were  ever  so  small  aii 
angle,  coloured  or  not  coloured,  the  surface 
would  present  distinguishable  parts  ; and, 
during  one  portion  of  time,  supposing  the  at- 
tention ofhis  statue  applied  to  one  part — dur- 
ing another  portion  of  time  to  another,  here, 
it  should  seem,  would  be  ground  sufficient  for 
her  building  on  it  an  idea  of  time. 

To  our  statue  thus  borrowed  from  the  in- 
genious Abb^  Condillac,  neither  by  one  smell, 
nor  by  one  taste,  nor  by  one  sound,  nor  by 
one  feeling,  whether  universal  or  local,  could 
the  idea  of  number  be  suggested.  But  corre- 
spondent to  any  one  of  those  senses,  suppose 
two  sensations,  then  it  is  that  the  idea  of  num- 
ber presents  itself,  or,  at  least,  is  capable  of 
presenting  itself  to  her  mind.  What,  if  at  all 
times,  she  had  one  sensation  of  each  kind  and 
no  more, — still  it  should  seem  no  idea  of  num- 
ber; coalescing,  the  whole  assemblage  of  sensa- 
tions would  form,  altogether,  no  more  than  one. 

In  regard  to  the  sense  of  sight,  w'hether  it 
presented  her  or  not  with  the  idea  of  number, 
would  depend,  it  should  seem,  on  the  figure 
of  the  surface  by  which  kob  angle  formed  by 
the  pencil  of  rays,  on  entrance  into  the  eye 
was  subtended.  Suppose  it  circular,  no  differ- 
ence anywhere,  no  number  ; suppose  it  trian- 
gular,— here  would  be  three  points,  by  each  of 
which  a different  idea  might  be  produced,  and 
thence  the  number  three. 

Of  figure,  the  idea  is  not  derivable  but 
through  that  of  number.  It  may  be  received, 

1.  From  sight ; 2.  From  feeling.  Witness  the 
blind. 

Of  quantity,  the  idea  may  be  derived,  1.  From 
number  without  figure  ; 2.  From  figure  with- 
out consideration  of  number  ; but  the  idea 
of  figure  cannot  be  derived  without  that  of 
number. 

Of  these  eight  abstractions,  six,  viz.  1.  Place  ; 

2.  Motion;  (viz.  relative  motion;)  3.  Time  ; 
4.  Number  ; 5.  Figure  ; 6.  Quantity  ; — in 
a word,  all  but  vacuity  or  rotd  ej^ace  and 
rest,  have  furnished  so  many  distinguishable 
branches  of  science, — branches,  let  us  say,  of 
Choristoscopic  Somatology,  each  of  them  al- 
ready furnished  with  a separate  name,  how 
far  soever  from  being  uniformly  apposite  and 
expressive. 

L Sciences  having  for  their  Subject  the  Predica- 
ment of  Place. 

Topography,  a term  confined  in  its  custom- 


ary application  to  small  portions  of  the  sui'faco 
of  our  earth,  though,  with  equal  original  pro- 
priety, applicable  to  any  portion  or  portions 
of  the  whole  universe. 

Chorography,  a term  not  much  in  use,  but, 
when  in  use,  applied  to  portions  larger  than 
Topography  is  commonly  applied  to. 

Geography,  a term  exclusively  and  neces- 
sarily as  its  etymology  shows,  confined  to  this 
our  earth,  and  subject  to  that  limitation,  appli- 
cable to  any  portions,  so  they  be  not  so  small 
as  that  the  propriety  of  the  application  shall 
find  on  the  part  of  Topograiihy  a ground  or 
pretence  for  disputing  it. 

By  Uranography,  or,  still  better,  by  Uranog- 
nosy,  rather  than  Astronomy,  may  that  branch 
of  Topography,  taken  in  its  largest  sense, 
w'hich  remains  after  the  substraction  of  Geo- 
graphy be  designated.  Uranognosy  rather 
than  Uranography  ; because,  while  on  our 
earth  the  situations  of  its  several  parts,  with 
relation  to  each  other  when  measured  upon  a 
large  scale,  are  never  observed  to  undergo 
any  considerable  change,  those  of  the  bodies  of 
which  the  whole  universe  is  composed,  are,  as 
far  as  observation  or  indication  may  be  depend- 
ed upon, — are  all,  with  relation  to  each  other, 
in  a state  of  constant  relative  motion;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, their  relative  situations  undergoing 
continual  change. 

Uranognosy,  or  even  Uranography,  in  pre- 
ference to  Astronomy,  because,  by  the  word 
Astronomy,  a needless  separation  is  made  of 
the  bodies  which,  whilst  some  perceptibly, 
others  imperceptibly,  are  continually  moving 
in  their  boundless  field. 

II.  Sciences  hating  for  their  subject  the  Predica- 
ment of  Motion. 

Had  it  happened  to  this  Predicament  to  have 
been  customarily  taken  for  the  subject  of  con- 
templation in  its  whole  extent,  i.  e.  under  all 
the  applications  capable  of  being  made  of  it 
to  particulars,  Kineciology,  or  Kinematology, 
or  some  such  word,  might  have  been  the  name 
allotted  to  it. 

Taken  in  its  whole  extent,  however,  it  pre- 
sented not  any  such  identity  or  unity  of  interest 
as  to  give  occasion  to  a portion  of  science 
having  exactly  those  same  dimensions. 

In  the  case,  how'ever,  in  which  the  motion 
is  considered  as  receiving  its  direction  from 
the  hand  of  man,  whether  its  origin  be  or  be 
not  derived  from  that  source,  it  has  received 
principally  from  the  pens  of  French  philoso- 
phers a name  of  its  own,  viz.  La  Dgnamique, 
— with  an  English  termination.  Dynamics. 

is  the  Greek  word  for  pover,  and  it  is 
by  direction  given  to  motion,  that  is,  to  mat- 
ter in  a state  of  relative  motion,  that  mechani- 
cal power  is  produced  and  employed. 

Of  the  field  of  Dynamics,  a great,  but 
scarcely  a determinate,  portion  is  occupied  by 
Mechanics,  taken  in  the  narrowest  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed. 

When  motion,  considered  in  the  case  in 
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' whicli  it  has  its  origin  in  volition,  in  animal 
volition,  is  excepted,  motion  in  every  other 
case  has  for  its  cause  or  shape  that  to  which 
the  name  of  attraction  has,  since  the  time  of 
Newton,  been  applied,  or  its  opposite  and  an- 
tagonist, repulsion. 

In  otlier  words,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
heads,  or  both  together,  will  be  found  refer- 
able every  motion  Avhicli,  for  the  purpose  of 
Technology,  has  been  employed  or  regarded 
as  capable  of  being  employed  in  addition  to, 
and  in  aid  of,  animal  force  in  the  character  of 
a prhmtm  mobile. 

It  is  by  tlie  balance  between  the  several 
modifications  of  attraction  on  the  one  hand,* 
and  of  repulsion  + on  the  other,  that  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  particles  of  the  several 
bodies,  one  amongst  another,  and  thence  the 
weight  aud  texture  of  those  bodies  respectively 
are  determined. 

III.  Sciences,  harinej  for  their  Subject  the  Pre- 

dicament of  Time. 

By  chronology,  events,  in  so  far  as  a persua- 
sion, more  or  less  intense  or  decided  in  affir- 
mation of  their  existence,  has  been  suggested 
by  appropriate  evidence,  are  presented  to  our 
view ; events,  considered  as  the  word  itself 
imparts  with  reference  to  time,  with  which 
is  also  commonly  connected  a reference  to 
place. 

In  so  far  as  in  addition  to  the  events  them- 
selves, nakedly  considered,  intimation  is  given 
of  accompanying  (fircumstances,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  appeared  material,  and  therein  and 
therewith  of  the  real  or  supposed  causes  and 
anti-causes,  instruments,  agents  aud  counter- 
agents, principal  and  accessory,  chronology 
takes  the  name  of  history. 

According  as  it  takes  for  its  subject  the 
transactions  of  political  states,  or  other  aggre- 
gate bodies  of  men,  history  is  either  aggre- 
gate, commonly  termed  general  or  individual, 
i.  e.  if  taking  for  its  subject  what  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  done  and  experienced 
by  this  or  that  individual.  For  the  designa- 
tion of  individual  history,  the  appellation  com- 
monly employed  is  the  Greek-sprung  word 
biography  ; literally,  the  delineation  of  life. 

IV.  Sciences,  having  for  their  Subjects  the  Pre- 
dicaments of  Number,  Figure,  and  Qnantitg. 

Among  the  three  predicaments  respective- 
ly designated  by  these  three  names,  the  na- 
ture and  intimacy  of  the  relation  that  has 
place,  has  already  been  brought  to  view.  Of 
figure,  the  modifications  arc  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, nor,  accordingly,  clearly  e.xpressible. 


* Attraction  of  gravitation,  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion, and  chemical  attraction, — electrical,  and  gal- 
vanical,  and  magnctical  included. 

t Repulsion  exhii>itcd  in  the  clusters  of  bodic.s, 
whether  in  a solid,  licpiid,  or  gaseous  state.  Ditto, 
pioduced  in  all  these  several  cases  by  the  addition 
of  caloric. 


otherwise  than  by  means  of  number ; whilst 
quantity  is  a predicament  including  both,  and, 
therefore,  still  more  abstract  than  either, 
j By  the  Greek-sprung  word  posology,  the 
science  of  quantity,  may,  it  is  believed,  and  if 
so,  now  for  the  first  time,  not  iuappositely  be 
distinguished. 

Melomorphic,  or  say,  morphoscopic,  and 
amelomorphic,  having  regard  to  figure,  and 
not  having  regard  to  figure  ; to  the  one  or  other 
of  these  denominations  will  the  whole  contents 
of  the  field  of  posology  be  found  referable. 

Of  posology,  the  melomorphic,  or  morpfios- 
copic  branch  has  found  in  the  W'oi’d  geometry, 
(measurement  of  the  earth,)  a denomination 
altogether  familiar,  but  far  from  being  co-ex- 
tensively  expressive.  In  the  practice  of  mea- 
suring the  earth  may  be  found  the  origin  of 
this  branch  of  art  and  science,  as  well  as  one 
of  its  great  uses.  But  besides  the  earth,  it  is, 
moreover,  employed  in  the  measuring  of  the 
rest  of  the  visible  universe.  Not  unfrequently, 
in  the  measuring  of  imaginary  and  unexem- 
plified extension,  i.  e.  in  the  measuring  of  no- 
tliing  at  all ; and  it  is  when  tlms  employed, 
that  those,  by  whom  it  is  cultivated,  seem 
most  proud  of  it. 

Oristic,  and  aoristic,  or  more  expressively, 
oristicosemeiotic  aud  aoristicosemeiotic,  deter- 
miiiately  and  indeterminately  expressed — to 
one  or  other  of  these  denominations,  will  the 
whole  contents  of  the  field  of  amelomorphic 
posology  be  found  referable. 

Of  amelomorphic  posology,  the  oristicose- 
meiotic branch  has  always  had  an  appellative, 
no  less  apposite  and  expressive,  than  familiar 
in  the  word  arithmetic,  i.  e.  the  art  and  science 
which  has  numbers  for  its  subject, — the  art  of 
applying  numbers  to  use,  including  the  science 
of  the  properties  of  numbers,  the  aoristicose- 
meiotic, in  the  Arabic-sprung  word  algebra, 
an  appellative  not  much  less  familiar,  but  alto- 
getl'.er  inapposite  and  unexpressive. 

For  the  designation  of  the  branch  of  art 
and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
word  posology  has  been  as  above  proposed, 
the  word  familiarly  employed,  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  w'ord  mathematic.s,— a word  not 
altogether  inapposite,  but,  in  an  enormous  de- 
gree, uncommeusurably  expressive.  For  in  its 
original  language,  of  what  is  it  that  the  word 
is  expressive  ? of  everything  that  is  ever  learn- 
ed, neither  more  nor  less.  But  for  this  abuse, 
in  the  designation  of  the  class  of  intellectual 
exercises,  by  whicli  a lesson  is  got,  the  adjunct 
mathematic  would,  in  consideration  of  its  fa- 
miliarity, have  been  employed.  But  in  the 
constantly  erroneous  conception,  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  abusive  extension  thus 
given  to  it,  it  could  not  have  failed  of  being 
productive,  an  exclusive  negative  was  found 
opposed  to  the  use  of  it. 

Applied  and  unapplied. — According  to  an- 
other principle  or  source  of  division,  may  tho 
field  of  posology,  taken  in  its  whole  extent  as 
above  sketched,  be  divided. 
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Instead  of  applied,  mixed,  instead  of  unap- 
plied, pure,  are  the  terms  in  familiar  use. 

In  so  far  as  by  pure,  neither  more  nor  less 
is  expressed  or  suggested  than  with  reference 
to  some  correspondent  object  unapplied  to, 
and  thence  uiimixed  with,  it  is  simply  and  co- 
extensively  synonymous  with  unapplied,  and 
in  so  far  not  pregnant  with  error  and  delusion. 

But  here  steps  in  imagination;  and  foras- 
much as  in  their  physioplastic  state,  most  ob- 
jects are  found  in  a state  of  combination  with 
others,  and  all  objects  have  a tendency  to 
combination  with  others,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  for  many  useful  purposes,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  them  in  a state  as  free  from  combina- 
tion as  possible,  (whether  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  applied  to  use  in  that  state,  or  that 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  use,  they 
may  be  made  to  enter  into  new  combinations ;) 
and,  whereas,  the  bringing  them  into,  or  keep- 
ing them  in,  that  state,  is  very  commonly  a 
work  of  more  or  less  considerable  difficulty, 
as  well  as  labour  and  expense;  thence  it  is, 
that  to  this  fundamental  idea  of  the  absence 
of  combination,  imagination,  by  means  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  has  attached  the  acces- 
sory sentiment  of  approbation,  which,  being 
indiscriminating,  has  given  to  its  application 
an  extent  more  or  less  outsti’etchiug  that 
which,  by  the  precept  of  utility,  would  have 
been  marked  out  for  it;  inasmuch,  that  through 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  extent  given  to 
the  application  of  it,  the  word  pure  is  synony- 
mous to  useless. 

V.  Of  Space  and  Rest. — Of  these  predica- 
ments,— of  these  supremely  abstract  and  com- 
prehensive appellatives,  two  have  been  men- 
tioned, viz.  void  space  or  xacuity,  and  rest,  (i.  e. 
relative  rest,  absolute,  there  being  none,  of 
which,  in  any  instance,  the  existence  is  either 
known  or  probable,)  which  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  which  have  become  the  sub- 
jects of  so  many  correspondent  branches  of  art 
and  science. 

Of  the  exceptions  thus  constituted,  (to  the 
general  rule,)  the  cause  seems  not  unobvious  ; 
presenting  no  variety,  no  change,  neither  of 
them  is  a source  of  use,  nor,  on  any  other  ac- 
count, an  object  of  curiosity. 

PcUhcmatology,  by  this  name  may  be  desig- 
nated the  science  of  psychology,  in  so  far  as 
pleasure  or  pain  are  taken  for  the  subjects  of 
it, — applied  to  pleasure,  it  will  receive  the 
specific  name  of  Edonology, — applied  to  pain, 
that  of  Odynology. 

But  for  pre-established  associations,  patho- 
logy, as  equally  apposite,  would,  in  respect  of 
brevity,  have  furnished  a preferable  name.  The 
appellative,  however,  has  been  employed  by  the 
art  and  science  of  medicine,  and  after  being 
shorn  of  a great  part  of  its  import,  confined  to 
a corner  of  the  field  occupied  by  that  science. 

Pleasure  aud  pain  being  the  only  objects 
possessed  of  intrinsic  and  independent  value, 
simple  perceptions,  perceptions,  if  any  such 
there  were,  altogether  unconnected  with  either 


pleasure  or  pain,  would  have  no  claim  to  at- 
tention, would  not,  in  fact,  engage  attention, 
would  not  be  comprehended  within  any  part 
of  the  field  of  art  and  science. 

In  general  pathematic  feelings,  i.  e.  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  apathematic  feelings,  i.  e.  simple 
perceptions  considered  in  so  far  as  separable 
from  pleasures  and  pains,  are  experienced  to- 
gether,— are  simultaneously  concomitant.  But 
although  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which 
as  on  the  one  hand  perceptions  might  be  found 
unaccompanied  with  pleasure  or  pain,  so  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  not  pleasure,  pain  at  any 
rate,  unaccompanied  with  any  perception  dis- 
tinguishable from  itself. 

But  abundant  are  the  instances  in  which  a 
simple  perception,  which  has  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain  for  its  contemporary  adjunct,  may, 
through  the  medium  of  attention,  reflection, 
volition  and  transitive  action,  reckon  feelings 
of  both  sorts  in  abundance  among  its  conse- 
quences; and  hence  it  is  that,  except  for  clear- 
ness of  intellection,  the  distinction  between 
pathematic  and  apathematic  perception  be- 
comes void  of  2>ractical  use. 

Simple  perception,  simple  remembrance,  en- 
joyment, i.  e.  sensation  of  pleasure  ; — suffer- 
ance, i.  e.  sensation  of  pain, — attention,  reflec- 
tion, examination,  judgment  or  opinion  or 
judicial  determination,  volition,  volitional  de- 
termination, internal  action,  external  action, 
— all  these,  on  one  and  the  same  occasion,  in- 
deed on  most  occasions,  all  these  several  acci- 
dents are  taking  place  at  the  same  time  ; but, 
in  the  way  of  abstraction,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
science,  any  one  of  them,  every  one  of  them, 
may  be,  and  has  been,  detached  from  the  rest, 
and  held  up  to  view,  and  subjected  to  exami- 
nation by  itself.  So  many  of  these  incidents 
as  are  capable  of  being  distinguished  from 
each  other,  so  many  compartments  or  sepa- 
rate fields  are  included  within  the  vast  all-com- 
prehensive field  of  psychology. 

In  the  production  of  the  events  of  which  it 
is  the  scene,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  either 
active  or  purely  passive — purely  passive  in  so 
far  as  the  will  bears  no  part  in  the  production 
of  them — active  in  so  far  as  in  the  production 
of  them,  the  will  has  had  a perceptible  and 
efficient  share. 

When  in  the  production  of  the  result  the 
will  has  had  a perceptible  and  efficient  share, 
the  field  in  which  that  result  has  had  place 
has  either  been  confined  within  the  precincts 
of  the  mind  itself,  or  has  extended  beyond 
those  precincts ; — in  the  first  case,  the  act  to 
which  the  will  has  given  birth,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  its  efficiency  has  consisted, 
may  be,  and  actually  has  been,  termed  an  in- 
transitive .act,  in  the  other  case  a transitire  one. 

In  so  far  as  the  will  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  result,  the  field  of  the  cor- 
responding branch  of  science  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  such  result,  may  be  termed  the  field 
of  Theleniatology. 

In  so  far  as  either  the  will  has  borne  no 
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part  in  the  production  of  the  result  iu  ques- 
tion, or  the  field  of  its  operation  has  been  con- 
fined within  the  precincts  of  the  mind, — the 
field  of  the  corresponding  branch  of  science 
may  be  termed  the  field  of  noology.  Passive, 
or  purely  passive  noology,  when  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  result  the  will  has  had  no  share  : 
— active,  in  so  far  as  in  the  production  of  the 
impression  made  and  correspondent  change  pro- 
duced in  the  mind,  the  will  has  borne  a share. 

Theleraatology,  or  thelematognosy,  has  pa- 
th.eniatology  for  its  basis.  It  is  by  the  even- 
tual expectation  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  in 
every  case  the  will,  and  thereby  the  agency, 
internal  only,  or  internal  and  external  to- 
gether, arc  determined.  It  is  by  the  idea  of 
pleasure  or  of  exemption  from  pain,  considered 
as  about  to  result  from  the  proposed  act,  that 
the  volition  in  pursuance  of  which  the  act  is 
performed,  and  consequently  the  act  itself,  is 
produced. 

iu  the  character  of  ends,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  means,  in  that  double  character  it  is 
that  pleasures  and  pains  or  their  respective  ne- 
gatives are  continually  presenting  themselves, 
not  pain  itself,  but  its  negative,  i.  e.  exemption 
from  pain  is  the  end ; but  in  the  character  of 
a means,  pain  itself  operates,  as  well  as  its  ne- 
gative— pain  itself  as  well  as  pleasure. 

What  dynamics  is  to  somatology,  the  prac- 
tical branch  of  thelematology,  or  the  art  of  giv- 
ing direction  to  volition,  and  thereby  to  action, 
is  to  psychognosy  or  psychology, — it  may  be 
termed  psychological  dynamics. 

From  somatology  and  psychology  taken  to- 
gether, eudmmonics,  or  the  art  of  applying  life 
to  the  maximization  of  wellbeing,  derives  its 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to 
human  existence  considered  as  applicable  to 
that  its  purpose.  In  the  one  word  Deontology 
may  be  comprehended  the  knowledge,  in  so 
far  as  by  art  it  is  attainable,  of  the  course  by 
which,  on  each  occasion,  those  means  may, 
with  most  advantage,  be  rendered  conducive 
to  that  common  end. 

In  the  field  of  Deontology,  as  thus  explained, 
will  be  found  included  the  several  fields  of 
Ethics,  meaning  private  Ethics  or  morals,  in- 
ternal government  and  international  law. 

If  on  ground  so  thorny  and  so  slippery  in- 
quiry could  be  warranted  in  expressing  itself 
with  that  intensity  of  persuasion,  that  fulness 
of  assurance  which  is  included  in  the  import  of 
the  word  hundedge,  the  field  of  deontognosy 
would  be  the  n,oie  expre.ssive  denomination 
f.r  the  designation  of  the  field  of  this  branch 
of  art  and  science.  In  that  case,  Deontognosy 
would  be  the  knowledge  of  what,  on  every 
oci-asion,  is  by  the  person  in  question  proper* 
to  be  done. 

* Of  this  word  proper,  with  its  ctmiugato  pri- 
ii-ich/,  and  its  quasi-conjugate  icnfit,  ti;e  use  Tt>a<le 
:.ts  for  its  causes,  efficient  as  well  as  ration.al,  the 
cle>he  of  including  wh.hsoever  has  been  advanced 
on  tbs  subject,  wit):ont  as  well  as  irlth  regard  to 
t’  ■ - ‘oct  jiioduc.ibh  in  respect  of  wellbeing,  by  the 
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Were  it  not  for  the  extent  thus  given  to 
Deontology,  upon  a great  part,  not  to  say  the 
greatest  part  of  what  has  been  advanced  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  Ethics,  of  govern- 
ment and  of  international  law  taken  together, 
an  exclusion  would  be  put. 

Of  Deontology,  the  field  is  either  private  or 
public,  and  for  the  division  of  the  science  it- 
self these  adjuncts  may  accordingly  be  made 
to  serve. 

Intransitive  and  transitive,  to  one  or  other 
of  these  denominations  will  the  whole  contents 
of  the  field  of  private  deontology  be  found  re- 
ferable. Intransitive,  in  so  far  as  that  indi- 
vidual, and  no  other,  whose  agency  is,  on  the 
occasioix  in  question,  the  object  of  considera- 
tion, the  person  for  whose  guidance  the  inquiry 
is  made,  is  the  party  whose  wellbeing  is  taken 
into  consideration  and  included  in  the  account. 
Transitive,  in  so  far  as  in  the  account  in  ques- 
tion, the  wellbeing  of  any  other  individual  or 
individuals,  is  considered. 

National  and  international,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  denoraiiiations  will  whatsoever  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  public  deontology  be  found 
referable  : national,  iu  so  far  as  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  the  act  or  course  of 
conduct  which  is  in  contemplation,  in  the  list 
of  the  persons  whose  wellbeing  is  taken  into 
account,  all  the  members,  rulers,  and  subjects, 
taken  together,  of  the  political  state  in  ques- 
tion, all  these,  but  no  others,  are  taken  into 
this  account.  International  or  universal,  in 
so  far  as  the  wellbeing  of  the  members  of  all 
other  political  states  taken  together,  or  of  this 
or  that  individual  member  of  such  foreign  poli- 
tical state,  is  taken  into  the  account. 

When,  iu  .so  far  as  the  person  in  question,  is 
considered  as  occupying  the  situation  of  a 
member  of  the  ruling  few,  the  art  and  science 
of  deontology  will  coincide  with  the  art  au'd 
science  of  government,  within  the  field  of  wliich 
art  and  science  is  included  the  art  and  science 
of  legislation,  together  with  wliat  remains  of 
the  field  of  government  after  abstraction  made 
of  the  field  of  legislation, — which  remainder 
may  be  designated,  as  it  commonly  appears  to 
be,  by  the  appellation  of  the  field  of  adminis- 
tration. 

As,  for  its  end  to  pathematology, — so  it  is  to 
theleraatology,  and  thence  to  psychical  dyna- 
mics that  deontology  looks  for  its  mean.s. 

Section  III. 

Uses  of  the  foregoing  Dleisions. 

To  what  purpose  all  this  ramification,  all 
these  divisioii-s,  subdivisions,  and  sub-subdivi- 
sions, to  what  purpose  all  tliis  neology  1 Tlie 
words  whif  h to  everybody  are  so  familiar,  of 
which  the  application  is  so  easy,  why  seek  to 
disturb  the  possession  they  have  so  long  lield 
of  the  field  of  art  and  science? 

course  of  conduct  which  on  the  several  occasions 
has,  under  the  notion  of  its  propriety,  been  prescrib- 
ed or  recoinuieudcd. 
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Anmrer—to  enable  you,  whomsoever  it  may 
concern,  sliould  you  ever  happen  to  be  in  the 
humour,  not  only  to  complete  an  all-coinpre- 
hensive  view  of  the  field  of  art  and  science, 
but  also  an  observation  of  the  mutual  relation 
and  connexion  of  its  several  compartments, 
and  their  respective  contents;  at  the  same  time 
to  show  in  what  way  those  contents  are  re- 
spectively of  a nature  to  be  regarded  as  inter- 
esting,and  as  such,  as  qualifying  the  whole  sys- 
tem to  make  an  adequate  return,  for  any  such 
labour  as  any  person  may  feel  himself  disposed 
to  employ  in  the  examination  of  it. 

This  view,  this  observation,  the  assemblage 
of  names  in  use, — so  long  as  they  are  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  a connected  and  c.onsistent 
system  of  nomenclature,  such  as  the  foregoing 
has  endeavoured  to  render  itself, — will  not  suf- 
fer to  be  taken. 

In  the  first  place, as  to  the  principle  or  source 
of  division.  The  point  of  view  in  which  it 
places  the  whole  field  is  not  merelj^  the  most 
interesting  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
placed,  but  the  only  one  to  which  in  itself  the 
appellation  of  interesting  can  with  propriety 
be  applied.  Unless  in  so  far  as  it  means  con- 
ducive to  wellbeing — to  the  maximization  of 
the  aggregate  mass  of  plca.snre — to  the  mini- 
mization of  the  aggregate  mass  of  pain,  the 
word  intereMiny  is  devoid  of  meaning. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  denominations, 
divisions,  and  subdivisions,  and  the  names 
given  to  the  results. 

It  is  only  by  a correspondent  set  of  apposite 
names,  that  the  relations  that  have  place  be- 
tween different  objects  can  be  instructively 
and  conveniently  expressed,  and  thereby  as  far 
as  by  general  words  can  be  done,  the  nature, 
the  true  and  distinctive  nature,  of  those  several 
objects  made  known. 

By  the  most  and  all-comprehensive  term  of 
every  system,  those  properties  are  expressed 
which  are  common  to  all  the  individual  objects 
which  are  understood  to  be  designated  by,  and 
corni>rehended  in,  the  import  of  that  univer.sal 
appellative.  Divide  that  aggregate  into  two 
parts,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that,  in  one 
or  other  of  those  parts,  every  individual  com- 
prehended in  the  whole  shall  be  included, — by 
the  names  respectively  given  to  those  two 
parts,  whatsoever  properties  are  peculiar  to 
tlie  contents  of  each  in  contradistinction  to  the 
contents  of  the  other,  are  designated.  But  in 
so  far  as,  in  addition  to  all  those  properties 
which  it  has  in  common  with  otherobjccts,  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself  am  known  and 
understood,  the  nature  of  the  object,  be  it  what 
it  may,  is  understood. 

In  addition  to  that  vast  assemblage  of  com- 
mon properties  which  is  designated  by  the  uni- 
versal name,the  greater  the  number  of  the  divi- 
sions and  snbdh'isions  which  are  thns  made, — 
while  to  the  two  lesser  uggi-egates  forming  the  i 
result  of  each  act  of  division,  apposite  deno- 
minations, expressive  of  a property  by  which 
the  contents  of  each  of  tlie  two  compartments 


are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other,  are 
attached, — the  greater  the  number  of  those  suc- 
cessive acts  ot  division,  the  more  clearly  each 
one  of  the  individual  objects  contained  under 
them  is  rendered  distinguisbable  from  every 
other,  with  which,  but  for  the  distinctions  thus 
brought  to  view,  it  might  have  been  in  danger 
of  being  confounded. 

Such  is  the  use  of  apposite  names,  now  ob- 
serve the  inconvenience  produced  by  inappo- 
site ones. 

Of  their  inappositeness,  the  consequence  is, 
that,  in  conjunction  wdth  the  idea.s  which  they 
are  employed  and  intended  to  present  to  view, 
they  arc  continually  presenting  to  view  others 
which  are  quite  different,  and  which,  in  so  far 
as  outlie  occasion  in  question,  they  arc  annexed 
to  the  words  in  question,  are  productive  of 
constant  confusion  and  frequent  error. 

True  it  is  that  originally,  i.  e.  antecedently 
to  establi.shed  association.s,  neither  apposite- 
ncss,  nor,  consequently,  iiiappositeness,  are 
among  the  properties  of  language.  For  giving 
expression  to  any  idea,  any  and  every  combina- 
tion of  sounds  or  figures,  is  as  apposite  as  any 
other.  But  in  so  far  as  between  ideas  on  the 
one  part,  and  sounds  or  visible  signs  on  the 
other,  associations  have  already  been  formed, 
then  in  so  far  it  is  that  iiiappositeness  a.s  well 
as  appositencss  has  place  : with  relation  to 
the  idea  which  for  the  first  time  it  is  employed 
or  about  to  be  employed  to  designate,  a term 
is  apposite  when,  in  virtue  of  the  family  con- 
nexions with  which  it  is  already  provided,  it 
has  a tendency,  upon  the  first  mention,  to  dis- 
pose the  mind  to  ascribe  to  it  properties,  wliat- 
soever  they  may  be,  by  which  that  object  is 
distiiigiu.shed  from  otlier  objects  : it  is  inap- 
posite, in  as  far  as  in  virtue,  and  by  means  of 
such  its  coiiiiexion,  its  tendency  is  to  dispose 
the  mind  to  ascribe  to  it,  instead  of  the  pro- 
perties which  are  thus  peculiar  to  it,  others 
wliich  it  is  not  possessed  of, or  at  any  rate  which 
ai'e  not  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  of  appo.siteness 
on  the  part  of  the  appellative,  on  the  part  of 
the  mind  to  which  it  presents  itself,  correct  at 
least,  if  not  complete  conception,  is  at  first 
sight  tlie  natural  result  : of  iiiappositeness, 
conception  always  more  or  less  incomplete,  and 
fi’eqiieiitly  altogether  incorrect  and  erroneous. 

In  the  above  analytical  sketch,  the  dichoto- 
mous, hifurcate,  two-prom/cd  plan  of  division  is 
that  wliicli  it  may  have  been  observed,  has  all 
along  been  endeavoured  to  be  employed.  The 
ground  and  reason  of  this  choice  are  as  follows.* 


* Here  follow  genoral  reasons  for  preferring  the 
dichotomous  mode  of  division,  similar  to  those 
which  will  1)0  found  at  length,  p.  lOd,  et  se/p 

Tlic.se  are  omitted  ; but  the  contimiation,  though 
containing  some  repetitions,  is  valuable  as  a more 
miruitc  practical  illustration  than  the  author  else- 
« here  gives  of  the  aj'plication  of  the  system,  fable 
I .V".,  attached  to  Chrestomathia,  exemplifies  tiie 
dichotomous  division;  and  the  Porpliyrian  Tree, 
relcn  ed  to  in  the  text,  is  exempliiied  in  lable  . 
—Jui. 
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In  the  instance  here  brouglit  forward  on  the 
occasion  of  the  firet  divisional  operation,  the 
dividend  taken  in  hand  was  the  aggregate 
composed  of  all  bodies  whatsoever.  By  the 
first  oi>eration  performed  on  it  as  above,  it  was 
divided  into  two  condivident  portions,  to  one 
of  which  all  bodies  in  which  the  property  of 
life  is  to  be  found  were  referred,  to  the  other 
all  bodies  in  which  that  property  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Take  then  any  individual  body  for  example. 
It  being  referred  to  the  aggregate, distinguished 
by  the  adjunct  animated,  if  that  adjunct  be 
with  truth  and  propriety  applied  to  it,  what  we 
learn  thereby  is,  that  it  is  possessed  of  all  those 
properties  the  aggregate  of  which  is  designated 
by  the  term  life. 

Proceed  now  and  perform  an  ulterior,  viz. 
the  next  ulterior  divisional  operation.  Taking 
for  the  dividend  that  one  of  the  two  condivi- 
deiit  portions  for  the  designation  of  which,  on 
tlie  occasion  of  the  first  divisional  operation, 
tlie  word  animated  was  emi)loycd.  For  the 
principle  or  source  of  division,  take,  on  this 
occasion,  the  property  designated  by  the  word 
sensation;  on  this,  as  on  tlie  former  occasion, 
dividing  the  aggregate  into  two  portions  or 
heaps,  throw  into  the  first  heap  all  such  indi- 
viduals in  which  this  ulterior  property  is  to  be 
found,  leaving  for  the  second  heap  all  those 
in  which  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

In  this  way,  to  the  information  which  con- 
cerning the  individual  or  species  in  question 
is  conveyed,  by  referring  it  to  the  several  ap- 
pellatives, body  and  animated  body,  may  be 
added  this  further  information,  conveyed  by 
the  referring  it  to  the  ulterior  additional  ap- 
pellative, sensitive  animated  bodi/,  or  to  omit 
the  intermediate  adjunct  as  unnecessary,  (since 
if  the  divisional  process  have  been  rightly 
carried  on,  i.  e.  upon  the  exhaustive  plan  as 
here  described,  then  if  the  object  in  question 
be  sensitive  it  cannot  but  be  animated,)  to  the 
shorter  appellative  sensitive  body. 

Thus  much  for  theory.  But  the  sort  of  in- 
formation thus  convijyed  does  it  end  in  theory  ? 
Is  it  inapplicable  to  practice  ? If  so  it  were 
it  would  be  useless  ; if  so  it  had  been  deemed, 
no  such  labour  as  has  here  been  bestowed  upon 
the  endeavour  to  render  it  intelligible  would 
have  been  expended  upon  it.  But  far  indeed 
is  it  from  being  devoid  of  use.  Correspondent 
to,  and  in  every  considerate  mind  determined 
by,  the  properties  which  it  is  found  to  possess, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  object,  be  it  what 
it  may,  requires  to  be,  and  will  be  dealt 
with. 

In  one  of  his  newly  visited,  and  at  the  same 
time  conqiiored  countries,  Alexander  was  one 
day  taking  a walk  in  a wood.  Aristotle  was 
in  his  company.  Pointing  to  something  on 
the  ground,  which  had  caught  his  attention, — 
“ What  is  tliat  i ” said  the  monarch.  “ A leaf,” 
answered  the  philosopher.  “ A leaf,  say  you  1 
wiiy,  you  .‘•cc  it  moves.”  “ Indeed,  and  so  it 
does.  It  is  not  a leaf,  it  is  an  animal ; it  is  a 


particular  species  of  insect, — the  leaf-caterpil- 
lar. I must  deal  with  it  accordingly,  if  it  bo 
the  pleasure  of  your  majesty  to  have  it  kept.” 
A little  further  on, — “ There  is  another  odd 
thing,”  cried  the  conqueror ; “ that  stick,  it 
seems  to  be,  that  is  just  by  you.  Do  so  much 
as  pick  it  up.”  “ Gladly,”  replied  the  natural- 
ist, “ had  I durst.  That  stick,  as  it  seemed  to 
you,  was  a serpent,  and  one,  of  the  most  dead- 
ly sort ; I have  crushed  it  and  killed  it,  or  by 
this  time  it  would  have  killed  me.” 

Take  any  object  at  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  any  property  at  pleasure,  to 
that  same  object  either  that  same  property 
does  belong,  or  it  does  not.  This  property  be- 
longs to  that  object, — this  property  does  not 
belong  to  that  object.  The  two  propositions 
are,  with  reference  to  each  other,  termed  con- 
tradictory ones.  To  whatsoever  object  ap- 
plied, both  of  them  cannot  be  true ; one  or 
other  of  them  is  sure  to  be  so. 

Hence  may  be  seen  the  convenience  of  that 
plan  of  division,  according  to  which,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  compartments  or  condivident 
portions  into  M'hich,  at  each  step,  the  dividend 
is  divided,  every  particular  contained  under 
the  name  of  the  dividend  is  sure  to  be  found. 
If  the  dividend  thus  assumed  be  that  one  ob- 
ject by  which  the  whole  field  of  art  and  science 
is  occupied  and  covered,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  operations  which,  under  this  plan  of 
division,  can  be  performed  with  truth,  the  na- 
ture of  everything  contained  in  that  field  is 
gradually  developed;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
is  developed,  clearly  and  thoroughly  expressed 
and  made  known. 

This  being  the  case,  the  consequence  is, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  observations,  in  pursuance 
of  which  the  properties  in  question  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  object  in  question,  are  correct, 
truth  Avill  be  the  property  of  every  proposition 
by  which  an  object  is  referred,  to  any  one  of 
th.e  heaps  and  correspondent  couqjartmonts 
thus  formed.  At  every  step,  be  the  individual 
or  other  particular  object  what  it  may,  so  it 
docs  but  belong  to  the  universal,  all-compre- 
hensive aggregate,  which  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  system,  to  one  or  other  of  the  heaps  or 
compartments  thus  formed,  it  cannot  but  be- 
long, and  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  belong  to 
both  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  long  as  liie 
divisional  process  proceeds  upon  this  plan, — 
so  long  it  is  that  of  the  whole  contents  of 
the  universal,  all-comprehensive  aggregate,  no 
one  item  is  omitted ; which,  in  other  words, 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  plan  of  division 
is  all-comprehensive  and  exhaustive  ; that  the 
whole  stock  of  materials  contained  under  the 
appellative  by  which  the  universal  aggregate 
is  designated,  is  all  along  exhausted  to  furnish 
the  matter  on  which  the  operations  are  suc- 
cessively performed. 

Instead  of  bifurcate,  two-pronged,  suppose 
the  plan  of  division,  for  example,  trifurcate, 
three-pronged.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  this 
state,  the  test  of  all-comprehcnsivcness,  aa 
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above,  not  being  applied  to  it,  so  long  it  is, 
that  whetlicr  it  be  all-coniprebensivc,  wlietlir-r 
the  whole  stock  of  the  inatter.s  contained  in 
the  dividend  be,  or  be  not,  lodged  in  these 
three  condivident  portions,  and  in  that  way 
the  dividend  compartment  drained  and  ex- 
hausted of  its  matter,  remains  nnindicated. 
If  the  conditions  necessary,  as  above,  to  tb.e 
rendering  the  division  all  along  exhaustive, 
have  been  fulfilled,  then  so  it  is,  that  in  itself, 
and  in  truth,  exhaustive  it  will  be  ; but  in  this 
case,  though  by  the  supposition  it  be  exhaus- 
tive, yet  this  is  more  than  it  will  be  shown  to 
be,  and,  in  so  far  as  seeing  depends  upon  show- 
ing, seen  to  be. 

Minerals,  regetahles,  animals. — Here  of  the 
all-comprehensive  aggregate,  designated  by 
the  word  bodies,  we  have  three  condivident 
portions,  which  are  the  result  of  a division  of 
the  three-pronged  kind, — minerals,  vegetables, 
and  animals,  subjects  of  .so  many  kingdoms, 
formed  by  some  logician  when  in  a poetic 
mood  for  the  containing  of  them.  Now,  so  it 
does  happen,  that  by  these  several  appellatives 
taken  together,  all  individual  bodies  whatso- 
ever are  designated,  and  thereby,  in  the  allot- 
ment thus  made  of  subjects  to  and  for  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  population  of  the  whole  empire, 
out  of  which  portions  were  taken  to  people  the 
dominions  of  these  same  three  kingdoms,  was 
and  is  exhausted.  Of  this  exhaustion,  the 
proof  may  be  afforded,  and  has  been  afforded, 
by  the  application  of  the  test  of  exhaustive- 
ness, as  above  described  and  exemplified.  But 
this  is  more  than  either  is  announced  by  the 
name  thus  given  to  them,  or  would  be  an- 
nounced in  and  by  any  tabular  view,  in  which, 
without  any  intimation  given  of  the  two  di- 
chotomous divisional  operations,  of  which  these 
three  compartments  are  the  I'esults,  they  weje 
exhibited  in  the  character  of  so  many  portions 
of  the  all-comprehensive  aggregate,  into  which, 
by  one  and  the  same  operation,  that  aggregate 
had  been  divided. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  indication  given  of 
properties  distinctive,  as  well  as  of  properties 
aggregative ; points  of  difference,  as  well  as 
points  of  similitude  ; that  minerals,  while 
agreeing  with  vegetables  in  being  bodies,  dis- 
agree with  them  in  not  being  endued  with  life  ; 
that  vegetables,  while  agreeing  w’ith  animals 
in  being  endued  with  life,  disagree  with  them 
in  not  being  endued  with  sensation.  All  this, 
from  one  source  or  other,  we  know,  or  upon 
a moment’s  instruction  may  be  made  to  know, 
— such  of  us  as  are  acquainted  with  the  appli- 
cation made  of  these  general  name.s  to  indivi- 
duals ; but  of  this,  by  the  names  thcmsclvc.s, 
no  intimation  is  conveyed.  By  the  term  ve- 
getable, what  is  indicated  is, — that  vegetables 
possess  a species  of  life,  viz.  the  vegetable  spe- 
cies of  life,  but  that,  in  addition  to  this  faculty, 
the  other  faculty  of  sensation  is  not  possessed 
by  them.  Of  this  property,  (life,  viz.,)  though 
equally  belonging  to  them,  no  indication,  nse- 
flil  and  iustmetive  a.s  it  would  le,  viz.  by 


serving  to  distiiignisli  them  from  animals,  to 
prevent  tlieir  being  regarded  as  i)osses.sed  t>f  a 
property,  of  which  they  are  not  in  truth  pos- 
se.‘=sed,  is  afforded. 

Thi.s  example,  though,  of  any  that  could 
have  bc*u  found,  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  fami- 
liarity, the  fittest  for  conveying,  in  relation  to 
tbe  plan  of  division  and  arrangement  in  ques- 
tion, a clear  ami  adequate  conception,  is,  by 
tliat  very  rca.soii,  the  least  fit  for  giving,  at 
least  to  a cursory  view,  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  its  utility;  that  which,  when  applied 
to  other  subjects,  it  is  so  exclusively  qualified 
for  making  known,  being,  in  tliis  instance 
universally  known  without  it. 

The  further  the  operation  is  continued,  in 
otl'.er  words,  the  number  of  steps  taken,  in 
and  by  tlie  irerformauce  of  it,  the  longer  and 
more  comple.x  would  be  the  names  thus  given 
to  the  continually  lesser  and  lesser  aggregates, 
which,  by  this  division,  are  obtained.  In  a 
synoptic  table,  an  instrument  designed  for  tbe 
eye  rather  than  the  ear,  this  incoiivenieiice 
may,  under  favour  of  a well-adapted  language, 
remain  for  some. time  almost  imperceptible; 
but  in  a running  discourse,  a discourse  de- 
signed fur  the  ear,  as  well  as  tbe  eye,  it  would 
probably  become  intolerable.  In  ordinary  dis- 
course, therefore,  at  the  second,  if  not  at  the 
very  first,  operation,  the  nece.s.-ity  w ill  be  felt 
of  substituting,  in  the  instaiiec  of  each  aggre- 
gate, ill  place  of  the  two-worded  apiiclhitive 
exhibited  by  the  table,  a single-worded  one. 
Tims,  ill  Englisli,  to  the  two-worded  ap.pclla- 
tive  material  snbstanre,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  division  made  of  the  import  of  the  uni- 
versal appellative  hodg:  a fortiori  to  the  three- 
worded  appellative  linng  material  si(bstaiice, — 
a single- worded  appellative,  so  it  were  that 
the  English  language  (as  do  the  Greek*  and 
Latin  + laiignages)  aifurded  one; — a fortiori, 
again  on  the  occasion  of  a second  divi.siou  to 
the  thrcc-wmrded  appellative,  insensitire  living 
bodg,  or  the  four-worded  appellative,  insensi- 
tive living  corporeal  siihstance,  will  require  to 
be  substituted  another  ^ngle-wordcd  appel- 
lative, such  as  plant  or  vegetable,  and  so  iii 
the  case  of  the  opposite  result  of  this  same 
division,  viz.  animal. 

On  this  occasion  the  logician  finds  himself 
under  the  obligation  of  employing  the  same 
sort  of  expedient  as,  on  a similar  occasion,  is 
wont  to  be  employed  by  tlic  algebraist,  who 
to  a heap  of  a's,  b's,  and  c's,  mixed  up  Avitb  a 
heap  of  .r’.o,  ?/’.«,  and  forms  to  himself,  in  tl'.e 
shape  of  a single  s,  a concise  and  most  cuimno- 
dious  substitutfr.- 

At  every  step  taken  in  the  track  of  exhaus- 
tive division,  the  condivident  aggregates, or  fw.o 
prongs  which  are  the  result  when  added  to  the 
divided  aggregaSe  which  forms  the  stem,  ex- 
hibit a definition,  and  that  of  the  regvlar  kind, 
a definition  per  gemis  et  differentiam  of  the 
tw'O  aggregates  thus  brough.t  to  view'. 
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Thus,  in  the  Porphyrian  tree,  the  two  terms  ] 
living  and  lifeless,  present,  when  added  to  the 
term  body,  the  definition  of  any  term  in  the 
import  of  which  the  import  of  either  of  the 
two  terms  respectively  employed  for  the  desig- 
nation of  them  shall  be  included. 

True  it  is,  that  in  relation  to  this  instrument 
of  instruction,  thus  much  must  be  confessed,  viz. 

1.  That  it  is  an  instrument,  for  the  due  hand- 
ling of  which  110  small  quantity  of  mental 
labour,  coupled  with  no  slight  portion  of  know- 
ledge, and  no  small  degree  of  correctness  on 
the  part  of  the  judgment,  are  necessary. 

2.  That  in  respect  of  the  stock  which  it  re- 
quires of  those  qualities  of  which  they  being, 
when  separately  taken,  so  rare,  are,  when  in 
conjunction,  consequently  so  much  more  so, 
the  number  of  the  divisional  operations  em- 
ployed, and  consequently  the  number  of  aggre- 
gates, one  within  another,  which  arc  the  result, 
must  perforce  receive  a pretty  early  limitation. 

3.  That  in  so  far  as  error  creeps  in,  instead 
of  the  true  and  clear  instruction  which  it  is  in 
its  nature  to  convey,  false  instruction  andcon- 
I'usion  will  be  conveyed  by  it. 

4.  That  such  error  will  be  liable  and  apt  to 
be  the  result,  wheresoever,  previously  to  the 
fixation  of  the  two  condividcut  appellatives, 
the  test  of  exhaustiveness,  as  above  described, 
ia  omitted  to  be  applied  to  the  result  of  the 
division  which  has  been  made. 

5.  That  though,  if  it  were  possible  for  every 
race  of  individuals,  or  even  for  every  individual 
object  comprehended  in  the  aggregate  in  I 
question,  to  be  included  in  the  view  given  of 
the  contents,  our  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
tents would  be  by  so  much  the  more  perfect, 
and  th,8  table  thereby  so  much  the  more  use- 
ful, yet  it  is  to  a comparatively  very  small 
number  of  divisions,  and  thence  to  a corre- 
spondently  very  small  number  of  articles  con- 
stituting the  results  of  these  divisioms,  that 
the  u:iefulness,  and  even  that  the  practical 
application  of  this  useful  instrument  will  una- 
voidably be  found  confined. 

6.  That  accordingly,  the  faculty  of  making 
use  of  it  w'ith  advantage,  will  be  found  con- 
fined in  its  application  to  the  largest  aggre- 
gates which  the  nature  of  things  affords,  as 


well  as  to  a small  number  of  the  steps  which, 
ia  the  course  of  the  divisional  plan,  might,  by 
possibility  be  made.  The  greater  the  labour, 
the  complexity,  and  nicety,  of  the  operation, 
I the  fewer  the  occasions  on  which,  with  an 
effect  advantageous  upon  the  whole,  it  can  be 
employed. 

But  of  these  observations,  what  is  the  result 
with  regard  to  this  instrument  ? Much  the 
same  as  with  regard  to  gold, — not  that  it  is  of 
110  use — not  that  it  is  of  no  value ; but  that 
the  getting  it  for  use  is  an  affair  of  no  small 
difficulty,  and  that,  accordingly,  of  the  whole 
number  of  occasions  on  which  a man  would 
be  the  better  for  employing  it,  and  would 
accordingly  be  glad  to  employ  it  if  he  could, 
it  is  but  ill  a small  part  that  he  is  able  to  em- 
ploy it. 

7.  That  though  to  maximize  the  instruc- 
tiveriess  of  the  partition,  it  is  necessary  to 
render  it  demonstratively  and  manifestly  bi- 
j furcate,  in  wiiicli  case,  at  each  operation,  the 
numbers  of  parts  into  which  the  whole  aggre- 
gate is  divided,  will  be  no  more  than  two,  yet 
to  the  number  of  the  directions  in  which,  or 
sources  of  division  from  which,  the  whole  may 
tlius  be  successively  divided,  there  is  no  limit. 
In  the  direction  of  the  sections,  at  right  angles 
to  that  direction, — at  any  angle  other  than  a 
right  angle, — in  any  one  or  more  of  these  ways 
may  an  aran(je  be  divided,  yet  in  each  instance 
into  two,  and  but  two  parts,  and  thus  far  even 
into  equal  ones,  not  to  speak  of  the  infinity  of 
! the  modes  into  which  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  unequal  ones. 

Of  this  diversified  plan  of  bifurcate  and  ex- 
haustive division,  this  division  from  several 
sources, — the  use  is  to  reach  such  general 
terms  as  the  usage  of  language  has  estab- 
lisheil,  and  therewith  exhibit  the  several  rela- 
tions which  the  objects  respectively  designated 
by  them,  be.ar  to  each  other,  viz.  in  so  far  as 
the  aggregates  which  they  respectively  serve 
to  designate,  have  been  so  made  up,  that,  if 
the  course  of  the  division  were  confined  to  one 
direction,  the  nature  of  the  case  would  not 
admit  of  any  such  course  being  carried  on 
upon  the  bifurcate  and  exhaustive  plan,  as 
would  take  them  in. 
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LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

USES  TO  WHICH,  IM  THE  CHARACTER  OF  ENDS, 
THIS  ESSAY  IS  DIRECTED. 

Practical,  aiul  speculative  or  theoretical,  in 
both  these  points  of  view  will  the  matter  of 
Language  he  here  considered — in  a speculative 
point  of  view,  to  wliat  end  ? Answer  : to  tliis 
end,  viz.  that  the  objects,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  it  is  considered  in  the  practical 
view,  may  be  the  more  effectually  attained. 
Oil  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  suppose  no 
practical  good  attainable,  speculation  is  with- 
out use  and  without  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  otherwise  than  in  virtue 
of  its  relation  to  practice,  that  the  speculative 
SAirvey  propo.sed  to  be  taken  of  the  matter  in 
question  is  of  any  use.  But  if,  by  its  relation 
to  practice,  the  speculative  survey  be  subser- 
vient to  practice,  it  is  tlien  itself  of  practical 
use,  and  the  difference  between  the  practical 
survey  and  the  speculative  vanishes  ; and  so, 
in  effect,  it  does,  in  respect  of  everything  but 
vicinity  to  use,  to  actual  and  particular  use. 
To  particular  use,  that  part  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  practical  is  most  im- 
mediately subservient;  that  which  is  tevrned 
speculative  in  a manner  not  quite  so  imme- 
diate, it  being  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  practical  part  that  it  is  so. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  I proceed  to 
bring  to  viev/  the  order  in  which  the  principal 
and  most  comprehensive  topics,  viz.  those  in 
■which,  taken  together,  all  others  will  be  in- 
cluded,— will  follow  one  another  in  the  ensu- 
ing pages. 

I.  Modes  or  forms  of  which  discourse  or 
language  has  been  found  susceptible,  viz. 
audible,  visible,  and  their  respective  substi- 
tutes. 

II.  Uses  of  language,  1.  Primary  or  social, 
viz.  communication  of  the  matter  of  thought 
from  mind  to  mind.  2.  .Secondary  or  solitary, 
viz.  1.  Recordativc  of  the  matter  of  thought; 
2.  lir.i>rovement  of  the  matter  of  thought  and 
language, — improvement  of  thought,  viz.  al- 
ways with  a view  to  action,  otherwise  the  im- 
provement is  but  imaginary,  not  real. 

III.  Operations  performable  in  relation  to 
discourse  or  language,  viz.  1.  Employing  in  the 
ordinary  manner  ; 2.  Oioosing  for  use  ; 3. 
Learning  ; 4.  Teaching  ; 5.  Improving. 


IV.  Different  occasions  on  which  it  may  be 
desirable  that  language  should  be  respectively 
applied  to  the  several  sorts  of  uses  to  which 
it  is  applicable,  viz.  1.  Simple  information, 
applying  to  the  conception  ; 2.  Probation,  ap- 
plying to  the  judgment  ; 3.  Gratification, 
applying  to  the  sensitive  faculty  ; 4.  Excita- 

1 tion,  applying  to  the  will  through  the  medium 
of  the  affections  and  the  passions.* 

V.  Properties  desirable  in  the  matter  of 
which  language  is  susceptible. 

This  will  be  determined  by,  and  bear  re- 
ference to,  the  several  preceding  topics,  viz. 
1.  hlodes  or  forms  ; 2.  Uses  ; 3.  Operations  ; 

4.  Occasions. 

Of  these  properties,  the  folio-wing  list  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  not  to  want  much  of 
being  a complete  one  : — 1.  Clearness  ; 2.  Cor- 
rectness ; 3.  Copiousness  ; 4.  Completeness  ; 

5.  Non-Redundance  ; 6.  Compressedness  ; 7. 
Pronunciability  ; 8.  Melodiousness  ; 9.  Disci- 
bility  ; 10.  Docibility  ; 11.  Decorability  ; 12. 
Meliorahility  ; 13.  Impressiveness  ; 14.  Dig- 
nity ; 15.  Patheticalness. 

VI.  Different  degrees  in  which  these  seve- 
ral desirable  properties  are  possessed  by  the 
principal  and  best  constructed  languages  in 
use.+' 

VIT.  Means  by  which,  in  so  far  as  the  par- 
ticular language  employed  by  him  admits  of 
the  possession  of  them,  these  several  desirable 
properties  may,  on  each  occasion,  be  secured 
by  the  individual  by  whom  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage is  employed. 

VIII.  Explanation  of  the  several  parts  of 
speech,  i.  e.  of  the  diflereut  modifications  of 
the  matter  of  language  corresponding  to  the 
several  modifications  of  thought,  for  which, — 
as  often  as  to  any  considerable  extent,  thought 
comes  to  be  communicated,  whatsoever  be  the 
subject  and  the  occasion, — expression  requires 
to  be  found,  and  for  which  signs  must,  in 
every  language,  be  provided  ; and,  accord- 
ingly,'^whatsoever  be  the  difference  between 
the  sign  or  signs  employed  for  the  designation 
of  any  given  import  in  this  or  that  language, 
and  the  sign  or  signs  employed  for  the  de- 


* No  farther  exposition  of  this  head  has  been 
found  among  the  MSS. — Ed. 

No  exposition  of  this  head  has  been  found 
among  the  MSS. — Ed, 
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si/riiation  of  that  fftmo  import  in.  this  or  tl'at 
other  particular  laiijiroiige,—  are  accortlingiy 
furuisheU.* 


CdAPTEll  I. 

MOT)E.S  on  FORMS  OF  WHICH  DISCOURSE  OR  LAN- 

Ol'AOE  HAS  REEN  FOUND  SUSCEFTIUI.E,  VIZ. 

AUDIBLE,  VISIBLE,  AND  THEIR  RliSFECTTVE 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Section  I. 

Definitions. 

The  word  Language  is  wont  to  be  regarded 
in  three  different  senses. 

I.  As  an  instrument  employed  in  and  for 
the  interchange,  or  say,  communication  of  ideas 
between  man  and  man  ; and  this  without  dis- 
tinction as  between  [different  societies  among 
men]  or  regard  liad  to  the  particular  occasion 
on  which,  or  the  particular  purpose  for  which, 
it  is  employed, — call  this  the  information-re- 
garding sense. 

II.  As  considered  with  a view  to  certain 
particular  occasions,  and  to  the  several  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  employed  or  employable 
on  these  several  occasions.  Call  this  the  occa- 
sion and  purpose-regarding  sense. 

III.  As  employed  to  designate  the  differ- 
lint  collections  of  signs  which  have  been  or  are 
employed  by  different  societies  among  men  for 
giving  expression  to  these  same  ideas.  In 
this  sense  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  view  the  difference  between  lan- 
guages ancient  and  modern,  and  the  languages 
emjiloyed  in  and  by  the  different  nations  by 
wliich  the  earth  is  inhabited,  as,  for  instance, 
the  English,  the  French,  the  German,  and 
60  on. 

Language,  considered  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  aggregate  of  the  mat- 
ter of  discourse  actually  employed,  or  capable 
of  being  employed,  by  all  individuals  of  the 
human  kind  taken  in  the  aggregate. 

Considered  in  its  next  most  extensive  sense 
it  is  the  aggregate  of  the  matter  of  discourse 
actually  employed  by  all  the  individuals  of 
this  or  that  portion  of  human  kind  taken  in 
the  aggregate.  In  this  sense,  when  spoken  of, 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  a language. 

To  constitute  a language,  a portion  of  the 
matter  of  discourse  must  suffice  for  the  pur- 


* The  completion  of  this  proposal,  in  so  far  as 
respects  the  abstract  connexion  between  the  actions 
of  the  mind  and  their  typiiication  in  language,  will 
be  found  considered  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work; 
out  in  so  far  as  respects  the  practical  explanation 
and  analysis  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  the  ob- 
ject will  be  found  better  fulHlled  in  the  immediately 
ensuing  tract  on  Universal  Grammai'. — Ed, 


p<i?e  of  whatsoever  intercourse  between  imli- 
vidiial  and  individual,  is  necessary  fur  t!;e 
continuance  of  the  existence  of  each  individual, 
and  that  of  the  species. 

Ill  general,  Iaiiguagp+  is  seldom  considered 
in  any  other  point  of  view  tluiu  tint  of  an  in- 
strument of  communication, — .n.  hisrnimcnt 
employed  by  one  mind  in  inakii.;-,  v uimnuica- 
tioii  of  it.s  coiileiits  to  another  mied. 

But,  upon  an  attentive  view,  it  will  bo  ibuutl 
I that,  when  perception  has  been  excepted,  of 
j all  the  several  distinguish.able  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  there  is  scarcely  one  in  (he  use 
of  which  it  is  not  habitually  employed, — 
scarcely  one,  which  without  it,  would  be  exer- 
cised w'itli  any  considerable  advantage  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

Section  II. 

Bifjvs  eviplf»;ed  in  Discourse — audihle,  vislhh, 
and  their  respeciire  Euhititutes. 

At  a stage  a certain  degree  advanced  in  the 
career  of  civilisation,  man  lias  two  perfectly 
distinct  and  different  modes  or  instrumeiit.s 
for  the  fixation  of  thought  and  the  conveyance 
of  it  from  mind  to  mind.  Tlie  one,  that  in 
which, — on  the  part  of  him  whose  design  it  is 
to  make  the  communication,  the  instruments 
employed  are  measured,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
articulate,  sounds,  produced  by  organs  which, 
in  man,  arc,  in  a peculiar  degree,  adapted  t'> 
that  purpose, — on  the  part  of  liir.i  by  whose 
senses  it  is  the  intention  of  the  uttcrer  of  these 
sounds  that  the  communication  so  made  of 
them  should  he  received,  and  on  his  mind  the 
requisite  impression  sliould  be  made,  the  cor- 
responding organs  of  liearing ; these,  accord- 
ingly, may  be  termed  audible  signs.  The  other, 
that  in  wdiich,  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  it, 
the  instnnnents  cmj/loyed  are  perceptible 
characters,  and,  on  tlie  part  of  the  intended 
receiver,  (with  the  exception  of  the  particnl.nr 
case  in  wliicli  the  appropriate  organ  is  de- 
ficient,) the  instruments  put  in  exercise  are 
the  organs  of  sight.  These,  accordingly,  are 
termed  visihle  signs. 

That  the  signs  which  address  themselves  to 
the  ear  were  the  first  in  use,  several  considera- 
tions concur  in  rendering  manifest. 

One  is,  that  the  audible  form  is  alike  natu- 
ral to  mankind  and  to  the  inferior  animals.  The 
visible,  though,  as  experience  testifies,  not 
altogether  incapable  of  being  employed  by 
man  in  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  species  of  animals,  is  not,  as  far  as 


■f  This  name  is  not  properly  applicable  to  any 
but  audible  signs.  Letters  are  visible  signs  of 
audible  signs  ; not  so  all  Chinese  characters. 

To  a deaf  man  there  exists  not  any  audible  lan- 
guage ; to  a man  born  blind,  as  well  as  deaf  and  in 
consequence  dumb,  there  would  not  exist  any  means 
of  mental  intercourse.  In  respect  of  intelligence, 
he  would  be  inferior  to  the  most  meanly  endowed 
among  quadrupeds. 
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fipr.erirs,  at  any  rate,  in  a degree  approaching 
to  that  in  wliioli  the  auuiililc  is,  natural  to  any 
ot'  them.  Another  proof  i?,  that  of  all  the  de- 
nominatjoiis  by  which,  in  any  of  the  civilized 
languages,  this  mode  of  coniuiunicatiou  is  de- 
signated, the  organs  of  speech  are  the  only 
ones  by  wTiich  it  is  ever,  in  any  direct  way, 
designated.  ^Yitliess  this  very  word  language, 
derived,  as  it  is,  from  the  Latin  name  for  a 
tongue,  ihujm.  Wilness,  also,  the  otlier  word, 
!<j)ccch,  by  which,  from  what  root  soever  de- 
rived, the  audible  form,  and  that  to  the 
exclusion  of  tlie  visible,  never  fails  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Ti  ne  it  is  that,  for  the  designation  of  both 
alike,  there  exists  in  the  English  the  word 
discourse,  which  Avord  is  moreover  derived 
from  the  L:itiu  ivord  discurstis,  having,  for  its 
logical  conjugate,  the  verb  disciirro.  But  of 
the  verb  discurro,  the  original  import  is  by 
far,  moi'c  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
loss  appropriate.  By  it  is  meant,  to  run  over, 
or  to  run  on,  and,  accordingly,  so  far  is  it  from 
being,  in  any  sufficient  degree,  on  all  occa- 
sions aj)propriate,  that,  on  many  occasions, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  contradiction, 
even  in  speaking  of  discourse  in  its  visible 
form,  it  lias  been  found  necessary  to  put  aside 
that  appellation,  and,  instead  of  it,  to  employ 
the  word  speech  or  the  word  language.* 

For  two  purposes,  it  was  necessary  that,  at 
this  early  period,  the  distinction  between 
these  two  forms  should  be  brought  to  view. 

One  is,  that  of  making  out  and  rendering 
comiilcte  the  list — that  list  so  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view, — the  list  of  the  pro- 
perties desirable  in  language.  Among  these 
some  will  be  seen,  or,  at  any  rate,  one,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  is  confined  to  the  audible 
signs  of  language. 

Another  is,  that  of  being  necessary  to  the 
purpose  of  forming  and  conveying  a distinct 
conception  of  tlie  solitary  use  of  language,  this 
being,  as  to  a considerable  poi-tioii  of  it,  con- 
fined, as  already  intimated,  to  the  visible  signs 
of  language. 

Hence,  in  answer  to  the  question, — what  is 
meant  by  language  I — necessarily  included  is 
the  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  meant  by 
signs  ? — for  signs  are  the  elements  of  which 
language  is  composed. 

These  signs,  then,  are,  in  the  first  place, 
either,  1.  Evanescent,  or,  2.  Permanent.  Into 
the  two  classes  thus  designated,  may  be  divid- 
ed the  whole  aggregate  of  these  signs. 

This  is  the  primary  distinction  to  which 
fliose  others,  which  there  will  be  occasion  to 
bring  to  view,  are  subordinate. 

Evanescent  signs  are  tliose  of  which  words 


* For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  instrument 
of  communication  in  the  forms  in  which  it  exhibits 
itself  in  dift'erent  nations  ; you  cannot  say — the 
English  discourse,  the  French  discourse, — you  find 
yourself  under  the  obligation  of  saying,  the  English 
language,  the  French  language. 


pronounced  by  tha  month  are  composed,  those 
which  address  themselves  to  the  ear.  P»- 
manent,  are  tliose  which  address  themselves  to 
the  eye. 

For  the  most  part,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  most  nations,  the  permanent  visible 
signs  are  themselves  but  signs,  as  it  were,  of 
the  second  order, — signs  of  those  same  audible 
signs  which,  in  the  language  of  these  countries 
at  any  rate,  were  the  .sole  primary  signs  of 
which  language,  its  origin,  and  for  an  im- 
measureable  extent  of  time  thereafter,  was 
composed. 

I say  in  most  languages,  for  an  exception 
there  is,  viz.  that  which  is  consituted  by  the 
Chinese  language. 

Principal  and  subsidiary, — into  the  two 
classes  thus  designated,  may  be  divided  the 
whole  aggregate  of  these  signs.  By  principal, 
understand  those  which,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  human  senses,  are  employed  ; by  sub- 
sidi.ary,  those  which,  in  the  case  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  of  those  senses,  are  employed  as 
substitutes  to  the  above  principal  ones.  Of  tlie 
latter  class,  the  signs  chiefly  in  use,  if  not  the 
only  ones  that  have  ever  been  in  use,  are  those 
of  which  the  finger  language  is  composed. 

Partly  for  their  own  sake,  partly  in  respect 
of  the  light  capable  of  being  thrown  tliereby 
upon  the  field  of  language,  considered  as  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  purposes,  three  particular 
topics,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sub- 
ordinate, or  as  collateral,  with  reference  to 
that  principal  topic,  present  a claim  to  notice. 
These  are,  1.  sliort-liaiid ; 2.  signals;  3.  cy- 
phers ; 4.  signs, — employed,  or  employable,  in 
tlie  government  of  brutes. 

Sliort-liand  has  for  its  object  the  reducing 
to  sucii  a degree  the  time  necessary  for  tlie 
committing  to  written  signs  the  words  of  an 
oral  discourse,  as  to  enable  a man  tlius  to  give 
fixity  to  tlie  whole  of  it  without  loss. 

Signals,  cyphers,  and  signs,  have  for  their 
objects  one  or  other,  or  more,  of  the  following 
results,  viz.  1.  producing  despatch;  2.  sur- 
mounting distance  ; 3.  iireserving  secrecy. 

Section  III. 

Snhjects  o f D iscourse. 

Of  discourse,  the  only  immediate  subject,  is 
tlie  state  of  the  communicator’s  mind  ; in  other 
words,  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties 
belonging  to  it.  Of  this  proposition,  the  truth, 
it  is  believed,  will  presently  be  made  appa- 
rent. 

The  faculty,  the  state  of  which  is  thus  de- 
clared, may  be  either  the  actite  faculty,  (to 
which  belongs  the  volitional  faculty,)  or  the 
passive  faculty. 

If  it  be  the  volitional  branch  of  the  active 
faculty,  the  discourse,  in  and  by  which  ex- 
pression is  given  to  it,  will  be — a wish,  a com- 
mand, a request,  or  a petition. 

If  it  be  a branch  of  the  passive  faculty,  that 
branch  will  be — the  perceptive  faculty,  the  rc- 
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toiitivc  faculty  or  memory,  or  the  judicial  fa- 
culty or  judgraeut. 

If  it  be  the  perceptive  faoilty— (in  every 
case  e.xccpt  that  of  a sensation  produced  by 
an  external  body,  by  operating  on  the  touch) 
• — the  object  or  subject  by  w'hich  the  sensation 
is  produced,— the  object,  the  action  of  which 
is  the  exciting  cause,  cannot  but  be  present 
and  in  action  at  the  time  of  the  expression,  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  made  ; for  if  that 
object  be  not  present,  the  faculty,  the  state  of 
which  is  declared,  cannot,  if  the  declaration 
be  true,  be  any  other  than  the  memory. 

Of  the  cases  in  which  the  faculty,  the  st.ate 
of  which  is  declared,  is  the  perceptive  faculty, 
or  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  the  retentive  fa- 
culty, no  separate  consideration  need  be  made  ; 
for  seldom,  indeed,  is  either  the  perceptive  or 
the  retentive  faculty  in  exercise,  or  operated 
upon,  but  an  act  or  exercise  of  the  judicial 
faculty  is  mixed  with  it. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  judicial 
facn.lty;  when  concerning  the  state  of  the  ju- 
dicial faculty,  a declaration  is  expres.scd, — the 
existence  of  a persuasion  in  some  shape  or 
other, — an  opinion,  a belief  in  relation  to  some 
object  or  other,  is  thereby  expressed. 

This  object,  the  declared  subject  of  this 
j)orsnasion,  will  he  the  state  either  of  the  com- 
municator’s own  mind,  or  of  some  exterior  ob- 
ject or  aggregate  of  exterior  objects, — exte- 
rior, viz.  in  relation  to  hi.s  own  mind. 

The  portion  of  time,  in  or  in  relation  to 
which,  the  state  of  this  exterior  object,  or  ag- 
gregate of  objects,  is  considered  and  declared, 
will,  with  reference  to  the  portion  of  time  in 
which  tlie  declaration  is  made,  be  either  pre- 
sent, past,  or  future  ; or  all  those,  or  any  two 
of  those  portions  of  relative  time. 

The  exterior  objects,  concerning  wliich  such 
declaration  is  made,  will  belong  either  to  the 
class  of  persons,  or  that  of  things,  or  to  both 
these  classes. 

In  regard  to  motion  and  rest,  the  state  in 
which,  at  any  such  given  point  of  time,  they 
are  thus  considered  as  spoken  of  as  existing, 
will  be  either  a quiescent  state,  i.  e.  a state  of 
re.st,  or  a moving  state,  i.  e.  a state  of  motion. 

The  objects  in  question,  any  such  as  are 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  class  of 
things,  will  either  be  such  as  are  endowed 
with  the  volitional  faculty,  or  such  as  are 
destitute  of  that  faculty. 

When  considered  as  the  result  of  motion, 
any  state  of  things  is  termed  an  event. 

Considered  as  having  had  for  its  cause  an 
exertion  of  the  volitional  faculty,  whether  on 
the  part  of  a person  or  of  a tiling,  an  event  is 
itself  termed  an  action,  or  is  considered  as 
having  action, — an  action  for  its  cause. 

It  is  only  through  some  sense  or  senses,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  i.  e.  j>hysical  or  psychical, 
that  anything  can  be  knoicn  to  a man ; or,  (to 
speak  more  correctly,)  that,  concerning  any 
object,  or  aggregate  of  objects,  any  persuasion 
ran  be  obtained. 


In  so  far  as  it  is  from  his  av'n  sense  or 
senses,  external  or  internal,  tliat  the  2)crsiia- 
sion  which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  e.x- 
pressed  by  the  communicator  on  the  question, 
is  represented  by  him  as  obtained,  the  per- 
suasion is  said  to  be  indigenovs;  in  so  far  as  it 
is  from  a declaration  made,  or  supposed  to 
have  been  made,  by  any  other  person,  that  the 
persuasion  so  expressed  i.s  represented  as  being 
derived,  it  may  be  styled  an  adoptive  persua- 
sion. 

The  existence  of  any  expressible  state  of 
things,  or  of  persons,  or  of  both,  whether  it  be 
giiiescent,  or  motional,  or  both,  at  any  given 
]>oint  or  portion  of  time,  is  what  is  called  a 
fact,  or  a matter  of  fact. 

In  so  far  as  the  act  of  the  jierceptioii,  the 
memory,  or  the  judgment,  the  existence  of 
which  is,  in  and  by  the  discourse  delivered  by 
the  communicator  in  question,  represented  us 
being  the  result  of  the  exerci.se,  not  of  his  own 
faculties,  but  of  the  faculties  of  some  other 
person,  the  declaration  so  made  by  the  com- 
municator in  question,  is  termed  a report, — a 
ro2>ort  made  concerning  the  state  of  the  things 
or  persons  which  is  therein  and  thereby  aver- 
red and  declared. 

In  this  case,  and  thus  far,  the  whole  of  the 
subject  of  the  report  as  declared  by  the  re- 
porter,— the  only  matter  of  fact  of  the  exis- 
tence of  whicli,  by  such  his  communication, 
the  communicator  as  such  declares  the  exis- 
tence,— is  the  matter  of  fact  that  to  the  purport 
in  question,  at  the  time  in  question,  (if  men- 
tioned,) a declaration  was  by  this  other  person 
made. 

At  the  time  of  the  communication  made, 
that  which  is  declared  as  being  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  communicator,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a recollection,  or  rather,  more 
correctly,  the  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  a 
recollection, — a work  of  the  memory,  by  which, 
the  fact  of  his  having,  at  the  time  in  question, 
by  means  of  one  or  more  of  his  senses,  received 
and  obtained  a perception  of  the  matter  of 
fact  so  described  as  above,  the  description  of 
which  is,^ — the  fact  that  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, by  the  person  in  question,  a declaration 
to  the  pia-port  or  effect  in  question  was  made. 

To  the  decln ration  of  tlie  existence  of  such 
recollection,  or  rather,  of  the  existence  of  a 
persuasion  of  the  existence  of  such  recollec- 
tion, may,  or  may  not,  be  added  as  it  may 
haiipcn,  a persuasion  affirmative  or  disaffirma- 
tive  of  the  supposed  matter  of  fttet,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  was  the  subject  of  the  report  i'l 
question,  supposing  such  report  to  have  been 
made,  as  according  to  the  recollection  it  was 
made.* 

* Inference, — 1.  Tlie  impropriety,  folly,  and  iTi- 
science  of  the  communicators  representing  any  such 
communication  as  being  anything  more  tlisii  a per- 
suasion,— an  opinion  of  his  own.  ’2.  That  discourse 
is  nothing  but  a persuasion  : that  human  persu-vsion 
is  fallible,  and,  moreover,  all  declinations  by  which 
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CHAPTER  II. 

USES  OF  LANGUAGE. 

When,  in  the  state  at  which,  in  a civilized 
nation,  as  far  back  as  history  readies,  tlic  sub- 
ject of  language  is  contemplated,  two  perfect- 
ly distinct,  howsoever  intimately  connected, 
uses  of  it  will  be  found  observable  ; these  may 
be  termed  the  1.  purely  self-regarding  ; 2.  ex- 
tra-regarding ; the  object  of  the  latter,  the 
co-inniuHication  of  thought ; the  object  of  the 
other,  the  improveiiient  of  thought.  The  one 
whose  object  consists  in  communication,  may 
be  termed  the  social  use : the  otlier,  for  dis- 
tinction’s sake,  though  not  less  than  the  for- 
mer, capable  of  being  ultimately  subservient 
to  social  purposes,  yet  not  being  immediately 
so, — the  solitary  use. 

The  extra-regarding  or  social,  and  that 
alone,  is  the  use  to  which  language  is  indebted 
for  its  existence  ; it  was,  for  a long  time,  not 
only  the  only  use  actually  made,  but  the  only 
one  which  was  even  so  much  as  in  contempla- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas 
were  the  several  portions  of  the  matter  of  dis- 
course first  employed.  Of  the  solitary  use, 
even  to  this  day,  no  instance  is  recollected,  in 
W'liich,  ill  the  chai’acter  of  a separate  use, 
completely  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  for- 
mer, any  notice  has  in  print  been  taken.  'I'he 
practice  of  applying  the  mind  to  look,  as  it 
were,  into  itself, — to  look  at  its  own  ideas,  by 
means  of  th.c  words  to  which  they  stand  asso- 
ciated, is  the  practice  of  man  as  he  exists  in  a 
state  of  society  comparatively  mature.  Medi- 
tation has  not  been  among  the  purposes  to 
which  language,  in  the  earliest  state  of  society, 
has  been  applied. 

As  to  the  social  use,  it  is,  in  its  nature,  al- 
ready as  familiar  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  words 
to  make  it. 

By  the  self-regarding,  or  solitary,  or  say 
communication-not-regarding  use  of  language, 
understand  that  use  which  the  matter  of  dis- 
course is  of  to  the  individual  in  question,  re- 
lation had  to  bis  own  ideas,  independently  of 
that  use  which  supposes  communication  made, 
or  about  to  be  made,  by  one  individual  to  all- 
ot lior  or  others. 

This  use  may  be  thus  expressed — Serving, 
to  the  ideas  associated  with  the  several  cor- 
respondent words  or  combinations,  as  so  many 
anchors  by  wdiicli  they  arc  fastened  in  tJie  : 
mind. 

In  regard  to  these  two  uses,  the  first  ohscr- 
vatioii  that  occurs  is,  that  of  the  two  ditferent 
instruments  cai>uble  of  being  employed  to  the  | 


social  purpose,  viz.  audible  signs  and  visible 
signs,  the  visible  signs  are  those  which  arc  in 
a pre-eminent  degree  better  adapted  and  more 
subservient  to  the  solitary  purpose  than  the 
audible. 

By  moans  of  these,  the  individual  is  able  to 
record  the  ideas  that  arise  in  his  mind,  or  that 
he  gathers  npin  his coinmnnication  with  others, 
and  is  enabled,  at  any  future  time,  to  take 
them  for  the  subjects  of  meditation  or  imjirovc- 
ment. 

Ill  regard  to  language,  two  perfectly  dis- 
tiiigiiisliable  functions  may  be  observed — the 
intransitive  and  the  transitive.* 

Ill  respect  of  its  intransitive  function,  it,  as 
it  were,  amalgamates  itself  with  thought — 
it  forms  no  more  than  a sort  of  clothing  to 
thought. 

In  respect  of  its  transitive  function,  it  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  one  mind 
and  another,  or  others. 

Tills  coinmniiication  may  convey  informa- 
tion purely,  or  information  for  the  purpose  of 
excitation,  say — more  simply,  and,  when  as 
above  explained,  not  less  precisely — informa- 
tion or  excitation  : to  one  or  other  of  these 
cuds  and  purposes,  or  both,  will  language  in 
every  case  be  directed. 

In  so  far  as  information  is  the  end,  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  faculty  upon  which,  in  tlio 
instance  of  the  person  by  whom  the  import  of 
the  discoui-se  is  intended  to  be  conceived,  who 
is  principally  addressed,  and  intended  to  be 
operated  upon, — in  so  far  as  excitation  is  the 
end,  the  will. 

To  tlic  purpose  of  simple  communication 
neither  in  act  nor  in  wish  need  the  pliilantliro- 
! pistwish  to  apply  any  restriction  to  the  powers 
of  language.  Of  such  coinmnnication,  evil,  it 
is  true,  may  be  the  subject  as  well  as  good  ; 
but,  in  the  mixed  mass,  good,  upon  the  whole, 
predominates  ; and  it  cannot  bo  rendered  apt 
for  the  one  purpose  without  being  rendered 
proportionahly  apt  for  the  other. 

Considered  as  applied  to  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citation, the  case  may  at  first  siglit  present 
itself  as  being,  in  some  respects,  dilforent.  In 
regard  to  passion,  and  thence  in  regard  to 
affection,  which  is  but  passion  in  an  inferior 
degree,  and  always  liable  to  be  raised  to  higher 
degree,  repression,  not  excitation,  may  appear 
to  be  the  object  to  be  wished  for  : passion  be- 
ing, in  every  part  of  the  field,  the  cverlasti.ig 
enemy  of  reason,  in  otlier  words,  of  soiiii  I 
; judgment,  alias  correct  and  all-comiirehen.sivc 
‘ judgment. 

* This  division  iu)]tcars  to  he  eqniv.alciit  to  tl'ac 
above  made  into  soiitaiv  and  soeiai.  T!)C  two 


Die  existence  of  a j orsuasion  to  anj-  effect  is  ivninn- 
ed,  mor?  or  less  jivohably  false,  such  falsity  being 
r-ither  a com];anied  or  not  witli  self-consciousness  ; 
there  tc'e  .among  tlse  tiuths  which,  whether  it  he 
for  exclusion  of  obstinate  error,  or  for  the  cx- 
eliL<i'-.;  f arrogance,  over-beai-ingness,  obstinacy, 
and  sioleace.  ought  never  to  he  out  cf  mind. 


! divi.sions  were  made  at  difff  rent  tinie.s,  as  apjM'c.rs 
[ from  the  dates  on  the  .MSS.,  f.'.il  ii'cv  are  thus  pro- 
bably a different  noinonclaun  e apj  iied  to  the  saiiie 
I operation  ; as,  however,  there  is  an  impoitant  sub- 
, division  of  the  “ transitive  fnriction,"  which  is  cot 
canied  out  in  the  case  of  the  '•  sotial  use,’"  it  was 
thought  right  to  keep  rffe  two  uoer.uxns  of  divi- 
sions distir.(d.—-/i'(/. 
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But  even  to  tlie  lover  of  iu:uikiud,  ;ui  dc- 
qnaiiitaiicc  witli  the  powers  of  hiiigaas^e,  eveu 
when  applied  to  this  dangerous  purpose,  is  not 
without  its  use:  for  by  the  same  insight  by 
wl.ich  tlio  mode  of  ineroasing  its  powers  in 
this  lino  is  learned,  tlie  mode  of  repressing 
them  when,  and  in  so  far  as  ap|>lied  to  per- 
nicions  purposes  is  learned  along  with  it.  In 
the  case  of  moral,  as  in  that  of  idivsical  poison, 
an  .acquaintance  with  the  noture  and  powers 
of  the  disease  is  commonly  a iicoossary  pre- 
liminary to  an  acquaintance  with  the  proper 
nature  and  mode  of  applying  the  most  cflicient, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  benignant 
remedy. 

CHAPTER  III. 


2.  From  i too  extensive  and  nnlimitf'd 
adoption  giteo  to  it  as  apidied  tc  icirniiig 
and  practising,  lias  arisen  that  most  pernicions 
and  foolishly  devi-wd  clog  to  productive  in- 
dustry, the  ]'..nglish  statute  concerning  appren- 
ticeships.* Be  the  art  what  it  may,  liow  (it 
was  asked)  can  a man  i)raclise  it  \vell  nulc-s 
he  have  learned  to  practise  it  i Therefore,  be 
the  art  what  it  may,  seven  years  sluill  he  liave 
been  cmidoycd  in  loaniiiig  it  before  he  is  al- 
lowed to  inaetise  it. 

Applied  to  tlie  art  of  tcncA/'/o/,  considore  1 
in  its  relation  to  the  oi)eration  of  A<//-«ih/./,and, 
at  the  .same  time,  applied  to  language  ceii- 
sidored  as  the  particular  subject  of  those  gcu"- 
ral  operations,  it  has  ever  been  pressing,  and 
j continues  to  jiress.  as  a dead  weight  upon  th.j 
f iutelloetnal  branch  of  education.  To  learn  it, 


OPERATIO.N'S  Wincil,  IN  THE  ClIAnACTlCR  OF  AN 

ART,  ARE  PFUFOiniAIU.L;  IN  KEI.ATION  TO  DIS- 

COURSF.,  OR  LAMilLVliE  IN  GENKRAI.. 

1.  Learning.  2.  Using  or  employing.  3. 
Teaching.  4.  Improving  or  ameliorating. — 
These  are  so  many  operations  capable  i>f  being 
performed,  ami  the  three  first  at  least  aetn- 
ally  and  eontinnally  performed  in  relation  to 
everything  that  hoars  the  name  of  art. 

The  order  in  which  these  several  operations 
are  brought  to  view,  or  in  which  their  names 
are  made  to  precede  each  other,  is  (it  will 
readily  be  observed)  the  order  of  priority  in 
respect  of  i»erfornmnee.  AVhatsocver  bo  the 
operation  in  question,  a man  must  have  learned 
to  perform  it  before  he  can  iierform  it  ; ho 
must  have  known  how  to  perform  it  before 
he  can  teach  it,  and  thereby  enable  another  to 
perform  it  ; and  unless  it  be  by  some  extra- 
ordinary and  extraordinarily  felicitous  aeei- 
doiit,  he  must  not  only  have  learned  it,  but  be 
in  use  to  practise  it,  to  practise  it  in  the  state 
in  Avhich  he  finds  it,  before  he  will  be  :ible  to 
make  improvements  in  it,  i e.  to  raise  it  up  to 
a higher  and  better  state  than  that  in  which 
it  had  happened  to  him  to  find  it. 

To  a first  glance,  as  applied  to  all  these 
several  operations,  the  observation  scorns  to 
present  the  aspect  of  correctness.  But  ni>ou 
a closer  view,  to  confine  it  in  every  part  within 
the  pale  of  truth,  it  -will  be  found  to  require 
sundry  limitations,  but  for  which  it  would 
be  lial'le  to  give  birth  to  errors  of  such  a na- 
ture as  to  exercise  or  practise  a poniioious 
influence. 

1.  The  truth  of  it  is  tlirongliout  confined  to 
the  several  operations  taken  singly,  of  ivliich 
tlie  vast  aggregate  called  by  the  iiaiiio  of  the  art 
in  question  is  comprised.  Of  those  partieiilar 
operatious,itwill,iii  almost  every  instance,  hap- 
pen that  a number,  more  or  le.ss  eonsiderablo, 
maybe  foiiml,of  which  one  and  the  same  person 
may,  in  one  and  the  same  day,  or  even  hour, 
wliile  he  is  occupied  in  learning  one,  be  occu- 
pied ill  practising,  with  advantage,  a second, 
teaching  a third,  aud  making  improvement  in 
a fourth. 


has  been  said,  is  tlie  duty  of  the  ignorant  ; 
to  teach  is  the  privilege  of  the  knowing,  the 
skilful,  the  learned,  the  advanced  in  age.  As- 
sign to  those  who  are  destitute  of  instruction 
the  fniietion  of  admiiii-iering  it  ; iiiiife  in  the 
same  individual  the  opposite  and  iiu-oinpatible 
fiinetions  of  .•-r/ro/i/r  and  — the  eoiise- 

qiienee  is  too  obvious  to  require  mention,  and 
almost  two  lidienlons  to  admit  of  it  ! 

At  length,  by  bold  cxnorieiiee  acting  in  lie- 
spito  of  snperlieial  wisdom,  tlie  discovery  has 
been  made  that,  for  the  function  of  teacher,  ho 
who,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  scat 
of  instruction,  is  acting  in  fl'o  chavaetor  of 
learner,  is  not  inerely  in  as  liigii  degree  adapt- 
ed, blit  in  a nineli  superior  degree. 

A])p!iod  to  the  opevation  of  making  improve- 
ment, considered  in  its  relation  to  that  of 
loarning,  to  tliat  of  pvaetising,  and  even  to  that 
of  Teaehing,  this  same  eifosiou  of  siiporfieial 
wisdom,  is  Jill  iiistviimout  wliieh.  in  the  liaiids 
of  envy,  the  oilspving  of  iiiiboeilicy  ami  imlo- 
lenee.is  nevov-tailingly  employed  in  the  eiidea- 
voiir  to  nip  in  th.c  bnd  the  blossoms  of  :ietivo 
genius.  Its  language  is — be  the  art  what  it 
may,  not  merely  to  toaeli  it,  but  even  to  prac- 
tise it  in  the  peri'eetion  to  vcliieli  it  has.  in 
these  times,  boon  brought  forward,  (not  to 
speak  of  merely  learning  it.)  requires  all  the 
ability  that  a.  mail  of  eonsummate  talent  i-an 
hope  to  possess.  AVlio  a.ve  yon  v.'ho  pvoteml 
to  iini'rove  it  ? — who  are  you.  who.  not  eoiuoiir 
with  equaling,  pretoiid  to  have  vi-en  above 
those  wiioin  the  whole  world  admires  as  seated 
on  tlie  hiyjiest  pinnacle  of  ouiineuee  I 

It  is  the  same  instruiiieof  wliieh.  in  th.o 
hands  of  the  ruling  few,  self-eloihed  in  the 
robe  of  superior  wisilom.  is  entidoyod  in  eovor- 
ing  witli  eoiiteliipt  the  claims  and  exertions  of 
the  subject  many. 

Applying  to  art  in  gouoral,  these  same  in- 
structions Would  he  fouiiii  applicable,  with 
indisputable  propriety,  to  that  master  art.  //m 
art  of  (ihcoiirt'hii}, oi'  which  the  product  is  (fif- 


* 1)  Eliz.aheth,  cliiip.  iv.  The  portion  ot  this  sta- 
tute that  relates  to  ajiprenticvship  is  repeated  by 
54  (irco.  III.  cap.  i)0'. — L'lL 
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course  itself  or  language.  To  the  art  itself, — 
to  the  fruit  or  produce  of  it, — to  the  instru- 
ment of  it, — to  a.ll  these  distingiushablc,  how- 
soever i)itiiuaiely  connected,  senses,  are  both 
these  words,  discourse  and  language,  wont  to 
be  applied. 

Teaching,  learning,  practising,  or  choosing 
for  lire,  on  the  occasion  of  the  use  made  of 
the  names  by  which  these  several  operations, 
considered  as  having  language  for  their  com- 
mon subject,  are  designated,  the  state  in  which 
language  is  tacitly  and  impliedly  considered 
as  being  taken  in  hand,  and  made  the  subject 
of  the  operation,  is  the  exact  state  in  which  it 
haijpcus  to  be  at  the  time — by  improvement,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  taking  place,  the 
language  is  considered  as  being  bri>ught  out 
of  that  state  into  a better. 

A language  like  any  other  work  or  subject, 
— a language  is  good  in  proportion  as  the  seve- 
ral (jiialities  which,  ou  any  account,  are  desir- 
able in  it,  are  found  to  be  in  it. 

In  the  instance  of  language,  what  those 
qualities  arc,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
next  chapter  to  endeavour  to  show. 

As  to  improvement,  it  has  two  distinguish- 
able subjects:  1.  The  work  itself,  language; 
2.  The  several  other  operations,  viz.  teaching, 
learning,  and  employing,  pcrformable  in  rela- 
tion to  that  work. 

Of  these  operations,  teaching  and  learning 
are  correlative  ; and,  for  the  reception  of  any 
improvement,  of  which  tlic  mode  of  perform- 
ing them  is  .susceptible,  they  must  wait  hand 
in  hand.  But,  in  both  tliese  instances,  im- 
provement considered  as  applied  to  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  imi)rovement  considered  as 
applied  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  learning, 
are  perfectly  distinguishable. 

In  regard  to  employing,  on  the  occasion  of 
improvements,  relative  to  the  employing  the 
Work,  improvements  considered  as  made  in 
the  work  itself,  and  improvements  considered 
as  made  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  employing 
it  in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of  dis- 
course, will  be  apt  to  coincide,  and  become 
difficultly,  if  at  all  distinguishable. 


CIIABTER  IV. 

propkhties  desirabt.f,  in  a language. 
Sectio.v  I. 

TJhision  and  Enumeration  of  JJesirabh 
P ropertie.1. 

Of  what  use  (it  may  be  asked)  i.s  this  topic 
language  and  langiiages,  each  particular  lan- 
guage, and  the  aggregate  mass  of  signs  com- 
posed of  all  languages  put  together,  are  every- 
where '.vhat  they  are.  Every  man  must  lake  i 
them  as  he  finds  them.  By  no  man,  be  his 
own  language  iu  jiarticular,  be  all  languages  ! 
in  general,  ever  r.c  ill  ada’oted  to  the.  end.')  of  ; 


language,  say,  in  one  word,  ever  so  bad,  can 
any  of  them  be  made  better  tlmn  it  is. 

To  a considerable  extent  these  observations 
will  be  found  no  less  just  than  obvious,  not 
but  that  some  points,  ’lowever,  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, be  seen,  in  relation  to  which  observa- 
tions may  be  brought  to  view,  such  as  will  be 
found  not  altogether  unproductive  of,  or  in- 
capable of  being  applied  to,  practical  use. 

1.  Occasions  are  not  altogether  unexampled 
in  which  a man  has  the  choice  of  the  language 
he  will  make  use  of.  Ou  such  occasions,  if 
any  doubt  should  arise  which  of  them  to  em- 
ploy, he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  which 
of  them,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose. 

2.  Be  the  language,  in  the  use  of  which  he 
has  been  principally  bred, — be,  in  a word,  lii.s 
native  language,  what  it  may,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  him  to  be  apprized  iu  what  degree  the 
qualities  desirable  in  language  are  posse.ssed 
by  it.  Wl>y  ? That  in  respect  to  them  he 
may  employ  it  to  the  most  advantage, — that 
he  may,  ou  every  occasion,  be  able  to  endue 
his  language  with  these  several  desirable  pro- 
perties, and  that  in  the  proportions  which,  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  are  best  adapted  to 
use. 

3.  AVild  as  at  first  mention  the  notion  may 
appear,  upon  the  list  of  these  qualities  articles 
may  be  brought  to  view,  iu  relation  to  which 
improvement  may  be  seen  to  be  a result,  the 
contributing  to  which,  iu  one  way  or  other, 
is  not  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  individual 
hands.  In  so  far  as,  iu  the  instance  of  this  or 
that  nation,  the  language  in  uiiiver.sal  use 
shall  have  beeu  recognised  as  labouring  iu  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  under  this  or  that 
imperfection  correspondent  and  opposite  to 
any  one  or  more  of  these  desirable  properties, 
it  may  be  seen  wliether  in  any,  and  what 
degree,  th.it  imperfection  may  be  susceptible 
of  a remedy,  and  in  what  ways  and  degrees  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  con- 
tribute to  the  application  of  such  remedy. 

In  a certain  sense  every  man  has  power 
over  bis  own  style  ; at  any  rate,  whatsoever 
be  the  language  wliicb  be  employs,  his  style 
is  such  as  he  has  made  it. 

A language  is  the  aggregate  of  the  sig- 
nificant signs  employed  by  all  the  several 
individuals  that  use  that  language. 

To  know  what  are  the  properties  desira’de 
in  a language  is,  therefore,  to  know  the  pjo- 
perties  desirable  in  the  sum  of  the  discourses 
used  by  all  those  several  individuals  on  all  tlie 
different  purposes  and  occasions  taken  to- 
gether, for  and  on  which  they  can  have  need 
to  nse  the  language. 

.Some  properties  will  be  alike  desirable,  or, 
at  any  rate,  de.sirable  to  all  purposes  and  on 
all  occasions  without  distinction ; for  other 
uvojierties  the  demand  applies  not  to  all  pur- 
poses and  occa.sions  witliout  di.stinction,  but 
r.rincinally  and  exclusively  to  certain  purposes 
■■»cd  vcc:isio)is. 
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These  properties  SU'C  distinguishable  into 
three  difTercut  classes,  viz.  1.  The  hiforwation- 
regarding  ; 2.  The  watioB-regarding  ; 3.  The 
purj  os«-iegardiiig. 


I.  The  information-YCgo.Tdh)g ; i.  e.  pro- 
perties desirable  for  the  commuiiication  of  the 
information,  for  which  language  is  employed; 
that  is  to  say,  whatsoever  be  the  language  by 
means  of  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  convey 
it,  the  persons  by  whom,  the  persons  to  whom, 
the  occasions  on  which,  and  the  purposes  for 
which,  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  conveyed. 

('  1.  Obscurity. 

2.  Ambiguity. 

3.  Uudefinedness, 

i.  e.  w.aut  of  dis- 
tinctness between 

1.  CIearne.ss,as  opposed  to -I  the  limits  of  the 


ideadesigimted  by 
the  word  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  seve- 
ral circumjacent 
.ideas. 


2.  Correctness. 

3.  Copiousness,  as  opposed  to  scantiness. 

4.  Complete)ie.ss,  or  say,  all-comprchensivc- 
ncss. 

5.  Non-Redundance — i.  e.  exemption  from  use- 
le.ss  terms,  inflections,  and  modifications, 
as  opposed  to  abundance  in  useless  terms, 
inflections,  and  modifications. 

6.  Conciseness,  or  say,  compactness  or  com- 
pressedness,  as  opposed  to  difiuseness. 


II.  The  Kation-regarding  class  of  proper- 
ties, or, — properties  desirable  in  a language  in 
comparison  with  other  languages, — meaning 
here,  by  a language,  and  the  language,  the  ag- 
gregate composed  of  all  the  words  habitually 
employed  by  a certain  aggregate  of  persons,  in 
whose  instance  this  habit  of  employing  the 
same  aggregate  of  words  for  all  purposes  of 
social  intercoui-se,  causes  tl.em  to  be  spoken 
of  as  haninfi  the  same  language. 

1.  Pronunciability,  as  opposed  to  difBculty  of 
utterance. 

2.  Melodiousue.ss,as  oppo.sed  to  unharmonious- 
ness. 

3.  I>I.scibility,  or  say,  capacity  of  being  easily 
learned. 

4.  D.icibility,  or  say,  capacity  of  being  easily 
taught. 

5.  Mcliorubility,  or  say,  perfectibility,  capa- 
city of  being  easily  improved. 

6.  Decorability,  or  ornamentability,  as  opposed 
to  baldness. 


III.  The  jJMrposri-regardiug  class,  i.  e.  pro- 
perties de.sirable,  this  or  that  one  of  them,  or 
this  or  that  other  of  them,  in  the  language,  or 
say,  discourse,  employed  according  to  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  and  purpose  for  which,  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

1.  Impressiveness,  as  opposed  to  feeMene.ss. 

A.  Digoicy. 


3.  Patheticalness,  or  say,  aptitude  for  exciting 
tender  emotions. 

If  the  above  qualities  be  termed  desirable 
properties  of  the  first  order,  those  properties 
which  are  conducive  to  the  investing  a lan- 
guage with  this  or  that  property  of  the  first 
order,  may  be  termed  desirable  properties  of 
the  second  order. 

Suhservient,  or,  say  conducive,  to  the  pri- 
mary properties  of  discihility  and  docibility, 
are, — 

1.  Giving  expression  by  means  of  .a  small  as 
effoctnally  as  by  means  of  a larger  number  of 
inflectioiLS  to  the  idea  in  que.=tion. 

2.  Facility  of  admitting  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  words  into  one. 

Considered  as  apjjlied  to  language  in  gene- 
ral, that  is,  to  every  lar.guage  without  distinc- 
tion, every  one  of  these  qualities  is  liable  to 
have  place  in  different  do/rees.  Not,  perhaps, 
in  any  one  existing  language  is  every  one  of 
these  qualities  possessed  in  a degree  equal  to 
the  highest  in  which  it  could  be  conceived  to 
be  pos.sessed  of  them  respectively  ; at  the 
same  time,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  instaiicc  of  any 
one  of  tlicm  can  it  be  said,  with  correctness, 
that  there  is  any  one  of  these  qualities  wliich 
is  not,  in  any  degree,  to  be  found  applicable 
to  it. 


Section  II. 

Of  Cleca'iicfs. 

With  equal  riglit,  tw'o  di.stingnishable, 
though  nearly  related  qualities  may  claim  to 
ho  represented  by  this  word,  viz.  exemption 
from  ambiguity,  and  exemption  from  obscurity, 
both  of  them  negative  ones. 

1.  Tlie  case  in  which  has  place,  is 

where,  after  the  discourse  has  presented  itself 
to,  and  has  been  received  by,  sense,  two  dis- 
tinguishable acceptations  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind,—  two  distinguishable,  ami 
accordingly  distingui.slicd  imports,  between 
which  the  judgment  liesitatcs,  unable  to  deter- 
mine wliich  of  the  two  it  was  that  was  intended 
.sliould  be  presented  and  received. 

By  the  strict  and  original  import  of  the 
word  ambiguity,  the  number  of  these  iinporfs 
is  confined  to  two, — hut  in  its  application  this 
explanation  may  be  extended  to  any  greater 
number  of  imports,  so  as  they  be  determinate. 
In  practice  it  is  seldom  between  more  than 
two  that  the  mind  will  have  to  hesitate. 

2.  Tlie  ease  in  which  obscurity  has  place, 
is  w'hcro,  after  the  discourse  has  been  received 
by  sense,  the  mind,  for  a greater  or  less  length 
of  time,  finds  itself  unable  to  fix  upon  any  de- 
terminate import,  as  hasdug  been  iiiteudod  to 
be  conveyed ; and  if,  after  continuing  for  a 
greater  or  less  lengtli  of  time,  the  endeavc-ur 
is  given  up  as  hopeless,  the  obscurity  of  the 
discourse  becomes,  with  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  question,  viz.  the  individual  by  whom 
it  is  thus  taken  in  hand,  converted  for  a tinie, 
at  least,  into  unintelligibility. 
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Obscurity,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tlie  superlative  or  highest  point  of 
ambiguity ; ambiguity  having  place  to  tlie  wid- 
est extent.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  ambi- 
guity in  its  stricter  sense,  between  two,  or  some 
other  small  number  of  imports,  and  these  deter- 
minate ones,  that  the  mind  hesitates,  but  be- 
tween all,  or  rather  among  all,  imaginable  ones. 

The  greater  the  number  is  of  the  words  that 
are  employed  in  the  expression  of  a given  im- 
jiort,  the  less  clear  is  the  discourse  which  they 
compose.  Take  an  entire  paragraph,  take  any 
one  of  the  sentences  of  which  it  is  composed, — 
to  whatsoever  purpose  the  mass  of  discourse 
in  question  is  considered  as  a whole,  till  the 
last  word  has  been  heard  or  read,  and  under- 
stood, obscurity,  of  a shade  more  or  less  deep, 
covers  every  part  of  it.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  sooner  the  mind  has  gone  over  the  whole, 
the  sooner  this  obscurity  is  dispelled,  and  the 
less  there  is  of  it,  the  sooner  it  is  gone  through 
with. 

Sectio.n  III. 

0/  Conciseness. 

The  conciseness  of  an  expression  is  inversely 
as  the  number  of  words  employed  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  it. 

The  uses  of  this  property  are, — 

I.  When  the  signs  employed  are  of  the  im- 
permanent kind,  such  as  words  spoken, — sav- 
ing in  the  article  of  time,  of  time  employed  in 
utterance  and  reception,— in  speaking  and 
hearing. 

II.  When  they  are  of  the  permanent  kind, 
1 , saving  in  the  article  of  time  employed  in 
reading ; 2,  saving  in  the  expense  of  giving 
birth  and  preservation  to  these  same  perma- 
nent signs  ; in  the  expense  of  the  substraction 
and  colouring  matter  for  writing,  printing,  and 
engraving,  or  the  like. 

III.  To  a certain  degree  co7iciscness,  as  above 
expressed,  is  contributory  to  clearness;  that  is 
to  say,  the  want  of  it  is  contributory  to  the  ab- 
sence of,  or  is  opposite  to,  clearness, — is  con- 
tributory, at  any  rate,  to  obscurity,  and  it  may 
be  to  ambiguity. 

IV.  ConciseneSrS  is,  in  many  instances,  con- 
tributory to  impressiveness. 

V.  To  apprehensibility. 

VI.  To  retainableness, — thus  Horace, 

Quicquid  prxeipies,  esto  brevis : ut  cito  dicta 

Fercipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  tideles. 

Jje  Arte  Foet.,  8o5-33G. 

Two  br.anches  of  art  and  science,  or  say,  two 
subject  matters  of  knowledge  there  are,  in  its 
application  to  which,  the  usefulness  and  im- 
poi-taucc  of  conciseness  is  prodigious.  These 
are,  1,  Law ; 2,  Posology  or  (to  employ  the 
word  which,  nnexpressive  as  it  is,  is  the  only 
oiie  as  yet  in  use)  mathematics ; — yet  prodi- 
gious as  is  this  importance,  scarcely  has  it  been 
taken  for  the  subject  of  observation ; and  in- 

Voc.  Vlll. 


deed  as  applied  to  posology,  namely  to  the 
arithmetical  branch  of  it,  it  seems  t*  have 
hitherto  altogether  escaped  notice. 

Of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  means  of 
algebra,  abbreviation  has  been  one  main,  not 
to  say  the  principal,  instrument.  Abbrevia- 
tion productive  of  conciseness, — the  act  of  giv- 
ing, in  a degree  more  or  less  considerable,  to 
the  discourse  in  question,  the  property  of  con- 
ciseness. 

That  compressedness  is  of  use  not  only  im- 
mediately, and  on  its  own  account,  but  medi- 
ately and  in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of 
clearness,  has  been  already  intimated ; — in  what 
way  it  is  so,  may  now  have  been  observed. 

Section  IV. 

Facility  of  Utterance,  or  say  Pronunciability. 

Though  in  the  field  of  causality  intimately 
connected  with  melodiousness,  this  quality  is 
in  its  nature,  and  thence  in  idea,  sufficiently 
distinguishable  from  it.  In  proportion  as,  to 
produce  it  requires  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  and  on  that  occasion  effort  is  accord- 
ingly employed,  the  fact  of  its  being  employed 
naturally  becomes  perceptible,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  it  is  actually  perceived ; and  iu  propor- 
tion as  iu  the  bosom  of  the  speaker  uneasiness 
is,  or  by  the  hearer  is  supposed  to  have  place, 
by  the  force  of  sympathy,  the  like  effect  is,  iu 
his  own  bo.som,  apt  to  take  place. 

That  in  the  formation  of  language  in  general, 
melodiousness  and  facility  of  utterance,  taken 
together,  have  actually,  in  the  character  of 
ends,  been  generally  aimed  at,  is  a matter  of 
fact  that  may  be  stated  as  perceptible  in  the 
history  of  some  languages,  and  it  is  supposed 
in  a degree  more  or  less  considerable  iu  the 
history  of  every  language. 

In  every  known  language,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  changes  in  structure  are  observable  ; 
and  iu  every  instance  these  changes  appear 
to  have  had  for  their  cause,  a general  endea- 
vour towards  the  giving  to  the  instrument  of 
discourse  these  agreeable  qualities  in  a con- 
tinually increasing  degree. 

Section  V. 

Of  Melodiousness,  or  say  Harmoniousness. 

By  each  of  these  terms  is  meant  the  pro- 
perty of  producing,  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear,  a sensation  of  an  agreeable  cast  in  the 
mind. 

Applied  to  different  species  of  discourse,  i.  e. 
to  discourse  considered  as  employed  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  melodiousness  or  harmonious- 
ness,* whichsoever  be  the  term,  presents  two 


* In  the  word  harinonioicsness  may  he  seen  a 
source  of  ambiguity,  from  which  the  word  melodi- 
ousness is  free  ; applied  to  the  aggregates  of  musi- 
cal sounds,  harmony  has,  in  contradistinction  to 
melody,  been  in  these  irrodem  times  applied  to  the 
case  in  which  sounds  more  than  one  are  purposely 
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ideas  somewhat  different,  though  differing 
rather  iu  degree  than  in  any  other  particular. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
scale  may  be  designated  by  the  terms  positive 
and  ne<jative.  A sort  of  medium  being  assumed 
—any  point  being  taken  at  pleasure,  as  and  for 
the  middle  point, — positive  melodiousness  has 
place  when  the  degree  of  that  quality  is  con- 
sidered as  being  above  that  middle  point, 
negative  melodiousness,  when  the  situation  of 
the  degree  in  question  is  considered  as  being 
below  that  point. 

In  the  discourse  in  question,  what  de.gree  of 
this  quality  is  required  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  discourse,  i.  e.  upon  the  purpose 
and  the  occasion  on  which  the  discourse  is  em- 
ployed. 

1.  In  the  case  of  poetry,  in  so  far  as  rhythm, 
i.  e.  the  succession  of  measured  sounds,  is  con- 
sidered as  entering  into  the  composition  of  it, 
melodiousness,  on  the  positive  side  of  the  scale, 
is  universally  understood  as  essential  and  in- 
dispensable ; in  the  case  of  the  art  and  labour 
of  the  composer,  one  great  object  is  the  secur- 
ing the  undiscontinued  existence  of  it. 

2.  In  the  case  of  tha  t sort  of  poetry  in  which 
rhythm  is  not  employed,  and  of  which  the 
agreeableness  is  understood  to  depend  on  the 
intercourse  between  the  imagination  of  the 
author  and  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  me- 
lodiousness, in  the  positive  degree,  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  discourse  ; but  the  quantum 
of  the  pleasure  produced  cannot  but  be  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  degree  in  which  this 
quality  has  been  conferred  on  it ; and,  at  any 
rate,  by  any  positive  degree  of  the  opposite 
quality — unmelodiousness  or  unharmonious- 


produced  simulfanr.omfy ; and  this  for  the  express 

fmrpose  of  distinguishing  the  case  from  that  of  me- 
ody,  in  which  the  like  sounds  are  not  considered 
otherwise  than  exhibiting  themselves  in  succes- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  melodiousness,  if 
employed  on  the  occasion  here  in  question,  viz. 
sounds  considered  as  the  vehicles  of  thought  and  as 
the  instruments  of  converse,  seems  exposed  to  an 
objection  from  which  the  word  hamioniousaess 
when  applied  to  the  same  subject  is  free  ; by  the 
word  melody,  the  case  where  the  sounds  employed 
are  standing  with  reference  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  that  belongs  to  the  sounds  called  musical, 
is  brought  to  view  ; a sort  of  relation,  in  which, 
except  with  reference  to  each  other  in  the  particu- 
lar case  of  their  being,  as  the  phrase  is,  set  to  music, 
the  sounds  employed  as  instruments  of  discourse 
do  not  stand  to  each  other. 

Moreover,  in  this  case,  in  further  justification  of 
the  use  of  the  word  harmony,  an  observation  that 
may  be  made,  is,  that  in  its  original  acceptation 
ij/Mwa,  the  Greek  word,  of  which  the  English 
word  harmony  is  a copy,  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  adaptation,  and  whether  on  the  occasion 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  a number  of  sounds, 
the  pleasure  derived  from  simultaneity  be  or  be 
not  added  to  the  pleasure  produced  by  succession, 
adaptation  has  equal  place, — it  is  upon  adaptation 
that  the  production  of  the  agreeable  effect  depends. 


ness — the  design  cannot  but  be  proportionally 
counteracted. 

3.  Iu  the  case  of  public  speaking — of  a.  speech 
delivered  to  or  before  a public  assembly— 
though  the  melody  or  harmony  is  of  a different 
cast  from  what  it  is  of,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
music,  or  even  that  of  poetry,  metrical  or  un- 
metrical ; and  though  positive  harmoniousness 
enter  not  here,  as  there,  into  the  very  essence 
of  the  purpose,  yet  to  that  purpose,  as  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  of  this  quality,  iu  so  far 
as  obtainable,  an  extraordinary  share,  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  it,  conducive  ; and, 
at  any  rate,  by  any  such  deficiency  as  leaves 
the  degree  below  the  middle  point,  the  pur- 
pose cannot  but  be,  iu  a proportionate  degree, 
counteracted. 

4.  In  a word,  there  is  not  perhaps  that 
imaginable  occasion  on  which,  by  the  degree 
of  harmoniousness  or  unharmoniousness  apper- 
taining to  the  discourse,  its  efficiency,  with  re- 
lation to  the  design  of  it,  be  that  design  what 
it  may,  may  not  in  some  degree  be  influenced. 

Tliis  connexion,  viz.  between  the  efficiency 
of  a discourse  and  the  harmoniousness  of  it, 
when  indicated,  howsoever  clear  and  indisput- 
able, is  in  no  small  degree  apt  to  be  un- 
observed. 

Speaking  of  the  admiration  universally  be- 
stowed upon  Shakspeare,  it  is  to  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
to  any  other  feature  of  excellence  in  the  works 
of  that  author,  that  Mrs  Montague  attributes 
the  effect.  * When  this  observation  first  made 
its  appearance,  the  character  of  originality 
was,  it  is  believed,  very  generally  attributed 
to  it ; at  any  rate,  the  quality  in  question  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  author  of  these  pages  in 
that  same  character,  and  the  observation  as 
one  which,  though,  when  once  presented,  the 
justice  of  it  was  felt,  had  not  till  then  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind. 

Section  VI. 

Of  Ornahility  or  Decorability. 

Whatsoever  be  the  import  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  by  the  mere  conveyance  of  that  im- 
port alone,  nothing  which  can  with  propriety 
be  termed  ornament,  (unless  it  be  in  so  far  as 
harmoniousness,  and  those  other  intrinsic  qua- 
lities are  considered  in  that  light,)  can  be  given 
to  the  discourse  by  which  that  import  is  endea- 
voured to  be  conveyed. 

Saving  the  above  exceptions,  whatsoever 
therefore  of  ornament  can  be  given  to  a dis- 
course, will  be  given  by  the  conveyance  of 
some  ideas  which  are  not  essential  to  the  main 
or  direct  purpose,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  essential  to  it.  Of  some  ideas,  not  essen- 
tial to  the  main  purpose,  will  the  matter  of 
ornament  be  composed. 

Of  that  matter  of  ornament,  the  exhibition 
and  conveyance  may  be  performed  either  by 


* Essay  on  Shakspeare. 
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and  with,  or  even  without,  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  words  which,  if  nothing  in  the 
way  of  ornament  were  conveyed,  or  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  would  have  been  employed. 

In  what  manner  matter  of  ornament,  as  ex- 
pressed by  additional  words  designed  for  that 
purpose,  may  be  added  to  discourse,  is  a topic 
that  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work. 
According  to  the  general  nature  of  the  end 
proposed  by  the  discourse,  it  belongs  to  the 
head  of  Rhetoric  or  Poetry. 

The  case  which  alone  belongs  in  any  way 
to  the  present  design,  is  that  in  which,  in  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  ornament,  no  greater 
number  of  words  is  employed  than  would  or 
might  have  been  employed,  had  no  such  de- 
sign been  entertained,  nor  any  such  effect  been 
produced. 

Under  the  present  head,  one  very  general 
observation  may  have  its  use. 

This  is, — that  so  long  as  no  addition  is  made 
to  the  number  of  the  words  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  employed,  the  addition  of  any 
ideas,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  in  some  par- 
ticular and  assignable  way  of  a positively  dis- 
pleasing nature,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  to 
produce  uneasiness  in  some  positive  and  as- 
signable shape,  will  operate  as  ornament,  and 
have  the  effect  of  producing,  i.  e.  at  any  rate 
a tendency  to  produce,  pleasure. 

Of  this  pleasure  the  cause  has  been  already 
brought  to  view.  Among  the  qualities  desir- 
able in  language,  that  of  corapressedncss  has 
in  its  place  been  brought  to  view.  Communi- 
cation of  ideas  being  the  benefit  which  it  is  the 
nature  and  design  of  discourse  to  confer,  and 
the  time  and  labour  employed  (on  the  one 
hand  in  the  utterance,  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
hearing  or  reading,  and,  in  both  cases,  in  the 
considering  the  discourse)  not  being  increased, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  remaining 
the  same,  whatsoever  ideas  can,  without  any 
addition  to  that  price,  be  imparted  and  re- 
ceived, are,  with  relation  to  the  mind  of  the 
receiver,  so  much  clear  gain. 

The  mind  is  thus  led  to  the  subject  of  asso- 
ciation— of  the  associations  that  have  place 
among  ideas. 

1.  What  are  the  sorts  of  ideas  which,  in 
the  character  of  main  or  principal  ideas,  are 
wont  to  have  others  associated  with  them  in 
the  character  of  accessory  ones  ? 

2.  What  are  the  ideas  which,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  accessory  ones,  are  respectively  wont 
to  be  associated  with  these  principal  ones  2 

3.  In  what  cases  association  is  wont  to  be 
productive  of  an  immediately  pleasant  or  other- 
wise beneficial  effect. 

4.  In  what  cases,  if  any,  of  a pernicious  effect  ? 

5.  By  what  means  any  unpleasant,  or  in 
any  other  way  pernicious  effect,  produced  or 
producible  by  such  association,  may  be  put  an 
end  to  or  prevented  ? 


Section  VII. 

Of  Impressiteness  or  Force. 

By  the  word  impressiveness  is  meant  to  be 
brought  to  view  the  degree  in  which,  so  far  as 
depends  upon  the  general  structure  of  it, — and 
not  upon  any  particular  talent  of  the  indivi- 
dual by  whom,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it 
happens  to  be  employed,  nor  yet  upon  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which,  on  that  occasion,  it 
is  employed, — the  nature  of  the  language  in 
question  affords,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
be  it  what  it  may,  and,  with  relation  to  the 
purpose  in  question,  be  it  what  it  may,  the 
means  and  probability  of  accomplishing  that 
purpose. 

In  the  nature  of  the  purpose  may  be  seen  a 
circumstance,  on  which  the  form  in  which  this 
quality  presents  itself  cannot  but  be  more  or 
less  dependent. 

The  time  at  which  the  purpose  is  designed 
to  be  accomplished,  what  is  it  with  reference 
to  the  time  at  which  the  discourse  is  uttered ! 
Is  it  present  or  future?  If  future,  more  or 
less  near  or  remote?  The  faculty  proposed  to 
be  operated  upon,  what  is  it  ?— the  intellectual 
alone,  or  the  volitional  also  ? And  if  the  voli- 
tional, by  what  means? — by  the  affections  in  a 
temperate  state,  or  by  the  affections  operating 
in  a warm  or  in  an  inflamed  state  ? In  a 
word,  by  the  passions?  On  the  modifications 
brought  to  view  by  these  questions,  will  de- 
pend, in  some  measure,  not  only  the  degree, 
but  the  mode,  of  the  sort  of  impressiveness 
best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  purpose. 

In  so  far  as  time/utare,  is  the  time  at  which 
the  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
portion  in  question  of  that  time  is  remote,  the 
memory  is  the  subject  on  which  the  impression 
requires  to  be  made  ; and  thus  far,  as  applied 
to  a portion  of  discourse,  impressive?iess  coin- 
cides with  fitness  for  being  held  in  remem- 
brance. 

If  it  be  on  the  passions  that  the  impression 
is  proposed  to  be  made,  the  present  will  be  the 
portion  of  time,  more  particularly  looked  to 
for  making  it. 

Be  the  purpose  what  it  may,  of  which  of 
these  sorts  it  may,  how  it  is  that  the  strength, 
and  thence  the  depth  of  the  impression  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  structure  of  the  language,  is 
an  inquiry  that  will  call  for  consideration  as 
we  advance.* 

At  present,  all  that  seems  suited  to  this 
place  is, — that  in  most  cases  impressiveness 
depends  upon,  or  is  promoted  by,  clearness,  in 
so  far  as  clearness  stands  opposed  to  ambigui- 
ty, and  likewise,  in  all  cases,  by  compressed- 
ness 

Section  VIII. 

Of  Dignity. 

By  dignity,  is  here  to  be  understood,  that 


* See  chap.  v.  sect.  viii. 
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tjuality  or  character  in  a man’s  style,  which  is 
the  result  of  its  being  such  as  to  convey  to  the 
liearer  or  reader  the  idea  of  self-possession  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  or  writer  ; the  idea  of 
his  having  acquired  a mastery  over  the  subject 
which  he  has  taken  in  hand,  whatsoever  it  be, 
or  at  the  least,  of  his  having  settled  and  ar- 
ranged his  thoughts  concerning  it. 

This  quality  may  be  termed  a secondary 
one,  as  being  a quality,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a 
collateral  result,  produced  without  any  separ- 
ate and  additional  causes,  by  virtue  of  some 
of  those  which  are  requisite  for  securing  to 
the  style  the  qualities  of  clearness  and  im- 
pressiveness. 

Of  strength  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  dignity  of  style  is  a natural 
consequence,  and  by  that  means  a sign. 

The  signs  of  strength  of  mind  are  exhibited 
in  a man’s  style  in  greater  or  less  perfection, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  clear  of  certain  marks, 
which  may  be  considered  as  symptoms  of 
weakness. 

Under  one  or  other  of  two  denominations, 
viz.  1.  laxity;  and,  2.  fumbling;  the  principal 
symptoms  of  weakness  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  comprehended. 

1.  Laxity. — In  what  improprieties  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words  ambiguity 
and  obscurity  take  their  rise,  have  been 
shown  in  the  several  preceding  sections. 
But,  as  it  is  with  the  several  other  imper- 
fections, which  stand  opposed  to  the  several 
qualities  desirable  in  language,  so  is  it  with 
these, — no  man,  who,  with  equal  facility,  could 
exclude  them  from  his  discourse,  would  leave 
the  marks  of  them  to  appear  in  it  and  deface 
it.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  seen  to  be  defaced  by  these  imper- 
fections, is  the  degree  of  weakness  under  which 
his  mind  is  seen  to  labour. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  atnhiyuify 
and  obscurity  of  style  are  symptoms  of  laxity 
and  weakness;  clearness  and  impressiveness  are 
signs  of  strength. 

2.  Fumbling. — This  is  the  natural  result,  and 
by  that  means  a symptom  of  icant  of  preparation. 

When  the  field  which  a man  has  to  travel 
over  is  new  to  him,  he  finds  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  picking  up  as  he  goes  the  opinions 
which  he  sees  reason  to  deliver,  and  the  e.v- 
pressions  which,  in  the  delivering  of  them,  he 
employs.  The  consequence  is,  that  no  sooner 
has  he  pitched  upon  one  opinion,  and  clothed 
it  in  such  expressions  as  at  the  moment  have 
presented  themselves,  than  he  finds  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  they  are  deficient  in  re- 
spect of  correctness  or  completeness.  Hence 
come  clause  after  clause,  having  for  their  ob- 
jects the  producing  the  effects  of  ampliation, 
restriction,  or  modification,  or,  in  one  word, 
amendment. 

Besides,  and  again,  and  this  too,  and  more- 
over, it  is  by  words  of  this  sort  that  the  symp- 
tom of  weakness,  here  called  fumbling,  is  be- 
trayed. 


In  some  cases,  the  seat  of  this  disease  may 
be  found  in  single  terms;  in  other  cases,  the 
whole  proposition,  or  the  whole  paragraph,  or 
in  a word  the  whole  argument,  must  be  ex- 
amined before  the  nature  of  the  disease  be- 
comes apparent,  and  thence  before  the  proper 
mode  of  cure  can  be  ascertained. 

Instances  of  fumbling,  as  perceptible  in  the 
character  of  single  terms,  are, — species  of 
things  picked  up  on  the  spot,  and  brought  to 
view,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  happened  to  present  themselves. 
If  a correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  had  been  taken,  some  generic  term,  in 
tlie  import  of  which,  the  inqiort  of  all  these 
several  specific  terms,  or  at  least  of  such  of 
them  as  belonged  properly  to  the  occasion, 
would  have  been  included,  would  have  been 
employed.  By  this  means,  a number  of  repe- 
titions, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  these 
specific  terms,  minus  one,  would  have  been 
simred ; and  if,  for  greater  clearness,  it  had 
been  deemed  advisable  to  present  separately 
to  view  the  idea  designated  by  these  specific 
terms,  or  any  of  them,  for  producing  that  ef- 
fect, so  many  single  Avoids,  with  the  requisite 
small  assortment  of  connectives  for  stringing 
them  together,  might  have  sufficed ; and  in- 
stead of  being  weakened  by  correction  after 
correction,  the  first  impression  Avould,  by  .so 
many  exemplifications,  illustrations,  and  cor- 
roberatioms,  have  been  rendered  stronger  and 
stronger. 

Proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  adequate 
preparation,  is  the  degree  in  which  want  of 
preparation  is  apt  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
thence  where  it  betrays  itself,  the  degree  in 
which  it  appears  excusable.  And  conversely. 
— Proportioned  to  the  facility  of  adequate  pre- 
paration, is  the  degree  in  which  CAudent  Avant 
of  preparation  as  evidenced  by  its  symptoms, 
viz.  laxity  and  fumbling  is  apt  to  render  itself 
offensiA’e  and  discreditable. 

In  every  spoken  discour.se,  in  general,  Avaut 
of  adequate  preparation,  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  unaA'oidable  than  in  any  written  discourse. 
In  a spoken  discourse,  laxity  and  fumbling  arc 
accordingly  more  excusable  and  less  offensive 
than  in  a Avritten  discourse. 

Section  IX. 

Mutual  Relation  of  the  Properties  Desirable 
and  U itdesirable  in  Language. 

I.  Clearness,  conciseness,  and  correctness ; 
with  their  opposites,  obscurity,  ambiguity,  &c., 
— their  relation. 

While  obscurity  lasts,  the  signs  employed 
call  up  no  idea  signified. 

While  indistinctness  la^t?.  the  sign  presents, 
along  with  the  idea  intei'ded  to  be  presented 
and  conveyed,  another  idea,  betAveen  Avhich 
two  the  boundaries  are  not  defined  and  ascer- 
tained. 

While  ambiguity  lasts,  the  sign  presents, 
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along  with  the  idea  intended  to  be  presented 
and  conveyed,  another  idea  whicli  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  presented  and  conveyed,  but 
between  which  and  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  the  boundaries  are  sufficiently  defi- 
nite and  ascertained. 

When  incorrectness  has  place,  instead  of  the 
idea  intended  to  be  presented  and  conveyed,  is 
presented  and  conveyed  an  idea  which  was 
not  intended  to  be  presented  and  conveyed. 

Wlien,  and  in  so  far  as  non-completeness 
has  place,  either  an  idea  or  ideas  which  were 
designed  to  have  place,  or  an  idea  or  ideas  in 
regard  to  whicli  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
take  place  fail  to  take  place. 

Thus  it  is  that  comprehensiveness  has  two 
senses — a negative  and  a positive  sense, accord- 
ing as  the  standard  of  reference  is  an  idea  which 
already  has  place  in  the  mind  of  some  person 
or  persons,  or  an  idea  which,  till  the  discourse 
in  question  was  uttered,  or  at  least  framed, 
never  yet  had  place  ; in  the  first  case,  the  im- 
perfection has  place,*  and  non-comprehensive- 
ness is  the  name;  in  the  other  case  perfection 
has  place,  and  comprehensiveness  is  the  name 
of  that  perfection. 

In  so  far  as  non-conciseness,  or  say  non- 
compressedness,  or  say  verbosity,  has  place, 
utterance  is  given  to  signs  other  than  those 
by  which  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
'might  have  been  expressed,  though  perhaps 
m a manner  not  quite  so  free  from  obscurity, 
ambiguity,  and  indistinctness,  or  say  iudeter- 
minateuess. 

Compactness  supposes  ideas  more  than  one  : 
perhaps  propositions  more  than  one  : opposite 
to  compactness  is  non-compactness,  or  say  per- 
haps desultoriness. 

in  so  far  as  <lesultoriness,  or  say  non-com- 
paetness  has  place,  the  propositions  or  portions 
of  discourse,  instead  of  being  placed  in  conti- 
guity, are  placed  at  a distance,  more  or  less 
great,  from  one  another,  other  ideas,  one  or 
more,  being  placed  between  them. 

Between  the  two  desirable  qualities  of  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  there  is  a perpetual  re- 
pugnancy, q,  perpetual  competition, — taking 
each  of  them  at  its  maximum,  even  an  abso- 
lute incompatibility. 

Between  clearness  and  concisencs:s,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  same  sentence, 
there  exists  the  same  sort  of  incompatibility 
as  between  conciseness  consiilered  as  a quality 
of  each  particular  sentence,  and  conciseness 
considered  as  a quality  of  the  whole  discourse 
of  which  that  and  the  other  sentences  are 
component  members. 

II.  Copiousness,  Conciseness,  Tractibilify — 
their  relation. 

Of  language,  the  use,  and  th.e  sole  use,  being 
the  commmiicatiou  of  ideas,  in  proportion  to 
its  copiousness  will  be  the  usefulness,  and  in  so 
far  the  excellence  of  every  language. 


■*  Viz.,  If  the  discourse  do  rot  embrace  the  idea 
which  is  made  the  standard  of  reference? — ZiV/. 


But  be  the  particular  language  what  it  will, 
at  no  one  point  of  time  will  it  contain  within 
itself  a stock  of  words,  such  as,  w ithout  pre- 
judice to  the  perfection  of  all  these  other  de- 
sirable properties,  shall  be  capable  of  giving 
expression  to  all  the  ideas  for  the  expression 
of  which  a demand  is  capable  of  having  place 
at  a succeeding  point  of  time.  Hence  in  the 
property  of  copiousness,  if  considered  as  a 
constantly  existing  property  or  quality,  the 
idea  of  tractibility  is  necessarily  ineluded. 

Opposite  to  copiousness  is  poverty  or  scan- 
tiness. Scantiness  may  be  distinguished  into 
also/ nil’  and  relat'ny.  Absolute  is  that  which 
has  )>lace  in  .so  far  as  for  the  proposition  for 
which  a man  has  occasion  to  find  expression,  no 
expres.^ion  can  be  found  by  any  means  ; rela- 
tive, whore  such  expression  may  indeed  be 
found,  blit  not  without  prejudice  to  concise- 
ness, to  wit,  by  the  employing,  instead  of  a 
single-worded  term,  in  the  form  of  a nouii- 
substantive,  either  a definition  or  a descrip- 
tion, more  or  less  loose  and  diffuse. 

In  so  far  as  in  language,  copiousness  is  a 
perfection,  scantiness  cannot  but  be  an  imper- 
fection. 

Cojiionsness  may  be  distinguished  into  use- 
ful or  serviceable,  and  useless  or  nnscrviceable. 

In  respect  of  any  given  w'ords,  copiousness 
is  !!crric-,  (il>Ie,  in  so  far  as  to  the  idea  or  pro- 
jiosition  in  question,  without  the  employing  of 
that  word,  expression  cither  cannot  be  given 
at  all,  or  not  without  preponderant  prejudice 
to  this  or  that  other  one  of  the  proper- 
ties desirable  in  language  ; unserviceable  in 
so  far  as  without  preponderant  prejudice  to 
this  or  that  property  desirable  in  language, 
expression  may  be  given  to  the  idea  or  propo- 
sition in  question  Avithout  the  employing  of 
that  word. 

Scantiness  and  nsele.ss  copiousness,  i.  e.  re- 
dundancy, arc  i»roi)erfies  very  capable  of  co- 
existing in  conjunction  Avith  one  another  in 
the  same  langimge. 

In  the  vocabularies  of  the  several  arts,  libe- 
ral and  manual,  in  addition  to  such  as  arc  ser- 
viceable, otliers  Avbicli,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation aboA'c  given  to  the  A\ord,  may,  Avith 
strict  propriety,  be  termed  unserviceable,  will, 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  an  amount  more 
or  less  considerable,  be  found. 

III.  Copiousness  and  simplicity,  their  rela- 
tion. 

1.  As  to  cop\omnc$s.  This  is  a quality  of  a 
positive  aspect,  and  presents  itself  as  the  prin- 
cipal one.  Tlie  main  use  and  pnrpo.se  of  lan- 
guage is  to  exjiross  thoinjht,  by  the  amount  of 
all  u.'-'cful  thought  for  Avhieh  it  is  incapable  of 
affording  an  aucqiiate  expression,  iliercforo. 
any  language  cannoi  bat  be  imperfect  and  in- 
adequate. 

Tliis  ob.'icrvatic.n  will  be  apt  to  .appear  so 
extremely  obvious,  that  all  mention  of  it  may 
I seem  superfluous.  prejudice,  however,  is  to 
be  found  established,  and  that  in  no  small 
I force,  the  haihouring  of  Avhieh'  is  irreconcilc- 
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able  with  the  acknowledgement  of  this  quality 
in  the  character  of  a desirable  one.  The  word 
in  and  by  which  this  prejudice  is  wont  to  find 
utterance  is  purity. 

2.  Simplicity.  In  this  quality  may  be  seen, 
as  it  were,  the  antagonist  of  copiousness ; a 
language  is  copious,  in  so  far  as  it  is  provided, 
furnished,  replete,  with  useful  matter  : it  is 
simple,  in  so  far  as  it  is  unencumbered  with 
matter  which,  being  Jisdess,  is  at  best  superflu- 
ous. 

To  this  purpose,  the  words  of  which  lan- 
guage is  composed  maybe  considered,  1 . 
but  entire  ;.2.  Agyreyateltj  as  put  together  in 
the  composition  of  a sentence  : 3.  Fract  ionally, 
i.  e.  each  of  them  in  respect  of  its  component 
parts.  By  useless  combinations,  by  words 
altogether  useless  j or,  lastly,  by  useless  modi- 
fications of  words,  may  the  simplicity  of  a 
language  be  destroyed.* 

But  allowing  to  the  quality  opposite  to  the 
one  here  in  question  the  character  of  an  im- 
perfection, in  what  way,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
attended  with  any  practical  inconvenience,  in 
a word,  with  positive  uneasiness,  or  with  loss 
of  positive  enjoyment? 

I answer  in  this  way — Whether  it  be  his 
own  native  language,  or  a language  which, 
with  reference  to  him,  is  a foreign  one,  of  no 
part  of  any  language  can  the  use  be  obtained 
by  a man  without  labour ; and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
consumed  either  in  the  learning  or  the  employ- 
ing of  words  or  phrases  that  are  without  use, 
in  so  far  is  a man’s  labour  devoid  of  use.+ 


* In  the  MS.  there  is  here  the  following  N.  B. — 
Add  examples. — 1.  Terms  without  use,  in  many 
instances  technical  professional  terms, — diversity  of 
names  for  the  same  kind  of  act.  2.  Superfluous 
inflections ; example  in  Greek  names  and  verbs. 
Cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  expressed  by  different 
terminations  in  different  dialects.  The  dual  a use- 
less number.  3.  Quere  as  to  useless  combinations 
of  words. 

+ The  less  inflected  languages  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  more  inflected”  languages,  not  only  in 
simplicity  but  in  force.® 

In  the  English,  by  the  separate  auxiliary  words 
by  which  the  modifications  included  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  connected  words,  called  by  grammarians 
the  verb,  are  expressed,  are,  with  great  advantage, 
performed  those  functions,  in  the  performance  of 
which,  terminations  in  prodigious  number  and 
variety  are  employed  in  the  more  inflected  lan- 
guages, viz.  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  their  modern 
derivatives. 

means  of  these  same  instruments  a mucir 
higher  degree  of  force  or  impressiveness  is  possessed 
by  this  same  modern  and  northernly  derived  lan- 
guage. 

Witness  the  words  shall  and  will;  and  the  most 


® The  same  modifications  which,  in  the  least  in- 
flected languages  are  mostly  expressed  by  separate 
words  termed  auxiliaries,  are  in  the  most  inflected 
languages  expressed  by  inseparable  affixes,  viz. 
prefixes  or  suffixes  ; mostly  by  suffi.\es,  more  com- 
monly styled  tenninations. 


Section  X. 

Comparative  Importance  of  these  several  Desir- 
able Qualities, 

Such  as  above,  is  that  which,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a complete,  as  well  as  correct  one  has 
presented  itself  as  a list  of  the  several  quali- 
ties desirable  in  language; 

Good, — it  may  be  said, — desirable  ; but  in 
what  degree,  as  compared  with  one  another  ? 
All  in  equal  degree,  or  in  different  degrees? 

Answer, — different  and  widely  distant  in  the 
scale  of  importance  will  these  several  qualities, 
it  is  believed,  upon  comiiarison  with  each  other, 
be  found. 

Copiousness  and  clearness,  viz.  clearness  from 
ambiguity  and  obscurity, — compared  with  all 
the  several  others,  these  two  qualities  pre- 
sent themselves  as  seated  upon  a lofty  emi- 
nence. 

1.  On  the  highest  point  stands  copiousness. 
It  is  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  copious  that  a 
language  contributes  anything  to  its  end; — to 
any  of  the  modifications  of  which  the  univer- 
sal end,  wellbeiny,  is  susceptible.  Reduce  its 
copiousness,  and  in  proportion  as  you  reduce 
it,  the  height  of  the  place  occupied  by  man,  in 
the  scale  of  being,  is  reduced  from  that  of  a 
member  of  the  best  governed  and  mannered 
community,  down  to  that  of  a barbarian,  of  a 
savage,  of  a beast. 

2.  Next  in  the  order  of  importance,  and  at 
no  great  distance, comes  clearness; — clearness, 
from  the  two  kindred  imperfections  of  ambi- 
guity and  obscurity. 

This,  however,  is  but  as  it  were  a sort  of 
negative  quality  consisting  in  the  absence  of 
two  peculiar  imperfections,  each  of  them 
diminishing,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  benefits 
attached  to  copiousness. 

3.  Upon  a yet  lower  level,  presents  itself 
the  quality  of  impressiveness, — at  any  rate  if 
considered  by  itself,  viz.  as  having  place  no 
otherwise  than  in  a case  in  which,  in  respect 
of  the  article  of  clearness,  no  deficiency  has 
place. 

A circumstance  by  which,  in  so  far  as  im- 
portance-corresponds  with  utility,  the  import- 
ance of  this  quality,  viz.  impressiveness,  may, 
it  should  seem,  be  found  to  experience  no  in- 
considerable reduction,  is  its  liability  to  be 
rendered  subservient  to  pernicious  purposes  in 


imperiously  imperative  mood  expi’essible  by  the 
word  shall. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  quantity  of  verbal  matter 
saved  by  the  employing  the  word  shall  in  its  im- 
perative sense,  that  besides  giving  to  the  English, 
pro  tunto,  a degree  of  simplicity  and  force  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  those  southernly  derived  languages, 
dead  or  living,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  give  to  it 
a degree  of  copiousness  equ.ally  peculiar.  Why  ? 
Because  in  the  expressing  by  means  of  the  neces- 
sary circumlocution  the  import  of  the  imperative 
shall,  so  many  words  would  be  necessary  that  the 
mind  has  not  patience  to  draw  them  cut,  and  so 
they  remain  unoxhibited. 
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a degree  superior  to  that  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  rendered  subservient  to  purposes  of  a 
beneficial  character; — the  greater  the  inten- 
sity of  passion,  the  greater  its  aptitude  to  be 
productive  of  pernicious  consequences,  and  in 
the  case  of  a discourse,  the  object  or  tendency 
of  which  is  to  operate  upon  the  passions,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  its  impressiveness,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  efiiciency  with  which  it 
is  likely  to  operate  upon  the  passions ; — the 
greater  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  passion 
which  it  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it  to 
excite. 

4.  and  5.  Simplicity  and  compressedness, — 
lower  still  is  the  level  on  which  these  two  qua- 
lities present  themselves. 

Of  their  utility,  that  part  which  is  original 
and  intrinsic,  and  which  consists  of  the  saving 
in  time  and  labour,  is  comparatively  incon- 
siderable. 

The  principal  part  consists  of  that  secondary 
and  deritatire  utility  which  is  composed  of, 
and  increased  by,  their  subserviency  to  the 
two  qualities  of  primary  and  intrinsic  utility, 
viz.  clearness  and  impressiteness. 

6.  and  7.  Lowest  of  all  stand  the  two  kin- 
dred qualities  so  nearly  allied  to  purely  physi- 
cal ones,  viz.  melodiousness  and  facility  of  utter- 
ance. 

Melodiousness,— still  more  the  absence  of 
the  opposite  quality,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
considered  as  subservient  to  impressiveness, 
but  for  this  connexion  it  might  perhaps  be  re- 
garded in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a 
foreign  and  accidental  ornament,  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  important  ends  and  uses  of 
language,  and  not  having  application  to  it,  but 
in  two  portions  of  its  field,  viz.  oratory  and 
poetry. 

Even  as  between  these  two,  viz.  melodious- 
ness and  facility  of  utterance, — facility  of  ut- 
terance presents  itself  as  standing  on  one 
account,  in  so  far  as  it  has  place,  in  an  uncom- 
bined state,  manifestly  and  considerably  below 
melodiousness.  By  excellence  in  respect  of 
melodiousness,  other  persons  besides  the  speak- 
er or  writer, — other  persons  to  the  number  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  writer,  there  are  not 
any  limits,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  the  speaker  none 
but  such  as  are  not  narrow  ones,  are  gratified, 
■ — by  deficiency  in  that  same  respect,  propor- 
tionably  more  or  less  displeased  ; — by  facility 
of  utterance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  separable,  and 
exists  separate  from  melodiousness,  one  indi- 
vidual alone,  viz.  the  author,  is  affected,  and 
he  only  in  so  far  as  the  discourse  being  com- 
posed of  signs  of  the  audible  kind,  it  comes 
accordingly  to  be  made  audible. 

Section  XI. 

Of  the  Qualities  desirable  in  Style,  i.  e.  in  Lan- 

yunye,  considered  as  employed  by  this  w that 

Inditidual. 

1.  Simplicity.  2.  Compressedness.  3.  Clear- 
ness. 4.  Impressiveness;  and  5.  Harmonious- 


ness.— Among  the  several  distinguishable  qua- 
lities which  presented  themselves  as  desirable 
in  language  in  general,  in  the  whole  structure 
of  every  language,  by  whatsoever  hands  em- 
ployed, these  five  presented  themselves ; to 
the  case  of  this  or  that  individual,  considered 
as  taking  in  hand  this  or  that  language  in 
particular,  and  applying  it  to  his  own  pur- 
pose, whatsoever  be  that  purpose,  these  same 
five  qualities  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
alike  applicable,  and  with  equal  propriety  and 
advantage. 

Of  the  several  qualities  desirable  in  the  case 
of  language  in  general,  considered  without 
reference  to  an  individual  employer  of  the 
instrument,  there  are  two  others,  viz.  copious- 
ness, and  facility  of  utterance  or  say  prouuucia- 
bility,  which  are  not  thus  applicable. 

1.  Of  these,  copiousness  seems  scarcely  to 
have  any  application  to  the  case  of  an  individual 
speaker  or  writer.  In  his  case  copiousness 
bears  reference  to  the  occasion  and  the  sub- 
ject. Occasions  are  not  wanting  with  refer- 
ence to  which  a sufficient  degree  of  copious- 
ness may  be  exhibited  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  word.*  In  so  far  as  the  language  which 
he  employs  fails  of  being  adapted,  adequately 
adapted,  to  the  subject,  the  most  consummate 
writer  or  speaker  will  not  be  able  to  give  to 
his  style  the  quality  of  copiousness.  In  the 
native  language  of  New  South  Wales,  the  most 
consummate  master  of  the  language  of  that 
country  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  an  intel- 
ligible argument  in  the  English  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  an  action  of  Replevin,  or  on 
what  is  called  a point  of  Practice. 

2.  Pronunciability,  or  Facility  of  Utter 
ance. — In  this  we  have  seen  another  quality, 
the  applicability  of  which  will  be  found  to  be 
confined  to  the  case  of  a whole  language,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  an  individual  con- 
sidered as  making  use  of  it. 

In  so  far  as  the  language  in  which  he  ex- 
presses liimself  affords  a choice,  it  will  natur- 
ally be,  especially  in  this  experienced  and 
polished  age,  among  the  cares  of  every  well 
educated  man,  especially  of  the  poet  and  the 
public  speaker,  to  put  aside  rather  than  look 
out  for  any  of  those  difficultly  pronounce- 
able sounds,  which  the  usage  of  early  times 
happens  to  have  introduced  into  the  language, 
and  that  of  intervening  times  to  have  left 
in  it. 

But  if,  throughout  its  whole  texture,  the 
language  abound  in  sounds  of  difficult  utter- 
ance, the  utmost  possible  skill  on  the  part  of 
him  bv  whom  it  is  employed,  may  be  insuffi- 
cient to  give  utterance  to  a discourse  of  con- 
siderable length  without  suffering  uneasiness, 
and,  in  his  intonation  and  deportment,  exhi- 
biting sensible  marks  of  such  his  sufferance. 

Without  much  toil  to  himself,  a statesman 
of  the  Hottentot  country  might  perhaps,  for  a 
considerable  time,  continue  to  display  his  elo- 


* The  word  au  ay,  for  instane*. 
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quent’e  ; but  to  an  European  hearer,  the  idea 
of  continual  difBculty,  and  considerable  un- 
easiness, would  ail  the  while  present  itself.* 

One  quality  there  is  which  will  be  seen  to 
depend  on  the  individual  alone : — on  the  use 
made  by  him  of  the  Language,  whatsoever  it 
may  be.  For  the  designation  of  this  quality 
no  appellative  more  apt  has  been  found  than 
the  word  diijnity. 

By  the  word  dignity,  no  such  meaning  is 
here  intended  to  be  expressed  as  that  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  word  poviposity. 

With  or  without  diyiiity,  pomposity  is  a qua- 
lity that  may  be  given  to  a man’s  style  by  in- 
appropriate choice  of  words  taken  singly, — 
by  words  selected  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing on  the  imagination  the  ideas  of  grandeur, 
sublimity,  and  importance,  commonly  at  the 
expense  of  clearness, — words  calculated  to 
gratify  the  ear,  with  pleasure  produced  by  ap- 
propriate melody  and  harmony. 

The  quality  for  the  expression  of  which  the 
word  dignity  is  here  employed,  will  be  found 
to  depend, — not  upon  the  choice  of  terras 
taken  singly,  but  principally  or  exclusively 
upon  collocation, — and  that  not  so  much  upon 
the  collocation  of  words  taken  singly,  as  upon 
the  collocation  of  whole  sentences,  and  their 
component  clauses  or  members. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  IMPROVEMENT  CONSIDERED  AS  APPLICABLE  TO 
LANGUAGE,  OR  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH,  IN  SO 
FAR  AS  THE  PARTICULAR  LANGUAGE  EMPLOYED 
BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ADMITS  OF  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THEM,  THE  PROPERTIES  DESIRABLE  IN  LAN- 
GUAGE MAY,  ON  EACH  OCCASION,  BE  SECURED. 

Section  I. 

Questions  applicalile  to  Iriqororements  in  Lan- 
gvage. 

To  make  an  improvement,  or  improvements, 
in  a language,  is  to  cause  it  to  possess,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  it  does  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, some  one  or  more  of  the  qualities  desirable 
in  a language  ; of  these,  a list,  as  complete  as 
it  could  be  made,  has  already  been  giveu.'b 
An  imaginable  ulterior  species  of  improve- 
ment would  be  the  putting  language  in  gene- 
ral, or  this  or  that  language  in  particular,  in 
possession  of  some  quality,  of  which,  till  the 
time  in  question,  no  language  was  ever  pos- 
sessed. But,  if  the  list  above  referred  to  be 
what  it  was  intended  to  be — a complete  one, 
on  this  supposition  this  imaginary  species  is  in- 
capable of  being  exemplified  and  realized. 


* Tlie  language  of  that  country  is  said  to  con- 
tain in  it  sounds  unexemplified  in  .any  Europe.an 
language,  and  without  a course  of  labour  such  as 
hath  never  yet  been  submitted  to,  not  uttemble  by 
any  European  organs. 

+ See  chapter  v. 


In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  folio  whig 
are  the  questions  which  seem  to  call  for  an  an- 
swer : 1.  ^ hat  alterations  have  a just  claim 

to  the  title  of  improvements  % 2.  In  what  wa y, 
and  in  what  maimer,  have  they  actually  been 
brought  about  without  design  1 3.  Whether 
any,  and  what  improvements  are  capable  of 
I being  brought  about  by  design ; in  other  words, 
j in  what  shape,  or  shapes,  the  nature  of  hin- 
j guage  admits  of  improvement  \ And,  4.  By 
1 what  hands,  and  in  Avhat  manner,  improvement 
in  these  several  shapes  may  be  effected  or  pro- 
moted \ 

Section  II. 

What  Alterations  may  hcdeemed.Improxcnients. 

Short  is  the  answer  Avhich,for  this  question, 
may  suffice.  Of  the  qualities  desirable  in  lan- 
guage, the  following  list  has  been  given, — viz. 
1.  Clearness  ; 2.  Correctness;  3.  Copiousness; 
4.  Completeness  ; 5.  Non-redundance,  or  sim- 
plicity; 6.  Compressedness;  7.  Pronunciability ; 
8.  Melodiousness  ; 9.  Discibility  ; 10.  Docilu- 
lity  ; 11.  Meliorability  ; 12.  Decorability  ; 13. 
Impressiveness;  14.  Dignity  ; 15.  Pathetical- 
ness.  In  so  far  as  this  list  is  correct  and  com- 
plete, the  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
already  given. 

If  the  list  above  given  be  a complete  one, 
then  it  is  that,  in  the  qualities  contained  in  it, 
added  to  their  respective  opposites,  Ave  have 
all  the  qualities,  good  and  had,  of  wliich  a lan- 
guage is  susceptible;  and,  if  so,  then  will  every 
alteration,  to  which  the  name  of  improrement 
can  with  propriety  be  applied,  consist  in  be- 
stowing upon  the  language, — i.  e.  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  words  of  which  the  language  is 
composed,  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  that  in  which  it  was  re- 
spectively in  possession  of  them  before.  After, 
and  in  consequence,  and  in  virtue  of  the  im- 
provement, the  language  will,  p7'o  tuiito,  and 
to  the  extent  of  tlie  improvement,  be  more 
copious,  more  simple,  more  compressed,  more 
clear,  i.  e.  freer  from  ambiguity  and  obscurity, 
more  impressive,  more  melodious,  more  easy  of 
utterance,  more  ornamental,  &c.,  than  before. 

Section  III. 

What  Improvements  take  Place  icithout  Design, 

Improvements  made  without  design  ? No 
certainly;  in  all  the  several  shapes  in  which 
all  the  several  improvements  that  have  ever 
been  made,  in  none  of  them  has  it  ever  been 
made  any  otherwise  than  with  the  design  of 
doing  what  was  done.  In  what  sense,  thoi, 
witliout  design  ? In  this  sense, — viz.  without 
any  general  survey  taken  of  the  language  ; 
without  any  such  tliought  as  that  of  doing,  on 
the  individual  occasion  in  question,  that  which, 
on  that  individual  occasion,  was  done. 

1.  Copiousness.  For  the  purpose  which  the 
individual  had  in  hand,  a new  word  is  thought 
wanting, — he  accordingly  makes  one. 
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2.  Simplicity.  On  the  occasion  in  hand,  a 
phrase,  a word,  a part  of  a word,  which  by 
others  had  been  employed,  presents  itself  to 
him,  but  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  character 
of  a superfluous  one,  or  as  not  better  adapted, 
or  as  less  fit  than  some  other  which  presents 
itself  at  the  same  time, — he,  in  consequence, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  leaves  it, 
or  throws  it  out, — forbears  to  employ  it,  or  ex- 
cludes it. 

And  so  in  the  instance  of  the  several  other 
desirable  qualities.* 

Section  IV. 

]hj  what  Hands,  and  in  what  xcay  Improvements 

in  Language  are  capable  of  being  effected,  or 

promoted. 

Individual  and  simple  practice,  individual 
instruction,  free  association,  government  au- 
thority,— by  these  several  expressions,  so  many 
different  hands  by  which,  or  so  many  modes  in 
which,  improvement,  in  this  field,  is  capable  of 
being  effected  or  promoted,  may  be  brought  to 
vievv.d' 

In  so  far  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  im- 
provement is  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
language  by  practice,— by  mere  individual 
practice,— any  individual  may,  with  more  or 
less  prospect  of  success,  take  his  chance  for  in- 
troducing it. 

And  by  what  means  ? Ansiver, — By  clothing 
the  discourse  employed  by  him  on  each  indi- 
vidual occasion,  with  all  the  several  properties 
desirable  on  the  part  of  human  discourse;  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  particular  occasion  on 
which  it  is  so  employed;  these  several  proper- 
ties being  such  as  are  subservient  and  contri- 
butory, to  the  several  ends  in  view,  for  which, 
on  the  individual  occasion  in  question,  language 
is  employed. 

If,  of  these  same  properties,  the  above  enu- 
meration is  complete,  then  so  it  is  that,  of 
every  alteration  held  up  in  the  character  of  an 
improvement,  the  effect,  if  that  character  does 
in  any  way  belong  to  it,  will  be  to  invest  it 
with  those  same  properties,  one  or  more. 

In  England,  wc  hear  of  this  or  that  man, 
operating  in  his  individual  capacity,  having 
made  improvements  in  language.  We  hear 
of  Voltaire,  of  Junius,  of  Burke,  of  Johnson, 
of  Goldsmith,  as  having  given  force  to,  or  put 
a polish  upon,  the  language  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  these  men,  any  one 
of  them,  have  made  any  improvement  in  the 
language  I — that  is  to  say,  in  the  language 
employed  by  other  persons,  one  or  more  or 
all  ? Answer, — Voltaire,  &c.,  writes,  other 

persons  in  number  and  proportion,  more  or  less 

* Tlicre  is  here  a notondum,  “go  on  bringing 
them  to  view  iu  the  same  manner.” — Ed. 

h With  the  exception  of  a sentence  or  two  on 
instruction,  merely  initiator)’,  mdividual  practice 
i.s  the  only  one  of  these  that  has  been  found  dis- 
cussed in  the  MSS. — Ed. 


considerable,  tvrite,  on  this  or  that  subject ; 
with  or  witliout  thinking  that  they  are-  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  him,  they  endeavour  to 
write  in  the  same  or  a similar  manner. 

Set  noN  V. 

Externally  applied  Instruments  of  Improve- 
ment. 

External  instruments  of  improvement  for 
augmentation  of  the  usefulness  of  the  several 
desirable  properties  of  language,  are — 

I.  For  abbreviation  of  the  signs  ; thence 
saving  in  the  labour  employed  in  forming,  and 
thereby  making  use  of  them. 

I.  Short-hand  applicable  and  applied  to  all 
subjects. 

“2.  Alegomorphic  abbreviation, — viz.  1.  Fi- 
gures instead  of  letter-press;  2.  Algebraic  char- 
acters instead  of  figures. 

II.  For  dift'usiou,  or  say,  giving  increase  to 
the  number  of  the  persons  capable  of  receiving 
participation  iu  the  benefit. 

1.  Instruments  whereby  increase  is  given 
to  the  diffusion  of  audible  and  evanescent 
signs: — 1.  Steutorophic  tubes  ; 2.  Pipes,  such 
as  those  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  water 
and  gas  ; 3.  Cannon — for,  to  a limited  degree, 
neither  arc  these  hostile  instruments  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  being  applied  to  a peaceable 
and  useful  purpose. 

2.  Diffusion  by  means  of  signs  visible  and 
permanent,  independent  of  conveyance  : — ■ 

1.  Letter-press  substituted  to  manuscript  ; 

2.  Manifold  mode  of  writing  ; 3.  Means  of 
presenting  to  the  view  of  a speaker  or  writer 
the  words  he  has  need  of, — Synonymation,  as 
in  the  Gradws  ad  Parnassum ; 4.  Dictionaries, 
whereby  of  the  idea  expressed  in  this  or  that 
language,  corresponding  equivalents  are  pre- 
sented iu  this  or  that  other  language. 

3.  Diffusion  by  means  of  conveyance: — 1. 
Letter-post ; 2.  Telegraphs,  diurual  and  noc- 
turnal. 

III.  Durability — increase  given  to. 

Instruments  of  durability  are  eugravings  in 

stone  or  metal. 

Section  VI. 

Rules  for  Clearness,  i.  e.  the  Avoidance  of  Am- 

biguitg.  Obscurity,  and  Pebility,  so  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  of  IFoi-Js  taken  singl y.% 

Rule  I.  Wl'.en  the  language  affords  a word 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  expression  of 
the  import  which  alone  it  is  your  intention  to 
express,  avoid  employing  any  word  which  is 
alike  applicable  to  the  expressing  of  that  im- 
port, and  a different  one  which  may  require 
to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

Examples  : — Substantives,  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs,— in  the  instance  of  all  these  parts  of 


+ For  further  remarks  by  the  author  on  the  snh- 
Jects  embraced  in  this  and  the  succeeding  section,  see 
Nemography,  iu  vol.  iii.  p.  233,  et  seg. 
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speech,  frequent  breaches  of  this  rule  may  be 
found. 

I.  Substantives. — 1.  The  word  taste  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  word  relish.  To  relish 
a thing  is  to  taste  it  with  pleasure.  Do  you 
relish  this  peach  ? In  this  question  there  is 
no  ambiguity,  not  even  for  a moment.  But 
instead  of  this,  oftentimes  we  find,^ — Do  you 
taste  this  peach  ? and  so  in  tlie  case  of  almost 
any  other  source  of  pleasure;  for  example,  a 
poem,  a sonata,  a building,  a landscape. 

In  the  French  language,  there  exists  no 
appropriate  word  by  which  pleasure  is  repre- 
sented as  an  accompaniment  of  the  perception 
indicated  ; no  word  expressive  of,  I taste  with 
pleasure.  Oouter  is  to  taste;  and  for,  to  relish, 
there  is  again  this  word,  and  no  other.  In 
French,  therefore,  this  imperfection,  this  ambi- 
guity and  inadequacy,  this  incompleteness, 
and  consequent  incorrectness  of  expression,  is 
the  result  of  necessity.  In  the  woi'cl  taste, 
when  employed  instead  of  the  word  relish, 
this  imperfection  is  needlessly  and  inelegantly 
copied.  Why  ? Answer, — from  affectation 
and  vain  glory,  to  give  the  hearer  or  reader 
to  understand  that  the  speaker  or  writer  is  so 
well  acquainted  with  that  foreign  language, 
that  it  is  more  readily  present  to  his  memory 
than  his  own  language. 

II.  Adjectives. — Either  employed  instead 
of  each.  To  the  word  either  belongs  an  exclu- 
sive signification,  which  belongs  not  to  the 
word  each.  Where  the  idea  of  exclusion  is 
not  intended  to  be  conveyed,  how  slovenly  and 
absurd  is  it  not  to  employ  a word  by  which 
the  exclusion  is  expressed?  Yet  of  negligence 
in  this  shape,  examples  are  continually  occur- 
ring. 

Poetry  is  the  species  of  composition  in 
which  it  is  most  frequent.  There  it  has  its 
excuse, — 1.  In  cases  where  the  monosyllable 
each  would  not,  so  it  may  be  that  the  dissyl- 
lable either  will  suit  the  measure.  2.  In  poe- 
try, distinctness  is  less  requisite  than  in  prose. 
A uniform  distinctness  would  even  be  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  composition, 
and  fatal  to  the  design  of  it.  To  produce  and 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  confusion,  so  it  be  but 
accompanied  with  pleasure,  is  an  object  not  of 
aversion,  but  of  endeavour  and  study. 

To  affectation  may  the  sin  against  propriety 
be  imputed  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  last 
preceding  one. 

In  saying  taste,  when  he  means  re/isA,  a man 
pleases  himself  with  the  thought  of  showing 
how  familiarly  he  is  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  France. 

In  saying  either,  when  he  means  each,  a man 
pleases  himself  with  the  thought  of  showing 
how  familiarly  he  is  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry. 

Affectation  the  genus,  pedantry  the  species  ; 
formerly  the  dress  most  frequently  worn  by 
pedantry  was  Greek  and  Latin;  latterly,  it  is 
French  and  poetry. 

To  the  ambiguity  attached  to  this  impro- 


priety, one  circumstance  alone  operates  in 
some  measure  as  a palliative.  If  so  it  be, 
that  for  predicating  what  you  meant  to  predi- 
cate alike  of  two  things,  A and  B,  the  word 
you  have  employed  is  a word  by  which  one  of 
them  is  excluded : conceive  the  word  repeat- 
ed, then,  one  after  the  other,  they  are  both  of 
them  comprised.  First  iutrod«.oo  A without 
B,  then  introduce  B without  A, — both  of 
them  ai’e  introduced  ; but  how  much  better 
would  it  not  be  if,  without  any  such  unintend- 
ed exclusion,  both  were  introduced  at  once. 

All,  every,  each,  either, — these  collective 
adjectives  are.  none  of  them  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  being  employed  for  and  instead  of  any 
of  the  rest ; but  they  have  each  of  them  its 
appropriate  and  most  proper  sense. 

Thus  it  is  throughout,  in  regard  to  words 
which  with  reference  to  one  another,  in  com- 
mon acceptance  and  discourse,  pass  for  syno- 
nyms. Take  any  two  of  them ; by  neither, 
perhaps,  is  exactly  the  same  idea  expressed 
as  is  expressed  by  tlie  other.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  so  it  is  that  without  impro- 
priety, and  without  inconvenience,  one  of 
them,  perhaps  either  may  be  employed  instead 
of  the  other. 

III.  The  word  future  employed  instead  of 
the  word  siibsequent.  Future  and  subsequent 
are  both  of  them  names  of  relations,  terms  of 
reference.  By  each  of  them,  two  portions  of 
time,  an  antecedent  and  a consequent,  are 
brought  to  view.  By  the  term  subsequent,  the 
point  of  time  brought  to  view  in  the  character 
of  an  antecedent,  is  that  which,  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  things  or  transaction  spoken  of, 
was  present ; this  alone,  and  not  the  time  at 
which  that  same  state  of  things  or  transaction, 
is  spoken  of.  Thus  stands  the  matter,  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  word  subsequent.  In  the 
use  of  it  nothing  of  ambiguity  is  to  be  found. 

Now  as  to  the  term  future;  but  for  the 
context, — from  w'hich,  upon  reflection,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  time  from  which  the 
futurity  is  reckoned,  was  the  time  when  the 
state  of  things  or  transaction  spoken  of  was 
present, — that  time  would  always  be  the  time 
in  which  the  discourse,  if  oral,  was  spoken,  if 
in  writing,  was  written. 

From  the  promiscuous  use  made  of  these 
two  words,  suited  to  very  different  purposes, 
confusion  and  absurdity  are  continually  arising. 

IV.  Restrictives,  such  as  alone  and  only. 
By  these  words,  what  is  constantly  understood 
is,  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed is  the  narrowing  the  import  of  some 
word  or  other  to  which  they  are  respectively 
annexed ; that  which  in  many  cases  cannot 
be  collected  but  from  the  context,  nor  from 
the  context  without  some  difficulty,  is,  to 
which,  of  all  the  words  in  the  sentence,  the 
restriction  is  meant  to  be  applied. 

1.  Substantive  in  the  nominative  case,  (i.  e. 
name  of  the  agent.)  2.  Adjective  agreeing 
with  do.,  (i.  e.  quality  ascribed  to  the  agent.) 
3.  Vei’b.  4.  Substantive  in  the  accusative 
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case,  name  of  the  patient.  5.  Adjective,  agree- 
ing with  do.,  (i.  e.  quality  of  the  patient.) 
6.  Adverb,  in  the  character  of  the  name  of  a 
quality,  of  a quality  annexed  to  one  or  other 
of  the  adjectives  or  to  the  verb  ; frequently  to 
any  one  of  these,  with  more  or  less  propriety, 
may  the  restriction  be  considered  as  appli- 
cable. 

In  English,  what  thickens  the  confusion  is, 
the  indeterminate  character  of  the  restrictives, 
alone  and  only.  Each  of  them  is  employed 
sometimes  in  the  character  of  an  adjective, 
sometimes  in  the  character  of  an  adverb;  to 
exhibit  the  different  cases  in  which  each,  in 
contradiction  to  the  other,  is  most  proper, 
would  of  itself  be  a task  of  no  inconsiderable 
length. 

Required  to  exhibit  so  many  forms,  by 
means  of  which  in  the  several  cases,  where 
the  restriction  is  meant  to  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  objects  respectively  signified  by 
several  parts  of  speech,  it  may  in  such  sort  be 
applied  to  these  several  subjects,  that  no  mis- 
application whatsoever,  howsoever  transient 
and  momentary,  can  take  place. 

To  solve  this  problem  would  be  a task  of  no 
inconsiderable  length  and  labour, — but  at  the 
same  time,  of  no  inconsiderable  use. 

If  of  the  words  alone,  and  only,  the  one  were 
always  an  adjective,  the  other  always  an  ad- 
verb, the  difficulty  of  the  task  would  be  much 
less  than  it  is ; but,  unfortunately,  as  has  been 
just  observed,  no  such  constant  distinction  has 
place. 

V.  Ordinals : more  especially  the  word 
frst. 

Of  the  aptitude  of  this  terra  to  involve  in 
ambiguity  the  import  of  the  sentence  in  which 
it  is  employed,  the  causes  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  restric- 
tives, alone  and  only,  viz. — • 

1.  Uncertainty  of  the  part  of  speech,  and 
thence  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  attributive 
is  meant  to  be  applied. 

2.  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  part  of 
speech  to  which  it  is  meant  to  be  considered 
as  belonging,  viz.  whether  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb. 

Example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ambi- 
guity may  be  avoided. 

1.  Ambiguous  expression. — Columbus  first 
saw  Hispaniola. 

2.  Correspondent  pair  of  sentences,  by  which 
the  existence  of  the  ambiguity,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  mode  of  avoiding  it,  are  indi- 
cated. 

( 1 .)  Columbus  was  the  first  person  who  ever 
saw  Hispaniola. 

(2.)  Of  the  islands  now  called  the  West  India 
Islands,  Hispaniola  was  the  first  that  Colum- 
bus discovered. 

The  plural  number  is,  in  a particular  de- 
gree, liable  to  be  productive  of  perplexity  and 
misstatement. 

Rule  II.  For  remedy,  substitute  the  singular 


to  the  plural  number  where  substitutable  with- 
out impropriety  ; and  by  one  means  or.  other  it 
may  generally  be  so  substituted. 

Rule  III.  Unless  for  special  reason,  by 
whatsoever  name  an  object  has  once  been 
designated,  by  that  same  name  and  no  other, 
continue  to  designate  it,  or  if,  on  any  account, 
yon  find  it  matter  of  necessity  or  convenience 
to  employ  for  that  purpose  this  or  that  other 
name,  take  care  to  give  notice  of  the  change. 

Eadem  natura,  eadem  nomenclatura. 
Whene’er  the  same  nature, 

The  same  nomenclature. 

Converse  of  the  above  Rule. — Whatsoever 
be  the  object,  for  the  designation  of  which  a 
given  word  has  been  employed,  employ  not 
that  same  word  for  the  designation  of  any 
other  object ; unless  so  it  be,  that  the  word 
being  a generic  one,  on  the  first  occasion  it 
was  employed  for  the  designation  of  the  whole 
genus  or  of  one  species ; on  the  other  occasion, 
for  the  designation  of  another  species  of  the 
same  genus. 

Rule  IV.  Prefer  verbal  substantives  to 
verbs. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which,  for 
the  giving  expression  to  the  import  in  ques- 
tion, a single  word  in  the  form  of  a verb,  may 
in  some  sort  suffice,  and  is  frequently  made  to 
suffice  ; and  a verbal  noun  from  tbe  same  root, 
with  the  addition  of  some  verb  of  extensive 
sign,  and  proportionally  frequent  use  may  also 
serve  ; as  when,  instead  of  to  apply,  the  phrase 
to  meike  application  is  used.  From  this  sub- 
stitution convenience  is  frequently  found  to 
result. 

The  noun  from  the  same  root  is  commonly 
a verbal  noun;  a verbal  noun  of  that  sort, 
which  serves  to  designate,  in  the  first  place, 
the  species  of  action,  for  the  designation  of 
which,  the  verb,  including  all  the  several  ad- 
juncts and  modifications*  belonging  to  that 
complex  part  of  speech  is  used  ; and  thence,  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  transition,  the  state  of 
things  produced  by  that  same  act. 

This  verbal  noun,  when  thus  obtained  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  these  adjuncts,  which, 
form  so  many  parts  in  the  composition  of  the 
very  complex  part  of  speech  called  a verb, 
and  which  in  this  its  separate  state,  becomes 
the  name  of  a sort  of  fictitious  entity,  of  a sort 
of  fictitious  body  or  substance,  is,  in  this  state, 
rendered  more  prehensible.  Being  thus  pre- 
hensible,  it  is  more  easily,  and  thence,  direct- 
ly brought  to  view,  and  being  thus  brought  to 
view,  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  a 
common  subject  to  any  number  whatsoever  of 


* Viz.  The  adjuncts  designative  of  the  time  of 
an  action,  the  number  of  the  person  or  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  the  point  of  view  in  which  in  ro 
sped  of  certainty,  the  act  in  question  was  cunum 
plated. 
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pr»>positiong  that  may  be  requisite  for  predi- 
catiiig,  whatsoever  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quires to  be  predicated,  of  tlie  sort  of  act  iu 
question,  or  of  its  result. 

By  means  of  a few  verbs  of  extensive  im- 
port, such  as  the  above  word  niake,  capable  of 
serving,  as  it  were,  in  an  axixiliary  character, 
introduction  may,  in  most  cases,  be  given  by 
each  of  them  to  a large  number  of  names  of 
fictitious  entities,  and  the  advantage  in  ques- 
tion compassed  to  tlie  utmost  extent,  of  wliicli 
it  is  susceptible. 

When  a characteristic  verb,  thus  capable  of 
being  resolved,  into  a correspondently  charac- 
teristic verbal  noun-substantive  and  an  un- 
characteristic auxiliary  verb,  has  been  employ- 
ed, a practice  not  uiifrequent  is,  to  follow  it 
by  some  relative  which  has  for  its  antecedent 
the  verbal  noun,  the  import  of  which  is  implied 
in  that  of  the  characteristic  verb  ; subjoining, 
or  not  subjoining,  to  it  the  antecedent  noun 
thus  implied. 

Example  1.  The  implied  antecedent  brought 
to  view  as  if  repeated. 

If  you  would  gain  the  populace,  upon  every 
favourable  occasion  apply  yourself  to  their 
senses  ; this  application  will  do  more  for  you 
than  the  closest  train  of  reasoning. 

2.  The  implied  antecedent  not  brought  to 
view,  but  only  tacitly  and  implicitly  referred 
to. 

If  you  would  gain  the  populace,  apply  your- 
self upon  every  favourable  occasion  to  their 
senses ; this  will  do  more  for  you  than  the 
closest  train  of  reasoning. 

If  the  verbal  noun,  the  name  of  the  ficti- 
tious entity,  have,  in  a preceding  sentence,  been 
exjmessly  brought  to  view,  the  repetition  of  it 
in  the  succeeding  sentence,  wull  have  the  good 
effect  of  reviving  and  strengthening  the  first 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  insert  the 
verbal  noun  in  the  succeeding  sentence,  with- 
out having  inserted  it  in  the  first,  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  in  this  way  of  speaking,  a sort 
of  false  intimation  is  conveyed, — an  intima- 
tion, that  the  verbal  noun  employed  in  the 
succeeding  sentence,  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  the  preceding  one. 

Leave  the  verbal  noun  altogether  uninsert- 
ed, the  result  is  still  more  awkward.  “ This 
Kill  do  so  and  so;”  what  is  it  that  will  do  so 
and  so  I To  this  question  no  answer  being 
given  by  the  writer,  the  reader  is  left  to  hunt 
for  one. 

Rule  V. — When,  for  the  designation  of  the 
idea  in  question,  no  other  appellative  is  in  use 
but  one  which  is  tainted  with  ambiguity,  pre- 
senting in  conjunction  with  the  idea  required, 
another  which  is  different  from  it,  and  which, 
on  pain  of  being  led  into  error  by  it,  must  be 
distinguished  from  it,  or  say,  seen  to  be  differ- 
ent from  it, — substitute  another  word  which 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  presenting  to  view 
no  idea  other  than  that  which  is  wished  and 
endeavoured  to  be  presented  by  it. 


Example  gathered  from  the  field  of  penal 
law. — To  acts  considered  as  liaving  been  taken 
for  the  subjects  of  prohibition,  is  universally 
applied  the  appellation  of  offence.  But  when 
in  regard  to  these  acts,  the  desire  is,  to  pre- 
sent to  view  the  quality,  or  say,  propertv,  on 
account  of  which  they  have  been  constituted, 
or  it  is  in  contemplation  to  constitute  them, 
offences;  ft>r  conveying  this  idea,  no  other  word 
is  in  use  than  this  same  word  offence.  By  h'" 
the  act  is  made  an  offence, — and  why  ? Aj 
swer. — Because  in  its  own  nature  it  is  an  of- 
fence. Generally  speaking,  the  idea,  which  in 
this  case  is  associated  with  the  word  offence, 
is  that  of  maleficence,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
perty which  the  act,  to  which  this  appellative 
is  attached,  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  of 
making  a defalcation  more  or  less  consider- 
able, from  the  aggregate  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity. In  so  far  as  the  greatest  happiness 
principle  is  the  ruling  principle,  on  no  other 
ground  can  any  species  of  act  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  legislator,  and  by  prohibition  and 
eventual  punishment,  constituted  an  offence. 

This  ambiguity,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  matter 
of  high  importance  to  remove.  Accordingly, 
continuing  to  employ  the  term  offence,  for 
designating  the  fact  of  the  act  having  been 
taken  for  the  subject  of  prohibition, — for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  view  the  quality,  in 
consideration  of  which  it  was  my  desire  to  see 
it  thus  dealt  with,  1 employed  the  word  male- 
ficence; giving  to  the  act  in  which  this  quality 
was  b jholdeu  by  me,  the  appellation  of  a ma- 
leficent act. 

Once  having  become  sensible  of  the  need 
there  was  of  a word  for  this  purpose,  and 
having  accordingly  formed  the  determination 
of  being  on  the  look-out  for  such  an  one,  I soon 
found  that  I had  not  far  to  look  : beneficent, 
beneficence,  were  words  already  not  only  in  the 
language  but  in  every  mouth;  in  the  language 
(the  Latin)  from  which  they  were  derived, 
correspondent  and  opposite  to  them  I saw  the 
words  mcdeficent  and  maleficence. 

Thenceforward,  instead  of  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  unless  it  were  in  a roundabout  way,  or 
saying,  this  act  is  an  offence,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  made  an  offence,  it  has  been  my 
custom  to  say  the  sort  of  act  thus  described 
is  a mcdeficent  act,  and  that  in  such  sort  and 
to  such  an  amount,  that  by  apt  prohibition, 
backed  by  apt  eventual  suffering,  it  ought  to 
be  constituted  an  offence. 

Section  VII. 

Hides  for  Clearness,  and  thence  for  Impressive- 
ness, so  far  as  depends  upon  Collocation. 

Rule  I.  Wheresoever  it  is  of  importance 
that  two  objects  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  be  careful  so  to  order  the  expression  as 
to  render  the  distinction  between  them  as  clear, 
i.  e.  the  contrast  between  them  as  strong,  as 
may  be. 
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Rule  II. — When  the  two  objects  belong  to 
the  same  scale,  the  difference  between  them  is 
in  degree,  and  in  degree  only.  In  that  case, 
what  is  to  be  endeavoured  at  is,  that  that 
which  is  considered  as  entitled  to  stand  at  the 
higher  degree,  shall  not  be  placed  at  any  lower 
degree,  that  which  ought  to  stand  at  the 
lower  degree  not  at  any  higher  degree,  so  that 
the  difference  of  degree  may  be  con’ectly  in- 
dicated. 

Rule  III. — Wlien  the  objects  belong  to  the 
same  scale,  placing  in  the  situation  of  contra- 
d ictorij  propositions  the  two  propositions  where- 
by they  are  spoken  of,  does  not  place  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  in  so  strong  or  in  so 
dear  a point  of  view  as  that  in  which  they 
would  be  placed  by  an  indication  of  the  de- 
grees which  they  respectively  occupy.  Milled 
corn  is  not  cold  ; ice  is  cold.  By  these  ex- 
pressions, how  feebly  and  inadequately  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  two 
bodies  is  represented,  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

Rule  IV. — When  contrast  is  meant  to  be  ex- 
hibited, keep  to  the  same  words  throughout, 
till  you  come  to  those  by  Avhich  the  contrast 
is  meant  to  be  exhibited. 

Rule  V. — For  impressiveness,  put  not  the 
names  of  two  leading  objects  in  one  sentence, 
unless  when  they  are  under  the  same  regime. 
One  thing  at  a time. 

Rule  VI. — Of  that  idea  which  isthe  principal 
one,  and  to  which  in  the  sentence  in  question 
the  purpose  requires  that  the  attention  should 
be  principally  attached,  put  the  sign  in  the 
iirst  place,  or  as  near  the  first  place  as  the 
state  of  the  grammatical  relation  will  admit. 

An  inconvenience  attendant  on  this  mode  of 
collocation  is,  that  it  will  seldom  be  that  which 
would  be  pursued,  or  without  presenting  the 
idea  of  affectation  could  be  pursued,  in  oral 
discourse.  It  is  on  this  account  wdtli  reference 
to  the  most  usual  order  of  discourse,  termed 
iiiversion. 

But  the  reasons  wdiich  perhaps  would  render 
this  mode  of  collocation  difficult  and  unusual, 
and  thence  unpleasant,  in  oral  discourse,  do 
not  apply,  at  least  with  equal  force  to  written  ; 
since  in  this  case  for  marshalling  his  words  in 
such  sort  as  to  him  seems  best,  a man  may  then 
take  whatever  time  is  necessary. 

Rule  VII. — Use  antecedent  modifications.  1. 
They  prevent  instead  of  correcti)ig  misconcep- 
tion. 2.  They  excite  the  collateral  idea  of 
self-command  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or 
writer.  This  is  the,  or  a,  reason  why  I find  it 
not  pleasant  to  begin  a sentence  with  a no- 
minative case. 

Rule  VIII. — Every  clause  not  expressly 
amjyliatire  is  restrictive. 

Rule  IX. — When  ir.  relation  to  the  clause  in 
q\5estion,  having  the  effect  of  a limitative,  am- 
pliative,orinany  oilier  wnymodificative, clause, 
your  intention  is  that  the  import  of  it  shall  be 
understood  as  applying  exclu,sively  to  some 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  one  or  more  other 
clauses,  the  nature  of  the  case  affords  two 


expedients,  either  of  which  will  suffice  for  in- 
suring the  production  of  the  desired  effect. 

1.  It  is  only  in  one  case  that  the  first  of 
them  applies  ; and  that  is,  when  the  clause  to 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  modification 
should  be  considered  as  applied,  is  that  which 
it  is  intended  should  stand  before  any  of  the 
others  to  which  it  would  be  capable  of  being 
applied.  In  this  case  put  the  modificative 
clause  before  the  clause  intended  to  be  mo- 
dified ; and  in  this  way  modificative  clauses 
in  any  number  may  be  made  to  precede,  and 
by  that  means  exclusively  attach  upon  one 
and  the  same  modificand. 

2.  Theotherexpedientisapplicableto  all  sorts 
of  cases.  It  consists  in  inserting  the  modifica- 
tive clause  within  the  modificand.  By  this 
means  it  is  to  this  modifiable  clause  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  modifiable  clauses,  that  it 
will  be  found  applicable. 

In  the  wording  of  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
indeed  in  discourses  in  general,  this  expe- 
dient is  pretty  generally  employed,  and  that 
with  manifest  good  effect. 

Rule  X. — Between  an  antecedent  substan- 
tive and  its  relative,  be  careful  not  to  inter- 
pose any  word,  capable  of  being,  though  it  be 
but  for  a moment,  understood  as  meant  to  be 
taken  for  the  antecedent  of  that  same  relative. 

Rule  XL — The  list  of  topics  given,  treat 
them  in  the  same  order, — change  not  the  order. 

Rule  XII. — When  of  two  or  more  ideas 
brought  to  view  in  the  course  of  the  same  pro- 
position, sentence,  or  clause,  there  is  some  one 
to  which,  whether  to  the  exclusion  of,  or  in 
preference  to,  the  rest,  it  is  your  wish  that  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  impressed  into  his 
mind  with  a pre-eminent  degree  of  force,  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  take  particular  cognizance  of  it, 
should  be  pointed,  contrive  so  to  turn  the 
phrase,  as  that  the  word  or  words  designative 
of  that  idea,  shall  occupy  the  front  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Example. — Say,  “ When  it  is  by  word  of 
mouth  that  the  communication  is  made — 
rather  than,  “ When  the  communication  is 
made  by  word  of  mouth.” 

In  the  latter  form,  the  attention  is  divided 
between  the  con.sideration  of  the  general  fact 
of  the  making  the  communication  in  question, 
and  that  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  that 
operation  is  proposed  to  be  performed,  and  by 
this  division,  the  impression  made  by  the  words 
indicative  of  the  particular  mode  is  more  or 
less  weakened, — in  the  firstform,  the  attention 
is  without  division  fastened  at  once  upon  the 
only  one  of  the  two  objects  to  which  on  the 
particular  occasion  in  question  it  was  meant 
to  attach  it ; the  attention  is  pointed  to  one 
of  the  two  objects  in  j>neference  to  the  other 
at  least,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  it. 

Rule  XI II. — Place  not  in  a strong  light, — 
place  not  in  an  impressive  point  of  view,  two 
propositiou.s, — two  clauses  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 
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For  example, — a principal  clause  and  a 
clause  which  is  employed  to  modify  it,  or  say 
a modificative  clause. 

Reason. — When  upon  the  same  level  in  the 
scale  of  importance,  two  objects  are  thus 
placed  at  the  same  time,  the  consequence  is, 
that  between  the  one  and  the  other  the  atten- 
tion is  distracted ; it  takes  not  a sufficient  hold 
of  either  of  them.  Present  them  to  the  mind 
one  after  another,  it  grasps  them  with  its  un- 
divided force. 

Section  VIII. 

Rules  for  Correctness  and  Completeness. 

Rule  I. — Correctness. — The  more  extensive- 
ly general  the  terms  you  have  occasion  to  em- 
ploy, be  the  more  careful  in  examining  the 
species  contained  under  the  generic  appellation 
employed,  and  in  considering  whether  that, 
whatever  it  be,  which  you  predicate  of  the 
genus,  is  with  truth  predicable  of  these  several 
species. 

Rule  II. — Completeness,  or  say  comprehen- 
siveness.— When  on  the  occasion  of  any  sort 
of  operation  which  is  productive  of  beneficial 
efiects  when  performed  in  relation  to  a certain 
species  of  subject  matters,  look  round  for  the 
several  genera  within  which  the  species  in 
question  is  contained,  and  consider  whether 
with  correspondent  beneficial  effects  the  same 
operation  may  not  be  performed  upon  the  other 
species  contained  in  that  same  genus,  all  or 
some  of  them. 

So  as  to  objects  analagous  to  the  one  in 
question,  without  being  congeners  to  it.  By 
this  means  are  inventions  produced. 

Section  IX. 

Of  the  Improtement  of  Language  in  respect  of 

Copiousness. 

General  Rule. — Exceptions  excepted,  the 
more  copious  a language  the  better.  New 
words  and  new  combinations,  to  one  or  other 
of  these  heads  may  every  improvement  of 
which  language  is  susceptible  in  respect  of 
copiousness  be  referred. 

In  whichsoever  mode  any  addition  is  made 
to  the  pre-existing  state  of  instruments  of  dis- 
course, the  addition  is  prima  facie,  and,  saving 
particular  exceptions  entitled  to  be  set  do^vn 
to  the  account  of  improvement. 

Particular  reasons  apart,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  first  word  that  was  ever  invented 
was  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  instruments  of 
enjoyment  and  security;  in  a word,  to  the  in- 
struments of  wellbeing,  so  has  every  other 
been,  and  so  will  every  other  he. 

On  this  head,  therefore,  the  general  rule  is. 
The  more  copious  a language  is,  the  better, — the 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  language. 

But  to  this  general  rule  particular  excep- 
tions are  not  wanting.  As  to  the  grounds  of 
these  exceptions,  and  thence  as  to  the  rules 


in  cases  of  exception  that  have  place  under 
this  general  rule,  their  place  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  the  next-mentioned  article 
upon  the  list  of  qualities  desirable  in  language, 
viz.  simplicity.* 

Generally  speaking,  there  exists  in  language 
a natural  tendency  to  improve  itself,  or,  to 
speak  strictly,  to  become  improved  in  respect 
of  this  desirable  quality.  The  same  causes, 
by  the  operation  of  which  the  earliest  and 
scantiest  stock  of  the  instruments  of  thought 
and  conversation  were  produced,  continue  in 
action,  and  will  continue  in  action,  without 
end.  Observation,  expenmeiit,  experience,  re- 
flection, discovery,  invention  : all  these  are  so 
many  seeds  of  language,  seeds  from  which  new 
additions  to  the  stock  of  words  and  combina- 
tions in  every  language  are  continually  spring- 
ing up. 

As  there  exist  cases  in  which  the  alteration 
made  in  language  by  increase  given  to  the 
number  of  words,  and  combinations  of  words, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  crtjmot,  with  propriety, 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  advantage,  so 
are  there  cases  in  which,  though  the  addition, 
if  made,  is  or  would  be  of  an  advantageous 
nature,  yet,  the  addition  finds  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  opposed,  by  various  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  by  various  principles  of  human 
nature. 

Indigenous  weakness,  viz.  in  the  intellectual 
faculty,  sinister  interest,  interest-begotten  pre- 
judice, adoptive  prejudice  ; in  this  part  of  the 
field  of  action,  as  in  every  other,  will  human 
felicity  find  these  its  enemies  set  in  array 
against  it,  and  opposing  its  progress  at  every 
step  ; while,  in  so  far  as  the  mode  of  enrich- 
ment is  unserviceable  in  any  instance,  the 
interests  of  all  mankind  are  opposed  to  it. 

Section  X. 

Modes  of  Enrichment. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  explanation  of  the 
modes  in  which  a language  is  capable  of  being 
enriched,  two  objects  require  to  be  considered, 
viz.  1.  The  source  from  which  the  addition  is 
derived  ; 2.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  made. 

Say  enrichment  ah  intra,  or  home-drav^m,  in 
so  far  as  the  addition  is  drawn  from  the  same 
langu.age, — ab  extra,  in  so  far  as  it  is  drawn 
from  any  foreign  language. 

Simple  modes  of  enrichment  are, 

1.  Indication  of  particular  properties  as 
applied  to  a given  genus — as  expressed  by  a 
generic  name  of  any  degree  of  amplitude. 
Examples  of  this  mode  of  enrichment  are 
aflforded  by  the  several  branches  of  Natural 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Spiritualization  or  psychologization,  in  so 
far  as  of  any  name  of  any  physical  substance, 
operation  or  quality,  application  is  made  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  designation  to  any  cor- 


* See  above  p.  310,  and  note  “t"  attached  to  it. 
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respondent,  or  supposed  correspondent,  psy- 
chological substance,  operation,  or  quality ; 
the  psychological  object  being  modelled  from 
the  physical  archetype,  as  a bust  in  clay  from 
any  part  of  the  human  figure. 

3.  Formation  of  new  words  on  the  ground 
of  analogy.  Example — ^from  beneficence,  ma- 
leficence ; from  beneficial,  maleficial. 

4.  By  composition.  The  composite  mode  in 
which  enrichment  is  performed,  is  per  inequali- 
Mem,  the  words  conjoined  being  in  their  im- 
port of  unequal  importance  with  relation  to 
each  other,  the  one  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal,  the  other  as  being,  with  relation  to 
it,  the  accessory  word. 

In  this  case,  let  the  number  of  words  thus 
related  and  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  compound  word  be  supposed  to  be  no 
more  than  two,  the  place  of  the  accessory 
vord  will  either  be  anterior  or  posterior  to 
I'lie  principal  ; if  anterior,  it  may  be  termed, 
with  relation  to  it,  a prefix, — if  posterior,  it 
«as  been  called,  in  Latin,  a svfiix. 

Where  the  mode  of  enrichment  is  by  com- 
Kosition,  it  may  be  distinguished  into : 

(1.)  Composition  by  simple  aggregation,  or 
Agglutination,  or  coalition,  viz.  without  change 
(D  the  signification  of  either  of  the  two  con- 
i«ituent  elements,  and  without  the  need  of 
supposing  the  addition  of  any  other  word  as 
necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  Of  this  sort 
Is  that  which  has  place  between  a subject  in 
»he  grammatical  form  of  a substantive,  and 
the  name  of  an  epithet  or  adjunct  in  the 
grammatical  form  of  an  adjective,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  words  vain-glory,  fee-simple,  plain- 
dealing. 

(2.)  By  aggregation  with  ellipses.  Examples, 
1.  Churchyard,  i.e.  yard  of  the  church  : words 
omitted  by  ellipses,  of  and  the.  2.  Foot-ball, 
ball  for  the  foot  to  play  with  by  kicking  it. 
3.  Mother-country,  country  which  was  as  it 
were  a mother  to  the  person  or  persons  in 
question. 

5.  By  importation  of  words  from  other  lan- 
guages, dead  or  living. 

6.  By  addition  to,  not  to  say  completion 
of,  each  set  of  conjugates.  A noun,  taken  in 
its  several  cases  and  numbers ; a verb,  taken 
in  its  several  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 
sons. These  aggregates  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  grammatical  conjugates.  By  the 
term  logical  conjugate,  may  be  designated  the 
aggregate  of  these  same  aggregates, — the 
whole  stock  of  the  aggregates  capable  of 
being  formed  of  those  aggregates. 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon,  or,  say 
Dictionary,  of  Scapula,  may  be  seen  the  seve- 
ral lists,  of  logical  conjugates  made  to  grow 
out  of  the  same  root ; say,  out  of  some  noun- 
substantive, taken  in  hand  and  considered  as 
a root.  Of  the  several  branches,  or,  say  rami- 
fications, thus  seen  growing  out  of  one  and 
the  same  root,  each  one  is  expressive  of  an  idea 
bearing  a determinate  relation  to  the  idea 
designated  by  that  same  root. 


j Section  XI. 

Importation  ofWords  from  Foreign  Lanejuagettf 

dead  and  living — its  Advantages  and  l>is- 

ad  lantages. 

There  exists  not  that  state  in  life,  be  it 
ever  so  humble,  in  which  a man’s  wellbeing 
is  not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  some  degree 
or  other  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  ac- 
quaintance he  has  with  his  own  language, — of 
the  language  in  which  he  not  only  converses 
but  thinks.  Language  being  not  merely  the  in- 
strument of  discourse  but,  moreover,  the  instru- 
ment of  thought,  the  stock  of  a man’s  ideas 
is  limited  and  determined  by  the  stock  of  the 
words  which  he  finds  at  his  command  for  giv- 
ing expression  to  those  ideas. 

In  every  language,  words  are  found  in  clus- 
ters growing  out  of  the  same  root.  Whatso- 
ever be  the  cluster  to  which  the  word  in 
question  belongs,  the  comprehension  a man 
has  of  its  import  is  comparatively  imperfect, 
if  it  include  not  a more  or  less  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  cluster  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  the  stock  of  words  of  which  the 
English  language  is  composed,  a very  consi- 
derable, not  to  say  the  largest,  portion,  are 
borrowed  from  some  one  or  other  of  several 
foreign  languages  ; in  some  instances  at  a very 
early  date,  in  others  at  different  points  of  time 
from  the  remotest  down  to  the  most  recent. 
In  some  instances  these  words  so  borrowed 
were  transplanted  in  a single  state,  in  others 
in  large  clusters,  in  others  in  smaller  clusters, 
which,  after  transplantation,  have  gradually 
grown  into  larger  ones. 

When  a word  has  thus  been  transplanted 
and  naturalised  in  a single  state,  the  concep- 
tion entertained  of  its  import  by  persons  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  cluster  to  which 
it  belonged  in  the  language  from  which  it  was 
borrowed,  is  always  very  obscure  and  imper- 
fect in  comparison  with  that  which  he  has  of 
a word  which  forms  one  of  a cluster,  more  or 
less  complete,  originally  of  the  growth  of  his 
own  language,  or  fully  rooted  and  naturalised 
in  it. 

These  languages  are  some  of  them  of  a 
northem,  some  of  them  of  a southern  origin  ; of 
the  northern,  the  one  principally  borrowed 
from  is  the  German  ; of  the  southern,  the 
French.  Among  ancient  languages,  those 
principally  borrowed  from  are  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  Latin  being  the  language  from 
which  the  French  has  borrowed  a great  part, 
perhaps  the  largest  part,  of  its  words ; hence  in 
the  instance  of  many  words  of  Latin  origin,  it 
remains  a question  whether  the  word  was  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  immediately,  or  remotely, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French.  The  Greek 
being  the  language  of  the  writers  from  whom 
the  first  crude  notions  respecting  most  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  derived  to  us ; hence  the 
appropriate  terms,  expressive  of  the  subject- 
matters  and  operations  belonging  to  those  se- 
veral branches  of  art  and  science,  have  in  a 
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large  proportion  been  borrowed  from  that 
language.  Even  when  tlie  subject-matter,  in- 
strument, or  operation,  is  itself  new,  a conve- 
nience is  found,  on  several  accounts,  in  taking 
its  name  from  a foreign  language,  more  es[>cci- 
allyfrom  the  Greek,  rather  than  from  our  own. 

For  characterizing  an  object  which  not  only 
is  new,  but  is  designed  to  be  presented  as 
such,  a word  as  plainly  new  as  the  object  it- 
self is  meant  to  be  represented  as  being,  is 
much  more  co’^venient  than  any  old  word 
taken  from  the  old-established  stock  of  words 
belonging  to  the  language  ; for  when  any  such 
old-e.stablished  word  is  taken  and  thus  em- 
ployed, it  comes  with  the  whole  of  its  original 
import  adhering  to  it ; and  the  consequence  is 
that  it  presents  to  the  mind  instantly  and  to  a 
certainty,  a multitude  of  old  ideas  which  on 
the  new  occasion  it  is  not  intended  to  present ; 
and  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  while  it 
is  only  in  a manner  comparatively  imperfect 
that  it  presents  the  new  idea  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  present. 

Borrow  the  word  from  a foreign  language, 
and  that  a dead  one,  from  the  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample, this  confusion  is  avoided.  Let  but  the 
reader  have  once  succeeded  in  his  endeavours 
to  establish  an  adequately  constant  associa- 
tion between  the  riew  idea  you  mean  to  im- 
press upon  his  mind,  and  the  new-coined  or 
imported  word  employed  by  you  for  expressing 
that  idea,  (for  which  purpose,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  explanation,  more  or  less  particular, 
will,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage so  borrowed  from,  be  always  necessary,) 
thenceforward,  as  often  as  the  new  word  is 
presented  to  his  mind,  the  idea  which  it  brings 
w'ith  it  will  be  the  very  idea  which  it  is  your 
desire  it  should  present ; that  and  no  other, 
that  idea  alone,  unaccompanied  by,  and  un- 
clogged with,  any  other.  By  the  very  descrip- 
tion of  it  thus  given,  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
it  is  however  evident,  has  its  difficulties,  and 
thereby  its  inconvenience. 

The  difificulty  consists  in  getting  men  to  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  establishing  tliis 
association ; whereas,  when  the  language  from 
which  the  word  is  taken  is  a man’s  own  lan- 
guage, the  association,  such  as  it  is,  is  already 
formed  ; and  howsoever  clumsy  the  new  ap- 
pellative appears,  and  howsoever  troublesome 
the  cluster  of  collateral  and  (with  reference  to 
the  purpose  in  question)  irrelevant  ideas  it 
stands  associated  with,  and  however  confused 
and  inadequate  the  import  is  w'hich  it  has  the 
effect  of  preseutiixg,  still  it  can  scarcely  i>il  of 
bringing  to  view  an  import  having  soait  simi- 
larity to  the  one  which  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
sent; whereas,  if  it  b*!  a word  of  altogether 
foreign  original,  no  other  word  of  the  cluster 
it  belongs  to  being  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  person  in  question,  the  necessary  re.sult  is 
that,  if  the  explanation  attached  to  it  has 
either  never  been  received  into  the  mind,  or, 
after  having  been  so  received,  h.as  dropped 
®ut,  the  wor”  is  so  much  unmeaning  sound, 


not  presenting  any  the  faintest  intimation  of 
the  import  which  it  is  intended  to  present. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ANALYTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MATTEU  OF  TIIOrGIIT 

AND  INTERNAL  ACTION;  CORRESFONDICNT  VIEW 

OF  THE  MATTER  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Section  1. 

Thought  the  Basis  of  Language. 

Of  language,  the  primary  and  only  original 
use  is  the  comrannication  of  tliought,  tlie  con- 
veyance of  thought  from  mind  to  mind,  from 
the  mind  of  a speaker  to  the  mind  of  a hearer. 

All  thought  belongs  either  to  the  intellec- 
tual or  to  the  volitional  department  of  the 
mind — to  the  understanding  or  the  u-iU. 

A portion  of  the  matter  of  language  is  fre- 
quently termed  a discourse.* 

By  every  portion  of  discourse,  communica- 
tion is  endeavoured  to  be  given  of  the  state 
which,  in  some  respect  or  other,  one  or  the 
ether  of  the  above  departments  of  the  speaker’s 
mind  is  in. 

Acts  of  the  intellectnal  department  or  faculty 
are,  1.  Simple  perceptions  ;■)'  2.  Sensations, 
i.  c.  perceptions  attended  with  pain  or  plea- 
sure ; and  3.  Judgments  or  Opinions,  lle- 
membraucc  is  but  the  work  of  a particular 
species  of  perception.  Of  the  general  faculty 
of  sensation,  a particular  impression  is  the  ex- 
ercise or  exemplification  of  the  meinorj/,  tlie 
correspondent  idea,  i.  c.  the  copy  of  that  same 
impression  as  taken  by  and  preserved  in  the 
mind. 

Of  judgment,  the  subjects  arc,  1.  Points  ol 
similitude  between  object  and  object.  2.  Points 
of  dissimilitude  between  object  and  object. 
3.  Existence  or  non-existence  of  tlie  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  as  between  object  and 
object. 

Simple  perception  is  not  capable  of  erring, 
no,  nor  sensation  neither.  But  judgment  is, 
on  the  part  of  every  person,  and  on  almost 
every  occasion  exposed  to  error. 

A state  or  act  of  the  mind  in  which  judg- 
ment is  continually  included,  is  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exemplification  of  perception 
alone,  or  sensation  alone.  Such  is  the  case 
w'ith  all  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing.  I see  a liill,  i.  e.  what 
appears  to  me  a hill ; but  oftentimes  wdien 
what  a man  sees  is  believed  by  him  to  be  a hill, 
it  is  in  reality  a cloud.  I hear  the  rain,  but 
oftentimes  wdien  a man  thinks  he  hears  tiie 


* This  word  is  necessary,  for  if  instead  of  a dis- 
course you  were  to  say  a language,  the  import  ex- 
pressed would  be  quite  different  from  that  which 
is  here  intended. 

■b  For  the  distinction  between  imprassions  and 
ideas  we  are,  it  is  believed,  indebted  to  David 
Hume. 
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rain  falling,  the  cause  of  his  perception  is  not 
rain,  but  the  wind  whistling  through  certain 
trees. 

When  as  above,  desire,  (the  state  or  act  of 
the  will,)  and  simple  perception  or  sensation, 
(the  state  or  act  of  the  understanding,)  are 
excepted,  all  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  containing  is  an  act  of  the  judicial  faculty — 
an  opinion,  a judgment : an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  himself,  entertained  in  his  own  mind. 
This  is  the  only  immediate  subject  of  any  com- 
munication which,  concerning  the  state  of  that 
faculty,  can  be  made.  Of  no  matter  of  fact, 
external  to,  of  no  matter  other  than  that  which 
passes  in  his  own  mind,  can  any  immediate 
communication  be  made  by  language.  Opinion, 
an  opinion  entertained  by  the  speaker,  this  is 
all  of  which,  in  any  instance,  communication 
can  be  made.  Of  an  opinion  thus  expressed, 
any  imaginable  matter  of  fact,  real  or  sup- 
P'.i;  c'd,  may  have  been  taken  for  the  object. 
Hut  that  to  which  expression  is  given,  that  of 
which  communication  is  made,  is  always  the 
man’s  opinion,  i.  e.  that  which,  in  so  far  as  the 
expression  ansAvers  its  intended  purpose,  that 
which  he  wishes  should  be  taken  for  his  opi- 
nion in  relation  to  the  subject  in  question,  nor 
anything  more.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  strictly  logical  con- 
sequences are  the  only  ones  that  belong  to  the 
present  purpose. 

One  is,— that,  in  every  portion  of  discourse 
which  is  not  the  expression  of  a desire,  a sim- 
ple sensation,  or  a perception ; in  every  portion 
of  discourse,  for  example,  by  which  the  exis- 
tence of  a matter  of  fact  exterior  to  the  person 
of  the  speaker  is  asserted, — is  included  a com- 
munication made  of  the  state  of  the  judicial 
department  of  the  speaker’s  mind,  an  opinion 
entertained  in  relation  to  that  same  matter  of 
fact. 

This  being  the  case,  a certain  degree  of  com- 
plexity attaches  to  evei’y  proposition,  the  sim- 
plest imaginable  not  excepted,  Avhich  has  for 
its  subject  a matter  of  fact  at  large. 

Eurybiades  struck  Themistocles.  By  a pro- 
position in  these  words,  what  is  it  that  1 assert  ? 
It  is  this  : It  is  my  opinion  that  Eurybiades 
struck  Themistocles.  This  is  what  I can  be 
sure  of,  and  it  is  all  that,  in  relation  to  the 
supposed  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
be  assured  of. 

This  pen  exists, — meaning  the  pen  employed 
in  the  tracing  of  these  characters.  This  pen 
exists,  i.  e.  my  opinion  is  that  this  pen  exists. 
Such  is  very  decidedly  and  firmly  my  own 


* From  this  observation  various  practical  infer- 
ences of  the  moral  class  may  be  seen  to  follow ; 

1.  All  reliance  on  the  opinion  as  supposed  of 
others,  is  in  fact  reliance  upon  a man’s  own  opinion  ; 
viz.  upon  his  opinion  concerning  the  credit  due  to 
the  opinion  which  in  the  instance  in  question  is 
attributed  to  those  others. 

2.  That  in  other  words  all  bigotry  is  grounded 
in,  includes  in  it  self-conceit. 
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opinion.  But  of  no  pen  with  which  he  ever 
wrote  would  any  such  opinion  have  been  enter- 
tained by  Bishop  Berkeley. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  respect  of  this  complexity 
— this  constant  and  unavoidable  complexity, — 
the  expression  of  the  mode  of  being  of  the  in- 
tellectual department  agrees  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  volitional  department  of  a speaker’s 
mind. 

Coine  hither.  By  this  discourse,  as  every 
man  will  acknowledge,  at  the  very  first 
hint,  what  is  expressed  is,  that  it  is  my 
desire  that  the  person  to  whom  I speak  should 
so  do. 

lie  is  there.  By  this  discourse,  in  like  man- 
ner, what  is  expressed  is,  my  opinion  that  he 
(the  person  spoken  of)  is  in  the  place  alluded 
to  by  the  word  there. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  saying, — He  is 
there, — the  proposition,  simple  as  it  is  in  ap- 
pearance, is,  in  its  import,  complex;  and  if  it 
be  considered  as  designating,  expressing,  com- 
municating, the  whole  of  the  object  of  wdiich 
it  is  employed  as  the  sign,  viz.  the  mode  of 
being  of  my  mind,  it  is  elliptical.  That  to 
which  it  gives  expression  is  the  supposed 
matter  of  fact  which  (supposing  me  to  speak 
truly)  was  the  object  of  my  thought ; — that 
of  which  it  does  not  contain  the  expression, 
is  that  thought  itself ; the  only  matter  of  fact 
of  which  the  discourse  in  question  is  strictly 
and  immediately  the  assertion,  is  left  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  context,  from  such  words  as 
are  actually  uttered.f 

In  all  ordinary  discourse  propositions  come 
entire,  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  some 
science  or  art,  that,  unless  where  employed  in- 
stead of  a proposition,  and  by  ellipsis  or 
abridgment,  containing  in  it  the  import  of  an 
entire  ijroposition,  any  term  is  presented  by 
itself.  Every  man  who  speaks,  speaks  in  pro- 
positions, the  rudest  savage,  not  less  than  the 
most  polished  orator, — terms  taken  by  them- 
selves are  the  work  of  abstraction,  the  pro- 
duce of  a refined  analysis  : — ages  after  ages 
must  have  elapsed  before  any  such  analysis 
was  ever  made. 

Of  the  above  observations,  another  logical 
consequence  is  this,  viz.  that  for  the  giving  ex- 
pression and  conveyance  to  any  thought  that 
ever  was  entertained,  so  far  as  concerns  im- 
port and  not  discourse,  nothing  less  than  the 
impoH  of  an  entire  proposition,  and  that,  as 
above,  a comple.x  one,  ever  was,  or  ever  could 
be  made  to  serve. 

Not  but  that  in  many  instances  for  the 
making  communication  of  thought,  even  a 
single  word  is  made  to  serve.  But  then  it  is 
by  means  of  other  words,  which,  according  to 
the  occasion,  the  single  word  in  question  may 
have  the  efiect  of  suggesting  as  effectually  as 


+ It  might  thus  be  shown  that  these  proposi- 
tions which  are  given  by  the  Aristotelians  as  simple 
and  entirely  expressed  propositions,  are  complex 
and  imperfectly  expressed. 
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by  thi.i  same  .single  worJ,  the  nlea.s  constantly 
as.sociated  with  it  are  suggested. 

Looking  at  iny  son,  whose  name  is  John, — 
I say  to  him,  John, — he  hears  me, — what  is  it 
tliat  he  undor.stands  by  tliis  ? The  import,  the 
full  import,  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  those 
two  phrases.  My  desire  is  that  you  attend, 
(viz.  to  what  more  I am  about  to  say,)  or,  my 
desire  is  that  you  come,  i.  e.  come  near  to  the 
place  at  which  I am  .sitting. 

And  thus  it  is  by  bringing  to  Tiew  other 
words,  in  the  character  of  words  of  which, 
though  not  pronounced,  the  import  was  meant 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  word  which  was  pro- 
nounced, that  a single  word  may  be  made  to 
have  the  effect,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  comprise 
the  import,  of  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
words, — of  a discourse  of  an  indefinite  length. 

This  being  the  ca.se,  if  nothing  less  than  the 
import  of  an  entire  proposition  be  sufficient 
for  the  giving  full  expression  to  any  the  most 
simple  thought,  it  follows  that  no  word,  being 
anything  more  than  a fragment  of  a proposi- 
tion, no  word  is  of  itself  the  complete  sign  of 
any  thought. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  entire  propositions 
that  when  first  uttered,  discourse  was  uttered. 
Of  these  integers,  words  were  but  so  many 
fragments,  as  aftei-wards  in  tvritten  discourse 
letters  were  of  words.  Words  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  a sort  of  analysis, — a 
chemico-logical  process,  for  which,  till  at  a 
comparatively  much  later  period  than  that 
which  gave  birth  to  propositions,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  were  not  ripe. 

With  a view,  however,  to  save  the  words 
which  would  be  required  to  point  out  this 
complexit)^,  such  propositions  as  are  only  in 
this  Kay  co^nplex,  may,  for  some  puri)oses,  and 
on  some  occasions,  be  considered  and  spoken 
of  as  simple. 

Upon  this  field  of  observation  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  and  his  followers  did  not  penetrate. 
The  subjects  it  began  with  were  terms,  i.  e. 
words  of  a certain  description,  and  beginning 
with  the  consideration  of  these  terms,  it  went 
on  to  the  consideration  of  propositions  in  the 
character  of  compounds  capable  of  being  com- 
posed out  of  these  elements. 

Antecedently  to  all  particular  inquiry,  in 
an  inquiry  the  subject  of  which  was  confined 
to  the  signs  of  thought — in  an  inquiry  in  which 
no  attempt  was  made  to  look  into  the  thoughts 
signified,  in  the  conception  entertained  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  thought,  and  of  the  di- 
versification of  which  it  is  susceptible,  much 
clearness,  correctness,  or  advance  to  complete- 
ness, could  not  naturally  be  expected. 

These  terms  are  accordingly  spoken  of  as 
possessing  of  themselves  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent signification,  as  having  existence  be- 
fore anything  of  the  nature  of  a proposition 
came  to  be  in  existence  ; — as  if  finding  these 
terms  endowed,  each  of  them,  somehow  or 
other,  with  a signification  of  its  own,  at  a sub- 
sequent period  some  ingenious  persons  took 


them  !u  hand,  and  formed  them  into  propc.d- 
tions.* 

But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  fir.st  place  came 
propositions,  and  that  out  of  tliese  proposi- 
tions, by  abstraction  and  analysis,  terms  po.s- 
ses.sed,  each  of  them,  of  an  independent  im- 
port, were  framed. + 

Condillac — for  tlic  purpose  of  elucidating 
Locke’s  doctrine  that  all  ideas  grov/  out  of 
sensations,  and  but  for  such  .sensations  could 
not  have  existence— imagined  to  himself  tlie 
idea  of  a statue,  and  enduing  it  successively 
with  the  five  senses,  and  such  combination  of 
them  as  promised  to  afford  instruction  with 
reference  to  this,his  purpose,  exhibited  to  view 
the  furniture  of  the  different  orders  of  minds 
with  which  the  statue  would,  in  this  way,  be 
provided. 

Proceeding  thus,  was  proceeding  in  the  way 
of  synthesis;  — synthesis  means  j)uttiiig  to- 
gether. Proceeding  thus,  he  took  in  h.aud,  in 
the  first  place,  as  a basis  for  tlie  ro.st,  the  most 
simple  element  he  could  find,  and  adding  to 
this  one,  other  elements  one  after  another,  e.x- 
hibited,  in  this  gradual  way,  the  contents  of 
all  the  several  compounds  capable  of  being 
made,  and  wliicb,  accordingly,  are  the  most 
compounded  of  those  in  experience  found  to 
be  made  out  of  those  elements. 

Equally  well  adapted  has  this  same  method 
appeared  to  be  for  exliibiting  to  view,  in  the 
order  of  simplicity  or  complexity,  (it  may  be 
denominated  in  either  wav,)  the  results  that 
have  been  produced  by  putting  together  the 
several  ideas  respectively  denoted  by  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  words  of  which  language  is  coni- 
po.?ed.i 

Of  language  in  its  origin,  the  parts  could 
not  have  existed  in  a degree  of  simplicity, copial 


* By  the  synthetic  method,  as  syllables  now  form 
words,  and  letters  forai  .syllables. 

■f*  Brutes  have  no  terms, — their  language  is  all 
in  propositioiis ; their  faculties  enable  them  not  to 
break  them  down  into  words. 

J A warning  which  on  this  occasion  and  in  this 
place  it  seems  necessary  to  give,  is,  that  the  order 
which  in  the  endeavour  to  give  a clear,  correct,  and 
•comprehensive  view  of  the  matter  of  Language,  con- 
sidered in  its  most  extensive  portions  and  diversi- 
fications, those  styled  grammatical  included,  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  pursue,  is  not  the  same 
with,  but  very  <liil'crent  from,  the  order  in  which 
in  the  progress  of  society  they  were  developed. 

By  the  distinctions  pointed  out  hy  the  ditferent 
aggregates  of  words,  termed  hy  grammarians  the 
parts  of  speech,  the  process  of  methodization  has 
been  applied  to,  and  carried  through  the  whole 
multitucle  of  these  numerous  signs.  But  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  sort  of  mental  process  styled 
methodization,  in  which  is  included  a high  degree 
of  abstraction,  a comparatively  mature  state  of  the 
human  intellect  W'as  requisite ; and  not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  first  commencement,  whenever  that 
was,  but  long  after  that  time,  the  stage  occupied 
by  the  human  intellect  in  the  scale  of  maturity 
must,  in  comparison  with  that  stage,  have  been  ex- 
tremely low. 
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to  that  of  the  most  simple  of  those  at  present 
in  use.  Tlie  first  words  m\ist,  in  their  import, 
have  been  equivalent  to  whole  sentences,  to 
sentences  expressive,  for  example,  of  suffering, 
of  enjoyment,  of  desire,  of  aversion. 

Of  this  original  language,  the  parts  of  speech 
called  interjections  are  examples. 

Of  this  nature  is,  and  seems  destined  for 
ever  to  continue,  the  language  of  quadrupeds 
and  other  inferior  animals. 

To  form  the  words  of  which  language  is  at 
present  composed  has  been  the  work  of  ana- 
lysis. The  original  sentences  were,  as  it  were, 
broken  down  into  words,  these  words  into 
syllables,  and  these  syllables,  by  the  help  of 
written  and  visible  signs,  into  letters. 

Of  these  elements,  thus  formed  by  analysis, 
those  called  words  will  now  be  to  be  put  to- 
gether in  the  way  of  synthesis. 

The  task  here  undertaken  is  to  take  up  the 
.several  classes  of  words  denominated  by  logi- 
cians, ill  consideration  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween their  respective  imports  with  reference 
to  one  another,  conjugates,  and  beginning  with 
that  one  of  which  the  import  is  most  simple, 
not  admitting  of  being  analyzed  into  others 
more  simple,  to  apply  to  it  the  several  other 
classes  of  which  the  respective  imports  arc 
more  and  more  complex. 

Of  this  theoretical  labour,  the  practical  use 
is  this  ; by  the  observation  of  the  compounds 
already  made,  and  the  conveniences  with  re- 
ference to  the  ends  of  language  respectively 
derived  from  them,  to  show  how  the  number 
of  them  may  be  made  to  receive  increase,  very 
considerable  increase,  and  in  respect  of  its 
several  useful  and  desirable  properties,  the 
utility  of  the  instrument  called  language  may 
be  made  to  receiA'C  increase. 

Language  has  its  logical  and  its  chronolo- 
gical history : its  logical  history  shows  what 
must  have  been  the  order  of  formation  among 
the  elements  of  language — shows  it  from  the 
nature  of  man,  shows  it  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  all  men  are  placed,  shows  it  from 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  chronological 
history  of  language  shows  what  has  actually 
been,  &c.* 

In  language  are  to  be  considered,  1.  The 
ideas  designated  ; 2.  The  signs  employed  in 
the  designation  of  those  ideas. 

As  to  the  signs,  they  have  been  for  the  most 
part  arbitrary,  bearing  no  naturally  charac- 
teristic analogy  to  the  things  respectively  de- 
signated ; when  considered  apart  from  the 
ideas,  no  very  comsidcrable  instruction,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  accordingly  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  them. 

Being  arbitrary,  they  have  accordingly  been 
infinitely  diversified  ; taking  the  human  spe- 
cies in  the  aggregate,  one  and  the  same  idea 


* This  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  seems  to 
be  a mere  notaiulum,  or  the  proposed  commence- 
ment of  a definition  of  the  chronological  history. — 
Ed/t 


having  found  employment  for  signs  to  the 
number  of  some  hundreds  at  least,  not  to  say 
thousands,  in  the  expression  of  it. 

In  a very  different  case  are  the  ideas  them- 
selves. These  being  the  furniture  of  the  mind, 
and  mind  being,  in  fact,  a property  of  the 
body — in  the  sort  of  fictitious  language  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  spoken  of — a sort  of 
inmate  of  the  body,  the  differences  between 
minds,  that  is  to  say,  the  furniture  of  minds, 
are  not  greater  than  the  differences  between 
bodies. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  ideas,  i.  e.  of  the  order  in  which  the 
several  ideas  thus  characterized  by  their  se- 
veral sets  of  signs  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, there  must,  throughout  the  whole  human 
race,  have  been  a considerable  degree  of  same- 
ness. 

Section  II. 

Of  Conjugates. 

By  grammarians,  who  may  be  considered  as 
a tribe  of  logicians,  operating  in  a particular 
quarter  of  the  field  of  logic,  the  term  conju- 
gates, or,  at  any  rate,  the  nearly  allied  terms, 
to  conjugate,  and  conjugation,  have  been  em- 
ployed of  old. 

By  logicians,  to  the  import  of  these  terms  a 
considerable  and  very  useful  extension  has 
been  given. 

By  grammarians,  the  aggngate,  or  say  cluster 
of  connected  words,  called  by  them  a rerijlias 
been  said  to  be  conjugated  when,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  characteristic  fundamental  por- 
tion of  it,  the  several  modifications  by  which — 
the  several  varieties  by  which  tense,  mood, 
person,  number,  to  which  in  some  instances  is 
preposterously  added  gender,  i.  e.  sex  stand 
expressed, — h.ive  been  exhibited  and  recited  ; 
and  the  group.s,  in  so  far  as  for  the  expression 
of  these  modifications  of  the  fundamental  im- 
port, words  more  or  less  different  in  sound 
are  employed,  are  said  to  belong  to  so  many 
different  conjugations. 

With  the  same  propriety  and  convenience 
as  that  with  which  the  terms  conjugation  and 
to  conjugate  were  applied  to  the  cluster  of  in- 
timately connected  words  called  a verb,  might 
they  have  been  applied  to  the  other  cluster  of 
intimately  connected  words  called  a noun,  as 
diversified  by  the  several  modifications  called 
eases,  in  addition  to  those  by  which  the  designa- 
tion of  the  several  varieties  of  which  sex,  person, 
(viz.  with  relation  to  the  speaker,  the  hearer, 
and  others,)  and  number  are  susceptible, — by 
which  so  many  correspondent  varieties,  in  re- 
spect of  sex,  person,  and  number,  are  expressed 
and  brought  to  view. 

As  it  happened,  no  such  extension,  however, 
was  made.  In  the  case  of  a noun,  instead  of 
conjugation  and  to  conjugate,  declension  and 
to  decline,  were  the  words  employed. 

Applied  to  the  cluster  to  wiiich  they  were 
applied,  viz.  to  the  verb,  the  terms  conjugation 
and  to  conjugate -were  apposite  and  expres- 
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sive.  Jugum  is  the  Latin  word  for  a yoke,  an 
instrument  by  which  a number  of  animals  em- 
ployed in  draught  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  burthen  wliich  is  to  be 
drawn  : connected  with  each  other  for  that 
common  purpose. 

The  cluster  of  words  called  a verb,  presents 
to  view  a fundamental  or  radical  import  to 
which,  throughout  the  whole  cluster,  expres- 
sion is  given  by  some  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  which  has  place  in  every  one  of  the 
component  words,  and  by  which,  as  by  a bond 
of  union,  they  are  connected  together,  and 
made  up  into  one  uehole. 

Exactly  of  the  same  sort  is  the  connexion, 
which,  in  the  different  parts  or  portions  of 
the  part  of  speech  called  a noun,  has  place. 

In  the  instance  of  a nou)i,  the  several 
sources  of  modification,  designated  by  the 
words  person,  gender,  and  number,  are  desig- 
nated by  the  same  names  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  verb. 

The  sources  of  diversification,  in  respect  of 
which  the  noun  differs  from  the  verb,  are,  on 
the  part  of  the  verb,  the  moods  and  tenses, 
which  the  noun  has  not ; on  the  part  of  the 
noun,  the  cases  which  the  verb  has  not. 

When,  a noun  being  given,  a man  names  the 
modifications  called  cases,  together  with  those 
which  regard  person,  umber,  and  gender,  he 
is  not  saiu  vo  conjugate  it, — he  is  said  to  de- 
cline it.  Associated  with  the  import  of  the 
word  case,  is,  according  to  the  grammarians, 
the  import  of  the  words  declension,  to  decline. 

But  in  the  instance  of  declension,  the  em- 
blem or  archetypal  image  exhibits  no  marks 
of  such  felicity  as  have  been  seen  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  conjugation.  Case  is  from  cado 
to  fall;  an  image  borrowed  by  the  Latin  gram- 
marians from  the  Greek  gi-amm.arians.  A rod 
is  conceived  to  fall.  In  the  nominative  case, 
the  mode  of  its  falling — the  direction  in  which 
it  falls  is  considered  as  direct — perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  and  is  accordingly  called- 
rectus:  in  the  other  cases,  it  is  considered  as 
oblique,  viz.  with  reference  to  the  horizon : 
accordingly,  all  these  several  cases  are,  besides 
their  peculiar  names,  expressed  by  one  com- 
mon name,  and  called  oblique  cases. 

With  indisputable  propriety,  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  utility,  if  comprehensiveness  of 
perception  be  of  any  use,  have  the  logicians 
extended  the  application  of  these  words,  con- 
jugation and  to  conjugate, — or  at  any  rate, 
that  other  term  so  intimately  connected  with 
them,  viz.  conjugate,  or  conjugates,  not  only  to 
the  cluster  of  connected  words  called  nouns, 
but  to  all  words,  the  connexion  of  which  is 
formed  and  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  containing  in  their  structure  the  main 
portion,  expressive  of  the  principal  and  char- 
acteristic idea  of  the  whole  cluster. 

In  the  combination  of  letters  expressive  of 
this  characteristic  idea,  may  be  seen  what 
may  he  termed  the  root  of  the  cluster.  In 
the  whole  word,  whatever  it  be,  which,  if 


there  were  any  difference  in  respect  of  time, 
presents  itself  as  likely  to  have  been  the  word 
first  in  use,  we  have  the  radical  and  priniitiee 
conjugate  ; in  all  the  others,  the  several  rami- 
fied branches,  or  collateral  and  derixatiee  con- 
jugates.* 

On  looking  over  the  materials  of  which  any 
language  is  composed,  two  di.<tinguishab!e 
classes  of  words  will  be  found:  one  which 
possess  a sort  of  independent  import,  and  sug- 
gest each  of  them  an  idea  without  the  assis- 
tance of  any  other  word ; the  other,  which 
not  suggesting  each  of  them  an  idea  of  itself, 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  modifying 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  idea  suggested  by 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  independent  cast. 

The  former  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  principal,  the  other  by  that  of  acces- 
sory words. 

Taken  together  a principal  when  consider- 
ed in  connexion  with  one  of  these  accessory 
words,  may  be  termed  a conjugate. 

With  each  such  principal  term  will  be  found 
connected  accessory  words  in  great  number 
and  variety ; hence,  in  the  case  of  each  prin- 
cipal, as  many  different  conjugates  as  there 
are  accessory  words  found  in  connexion  with 
it ; and  as  among  these  accessory  words,  dif- 
ferent classes  will  be  found  distinguishable 
hence  to  each  such  principal,  so  many  clusters 
of  conjugates. 

In  some  instances,  the  accessory  term  is 
found  attached  to  the  principal,  forming  but 
one  word  with  it,  in  others  not,  hence  the  dis- 
I tinctiou, — accessory  words  attached, — acces- 
' sory  words  detached;  conjugates  in  the  at- 
\ tached  form, — conjugates  in  the  dehached  form. 

Wdiere  the  accessory  word  is  attached,  in 
some  instances  it  precedes  the  principal  word, 
in  otliers  it  follows  it.  Hence  the  distinction, 
— accessories  prefixed,  or  in  the  way  of  pre- 
fixion;  accessories  suffixed;  or  where  the  word 
accessory  is  understood  to  be  in  question, 
leaving  out  that  word,  one  may  say  for  short- 
ness, prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Accessories,  which  in  one  language  are  at- 
tached, are  in  another  not  attached. 

Accessories,  which  in  one  part  of  the  same 
language  are  attached,  are,  in  another  part  of 
the  same  language,  not  attached. 

In  this  respect,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  in- 
finite are  the  diversities  which  language  brings 
to  view. 

The  grxater  the  number,  wdiich  in  any  lan- 
guage can  be  found,  of  those  sorts  of  rvords 
called  conjugates,  the  more  manageable  will 
the  language  be,  and  the  fitter  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  language. 

For  the  formation  of  these,  the  first  and 


* Among  those  things  which  it  is  desirabio 
should  be  done,  is  to  class  those  conjugates  logi- 
cally. Among  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of  such 
classification,  would  be  the  improvement  of  lan- 
guage, by  the  completion  of  the  several  lorais  of 
conjugates. 
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most  obyious  step  will  be,  for  a man  to  begin 
with  the  language  in  whicli  he  writes  ; to  take 
Block,  as  they  say  in  mercantile  accounts,  to 
form  his  inventory  out  of  those  articles  which 
his  own  language  furnishes,  and  then  to  see 
what,  if  any,  enrichment  it  may  be  made  to 
receiA^e  from  other  languages. 

On  this  occasion,  one  subject  of  observation 
will  be,  the  diiTercnce — the  prodigious  difier- 
once,  betAvecn  the  degree,  in  Avhich,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  language  is  stocked  witli  this 
or  that  one  sort  of  conjug.ate,  and  the  degree 
ill  which  it  is  stocked  with  this  or  that  other 
sort  of  conjugate  ; in  this  or  that  one  instance 
tlie  number  stretching  to  hundreds  or  even 
thousands,  in  this  or  that  other,  not  going  be- 
yond units  ; when  the  same  use,  which  is  ac- 
tually derived  from  the  species  of  conjugate  in 
those  two  or  three  instances,  might,  without 
iiicouvenicnce,  be  derived  from  it  in  the  tAvo  or 
three  hundred,  or  tAvo  or  three  thousand  in- 
stances. 

As  a noun  or  a verb  is  a cluster  of  AA'ords, 
so  a complete  set  of  conjugates,  formed  upon 
the  model  of  those  already  in  use,  and  by  ana- 
logy, each  of  them  made  complete,  would 
include  in  it  an  aggregate  cluster  of  all  those 
clusters. 

The  different  species  of  conjugate.?,  in  the 
logical  sense  of  the  Avord  cnnju>jate,  are  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  formed  of  cither  termi- 
nations or  beginnings,  (mostly  terminations,) 
added  to  the  principal  part  of  the  AVord,  con- 
sidered as  .standing  in  the  relation  of  the  root 
or  basis ; to  that  part  of  the  Avord  by  Avhich 
the  principal  part  of  the  import  of  the  com- 
pound is  designated. 

Take,  for  example,  the  cluster  of  conjugates, 
of  AA'hich  the  Latin  AAmrd  Iocub,  (the  Engli.sh, 
] Iace,)  forms  the  ba.sis.  Terminations  or  suf- 
fixes,— say,  for  example,  locate,  to  locate,  lo- 
cation, located,  add  locatcdness  and  locatc- 
ment.  Beginnings  or  prefixes, — dislocate,  add, 
Aipon  the  model  of  replace,  relocate  ; add,  up- 
on the  model  of  transfer  and  transfuse,  trans- 
locate. 

Of  the  import  of  all  the  several  sorts  of 
conjugates  actually  existing  and  imaginable, 
the  basis  is  the  import  of  the  noun-substantive. 

A noun-substantive  is  the  name  of  some 
entity,  real  or  fictitious. 

By  a rc.al  entity,  understand  a substance, — 
an  object,  the  existence  of  A\diich  is  made 
kuoAvn  to  us  by  one  or  more  of  our  five  senses. 
A real  entity  is  cither  a person  or  a thing,  a 
substance  rational,  or  a substance  not  rational. 

By  a fictitious  entity,  understand  an  object, 
the  existence  of  Avhich  is  feigned  by  the  ima- 
gination,— feigned  for  the  purpose  of  discourse, 
and  which,  Avheu  so  formed,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
real  one.* 

These  sorts  of  fictitious  entities  may  be 


* For  a fuller  explanation  of  this  division  of 
entitle.?  into  rc.al  and  fictitious,  with  tne  subdivi- 
sions, see  the  Tract  on  Ontology,  supra,  p.  195. 
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classed  in  diSerent  ranks  or  orders,  distin- 
guished by  their  respective  degrees  of  vicinity 
to  the  real  one. 

First  comes  motion, — fictitious  entity  of  the 
first  order.  To  speak  of  a motion,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a substance. 
We  say  he  or  it  is  in  motion  ; thus  speaking, 
Ave  .speak  of  a motion  as  if  it  were  a place,  a 
portion  of  space,  and  the  person  or  thing  si- 
tuated in  that  place. 

The  absence  or  negation  of  motion  is  rest ; 
Ave  say  tlia  t person  or  thing  is  at  rest : — speak- 
ing thus,  we  speak  of  rest  as  being  a sort  of 
substance  ; suppo.se  a tree  or  a stone,  and  tire 
person  or  the  thing  as  being  in  a state  of  con- 
tiguity or  relation  to  it. 

Considered  wdth  reference  to  our  senses, 
every  particle  of  matter,  perceived  or  percep- 
tible at  the  time  at  Avhich,  or  with  reference 
to  Avhich  it  is  considered,  is  either  in  a state 
of  motion  or  in  a state  of  rest. 

The  state  of  rest  is  the  negation  of  the  state 
of  motion.  With  reference  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, no  particle  of  matter  can  therefore  be  in 
motion  and  at  rest  at  the  same  time.  To  say 
that  it  is  or  can  be,  would  be  a self-contradic- 
tory proposition,  resolvable  into  a pair  of 
mutually  contradictory  propositions. 

But  take  any  body  composed  of  a number 
of  particles  of  matter,  then  so  it  is  that,  of 
and  iu  that  same  body,  Avhile  part,  i.  e.  some 
of  those  particles,  are  in  a state  of  motion, 
other  parts  may  at  that  time  be  in  a state  of 
rest. 

When  of  any  body  it  is  said,  that  body  has 
been  in  motion,  what  is  meant  is,  tliat,  at  or 
ill  different  portions  of  the  field  of  time,  that 
body  has  occupied  different  portions  or  posi- 
tions ill  the  field  of  space. 

As  atoms  or  minimum  portions  may  be  con- 
ceived as  having  place  in  the  field  of  space, 
so  may  atoms  or  minimum  portions  in  the  field 
of  time. 

If  speaking  of  any  body,  suppose  the  plaj'- 
thiiig  called  a peg-top.  I say  this  body  is 
iiOAV  in  motion  ; then,  if  by  now  1 mean  no 
more  than  a single  atom  or  minimum  portion 
of  time,  Avhat  I thus  say  cannot  be  exactly 
true,  since,  as  aboA'e,  for  motion  to  have  had 
place,  or  to  have  place,  tAvo  atoms  of  time  at 
the  least  are  necessary. 

But  if,  .speaking  as  above,  what  I mean  by 
now  is  a portion  of  the  field  of  time,  coiitaiu- 
ing  any  number  of  atoms  greater  than  one, 
then  the  propo.sitioii  delivered  by  me  iu  those 
same  Avords  may  be  true. 

In  general,  the  word  7iow,  when  applied  to 
motion,  is  understood  as  applicable  with  pro- 
priety. Why  ? Because,  in  the  utterance  of 
the  proposition  to  that  effect,  atoms  in  great 
number  are  employed.  + 


+ In  the  above  distinction  in  regard  to  existence, 
and  thence  thouijht,  may  bo  seen  the  nccessarj’  basis 
of  the  distinction  of  fju.alities  into  active  and  passive, 
and  of  verbs  into  transitive  and  intransitive. 
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IIiM-c,  tlicn,\vc  have  a division  of  the  state.? 
of  which  thing.?,  i.  c.  portions  of  matter,  arc 
.snseoptible,  and  that  division  an  cxlianstive 
one  ; of  states  of  tliing.s,  and  thence  and  there- 
fore of  the  objects  of  thought,  in  so  far  as  they 
come  u iiliiu  that  same  denomination,  viz.  por- 
tions of  matter. 

States  of  thing.?,  vvlieii  at  re.-t,  are  their 
l)0'.itioii3  with  leiercnce  to  one  anoilier  in  Use 
field  of  space. 

State.?  of  tilings,  when  inmotion,  aroniotions. 

Considered  abstractedly  from  volition,  a 
viotiun  Is  termed  an  event ; a simple  motion, 
a simple  event;  a comple.v  motion,  a complex 
event. 

Considered  as  the  result  of  volition,  a mo- 
tion is  termed  an  act,  an  action, ‘-m  operation. 

In  the  word  position,  we  see  already  the 
name  of  one  fictitious  entity,  and  thereby,  in 
so  far  as  it  can  he  said  to  be  visible,  one  ficti- 
tious entity.  In  the  word  motion  we  see 
another. 

Talcing  into  consideration  any  body  which 
wc  have  been  considering  as  having  been  in  a 
state  of  motion,  wc  thence  take  occa.sion  to 
ascribe  to  it  a quaUtii,  viz.  mohUity;  the  qn.a- 
lity  which  consists  in  the  capacity  of  being,  or 
aptitude  to  be,  put  into,  and  thence  to  be  in, 
a state  of  motion.  A.ntecedent  to  our  idea  of 
this  quality,  mobility  must  have  been  our  idea 
of  the  correspondent  atcitc,  viz.  a ctete  of  motion. 

To  substance  we  ascribe  qualities ; to  mo- 
tion also  we  ascribe  qualities.  It  is  by  this 
circumstance,  th.at  of  motion,  the  import  is 
placed,  as  it  were,  nearer  to  that  of  substance 
than  that  of  qualitie.s.  Substances  have  their 
qualities, — they  are  large,  small,  long,  sliort, 
thick,  thin,  and  so  forth  ; motions  have  their 
qualities, — they  are  quick,  slow,  rising,  falling, 
continued,  discontinued,  regular,  irregular, and 
BO  on. 

If,  then,  motion  be  termed  a fictitious  en- 
tity of  the  first  order,  viz.  that  which  is  near- 
est to  reality,  mobility,  and  so  any  other  qua- 
lity, may  with  reference  to  it  be  termed  a 
fictitious  entity  of  tlie  second  order. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  additional  class  of 
fictitious  entities, — of  fictitious  substances. 
We  have  largeness,  smallness,  length,  short- 
ness, thickness,  thinness  ; we  have,  moreover, 
quickness,  slowness.  We  might  have  as  well 
as  rising,  risingness  ; as  well  as  falling,  fall- 
ingness  ; as  well  as  continued,  couiiunedness ; 
as  well  as  discontinued,  discontinueduess ; we 
have  as  well  as  regular,  regularity ; as  well 
as  irregular,  irregularity ; attributes  as  well 
of  substances  as  of  motions. 

Already  has  been  brought  to  view,  though 
as  yet  without  special  notice,  a different  sort 
of  conjugate, the  noun-adjective, — large,  small, 
long,  short,  thick,  thin,  and  so  forth. 

Tliis  sort  of  conjugate,  in  wlmt  consists  its 
difference  from  that  which  is  the  name  of  a 
quality'!  In  lids; — when  we  speak  of  iarge- 
iies,?,  there  is  largcnese  ; we  speak  of  the  fic- 
titious substance  so  denominated,  without 


reference  made  to  any  other  object.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  say  large,  we  prc.sent  Iho 
idea  ot  that  same  quality,  but  accoirq'aiiicd 
with  the  intimation  of  some  other  substance 
which  is  endued  with  that  quality,— .-^omo 
other  object  in  which  that  quality  has  exis- 
tence, and  is  to  be  found.  We  piit  the  mind 
upon  the  look-out  for  that  other  ubject,  with- 
out which  it  is  satisfied  that  the  expression  is 
incomplete ; that  the  idea  iircscnteil  by  it  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  fragment  of  au  i lea,^ — a 
fragment,  to  the  comjiletiou  of  which  the  idea 
of  some  object  in  whicli  the  quality  is  to  bo 
found  is  necessary. 

In  a word,  the  si/i‘stantiral  name  of  a iiuality 
presents  the  idea,  in  the  character  of  a com- 
plete iilca,  conceivable  of  itself,  tlie  aJji  cHral 
denoviinaiion  of  tb.at  same  quality  presents 
the  idea  in  the  character  of  an  iucumplotc 
iilea,  requiring  for  the  com)detion  of  it  the 
idea  of  some  object  in  which  it  may  be  seen 
to  inhere. 

In  the  order  of  invention,  proper  names 
come  before  common  names.  Coiumon  names 
.are  the  result  of  generalization;  every  com- 
mon name  is  the  name  of  a general  idea  . 

The  prenomi  I is  a sort  of  common  name, 
being  applicable  by  any  person  as  well  as  raiy 
other ; tlie  pronouns  he,  she,  and  it,  more 
manifestly  .so.  Languages,  it  is  said,  are  in 
existence, in  which  there  are  no  sncli  pronominal 
names.  Instead  of  I,  the  speaker  employs  his 
own  name  ; instead  of  you,  the  name  of  the 
person  spoken  to  ; instead  of  b.o  or  she,  that  of 
the  person  spoken  of.  A difieront  .sign  for  the 
third  person,  when  of  a different  sex,  must  have 
been  a.  sujicrior  refinement ; so  likewise  the 
difference  between  auim:ils  endued  with  the 
organs  of  sex,  and  other  substances, — whence 
j the  distinction betu'cen  mascnliueaiid  feminine, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  neuter  on  the  other. 

Among  the  articles,  the  definite  article  the 
! must  have  come  first  into  use.  The  use  of 
i the  indefinite  article  a implies  the  existence 
of  tlie  liabit  of  abstraction,— of  generalization, 
— an  advance  made  in  the  art  of  logic. 

On  the  occasion  in  which  the  original  solo 
part  of  speecii,  the  interjection,  began  to  be 
resolved  into  the  eight  which  we  distinguish 
at  present,  the  nonn-substantive  was  probably 
the  first  to  make  its  .appearance,  and  tliat  in 
the  nominative  case  and  singular  lunnber. 

Nouns-adjoctive,  and  verbs, —which  came 
forth  first?  the  adjective  or  the  verb,  it  seems 
not  at  present  very  easy  Co  determine.  What 
is  certain,  is,  that  of  the  adjective  the  idea  is 
altogether  simple  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  verb  ; but  as  above,  simplicity,  so  far  from 
being  an  evidence  of  priority,  is  ratlier  an  evL 
dence  to  the  contrary. 

Wlicii  once  the  verb-suhstantWe  w.as  estab- 
lished, tl»e  greatest  of  all  strides  was  m.-ule  in 
the  track  of  abstraction  and  generalization. 
Added  to  % cori\:3pomlent  set  of  adjsctivi"?, 
this  one  verb  is  capable  of  perfoniung  tin* 
office  of  all  other  verbs 
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In  the  logical  sense  of  tlie  word  conjugate 
every  verh  is  a cluster  or  set  of  conjugates, — 
of  conjugates  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
each  otiier.  In  the  instance  of  every  sucli 
aggregate,  accordingly,  to  conjugate  a verb, 
is,  in  tlie  liithcrto  current  language  of  gram- 
marians, (for  in  this  respect,  in  the  language 
of  logicians,  there  is  a difterence,) — to  enu- 
merate the  several  words  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  aggregate  so  denominated. 

To  see  clearly  into  tiie  nature  of  this  aggre- 
gate, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  ideas,  the  signs  of  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  it. 

Distinguish  them,  in  the  first  place,  into 
principal  and  accessory.* 

SliCTION  III. 

I'rm/nlar  J^oinis  and  Verbs  are  amonrjst  tJiose 
uhlch  are  of  must  frequent  use — u:hi/? 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, a word  or  sound  of  one  .sort  was  em- 
ployed as  a basis  for  one  of  the  relations 
wl)ich  are  expreissed  by  inflection,  a word  of 
another  sort  for  another. 

Fragments  of  the  mass  of  language  in  the 
shape  v.hich  it  wore  while  in  that  imperfect 
state,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  that,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  every  at  present  cultivated  language. 

These  fragracnl.s  may  be  seen  in  the  com- 
position of  all  those  nouns  and  verbs  which 
are  regarded  as  being  in  any  respect  irregular, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  are  exhibited 
by  graimuariaus  in  the  char;vctor  of  irregular 
uomis  and  verbs. 

By  any  per.son  who  will  ho  at  the  trouble 
of  reviewing  them,  these  irregular  parts  of 
speech  will,  in  every  language,  be  found  among 
those,  for  the  import  of  which  the  demand  is 
most  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  which, 
cmi.scqueutly,  are  in  most  general  use.  In  the 
track  of  time  the  stage  at  which  they  fii'St 
came  into  use,  was  that  at  which  the  number 
ci  word.s  in  ii.se  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
great  for  the  labour  attached  to  it,  to  have 
(irawii  men  into  the  expedient  of  cultivating 
it  by  employing  the  principle  and  scheme  of 
connexion  for  a multitude  of  mutually-related 
words,  and  thus  substracting  from  the  incon- 
venient multitude  of  diflereut  forms,  with  the 
import  of  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  make  themselves  acquainted.  Such 
wa.s  the  state  of  .‘society, — such  the  state  of  the 
demand  for  discourse  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  into  use.  The  demand  never  hav- 
ing diminished,  thus  it  is  that  the  actual  use 
of  them  remains  undiminished. 

Thus  it  is  that,  of  the  history  of  language, 
no  inconsiderable  part  remains  to  this  day 
written  upon  the  face  of  it. 


* At  this  point  the  MSS.  break  off  abruptly. — Ed. 
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Necessity  of  y oiuri  of  Mittfriijt  Objects  for  tha 

Designation  of  PneancLiii  or  Immaterial  Ob- 
jects. 

All  our  psychological  ideas  are  derived  from 
physical  ones, — all  mental  from  corporeal 
ones.  When  spoken  of,  mental  ideas  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  corporeal  ones.  In 
no  other  manner  can  they  be  spoken  of.  But 
thus  to  speak  of  them  is  to  give  an  erroneous, 
a false  account  of  them,  an  account  that  agrees 
not  with  their  nature, — it  is  to  misrepresent 
them.  But  very  different  from  what  it  is  in 
most  other  cases,  in  this  case  misrepresenta- 
tion is  not  matter  of  blame.  By  it  no  decep- 
tion is  intended  ; if,  to  a certain  degree,  for 
want  of  sufficient  explanation,  misconception 
be  the  result  of  it,  unless  by  accident,  it  is  not 
among  the  results  intended  by  him  by  wliom 
the  misrepresentation  is  made, — the  false  ac- 
count is  delivered.  From  what  there  is  of 
falsehood  not  only  is  pure  good  the  result,  but 
it  is  the  work  of  invincible  necessity, — on  no 
other  terms  can  discourse  be  carried  on. 

Every  noun-substantive  is  a name,  a name 
either  of  an  individual  object,  or  of  a sort  or 
aggregate  of  objects.  The  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual has,  by  all  grammarians,  been  termed 
a proper  name, — the  name  of  a sort  or  aggre- 
gate of  objects,  a common  name;  it  being  ap- 
plied in  common  to  each  one  of  the  individual 
objects  which  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
that  sort — as  possessing  certain  properties 
supposed  to  belong  in  common  to  them  all. 

By  tins  name  an  existence  is  ascribed  to 
the  individual  object,  or  sort  of  object,  of  which 
it  is  the  name.  In  the  case  where  to  the  ob- 
ject thus  spoken  of,  existence  is  actually  an 
object  of  one  of  the  five  senses,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling, — the  only 
one  without  which  man  cannot  exist,  say,  in 
a word,  where  the  object  is  a tangible  one ; 
here  there  is  no  fiction, — as  this  man,  this 
beast,  this  bird,  this  fish,  this  star ; — or  this 
sort  of  man,  this  sort  of  beast,  this  sort  of 
bird,  tlris  sort  of  fish,  tlii.s  sort  of  star, — the  ob- 
ject spoken  of  may  be  termed  a real  entity 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  in  which  the 
object  is  not  a tangible  one,  the  object,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  thus  asserted,  not  being  a 
real  existing  one,  the  object,  if  it  must  be 
termed  an  entity,  as  on  pain  of  universal  and 
perpetual  nou-intercourse  between  man  and 
man,  it  must  be, — it  may,  for  distinction’s  sake, 
be  termed  a fictitious  entity.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  motion,  this  operation,  this  quality, 
this  obligation,  this  right.  Thus  then  we  have 
two  sorts  of  names,  with  two  corresponding 
sorts  of  entities.  Names  of  real  entities, — 
names  of  fictitious  entities. 

Unfortunate  it  is,  liowsoever  necessary  and 
indispensable,  that  for  speaking  of  fictitious  en- 
tities, there  is  no  other  possible  mode  than 
that  of  speaking  of  them  as  if  tliey  were  so 
many  real  entities.  This  blameless  falsehood 
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being  uniTcrsally  uttered,  and  remaining  uni- 
versally uncontradicteJ,  is,  to  a considerable 
extent,  taken  for  truth.  With  every  r.ame 
employ’ed,  an  entity  stands  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  as  'vvell  as  speakers,  and 
that,  entity,  though  in  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  instances,  no  other  than  a fictitious 
one,  is,  in  all  of  them,  apt  to  be  taken  for  a 
real  one.  To  speak  of  an  object  by  its  name, 
its  universally  known  name,  is  to  ascribe  exis- 
tence to  it, — out  of  this,  error,  misconception, 
obscurity,  ambiguity,  confusion,  doubts,  dis- 
agreement, angry  passions,  discord  and  hos- 
tility have,  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  had 
place.  There  is  many  a man  ivho  could  not 
endure  patiently  to  sit  and  hear  contested  the 
reality  of  those  objects  which  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  as  being  his  rixihts.  For  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  these  fictitious 
objects,  no  small  degree  of  merit  has  been 
ascribed,  no  small  degree  of  praise  has  been 
given, — assertion  has  been  taken  for  proof,  and 
the  stronger  and  more  numerous  the  sots  of 
words  employed,  the  more  complete  and  con- 
clusive has  that  proof  been  esteemed.* 

To  such  of  the  sources  of  perception  as  are 
of  a material  or  corporeal  nature,  whether 
audible  or  visible,  names  are  early  attached  ; — 
by  the  presence  of  the  object  to  both  parties 
at  once,  the  addresser  and  the  addressee,  i.  e. 
party  addressed,  at  the  time  that,  by  the  ad- 
dresser, the  sign  is  presented  to  tlie  sense  of 
the  addressee,  the  individuality  of  the  object, 
the  idea  of  winch  is,  by  that  sign,  presented 
to  notice,  is  continually  established.  Bring 
hither  that  loaf ; — behold  that  apple  ; — at  the 
time  when  the  sign  is  thus  presented  to  sense, 
the  thing  signified, — the  portion  of  matter  thus 
denominated  being  at  the  same  time  jiresented 
to  the  senses  of  both  parties,  the  import  of  the 
word  loaf  or  apple  is  thus  fixed,  readily  fixed, 
and  beyond  danger  of  mistake. 

Objects  of  a corporeal  nature  may  be  desig- 
nated and  denominated  in  a direct  way. 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  an  object  of  which  the 
seat  lies  in  the  mind ; — not  so  in  the  case  of 
an  immaterial  being.  For  producing  in  any 
other  mind  any  conception  whatsoever  of  an 
object  of  this  class,  a man  has  absolutely  but 
one  means,  and  that  is  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  other  class, — to  speak  of  it  as 
if  it  -were  a material  object, — to  present  to  the 
party  addressed  some  sign  or  other  with  the 
signification  of  which  he  is  acquainted,  in  the 
chai’acter  of  a sign  of  some  material  object, — 
and  upon  the  resemblance,  or  rather  analogy, 
such  as  it  is,  which  has  place  between  the  ma- 
terial object  of  which  it  was  originally  the 
sign,  and  the  immaterial  object  of  which  it  is 
now  employed  as  a sign,  to  depend  for  the 
chance  of  the  sign’s  exciting  in  his  mind  the 
idea  which,  on  the  occasion,  it  is  endeavoured 


* See  a more  minute  exemplification  in  the 
author’s  criticism  on  the  French  Declaration  of 
Rights,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  496,  ei  seq. — JId. 


I to  excite,  viz.  the  idea  of  the  immateri.al  ob- 
ject. 

In  sa,ying,  bring  me  that  loaf,  it  lies  in  that 
pan  ; if  a pan,  with  a loaf  ;n  it,  were  accord- 
ingly existing  in  the  presence  of  us  both,— I 
should  raise  up  in  your  mind  two  ideas,  that 
of  a pan  and  that  of  a loaf.  Correspondent 
to  the  portion  of  discourse  having  matter  for 
its  subject,  here  then  is  a portion  of  discourse 
having  mind  for  its  subject.  By  what  means, 
then,  is  it,  that  by  words  employed  for  that 
purpose,  I have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to 
present  to  your  own  mind,  the  general,  in 
conjunction  with  the  particular,  idea  of  some- 
thing which  I have  caused  to  have  place  in  it  ? 

It  is  by  causing  you  to  consider  your  own 
mind  under  the  image  or  similitude  of  a re- 
ceptacle, in  which  the  idea  has  been  made  to 
have  place,  as  in  the  material  pan  the  material 
loaf  is  deposited.  And  here,  after  having 
officiated  in  the  vtaterial  sense,  the  preposi- 
tion in,  a preposition  significative  of  place,  offi- 
ciates in  the  wmaterial  sense;  and  it  is  by  its 
material  sense,  that  it  receives  its  explanation 
when  employed  in  its  immaterial  sense, for  from 
no  other  source  could  it  receive  its  explanation. 

Applied  to  the  designation  of  any  class  of 
material  objects,  a sign  is,  or  may  be,  the  sign 
of  a 7’eal  entity,  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
designating  any  object  of  the  class  of  imma- 
terial objects,  a sign  cannot,  in  that  respect, 
be  the  sign  of  anything  but  a fictitious  entity. 
The  entity  of  wliich  the  sign  in  question  is 
given  as  a sign, — your  mind,  as  in  the  above 
example,  shall  in  the  character  of  an  imma- 
terial substance,  have  whatsoever  reality  it 
may  be  your  pleasure  to  see  ascribed  to  it. 
But  in  the  phrase  in  question,  in  virtue  of  the 
preposition  in,  it  is  in  the  character  of  a ma- 
terial substance  that  it  is  spoken  of,  a i-ecep- 
tacle  in  which  an  idea  may  have  place,  as  a 
loaf  may  in  a pan;  and  in  so  far  as  that  is  the 
character  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  fiction  is 
employed.  So  far,  therefore,  the  name  given 
to  your  mind  is  the  name  of  a fictitious  entity, 
and  your  mind  itself  a fictitious  entity.  If  in 
the  instance  of  your  mind  it  be  in  any  Avay  dis- 
pleasing to  you  to  make  this  acknowledgment, 
take  for  the  fictitious  ^tity  the  idea  spoken  of 
as  being  lodged  in  it ; — or  if  that  be  not  agree- 
able, let  it  be  your  understanding,  your  will, 
your  conception,  your  imagination,  considered 
in  the  character  of  so  many  .separated  existen- 
ces, capable  of  having  objects  lodged  in  them. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  import  of  the  sign  in 
some  instances  the  materiality  is,  it  is  true, 
no  longer  visible.  Take  for  example,  as  above, 
the  word  mind  itself,  and  the  word  will.  But 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  is 
plain  enough.  Take  for  example  the  words 
understanding,  conception,  and  imagination, 
as  above.  Even  in  regard  to  mind,  though  of 
that  word  the  root,  in  material  ideas,  is  lost ; 
in  the  French  word,  the  import  of  which, 
though  it  coincide  not  with  it,  comes  nearest 
to  it,  viz.  esprit,  the  materiality  is  plain  enough. 
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Correspondent  to,  and  derived  from,  that 
French  word,  or  from  the  Latin  word  spiritus, 
is  oar  word,  spirit,  and  that  spirit  means  ori- 
ginally breath,  i.  <s.  air  discharged  out  of  the 
lungs,  is  sufficiently  notorious. 

In  so  far  as  any  origin  at  all  can  be  found 
for  it,  it  is  in  a material  import  that  the  origin 
of  the  import  of  every  word  possessing  an  im- 
material import  is  to  be  found.  Seeing  that 
in  the  numerous  instances  in  Avhich  both  sorts 
of  imports  are  attached  to  the  same  word,  this 
rule  is  verified,  we  can  do  no  otherwise  than 
conclude  that  originally  such  was  also  the  case 
in  the  iustauce  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  words,  in  and  for  which  no  material 
import  can  at  present  be  found. 

Throughout  the  whole  field  of  language, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  material  language,  and  pressed  by  the 
same  words,  runs  a line  of  wijau  may  be  termed 
the  immaterial  language.  Not  that  to  every 
word  that  has  a material  import  there  belongs 
also  an  immaterial  one;  but  that  to  every  word 
that  has  an  immaterial  import  there  belongs, 
or  at  least  did  belong,  a material  one. 

In  a word,  our  ideas  coming,  all  of  them, 
from  our  senses,  from  what  otlier  source  can 
the  signs  of  them — from  what  other  source 
can  our  language  come  \ 

Of  one  and  the  same  thought,  from  mind  to 
mind,  hy  wliat  means — through  what  chaniicl 
can  cvurei/ance  he  made  ? To  no  otlier  man’s 
is  the  mi)id  of  any  man  immediately  present. 
Matter,  this  or  that  portion  of  matter  e.\'ter- 
uril  to  both,  in  this  may  be  seen  the  only 
channel,  the  only  medium,  wliich  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of.  Yomler  stands  a cer- 
tain portion  of  matter.  By  that  portion  of 
matter  feelings  of  a certain  sort  are  produced 
in  your  miud  : by  that  same  portion  of  mat- 
ter feelings  of  a sort,  if  not  e.vactly  the  .same, 
at  least,  -with  reference  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, near  enough  to  being  the  same,  are  pro- 
duced, at  the  same  time,  in  my  miud.  Here, 
tlien,  is  the  channel  of  communication,  and 
the  only  one.  Of  that  channel  language  takes 
liossossiou  and  employs  it. 

U iider  i/oii  tree,  in  that  hollow  on  the  ground, 
lies  an  apple; — iii  that  same  spot,  while  I am 
saying  tliis  to  you,  pointing,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  spot,  you  are  observing  that  same 
apple.  By  this  means,  along  with  tlie  signi- 
ficatiou  of  the  words,  lies,  ground,  hollow, 
Ac.,  you  and  I learn  tlie  signification  of  the 
Word  in. 

At  and  during  the  time  we  are  thus  convers- 
ing,  the  ideas  of  the  apple,  the  ground,  and 
the  hollow,  are  in  both  our  miuds.  In  this 
way  it  is,  that  we  learn  the  imjiort  of  this 
same  word  in  with  reference  to  our  tw'o  minds. 
In  a word,  with  reference  to  mind  in  general, 
by  no  other  means  could  we  have  learned  it. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  word  in,  add,  or 
ang  other  icord,  have  acquired  a signification 
with  reference  to  mind. 

Unless  it  be  the  one  e.vpressed  by  the  pro- 
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position  of,  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case,  the  material  image,  and  thence  the  im- 
material idea  expressed  by  the  preposition  in, 
is  the  one  the  exemplification  of  which  occurs 
witli  the  greatest  frequency. 

By  this  example,  the  derivation  of  the  im- 
material idea  from  the  material  image,  and 
the  use  thence  made  of  the  noun,  considered 
as  the  name  of  the  immaterial  idea,  from  the 
use  made  of  the  same  word  in  the  character 
of  the  name  of  the  material  image,  being 
once  exi)lained  to  any  one  to  whom  the  ex- 
planation thus  given  is  clear  and  satisfactory  ; 
of  the  two  senses  thus  attached  to  as  many 
propositions  as  the  particular  language,  what- 
soever it  be,  happens  to  furnish,  the  explana- 
tion may  henceforward  be  despatched  in  a 
short  formulary,  and  at  the  expense  of  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  words. 

Section  V. 

Subjects  of  Discourse,  immediate  and  ulterior. 

Language  is  the  sign  of  thought,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  communication  of  thought  from 
one  mind  to  another. 

Language  is  the  sign  of  thought,  of  the 
thought  wliich  is  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom 
the  discourse  is  uttered. 

It  may  be  the  sign  of  other  things  and  other 
objects  in  infinite  variety,  but  of  this  object  it 
is  always  a sign,  and  it  is  only  through  this 
that  it  becomes  the  sign  of  any  other  object. 

On  this  occasion,  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
wliolc  of  tl;e  mind  of  man  may  be  considered 
as  disiiuguishable  into  two  parts, — the  purely 
passive  and  the  active.  In  the  passive  is  in- 
cluded the  intellectual;  the  active  may  also 
be  styled  the  coiicupiscible.  The  passive,  the 
seat  of  perception,  memory,  and  judgment,  in 
.so  far  as  it  is  capable  (as  in  seeing)  of  being 
exercised  without  any  consciousness  of  the 
intervention  of  the  will ; the  active  the  seat  of 
desire,  and  thence  of  volition,  and  thence  of 
external  action. 

The  object  for  the  designation  of  which  a 
class  of  words,  termed  by  grammarians  a, 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  employed,  is 
one  example  out  of  several  modifications,  of 
the  state  of  which  the  concupiscible  part  of 
the  mind  is  susceptible. 

A certain  event  presented  by  my  imagina- 
tion as  being  not  yet  realized,  but  as  capable 
of  being  realized,  becomes  the  object  of  my 
desire ; if  the  event  be  regarded  as  capable  of 
being  brought  into  reality  by  my  own  agency 
alone,  and  my  desire  of  seeing  it  realized,  is 
strong  enough,  my  will,  my  volitional  faculty, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  appropriate  branch 
of  my  externally  active  faculty  are  concerned 
in  the  production  of  it. 

If  it  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  brought 
into  reality  by  the  active  agency  of  some  other 
individual,  and  not  otherwise,  at  the  sarao 
time  that  it  appears  to  me  probable  that,  by 
[ the  knowledge  of  the  desire  entertained  in  my 
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mind  a desire  fidlowed  l>y  Cor- 

re^poDil;.it(  jie’.tioPj  will  be  produoed  in  lus,  I 
address  ftyselJ'  w him.  I employ  the  faculty 
onanguuge  ia  making  communication  to  him 
of  such  my  desire  accordingly. 

In  respect  of  power,  regard  being  had  to 
t!ie  particular  occasion  and  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, what  is  his  situation  in  life  in  relation 
and  comparison  to  mine  ? Is  it  that,  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  I have  it  in  my  power  to 
exercise  a greater  influence  on  his  wellbeing 
than  lie  has  on  mine  ? — I am  his  superior.  Is 
it  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  power  wliich  I 
have  of  exercising  influence  on  his  wellbeing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  power  which  he  has  of 
exercising  influence  on  my  wellbeing,  are 
equal  to  one  another  ? — He  is  my  equ.al.  Is 
it  that  the  power  which  he  has  of  exercising 
influence  on  my  wellbeing  is  greater  than 
that  which  I have  of  exercising  influence  on 
his  wellbeing  ? — I am  liis  inferior. 

In  the  first  case,  if  the  mode  in  which  I 
make  communication  of  such  ray  desire  he 
such  as  to  convey  to  him  an  intimation  of  the 
opinion  I entertain  of  the  position  of  such 
my  own  station  in  life  with  relation  to  his, 
the  expression  thus  given  to  my  desire  is  term- 
ed a command. 

In  Latin,  hnpero  means  I command;  impe- 
ration,  commanding.  Of  the  cluster  of  words, 
designated  by  grammarians  by  the  name  of 
a verb,  one  included  cluster  is  termed  as  above, 
a verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  By  this  name 
the  intimation  expressed  is,  that  wherever 
a word  of  this  form  is  employed,  intimation 
of  superiority  is  given,  as  above;  that  by  it 
this  sort  of  command  is  signified,  and  that 
commands  are  not  signified  by  any  other  sort  | 
of  word.  But  that  neither  of  these  propositions 
is  correct  will,  in  its  place,  he  made  manifest. 

Tims  far,  then,  are  we  advanced.  The  im- 
mediate subject  of  a communication  made  by 
language  is  always  the  state  of  the  speaker’s 
mind,  the  state  of  the  passive  or  receptive  part 
of  it,  or  the  state  of  the  active  or  concupisdhle 
part. 

Now,  then,  in  the  case  where  it  is  the  state 
of  the  receptive  part,  what  is,  or  may  be,  the 
ulterior  subject  of  the  communication  thus 
made  1 

Ansicer.  It  will  be,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  the  state  (viz.  meaning  tlie  supposed  or 
alleged  state)  either  of  the  corporeal  part  of 
the  speaker’s  frame  or  the  state  of  some  ob- 
ject other  than,  and  exterior  to,  the  speaker. 

Of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  speaker’s  frame. 
Examples: — I am  weary,  I am  hungry,  I am 
dry. 

Of  the  state  of  some  object  other  than  and 
exterior  to  the  speaker.  Examples  : — That 
apple  is  ripe,  apples  are  sweet,  apples  are  good. 

In  both  these  cases,  an  object  other  than 
the  state  of  my  own  mind  is  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  held  by  me,  but  in  neither  of  them 
is  it  the  immediate  subject. 

In  both  of  them  the  immediate  subject  is 


no  other  than  t'oe  ctate  of  my  o\r;i  mind, — an 
opinion  entertained  by  me  in  relation  to  the 
ulterior  object  or  subject. 

In  the  one  case  it  is  an  opinion  of  winch 
the  subject  is  the  state  of  my  own  body. 

In  the  other  it  is  an  opinion  concerning  the 
state  of  a body  exterior  to  ray  own  body. 

In  the  first  case,  tlie  opinion,  tlioiigh  it  be 
but  an  opinion,  is  not,  as  the  case  is  here  put, 
much  ill  danger  of  being  erroneous.  In  respect 
of  the  actual  state  of  my  sensations,  meaning 
the  sensations  themselves,  I am  scarcely  liable 
to  be  in  an  error.  But  beyond  that  point  no 
sooner  do  I advance  but  a single  step,  if  I 
undertake  to  pronounce  an  opinion  relative  to 
the  cause  of  any  of  those  sensations,  from  that 
moment  I am  liable  to  fall.  I here  launch  into 
the  ocean  of  art  and  science.  I here  commence 
physician  ; and,  in  the  field  of  the  physician 
the  dominion  of  error  is  but  too  severely  felt. 

Speaking  of  the  state  of  my  own  body,  am 
I thus  exposed  to  cri’or  2 — Mucli  more  so  am 
I in  speaking  of  the  state  of  any  other.* 

The  sort  of  infirmity  just  noticed  being  com- 
mon to  all  discourse,  in  the  composition  of 
which  an  assertion  of  the  state  of  the  speakei'’s 
mind  intervenes,  precedes,  introduces,  and 
weakens  the  ulterior  assertion  which  lies  be- 
yond it,  the  consideration  of  the  intervening 
assertion  may,  in  every  case  but  the  present 
(in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  it 
has  been  necessary  thus,  for  once,  to  bring  it 
to  view)  be  dropped,  and  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  may  be  stated  as  being,  except  in 
the  particular  case  where  it  is  the  state  of  the 
speaker’s  body,  the  state  of  some  exterior  en- 
tity or  as.semblage  of  entities. 

But  now  already  comes  the  stage  at  wlticli 
it  vfill  become  necessary  to  launch  into  the 
track  of  fiction,  at  which,  by  an  irresistible 
voice,  and  on  pain  of  leaving  everything  unex- 
plained and  misconceired,*the  land  of  fiction 
calls  upon  us  t»  visit  it. 

Thatapple  isripe.  Apples  are  sweet.  Apples 
are  good.  An  apple  is  a real  entity  ; in  say- 
ing that  apple  exists, — the  existence  of  which, 
I express  my  opinion,  is  a real  entity.  But 
that  apple  is  ripe;  of  what  is  it  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  apple,  I express  my  opinion 
of  the  existence  ? It  is  of  the  existence  of  the 
quality  of  ripeness  in  the  apple. 

But  the  quality  of  ripeness,  is  it  a real  en- 
tity ? Difiereut  from  ap]des,  and  everything 
else  that  is  susceptible  of  it,  has  this  quality, 
or  any  quality,  any  separate  existence  1 If 
there  were  no  other  apple  in  the  world  than 
that  which  I have  in  my  hand,  this  apple  would 
not  the  less  be  possessed  of  existence  ; but  if 


* From  these  speculative  observations  practical 
inferences  of  no  small  importance  might  he  deduced. 

1.  Avoid  dogmativeness.  2.  Still  more  avoid 
intolerance.  In  both  cases  never  cease  to  bear  in 
mind  how  slippery  and  hollow  the  ground  on  which 
your  opinion,  and  consequently  the  utmost  value 
of  any  e.\2>ression  which  you  can  give  to  it,  rests. 
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there  were  nothmg  in  the  world  that  were  sus- 
ceptible of  being  ripe,  where  would  be  the 
quality  of  ripeness  1 Nowhere. 

In  saying  this  apple  is  ripe,  what  is  it  that 
I affirm  ? It  is,  that  in  this  apple  is  the  qua- 
lity of  ripeness.  The  two  expressions  are 
equivalent.  But, — in  this  apple  is  the  quality 
of  ripeness,  in  the  assertion  thus  made,  what 
is  the  image  that  I bring  to  view  1 It  is,  that 
the  apple  is  a receptacle  ; and  that,  in  this  re- 
ceptacle, the  quality  of  ripeness,  the  iinaginary, 
the  fictitious  entity  called  a quality  is  lodged. 
For,  of  the  preposition  in  this  is  the  import. 
Witness  the  apple  which  I am  supposing  my- 
self to  have  in  my  hand ; witness  the  pen  which, 
at  this  moment,  I actually  have  in  hand. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  use  made  of  language, 
fiction,  at  the  very  first  step  that  can  be  taken 
iu  the  field  of  language,  fiction,  in  the  simplest, 
or  almost  the  simplest  case,  in  which  language 
can  be  employed,  becomes  a necessary  resource. 

Coeval  with  the  very  first  steps  that  can  be 
taken  in  the  endeavour  to  give  a clear  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  language,  must  be  the 
intimation  given  of  the  distinction  between 
real  and  fictitious  entities,  and  the  correspon- 
dent distinction  between  names  of  real  and 
names  of  fictitious  entities. 

Though  to  the  development,  and  thus  to 
the  explanation  of  the  import  of  the  word  rij^e, 
the  word  I'ipencss  may  thus  be  rendered  sub- 
servient, it  follows  not  that  of  the  two  the 
word  ripeness  was  first  iti  use.  From  the  use 
which, — in  and  for  tlie  developing  the  texture 
of  tlie  import  of  the  verb, — of  the  word  quality, 
in  the  character  of  a generic  name,  and  of  the 
names  of  the  several  sorts  of  qualities  distiii- 
guisliable  in  the  several  sorts  of  substances  in 
the  character  of  so  many  specific  names,  may 
now  be  made,  it  follows  not  that  words  of  this 
tlescription  were  in  use  before  the  verb, — be- 
fore that  complex  species  of  verb,  in  every  indi- 
vidual of  which  the  import  of  some  species  of 
quality  may  be  found  contained.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, the  contrary  course  .seems  even  by  much 
tlie  most  natural  and  probable  to  have  taken 
place. 

In  tlie  earlier  stages  of  society,  all  concep- 
tions, and,  consequently,  all  exprcs.sions,  were 
generally  indistinct;  it  i.sonly  by  long-continued 
coursesof  attention  that  distinctness  in  concep- 
tion and  expression  have  been  produced. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  -was  in  the  shape 
of  entire  propo.sitions  that  the  sounds  of  vrliich 
audible  language  was  composed,  first  presented 
themselves ; witness  those  words  which,  under 
the  name  of  interject io7is,  are  by  grammarians 
numbered  among  tks  parts  of  speech,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  fragments  of 
language,  as  it  showed  itself  in  its  earliest 
state. 

As  it  was  with  the  audible,  so  it  appears  to 
have  been  with  the  visible  signs  of  language  ; 
and  as  words  were  formed  by  the  dccomposi- 
lioii  of  propositions,  so  were  letters  by  the  de- 
composition of  words. 


If  all  language  be  thus  figurative,  how  then, 
(it  may  he  asked,)  how  then  is  it  that  the 
character,  and,  in  so  important  a class  of  in- 
stances the  reproach,  of  figurativeness,  is  cast 
upon  the  use  made  of  it  in  particular  in- 
stances ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered, — The  discourse 
that,  in  this  particular  sense,  is  not  figurative, 
is  the  discourse  in  which,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  immaterial  part  of  the  stock  of  ideas 
conveyed,  no  other  fictions, — no  other  figures 
are  employed  than  what  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to,  and  which,  consequently,  are  univer- 
sally employed  ill,  the  conveyance  of  the  import 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

When  a discourse  is  figurative,  in  lieu  of 
those,  or  in  addition  to  those,  other  images  not 
necessary  to,  and  thence  not  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  conveyance  of  the  import  in 
question,  are  employed. 

In  some  instances,  by  the  figures,  by  the 
images  thusw'ithout  nece.ssity  employed,  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  speaker, 
a sense  of  pleasure  is  produced : in  this  case, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  use  of  them  is  or  is  not  conjoined 
with  the  use  of  metres  they  constitute  the  mat- 
ter of  poetry  or  rhetoric,  and  are  regarded  as 
ornamental. 

In  other  instances,  the  sensation  of  which 
they  arc  productive,  is  that  of  disgust.  The 
case  in  which  this  happens  is  where  the  re- 
semblance between  the  material  image  em- 
ployed as  a sign,  and  the  immaterial  object 
meant  to  be  signified,  is  too  faint,  the  distance 
too  wide,  or  where,  iu  such  a proportion  as  to 
be  fatiguing  for  the  designation  of  one  and  the 
same  object,  a multitude  of  images,  one  upon 
the  back  of  auotlier,  are  heaped  up. 

Not  uufrequently  when,  for  the  designation 
of  the  immaterial  idea  meant  to  be  designated, 
a man  has  chosen  and  employed  a material 
image,  not  very  closely  analogous  to  it,  that 
image  brings  to  view  and  gives  expression  to 
a second,  that  second  to  a third,  and  so  on,  not 
one  of  tliem  2icrhaps  very  closely  analogous  to 
the  one  by  which  it  was  immediately  suggested. 
What  adds  to  the  confusion,  a quality  which 
belongs  only  to  one  of  these  images  considered 
in  the  character  of  a subject,  is  inadvertently 
ascribed  to  another.  In  this  way,  perhaps, 
before  the  discourse  is  come  to  a close,  the  im- 
material object,  or  state  of  things  originally 
meant  to  be  designated,  has  been  forgotten, 
and  is  dropt  out  of  sight ; and  thus  the  whole 
becomes  a tissue  of  nonsense. 

Of  imperfection,  in  this  shape,  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  may  be  found  generally, 
not  to  say  universally,  in  the  works  of  oriental 
writers. 

Section  VI. 

Relation  as  between  Archetype  and  Type,  irith 
their  respectiec  Synonyms  and  Modifications. 

Wiea  any  two  psychical  real  entities,  any 
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two  ideas,  wlietlier  perceptions,  remembrances, 
or  factitious  mental  images,  have,  either  at  the 
same  instant,  cr  at  two  contiguous,  or  nearly 
contiguous,  instants,  been  present  to  the  mind, 
each  of  them,  such  is  the  effect  of  this  con- 
junction, howsoever  transient,  acquires,  in  the 
event  of  its  reappearance,  a tendency  to  draw 
forth  and  introduce  the  other  ; and  the  more 
frequently  the  conjunct  appearance  is  repeated, 
the  more  apt,  cwterls  paribus,  is  this  tendency, 
or  probability,  to  ripen  into  actuality. 

This  tendency  is  equal  and  mutual ; and, 
forasmuch  as  when  considered  in  this  most 
simple  point  of  view,  the  two  objects  thus  asso- 
ciated present  not  any  points  of  difference  by 
which  either  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
other,  they  are  not,  while  considered  in  this 
point  of  view  and  no  other,  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent names. 

When,  in  respect  of  order  of  time,  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  has  place,  in  this  differ- 
ence may  be  found  (it  might  be  supposed) 
matter  sufficient  to  serve  as  the  ground  for  the 
formation  of  a difference  in  respect  of  name. 
But  innumerable  are  the  instances  in  which  no 
difference  in  point  of  time  can  be  found  to  have 
place  ; and  even  when  a difference  of  this  sort 
might,  perhaps,  be  observable,  to  such  a degree 
is  it  fugitive  and  questionable,  as  to  be  alto- 
gether incapable  of  affording  any  permanent 
and  sufiBcient  practical  ground  for  a perma- 
nent difference  in  respect  of  name. 

At  the  same  time,  so  it  is,  that  for  the  two 
ideas  in  a pair  of  ideas  thus  associated,  two 
different  names,  and  those  employed  through- 
out a large  portion  of  the  field  of  thought, 
have  been  provided. 

To  the  possibility  of  putting  to  any  kind  of 
use  this  difference  in  respect  of  name,  some 
difference  in  respect  of  nature  was  an  indis- 
pensable requisite.  Of  this  necessary  differ- 
ence, a source  was  found  in  the  order  of 
importance.  For  designating  the  object  re- 
garded as  superior  in  the  scale  of  importance, 
the  Avord  archetype,  or  thing  signified,  was 
employed;  for  the  other,  the  w'ordssi^n  and  type. 

Ill  so  far  a.s  any  importance  is  considered 
.as  belonging  to  both,  and  if  to  both,  in  so  far 
as  any  difference  is  considered  as  having  place 
in  their  respective  degrees  of  relative  impor- 
tance, that  to  which  the  highest  degree  is 
.ascribed  will  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as 
the  archetype,  or  thing  signified;  that  to  which 
no  more  than  an  inferior  degree  of  importance, 
or  what  is,  perhaps,  more  common,  no  impor- 
tance at  all  is  regarded  as  belonging,  will  be 
spoken  of  as  the  type  or  sign. 

If,  while  importance  is  considered  a.s  oe  long- 
ing to  both,  no  difference  of  level  is  considered 
as  having  place  between  their  respective  situa- 
tions in  the  scale  of  importance,  either  may  be 
considered  as  possessing  the  character  of  arche- 
type, or  thing  signified  in  relation  to  the  other, 
which,  in  that  case,  Avill  be  considered  as  ope- 
rating in  the  character  of  type, — ^performing 
the  function  of  type  or  sign. 


In  so  far  as  no  degree  of  importance  Is  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  either  of  them,  no  source 
of  denomination  can,  in  that  case,  be  found  for 
cither  of  them,  neither  of  them  presenting 
any  pretension  to  the  character  of  archetype, 
neither  of  them  is  capable  of  being  designated 
by  any  such  denomination  as  that  of  tupe. 

The  condition  requisite  to  the  establishment 
of  this  conjunction  being  so  extremely  simple, 
and  such  as  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot 
but  be  of  continually  repeated  occurrence,  de- 
sign, human  design,  cannot  but  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  the  exemplification  of  it. 

But  if,  even  without  design,  i.  c.  .an  exertion 
of  the  will  applying  itself  to  that  purpose,  it 
be  capable  of  taking  place,  much  more  is  it 
with  and  by  design. 

Of  the  production  of  this  effect  by  design, 
language,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  the  most 
extensive  exemplification, — within  the  field  of 
its  operation,  almost  all  other  exemplifications 
are  included. 

In  the  case  of  language  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  aggregate,  composed  of  ideas  or 
other  psychical  entities,  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  langu.age,  being  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  aggregate  arclietype  or  thing  sig- 
nified; the  aggregate  of  the  sounds  employed 
for  that  purpose,  constitute,  with  reference  to 
it,  the  aggregate  type  or  sign  ; this  aggregate 
type  or  sign  being  considered  as  the  archetype, 
the  aggregate  of  the  images  which,  under  the 
name  of  letters,  are  employed  for  the  designa- 
tion of  those  sounds,  constitutes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  aggregate  of  those  same  soumls, 
the  aggregate  type  or  sign. 

Symbol,  index,  indication,  token,  badge,  tlie 
ideas  attached  respectively  to  these  Avords,  are 
so  many  modifications  of  the  idea  attached  to 
the  Avord  sign. 

Though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  as  above, 
no  object  of  perception  be  incapable  of  being 
in  the  character  of  type  or  sign,  made  to  serve 
for  bringing  to  the  mind’s  vicAV  any  other,  yet, 
by  reason  of  their  natural  permanence,  or 
capacity  for  permanence,  the  signs  most  na- 
turally and  frequently  applied  to  this  purpose 
are  of  the  visible  class. 

So  extensive,  and  considered  in  its  totality, 
so  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  designation, 
is  the  collection  of  signs  of  Avhich  language 
is  composed,  that  any  other  sign  or  lesser 
aggregate  of  signs,  to  Avhich,  on  any  occasion 
it  happens,  to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
same  purpose,  is  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a substitute  to  that  supremely 
useful  instrument. 

Symbol,  token,  badge, — in  these  Avords  may 
be  seen  so  many  names  of  signs  of  a p.articu- 
lar  description,  employed  on  some  particular 
occasion,  Avith  or  without  advantage  in  the 
character  of  substitutes  to  that  universally 
and  constantly  fit  and  useful  instrument. 

Of  the  above  three  Avords,  symbol  and  token 
are  not  incapable  of  being  employed  for  the 
designation  of  any  class  of  objects,  considered 
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as  employed  in  the  character  of  signs.  Of  the 
wo]-(l  badge,  the  applicability  seems  confined 
to  such  signs  as  consist  of  visible  images. 

Section  VII. 

Of  Propositions. 

Every  word*  to  be  made  intelligible,  must 
he  represented  as  part  of  some  assertion  or 
imoposition. 

Every  sentence  is  cither  an  assertion,  or  a 
combination  of  assertions. 

To  be  subservient  to  any  use  or  purpose, 
every  assignable  portion  of  language  must,  on 
each  occasion,  be  enunciative  or  suggestive  of 
at  least  some  proposition.  This  proposition 
will  consist  of  one  -word  only,  or  of  divers 
words, — will  be  either  moiwepic  or  p>olyepic; 
when  it  is  polyepic,  the  pi’oposition  has  several 
words  for  its  component  elements. 

A proposition  is  either  simple  or  composite. 
Every  composite  proposition  is  resolvable  into 
a number  of  simple  ones. 

Every  monocpic  proposition  has,  for  its  ecjui- 
vnlent,  a polyopic  one,  of  which  it  is  the 
abridged  expression.  Examples  of  monoepic 
pro])Ositions  are  the  several  conjugates,  (tlie 
infinitive  mood  excepted,)  which  are  usually 
contained  in  what  is  called  a verb, — one  and 
the  same  verb. 

A simple  proposition  is  either,  1.  physical; 
2.  psychological ; or,  3.  compounded  of  the 
two. 

Every  psychological  proposition  has,  for  its 
archetype,  a physical  proposition ; physical 
are  therefore  the  propositions,  the  mention  of 
which  requires  to  precede  that  of  the  other. 

By  every  single  physical  proposition,  the 
subject  of  it  is  stated  either  as  being  in  a state 
of  rest,  or  in  a state  of  motion. 

In  every  simple  physical  proposition,  if  com- 
plete, are  contained  a word  designative  of  the 
subject  of  the  proposition,  a word  designative 
of  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,*!*  and  a 
word  designative  of  the  copula,^  or  bond  of 
connexion  between  the  two,  a word  by  which 
the  operation  called  predication  is  performed. 

This  copula  is  cither  affirmative  or  negative  ; 
by  the  copula,  if  affirmative,  the  subject  is 
averred  to  be  in  some  state  for  the  description 
of  which  the  predicate  is  employed. 

The  portion  of  language  employed  for  giving 
expression  to  a proposition  may  be  cither — 1, 


V ords  are  the  signs  of  ideas.  To  render  .a 
word  understood,  is  to  point  out  the  idea  of  which 
it  is  a sign.  Combinations  of  words  form  .asser- 
tions. 

■]•  The  prcdio.ate  is  always  the  n.amc, — may  at 
lea^t  he  considered  in  eveiy  case  as  the  name  of  a 
quality. 

t So  called,  in  as  much  as  it  operates  .ns  a bond 
of  connexion  to  such  other  p.arts  of  speech  as  it 
may  happen  to  the  other  parts  of  the  proposition 
to  contain. 
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exactly  adequate  or  commensurate ; 2,  super- 
abundant ; or,  3,  deficient. 

It'  is  exactly  adequate,  or  commensurate, 
when,  for  the  designation  of  each  member,  one 
word,  and  no  more,  is  employed. 

It  is  deficient  in  so  far  as  the  name  of  any 
one  of  the  members  being  omitted,  the  import 
belonging  to  it  is  left  to  be  inferred,  viz.  from 
the  context,  i.  e.  from  such  parts  of  the  whole 
discourse  of  which  the  signs  are  inserted. 

It  is  redundant,  or  superabundant,  in  pro- 
portion as,  in  lieu  of  the  designation  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  members,  words  more  than  one 
are  employed. § 

Propositions  may  be  distinguished,  in  the 
first  place,  into  purely  real,  purely  verbal, 
semi-real,  or  ambiguous. 

A purely  real  proposition  is  either  intellec- 
tual, i.  e.  state  of  the  intellect  expressing,  or 
volitional,  i.  e.  state  of  the  will  expressing. 

In  propositions  of  the  intellectual  cast  or 
kind,  the  name  of  the  subject  may  be  the  name 
either  of  a real  entity  or  of  a fictitious  entity  ; 
so  also  the  name  of  the  attribute  or  predicate 
may  be  either  the  name  of  a real  or  the  name 
of  a fictitious  entity. 

Every  simple  proposition  comes, — or  without 
violence,  and  in  respect  of  unity  and  simpli- 
city, with  considerable  use,  may  be  made  to 
come,  under  this  description,  viz.  a mass  of 
discourse  by  which  tlic  assertion  conveyed  is 
to  this  effect,  viz.  that  in  the  subject  of  which 
the  name  is  contained  or  implied  in  it,  a pro- 
perty, or  quality, II  of  which  the  name  is  con- 
tained or  implied  in  it,  has  had,  has,  or  will 
absolutely  or  eventually  have,  existence. 

Every  proposition  predicates  the  existence, 
past,  present,  or  future,  (i.  e.  future  certain, 
or  future  contingent,)  of  some  state  of  things, 
which  is  either  motional  or  quiescent.  A mo- 
tional state  of  things  is  an  event. 

To  predicate,  for  instance,  the  existence  of 
a (juality  in  a subject,  is  to  predicate  the  exis- 
tence, viz.  past,  present,  or  future,  certain  or 
contingent  of  tlie  events  which  are  the  mani- 
festations of  that  quality. 

§ In  this  C.T.SG  the  redundancy  is  but  relative  ; 
relation  being  bad  to  the  least  number  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a proposition  in 
any  case,  since  in  many  instances  for  the  giving 
expression  to  the  import  meant  to  be  e.xpresscd, 
words  in  considerable  numbers  beyond  those  in 
question  just  mentioned,  will,  in  many,  and  indeed 
mo;  t,  instances  commonly  be  necessary. 

II  A quality  is  a fictitious  entity,  i.e.  every  name 
of  a quality  is  the  name  of  a fictitious  entity.  The 
quality  thus  expressed,  may  he  either  momentiry 
or  pomi.anent, — momentary,  i.  e.  not  meant  to  be 
represented  as  having  existence  in  the  subject  in 
question  for  any  portion  of  time,  other  than  the 
individual  portion  which  the  other  words  are  em- 
ployed to  designate;  permanent,  when  the  property 
IS  considered  as  habitually  resident  in  the  subject 
in  question,  no  length  of  time  being  marked  out  as 
that  beyond  which,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
the  quality  is  not  considered  as  residing  in  that 
s.aiiie  subject. 
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A propof?!tio!i  containing  the  name  of  a fic- 
titious entity,  predicates  indirectly,  (as  if  a real 
event  were  predicated  of  a real  entity,)  some 
event  as  if  it  were  real,  concerning  the  fictitious 
entity,  at  the  same  time  the  event  being  referred 
to  an  entity  wliich  is  not  real,  cannot  itself  be 
real ; and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a distant 
a7id  fanciful  analogy  which  there  is  between 
the  event  typified  and  the  real  event  made  use 
of  for  typification. 

Abstract  entities  can  no  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed than  by  fiction.  Thus  a billiard-ball  is 
said  to  be  in  motion  ; or  motion  in  a billiard- 
ball  ; or  two  billiard-balls  in  a situation. 

Two  objects,  two  billiard-balls  considered 
in  successive  moments,  have  been  either  at 
different  distances  from  one  another  or  at  the 
same  distance  : in  the  first  case  they  are  in 
motion,  in  the  second  case  they  are  at  rest. 

Motion  can  no  otherwise  be  defined  than  by 
diversity  of  distance  : the  portion  of  matter 
interposed  between  them  being  at  one  time  of 
one  length,  at  another  time  of  another.  Di- 
versity of  distances  are  judged  of  by  a com- 
parison which  is  simultaneous  ; one  moment 
I can  place  no  more  than  one  piece  of  wood  of 
an  inch  long  between  the  two  balls,  the  next 
moment  I can  place  two  such  pieces. 

Wdi'ds  cannot,  in  a direct  manner,  repre- 
sent any  other  events  than  what  arc  quiescent. 
Motion  they  cannot  represent.  It  is  with  lan- 
guage in  this  respect  as  it  is  with  painting. 

In  all  propositions  composed  of  or  concerning 
fictitious  and  abstract  entities,  there  are  two 
events  concerned,  1.  The  real  event  typified  ; 
2.  The  fictitious  event,  which  is  the  archetype.* 

The  proposition  which  announces  the  event 
typi^ed  may  be  termed  the  plain  or  unfigum- 
tive  proposition,  the  other  the  figurative  pro- 
position. 

A proposition  is  really  significative,  in  so 
far  as  the  import  of  the  subject,  and  that  of 
the  attribute,  not  being  precisely  the  same, 
the  attribute  is  represented  by  the  proposition 
as  bearing  this  or  that  relation  to  the  subject. 
Examples, — man  is  rational,  apples  are  nour- 
ishing. 

A proposition  is  no  more  than  verbally  sig- 
nificative, in  so  far  as  without  relation  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  entity  signified  by  the  sub- 
ject, this  or  that  relation  is  represented  as 
having  place  between  their  names.  Exasuplcs : 
A wight  is  a man;  a miser  covets  wealth;  a 
rapier  is  a sword. 

A proposition  is  both  really  and  verbally 
significative  in  so  far  as  by  the  names  given 
to  the  subject,  and  the  attribute,  respectively, 
the  nature  of  both  or  either  of  them,  is  meant 
to  be  brought  to  view.  Example : — Wood  ane- 
monies  are  plants  ; sea  anemonies  are  animals. 

Of  all  propositions  by  which  a minor  genus 
is  spoken  of  as  being  contained  in  a major 
genus,  the  import  may  be  considered  as  being 
of  this  mixed  kind. 


* See  sect.  v.  v,  33U. 


In  propositions  of  whivh  the  subject  is  a 
fictitious  entity,  the  subject  and  predicate, 
the  verb  and  noun  which  use  has  conjoined 
must  be  kept  conjoined.  A new  combination 
appeai-s  an  impropriety,  at  least  a novelty,  as 
much  almost  as  the  use  of  a new  terju.  You 
may  say  strain  a point,  or  stretch  a point;  you 
cannot  say  extend  a point,  nor  strain  nor 
stretch  a line  or  a buckle.f 

A complex  proposition  is  that  which  has  at 
least  two  subjects,  with  a predicate  and  copula 
to  each  of  them,  two  subjects,  and  as  many 
predicates  and  copulas.  The  general  effect  of 
it  is  to  bring  to  view  two  entities,  each  of  them 
real  or  fictitious,  accesupanied  with  an  intima- 
tion that  by  one  of  them  a change  is  produced 
in  the-state  or  condition  of  the  other. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  a complex 
proposition  may  be  termed  a transition-ex- 
pressing proposition.  Examples; — 1.  Eury- 
biades  struck  Thcruistocles.  2.  Themistocles 
was  stricken  by  Eurybiades. 

In  both  these  instances  the  result  expressed  is 
one  and  the  same  ; but  in  the  one  instance 
the  verb  employed  is  in  what  is  called  the  ac- 
tive voice;  in  the  other,  in  the  passive. 

In  both  instances  a change  in  the  state  of  a 
certain  entity  is  represented  as  produced,  and 
a motion  is  presented  in  the  character  of  a 
cause  of  that  change. 

But  in  the  first  instance,  the  entity  brought 
to  view  is  the  entity  in  which  the  motion  is 
represented  as  having  had  its  commencement, 
the  entity  which  is  represented  as  having  been 
first  in  motion,  and  with  that  same  entity  the 
motion  so  produced  by  it.  In  the  other  in- 
stance it  is  the  entity  in  which  the  motion  is 
represented  as  having  h.ad  its  termination. 
Themistocles  was  struck,  viz.  by  Eurybiades. 

This  motion  may  be  considered  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a coiTespondent  quality  on  the 
subject,  viz.  an  active  quality,  an  active  qua- 
lity which  is  represented  as  having,  on  th.o 
occa.sion  in  question,  at  the  moment  in  ques- 
tion, been  resident  in  one  of  the  two  subjects 
in  question,  viz.  Eurybiade.s. 

In  the  other  instance,  the  being  struck  may 
be  considered  as  the  manifestation  of  a cor- 
respondent quality  of  the  pa.ssivo  kind,  wldc-h 
is  repre.sented  as  having  been  on  that  same 
occasion,  at  that  same  moment,  resident  in 
the  other  of  the  two  subjects  in  question,  viz. 
Themistoclcs.J 


+ Strain  a point  seems  to  have  taken  ri.se  when 
breeches  were  trussed  and  untnissed  by  points. 

J Here  m.ay  be  seen  the  origin  and  explanation 
of  two  species  of  verb.  The  verb  active  and  tlie 
verb  p.ossive,  or  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
past  and  present  race  of  grammarians,  by  whom  an 
ample  cluster  of  words  arc  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  all  together  but  one  word,  to  which  real 
aggregate  and  supposed,  imaginary  unit,  they  give 
the  name  of  a verb,  i.  e.  one  verb)  the  active  voice 
and  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb. 

A verb  active  is  a verb,  t. «.  an  aggregate  of  words 
in  and  by  which  to  the  import  of  the  copula  or  verb- 
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Section  VIll. 

Of  the  Subject  of  a Proposition. 

Tlie  name  of  the  subject  of  a proposition  is 
either  singularly  dcsignative,  or  plurally  de- 
signative  : it  is  singularly  dcsignative  when 
no  more  than  one  individual  is  meant  to  be 
designated ; plurally  when  individuals  more 
than  one. 

A singularly  dcsignative  name  is  either  de- 
terminately  or  indeterminately  significative  ; 
detenniiiately  where  the  individual  meant  to 
be  designated  is  distinguished  from  all  others, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  proper  name  of  a man,  a 
field,  a street,  a lane,  &c. ; indefinite  or  inde- 
terminate when  the  import  of  the  pronoun  ad- 
jective, some  or  Miy  is  considered  as  attached 
to  it. 

A plurally  dcsignative  name  is  the  name  of 
an  aggregate  or  number  of  individuals,  con- 
sidered as  if  collected  together. 

These  individuals  are  either  all  determinate, 
all  indeterminate,  or  some  determinate,  others 
indeterminate. 

1.  All  determinate,  for  instance  the  mem- 
bers of  one  official  board  actually  in  existence. 

2.  All  indeterminate,  for  instance  the  in- 
tended members  of  an  official  board, not  in  exis- 
tence, but  in  contemplation  to  be  established. 

3.  Some  determinate,  some  indeterminate, 
of  this  sort,  are  the  names  of  all  species  and 
genera  of  things  ; of  aggregate  objects  which 
have,  have  had,  or  will  liave,  a real  existence  ; 
for  in  and  by  every  such  specific  or  generic 
name  arc  designated,  in  the  first  2)lace,  all  the 
individuals  which  are  considered  as  being  at 
the  time  in  question  endowed  with  the  specific 
quality  indicated  by  the  name.  In  the  next 
place,  all  that  ever  were.  In  the  last  i>lace, 
all  wliich  ever  will  be,  and  by  the  supposition 
these  last  neither  hate  nor  ever  have  had  exis- 
tence. 

A specific  name  partakes,  therefore,  at  once, 
of  the  nature  of  the  name  of  a real  entity,  and 
of  a name  of  a fictitious  entity.  It  is  the 
name  of  a real  entity  considered  as  applied  to 
any  one  of  the  individuals  now  or  before  now 
in  existence,  which  were  endowed  with  the 
specific  property,  or  to  the  whole  number  of 
them,  or  to  any  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
them  put  together.  It  is  as  yet  the  name  of 
a fictitious  entity,  considered  as  applied  to  all 
or  any  one  or  more  of  those  individuals,  which, 
with  that  same  specific  character  belonging  to 

substantive  is  added  that  of  an  active  quality,  as 
having  been  manifested  by  the  subject  in  question. 
In  this  case  the  subject  in  question  is  thn  subject 
in  which  the  motion  is  considered  as  having  had 
its  commencement. 

A verb  passive  is  a verb  in  which  to  the  import 
of  the  same  copula  or  verb-suhstanti  ve,  is  ailded 
that  of  the  correspondent  passive  qui  lily,  as  hav- 
ing been  m.anifestcd  by  the  subject  in  question. 
In  this  case  the  subject  in  question  is  the  subject 
in  which  the  motion  in  question  is  considered  as 
having  received  its  termination. 


them,are  considered  as  about  to  come  into  exis- 
tence. 

lu  this  it  differs  from  the  name  of  a quality, 
for  a quality  ic  an  object  altogether  fictitious, 
au  object  which,  considered  as  di.stinct  from 
the  subject  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  inher- 
ing, neither  has,  nor  has  had,  nor  ever  will 
have  existence  ; for  as  often  as  it  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  in  a body,  i.  e.  a tangible  sub- 
stance, or  in  some  other  object  wliich  is  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  a body,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  a substance,  a tangible  substance,  which, 
by  the  supposition,  it  is  not. 

Section  IX. 

Of  Predication. 

In  the  character  of  a subject,  au  entity,  real 
or  fictitious,  being  brought  to  view,  if  by  any 
phrase,  intimation  is  given,  that  in  that  sub- 
ject a certain  quality  thereby  designated  has 
place,  iira^icatioM  is  performed;  the  quality,  in 
respect  of  its  being  so  asserted  to  have  place 
in  the  subject,  is  styled  the  predicate  ; and 
the  sign  by  which  the  assertion,  the  act  of  as- 
sertion to  the  effect  in  question  is  expressed, 
is  termed  the  copula. 

In  this  cxi>laiiation  a proposition  implied  is, 
that  predication  may,  in  every  case,  be  re- 
duced to  this  : an  attribution  of  a quality  to  a 
subject ; to  the  entity  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  proposition  of  which  the  predicate  in  ques- 
tion is  the  predicate.  The  import  of  the  word 
quality  being  already  explained  as  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  case  in  which  the  existence  of 
it  is  considered  as  permanent. 

Property,  relation,  place,  time,  xnanners,  by 
the  one  word  quality  con  the  import  of  all  these 
terms  be  with  propriety  said  to  be  included  ? 
Answer — yes. 

1.  Proqjerty. — This  may  be  considered  as 
being  perfectly  synonymous  to  the  word  qua- 
lity, and  therefore  in  any  case  in  which  the 
use  of  the  word  quality  might  on  any  account 
be  less  convenient,  may  without  any  difference 
of  import,  be  employed  as  a substitute  for  it. 

2.  Relation.  For  explaining  the  imiiort  of 
divers  jiarts  of  speech,  tliis  word  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, come  to  be  employed.  But  the  bear- 
ing this  or  that  relation  to  this  or  that  other 
object  may,  without  impropriety,  be  number- 
ed among  the  qualities  or  properties  of  any 
object. 

3.  Of  the  modification  of  which  place,  i.  c. 
space,  considered  in  a relative  point  of  view, 
is  susceptible,  frequent  occasion  for  making 
mention  will  present  itself.  But  the  having 
its  existence  in  the  place  in  question  may,  for 
so  long  as  it  continues,  be,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, in  this  instance  as  in  any  other, 
numbered  among  the  properties  or  qualities  of 
the  object,  whatsoever  it  may  be. 

4.  So,  in  regard  to  time.  Amongst  the  qua- 
lities attributed  to  this  subject  in  question,  may 
be  the  having  its  existence  in  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  time. 
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Every  abject  that  exists,  exists  in  some 
portion  oi  other  of  the  field  of  place  or  space. 

Every  object  that  exists,  exists  in  some 
portion  or  other  of  the  field  of  time. 

in  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  field  of  apace,  an 
object  bears  a certain  relation  to  every  other 
object  considered  as  having  its  existence  in 
that  field. 

In  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  field  of  lime,  an 
object  bears,  in  like  manner,  a certain  relation 
to  every  other  object  considered  as  having  its 
existence  in  that  same  field — the  field  of  time. 

And  thus  we  have  the  relations  of  place  and 
time,  which,  with  the  addition  of  qnaliUj,  in 
the  less  extended  sense  of  the  word,  (viz. 
that  in  which  it  is  put  for  qualities  other  than 
those  which  consist  in  existence  in  certain 
portions  of  the  field  of  place  and  time)  consti- 
tute some  of  the  principal  classes  of  the  ob- 
jects, for  the  designation  of  which  the  different 
classes  of  words  called  parts  of  speech  are 
employed. 

As  it  requires  an  entire  proposition  to  give 
complete  expression — expression  at  length,  to 
an  intimation,  that,  to  the  subject  in  question, 
a certain  property  or  quality  belongs,  so  does 
it  to  give  the  like  expression  to  an  intimation, 
that,  of  the  subject  in  question,  the  existence 
is  confined  to  a certain  portion  of  the  field  of 
space,  or  to  a certain  portion  of  the  field  of  time. 

In  this  way  it  will  appear,  that  not  only,  in 
an  adverb  such  as — here,  there,  now,  then,  the 
import  of  an  entire  proposition  is  contained ; 
but  even  that  in  a mere  preposition  such  as  of, 
under,  the  import  of  an  entire  proijosition  is 
contained  ; and  that,  accordingly,  whenever, 
over  and  above  the  preposition  in,  the  import 
of  which  is  included  in  every  proposition,  (or 
every  form  of  words  by  which  a quality  is 
asserted  to  be  in  a subject,)  any  other  pre- 
position is  included  in  the  proposition,  that 
proposition  is  a complete  one,  containing,  in 
addition  to  whatsoever  other  simple  proposi- 
tions it  may  contain,  one  of  which  the  prepo- 
sition in  question  is  the  abridged  equivalent 
and  substitute. 

Predication  is  cither  real  or  verbal ; — real, 
when  the  design  of  the  proposition  is  to  convey 
information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject signified, — when  it  declares  the  existence 
of  some  quality,  in  the  subject  named; — of  real 
predication,  nothing  can  be  the  object  or  mat- 
ter but  a quality  :*  verbal,  when  the  design  is 
merely  to  give  intimation  of  the  import  of  the 
word  which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is 
employed  in  the  character  of  a sign,  as  an  oak 
is  a plant,  a dog  is  an  animal. 

Different  as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  is, 
in  the  design  in  pursuance  of  which  they  are 
employed,  these  two  modes  of  predication  are 
very  liable  to  be  confounded. 

When  the  predication  is  real,  the  purpose 


* A quality  being  but  a fictitious  entity,  the 
predicate,  if  the  predication  be  rc.al,  can  never  be 
anything  but  the  name  of  a fictitious  entity. 


of  it,  the  purpose  of  the  proposition  in  which 
it  has  place,  is  always  as  above,  to  convey  an 
intimation  that,  in  the  entity  in  question 
which,  or  the  name  of  which,  is  the  snh}ect  of 
the  proposition  in  question,  a certain  quality 
to  which  expression  is  given  in  and  by  the 
Predicate,  has  existence. 

When  the  predication  is  verbal,  purely  ver- 
bal, the  design  is  not  to  give  intimation  of  any 
quality  as  having  existence  in  any  subject,  but 
merely  to  convey  an  intimation  of  a certain 
relation  between  the  import  of  one  word  and 
the  imi>ort  of  another,  no  such  object  as  the 
nature  of  the  quality  designated  by  either, 
being  on  that  occasion  meant  to  be  brought 
into  view.+ 

The  reason  for  holding  up  to  view  this  di.?- 
tinction  is,  that  sometimes,  when  the  effect  or 
design  of  the  preposition  is  of  one  sort,  it  is 
liable  to  be  misconceived,  by  being  conceived 
to  be  of  the  other  sort. 

Section  X. 

Of  Collections  of  Sic/ns,  i.  e.  Propositions  c.r- 

pressire  of  some  h>tate  of  the  Perceptive  Pa- 

cnlfji,  considered  as  ha  vinq  for  the  Source  of 

the  Perception  a corporeal  Object  or  Objects. 

Correspondent  to  snch  as  arc  the  objects  to 
be  designated,  snch  must  be  the  signs  by  which 
they  are  designated. 

Correspondent  to  the  states,  and  snch  as 
are  the  modifications,  of  which  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  susceptible,  sncli  must  be  the  modi- 
fications of  the  signs  wliicli,  under  the  name 
of  language  or  discourse,  are  employed  in  the 
designation  of  them. 

Every  proposition  by  which  any  portion  of 
matter  is  brought  to  view — is  presented  to  the 
mind,  has  for  its  subject  cither  some  material 
body,  some  portion  of  a body,  or  some  collec- 
tion of  bodies,  or  portions  of  bodies. 

Tlie  sign  or  portion  of  language  by  wliicli 
any  such  modification  or  modifications  of  mat- 
ter are  presented  to  the  mind,  is  termed  a 
name,  a denomination,  an  appellation,  the  ap- 
pellative. 

By  any  such  name,  what  is  designated  is 
either  a simple  body,  a part  of  a single  body, 
or  an  aggregate  of  bodies,  or  of  parts  of  single 
bodies. 

If  a part  of  a body  be  spoken  of  by  itself,  it 
is  in  so  far  considered  as  a Avhole. 

If  it  be  a single  body,  the  mode  in  which 
that  body  is  spoken  of  is  either  determinate  or 
indeterminate ; if  determinate,  the  name  is 
styled  a proper  name  ; if  it  be  an  aggregate 
of  bodies,  it  is  styled  a common  name. 

If  the  individuals  designated  by  snch  com- 
mon name  be  all  determinate,  it  is,  or  may  bo 
styled  a collective  name  ; — in  so  far  as  any  of 
them  are  indeterminate,  a general  or  specific 
name. 


+ See  this  distinction  exemplified  above,  p.  334. 
—Ed. 
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If,  being  a single  body  it  be  indeterminate, 
it  has  for  its  denomination  a common  name, 
•vvliether  collective  or  generic,  being  the  name 
of  the  aggregate  of  which  it  is  considered  as 
an  coupled  with  a species  of  sign  denomi- 
nated a pronoun-adjective  of  which  by  and  by. 

During  any  given  length  of  time  every  ma- 
terial object,  capable  of  being  taken  for  the 
subject  of  a proposition,  in  fact,  has  been  either 
in  motion  or  at  rest.  But  when  it  is  in  mo- 
tion it  may  be  considered  as  capable  of  being 
at  rest,  and,  when  at  rest,  as  capable  of  being 
in  motion. 

Ev'cry  proposition  has  either  one  subject 
alone,  or  more  than  one  ; it  being  understood 
that  under  the  description  of  one  subject  is 
here  comprehended  that  which  has  for  its 
sign  a common  name,  whether  collective  or 
generic,  (i.  e.  logically  comprehensive,)  or  that 
of  which  a proper  name  is  the  appellative. 

A proposition,  if  but  one  subject  be  desig- 
nated in  it,  maybe  termed  a single  proposition  ; 
if  two,  double  ; if  more  than  two,  com2)lex. 

As  everything  which  can  happen  to  a cor- 
poreal subject  is  resolvable  into  this,  viz.  the 
having  been,  during  the  length  of  time  in 
question,  either  in  a state  of  motion  or  in  a 
state  of  rest,  so  everything  that  can  be  said 
of,  said  to  have  happened  to,  that  same  cor- 
poreal subject,  is  resolvable  either  into  this  ; 
viz.  that  during  the  length  of  time  in  question 
it  has  been,  or  has  been  capable  of  being  in  a 
state  of  motion ; or  into  tliis,  viz.  that  it  has 
been,  or  has  been  capable  of  being  in  a state 
of  rest* 

In  either  case,  by  what  is  said  of  the  cor- 
poreal subject  in  question,  a quality  may  be 
said  to  be  ascribed  to  it,  to  be  attributed  to 
it,  to  be  .said  to  belong  to  it, — it  may  be  said 
to  be  possessed  of,  endued,  endowed  with  that 
same  quality  the  quality  is  spoken  of  as 
being  in  that  same  subject,  belonging  to,  ap- 
pertaining to,  inherent  in  that  same  subject. 

If,  in  speaking  of  the  quality  as  being  in 
the  subject,  no  more  than  a single  point  of 
time  is  brought  to  view,  the  quality  thus  at- 
tributed may  be  styled  actual,  or  momentary, 
or  transient  ; — if  it  be  considered  as  either 
being,  or  capable  of  being,  in  the  subject  for  an 
indeterminate  length  of  time,  the  quality  may 
be  styled  potential,  habitual,  or  permanent. 

When  a quality  is  spoken  of  as  appertain- 
ing to  this  or  that  subject,  that  which,  on  this 
occasion,  is  most  frequently  meant  to  be  de- 
signated, and  is,  therefore,  most  apt  to  be 
brought  to  view,  is  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality. 

In  consideration  of  its  being  attributed  to  a 
subject,  a quality  is  also  frequently  styled  an 


* Sight,  hearing,  smell,  present  no  exceptions. 
In  case  of  sight,  the  object  said  to  be  seen,  may  be 
at  rest,  bat  the  light,  but  for  which  it  would  not 
have  been  seen,  has  been  in  motion  ; and  so  in  the 
instances  of  Jieurivg  and  smell;  in  hearing,  the 
air, — in  smell,  the  odoriferMiB  particles. 
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attribute — an  attribute  of  that  same  subject ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  its  belonging  to  a sub- 
ject,  it  is  also  frequently  styled  a property — a 
property  of,  or  belonging,  or  appertaining  to, 
or  inherent  in,  that  same  subject. 

Suppose,  then,  a portioir  of  the  matter  of 
language  so  constructed  as  to  present  to  view 
a quality,  whether  actual  or  habitual,  as  ap- 
pertaining to  this  or  that  given  corporeal  sub- 
ject, let  it  be  considered  what  are  the  objects 
of  which  this  portion  of  the  matter  of  language 
must  have  contained  the  signs. 

These  are,  1.  The  subject  ; 2.  Tlie  quality. 
But  to  say  that  the  quality  in  question  is  in 
the  subject  in  question,  is  to  affirm  the  exis- 
tence of  a certain  relation  between  that  subject 
and  that  quality,  viz.  the  sort  of  relation  of 
which  the  word  in  is  the  sign. 

Thus,  then,  to  the  sign  of  the  subject  and 
the  sign  of  the  quality  must  be  added  the  sign 
of  the  relation. 

But  what  is  thus  said,  what  is  thus  affirmed, 
is,  that  in  the  subject  in  question  the  quality 
in  question  is ; in  other  words,  that  between  the 
subject  and  this  quality  there  exists  the  rela- 
tion in  question. 

Thus,  theu,  to  complete  the  texture  of  the 
proposition,  to  the  sign  of  the  subject,  the  sign 
of  the  quality,  and  the  sign  of  the  relation, 
must  be  added  the  sign  of  existence, — the  sign 
by  which  existence  is  brought  to  view— the  sign 
by  which  existence  is  asserted  to  have,  or  to 
have  had  place,  viz.  the  existence  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  subject  and  the  attribute. 

For  the  present,  viz.  to  aid  conception,  and 
to  afford  a mark  of  distinction  whereby  this 
minimum  proposition,  and  a proposition  of 
larger  dimensions  and  a greater  number  of 
parts,  may  be  distinguished,  let  the  following 
examples  serve  : — 

Apples,  say,  are  sweet,  or,  to  keep  clear  of 
certain  causes  of  oomijlicatiou,  say,  rather, 
sugar  is  sweet. 

The  number  of  words  employed  is  here  no 
more  than  three;  but,  in  the  form  of  expression, 
an  abbreviation  may  be  observed.  Sweetness 
(the  quality  of  sweetness)  is  in  sugar.  Sugar, 
the  name  of  the  subject— a corporeal  subject : 
sweetness,  the  name  of  the  quality  ; the  quality 
consisting  in  the  aptitude,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  actions  to  produce  in  the  semo- 
riu  m of  men  the  jjerception  termed  by  the  same 
name. 

Section  XI. 

Aristotelian  Logicians — Imperfection  of  their 
Conceptions  in  relation  to  Propositions. 

For  the  formation  of  a proposition  it  has 
been  seen  that  no  fewer  than  four  objects  re- 
quire to  be  brought  to  view, — objects  all  of 
them  distinct,  and,  for  the  designation  of  each 
of  them,  a distinct  sign  capable  of  being,  and 
in  use  to  be  employed. 

What  has,  moreover,  been  seen  is,  that,  for 
the  formation  of  a complete  proposition,  though 
it  be  but  a single  proposition,  the  number  of 
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objects  brought  to  view  cannot  be  smaller  tban 
as  above. 

True  it  is,  that,  for  the  bringing  to  view 
this  number  of  distinct  and  altogether  differ- 
ent objects,  a smaller  number  of  words,  and, 
in  truth,  even  a single  word,  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  made  to  serve  and  to  suffice. 
But  how ! Only  because,  in  virtue  of  certain 
established  associations,  by  this  one  word,  the 
whole  number  of  the  above-mentioned  distinct 
and  different  objects  have  been  brought  to 
Tiew. 

Not  so  the  Aristotelians.  Constituent  parts 
of  a proposition,  according  to  Aristotle  him- 
self, no  more  than  two,*  viz.  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  : name  of  the  subject  a noun — 
name  of  the  predicate  a verb. 

Seeing  that  out  of  the  two,  and  no  more 
than  two,  distinguishable  parts  no  proposition 
could  be  formed,  no  attribute  spoken  of,  as 
belonging  to  any  subject,  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  one  and  all,  added  a third,  viz.  the 
sign  of  existence  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  a copula,  though  in  this,  according  to  San- 
derson, they  departed  from  the  truth  of  the 
case.  Why?  Because  they  departed  from  the 
conceptions  expressed,  from  the  language  used, 
by  Aristotle. 

But  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
the  attribute,  the  relation  of  wliich  the  exis- 
tence between  this  subject  and  the  attribute 
was  to  be  affirmed,  even  after  the  above  ad- 
dition, what  name  had  they  found  for  it  ? — 
what  observation  had  they  made  of  it  ? An- 
swer: None. 

As  in  Anatomy  so  in  Logic,  by  a continued 
and  varied  course  of  attention  bestowed  by  a 
succession  of  observers,  new  organs  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  discovered. 

For  the  formation  of  a proposition,  taken 

* Sanderson,  lib.  ii.  cap.  L p.  55. 


too  in  its  least  dimensions,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, no  more  than  two,  according  to  his  ob- 
servers, no  more  than  three,  parts,  necessary  ; 
whereas,  this  minimum  number,  it  has  been 
seen,  is  no  less  than  And,  in  their  view 

of  the  matter,  this  number  sufficient  for  another 
sort  of  proposition,  which  remains  to  be  brought 
to  view,  and  which,  when  analyzed,  will  be 
found  to  contain  twice  the  number  of  parts 
contained  in  the  only  sort  of  proposition  as 
yet  brought  to  view.f 

Term,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  La- 
tin-sprung word  correspojiding  to  the  word 
employed  by  Aristotle.  Terms — no  more  than 
two  ; and  so,  by  his  followers,  terms  no  more 
than  three.  But,  by  terms,  he  and  they  must 
have  meant  component  or  constituent  parts  ; 
for  that  was  the  thing  which  required  to  be 
brought  to  view.  If,  by  the  name  of  term, 
there  were  any  parts  that  were  not  designated, 
then,  by  some  other  name  such  other  parts 
should  have  been  brought  to  view. 

According  to  Sanderson,  the  copula,  says 
Aristotle,  is  neither  a term  nor  so  much  as  a 
part  of  a proposition  ; — it  is  no  more  than  a 
syncategorema.  And  what,  according  to  him, 
is  a syncategorema  ? It  is  a part  of  the  pre- 
dicate which,  according  to  him,  is  itself  a 
part  of  a proposition,  the  subject  being  the 
other.  A part  of  that  which  is  a part  of  the 
whole,  and  yet  not  a part  of  the  whole  ! What 
self-contradiction  ! — what  confusion  ! — what 
trifling  ! — what  torment  to  the  student ! who, 
by  the  law  of  authority,  stands  bound  to  find 
it  all  true  and  incomprehensible  ! 


+ Here,  and  at  the  commencement  of  p.  337, 
there  are  references  to  which  no  corresponding  elu- 
cidations have  been  found.  From  these  and  other 
pretty  obvious  irregularities,  it  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  the  author  had  left  this  portion  of  his 
MSS.  in  a fragmentary  state. — Ed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

You  to  whom,  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
number  of  existing  languages,  but  a very  small 
number,  at  the  utmost,  of  this  whole  can  be,  in 
any  degree,  known, — on  what  ground  is  it  that 
you  can  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  Uni- 
vei’sal  Grammar  ; that  is,  of  the  Grammar  of 
all  languages  whatsoever  ? 

Answer, — In  a great  degree,  in  respect  of 
the  character  and  mutual  relations  of  the  parts 
of  speech — viz.  of  those  classes  of  words  of 
which  language  is  everywhere  composed, — the 
articles  of  which  the  subject  of  grammar  is 
composed,  as  to  which  all  languages  cannot 
but  agree  : the  demand,  in  that  respect,  being 
everywhere,  to  a certain  degree,  the  same,  the 
nature  of  the  supply  cannot  fail  also  to  be 
everywhere,  in  a great  degree,  the  same. 

When,  in  relation  to  these  points  of  neces- 
sary and  universal  agreement,  the  connexion 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply,  between 
thought  and  the  signs  employed  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought,  are  brought  to  view, 
the  points  of  possible  difference  will  be  found 
to  lie  within  a compass  comparatively  narrow. 

Under  this  identity  of  the  demand,  the 
greatest  difference  which,  in  regard  to  the 
texture  of  the  supply,  can  possibly  have  place, 
will  be  found  to  be  exemplified  by  a distinc- 
tion which  will  here  be  brought  to  view, — viz. 
that  between  the  sparingly  and  the  copiously 
inflected  languages, — and  for  the  developing  of 
this  difference,  the  limited  number  of  languages 
which,  in  the  best  informed  parts  of  the  world, 
are  included  within  the  ordinary  compass  of  a 
liberal  education,  will  be  found  to  be  amply 
sufficient. 

Under  these  circumstances,  whatsoever  de- 
gree of  diversity  can  have  place,  as  between 
any  language  not  included  in  the  survey  taken 
for  this  purpose,  and  those  which  have  been 
included  in  it,  such  and  so  numerous  will  be 
found  to  be  the  points  of  necessary  identity, 
as  to  form  all  together  a ground  or  standard 
of  comparison  and  reference,  to  which  any  lan- 
guage whatsoever,  how  numerous  and  various 
and  widely  distant  soever  its  points  of  diversity 
with  relation  to  the  aggregate  standard  so 
formed  may  be  referred  ; and,  in  this  way,  it 
is  believed,  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that,  among  those  languages  which  I 
have  not, in  any  degree,been  included  inthesur-  ! 
vey  taken  for  the  present  purpose,  scarcely  will  ! 
any  one  be  found  to  w’hich  the  sketch  here  given,  ! 
— suppo.sing  it  applicable,  with  advantage,  to  ! 
tliose  languages  which  have  been  iiuduled  in  [ 


the  survey, — ^will  not  be  found  applicable  with 
little,  if  any  less,  advantage,  than  even  to  the 
language  in  which  this  sketch  is  penned. 

Absolute  and  relative — in  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  every  object  may  these  two  branches 
be  observed. 

In  the  case  of  language  in  particular,  to  the 
absolute  nature  of  each  tongue  or  language 
belongs  all  those  particulars,  for  the  conception 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
any  other  tongue  or  language  ; to  its  relative 
nature,  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment, identity  and  diversity,  similitude  and 
dissimilitude,  observable  on  comparison  made 
of  it  with  other  languages. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  most  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  conception  that  can  be 
attained  of  the  points  of  similitude  and  dissi- 
militude, as  between  one  language  and  an- 
other, there  are  no  means  so  effectual  as  a view 
taken  of  the  ends  or  purposes  of  language  in 
general,  with  the  addition  of  a view  taken  of 
the  different  degrees  of  success  with  which  dif- 
ferent courses  are  respectively  taken  by  them 
towards  the  attainment  of  those  ends. 

The  language  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  expression  to  the  several  modifications 
of  import  of  which  words  are  capable,  no  use 
whatever  is  made  of  inflection,  in  which,  for 
the  giving  expression  to  all  these  several  diver- 
sifications of  import,  no  other  instrument  is 
employed  than  that  of  distinct  addition,  would 
not  (it  is  believed)  be  found. 

But  some  languages  there  are  in  which,  on 
comparison  with  others,  the  use  made  of  inflec- 
tion is  extremely  small.  These  may  be  termed 
sparingly  inflected  languages ; the  others,  copi- 
ously inflected  languages. 

Between  sparingness  and  copiousness,  taken 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
terms,  no  naturally  determinate  line  of  sepa- 
ration would  be  to  be  found.  But,  in  their 
application  to  language,  to  the  several  known 
languages,  so  wide  and  conspicuous,  in  evei^ 
instance,  will  the  difierence  be  found,  that,  in 
the  particular  case  here  in  question,  no  ambi- 
guity will  be  found  to  be  produced  by  that 
want  of  determinateness  by  which  it  might,  in 
some  cases,  be  produced. 

From  this  distinction,  between  sparingly 
inflectedness  and  copiously  inflectedness,  as 
applied  to  language,  a variety  of  results  have 
been  found  deducible;  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
such,  that,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  the  im- 
portance of  them,  if  correct,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  generally  and  readily  reco^ised. 

In  tliC  character  of  propositions  to  be  proved, 
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they  will  now  immediately  be  presented  to 
view  : what  has  presented  itself  as  necessary 
in  the  shape  of  explanation  and  proof,  will  snc- 
cessively  come  to  view  as  we  advance. 

In  the  field  of  universal  grammar,  four  ob- 
jects, or  topics,  present  a principal  claim  to 
notice,  viz  : — 

1.  TTie  uses  or  properties  to  which  language 
has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being,  rendered  sub- 
eervient. 

2.  Tlie  properties  which,  in  the  character  of 
properties  conducive  to  these  purposes,  are  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  a language  ; in  a word, 
in  the  instance  of  every  language. 

3.  Tlie  degrees  in  which,  by  the  several 
known  languages,  in  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
these  properties  may  be  seen  to  be  possessed. 

4.  The  properties  which,  according  to  the 
occasion  on  which  the  laugnage,  whatsoever  it 
be  which  is  in  question,  is  employed,  are  desir- 
able on  the  part  of  the  style,  i.  e.  the  language 
of  an  individual  by  whom,  on  that  occasion  it 
is  employed. 

I.  Tlic  purposes  to  wdiich  language  may  be 
applied  are  1,  social,  or  principal  ; 2,  solitary, 
or  secondary. 

II.  The  properties  which,  for  all  purposes 

taken  together,  are  desirable  on  the  part  of 
language  at  large,  i.  e.  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
every  language,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
to  be  as  follows  : — 1.  Clearness,  or  perspica- 
city ; 2.  Correctness  ; 3.  Copiousness,  or 

comprehensiveness  ; 4.  Completeness ; 6.  Non- 
redundance ; 6.  Conciseness,  or  compressed- 
uess  ; 7.  Pronnneiability,  i.  e.  facility  of 

pronunciation  ; 8.  Melodiousness  ; 9.  Disci- 

bility,  i.  e.  facility  of  being  learned  ; 10. 
Docibility  ; 11.  Meliorability ; 12.  Ornability, 
i.  e.  facility  of  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  ornament  ; 13.  Impressiveness  ; 
14.  Dignity  ; 15.  Patheticalness.* 

Of  the  above-mentioned  fifteen  properties, 
the  five  first,  regard  being  had  to  the  difference 
in  the  degrees  in  which  different  languages 
are  respectively  susceptible  of  them,  are,  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  important. 

III.  In  respect  of  all  these  five  properties, 
the  sparingly  inflected  languages  have,  in  a 
prodigious  degree,  the  advantage  over  the  co- 
piously inflected  languages. 

By  means  of  the  sparingly  inflected  lan- 
guages alone,  and  not  by  any  of  the  copiously 
inflected  languages,  can  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  universal  grammar  (and  the  nature  of 
language  in  general)  including  the  relation 
and  correspondency  between  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  requiring  to  be  expressed  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  signs  capable  of  being  employed  for 
the  expression  of  them,  have  been  developed 
with  that  clearness  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible. 


* See  these  treated  at  length  in  the  immediately 
preceding  Tract  on  Language,  where  several  of  the 
other  matters  casually  noticed  in  this  Introduction 
are  enlarged  on. — Ed. 


To  the  class  of  copiously  inflected  languages;, 
belong  the  ancient  Greek,  the  ancient  Latin, 
and  the  modern  languages  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  of  which,  from  those  two,  but  most 
immediately  from  the  Latin,  the  structure  has 
been  derived. 

Of  all  known  languages,  the  English  is  that 
which  is  most  sparingly  inflected. 

Of  all  known  languages,  the  English  is  ac- 
cordingly that  in  which,  in  the  highest  degree, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  most  important  of 
the  properties  desirable  in  every  language  are 
to  be  found. 

In  particular,  in  a higher  degree  than  any 
other,  is  the  English  language  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  a treatise  on  universal  grammar, 
in  which  the  essential  characters  of  all  lan- 
guage, and  the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
grammar  are  intended  to  be  brought  to  view. 

In  so  inferior  a degree  are  the  copiously  in- 
flected languages,  and,  in  particular,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed as  instruments  for  the  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  universal  grammar,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  by  any  person  un- 
acquainted with  any  other  than  those  lan- 
guages respectively,  a clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of  language  in  general,  and  of  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar  could  have 
been  conveyed  or  formed. 

IV.  By  means  of  the  lights  afforded  princi- 
pally by  this  distinction  between  the  sparingly 
inflected  and  the  copiously  inflected  languages, 
and,  in  particular,  by  that  enumeration  by 
which  it  has  been  suggested,  or,  at  least,  ac- 
companied, viz.  the  list  of  the  properties  de- 
sirable in  language,  observations  may  be  sug- 
gested by  which  not  only  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  of  perfection  in  the  style  of  each  in- 
dividual, on  each  occasion,  may  be  facilitated, 
but  the  improvement  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
particular  language  which  they  respectively 
employ,  may  be  placed  in  some  degree  within 
the  reach  of  individuals. 

For  the  purpose  of  conveying  as  early  as 
possible  a conception  of  the  design  and  princi- 
pal I’esults  of  this  essay,  a distinction  that  has 
been  observed,  as  between  language  and  lan- 
guage, in  relation  to  the  parts  of  speech,  must 
in  this  place  be  brought  to  view. 

Essentially  diversified,  and  not  essentially 
diversified.  Under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
heads  will  every  one  of  them  be  found  capable 
of  being  arranged. 

Those  which  are  essentially  divei-sified,  are 
those  which  are  at  the  same  time  expressive 
of  some  one  principal  idea  or  import,  and  of 
some  one  or  more  accessory  ideas,  of  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  discourse,  one 
or  more  are  constantly  and  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  that  principal  one. 

These  will  be  seen  to  be,  1.  The  noun-sub- 
stantive ; 2.  The  verb  called  by  grammarians 
the  verb-substantive,  the  verb  in  its  utmost  de- 
gree of  simplicity,  the  pure  and  simple  verb, 
the  sign  of  relative  existence. 
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Necessarily  attached  to  the  principal  idea, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Tioxm-substantive,  there 
is  but  one  accessory  idea,  and  that  is  that  of 
mmiher.  The  objects  meant  to  be  brought  to 
view  by  the  word  in  question  are  meant  to  be 
represented  cither  as  one  only,  or  as  more  than 
one,  and  in  one  of  those  two  cases  they  cannot 
but  be  presented  to  view. 

Necessarily  attached  to  the  principal  idea  in 
the  instance  of  the  verb,  are  the  diversifications 
of  which  time  is  susceptible,  and  the  ideas  of 
absoluteness  and  conditionality,  one  or  other 
of  which  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
every  conception  that  can  be  formed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  existence,  considered  as  the  attribute  of 
the  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  which  is,  by  the 
portion  of  discourse  in  question,  presented  to 
the  mind. 

Considered  with  reference  to  time,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  signs  of  existence  in  the  case  in 
question,  the  verb  is  said  to  present  itself  to 
view  ill  different  tenses. 

Considered  with  reference  to  absoluteness 
conditionaliti/,  it  is  said  to  present  itself  to  view 
in  different  moods. 

It  will  be  shown  presently  how  the  imports 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  speech  are  resolvable 
into  the  import  of  these  two,  viz.  the  noun- 
substantive, and  the  verb-substantive,  viz.  as 
well  those  which  in  certain  languages,  though 
not  of  necessity,  are  in  fact  diversified,  as  those 
of  which  no  diversifications  are  to  be  found  in 
any  language. 

It  will  bo  seen  presently  how  it  is  that  the 
nouu-adjective  contains  not  any  necessarily 
distinct  diversification,  its  only  diversifications 
being  those  of  the  noun-substantive,  to  which 
it  makes  reference. 

It  will  also  be  seen  how  it  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  just  mentioned,  the  verb-sub- 
stantive requires  not  any  diversification. 

It  will  moreover  be  seen  that  the  import  of 
any  other  verb  than  the  verb-substantive  ad- 
mits not  of  any  diversification  other  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  verb-substantive,  insomuch 
as  the  import  of  every  verb,  other  than  a verb- 
siibstaiitive,  is  resolvable  into  the  import  of 
the  verb-substantive,  added  to  the  import  of  a 
iiouii-adjectivc. 

And  fartlier  on  will  be  explained  the  mode 
in  which  the  import  of  the  preposition,  con- 
junction, and  adverb,  is  resolvable  into  that  of 
the  noun-substantive,  noun-adjective,  and  verb, 
one,  two,  or  all  of  them. 

For  giving  expression  to  the  above-men- 
tioned diver.sifications,  the  authors  of  language 
have  had  the  choice  of  two  modes.  One  is  by 
tlie  ad.dition  of  so  many  separate  words  allot- 
ted to  that  purpose.  The  other  is  by  some 
change  in  tlie  letters  of  which  the  sign  of  the 
principal  idea,  or  import,  is  composed.  Say, 
in  the  flr.st  case,  by  detached  signs,  or,  more 
strictly,  though  less  clearly,  by  distinct  addi- 
tion. Say,  in  tlie  other  case,  by  modification, 
or,  to  employ  the  word  already  in  common  use, 
by  inflcccion. 


Of  the  ideas  here  hazarded,  should  they  in 
any  instance  be  deemed  new,  if  they  are  at  the 
same  time  regarded  as  correct  and  just,  in  that 
case,  it  is  not  from  their  novelty  that  any  con- 
sideration can  justly  be  deducible  tending  to 
forbid  their  being  presented  to  view  ; in  the 
idea  of  improvement,  that  of  novelty  is  essen- 
tially an  ingredient.  Among  such  new  ideas 
as  have  been  ventured  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public  eye,  the  endeavour  to  render  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  nature  and  me- 
chanism of  language  more  general  than  it  is, 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Grammar  is  that  branch  of  art  and  science 
in  and  by  which  the  words  of  which  language 
or  discourse  is  composed  are  considered,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  subject  or  occasion  of 
the  discourse,  but  only  with  respect  to  the  re- 
lations which  the  imports  of  the  different  classes 
of  words  of  which  it  is  composed  bear  to  each 
other,  these  classes  of  words  being  the  same 
whatsoever  be  the  subject  of  discourse. 

Those  classes  of  words,  into  which  all  dis- 
course, whatsoever  may  be  the  subject  of  it, 
may  be  divided,  are  termed  the  parts  of  speech. 

In  the  course  taken  for  the  providing  of  words 
for  the  giving  expression  or  designation  to 
these  several  imports,  considerable  differences 
are  exhibited  by  different  languages.  But  as 
to  those  differences  which  have  place  in  the 
mutually  related  imports  themselves,  the  de- 
mand is  the  same  in  all  languages. 

That  branch  of  the  art  and  science  of  gram- 
mar which  has  for  its  subject  the  course  taken 
by  the  particular  language  in  question  for 
satisfying  this  above-mentioned  demand,  may 
be  called  particular  grammar. 

In  so  far  as  the  modifications  taken  cogni- 
zance of  are  those  which  have  place  in  every 
particular  language,  this  branch  of  the  art  and 
science  may  be  designated  by  the  name  of 
universal  grammar;  its  objects  are  the  difierent 
correlative  imports  which  are  essential  ingre- 
dients in  discourse,  whatsoever  be  the  subject, 
and  which  stand  respectively  designated  by 
the  different  classes  of  words,  called  as  above, 
parts  of  speech. 

In  so  far  as  the  imports  are  considered  in 
themselves  alone,  and  without  regard  to  the 
different  provision  made  in  and  by  different 
languages  for  the  designation  of  them,  they 
constitute  the  subject  of  a branch  of  the  art 
and  science  of  universal  grammar,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  ab- 
stract or  unapplied  branch. 

In  so  far  as  they  are  considered  with  regard 
to  the  differences  that  have  place  in  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  designation  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  the  branch  may  be  termed 
the  concrete,  practical,  or  applied  branch. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TTSKS  OF  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 

Of  an  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  art 
and  science,  sliould  it  be  asked  what  is  the 
use,  an  answer  is  at  hand. 

1.  Giving  facility  to  the  study  of  any  parti- 
cular language  whatsoever. 

2.  Giving  to  study  of  a number  of  lan- 
guages conjunctly,  a degree  of  facility  not  ob- 
tainable by  any  other  means. 

3.  In  the  case  where  a man  is  so  circum- 
stanced, that  for  the  purpose  in  question  it 
may  be  a matter  of  doubt  with  him  which 
of  several  languages  to  employ, — affording 
substantial  grounds  for  the  solution  of  that 
doubt. 

4.  By  developing  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  thoughts  and  their  respective 
signs,  between  the  different  sorts  of  signs  and 
the  thoughts  of  which  they  are  the  signs,  ren- 
dering a man  the  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  his  own  thoughts,  whatsoever  on  any 
occasion  may  be  the  subject  to  which  they 
apply  themselves. 

To  give  a clear,  correct,  comprehensive,  and 
instructive  view  of  the  field  of  uuivei*sal  gram- 
mar, it  is  not  enough  for  a man  to  look  into 
the  books  that  are  extant  on  the  subject  of 
grammar,  whether  particular  or  universal, — 
he  must  look  into  his  own  mind. 

For  want  of  being  confronted  and  compared 
with  the  purposes,  the  demand  for  which  gave 
birth  to  the  distinctions  of  which  they  are  ex- 
pressive,— for  want  of  being  brought  to  view 
in  company  with  the  thoughts  or  parts  of 
thoughts  of  which  they  are  the  signs,  the  parts 
of  speech  have  formed  altogether  a dark  and 
mysterious  cloud. 

Tlie  only  medium  through  which  grammar, 
whether  particular  or  universal,  has  ever  yet 
been  presented,  is  that  iu  which  it  is  presented 
by  the  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  in  both  these  languages,  properties  will 
be  shown  by  which  they  are  rendered  in  a high 
degree  incompetent,  and  ill  adapted  to  their 
purpose. 

If,  then,  by  a clear  insight, — if,  in  a word, 
by  a clearer  insight  than  has  been  as  yet  ob- 
tained of  the  general  principles  of  language, 
and  of  that  art  and  science  of  which  it  is  the 
subject,  tlic  acquisition  of  any  and  of  evei'y 
particular  language  may  be  made  to  receive  a 
facility  hitherto  unexampled, — if,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  obtaining  of  this  insight  no  greater 
difficulty  will  in  the  case  of  non-adults  be  ex- 
perienced than  in  the  forming  that  acquain- 
tance which  so  many  actually  form,  with  the 
particulars  of  the  grammars  of  several  parti- 
cular languages ; if  these  several  suppositions 
shall  be  found  verified,  it  will  follow  that  the 
art  and  science  of  universal  grammar,  will 
present  such  a claim  to  be  admitted  upon  the 
list  of  branches  of  learning  r,s  will  be  proof 
against  all  dispute. 


CHAPTER  ITJ, 

OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

By  the  name  of  the  parts  of  speech  are 
signated  certain  classes  of  words  which  being 
either  indispensably  necessary,  or  universally 
and  highly  convenient  to  the  purpose  of  dis- 
course, are  to  be  found  in  all  knowm  languages. 

The  characters  by  which  these  several  classes 
of  words  stand  distinguished,  and  from  which 
they  are  denominated,  are  taken  solely  from 
the  consideration  of  the  parts  which  they  re- 
spectively bear  in  the  composition  of  the  mass 
of  discourse  termed  a grammatical  sentence, 
and  thence  from  the  relation  which  the  classes 
of  objects  respectively  designated  by  them  may 
be  seen  to  bear  to  one  another,  when  consider- 
ed in  that  point  of  view.  They  are  the  same 
to  whatsoever  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and 
action  the  subject  and  adjuncts  of  the  discourse 
belong. 

Of  these  parts,  the  names  in  general  use  are, 
— noun-substantive,  noun-adjective,  verb,  pai’- 
ticiple,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and 
interjection. 

The  objects  respectively  designated  by  these 
names  are  some  of  them  single,  some  of  them 
aggregated,  consisting  each  of  them  of  a cluster 
of  words  or  signs. 

The  simple  are,  1.  Preposition.  2.  Conjunc- 
tion. 3.  Adverb.  4.  Interjection. 

The  aggregated  are,  1.  Noun-substantive. 
2.  Noun-adjective.  3.  Verb.  4.  Participle. 

In  those  parts  of  speech  which  are  aggre- 
gated, maybe  distinguished  so  many  sub-parts 
as  there  are  different  objects  included  under 
the  same  name. 

For  giving  an  explanation  of  the  several 
parts  of  speech  and  their  respective  sub-parts, 
that  language  will  be  the  fittest  to  be  employ- 
ed which  being  furnished  with  signs  for  all 
the  necessary  parts  and  sub-parts,  is  encum- 
bered with  the  smallest  number  of  superfluous 
ones.  This  language  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
found  to  be  the  English. 

In  giving  an  explanation  of  the  several 
classes  of  words  called  parts  of  speech,  the 
most  instructive,  not  to  say  the  only  essentially 
instructive,  coui-se  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
to  be  the  bringing  to  view,  in  the  first  place, 
the  classes  of  objects  that  i-equire  to  be  desig- 
nated, and  thereafter,  and  thereupon,  the  dif- 
ferent contrivances,  and  as  the  results  of  those 
contrivances,  the  species  or  classes  of  words 
which  in  different  languages  are  employed  in 
the  designation  of  them. 

This  being  the  track  proceeded  in,  for  the 
laying  a foundation  for  grammar,  the  art  of 
logic,  or,  as  some  vmuld  say,  metaphusies,  is 
called  in  and  employed. 

The  parts  of  speech  are  parts  of  a sentence, 
parts  actual  or  potential,  all  of  them  of  one 
and  the  same  sentence. 

To  every  word,  to  whatsoever  part  of  spee.-i: 
it  belongs,  there  arc  two  distinguishable  im 
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ports,  viz.  1.  Absolute.  2.  Relative, — relation 
being  had  to  the  relative  import  of  the  other 
sorts  of  woi’ds,  placed,  or  capable  of  being 
placed,  in  one  and  the  same  sentence. 

The  parts  of  speech  may  be  divided  into, 

1.  Significant  by  themselves.  2.  Not  Signifi- 
cant by  themselves. 

Those  significant  by  themselves  are, 

1.  Noun-substantive. 

2.  Noun-adjective.* 

3.  Verb  unmodified.’}* 

4.  Adverb.J 

5.  Interjection. 

Those  not  significant  by  themselves  are — 

6.  Preposition. 

7.  Conjunction. 

8.  Words  indicative  of  mood. 

9.  Words  indicative  of  time. 

The  noun  and  the  verb  are  each  of  them  a 
cluster  of  conjugates, — each  cluster  composed 
of  a root  and  branches. 

The  branches  peculiar  to  a noun  are  the 
cases. 

The  branches  peculiar  to  a verb  are,  1. 
Moods.  2.  Teases.  .3.  Persons. 

The  branches  common  to  nouns  and  verbs 
are  numbers ; i.  e.  affixes  expressive  of  the 
number  of  the  subjects  or  objects  which  are 
in  view. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  NOUN-SUPST.iNTIVE. 

Section  I. 

A Noim-Suhstanthe — vhat  ? 

The  name  of  an  entity,  real  or  fictitious  ; 
eal,  as  bodies  of  all  sorts  ; fictitious,  as  mo- 
tions, modifications  of  motions,  qualities,  modes 
or  manners,  powers,  &c.,  is  a noun-suhstanti'ce. 

In  every  language  it  exhibits  itself  in  vari- 
ous forms, — some  of  them  serving  to  give  in- 
timation of  some  relation  of  the  nature  of 
position  or  motion  belonging  to  the  entity  ; 
others,  serving  to  represent  sex  as  belonging  or 
not  belonging  to  it  ; others,  to  designate  the 
number  of  those  entities  which  are  in  question, 
but  without  any  other  distinction  in  regard  to 
number,  besides  that  between  one  and  every 
greater  number,  or  at  most,  as  in  the  Greek, 
between  one  and  two,  and  any  greater  number. 


* Good  is  as  intelligible  by  itself  a.s  goodness. 
Sole  difference,  pood  gives  intimation  of  a subject 
in  which  the  quality  is  about  to  be  asserted  to  be 
inherent ; whereas  goodness,  the  substantive,  does 
not. 

■f  What  is  called  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  is  the  verb  vnmodined.  In  EnglLsh  take 
away  the  preposition  to,  it  is  a substantive.  To 
lore,  take  away  the  to,  you  have  love,  the  substan- 
tive. 

t This  indndas  in  it  the  signification  of,  1.  A 
?repo.sitiou  ; 2.  A substantive ; 3.  An  adjective. 


Section  II. 

Of  Case. 

An  entity,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  susceptible 
of  a multitude  of  relations  as  towards  other 
entities ; when  it  is  viewed  in  the  character  of 
the  subject,  or  the  predicate  of  a proposition, 
there  is  continual  occasion  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  those  relations.  In  so  far  as  for  the 
giving  expression  to  any  such  relation,  a par- 
ticular modification  is  given  to  the  word  by 
which  the  entity  in  question  is  designated,  that 
word  is  thereby  said  to  be  put  into  a certain 
case.  § 

For  the  production  of  this  efiect  two  courses 
have  been  employed.  One  of  them  consi.sts  in 
the  inserting  into  the  texture  of  the  proposi- 
tion, a separate  word  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  may  be  termed  the  external  course 
or  method.  The  other  consists  in  some  change 
made  in  the  letters,  of  which  the  word  itself, 
of  which  the  relation  to  be  expressed  is 
composed  : this  may  be  termed  the  internal 
method. 

The  external  course  seems  the  most  natural. 
It  seems  to  be  that  which  would  be  the  first 
to  occur  and  to  be  employed.  For  giving 
expression  to  the  principal  subject,  a separate 
term  has  been  employed.  By  the  same  reason, 
and  the  same  habit  by  which  this  mode  of 
designation  was  suggested,  in  this  instance,  it 
seems  but  natural  that  this  same  mode  of 
designation  should  be  suggested  in  the  other 
instance. 

After  having,  for  some  time,  been  employed 
in  company,  though  not  in  union  with  the 
sign  of  the  subject,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
insensibly  the  sign  of  the  relation  should  come 
to  be  considered  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it, 
and  then  be  put  in  union  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  most  obvious 
relations,  those  which  there  is  most  frequent 
occasion  to  bring  to  view,  this  expedient  might 
serve.  But,  as  the  field  of  language  came  to 
enlarge  itself,  the  complication  and  embarrass- 
ment that  would  be  produced  by  the  giving 
such  a multitude  of  modifications  to  the  same 
word,  were  the  expedient  applied  to  every  re- 
lation which  there  would  be  occasion  to  bring 
to  view,  set  limits  to  the  practice. 

In  the  instance  of  some  of  these  relations, 
the  internal  method,  or  course,  continued  thus 
to  be  employed.  But,  in  the  instance  of  other 
relations,  the  external  method  was  preserved  ; 
and  for  every  such  relation  that  had  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  a separate  sign  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  : being  in  the  order  in 


§ The  wor.!  e^t■se, — io  Latin  casrts,  a fall, — is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Greek  ^rmru.  From  the 
Greek  giamniarians,  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  has 
given  what  may  be  called  tlie  archxtgpation  of  the 
word  ; i.  e.  he  has  brought  to  view  the  material 
image  that  has  been  employed  for  serving  as  a sign 
to  the  humaterial  idea, — tliou.gb  the  analogy  be  an 
j extremely  faint  one. 
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which  the  words  of  the  sentence  were  arranged, 
most  commonly  put  immediately  before  one  of 
the  two  words  employed  as  the  names  of  the 
entities,  between  which  the  relation  was  re- 
presented as  having  place,  it  thus  acquired  the 
name  of  a preposition. 

This  course,  could  the  effects  of  it  have 
been  generally  foreseen,  tliis  union  would  never 
have  been  generally  adopted.  In  the  course 
of  pronunciation,  somehow  or  other  it  hap- 
pened that  the  termination,  which  was  re- 
garded as  suiting  this  or  that  principal  word, 
was  not  found  suitable  to  this  or  that  other 
principal  word.  To  one  class  of  words,  one 
set  of  terminations  came  thus  to  be  attached  ; 
to  another  class  of  words,  another  set  of  ter- 
minations,— for  the  giving  expression  to  one 
and  the  same  idea,  a great  variety  of  signs. 
To  these  different  sets  of  terminations  were 
given  the  name  of  declensions. 

From  all  these  inconveniences,  the  English 
language  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  free. 
For  giving  expression  to  these  relations,  with 
only  one  exception,  it  employs  no  other  than 
the  external  mode.  No  declensions  are  to  be 
found  in  it : from  that  source,  that  abundant 
source  of  useless  and  troublesome  complication 
it  stands  wholly  free. 

Of  the  existence  of  one  exception  intimation 
has  just  been  given.  This  exception  is  that 
which  is  constituted  by  the  mode  in  which  ex- 
pression is  given  to  the  relation  of  possession  : 
ill  the  language  of  grammarians,  to  the  posses- 
sive, or,  as  it  was  first  styled,  the  Genitive 
case.*  But  of  the  sign  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, such  is  the  simplicity, — a single  letter ’s, 

• — and  that  on  all  occasions  the  same,  that, 
not  being  applied  in  the  instance  of  more  cases 
or  rehitions  than  this  one,  the  internal  mode  is 
not  productive  of  any  sensible  inconvenience. 
Applying  itself  to  all  noun-substantives  with- 
out distinction,  no  particle  of  that  useless  sys- 
tem of  complication,  expressed  by  the  word 
declension,  is  produced  by  it. 

The  nominative  case  expresses  the  subject 
of  the  proposition,  the  minor  terminus,  the  sub- 
ject in  which  the  motion  commences. 

The  accusative  signifies  the  subject  in  which 
the  motion  terminates ; it  may  be  called  the  sub- 
ject-expressing case — “ John,  take  the  bread.” 
Bread  is  in  the  subject-exju-essing  case. 

The  vocative  t is  an  elliptical  expression  ; 
if  it  stand  alone,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  entire 
Iiroposition  including  a verb  in  the  imperative 

* In  the  singular  number,  besides  the  preposi- 
tional genitive,  there  is  the  inflectional  formed  as 
above  by 's,  hut  in  the  plural  the  inflectional  is 
wanting.  The  use  of  the  inflectional  form  is  its 
subserviency  to,  1.  Conciseness;  2.  Clearness  (viz. 
by  preventing  entanglement  and  ambiguity)  ; 3. 
Impressiveness  (in  some  Ciises.) 

•f  The  vociitive  is  expressed  without  a pronoun  ; 
O!  may  be  added  or  not.  Is  it  not  a contraction 
for  bear  ? In  Latin  from  audio  ? In  English 
either  from  the  Latin,  or  from  the  French  oper  j 
which  is  from  audio'!  | 


mood,— ex.  gr.,John!  i,  e.  John  come  here  ; 
i.  e.  John  attend ; my  will  is — the  cause  of 
my  speaking  is,  a desire  that  John  may  come, 
may  attend. 

Neither  of  these  cases  signifies  situation, 
which  is  relation. 

The  other  oblique  cases  signify  situation, 
either  quiescent,  or  the  result  of  motion. 

They  consequently  require  separate  terms 
(i.  e.  prepositions)  to  express  the  relation  where 
the  relation  is  not  indicated  by  the  termina- 
tion. 

In  English,  the  preposition  indicative  of  the 
genitive  case  is  of; — this  may  be  called  the 
possession-expressing  case. 

The  dative  may  be  called  the  goal-express- 
ing case, — “ Give  this  loaf  to  Mary.”  Mary  is 
in  the  goal-expressing  case  : the  case  expres- 
sive of  the  terminus  ad  quern. 

The  ablative  may  be  called  the  starting- 
post-expressing  case, — “ Take  Thomas’  loaf 
from  the  oven.”  The  oven  is,  in  the  starting- 
post-expressing  case,  the  case  expre.ssive  of 
the  terminus  a quo,  i.  e.  the  thing,  or  event, 
from  which  it  is  desired,  the  motion  desired 
shall  commence. 

Section  III. 

Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  sign  either  of  sex  or  the  ab- 
sence of  it.  Masculine  and  feminine  of  the 
two  sexes  : neuter  of  the  absence  of  sex. 

When  the  form  given  to  a noun  is  that 
which  causes  it  to  be  said  to  be  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  an  assertion  which  it  expresses  is, 
that  the  object  of  which  the  noun  is  the  sign 
is  of  the  male  sex  ; and  so,  in  the  case  of  the 
feminine  gender,  of  the  female  sex.  When  it 
is  that  which  causes  it  to  be  said  to  be  of 
the  neuter  gender,  the  assertion  which  it  con- 
veys is,  that  the  object  of  which  the  noun  is 
the  sign  is  not  of  either  sex. 

Applied,  as  it  is,  to  common  names,  this 
modification,  wherever  it  is  employed,  is  alto- 
gether an  useless  one,  and  not  merely  useless, 
but  replete  with  absurdity  and  pregnant  with 
inconvenience. 

The  English  language  is,  in  relation  to  this 
point,  a perfect  model.  It  attributes  not,  on 
this  occasion,  sex  to  any  object  that  is  not  en- 
dowed with  it.  By  the  entire  name,  and  not 
by  any  particular  modification  of  the  name,  it 
attributes  sex  to  such  objects  as  are  really 
endowed  with  that  quality. 

In  the  languages  of  classical  antiquity,  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  in  most  modern  lan- 
guages that  are  chiefly  derived  from  them,  not 
to  speak  of  others,  in  the  form  of  the  coiijii</n- 
tional  suffixes,  and  in  that  of  the  pronominal 
adpmets,  one  or  both,  in  speaking  of  the  sub- 
ject, be  it  what  it  may,  a real  or  fictitious  en- 
tity— if  real,  a thing  or  person, — intimation  is 
given  that  it  is  of  one  or  other,  or  neither,  of 
I the  two  sexes. 

I When  true,  the  intimation  thus  given  Ls  su« 
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perfluous,  and  it  is  useless  when  not  true.  Be- 
sides being  superfluous  and  useless,  it  is  a fertile 
source  of  confusion  and  indistinct  and  errone- 
ous conception, — in  every  case  a blemish  and 
a nuisance. 

Upon  the  conception  and  memory  of  the 
learner  of  the  language  it  is  a load,  and  that 
a very  burthensome  one. 

Section  IV. 

Of  Nmnher. 

A sign  for  the  distinction  of  numbers,*  i.  e. 
of  more  than  one  from  one  alone,  is,  it  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  indispensably  necessary. 
In  every  instance,  so  that  the  purpose  be  but 
answered,  the  shorter  the  sign  employed  the 
better  ; and  here  so  perpetually  recurring  is 
the  demand  for  the  distinction,  brevity  is  of 
very  particular  importance.  A single  letter 
attached  to  the  word  by  which  the  object  is 
designated,  when  more  than  one  of  the  sort  is 
meant  to  be  brought  to  view,  is  the  shortest 
sign  that  can  be  employed.  Shorter  than  a 
whole  word  employed  on  purpose,  the  in- 
stances excepted, — of  which  the  number  must 
necessarily  be  small,  confined  to  the  number 
of  the  vowels, — in  which  a word,  consisting  of 
no  more  letters  than  one,  can,  for  such  a pur- 
pose, be  spared. 

Here,  then,  is  another  point  in  respect  of 
which  the  English  language  presents  a model 
of  perfection.  To  this  purpose  it  allots  a single 
letter  ; and,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few 
words,  remains  of  the  language  in  its  earliest 
statc,*f  this  one  letter  serves  for  all  Avords  of 
this  class, — on  this  head,  as  on  the  former, 
none  of  those  declensions  by  Avhich  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  are  infested. 

To  the  novn-siibstaDtire  alone,  and  neither 
to  the  verb  nor  the  noun-adjective,  belongs,  in 
tlie  nature  of  the  case,  the  aftection  or  modi- 
fication of  2>liirality.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
the  substantive  that  the  attaching  to  the  word 
the  sign  of  plurality  can  be  of  any  use.  At- 
tached to  the  verb  or  even  to  the  adjective,  it 
is  so  much  useless  complication.  Abel  is  a 
f/ood  boy.  Cain  and  Abel  are  yood  boys.  Here 
the  adjective,  when  employed  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  plural  number,  or  the  state  the 
adjective  is  in,  differs  not  in  any  r&spect  from 
the  state  it  was  in  when  employed  for  giving 
expression  to  the  singular  number.  In  Latin 


■"  The  first  step  in  the  track  of  abstraction  is  the 
use  of  the  plural  number.  Thu  sii/yidar  mid  jdimd 
numbers  might  be  referred  to  the  hcad  of  cases ; 
considered  as  a species  of  ease  indicative  of  two 
species  of  numbers,  into  which  two  species,  the 
whole  aggregate  of  numl)ers  actually  and  possibly 
exemplilied,  is  by  these  two  appellations  divided 
In  the  dicliotoinoHsly  exhaustive,  or  say  exhaustively 
dichotomotis  mode. 

+ Man,  men  ; woman,  women  ; child,  children  ; 
brother,  brethren  ; sisters  not ; the  demand  for  the 
fre((uent  mention  of  sisters  coming  later  than  that 
of  the  fre<iuent  mention  of  brothers. 
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the  adjective  would,  in  the  first  case,  be  boms, 
in  the  other  case  boni. 

True,  in  the  English,  in  the  case  where  the 
persons  meant  are  more  than  one,  in  the  case 
of  the  verb,  a word  is  employed  different  from 
that  which  is  employed  where  one  and  no 
more  is  meant  to  be  brought  to  view.  But, 
even  in  English,  some  instances  of  superfluity 
in  inflection  may  be  found,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  As  by  the  noun-substantive  alone  the 
two  numbers  are  sufficiently  distinguished  in 
other  cases,  so  might  they  have  been  in  this. 
For  distinguishing  the  three  classes  of  persons 
denoted  by  we,  ye,  and  they,  these  pronouns 
serve  of  themselves,  the  verb  being  in  the  same 
letters  in  all  three  cases, — We  love,  ye  love, 
they  love.  In  the  singular,  indeed,  the  third 
person  is  in  a different  form  ; — not  he  love, 
but  he  loves.  But,  as  we  suffices  to  distin- 
guish the  first  person  from  the  third,  in  the 
plural,  so  might  i have  sufficed  in  the  singu- 
lar. Accordingly,  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  indica- 
tive, is  an  unnecessary  one,  love  serves  for 
the  third  person  singular,  aud  even  for  the 
second  person  singular,  as  well  as  for  the 
first. 

Every  proposition  in  which  the  noun  is  in 
the  plural  number,  is  a complex  one  ; and,  as 
such,  resolvable,  at  least  in  its  origin,  into  a 
multitude  of  propositions,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  persons  or  things  which  occupy 
in  it  the  station  of  subject  or  predicate,  to 
which  soever  it  be  that  that  number  is  attri- 
buted. 

When  the  number  of  these  objects  is  deter- 
minate, the  number  of  the  simple  propositions 
included  in  the  complex  one  thus  formed,  will 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  these  ob- 
jects, and  so  far  no  abstraction  will  necessarily 
hare  had  place.  When  the  number  of  these 
objects  is  altogether  indeterminate,  so,  of  con- 
sequence, must  be  the  number  of  the  simple 
propositions  requisite  to  the  constituting  one 
equivalent  to  the  supposed  plural  one. 

Take  the  state  of  things  when  the  primeval 
society  consists  of  four  persons,  Cain  and  Abel 
being  born  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Applied  to  per- 
sons,—arc  asleep,  addressed  by  Eve  to 
Adam,  rvill  have  for  its  equivalent  these  two 
simple  propositions,  Cain  is  asleep— Abel  is 
asleep.  A sister,  Eui>pose,  is  born  to  them  ; 
— the  numbers  of  simple  propositions  capable 
of  being  included  in  a pronoun-substantive  of 
the  first  person,  is  now  increased  from  two  to 
three. 

As  soon  as  the  plural  becomes  indefinite,  ab- 
straction is  performed,  the  idea  of  a class  is 
foimied,  an  aggregate  of  wdiich  the  individual 
elements  are  susceptible  of  continual  change. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

An  adjective  is  the  name  of  a quality  or  re- 
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lation,  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  a subject  in  which  it  is,  to  which 
it  belongs,  of  which  it  is  a or  the  property, 
Celer  puer,  a boy  in  whom  is  the  quahty  of 
celerity. 

The  corresponding  abstraction — denoting 
substantive,  is  the  name  of  the  quality  unaccom- 
panied by  any  such  intimation  of  such  sub- 
stantive existence. 

Though  the  name  of  the  abstract  fictitious 
entity,  the  quality,  be  prior  in  the  order  of 
tradition,  to  the  adjective  name,  it  was  not 
probably  in  the  order  of  existence.  Bonus 
existed  before  bonitas — (as  its  brevity  imports) 
humanus  before  hunianitas. 

Case,  gender,  number  : of  none  of  these 
affections  of  the  noun-substantive  has  the  noun- 
adjective  any  need.  In  all  these  particulars 
its  import  is  determined,  determined  with  per- 
fect clearness  by  the  connexion  it  has  with 
the  noun-substantive,  by  the  connexion  which 
the  sign  of  a quality  has  with  the  sign  of  the 
subject  in  which  it  is  meant  to  be  represented 
as  inhering. 

In  this  particular,  again,  the  English  may 
be  seen  presenting  a model  of  perfection.  In 
the  English  the  adjective  is  everywhere  alto- 
gether undeclinable. 

Tlie  substantive  has  but  two  declensions,  two 
signs  of  modification, — the  sign  of  the  genitive 
case  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  sign  of 
the  plural  number  in  all  cases.  In  the  adjec- 
tive even  these  modifications  are  unnecessary : 
accordingly,  in  the  English,  they  have  not 
either  of  them  any  place. 

In  (he  Latin  and  Greek  languages  the  ter- 
minations of  which  the  noun-adjective  is  sus- 
ceptible, are  determined  by  correspondency 
with  the  terminations  which  stand  attached 
to  the  noun-substantive. 

CHAETER  VI. 

OK  rilO.NOUNS.* 

Pronouns  are  either  substantive  or  adjective. 

The  pronoun-substantive,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, is  but  a noun-substantive  of  a particular 
kind. 

The  pronoun-adjective,  as  the  name  imports, 
is  but  a noun-adjective  of  a particular  kind. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  VEiins. 

Section  I. 

A Verb — xchatl 

A verb  is  the  n.ame  of  a quality  exhibited 
as  momentary,  having  place  on  the  particular 

* The  examination,  so  far  as  respects  this  head, 
(as  likewise  that  of  participle  and  preposition,)  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  foliovved  out  by  the  author, 
and  the  subjects  are  thus  brieUy  filled  in  from  mere 
jottings  fovmd  among  the  M<S!4. — Ed. 


occasion  in  question,  coupled  with  intimations 
of  the  dependency  or  independency  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  of  the  several  modifications  of  time 
in  which  its  existence  is  represented  as  being 
placed. 

A verb  is  either  simple  or  complex.  There 
is  but  one  simple  verb,  and  that  is  the  verb- 
substantive, — the  word  of  which  the  function 
is  to  designate  existence,  as  ascribed  to  any 
subject. 

By  the  addition  of  a word,  expressive  of 
absence  or  negation,  it  is  rendered  significative 
of  non-existence. 

In  comparison  with  this,  every  other  verb  may 
be  termed  complex.  For,  in  the  signification 
of  it  is  involved  the  signification  of  some  ad- 
jective, in  which,  as  above-mentioned,  is  already 
involved  the  import  of  some  quality,  coupled 
with  the  existence  of  some  entity  in  the  char- 
acter of  a subject  in  which  that  quality  is  to 
be  found. 

A verb,  whether  simple  or  complex,  may  be 
considered  either  with  or  without  tlie  several 
modifications  of  which  it  is  susceptible — in  a 
modified  or  in  an  unmodified  state. 

These  modifications  are  either  absolute  or 
relative  : 1.  Absolute  modifications  ai-e  present, 
past,  or  future,  with  reference  to  an  indeter- 
minate point  of  time  ; 2.  Relative  modifications 
being  such  with  reference  respectively  to  some 
determinate  point  of  time  considered  as  pre- 
sent, past,  or  future,  coupled  also  with  the  in- 
timation of  the  state  of  existence,  either  active 
or  passive  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  i.  e.  the 
entity,  real  or  fictitious  in  which  the  quality 
exhibited  by  the  verb  is  considered  and  repre- 
sented as  existing. 

For  the  explanation  of  these  modifications, 
let  us,  were  it  only  in  consideration  of  its  sim- 
plicity, begin  with  the  simple  verb, — the  verb 
substantive. 

A verb  is  the  sign  of  existence.  The  modi- 
fications essential  to  a verb  arc  those  which 
are  essential  to  existence,  considered  in  that 
limited  point  of  view  in  which  alone  the  hu- 
man faculties  enable  us  to  consider  it.  Of 
these  modifications  tliere  are  two  sources  : — 
1 . Difference  in  respect  of  time ; and  2.  The 
difference  between  absolute  aud  conditional 
existence,  say  rather  between  the  case  in  which 
existence,  as  applied  to  any  subject,  is  re- 
garded by  the  speaker  as  absolute,  i.  e.  certain, 
and  that  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  him  as 
conditional,  i.  e.  as  uncertain,  depeudiiig  upon 
tliis  or  that  event  or  state  of  things,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  regarded  as  a condition  to  its 
existence.^ 


+ By  the  word  uncertain,  though  acce  'ding  to 
our  foiTus  of  speech,  spoken  of  as  a quality  belong- 
ing to  the  event  or  .state  of  things  whi:-h  is  the  ob- 
vh  '.i  or  subject  of  consideration,  no  really  existing 
object  corresponds  other  than  the  state  ol  the  mind 
by  which  that  event  or  state  of  things  is  contem- 
plated. Take  any  conceivable  st.ate  ol  things  at 
pleasure, — either  it  e.xists  or  it  does  not  exist,  be- 
tween iis  existence  and  nmi-existeuce  there  is  no 
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A verb  fa  eqoaTly  capable  of  existing,  and 
fterng  considered,  in  an  unmodified  as  in  a mo- 
dified state. 

1.  As  to  those  modifications  of  which  time 
is  the  source. 

No  event  or  state  of  things  can  have  existed 
but  it  must  have  existed  in  some  portion  or 
other  of  the  field  of  time. 

But  in  speaking  of  it  as  having  existed,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  of  the  portion  of  time  in 
which  it  is  regarded  as  having  existed,  any 
intimation  shall  be  made. 

2.  Next,  as  to  those  modifications  of  which 
the  dificrence  between  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty, absoluteness  and  conditionality  is  the 
source.  By  the  speaker  in  question,  of  the 
event  or  state  of  things  in  question,  though  in 
itself  either  existent  or  non-existent,  the  exis- 
tence may  have  been  regarded  as  certain,  or  it 
may  have  been  regarded  as  conditional.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  of  the  point  of  view 
in  which  in  this  respect  it  has  been  contem- 
plated by  him,  any  intimation  shall,  in  his  dis- 
course, have  been  conveyed. 

Section  II. 

Of  Person. 

By  persons,  understand  the  several  words 
or  parts  of  words  which  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing known,  of  which  of  those  human  beings, 
namely,  a person  speaking,  (styled  the  first 
person;)  a person  spoken  to,  (styled  the 
second  person  ;)  or  a person  spoken  of,  (styled 
a third  person ;) — what  is  said,  is  designed  to 
be  understood. 

In  the  language  of  grammarians,  persons  are 
words  representative  of  human  beings  bearing 
the  above  relations. 

In  English,  these  relations  are  expressed  by 
pronoun-substantives  without  inflection. 

Section  III. 

Of  Number. 

The  relation  of  number  is  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  pronouns,  without  inflection,  except  in 
the  second  person  singular,  to  which  the  plural 
is  almost  always  substituted.* 

The  plural  number  supposes  abstraction 
made,  it  implies  the  existence  of  a certain 
class.  Thou  and  he  do  not  compose  a class  ; 
ue  not  necessarily,  where  the  persons  are  cer- 
tain, yet  it  frequently  does ; we  means  I the 
speaker  and  some  class  I belongs  to ; you,  ye, 
the  person  spoken  to  and  some  class  of  persons 
you  belongs  to. 

Section  IV. 

Of  Tenses  or  Designations  of  Time. 

By  the  denomination  of  tenses  are  desig- 

medium ; suppose  it  to  exist,  all  'mcertainty  is  out 
of  the  question,  suppose  it  not  to  exist,  all  un- 
certainty is  equally  out  of  the  question. 

* By  this  means,  at  the  expense  of  .an  absurdity, 
simplicity  is  attained. 


nated  some  words  or  parts  of  words  which, 
when  added  to  the  word  expressive  of  the 
principal,  or  say  radical,  idea,  are  designative 
of  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinguishable  acces- 
sory modifications  of  relative  time,  in  which 
the  motion  or  state  of  things  is  meant  to  be 
spoken  of  as  having  place. 

In  the  mind  of  every  man,  on  every  occasion, 
time  naturally  divides  it  self  into  three  por- 
tions— the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future.’t* 
The  designation  of  these  three  portions,  respec- 
tively, is  the  only  mode  of  designation  that  can 
be  termed  simple. 

But  whatsoever  portion  of  time  is  now  past, 
was  at  one  time  present,  and  at  that  time  had 
its  past  and  its  future. 

Moreover,  whatsoever  portion  of  time  is  now 
future,!  will,  should  it  ever  have  place,  be  pre- 
sent, and  then  like  a portion  of  present  time, 
it  will  have  its  past  and  also  its  future. 

As  time  flows  on,  the  absolute  portions  of 
time  of  which  these  names  are  designative, 
are  continually  upon  the  change — at  every  in- 
stant different  from  what  they  are  at  every 
other. 

Of  one  of  these  portions  of  time,  all  lan- 
guage is  essentially  and  necessarily  designa- 
tive, and  that  is  the  present,  the  portion  of 
time  that  has  place  while  the  discourse  is  going 
on.  Why  necessarily? — Answer.  Because  a 
thing,  and  the  only  thing  immediately  and 
necessarily  ■expressed  by  language  is  the  state 
of  mind  that  has  place  in  the  instance  of  him 
who  is  thus  using  it. 

Past  and  future,  manifestly  and  constantly, 
are  words  of  reference,  and  even  present  may 
be  such. 

Hence,  out  of  these  three  simple  modes  of 
designation  arise  seven  compound  ones, — mak- 
ing, in  the  whole,  ten. 

1.  Simply  present, — I am. 

2.  Simply  past, — past  without  reference,  I 
struck,  I did  strike. 

3.  Simply  future. 

4.  Present,  with  reference  to  a portion  of 
time  past, — I was. 

5.  Present,  with  reference  to  a portion  of 
time  considered  as  future. 

6.  Past,  with  reference  to  present  time, — I 
have  been. 

7.  Past,  with  reference  to  a portion  of  time 
past, — I had  been. 

8.  Past,  with  reference  to  a portion  of  time 
considered  as  future, — I shall  have  been. 

9.  Future,  with  reference  to  a portion  of 
time  past, — I was  about  to  be;  I have  been 
about  to  be;  I had  been  about  to  be. 

10.  Future,  with  reference  to  a portion  of 


+ Present,  the  subject  of  perception ; /?ast,  of 
recollection  ; future,  of  expectation. 

t All  future  time  is  essentially  uncertain,  con- 
ditional, for  at  no  one  instant  do  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  anything  in  any  other  ; that 
there  will  be  another  instant. 
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time  considered  as  future, — I shall  be  about 
to  be. 

But  of  whatsoever  is  con.sidcred  as  having 
place  in  these  several  portions  of  time  respec- 
tively, the  existence  may  be  considered  as 
absolute,  or  as  conditional. 

Adding  to  these  absolute  tenses  so  many 
conditional  ones,  we  have  thus  twenty  differ- 
ent designations  applicable  to  so  many  differ- 
ently considered  portions  of  time. 

Whatsoever  be  the  species  of  action,  and 
whatsoever  be  the  portion  of  time,  in  which, 
by  the  representation  given  of  it,  it  is  placed, 
. — if,  in  the  nature  of  it,  it  was  susceptible  of 
continuance,  and  if,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  brought  to  view,  it  be  required  that  such 
its  continuance  be  brought  to  view, — it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  convenience  when  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language  is  such  as  admits  of  the 
bringing  the  fact  of  such  continuance  decided- 
ly and  distinctly  to  view. 

Of  the  existence  of  this  feature  of  conveni- 
ence, the  English  language  affords  an  exem- 
plification ; of  its  non-existence,  the  French. 

I am  now  walking  to  Charing  Cross  ; I was 
walking  yesterday  in  the  Park ; I shall  be 
walking  to-morrow  in  the  Park. 

Many  are  the  occasions  in  which  the  impor- 
tance of  an  action  depends  on  its  continuance. 
If  the  structure  of  the  language  admit  of  it, 
the  bringing  to  view  this  continuance  is,  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  frequently  a great  beauty, 
— the  not  being  able  to  do  so,  a great  defect. 

The  B’rench  language  admits  not  of  the  giv- 
ing, in  this  manner,  continuance  to  any  por- 
tion of  time,  nor,  therefore,  in  a word,  to  any 
action. 

In  a translation  made  from  that  language 
into  English,  the  advantage  thus  attached  to 
the  English  is  apt  to  be  overlooked ; and  the 
word  employed  in  the  English  being,  in  this 
respect,  the  literal  translation  of  the  French 
word,  the  poverty  and  unexpressiveness  of  the 
French  language  is  thus  transferred  into  the 
English. 

This  designation  of  continuance  may  be  ap- 
plied to,  or  withholden  from,  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  designations  of  time  : to  the 
before-mentioned  twenty  distinguishable  desig- 
nations of  time,  adding  twenty  others,  we  have 
thus  forty  for  the  grand  total. 

Under  the  particular  structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  future  tense,  including  its 
modifications  as  above,  admits  of  an  additional 
modification  almost,  if  not  altogether,  peculiar 
to  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  modification,  it  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished  into  two  species, — 
I.  The  simply  predictive  future  ; 2.  The  do- 
ininative  future. 

The  simply  predictive  future  is  that  which 
it  has  in  common  with  other  languages  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  dominative  future  is  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar, or  almost  peculiar  to  it,  as  above. 


The  future  may  be  termed  dominative,  where 
the  event  predicted  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
result  of  the  power  and  will  of  him  who  speaks. 

The  dominative  future  may  be  termed  ini- 
■peratice,  when  the  event  so  predicted  is  spoken 
of  as  being  an  action  about  to  be  performed 
by  a person,  or  persons,  to  whom  the  discourse 
is  addressed. 

In  the  absolute  mode  or  form,  for  the  giving 
expression  to  these  two  modifications  of  the 
future  tense,  the  two  words  xcill  and  shall  are 
employed  with  their  respective  conjugates  ; 
but,  in  the  performance  of  this  function,  they 
make  a mutual  exchange  of  their  significations 
in  a manner  which,  to  persons  who  are  not 
perfectly  familiarized  to  it  by  incessant  use,  is 
to  a high  degree  perplexing. 

For  expressing  an  opinion  affirming  the  ab- 
solute futurity  of  the  event  spoken  of,  we  thus 
see  that  the  English  language  has  two  auxi- 
liary words,  viz.  will  and  .shall. 

1.  In  one  thing,  they  both  agree,  viz.  in  that 
an  event  being,  by  other  w'ords  in  the  sen- 
tence, brought  to  view,  they  both  of  them  are 
expressive  of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  that  that  event  will  take  place  ; and 
that  absolutely,  no  other  event,  or  state  of 
things,  having  place,  on  the  existence  of  which, 
in  the  character  of  a condition,  the  event  in 
question  is  dependent. 

2.  Another  point  in  which  they  agree  is, 
that,  over  and  above  the  futurity  of  the  event, 
as  above,  each  of  them,  to  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  to  that  effect,  adds  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  that,  when  it  does  take  effect,  it 
will  have  the  will  of  the  speaker  for  its  cause. 

The  particular  in  which  they  differ  is  this  : 
viz.  the  intimation  thus  given  of  the  depen- 
dency of  the  event  in  question  upon  the  will 
of  him  who  speaks,  does  not,  in  the  two  cases, 
apply  to  the  same  persons. 

When  the  purpose  is,  that  this  dependency 
should  be  considered  as  having  place, — if  the 
event  in  question  be  an  act  to  be  performed  by 
the  speaker,  in  which  case  the  verb  employed 
by  him  is  in  the  first  person,  will  is  the  futur- 
ity-denoting auxiliary  verb  to  be  employed,  as 
I will  read. 

I'd’  this  same  purpose,  if  the  event  be  either 
a mere  event,  or  the  act  of  a person  or  persons 
other  than  the  speaker,  the  futurity-denoting 
verb  employed  must  be  the  verb  shall. 

When  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
sign  of  the  first  person  plural,  viz.  we,  no  such 
intimation  is  given. 

Of  the  six  descriptions  of  persons  in  con- 
junction with  the  signs  of  which  this  verb,  as 
well  as  every  other  verb,  is  capable  of  being 
employed  ; viz.  the  first,  second,  and  third 
person  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  same 
in  tlie  plural  number,*  one  there  is,  viz.  that 


* 1.  The  person,  if  hut  one,  who  is  speaking. 

2.  The  person,  if  but  one,  who  is  spoken  to. 

3.  The  person  orthing,  if  but  one,  who  is  spoken  of. 
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indicated  by  the  first  person  plural,  concerning 
which  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  strength  of  the  assurance  ex- 
pressed should  be  equal  in  strength  to  the 
strength  of  the  assurance  expressed  by  the 
first  person  singular.  Say,  for  example,  we 
Kill  read.  For  affirming  my  assurance  of  the 
futurity  of  the  act,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  act  of 
my  own  that  is  in  question,  the  first  person — I 
will  read— serves  correctly  and  completely  ; 
but  if,  in  conjunction  with  an  act  of  my  own, 
1 apply  the  same  sign  of  futurity  to  the  re- 
spective acts  of  a set  of  persons  with  whom  I 
consider  myself  as  associated,  it  is  impossible 
that,  in  relation  to  the  description  of  the  per- 
sons whose  will  in  the  result  is  represented,  it 
should  convey  the  same  idea  as  that  which  it 
conveys  when  applied  to  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, viz.  my  own  person  alone.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that,  in  the  instance  of  those  other 
persons,  I may,  so  far  as  concerns  their  acts, 
their  external  conduct,  and  that,  at  a future 
time,  be  as  well  assured  as  I can  be  of  my 
own;  still,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  their  will, 
— of  their  internal  and  secret  inclinations,  and 
that  too  at  the  very  moment  of  uttering  the 
discourse  in  question, — no  such  equal  assur- 
ance is  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  import  of  the  word  is 
attended  with  a sort  of  ambiguity  and  indeter- 
minateness with  which  it  is  not  attended  in 
any  other  of  the  six  cases. 

With  respect  to  any  set  of  persons  whatso- 
ever, an  intimation  which,  by  the  use  of  one  of 
these  words  it  is  in  my  power  to  express,  is, 
that  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  act  which  the 
principal  verb  is  employed  to  desigiiate,  viz. 
the  act  of  reading,  their  conduct  is  dependent 
upon  my  will  ; but,  in  this  case,  the  class  of 
persons  in  which,  by  my  mode  of  speaking  of 
them,  I place  them,  must  be  that  which,  in 
gra-mmatical  language,  is  termed  the  third  per- 
son plural,  as  above  ; that  is,  in  other  words, 
in  speaking  of  them  I must  say.  They  shall 
read. 

Here  occurs  another  question.  Supposing 
my  design  to  be  to  represent  the  act,  or  other 
event  in  question,  as  depending  upon  their 
joint  -wills,  for  an  import  to  this  effect,  by  means 
of  either  of  the  two  auxiliary  verbs  in  question, 
shall  and  will,  or  by  any  other  words,  does  the 
language  afford  any  and  what  phrase  \ The 
answer  is  in  the  negative.  By  the  phrase 
they  will  read,  the  import  will  not  be  conveyed. 
By  that  phrase  an  import  that  is  not  conveyed 
IS,  that  their  reading  is  regarded  by  me  as  de- 
ftoiident  on  my  will ; but  neither  is  any  such 
-mport  conveyed  by  it,  as  that  it  will  be  de- 


4.  The  speaker,  -with  the  addition  of  the  persons 
■with  whom  he  represents  himself  as  associated. 

5.  The  persons  whom,  in  a number  greater  than 
one,  he  considers  himself  as  speaking  to. 

6.  The  persons  or  the  things,  or  the  persons 
and  things,  -which  he  considers  himself  as  speak- 
ing of. 


pendent  on  the  will  of  all  of  them  together, 
or  of  any  one  of  them.  The  event  spoken  of 
may,  according  to  the  description  thus  given 
of  it,  have  alike  for  its  cause  either  an  act 
produced  by  a concurrent  determination  of 
their  own  respective  wills,  or  a state  of  things 
in  the  production  of  which  no  part  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  will  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  imports,  for  the  expressing  of  which 
these  two  auxiliary  futurity-denoting  verbal 
particles  afford  the  means,  are  simply  two. 

1.  That  the  result  which  is  meant  to  bo  re- 
presented, as  abont  to  have  place,  and  for  the 
designation  of  which  the  principal  verb  is  em- 
ployed, is  meant  to  be  represented  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  will  of  him  who  speaks. 

2.  That  that  same  result  is  not  meant  to  be 
represented  as  thus  dependent. 

In  both  these  cases,  to  carry  into  effect  tlie 
intention  in  question,  viz.  in  so  far  as,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  capable  of  being  car- 
ried into  effect,  through  all  the  six  pei-sous  for 
the  designation  of  which  language  in  general 
has  fuimished  expressions,  both  these  auxiliary 
and  futurity-denoting  verbs  are  necessary. 

But  for  the  giving  expression  to  these  two 
opposite  imports  respectively,  a course  that 
will  not  serve  is  the  course  which,  in  general, 
is  the  only  course  which,  for  such  purposes, 
can  be  made  to  serve  ; viz.  the  employing  in 
one  of  the  two  cases  throughout  all  six  per- 
sons, one  of  these  two  words,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  other. 

No  ; but  for  the  giving  expression  to  these 
two  opposite  meanings  in  the  instance  of  each 
of  them,  both  these  words  require  to  be  em- 
ployed, viz.  as  applied  to  some  of  the  six  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  the  one  of  tliem  ; as  ap- 
plied to  others  of  those  same  six  descriptions 
of  persons,  the  other. 

For  placing  all  this  matter  in  what  it  is  be- 
lieved -will  be  found  a clear  light,  the  following 
two  scales  of  phrases,  by  one  of  which  one 
of  the  two  imports  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
— and  by  the  other  of  them  the  other,  will  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  to  serve. 

Case  I. — Case  in  which  the  event  is  meant 
to  be  represented  by  me  (the  speaker)  as 
dependent  upon  my  will,  this  may  be  c.alled 
the  imperative,  or  dominative,  or  tyrannically 
predictive  future. 

Singular  Nuniher. 

First  person, I will  perish. 

Second  person, Thou  shall  perish. 

Third  person, He,  she,  or  it,  shall  perish. 

Plural  Number. 

First  person, We  will  perish.* 

Second  person, Ye  shall  perish. 


* In  this  person  the  assertion  expressed  is  not 
capable  of  being  so  determinate  in  this  number  as 
in  the  singular. 
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Third  person, They  * shall  perish. 

Here,  in  the  singular  number,  the  measure 
of  power,  of  the  existence  of  which  intimation 
is  given,  is  greater  than  in  the  plural  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be.  Be  the  power  of  him  who  speaks 
ever  so  great,  there  exists  not  any  person  of 
the  state  of  whose  will  he  can  have  an  assur- 
ance altogether  so  perfect  as  that  of  the  state 
of  his  ovra  will. 

In  both  numbers,  wlien  the  domhiative  fu- 
ture is  imperative,  the  measure  of  power  ex- 
pressed by  it  is  greater  ; indeed,  with  strict 
propriety,  it  may  be  said  to  be  infinitely 
greater,  than  that  which  is  expressed  by  the 
formal  modification  styled  hitherto,  by  gram- 
marians, the  imperative  mood. 

Employing  the  imperative  mood,  addressing 
myself  to  any  person,  and  saying,  Speak  thou, 
or  Speak,  all  that  I give  intimation  of  is,  that 
it  is  my  desire  that  he  should  speak.  Em- 
ploying the  dominative  and  imperative  future 
saying.  Thou  shall  speak,  besides  giving  in- 
timation of  the  existence  of  a desire  on  my 
pai*t  that  he  should  speak,  I moreover  give  in- 
timation of  a persuasion  on  my  part  that  so 
irresistible  is  the  influence  exercised  by  my 
will  on  his,  that  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  an  event 
that  cannot  but  take  place.  Such,  beyond 
doubt,  will  be  his  conduct,  and  that  conduct 
will  have  had  for  its  cause,  either  on  his  part 
the  knowledge  of  my  will,  or  else  my  agency 
in  some  other  mode. 

Case  II.— Case  in  which  the  event  is  not 
meant  to  be  represented  by  me  (the  speaker) 
as  dependent  upon  my  will.  This  may  be 
termed  the  simply  predictive  future. 

Singular  Number. 

First  person, I shall  perish. 

Second  person, Thou  will  perish. 

Third  person, He, or  she,  or  it,  vMl  perish. 

Plural  Number. 

First  person, We  shall  perish. 

Second  person, Ye  will  perish. 

Tliird  person, They  will  perish. 

Wliat  remains  is,  employing  successively 
through  all  six  descriptions  of  persons,  the 
same  one  of  the  two  futurity-denoting  words 
in  question,  to  subjoin  to  it  on  the  occasion  of 
its  application  to  those  several  descriptions  of 
persons  respectively,  an  intimation  of  that  one 
of  the  two  imports  in  question,  of  which  it  is 
expressive.  In  this  case  the  explanation  given 
is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  others,  the 
only  difi'erence  is  that  which  regards  the  or- 
der in  which  the  particulars  are  brought  to 
view. 


* They,  viz.  those  male  persons, — those  female 
persons,  or  those  things,  or  one  or  all  of  those 
classes  together. 
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Case  I.  In  which  will  is  the  word  employed. 

Singular. 

First  person, I will  perish.  Intimatioli 

that  the  event  in  question  is  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  speaker,  is,  in  this 
case,  given. 

Second  person, Thou  shalt  perish. 

Third  person, He,  she,  or  it,  shall  perish. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  is  any  such 
intiuiation  as  that  in  question  given. 

Plural. 

First  person, We  will  perish.  lii  this 

case  a decided  intimation  is  given,  that, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  fate  or  condi- 
tion of  the  speaker,  the  event  is  depen- 
dent on  his  will.  But  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  fate  or  condition  of  his  al- 
leged associates,  the  intimation  given 
is,  that  it  depends,  in  some  way  or 
other,  upon  their  wills  and  his  taken  to- 
gether ; but  as  to  what  part  their  respec- 
tive wills  will  respectively  bear  in  the 
production  of  the  event,  no  peremptory 
determination  is  expressed,  because,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  no  such  peremp- 
tory assurance  can  be  entertained. 

Second  person, Ye  will  perish. 

Third  person, They  will  perish.  In 

neither  of  these  cases  is  intimation  of 
the  dependency  of  the  event  on  the 
will  of  the  speaker  conveyed. 

Case  II.  In  which  shall  is  the  word  employed. 

Singular. 

1.  First  person, I shall  perish.  Intima- 

tion not  given  that  the  event  is  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  the  speaker. 

2.  Second  person, Thou  ahalt  perish. 

3.  Third  person, He, she,or  it,  shall  perish. 

Intimation  given  in  these  two  cases 
that  the  event  is  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  speaker. 

Plural. 

4.  First  person, We  shall  perish.  Inti- 

mation not  given. 

5.  Second  person, Ye  shall  perish.  Inti- 

mation given. 

6.  Third  person, They  sliall  perish.  In- 

timation given. 

In  a jest-book  story,  the  mode  in  which  a 
foreigner  is  apt  to  make  a mistake  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  two  words,  is  presented  in 
a half-disastrous,  half-ludicrous,  point  of  view. 
The  stranger  has  fallen  into  the  water,  and  he 
cries  out  to  the  bystanders,  “ Help  ! help  ! I 
will  be  dr’owned ! Nobody  shall  save  me  !”* 

* N.  B. — The  person  on  whose  will,  by  the 
simple  use  of  the  portions  of  the  ruxiliary  verbs 
shall  and  will,  as  above,  it  is  in  the  power  of  him 
who  speaks  or  writes,  to  represent  the  ^-veu*. 
state  of  things  in  question  as  being  depek..w,-  , 
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Should  and  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  as 
derived  from  and  corresponding  to  shall  and 
will  respectively,  and  thence  to  one  another. 
But  this  correspondence  is  far  from  being  so 
perfect  as  at  first  sight  might  be  expected. 

1.  Should  has  two  perfectly  distinct  senses, 
viz.  the  conditional,  and  what  may  be  termed 
the  moral.  1.  The  conditional ; as,  if  I should 
move,  I should  fall.  2.  The  moral,  or  moni- 
tory ; as,  You  should  take  heed,  lest  you 
should  fall.  Hei’e,  in  the  first  clause,  the  word 
should  is  moral,  monitory, — importing  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  the  performance 
of  the  act  designated  by  the  principal  verb,  is 
the  object  of  moral  duty  or  obligation,  at  any 
rate,  of  prudence,  considered  as  choosing  and 
employing  means  to  the  attainment  of  ends, 
good  being  included  under  that  notion. 

1.  Preceptive  in  respect  of  probity,  i.  e.  desig- 
native  of  what  is  conducive  to  general  welfare ; 

StS  ' 

In  whatever  you  do  for  the  furtherance  of 
your  own  interest,  you  should  never  be  disre- 
gardful of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  inte- 
rest of  others. 

2.  Moral,  in  respect  of  prudence,  abstracted 
from  the  consideration  of  the  end  aimed  at, 
consisting  in  the  choice  of  means  considered 
with  reference  to  the  probability  they  pi’esent  of 
contributing  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends;  as — 

In  whatever  course  you  take  for  the  fur- 
therance of  your  o^vn  interest,  you  should 
never  appear  to  be  regardless  of  the  effect 
it  may  have  upon  the  interest  of  others. 

So,  in  matters  where  morality  is  out  of  the 
question, — if  you  wish  to  hit  a mark,  you  should 
be  sure  to  take  good  aim. 

Section  V. 

Of  Proper  Moods,  or  Moods  p>roperly  so  called. 

The  existence  predicated  may  be  either  ab- 
solute or  conditional,*  i.  e.  certain  or  uncertain. 

The  mood  employed  in  the  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  absolute  mode  of  predication  is,  by 
the  Latin  grammarians,  termed  the  indicative; 
in  this  the  action  is  stated  as  being  real.  The 
mood  employed  in  giving  expression  to  the 
conditional  mode,  is  the  potential : in  this 

the  action  is  stated  as  being  imaginary  or  fic- 
titious, feigned  for  the  purpose  of  discourse. 

The  absolute  mood  is  the  simple,  the  most 
natural,  and  most  usually  employed. 

The  conditional  mood  is  expressed  by  ad- 
juncts, some  belonging  to  verbs,  some  being 
conjunctions. 

The  Greek  subjunctive  is  either  indicative 
or  potential,  i.  e.  absolute  or  conditional. 


only  himself.  He  cannot,  in  this  way,  represent 
it  as  being  dependent  upon  the  will  either  of  a per- 
son spoken  to,  or  of  a person  spoken  of. 

* Absolute,  Aristotelice,  categorical ; conditional, 
Aristotelice,  hypothetical. 

+ Note  here  the  mood  termed  subjunctive  ; in 
Greek,  it  has  a different  termination  from  that  of 
the  potential, — in  Latin  it  has  not. 

, VoL.  VIII. 


The  following  are  the  modes  of  conditiona- 
lity, and  the  modifications  applied  to  the  im- 
port of  may  and  can,  by  the  addition  of  the 
negative  not. 

I.  May. 

I may  strike,  perhaps,  if  I will.  May  sig- 
nifies liberty  and  power,  but  coupled  with 
uncertainty  as  to  the  question  whether  it  will 
be  exerted  or  not.  Present  liberty-asserting, 
uncertainty-asserting. 

As  applied  to  an  event  not  considered  as 
subject  to  human  will,  to  the  will  of  any  per- 
son in  question,  may  signifies  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  fact  of  its  taking  place. 

II.  Can. 

I can,  &c. — Present  power-asserting, — per- 
haps, is  here  scarcely  applicable. 

III.  Might. 

I might  (perhaps)  strike. — Conditional  li- 
berty-asserting. 

IV.  Could. 

I could  (perhaps)  strike. — Conditional  power- 
asserting. 

V.  Would. 

I would  strike. — Conditional  volition,  or 
desire-asserting. 

N.B. — Would,  and  more  particularly  would 
.not,  have  also  an  absolute  sense.  When  Eiiry- 
biades  struck,  Thewistocles  would  not  strike ; i.  e. 
lie  chose  to  abstaiu  from  striking. 

VI.  Ought  to. 

I ought  to  strike. — Moral  obligation-assert- 
ing present  or  future,  absolute  or  conditional. 

VII.  Must. 

I must  strike. — Present  necessity-asserting. 

VIII.  Should. 

I should  strike. — Present  necessity-a.ssert- 
ing,  with  an  obscure  intimation  of  imperatiou. 
Low  moral  obligation-asserting. 

IX.  May  not. 

I may  not  strike.  May  here  imports  futu- 
rity, perhaps  is  here  applicable. 

X.  Cannot. 

I cannot  strike.  Can  here  imports  present 
time,  perhaps  is  not  here  applicable. 

The  use  of  the  categorical  or  absolute  senses 
must,  in  the  order  of  invention,  have  come  be- 
fore and  served  as  a basis  of  the  conditional. 
The  language  of  brutes  is,  throughout,  absolute ; 
conditionality  embracing, — a prospect  taken  of 
the  future  through  the  medium  of  the  past  and 
present,  is  an  object,  to  the  surveying  of  which 
no  eye  inferior  to  the  human  is  competent. 

Section  VI. 

Of  Improper  Moods,  or  Moods  improperly  so 
called. 

Absoluteness  and  Conditionality  : — Under 
the  name  of  moods,  these  are  the  two  modes 
of  designation  actually  established  by  ancient 
use  for  the  designation  of  time.  Of  the  forms 
that  occur  in  language,  these  are  the  only  two 
to  which  the  term  mood  can  with  propriety  be 
applied,  not  but  that  in  itself,  for  any  one 
thing,  any  one  term  is  just  as  applicable  as  any 
other  ; but  that,  after  its  having  been  applied 
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to  this  purpose,  to  apply  it  to  others  so  widely 
diiterent  and  separate  from  it  ; in  that  it  is 
that  the  impropriety  consists. 

Of  these  improper  moods,  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage affords  two  c.xamples  : — 

One  is,  that  which  by  the  Latin  and  Greek 
graniiuarians  is  so  improperly  termed  the  im- 
peratice.  The  optative,  a term  applied  by  them 
in  certain  cases  to  another  mood,  would  for 
this,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been  the  more  pro- 
per adjunct,  supposing  the  term  mood  properly 
applied. 

The  other  is  a form  which  may  be  termed 
the  causal  mood,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  it  is 
exemplified,  and  is  denominated  Ilithpnhel. 
In  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the  English  language, 
though  there  is  no  denomination  for  it,  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  phrase,  he  caused  make. 
So  also  in  French,  ilf  t faire. 

What  by  the  Latinists  is  termed  the  impe- 
rative form,  seems  to  be  improperly  put  upon 
the  same  line  with,  and  designated  by  the  same 
name,  as  those  other  forms  which,  as  above, 
are  termed  moods. 

That  which  it  expresses  is,  in  all  cases,  the 
existence  of  a will,  an  act  of  volition,  to  a cer- 
tain effect  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
To  the  designation  of  this  will  the  term  im- 
perative, considered  as  applied  to  all  the  mo- 
dificatio)is  of  which  the  expression  of  that  will 
is  susceptible,  is  in  a remarkable  dcgi'cc  de- 
fective ; and,  by  reason  of  that  deficiency,  im- 
proper, improper  in  no  fewer  than  three  out  of 
four  cases. 

Be  the  case  what  it  may,  such  will,  so  ex- 
pressed, will  have  for  its  object  either  some 
event,  or  some  state  of  things.  In  speaking  of 
this  event,  or  state  of  things,  either  some  per- 
son will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a person 
by  whose  will  and  consequent  agency  it  will 
or  would  be  made  to  take  place  or  not  ; if  not, 
the  will  expressed  is  of  that  sort  which  is  called 
a wish,  and  the  mood  by  which  expression  is 
given  to  it  has  been  termed  the  optative. 

In  the  other  case,  the  person  in  consequence 
of  whose  agency  it  is  supposed  that  the  event, 
or  state  of  things  in  question  would  be  made 
to  take  place,  is  either  the  person  to  whom  the 
discourse  is  addressed,  or  some  other  person  ; 
in  this  latter  case,  likewise,  the  mood  comes  un- 
der the  same  denomination,  the  optative. 

Wlien  the  person  by  whose  agency  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  event,  or  state  of  things  in 
question  would  be  produced,  is  a person  to 
whom  the  discourse  is  addressed,  the  relation 
borne  to  him,  in  the  order  of  power,  by  him 
who  speaks,  may  either  be  that  of  a superior, 
that  of  an  equal,  or  that  of  an  inferior.  It  is 
in  that  case  alone  in  which  the  relation  borne 
by  him,  as  above,  is  that  of  a superior,  nor  in 
that,  but  when  the  superiority  is  so  decided 
and  acknowledged  as  to  give  to  the  expression 
of  his  wish,  so  denoted,  the  character  and  de- 
nomination of  a command,  that  the_  term  im- 
perative can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  it. 

It  is  when  the  person  by  whose  agency  it  is 


desired  that  the  event,  or  stiJ-A 
question  should  be  produced  is  the 
that  the  imperfection  and  absurdity  of  2d 
nommation  presents  itself  in  a striking  point 
of  view.  Grant  us,  O Lord  ! ^ 

Lord  ! Taken  in  themselves,  and  without  a 
t^jought  bestowed  upon  the  grammarians  by 
whom  a common  appellation  has  been  bestowed 
upon  these  forms,  there  is  nothing  to  which 
any  such  idea  as  that  of  impropriety  appears 
to  attach  itself.  But  when  to  such  a form  of 
speech,  when  to  any  form  of  speech,  addressed 
to  a person  conceived  to  be  in  such  a situa- 
tion, any  such  appellation  as  that  of  impera- 
tive is  applied,  then  it  is  that  the  impropriety 

and  that  rising  to  a degree  of  absurdity,  in- 
volving a virtual  contradiction  in  terms,  may 
be  seen  to  manifest  itself  beyond  dispute. 

Such  as  it  is,  under  the  restrictions  above 
brought  to  view,  the  form  of  speech  brought 
to  view  under  its  trivial  name,  the  imperative 
mood,  may  be  termed  the  imperative  mood. 

All  this  while,  there  exists  a form  of  speech 
which,  though  not  termed  imperative,  is  not 
only  imperative,  but  more  strongly  and  point- 
edly and  forcibly  imperative,  than  that  which 
alone  hath,  as  yet,  been  ever  styled  imperative. 
I speak  of  that  wliich  may  be  termed  the  im- 
perative future,  a form  of  speech  which  re- 
quires to  be  placed  in  contradistinction  to  that 
other,  which  may  be  termed  the  predictive,  or 
simply  the  predictive  future. 

This  is  the  form  of  .speech  which,  in  the 
English  language,  is  in  some  cases  designated 
by  the  word  shall,  as  when  a man  says,  thou 
shall,  or  you  shall.* 

Go  to  school  again  to-morrow  ; you  shall 
go  to  school  again  to-morrow.  In  and  by  these 
forms  of  speech,  the  mode  of  optation  properly 
termed  hnperation,  is  plainly  enough  ex- 
pressed ; but  neither  is  it  less  undeniably  ma- 
nifest that,  by  the  latter,  the  form  in  which 
the  command  is  expressed  is  much  more  for- 
cible than  in  the  former.  Speaking  to  a child 
of  mine,  and  using  the  first-mentioned  of  these 
forms,  all  that  I give  him  to  understand  is, 
that,  at  the  time  in  question,  it  is  my  will,  my 
desire,  that  he  should  repair  to  the  place  in 
question.  Of  the  expected  efficacy  of  the  will 
or  desire  thus  notified,  I say  nothing  ; but  if 
I say,  to-morrow  you  shall  go  to  school,  that 
which  I give  intimation  of  is,  not  only  that 
such  is  my  will  and  desire,  but  that,  in  my  ow  n 
persuasion,  such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  noti- 
fication made  of  such  my  will  and  desire,  so 
strong,  so  iiTCsistible,  the  force  and  influence 
of  the  command  so  notified,  that  upon,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  notification  so  made  of  it, 
obedience,  that  obedience  in  and  by  which  the 
wish  and  desire  will  have  received  its  accom- 
plishment, cannot  but  take  place. 


^ See  shall  and  will  considered  at  ^ 

,ve,  p.  251.  That  portion  of  the  MS.  bca,,  a 
;e  at  a considerable  interval  from 
;seiit  portion. — Ed. 
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In  English,  the  mood  termed  imperative,  is 
expressed  in  the  singular  by  the  simple  omis- 
sion, or  non-apposition,  of  the  pro-nominal  sign 
of  personal  relation.  In  the  plural,  the  ex- 
pressed pro-nominal  sign  is  inserted,  or  not, 
according  as  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it  is 
or  is  not  needed  ; when  inserted,  the  pronoun 
is  put  after  the  verb,  and  thus  the  imperative 
is  distinguished  from  the  indicative. 

The  imperative  mood,  as  being  the  expres- 
sion of  want  and  desire,  is  probably  of  very 
early  invention.  It  is  implied  and  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  Vocative  case  of  the  noun.  Ad- 
dressed to  an  individual,  the  name  being  a 
proper  one,  imports  no  abstraction,  as  a com- 
mon name  does,  whether  the  article  a or  the 
be  prefixed  to  it. 

The  subjunctive  mood  serves  to  mark  the 
connexion  given  to  the  name  of  the  action, 
with  a proposition  indicative  of  the  time  which 
i.s  the  object  of  reference  in  the  indication  of 
the  time  of  it. 

The  infinitive  mood  is  synonymous  to  that 
verbal  noun  which  is  the  name  of  the  corre- 
spondent action  ; and  in  Greek  is  accordingly 
declined  with  the  article  ; the  variation  of 
termination  being  confined  to  the  article.  This 
is  the  ground-work  of  the  whole  verb. 

Section  VII. 

Of  Voice. 

Voice  has  place  in  that  case  alone  in  which 
the  verb  being  transitive,  the  proposition  of 
which  it  forms  a part  is  complex.  * 

Of  the  in.stances  in  which  we  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  motion, — in  some  the  motion  is 
with  relation  to  our  organs  and  means  of  ob- 
servation, huundlests,  in  others  bounded. 

The  instance  in  which  it  is  boundless  is 
that  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  planet  on 
which  we  live,  taken  in  its  totality,  included. 
In  these  instances,  we  learn  not  where  the 
motion  had  its  beginning,  nor  where,  nor  even 
whether  anywhere,  it  will  have  an  end. 

But  for  the  most  part,  in  the  instance  in 
which  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  motion, 
the  motion  is  bounded.  Viewing  it  as  it  goes 
on,  we  either  know,  or  have  the  means  of 
learning,  where  it  actually  began,  and  of  con- 
jecturing, with  more  or  less  probability  of 
success,  where  it  will  have  an  end. 

Of  the  instances  in  which  the  motion  in 
question  has,  or  is  considered  as  having,  both 
a known  beginning  and  a known  end,  in  some 
its  beginning  and  end  are  spoken  of  as  having 
place  in  ditferent  bodies,  in  others,  as  having 

* Of  a proposition,  whatsoever  there  is  of  com- 
plexity, is  always  in  the  predicate  ; the  .subject  is 
always  simple,  exxepting  that  complexity  which 
consi.sts  in  plurality, — when  the  subject  is  in  the 
plural  numljcr. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  first  person,  being  a 
neuter  or  non-active  verb,  the  proposition  may  be 
a complex  one,  but  if  it  be  in  the  second  or  third 
person,  the  proposition  is  always  a comple.x  one. 


place  in  the  same  body.  When  it  is  consider- 
ed as  having  place  in  different  bodies,  the 
verb  which  is  employed  in  the  designation  of 
its  commencement,  according  to  the  'gram- 
marians of  antiquity,  is  said  to  be  in  the  active 
voice.  The  verb  which  is  employed  in  the 
designation  of  its  termination,  is  said  to  be  in 
the  passive  voice. 

The  verb  at  large,  considered  independently 
of  the  action  of  time,  and  conditionality  and 
unconditionality,  involves  in  its  signification 
that  of  some  quality," active,  passive,  or  neu- 
tral, coupled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  adjective, 
with  the  intimation  of  some  subject  in  which 
it  is  to  be  found. 

lii  so  far  as  the  quality  indicated  by  the 
verb  is  an  active  quality,  the  verb  is  said  to 
be  a verb  active,  and  to  be  in  the  active  voice. 

In  so  far  as  the  quality  indicated  by  the 
verb  is  passive,  tlie  verb  is  said  to  be  a verb 
passive,  and  to  be  in  the  passive  voice. 

The  passive  voice  has  more  of  complication 
and  refinement  than  the  active.  It  involves 
the  consideration  and  expre.ssion  of  causation  ; 
it  brings  to  view  an  effect  actually  produced. 
It  is,  therefore,  probably  of  later  invention 
than  the  active. 

Section  VIII. 

Of  th^  Pctrticiplc.f 

The  participle  is  an  adjective.  It  agrees 
with  most  of  the  parts  of  the  verb  in  so  much, 
as  to  that  signification  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  adjective,  it  superadds  the  designa- 
tion of  some  portion  of  time. 


CHABTER  VIII.J 

OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  CONCORD. 

With  the  ideas  that  belong  properly  to  the 
subject^ — with  the  purely  grammatical  ideas — 
a ludicrous  mixture  of  moral  and  politic.al 
ideas  has  happened  in  this  case  to  have  been 
associated.  In  these  latter  times,  Darwin  has 
sung  the  loves  of  the  plants ; but  ages  before 
Darwin,  Billy  and  others  had  sung  the  loves, 
not  altogether  pure  from  the  tyranny,  of  the 
parts  of  speech. 

Here  issues  to  view  an  additional  mass  of 
useless  complication, — mere  evil,  unalloyed 
with  any  particle  of  good.  Anarchy  would 
everywhere  be  an  advantageous  substitute  to 
such  government, — discord,  to  such  concord. 

Of  the  herbage  of  this  jungle,  a suspicion 
arises  that  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the  muses. 

Once  more,  in  the  structure  of  the  English 


+ See  note  * to  p.  .348. 

J The  following,  which  is  merely  an  initiatory 
friigment,  is  all  that  has  been  found  in  the  M.SS. 
in  relation  to  this  department,  which,  to  judge  from 
his  memoranda,  the  author  intended  to  discuss  at 
considerable  length. — lid. 
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language,  scarcely  a trace  is  to  be  found  of  the 
tissue  of  useless  and  unamusing  fictions  desig- 
nated by  those  two  names. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  PREPOSITIONS,  ADVERBS,  AND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Section  I. 

Their  Connexion. 

The  three  parts  of  speech  here  in  question, 
viz.  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions, 
require,  in  some  respects,  a conjoint  considera- 
tion. 

In  many  instances,  the  different  functions 
designated  by  these  tliree  several  names  are 
performed  by  one  and  the  same  word. 

Of  the  imports  respectively  belonging  to 
them,  that  of  the  preposition  is  most  simple. 
By  the  addition  of  some  farther  import  or  im- 
ports belonging  to  some  one  or  more  other 
parts  of  speech,  the  import  of  the  preposition 
becomes  identical  with  that  of  the  adverb  ; 
and  in  some  instances  at  least,  by  the  addition 
of  a still  ulterior  body  of  import,  the  import 
once  already  augmented,  as  above,  constitutes 
and  becomes  identical  with  that  of  the  con- 
junction. 

Of  these  three  parts  of  speech,  the  explana- 
tion constitutes  the  obscure,  the  transcenden- 
tal, the  mysterious  part  of  the  art  and  science 
of  universal  grammar.  In  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  speech,  the  relation  they  bear 
(i.  e.  which  their  imports  respectively  bear) 
to  the  imports  of  the  other  parts  of  speeish, 
viz.  the  substantive,  the  adjective,  and  the 
verb,  resembles  that  which,  by  the  signs  em- 
ployed in  algebra,  is  borne  towards  the  signs 
employed  in  common  arithmetic.  When  the 
signs  employed  in  algebraic  arithmetic  are  all 
of  them  translated  into  the  signs  employed  in 
common  arithmetic,  those  employed  in  com- 
mon arithmetic  being,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duced to  one  simple  uninterrupted  line  of  nu- 
meral figures,  the  import  of  the  algebraic  signs 
is  completely  understood,  and  the  problem  for 
the  solution  of  which  they  have  been  employed 
is  solved.  In  like  manner,  when  of  a sentence 
of  which  a preposition,  an  adverb,  or  a con-  j 
junction,  makes  a part,  the  equivalent  is  given 
in  a sentence  in  which  no  part  of  speech  other 
than  a substantive,  a verb,  and  an  adjective, 
or  some  other  substantive,  is  employed, — then, 
and  then  only,  is  the  import  respectively  at- 
tached to  these  mysterious  parts  of  speech  at 
once  clear,  correct,  and  complete. 

For  bestowing  upon  the  imports  respective- 
ly attached  to  these  several  mysterious  parts 
of  speech,  the  above-mentioned  desirable  pro- 
perties of  clearness,  correctness,  and  complete- 
ness, the  following  are  the  logical  operations 
which  have  presented  themselves  as  requisite 
to  be  performed  in  relation  to  them : — 

• 1.  Denomination ; i.  e.  giving  to  them  re- 


spectively, and  to  each  separately,  or  to  each 
nSgi’sg'ite  composed  of  several  together,  an 
appropriate  name  or  denomination. 

2.  Sptematization  ; i.  e.  placing  the  several 
denominations,  when  so  constructed,  as  above, 
in  systematic  order, — i.  e.  by  a division  made 
of  the  respective  universal  trunks,  being  the 
names  of  the  several  genera  general isstma, 
preposition,  adverb,  conjunction,  performed,  in 
each  instance,  as  far  as  it  can  be  pursued  with 
advantage,  in  the  exhaustive  or  bifurcate  mode, 
whereby  their  several  relations  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  to  and  with  each  other  will 
be  brought  under  the  eye  at  one  view. 

3.  Exemplification, — i.  e.  exhibiting  a pro- 
position or  sentence  of  the  sort  of  those  in 
common  use,  in  the  texture  of  Avhich  several 
words  belonging  respectively  to  the  above- 
mentioned  genera  generalissima,  shall  respec- 
tively be  employed. 

4.  Paraphrasis, — i.  c.  for  the  explanation  or 
exposition  of  each  such  proposition,  or  sen- 
tence exhibiting  another  wliich  shall  present 
exactly  the  same  import,  but  without  con- 
taining in  it  a word  belonging  to  the  part  of 
speech  thus  undertaken  to  be  expounded. 

As  in  every  instance  in  the  paraphrasis,  or 
paraphrastical  proposition,  or  sentence  thus 
brought  to  view,  a more  or  less  considerable 
number  of  words  will  be  contained,  while  the 
word  thus  requiring  to  be  expounded  is  but 
one  (except  in  a few  instances  in  Avhich  two 
are  so  put  together  as  to  form,  as  it  w'ere,  but 
one)  on  this  consideration  the  paraphrasis  may 
be  termed  the  development.  ■ 

Section  II. 

Of  Prepositions.* 

This  part  of  speech  is  employed  to  give  in- 
timation of  the  existence  of  some  relation  as 
having  place  between  two  or  more  entities, 
real  or  fictitious,  determinate  or  indetermi- 
nate. 

Section  III. 

Of  Adrerhs. 

For  giving  expression  to  the  import  of  the 
adverb,  a single  word  is,  in  every  instance, 
sufficient.  Observing  that  the  sign  was  thus 
simple,  and  looking  no  further  than  the  sign, 
the  ancient  grammarians,  and  after  them  their 
worshipper,  Hermes  Harris,  took  for  granted 
that  the  thought,  that  the  import  of  which 
they  found  it  the  sign,  was  equally  simple. 

It  is,  however,  a composite  part  of  speech. 
In  the  import  of  the  adverb,  three  distinguish- 
able imports  have  been  found  contained, — 
being  those  of  the  three  simply  significant 
parts  of  speech  above  brought  to  view,  viz.  the 
substantive,  the  adjective,  and  the  preposition. 
Here,  i.  e.  in  this  place ; — Now,  i.  e.  at  this 
time ; — Sweetly,  i.  e.  in  a sweet  manner. 


* See  note  * to  p.  348,  supra. 


CONJUNCTIONS— INTERJECTIONS. 


■ Of  these  elementary  imports  contained  in  a ) 
part  of  speech,  the  import  of  which  is  in  this 
instance  complex, the  exhibition  maybe  termed 
ts  development. 

Upon  the  principal  classes  into  which  this 
part  of  speech  may  be  distinguianed,  this  opera- 
tion will  be  endeavoured  to  be  performed. 

But  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mark  out  these  classes.* 

Section  IV. 

Of  Conjunctions. 

By  the  same  immaturity  of  mind,  and  want 
of  penetration,  by  which  the  grammarians, 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  their  above-mentioned 
worshiiiper  were  prevented  from  seeing  into 
the  import  of  the  adverb,  they  were  prevented 
still  more  naturally  from  penetrating  into  the 
import  of  the  conjunction.  In  the  days  of 
those  ancients  the  star  of  Locke  had  not  risen. 
In  the  days  of  their  idolater  Harris,  tliat  star 
had  risen,  but  his  idolatry  had  shut  his  eyes 
against  its  light. 

A conjunction  is  a word  by  which  sentences 
are  tied  together.  True, — but  of  the  liga- 
ment thus  employed  what  was  the  nature  ? — 
wliat  the  texture  ? Was  it  like  the  iioun-sub- 
stantive  simple,  expressive  of  one  object  or  sub- 
ject, and  no  more  than  one  1 or  was  it  not  rather 
complex  ? and  if  complex,  what  were  the  links 
or  filaments  of  which  it  was  composed  \ 

Examining  it  with  the  eye  of  a grammarian, 
and  among  grammai'ians  of  an  etymologist, 
Horne  Tooke  discovered  that  the  conjunction 
was  always  some  element  of  the  complex  ag- 
gregate part  of  speecli,  a verb.  Capital  in- 
deed, and  highly  instructive  was  the  discovery, 
but  at  that  point  it  rested. 

But  of  those  small  words  consisting,  several 
of  them,  each  but  of  one  syllable,  what  is  the 
import?  Is  the  import  as  simple  as  the  word 
thus  employed  as  the  sign  of  it  ? To  answer, 


* This  project  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
completed. — Ed. 
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or  so  much  as  to  ask  the  question,  may  per^ 
haps  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  provino* 
rather  of  the  logician  than  the  grammaria*. 
and  into  the  field  of  Logic  scarcely  did  Homt 
Tooke,  ingenious  as  be  was,  ever  attempt  to 
introduce  his  sickle. 

Of  the  adverb  it  has  been  seen  that  the  im- 
port is  complex,  having  a number  of  elemen- 
tary imports,  not  fewer  than  three  ; but  of  the 
simplest  species  of  conjunction  the  import  of 
the  adverb  includes  no  more  than  a part. 

Of  conjunctions,  in  addition  to  that  of  ad- 
verbs, the  development  will  now  be  attempted.+ 

But  first  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bestowupon  them  an  arrangement. 

The  demand  for  this  part  of  speech  being 
the  same  in  every  language,  so  far  as  concerns 
import,  this  anangement  and  this  develop- 
ment will  serve  for  every  language. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections  have  the  import  of  entire  pro- 
positions. They  may  be  considered  as  frag- 
ments of  the  original  language, — they  are  to 
the  human  animal  what  the  different  species 
of  sounds  emitted  by  other  animals  are  to  them 
respectively, — ex.  gr.  the  mewing,  the  pur- 
ring, the  growling,  the  spitting  of  the  cat. 

Interjections  may  be  termed  the  iinconstruc- 
tural  parts  of  speech  ; — the  others  the  cou- 
structural. 

In  the  interjections  may  be  seen  so  many  re- 
mains of  the  original  language  common  to  man 
and  the  brute  creation  ; — the  language  which 
was  in  use  before  the  parts  of  speech  were 
formed,  by  the  decomposition  and  recomposi- 
tion of  propositions.  Every  interjection  may 
be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  some  preposi- 
tion, as,  alas ! i.  e.  I am  grieved, — I experienced 
a sensation  of  mental  pain.  Hurra ! — I rejoice, 
I experience  a sensation  of  mental  pleasure. 

+ This  project  also  appears  not  to  have  been 
completed. — 


MOTE  BY  THE  EDITOW, 


ON 

THE  TRACTS  ON  POOR  LAWS. 


The  following  tracts  which  have  all  been  previously  printed,  (though  the  last  in  order, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  published,)  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  are  only  a portion  of 
what  the  author  has  wTitten  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws ; he  left  behind  him  indeed  a 
considerable  number  of  unpublished  MSS.  on  the  subject,  which  on  some  future  occasion 
may  see  the  light.  From  the  Annals  of  agriculture,  it  does  not  appear  how  far  the  queries 
there  promulgated,  from  the  answers  to  which  the  author  intended  to  fill  up  the  outline 
of  his  great  work  on  pauper  management,  were  responded  to.  In  vol.  xxix.  of  the  Annals, 
(p.  556,)  the  Editor  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  readers  on  the  subject,  and  expresses  a 
hope  that  “ the  country  gentlemen,  and  resident  clergy,  who  can  with  so  much  ease  satisfy 
many,  if  not  all  of  his  [Benthara’s]  inquiries,  will  take  the  small  trouble  of  sending  him  the 
particulars  he  requests  for  the  parisli  at  least  in  which  they  reside  but  it  is  probable  that 
few  of  the  persons  able  to  supply  the  requisite  information  comprehended  his  enlightened 
views,  and  he  seems  not  to  have  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him  even  to 
complete  his  outline. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Editor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
when  the  author  wrote  being  animadverted  on  in  the  text,  to  mention  in  a note  any  changes 
that  may  have  since  taken  place  by  statutory  or  other  authority.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  vastness  of  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  features  chiefly  noticed  in  these  tracts,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  this  object  without  introducing  more  extensive  notes,  than  readers, 
who  have  so  many  other  means  of  being  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  have  felt  of  ser- 
vice. The  chief  administration  is,  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Beutham,  in  hands  quite  distinct 
from  those  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  poor  law  amendment  act : but  the  two  systems 
agree  in  the  principle  of  centralization.  In  tlie  minutim  of  the  plan  so  far  as  they  are  indicated 
in  the  ensuing  outline,  the  reader  will  find  many  arrangements  identical  with  those,  of  which 
the  practical  experiments,  on  which  the  new  poor  law  is  based,  have  led  to  the  adoption ; while 
many  of  the  practical  abuses  attacked  by  the  author,  such  as  the  system  of  settlement,  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  relief  without  submitting  to  labour,  &c.,  have  been  duly  acknowledged 
and  rectified.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  author’s  practical  sega- 
city,  arc  to  be  found  in  his  anticipations  of  the  civilizing  benefits  of  such  alterations  as  he  sug- 
gests ; benefits  which  may  have  then  appeared  as  the  wildest  Utopianism,  but  ■which  have  of 
late  been  on  so  large  a scale,  practically  and  speedily  realized.  A comparison  of  the  efiects 
which  the  author  expects  to  arise  from  his  plans  of  juvenile  training  and  apprenticeship,  may 
be  viewed  as  a text,  of  which  the  report  on  the  training  of  pauper  children  presented  in  the 
year  1841  to  the  secretary  of  state  by  the  poor  law  commissioners,  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a scries  of  practical  illustrations. 
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SITUATION  AND  BELIEF  OF  THE  POOE. 

By  JEREMY  BENTHAM,  Esq. 


ADDUESSED  TO  THE  EDITOU  OP  THE  ANNALS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Qukek’s  Square  Plaub,  Westmimsteb, 
&th  September,  17i)7. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  but  t’other  day  that  I 
became  master  of  a complete  series  of  your 
Annals : — accept  my  confession,  and  record  my 
penitence.  Having,  on  my  return  from  my 
long  peregrination  on  the  Continent,  lent  to  a 
friend — who  had  lent  to  anotlier  friend,  whom 
we  neither  of  us  could  recollect — the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  numbers  which  I had  taken  in 
before  that  period,  I postponed  from  time  to 
time  the  completion  of  the  series,  in  hopes 
of  recovering  the  commencement  of  it.  When 
at  last  shame  and  necessity  got  the  better  of 
procrastination,  what  a treasure  of  informa- 
tion burst  upon  me  ! — No — so  long  as  power 

without and  without shall  have  left  an 

annual  guinea  in  my  pocket  (blanks  are  better 
here  than  Avords)  not  a number  of  the  Annals 
shall  ever  be  wanting  to  my  shelves. — Hold  ! 
— don’t  take  me  for  a Jacobin,  now;  nor  even 
for  a croaker — What  I allude  to,  is  not  any 
common  burden — such  as  you  land-ovraers  and 
land-holders  grunt  under:— but  my  oavu  ten 
thousand  pound  ta.v — my  pririlegium—a,  thing 
as  new  to  English  language,  as  it  is  to  Eng- 
lish practice — sole  and  iieculiar  fruit  of  the 
very  particular  notice  with  aa  IiIcIi  I have  been 
honoured  by  — . 

This  waits  upon  you  with  a proof  of  a blank 
Pauper  Population  Table : being  a Table  framed 
for  the  puri^ose  of  collecting  an  account  of  the 
Pauper  Population  in  as  many  parishes,  &c.,  as 
I may  be  able  to  obtain  it  fi-om.  Knowing  so 
well  your  zeal  for  all  zcal-Avorthy  objects,  and 
mindful  of  your  often  experienced  kindness,  I 
cannot  on  this  occasion  harbour  a doubt  of  your 
assistance.  But  in  Avhat  shape  will  it  be  most 
convenient  and  eligible  for  you  to  give  it  me  1 
Will  you  reprint  the  heads  alone,  upon  the 
plan  of  common  lettcr-pi-ess,  and  without  the 
form  of  a table  I or  will  you  accept  of  an  im- 
pression, of  the  same  number  as  that  of  the 
Annals,  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  a copy  to 
each  copy  of  your  next  number?  This  latter 
expedient,  should  it  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion, would  lessen  in  a considerable  degree  the 
trouble  to  any  such  gentleman  as  may  be  dis- 
posed to  favour  me  with  their  contributions. 

Is  it  worth  Avhile  to  give  the  Table  this  in- 


discriminate kind  of  circulation  ? At  any  rate, 
your  Editorial  Majesty  will  I hope  be  pleased 
graciously  to  grant  unto  me  your  Royal  Let- 
ters— patent  or  close,  or  both,  addressed  to  all 
— and,  if  need  be — singtdar,  your  loving  sub- 
jects, my  fellow-correspondents;  — charging 
and  exhorting  them,  each  in  his  parish — and 
as  many  other  parishes  as  may  be — to  fill  my 
Tables,  and  send  in  their  contributions. 

Along  with  the  Table  you  wdll  find  a MS. 
paper,  exhibiting  the  importance  of  the  infer 
niation  1 am  thus  labouring  to  collect : you 
will  print  it  in  your  Annals,  or  suppress  it,  as 
you  think  best.  The  danger  is,  lest  there 
should  be  some,  who,  though  they  might  other- 
wise have  been  disposed  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation desired,  may  perhaps  shrink  back  at 
the  idea  of  the  applications  that  might  be  made 
of  it  to  the  economy  of  the  parishes  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  they  may  respectively  hap- 
pen to  be  concerned.  A gentleman,  who  bears 
a princip.al  part  in  the  management  of  one  of 
the  great  London  parishes,  had  with  more  than 
ordinary  alacrity  consented  to  a general  re- 
quest of  information.  I sent  him  a pair  of 
Tables,  and  (though  this  account  of  the  vse 
w'as  not  w'ith  them)  ho  returned  them  with  an 
excuse. 

I also  send,  in  MS.,  a Table  of  Cases  calling 
for  Itelief: — a general  Map  of  Pauper-Land, 
with  all  the  Roads  to  it.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
projects  I have  seen,  but  Avhat  liaA'e  appeared 
(the  arch-project  not  excepted)  to  bear  an  ex- 
clusive^— at  least  a predilectire — reference  to 
some  of  these  cases,  overlooking  or  slighting 
the  rest.  I send  it  in  the  state  in  which  I 
propose  printing  it  for  my  own  book  ; but,  in 
the  meantime,  if  it  be  worth  the  honour  of  a 
place  in  the  Annals,  it  is  altogether  at  your 
service.  This  preparatory  insertion  will  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  the  work  itself,  if  any  of 
your  Correspondents  (not  forgetting  their  Edi- 
tor) would  have  the  goodness  to  contribute 
their  remarks  to  the  emendation  of  it.  You 
Avill  not  easily  conceive — few  heads,  at  least, 
but  yours  are  qualified  to  conceive — the  labour 
it  has  cost  me  to  bring  the  two  Tables  to  this 
state.  As  to  the  work  at  large,  it  will  occupy 
two  independent,  though  connected,  volumes. 
Paup>er  Sgstems  compared; — Pauper  Manage- 
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nient  improted; — tlie  last  the  Romance,  the 
Utopia,  to  wliich  I had  once  occasion  to  allude. 
— Romance?— how  should  it  be  anything  less? 
— I mean  to  an  Author’s  partial  eyes.  In  pro- 
portion as  a thing  is  excellent,  when  establish- 
ed, is  it  anything  but  romance,  and  theory,  and 
speculation,  till  the  touch  of  the  seal  or  the 
sceptre  has  converted  it  into  practice? — Dis- 
tress, at  least — distress,  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  Romance,  cannot  be  denied  to  mine  : for  in 
tliis  short  and  close-packed  specimen,  already 
you  behold  it  in  all  its  shapes. — Magnanimous 
President! — accomplished  Secretary ! — Ye, too, 
have  your  Romance. — Heaven  send  you  a happy 
catastrophe,  and  the  fettered  Lands  a “ hajpy 
deliterance!” — Patience  I patience  ! — Ye,  too, 


before  you  are  comforted,  must  bear  to  be  tor- 
mented. 

Apropos  of  Presidents — the  High  Priest  of 
Ceres  having  divined,  or  not  divined,  my  recent 
occupations,  has  been  pleased  to  send  me  a 
mandate  in  form,  summoning  me  to  devote 
myself  to  this  branch  of  his  Goddess’s  service, 
that  the  fruits  of  my  labours  may  be  conse- 
crated in  her  Temple  at  Whitehall : — so  that, 
whatever  other  requisites  may  fail  me,  I shall 
be  in  no  want  of  auspices.  Continue  yours  to 
me  ; — and  believe  me,  with  the  most  serious 
respect, 

Ever  your’s, 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

Arthur  Young,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  Ac. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PAUPER  POPULATION  TABLE 

HEREUNTO  ANNEXED. 

Shouing  the  novelty,  as  mil  as  use  and  importance,  of  the  information  that  muld  he  afforded  hy 
a set  of  Tables,  one  or  two  from  every  Parish  or  other  Pauper  Disttict,  filled  up  upon  the  plan 
of  the  blank  Table  here  exhibited. 


The  stock  of  information  here  in  question 
constitutes  what  will  be  found  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable groundwork  to  every  well-digested 
plan  of  provision  that  can  be  framed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Poor.  For  some  of  the  classes  a 
peculiar  mode  of  2>novision  is  requisite,  different 
as  between  class  and  class ; as  in  the  case  of 
infants,  lunatics,  idiots,  the  deaf  and  dzimb,  a,nd 
the  blind.  The  rate  of  neat  expense  per  head, 
as  between  class  and  class,  is  also  susceptible 
of  a very  extensive  scale  of  variation;  the 
quantum  and  value  of  return,  actual  or  possi- 
ble, in  the  way  of  labour,  by  the  produce  of 
such  labour,  is  again  susceptible  of  a scale  pro- 
digiously more  extensive. 

1st,  To  consider  the  variation,  where  infir- 
mity, whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  the  consti- 
tuent character  of  the  class.  In  the  case  of 
lunatics,  for  example,  the  average  rate  of  ex- 
pense per  head  is  probably  double,  at  least,  to 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  a person  of  sound 
mind,  and  of  the  same  age,  able  or  not  able  to 
work  :*  profit  by  labour  of  course  nothing : — 
yet  in  a set  of  appropriate  establishments,  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  persons  of  this  class, 
not  only  might  the  expense  per  head  be  re- 
duced to  the  ordinary  level,  but  in  many  in- 
stances a quantity  of  profit  might  (it  is  sup- 
posed) be  extracted  from  their  labour,  to  the 


* In  St  George’s  and  St  Andrew’s,  IIolborn,for 
example,  no  less  thar  8s.  a-week  for  board  and 
attendance. — This  was  in  the  year  1791;  when  the 
average  expense  of  an  ordinary  pauper  was,  in  the 
same  establishment,  not  so  muchas  Is.  lOd.  a-week, 
— £i,  15s.  3d.  a-year.  In  the  country,  in  some  of 
the  parishes  reported  by  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  4s.  a- 
weefc  ; in  others,  3s.  6i 


advantage  of  the  individual  himself,  in  the  way 
of  medical  relief,  or  even  cure,  no  less  than  of 
the  public  in  the  way  of  economy  : an  obser- 
vation which,  as  far  as  economy  is  concerned, 
applies  in  a greater  or  less  extent  to  the  other 
classes  above  exemplified  ; viz.  idiots,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  blind;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  various  sorts  of  cripples. 

So  again,  where  the  variation  in  point  of 
neat  expense  has  no  other  cause  than  the  dif- 
ference between  age  and  age.  In  the  case  of 
a full-grown  person,  capable  or  not  capable  of 
work,  (to  take  the  male  sex,  for  instance,)  the 
amount  of  necessary  e.rpense,  everything  in- 
cluded, may,  when  compared  to  the  case  of  a 
child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  rise  perhaps 
to  twice  as  much ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  of  the  same  sex, 
possessing  an  ordinary  degree  of  ability  in  re- 
gard to  work,  and  full  groAvn,  Avhether  arrived 
or  not  at  what  is  properly  termed  the  age  of 
manhood,  the  capacity  of  affording,  in  the  shape 
of  labour,  a rehirn  for  the  expense,  (I  speak 
of  mere  natural  capacity,)  may  be  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  times  as  great  as  in  the  child  ; even 
supposing  the  child  to  stand  already  upon  the 
working  list,  and  to  be  earning  every  day  a 
sum  worth  taking  into  the  account ; and  there- 
fore, when  compared  with  a child  not  yet  set 
to  work,  the  capacity  of  the  man,  or  full-grown 
boy,  may  be  as  sixteen  or  twenty  to  nothing. 

Between  these  two  extremes  in  the  scale  of 
profit  and  loss,  there  will  be  a series  of  per- 
ceptible gradations,  at  least  as  many  as  there 
are  between  year  and  year  of  age : insomuch 
that,  although  the  total  number  of  a pari.sh 
stock  of  pauper  boys  were  known,  no  tolerable 
calculation  could  be  made  of  the  quantum  of 
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profit  or  loss  capable  of  being  derived,  or  likely 
to  accrue,  from  that  stock,  unless  the  propor- 
tions in  which  that  number  is  divided  betwixt 
the  different  ages  were  known,  not  less  than  a 
year  being  taken  for  the  interval  between  age 
and  age. 

Simple  and  incontestable  as  these  truths, 
when  once  pointed  out,  may  appear,  so  imper- 
fect are  the  advances  as  yet  made  in  the  arts 
of  manaejement  and  book-keeping  in  this  line, 
that  in  no  instance  that  has  yet  been  made 
public,  has  any  complete  statement  been  ever 
given,  in  the  accounts  of  any  house  of  industry, 
or  other  poor-house,  of  the  different  varieties 
of  condition  in  respect  of  infirmity,  birth,  pa- 
rentage, &c.,  as  expressed  in  this  table  ; and  in 
regard  to  age,  the  distinctions  made  have  sel- 
dom gone  beyond  those  between  men  and  tco- 
men  on  the  one  hand,  hoys  and  girls  on  the 
other  ; or,  if  anything  has  been  said  of  age,  the 
distinctions  have  been  so  few,  that  little,  if  any, 
additional  information  has  been  to  be  collected 
from  that  source.* 

Distinctions  thus  loose  will  be  apt  to  mis- 
lead rather  than  to  inform.  Individuals  be- 
tween whom  there  shall  exist  no  difference  at 
all,  in  respect  cither  of  profit  or  loss,  are  thus 
ranked  under  difi^erent  classes ; while  indivi- 
duals between  whom  the  difference  in  respect 
of  profit  and  loss  stands  at  the  very  highest 
pitch,  as  8 or  10  to  1,  or  as  8 or  10  to  0,  are 
ranked  under  the  same  class.  A boy  of  twenty 
shall  earn  quite  as  much,  as  well  as  consume 
as  much,  as  a man  of  twenty-one.  The  same 
boy  shall  consume  twice  as  much  as  another 
boy,  the  boy  of  three  or  four  years  old,  for  ex- 
ample : at  the  same  time  that,  while  he  is 
costing  twice  as  much,  he  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  made  to  earn  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
times  as  much ; the  earnings  of  the  boy  of 
twenty  years  old  rising  as  high  as  eight  or  ten 
shillings  a week : while,  for  the  boy  of  three 
or  four  years  old,  if  he  earns  anything,  six- 
pence may  be  full  pay.  True  it  is,  that  where 
{as  above  supposed)  there  happens  to  be  j^rofit 
as  well  as  loss,  earnings  a.s  well  as  maintenance, 
so  that  the  account  has  two  sides,  whatever 
error  there  may  be  on  the  side  of  ^oss,  will  ope- 


* The  information  here  called  for,  new  as  it  is 
to  pauper  economy  separately  considered,  consti- 
tutes, it  is  tnie,  but  a small  portion  of  the  statisti- 
cal matter  that  would  be  exhibited  by  a Census, 
constructed  upon  the  excellent  plan  contrived  and 
exemplified  by  that  indefatigable  philantbropist 
Mr  William  Morton  Pitt.  But,  besides  being  the 
part  the  least  difficult  to  collect,  it  is  the  only  part 
directly  applicable  to  that  portion  of  the  population, 
the  concerns  of  which  I have  ventured  to  take  in 
hand. 

A few  of  the  distinctions  that  will  bo  found  here 
do  not  appear  upon  his  Table  ; the  pari.sh  which 
was  the  theatre  of  his  operations,  not  affording  ex- 
emplifications of  them : as  to  the  rest,  whatever 
lights  may  be  found  here  are  but  borroiced  lights, 
drawn  from  that  most  respectable  source,  collected 
into  a focus,  and  thrown  upon  this  particular  spot. 
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rate,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  compensation  of  the 
error  on  the  side  of  profit.  But  where  the  ca- 
pacity of  yielding  profitable  labour  is  wanting, 
(as  in  many  individuals  in  each  parish,)  or  not 
improved  into  act,  so  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  profit  side  of  the  account,  (as  in  most 
parishes,)  whatever  error  results  in  regard  to 
the  expense  of  maintenance  stands  single  and 
uncompensated ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  something  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ac- 
count, the  error  may,  instead  of  two  hundred 
per  cent,  as  in  the  other  case,  rise  as  high  as 
eight  hundred  or  a thousand  per  cent. 

Such  being  the  difference  in  point  of  value, 
as  betwixt  hoy  and  boy,  (laying  aside,  for  short- 
ness sake,  men,  women,  and  girls,)  observe  the 
difference  that  may  result  in  the  boy  account, 
as  between  parish  and  parish. 

Take  two  parishes,  Bigham  and  Littleton — 
numbers  of  every  class  the  same  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  Not  to  have  recourse  to  any 
such  extraordinary  supposition,  as  that  at 
Littleton,  they  shall  be,  all  of  them,  below 
(what,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  may  be 
termed)  the  workable  age,  and  therefore  yield- 
ing no  earnings  at  all — at  JBigham,  all  of  them 
at  the  age  of  highest  earnings  ; let  us  suppose 
that  at  Littleton  tho.se  below  the  workable  age 
and  those  above  it  being  put  together,  the  capa- 
city of  affording  profitable  labour  is,  upon  the 
whole  stock  together,  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
was  at  the  lowest  workable  age : while  at  Big- 
ham, that  capacity  is  upon  the  same  footing  as 
if  the  whole  stock  were  at  the  age  of  half 
earnings  ; viz.  the  age  at  which,  instead  of 
earning  from  8s.  to  1 Os.  as  before,  a boy  niight 
be  made  to  earn  from  4s.  to  5s.  All  this  being 
supposed,  observe  the  errors  it  is  likely  to  give 
birth  to,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
natural  strength,  as  in  regard  to  the  goodness 
of  the  management,  as  between  house  and 
house.  The  number  of  boy's  being  the  same  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other,  if  in  Bigham  the  sum 
of  the  earnings  were  from  four  to  five  times  as 
great  as  in  Littleton,  (ages  being  by  the  sup- 
position unknown,)  the  management  under  this 
head  would  naturally  appear  four  or  five  times 
as  good : whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  not  above  half 
as  good ; for,  had  it  been  equally  good,  the 
actual  earnings  would  have  been  as  the  capa- 
city for  yielding  earnings ; whereas  they  are 
but  half  as  great. 

In  the  pecuniary  value,  ypostf ire  or  negative, 
of  the  individual,  there  is  another  ingredient 
in  respect  of  which  this  lumping  distinction, 
between  men  and  boys,  affords  no  sort  of  light ; 
nor  will  any  division,  of  less  minuteness  than 
that  into  years  of  age,  be  sufficient  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  value  of  a child,  in  this  point  of 
view,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  present 
value,  positive  or  negative,  but  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  negative  value  past,  and  the  quantity  of 
positive  value  yet  to  come.  Suppose  fourteen 
years  the  age  at  which  boys  go  off  in  both 
places,  and  let  the  total  pecuniary  value  of  the 
stock  of  hands  (take  it  either  in  regard  to  ac- 
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tual  earnings,  or  in  regard  to  the  capacity  for 
yielding  earnings)  be  equal  in  both  places. 
Yet,  for  a period  of  .six  or  eight  years,  tlie  dif- 
ference may  be  prodigious.  At  I>iyha)H  the 
positive  part  of  the  value  may  be  derived — 
the  earnings  obtained — from  a set  of  boys,  who, 
wanting  but  a few  weeks  or  days  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  are  on  the  point  of  going  off,  (tlie 
rest  being  composed  of  boys  below,  or  little 
above,  the  commencement  of  the  workable  age.) 
This  elder  part  of  the  stock  being  gone,  the 
value  may  sink  to  little  or  nothing ; and  so 
remain,  even  for  years ; while,  in  Littleton,  the 
same  value  shall  be  afforded  by  a stock  of  boys 
of  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  year.sold;  whose 
value  will,  for  six  or  seven  years  to  come,  be 
every  year  on  the  increase. 

Averages  (it  may  be  said)  may  be  taken. — 
Yes,  so  they  may,  with  the  benefit  of  proper 
data ; but  those  data  are  wanting  here.  When 
a series  is  given,  composed  of  terms  having  a 
common  difference, — a first  and  last  term  con- 
sequently given, — the  middle  term  gives  the 
average.  Here  the  lowest  term  is  given,  it  is 
true;  it  is  the  day  of  birth — number  of  years  0, 
in  all  places:  but  the  highest  terra,  tlie  highest 
age  up  to  which  a boy,  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
stays  upon  the  parish,  is  not  given.  What  this 
highest  age  is  in  general,  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  as  high  again  in  some  parishes  as  in  others  ; 
and  averages  will  not  do  here.  In  one  parish, 
children  shall  go  off  at  eight,  seven,  and  six 
years  old;  in  another, not  till  fourteen, fifteen, 
or  even  sixteen  years  old.  We  know,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  differences  in  this  respect  are  very 
great ; but  what  they  amount  to  we  do  not  know. 
To  suppose — first  a lowest  terra— then  a high- 
est term — then  an  equal  number  of  each — or 
a regular  series  from  the  one  to  the  other — 
and  so  strike  an  average,  would  be  altogether 
a random  shot. 

These  (it  may  be  said)  are  extreme  cases,  and, 
not  likely  to  have  place  anywhere. — Admitted : 
nor  are  they  given  but  as  extreme  cases : they 
are  given  as  the  utmost  limit  to  which  error 
can  extend  itself.  But  below  this  improbable 
degree  of  aberration,  how  many  other,  yet  still 
high  degrees,  are  there,  that  are  probable  1 — 
A difference — an  error,  to  the  amount  of  cent, 
per  cent,  can  scarcely  be  stated  as  improbable. 
But  what  would  be  the  fate  of  that  mercan- 
tile adventure,  in  which  as  much  capital  again 
as  was  necessary  had  been  expended,  or  not 
above  half  as  much  as  was  necessary  Iiad  been 
provided ; or  which,  in  return  for  that  advance 
liad  reckoned  upon  twice  as  much  labour  as  the 
establishment  had  afterwards  been  found  ca- 
pable of  affording,  and  this  for  many  successive 
years. 

For  my  own  part,  I must  confess,  I am  un- 
able to  conceive  how  any  plan  of  general  eco- 
nomy in  this  line  can  rationally  be  attempted, 
without  something  like  an  estimate  of  the 
mouths  to  be  fed,  as  well  as  of  the  hands  to 
work  with. 

To  give  an  idea  of  one  general  application, 


which  I propose  to  make,  of  whatever  infor- 
mation I might  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain, 

I will  subjoin  a sketch  of  a table  I have  been 
attempting  to  frame,  and  which  for  shortness 
might  be  styled  the  Non- Adult  Value  Table. 

As  to  the  particular  uses  that  might  be  de- 
rived in  practice  from  the  information  thus 
particularized,  the  case  of  lunatics,  and  other 
infirm  classes,  has  already  afforded  one  ex- 
ample. Among  infants,  the  destitute  class, 
comprehending  bastards,  orphans,  foundlings, 
and  deserted  chiblren,  may  aftbrd  another.  Of 
these,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  whole 
pauper  population  would  be  found  to  be  com- 
posed. Upon  an  average  taken  from  the  pau- 
per population  of  a considerable  number  of 
parishes,  bastards  alone  composed  about  a 
ninth. 

Under  a certain  age,  none  of  the  individuals 
thus  denominated  being  capable  of  any  special 
attachmeut  to  person  or  to  place,  nor  any  other 
individual  being  likely  to  po.ssess  any  very 
special  attachment  with  regard  to  them,  this 
absence  of  natural  connexion  might  afford 
room  for  transferring  them,  without  hardship, 
and  in  any  numbers,  to  any  proper  situation 
or  situations,  if  the  state  of  the  laws  were  such 
as  to  admit  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the 
interest  of  the  public,  in  point  of  economy  or 
any  other  head  of  advantage,  with  reference 
either  to  the  public  or  to  the  children  them- 
selves, were  to  demand  it.  During  the  age  of 
sheer  expense,  for  example,  transference  to  a 
situation  where  the  expense  of  maintenance  is 
at  the  loicest ; at  the  age  of  ability,  or  com- 
mencing ability,  with  regard  to  labour,  trans- 
ference to  situations  where  the  demand  for 
labour  is  at  the  highest. 

Thus  much  for  illustration,  and  for  illustra- 
tion merely.  To  exhibit  this  or  that  arrange- 
ment as  a proper  one,  would  be  to  insert,  into 
a petition  for  materials,  the  work  itself  for  the 
construction  of  which  they  are  desired.  Ad- 
vantages crowd  in  on  one  side,  objections  on 
the  other  ; but  this  is  not  a place  for  striking 
the  balance. 

Were  the  several  other  classes  to  receive, 
each  of  them,  a separate  consideration  in  this 
view,  many  other  proofs  would  appear  of  the 
importance  of  the  information  sought  for  by 
these  tables ; but  the  subject  could  not  be  thus 
exhausted,  without  plunging  into  the  details 
of  the  particular  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
these  tables  were  contrived. 

As  it  i,s,  two  points  appear  sufficiently  estab- 
lished : 

1.  One  is,  that,  whether  quality  or  quantity 
of  the  demand  in  the  way  of  supply  for  main- 
tenance— or  prospect  of  return  in  the  way  of 
labour — or  quality  or  quantity  of  the  demand 
in  respect  of  the  stock  of  requisites  for  the  ex- 
traction and  application  of  that  labour-— be 
considered,  no  well-grounded  plan  of  provision, 
in  relation  to  the  pauper  community,  can  be 
framed,  without  the  stock  of  information  sought 
for  by  these  tables. 
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2.  Tl'.at  no  sucli  stock  of  information  has 
ever  hitherto  been  obtained,  or  at  least  made 
public,  from  any  one  place,  much  less  from  any 
assemblage  of  places,  considerable  and  various 
enough  to  be  considered  as  affording  an  ade- 
quate sample  of  the  pauper  population  com- 
prised within  the  territorial  authority  of  the 
poor  laws.* 

Numbers  I infer  from  e.rpense : total  num- 
bers of  the  whole  pauper  population  that  would 
be  to  be  provided  for,  from  the  known  totals 
of  past  expense,  compared  with  expense  per 
head  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  : then  say 
— as  the  total  of  the  pauper  population,  in  any 
set  of  pauper  districts,  according  to  the  tables 
when  filled  up  for  those  districts,  is  to  the 
total  of  pauper  population  in  the  whole  num- 
ber of  such  districts  in  South  Britain,  so  are 
the  numbers  of  the  several  classes,  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  country  taken  together,  to  the 
numbers  of  the  same  classes  in  tlie  whole. 

Observations  on  the  Table  of  Cases  calling 
FOR  Relief,  hereto  annexed. 

Pauper-Population-Tahle — Table  of  Cases 
callini!  for  Belief : Why  make  two  tables? — 
why  not  give  the  matter  of  both  in  onel 

Answer — 'Vh'e  Pauper-Population-Table, 
ing  contrived  for  a particular  purpose — that  of 
collecting  information — such  classes,  and  such 
only,  were  inserted  in  it,  as  afforded  a hope, 
that  the  numbers  of  each  might  be  found  ca- 
pable of  being  collected.  A minute  investiga- 
tion, of  the  difference  between  two  tables  fram- 
ed for  different  purposes,  would  be  of  little  use: 
the  general  account  of  the  matter  is  this.  The 


classes,  of  which  the  respective  numbers  are 
here  inquired  after  (the  classes  comprised  in 
the  Pauper-Population-Table)  compose  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  permanent  stock  of 
pauper  hands:  in  the  Table  of  Cases  callhuj 
for  Belief  are  designed  to  be  comprised  every 
class,  and  every  individual  that  can  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  general  mass : — the 
cominy-and-yomy  stock,  as  well  as  the  perma- 
nent:— the  able-bodied, ns  well  as  the  infnn: — 
those  who,  under  the  existing  order  of  things, 
come  in  but  for  casual  relief;  as  well  as  those 
who,  under  the  system  of  community-mainten- 
ance, are  constantly  in  the  House;  and  those 
who,  under  the  system  of  home-maintenance, 
are  constantly  upon  the  list  of  pensioners. 

A single  glance  at  the  Table  of  Cases  calling 
for  Relief,  will  be  enough  to  show,  that  among 
the  classes  there  exhibited,  there  are  more  than 
one,  of  the  respective  numbers  of  which  no  ge- 
neral rctunis  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
Such  are  all  the  deyraded  classes;  those  whose 
condition  shuns  the  light;  reputed  t/itews,  and 
other  depredators — deserters-— heyyars — prosti- 
tutes. 

To  state  the  particular  use,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  gave  birth  to  each  distinction, 
would  be  to  state  the  particular  plan  of  provi- 
sion in  contemplation  for  each  class : — to  state 
the  particular  plan  of  provision  in  contempla- 
tion for  each  class,  -would  be  to  give  the  entire 
work  of  which  this  paper  is  but  an  offset.  Thus 
much,  however,  may  be  observed,  that,  of  all 
the  classes  there  distinguished,  there  is  not  one, 
the  circumstances  of  which  have  not  in  thefram- 
ing  of  the  plan  of  provision  been  specially  taken 
into  account. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  NON-ADULT  VALUE  TABLE. 

Contrived  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitiny  (whenerer  the  requisite  data  can  be  obtained ) the  pecuniary 
value,  neyative  or  positiee,  of  the  service  of  a pauper,  or  other  individual  fi.  e.  expenses  and 
returns  by  labour  on  account  of  such  individual ) at  and  up  to  different  years  of  age,  from 
birth  to  twenty-one  years  compAete. 


I.  DATES  and  ages. 

Column  1.  Day,  month,  and  years  of  our  Lord 
■ — twenty-one  in  number — taking  a deter- 
minate period  for  the  sake  of  illustration : 
viz.  from  1st  January,  IfiOO,  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  both  inclusive.  N.B.  For  some 
purposes  it  may  be  found  of  use  to  divide 

* Among  the  highly  valuable  collections  of  Sir 
Frederick  Eden,  are  Censuses  of  the  Paujicv  Po- 
pulation of  thirty-one  Parishes.  Unfortunately 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  them  applicable  to  this 
purpose.  After  a string  of  individuals  distinctly 
characterized  comes  a “ family,”  number  of  mem- 
bers not  mentioned.  Age,  likewise,  though  in 
most  instance.s given, is  in  several  instances  omitted. 
Proportions  taken  from  such  data  would  evidently 
be  false  ; the  uncertainty  that  envelopes  particular 
articles  communicating  itself  to  the  whole. 


the  whole  term  into  half-yearly  instead  of 
yearly  periods — Say,  then,  half-yearly. 

Column  2.  Correspondent  column  of  half-years 
of  age  : viz.  from  birth  to  half  a year  old  ; 
from  half  a year  to  a year ; and  so  on. 

II.  EXPENSES  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR,  WHICH,  AS 
FAR  AS  THEY  GO,  GIVE  THE  VALUE  NEGATIVE. 

Column  3.  Expen.se  of  diet 

Column  4.  Ditto,  clothing — materials. 

Column  b.  Ditto,  ditto,  making. 

Column  G.  Ditto,  ditto,  trasAiiJii  and  mending. 

Column  7.  Individual’s  share  in  tliecoiawon and 
indivisible  expenses  of  tlie  establishment. 

Column  8.  Totals  of  expense  (to  be  provided 
for  before  hand)  during  and/or  the  several 
half-years  commencing  on  the  several  day.s. 

Column  9.  Totals  of  expense  from  birth  up  to 
last  days  of  the  several  ages ; i.  e.  up  to  the 
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end*  of  the  several  half-years  commencing 
on  the  several  days. 

III.  RETURNS  TO  BE  EXPECTED,  WlllCn,  AS  FAR 
AS  THEV  GO,  MAKE  THE  VALUE  POSITIVE. 

Column  10.  Earnings  /or  the  teveral  half-years 
commencing  on  the  several  days. 

Column  11.  Earnings  from  birth  «/?  to  the  ends 
of  the  several  half-years,  commencing  on 
the  sevei-al  days. 

IV.  BALANCES  WITHOUT  ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEATH 

OR  SICKNESS. 

Column  12.  Balance  of  expenses  and  returns 
for  the  several  half-years  commencing  on 
the  several  days  ; giving  the  value,  whether 
positive  or  negative:  negative,  of  course,  for 
the  first  years  ; positive,  if  at  all,  not  till 
after  a number  of  yeai'S. 

Column  1.3.  Balance  of  expenses  and  returns, 
from  birth  up  to  the  ends  of  the  several 
half-years  commencing  on  the  several  days ; 
giving  at  first  a negative  value,  then  per- 
haps a positive  value,  as  before. 

Column  14.  Present  clear  value  of  the  service 
of  a pauper  (or  other)  hand  ; on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  to  be  performed  during 
the  several  half-years  of  age  commencing 
on  the  several  days : — Value,  at  first  nega- 
tive, then  positive,  as  before.  By  present 
is  meant  on  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  the  term  ; viz.  1st  Jan.,  1800 ; supposing 
the  future  profit  or  loss  were  to  be  con- 
tracted for  on  that  day. 

Column  16.  Present  clear  value  of  the  whole 
period  of  service  up  to  the  ends  of  the  seve- 
ral half-years  commencing  on  the  several 
days. 

V.  RATE  OF  MORTALITY  ASSUMED  FROM  A STAN- 

DARD TABLE. 

Column  16.  Number  of  influents*  into  the 
respective  half-years  of  age — (Number  of 
influents  into  age  stated,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculation,  at  1000  or  10,000.) 

Column  17.  Number  of  decrementalists  ( efflu- 
ents by  death)  dying,  according  to  the 
standard-table,  in  the  course  of  the  seve- 
ral half-years  of  age. 

Column  18.  Number  of  remanents  at  the  ends 
of  the  several  half-years  of  age. 

VI.  BALANCES  AFTER  ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEATH  AND 

SICKNESS. 

Column  19.  Present  value  (deduced  from  the 
above  standard-table)  of  the  half-year’s 


* The  term  decrementalists  is  derived  from  Dr 
Price’s  expression,  “ Decrements  of  life,"  which 
did  not  appear  to  exhibit  the  simple  matter  of  fact 
in  so  clear  and  unambiguous  a point  of  view.  The 
terms  infiumts  and  effiuents  (analogous  to  the  ma- 
thematical terms  fuxions  and  fluents)  have  been 
added,  together  with  the  term  remanetits,  as  being 
requisite  to  make  up  a nomenclature  competent  to 
the  purpose. 
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service  of  a pauper  taken  at  the  several 
ages,  and  supposed  to  accrue  at  the  end  of 
the  several  half-years  commencing  on  the 
several  days ; — allowance  made  for  the 
chance  of  death,  according  to  the  forego- 
ing standard-table. 

Column  20.  Present  value  of  the  whole  period 
of  service  from  birth  up  to  the  ends  of  the 
several  half-years,  commencing  on  the  seve- 
ral days ; allowance  made  for  the  chance 
of  death,  as  before. 

Column  21.  Present  value  of  the  half-year’s 
service  of  a pauper,  taken  at  the  several 
ages,  and  supposed  to  accrue  at  the  end  of 
the  several  half-years  commencing  on  the 
several  days  ; — allowance  made  for  the 
chance  of  death  and  sickness.  (The  chance 
of  sichiess  taken  from  Dr  Price.) 

Column  22.  Present  value  of  the  whole  period 
of  service,  from  birth  up  to  the  cuds  of  the 
several  half-years  commencing  on  the  seve- 
ral days  ; — allowance  made  for  the  chance 
of  death  and  sickness,  as  before. 

Column  23.  Values,  at  the  several  successive 
ages  of  the  wliole  of  the  period  of  service, 
remaining  at  these  respective  ages ; — al- 
lowance made  for  death  and  sickness,  as 
before. 

Tables  upon  this  plan,  one  for  each  sex,  had 
actually  been  constructed  under  my  direction; 
the  numbers  of  the  different  ages  being  taken 
from  the  Censuses  reported,  as  above,  by  Sir 
Frederick  Eden,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
taken  from  Dr  Halley's  Breslaw  Table,  which, 
on  account  of  the  roundness  of  the  assumed 
number  of  influents  (1000)  seemed  most  con- 
venient for  the  purpose.  But  (on  examination,) 
the  Census  taken  from  Sir  Frederick  Eden 
being  found  inapplicable  to  this  purpose,  and 
Dr  Halley’s  table  being  found  to  labour  under 
a very  material  error,  not  noticed  by  Dr 
Price,  or  any  other  of  the  many  mathemati- 
cians who  have  made  use  of  it,  all  the  calcu- 
lations that  had  been  grounded  on  either  of 
these  bases  have  been  given  up  ; and  it  is  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  thus  left  that  the  infor- 
mation described  in  the  blank  Pauper-Popula- 
tion-Table is  desired. 

The  value  I take  from  the  value  of  an  adult 
employed  at  day-work  on  the  lowest  paid 
species  of  work,  (agricultural,)  on  an  average 
of  the  whole  of  South  Britain ; supposing  the 
value  to  rise  up  to  that  pitch,  by  equal  grada- 
tions, commencing  at  the  earliest  workable  age. 
To  get  at  the  average  in  question  I am  ran- 
sacking, or  causing  to  be  ransacked,  all  the 
books  I can  lay  hands  on,  in  particular  the 
Agricultural  Reports.  Your  science,  were  I 
fortunate  enough  to  have  it  within  reach, 
might  abridge  the  labour  as  well  as  secure  the 
ground.  Yon  will  recollect  my  question,  to 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  an 
answer,  about  the  maximum  of  earnings,  in  a 
gradation  formed  by  age. 

What  say  you  to  this  idea  of  forming  a valua- 
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tion  of  that  part  of  the  national  live  stock  which 
has  no  feathers  to  it,  and  walks  upon  two  legs  ? 
Is  it  new  or  old? — If  old,  can  you  tell  me 
where  it  is  to  be  found  ? I do  not  mean  in  the 
liead  of  what  West  Indian,  but  in  the  tables 
of  what  mathematician  or  statisticalist  ? For 
strange  it  would  be  if  the  term  mlue  had  less 
propriety  when  applied  to  the  labour  of  the 
freeman  than  to  that  of  the  slave.  Is  an  axe- 
rage  child  at  his  birth — supposing  him  certain 
of  not  living  beyond  the  age  of  one-and-twenty 
years  complete — worth  more  or  less  than  no- 
thing  to  those  (himself  of  the  number)  who, 
(luring  that  period  of  legal,  as  well  as  natural, 
subjection,  have  the  benefit  of  his  capacity  for 
labour  at  command  ? If  more  than  nothing,  at 
what  age  does  he  become  so?  Whether  worth 
more  or  less  than  nothing,  can  he,  by  any,  and 
what  means,  be  made  worth  more  ? If  worth 
more  than  nothing,  how  comes  it  that  in  an 
oW-planted  country,  such  as  England,  (what- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  a neio  planted  one, 
such  as  America,)  a child  is,  in  every  class 
without  exception,  regarded  as  a burden  (I 
mean  always  in  the  pecuniary  sense)  to  its 
parents  ? This  deficiency  in  point  of  value,  is 
it  necessary  and  irremediable,  or  accidental 
and  remediable  ? Is  it  absolute  or  relative  only, 
(I  mean  with  relation  to  the  parents,)  or  partly 
absolute  and  partly  relative  ? In  other  words, 
is  it  that  a child  has  not,  by  the  end  of  the 
period  in  question,  produced  so  much  as  he 
has  consumed ; or  that,  though  what  he  has 
produced  be  in  itself  considerably  mo7'e  than 
what  he  has  consumed,  yet,  with  reference  to 
his  parents,  it  is  less,  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing expended  more  of  what  he  has  consumed, 
than  they  have  received  of  what  he  has  pi-o- 
duced?  In  proposing  to  you  these  questions, 
I give  you  a clue,  which,  if  it  be  worth  follow- 
ing, will  lead  you  to  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
my  plan  ; — an  enigma  which  you,  and,  if  you 
please,  your  correspondents,  may  amuse  your- 
selves with,  instead  of  a rebus,  or  a mathemati- 
cal problem  from  the  Ladies’  Diai-y. 

My  scale,  you  will  observe,  extends  no  far- 
ther than  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit  of  the 
h!lf  of  life:  not  that  either  the  Table-Land  at 
the  top,  or  the  descent  on  tlie  other  side,  arc 
undeserving  of  mensuration ; but  they  do  not 
lie  within  my  present  department ; except  the 
narrow  slip  at  the  very  bottom,  which  belongs 
to  Pauper-Land. 

Amongst  the  different  plans  in  relation  to 
the  jioor,  you  lean,  I observe,  to  that  of  Mr 
llnggles ; that  being  the  case,  I flatter  myself 
witli  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your  in- 
telligent friend  on  my  side.  His  plan  is  mine; 
— add  only  certain  sources  of  profit — certain 
sources  of  saving — certain  means  of  obtaining 
capital — not  from  the  umcilling,  but  the  will- 
ing— certain  securities  forgooci  management — 
and  certain  other  et  cateras,  in  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pauper  community  is  not  forgotten, 
and  which,  I hope,  you  will  both  approve  of. 

borne  prefer  Aowc-provisiou  in  toio:  but  this 
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will  not  do  for  those  who  have  no  home ; in 
particular  not  for  the  destitute  classes  of  chil- 
dren, for  which  see  the  table. 

Others  prefer  working,  without  boarding  or 
lodging,  or  working  and  boarding,  without 
lodging,  to  working, boarding, and  lodging:  but 
this,  again,  will  not  do  for  those  sons  of  indi- 
gence who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 
— Look  once  more  at  the  table. 

Some  are  for  doing  everything  by  savings 
out  of  earnings;  but  this  will  not  do  very  well 
where  there  can  be  no  savings,  still  less  where 
there  can  be  no  earnings. — Another  glance,  if 
you  please,  at  the  table. — Bating  these  cases, 
the  recipe  is  good  for  the  provident.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bulk  of  labouring  hands,  espe- 
cially the  high-paid  ones,  is  composed  of  the 
improvident.  Providence  may,  by  proper  faci- 
lities, (for  encouragement  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary,) be  rendered  imre general;  but  man  must 
be  new  made,  before  it  can  be  made  universal. 

Some  think  they  annihilate  the  burden,  when, 
from  shoulders  that  cannot  hut  be  able  to  bear 
it,  they  shift  it  upon  shoulders  that  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  bear  it;  from  shoulders 
more  able,  to  shoulders  less  able;  or  from 
shoulders  that  are  used  to  it,  to  shoulders  that 
are  not  used  to  it;  or,  when  instead  of  rate 
they  write  subscription; — like  the  old  statute, 
which,  to  reconcile  the  farmer  to  a set  of  offi- 
cers, who  plundered  him  under  the  name  of 
ptirveyors,  ordered  them  to  be  called  caterers. 
If  this  does  with  poor-rates,  try  it  upon  tithes, 
and  call  them  offerings. 

One  gentleman  (for  whose  probity  of  inten- 
tion I would  be  security,  though  I have  not 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance)  takes  the  bur- 
den from  the  shoulders  of  the  man  of  property, 
and  lays  it  upon  those  of  the  man  of  hard- 
pressed  industry,  who,  unable  to  find  subsis- 
tence among  his  friends  and  neighbours,  is 
driven  to  bunt  for  it  among  strangers.  An 
improvement  this,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  exist- 
ing laws ; since  a tax,  so  long  as  it  is  paid,  is 
less  heavy  than  a prohibition. 

In  some  such  ways  as  these  we  begin,  all  of 
us  ; and  if  we  did  not  begin  a little  at  random, 
how  would  anything  ever  be  done  ? 

Come,  my  Oedipus,  here  is  another  riddle 

for  you : solve  it,  or  by  Apollo ! You 

remember  the  penalty  for  not  solving  riddles. 
— Rates  are  encroaching  things.  You,  as 
well  as  another  illustrious  friend  of  mine,  are, 
I think,  for  limiting  them.— Limit  them? — 
Agreed. — But  how? — Not  by  a prohibitory  act 
— a remedy  which  would  neither  be  applied, 
nor,  if  applied,  be  effectual — not  by  a dead  let- 
ter, but  by  a living  body:  a body  which,  to  stay 
the  plague,  would,  like  Phincas,  throw  itself 
into  tlie  gap;  yet  not,  like  t'urtius,  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  it. 

When  I speak  of  limitation,  do  not  suppose 
that  limitation  would  content  me.  My  rever- 
end friend,  hurried  away  by  the  toirent  of  his 
own  eloquence,  drove  beyond  yon,  and  let  drop 
something  about  a spunge.  I too  have  my 
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Bpunge ; but  that  a slow  one,  and  not  quite  so 
rough  a one.  Mine  goes,  I promise  you,  into 
the  fire,  the  instant  you  can  show  me  that  a 
single  particle  of  necessity  is  deprived  by  it  of 
relief. 

One  thing  we  shall  not  differ  about ; — the 
priority  due  to  agriculture,  and  the  necessary 
non-productiveness  of  every  system  of  pauper- 
employment  in  which  manufactures  come  in  on 
any  other  footing  than  a supplemental  one;  to 
take  oflf  such  part  of  the  strength  of  an  estab- 
lishment, and  such  part  of  the  time,  as  cannot 
be  employed  in  producing  food  for  it. 

One  thing  I thank  him  for — (I  should  have 
said  Mr  Ruggles) — the  confirming  by  his  pro- 
fessional science  a hope  fondly  nourished  by 
my  ignorance,  that  under  such  a system  of 
management,  as,  if  not  already  exemplified 
anywhere,  might  be  framed  at  least  for  the 
purpose,  employment  might  be  found,  even  in 
agriculture,  for  almost  every  species  of  infirmi- 
ty— for  almost  every  modification  of  reftise  la- 
bour. Stationary  force  being  found  by  inani- 
mate, ambulatory  by  animated  Nature,  how 
very  little  strength,  and  even  how  very  little 
practice,  is  necessary  in  a guide! — and  even 
supposing — what  is  not  the  case— there  were 
nothing  but  girls  for  the  plough,  would  not 
even  a girl  be  better  employed  now  and  then 
at  the  plough,  than  spinning  her  health  away, 
and  earning  twopence  ? 

But  away  with  party — away  with  exaggera- 
tion : — neither  clothing  nor  lodging,  any  more 
than  food,  can  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue 
of  necessaries.  In  the  principle  of  self-supply 
behold  another  of  my  sheet-anchors:  and  that, 
after  giving  two-thirds  to  agriculture,  leaves 
one  for  manufactures.  The  principle  of  self- 
supply!— what  say  you  to  it? — Does  the  term 
explain  itself? — Does  the  idea  recommend  it- 
self?— Quit  that — especially  such  part  of  it  as 
looks  to  agriculture — and  I divide  your  poor- 
houses  for  you — call  them  what  you  please — 
Houses  of  Industry — Schools  of  Industry — in- 


to two  parcels: — one.  the  ill-managed,  employ- 
ed in  ruining  themselves;  the  other,  the  well- 
managed,  in  ruining  their  neighbours. — Asser- 
tions are  not  proofs ; but  announce  the  theorem 
— and  another  time,  if  it  can  be  necessary,  you 
shall  have  the  demonstration. 

This  (you  will  say  to  yourself)  is  a sad  far- 
rago— but  your  miscellany,  how  superior  soever 
to  others  in  subject-matter  and  contents,  has 
this  in  common  with  them — that  half-formed 
ideas — so  they  have  but  matter  in  them — are 
not  prohibited  from  presenting  themselves.  It 
is  part  of  the  character  of  your  correspondents, 
to  have  more  of  substance  about  them  than  of 
form;  and  of  the  many  recommendations  which 
join  in  drawing  so  much  good  company  to  your 
conxersatione,  one,  nor  that  the  least,  is  the 
convenience  of  being  admitted  to  it  in  boots. 
Mine  (you  will  say)  have  hob-nails  in  them : 
for,  somehow  or  other,  the  very  idea  of  the 
person  to  whom  I am  addressing  myself,  has 
insensibly  betrayed  me  into  that  sort  of  play- 
ful confidence — that  ejKinchement,  as  I think 
the  French  call  it — which  I have  always  felt 
in  his  company.  The  opportunity  of  laying 
plans,  before  a sort  of  open  committee,  in  an 
unripened  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
help  for  ripening  them,  before  they  have  yet 
received  the  form  they  arc  to  wear  when  pre- 
sented at  the  bar  of  the  public,  by  which  they 
are  to  be  tried,  is  a serious  advantage  ; and  as 
such,  if  you  aiford  me  any  encouragement,  I 
am  not  likely  to  be  sparing  in  availing  myself 
of  it. 

P.S. — For  your  next  Number,  or  next  but  one, 
I don’t  know  but  I may  trouble  you  with  a 
compressed  Sketch  of  my  tico  ahove-ment  ioned 
works,  or  one  of  them :— something  between 
the  work  at  large,  and  a mere  Table  of  Con- 
tents. Imperfect  it  cannot  but  be,  were  it 
only  for  want  of  the  data,  the  obtaining  of 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  trouble 
I am  giving  you  at  present. 
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Ta  he  filled  up,  and  the  work  published  in  one  volume  octavo,  as  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of  the 
communications  solicited  in  Vol.  xxix.  No.  167j*  of  the  jL  nnals  of  Agriculture  have  been  ob- 
tained. 


Book  I.  Political  Arrangements. 

Section  I.  Managing  Authority.  1.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  concerns  of  the  poor,  through- 
out South  Britain  to  be  rested  in  o«e+  autho- 
rity, and  the  expense  charged  upon  one  fund. 
*1  This  authority,  that  of  a Joint-stock  Com- 
pany,t  under  some  such  name  as  that  of  the 
National  Charity  Co.mpany.§ 

Section  II.  General  Scheme  of  Provision. 
The  whole  body  of  the  burdensome  poor  to  be 
maintained  and  employed,  in  a system  of  In- 
dustry-houses,\\  upon  a large  scale,1T  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  country  as  equally  as  may 
be,  with  each  a portion  of  land  **  (waste  in  pre- 


* See  the  contributions  to  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture printed  immediately  ^ove. — Pd, 

+ Why  in  one  undivided  authority,  embracing 
the  whole  country,  rather  than  in  a mured  midti- 
tude  of  independent  authorities,  in  districts  com- 
posed of  parishes,  parts  of  parishes,  and  sets  of 
united  parishes,  as  at  present,  see  Book  vi,  Ch.  i. 
and  iii. 

J Why  in  a joint-stock  suiscription  company, 
such  as  the  Jia?ik  of  England,  East  India  Com- 
pany, &c.,  rather  than  in  a branch  of  A dministra- 
tion,  such  as  the  Treasury  Board,  the  A dmiralty 
Board,  &c. — Reasons.  1.  Burden  of  raising  the 
capital  annihilated,  the  contribution  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  umcillmg  to  the  willing.  2.  Secu- 
rity to  the  rateable  inhabitants  against  augmenta- 
tion of  the  rates  greater,  by  the  amount  of  the 
capital  subscribed.  3.  Probability  of  thrifty  ma- 
nagement in  every  respect  greater.  [See  Adam 
Smith.]  4.  Jealousy  of  infiucnce,  &c.,  avoided. 
5.  Benefit  of  a distinct  check  from  the  superintend- 
ing power  of  government,  &c.  &c.  [See  Book  vi. 
Ch.  ii.] 

§ For  the  course  to  be  taken,  in  the  event  of  an 
inadequate  subscription,  see  Book  vi.  Ch.  vi. 

II  Community-maintenance,  why  preferable  to 
private?  See  a subsequent  work,  entitled  “ Pau- 
I>cr  Systems  compared.” 

^ Community-maintenance,  on  this  large  scale, 
why  preferable  to  a small  scale  ? See  ibid. — and 
see  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land;  Ch. 
iv.  Principles  of  Alanagenwii ; Book  v.  Ch.  v. 
Prosjwct  of  Success;  and  Book  vi.  Ch.  i.  jlfa- 
nagement,  why  in  one  Authority,  not  several. 

**  The  disadvantages  incident  to  comruuuity- 
VoL.  VIII. 


ference)  at  least  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  population.  Utmost  number  of 
paupers  that  would  remain  to  be  provided  for 
ill  the  proposed  order  of  things,  say  five  hun- 
dred thousand  iff — number  to  a house  two 
thousand : — number  of  houses  two  hundred 
and  fifty.Jt 

Section  III.  W ays  and  Means.  1. The  whole 
annual  produce  of  tlie  poor  rates,  taken  at  a 
period  to  be  settled,  (say  the  average  of  the 
last  three  years,)  or  such  part  of  that  produce 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  but  subject  to  such 
contingent  reductions  as  hereiu-aftcr  mention- 
ed, resulting  from  a division  of  the  profits. 
(See  Section  9.)  2.  The  growing  produce  of  the 
labour  of  all  non-adult  paupers,  now  existing, 
or  hereafter  applying  for  relief,  or  on  whose 
behalf  relief  is  applied  for,  beneath  a certain 
age,  such  non-adults  to  continue  bound  to  tlio 
company  in  quality  of  apqorentices — males,  till 
twenty-one  or  twenty-three;  females,  till  twen- 
ty-one or  nineteen:  vvithout  prejudice  to  mar- 
riage. (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii.  Separation  and 
Aggregation — Cli.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land 
■ — Book  iv.  Pauper  Comforts.)  For  the  value 
of  this  fund,  and  for  the  means  of  enlarging  or 
narrowing  the  influx  of  this  class  of  liaiids 
according  to  the  ability  of  tlie  company,  see 
Book  ii.  Ch.  i.  Classes  viiistcred;  and  Book 
V.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Estimates.  3.  Ditto  of 
all  others — none,  however,  to  be  received,  but 
on  condition  of  continuing  to  ivork  till  the 
value  of  their  labour  has  balanced  the  expense 
of  relief — upon  an  account  taken  according  to 
certain  rules.  (See  Book  ii.  Cli.  iv.  Princi- 


maintenance  removed,  and  unexampled  advantages 
produced,  by  a new  plan  of  construction.  See 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and.  Jjund. 

*1+  Grounds  for  estimating  the  numbers  tiiat 
would  be  to  be  provided  for  at  less  tlian  live  liun- 
dred  thousand.  See  Book  v.  CTi.  i.  Population 
erpecied. 

Reasons  why  the  houses  should  not  he  fewer, 
nor  in  the  first  instance  more,  tlian  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  wliy,  the  number  being  given,  tlie  dis- 
tance between  house  and  house  sliould  be  as  small 
as  may  be.  See  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and 
Lands. 
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ph.s  of  Management ; and  Cli.  x.  Book-keep- 
ing.) Such  as  are  unable  to  balance  the  account 
to  work  in  as  far  as  they  are  able;  but  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  sM{tnWcrelief  of  tempoiary 
indigence.  (See  Book  iii.  Ch.  iv.  Temporarg 
Jiuligence  relietecl:  and  Book  iv.  Pauper  Com- 
forts.) 4.  Contingent  re.sourccs  vested  at 
present,  in  the  hands  emploj'ed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor:  such  as  compositions  for 
bastards,  forfeitures,  &c.  5.  Voluntary  dona- 

tions, in  as  far  as  concerns  the  expense  of 
Bxtra  Comforts.  (See  Book  iv.  Pauper  Com- 
forts.) 6.  A capital  to  be  raised  by  s«6.scry> 
iion,  on  the  credit  of  the  above  annual  and 
permanent  funds.  Say  from  four  to  six  mil- 
lions. (See  Book  V.  Financial  Grounds.  Ch. 
ii.  Pecuniary  Estimates.)  7.  Produce  of  lands 
purchased  or  rented  with  a part  of  the  above 
capital.  See  infra  Section  6. 

Section  IV.  Constitution.  1.  Board  of  Ge- 
neral Direction  stationed  in  the  meti'opolis — 
directors,  .say  twelve  or  twenty-four ; a gover- 
nor and  sub-governor  included.  *2.  Qualifica- 
tion for  a Director  as  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany— 3.  Qualification  for  voting  at  election  of 
directors  as  in  ditto. — 4.  Qualification  for  vot- 
ing in  assemblies  of  stock  holders,  as  in  ditto. 
5.  Shares  very  small,*  and  determinate  ;f  say 
£10  or  £5. 

Section  V.  Coercive  Poivers.  Powers  for 
apprehending  s\\  persons,  able-bodied  or  other- 
wise, having  neither  visible  or  assignable  pro- 
perty, nor  honest  and  sufficient  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  detaining  and  employing  them  till 
some  responsible  person  will  engage  for  a cer- 
tain time  to  find  them  in  employment,  and, 
upon  their  quitting  it,  either  to  resurremler 
them,  or  give  timely  notice  ; and  so  toties  quo- 
ties.  (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  i.  Employment  secu- 
red. Ch.  ii.  Mendicity  extiipated.  Ch.  iii. 


* Shares  why  small  1 — Reasons.  \.  Satisfaction 
of  concurring  in  a work  of  beneficence,  the  more 
extensively  diffused.  2.  The  necessary  quantum  of 
capital,  the  more  easy  to  obtain.  3.  Pecuniary  be- 
nefit the  more  e.vtensively  dijfusexl,  by  bringing  to 
light  smidl  hoards,  hitherto  barren,  and  enabling 
them  to  bear  an  interest.  4.  Frngcdity  promoted, 
by  giving  additional  security  as  well  as  value  to 
small  savings.  (See  Book  iii.  Section  5,  Frugality 
assisted.)  5.  Content  promoted,  by  giving,  to  the 
frugal  among  the  self-maintaining  poor,  an  interest 
in  tlie  economical  maintenance  and  due  employment 
of  the  hurthensome  poor.  (i.  Nationxd  quiet  pro- 
moted, by  giving  to  some  of  the  classes  most  dis- 
posed to  turbulence,  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  proposed  company,and  of  thegoverunient  under 
which  it  acts— as  the  nation.al  debt  gave  to  the 
public  creditors  an  interest  in  supporting  the  title 
of  King  William.  ^ 

+ Shares  why  determinate! — Reasons.  To  avoid 
the  perplexity  that  would  .attend  the  p.aying  divi- 
dends of  interest  upon  fractional  sums.  2.  To 
hold  out  to  frugality  a determinate  mark  to  aim 
at.  3.  To  facilitate  the  allowance  of  interest,  as 
between  seller  and  buyer,  according  to  the  number 
of  days  elapsed  since  the  payment  of  the  last  divi- 
dend, as  in  the  c.ase  of  India  bonds. 


Habitual  depredation  extirpated.)  3.  Powers 
for  appreheudiug  nou-adults  of  divers  descrip- 
tions, being  without  pro.spect  of  honest  educa- 
tion, and  causing  them  to  be  bound  to  the 
company  in  quality  of  apprentices.  (See  as 
above  Ch.  iii.)  4.  Powers  for  apprehending 
insolvent  fathers  of  chargeable  bastards  and 
detaining  them  until  they  have  worked  out 
their  composition  money,  as  per  Section  3, 
supra, — also  mothers  of  ditto  for  a certain 
time.  (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  ix.  Child  Ntirsing.) 

Section  VI.  Land-purchasing  Poiccrs.  Pow- 
ers for  purchasing  or  renting  lauds  for  the 
erection  of  the  industry-houses,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  population  of  the  several  house.?, 
in  spots  distributed  as  equally  as  may  be  over 
the  surface  of  South  Britain.  1.  Lands  in  se- 
parate ownership  in  each  industry-house-dis- 
trict (250,  or  thereabouts)  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  raising  food  for  the  population  of  the 
house  (say  2000 : chiefly  aged  persons  and 
children.)  2.  Purchase  or  lease  at  the  option 
of  the  proju-k'for;  if  purchase,  the  bare  value 
to  be  ascertained  by  a jury,  and  (10)  per  cent, 
to  be  added  to  that  value,  in  comi)ensation  for 
the  compulsion.  3.  If  lease,  term  (say  twenty- 
one  years)  renewable  perpetually  at  the  option 
of  either  party,  at  a fresh  rent,  assessed  by  a 
jury;  but  not  to  be  less  than  the  preceding 
rent. — 4.  Indemnification  for  existing  tenants. 
— 5.  Compulsion  not  to  extend  to  laud  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  proprietor ; C.  nor  to  land  in 
the  occupation  of  a tenant  who  has  occupied 
it  (say  twenty-one  years.)  7.  Disabilities  re- 
moved for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  with  con- 
sent at  any  time.  In  lieu  of  land  in  sepa- 
rate ownership,  waste  land  to  equal  saleable 
value,  consequently  in  greater  quantity — first 
lease,  say  thirty-one  years,  or  longer.  9.  Tim- 
ber, in  both  cases  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany : — the  only  party  interested  and  able  to 
rear  and  preserve  it.  (See  Book  iii.  Ch.  x. 
Nationed  Force  Strengthened.) 

Section  VII.  Obligations.  1.  Obligation  of 
receiving  and  maintaining  every  aUe-bodied 
pauper  above  tlic  apprenticing  age,  &c.,  apply- 
ing for  relief,  on  condition  of  his  working  out 
the  expense  of  such  relief,  as  per  Section  3, 
supra:  continuing  to  him  such  maintenance, 
as  long  as  he  chooses  to  accept  of  it  upon  these 
terms.  (Highest  necessary  expense,  not  so 
much  as  4d.  a clay : average  value  of  the  low- 
est paid  species  of  Labour  per  day,  not  so  little 
as  Is.)  (See  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary 
Estimates;  Ch.  v.  Prospect  of  Success;  and 
Book  iii.  Ch.  \.  Frugality  assisted.)  2.  Obli- 
gation of  receiving  every  sick  pauper,  as  above, 
applying  for  relief,  and  maintaining  him  till 
cured ; on  condition  of  his  working  out  the 
expense  of  relief  and  cure,  as  above.  3.  Obli- 
gation of  receiving  on  the  footing  of  an  appren- 
tice, (as  per  Section  3,)  every  non-adult  pauper 
beneath  a certain  age,  if  presented  by  the 
father  or  other  natural  guardian  for  that  pur- 
pose. 4,  5,  6,  and  7.  Obligation  of  exercising 
the  several  coercive  powers,  as  per  Section  5, 
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tvpra.  8.  Obligation  of  i adcmmfyhi^  the  rate- 
able inhabitants  against  all  further  increase 
of  the  poor  rates,  during  the  existence  of  the 
company.  0.  Obligation  of  sharing  with  the 
rateable  inhabitants  the  half-yearly  profits  of 
the  company,  ill  a proportion  to  be  fixed  upon, 
by  an  abatement  in  the  quantum  of  the  poor 
rates  for  the  succeeding  lialf-ycar.  See  Sec- 
tion 9,  infra.  10.  Obligation  of  publishing,  at 
weekly  or  other  frequently  recurring  periods, 
complete  statements  and  accounts,  exhibiting 
the  whole  of  the  company’s  transactions,  in- 
cluding a complete  state  of  the  pauper-popu- 
lation throughout  South  Britain,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned.  (See  Book  ii. 
Cli.  X.  Book-keepimj.)  11.  Power  with,  or 
in  some  instances,  without  obligation,  in  re- 
gard to  the  applying  the  system  of  industry- 
houses,  on  tlie  company’s  account  in  respect  of 
profit  and  loss?,  to  the  several  collateral  pur- 
poses following  ; mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  among  them  chiefly  of  the  self-main- 
taining classes  :*  viz.  1.  Employment  register- 
offices  and  gazette— Sea  Book  iii.  CIi.  i. 
Eniploiinicnt  secured.  2.  Charitable  loan  offices 
— See  Book  iii.  Cli.  iv.  Temporary  IndUjcnce 
rclkced.  3.  Frugality  banks— See  Book  iii. 
Ch.  V.  Frugality  assisted.  4.  Superannua- 
tion-annuity banks— See  ibid.  5.  Widow- 
annuity  banks — See  ibid.  G.  Post-obit-benefit 
banks— See  ibid.  7.  Charitable  remittance 
office — See  Book  iii.  Cli.  vi.  Pecuniary  In- 
Icrcourse  facilitated,  ijc.  8.  Frugality  inns — 
See  Book  iii.  Ch.  vii.  Conveyance  facilitated, 
^c.  9.  Frugality  conveyance-houses  — See 

ibid.  10.  Delinquents’  pass-houses.  See  ibid. 
11.  Poor  debtors’ pass-houses — See  ibid.  12. 
Charitable  dispensaries— See  ibid.  13.  Lying- 
in  hospitals — Sec  Book  iii.  Ch.  xi.  Hate  of 
Infant  mortality  reduced.  14.  Jlidwifery 
lecture-schools  (for  females) — See  Book  iii. 
Ch.  xii.  Useful  Knoidedge  augmented  and 
dissemi nated.  15.  Veterinary  or  catile-diseasc 
lecture  schools — Sec  ibid.  IG.  Militia  exercise 
schools  (for  the  male  apprentices — See  Book 
iii.  Ch.  X.  National  force  strengthened.  17. 
Marine  schools  (for  the  apprentices  in  the  mari- 
time industry  houses) — See  ibid. 12.  Ob- 

ligation of  providing  indemnity  for  such  inte- 
rests, if  any,  of  third  persons,  as  maybeafiect- 
ed  by  the  change.—  The  weight  of  all  this 
busiue.ss,  very  inconsiderable,  in  respect  to  its 
pressure  upon  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  sustained  by  the  East  India  Direc- 
tion. (See  Book  v.  Ch.  v.  Prospect  of  Success.) 

Section  VIII.  Restraints.  1.  Precautions 
against  the  sudden  ac(piisition  of  votes,  to  serve 
electioneering,  stock-jobbing,  or  other  sinister  or 
temporary  purposes,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  per- 


*  All  these  services  might  bo  rendered  in  e.ach 
spot,  in  one  and  the  same  industry-hou.^c,  and, 
(with  ver)'  inconsiderable  additions)  by  the  same 
bards  that  compose  the  otlicial  establishment  of 
the  bouse. 


manent  duties  or  interests  of  the  company — re- 
straints grounded  on  the  regulations  made  in 
this  same  view  in  the  instance  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  (See  in/ra,  section  11.  Direc- 
tors Oath.)  2.  Precautions  against  applying  the 
capital  to  purposes  of  speculation;  buying  ar- 
ticles for  the  purpo.se  of  selling  them  at  high 
profit,  in  the  same  shape,  instead  of  consuming 
them,  or  working  them  up.  (See  ibid.)  3. 
Precautions  against  applying  the  capital  to 
purposes  of  monopoly: — pouring  into  any  par- 
ticular channel  of  production  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  capital  and  stock  of  hands  as  to 
overstock  the  market,  and  by  a temp/orary  un- 
derselling ruin  individual  competitors.  (See 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  Principles  of  Management 
— Principle  of  Helf-suppl y.)  1 . Power  expressly 
reserved  to  Parliament  for  limiting  the  quan- 
tum of  stock  infusible  by  the  company  into  any 
such  channel,  cither  in  the  ichole  kingdom,  or 
in  this  or  thfi  part.  2.  Power  to  the  King  and 
Council  to  make  temporary  regulations  in  that 
view,  with  the  consent  of  the  Directors,  and 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Parliament — 3.  Or 
without  consent,  time  being  given  them  to  be 
heard  by  counsel.  4.  Precautions  against 
bubbles:  (viz.  contrivances  for  giving  the  stock 
an  apparent  value,  over  and  above  the  real,  in 
the  view  of  enabling  those  who  are  in  the  secret 
to  sell  out  at  a high  price,  to  the  defrauding  of 
the  purchaser.)  1.  Dividend  to  be  declared 
(say  tliree  months)  before  payable : 2.  Power 
meantime  to  the  King  in  Council  to  reduce  it, 
stopping  payment  of  the  excess.  3.  The  com- 
pany to  be  heard  by  counsel,  without  prejudice 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  stoppage  in  the 
meantime.  5.  Declaration  of  dividend  void, 
unless  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a publica- 
tion of  accounts,  according  to  a pre-established 
form  : i.  e.  digested  niuler  pre-adjusted  heads. 
Those  forms  might  bo  inserted  in  the  act  of 
parliament,  or  the  charter  of  incorporation. 
(See  Book  ii.  Ch.  x.  Book-keeping.)  C.  Power 
to  a committee  of  coimcil  to  examine  directors 
and  all  other  persons,  upon  oath,  touching  the 
truth  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  accounts. 

7.  Directors,  or  their  paymasters,  paying  divi- 
dends after  notice  to  the  contrary  from  the 
council-board,  responsible  as  for  embezzlement. 

8.  Jiiandamus,  at  the  in.stancc  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  any  individual,  for  compelling,  on 
the  part  of  the  directors,  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  obligations  with  which  they  are 
charged  : costs,  by  the  party  moving — by  the 
directors  out  of  the  company’s  fund — or  out  of 
their  own  pockets — at  di.'icretion  of  the  court. 

Section  LV.  Order  of  the  Dividends, ovUispossA 
of  the  growing  Receipts.  1.  Rent-dividend — • 
payment  of  the  rents  of  lands  taken  on  lease, 
as  per  Section  6.  2.  Bond-dividend — payment 
of  the  interest  of  monies,  if  any,  borrowed  on 
bond.  Z.  Maintenance  of  the  pauper-community 
4.  Interest-dividend — payment  of  common  in- 
terest (five  per  cent.)  to  the  stock-holders,  upon 
the  capital  subscribed.  5.  Profit-dividend — • 
distribution  of  the  profit,  if  any,  made  by  the 
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undertaking : — Branches  of  this  dividend.  1 . 
Company's  profit-dividend  (say  forty  per  cent.) 
Parishes'  profit-dividend  (the  remaining  sixty 
per  cent.)— Branches  of  the  pari.shes’  profit- 
dividend.  1.  Proportional  easement  (thii’ty  out 
of  the  sixty  per  cent.)  accruing  to  the  several 
parishes  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
charges : 2.  Orerinrrfen-easement,  (the  remain- 
ing thirty)  applied  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of 
the  overburdened  parishes,  beginning  with  the 
heaviest  burden*  of  all,  and  striking  off*  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  next  heaviest, 
and  so  downwards  ; striking  off,  for  example, 
the  fid.  per  pound  from  those  who  pay  18s.  fid. 
before  anything  is  struck  off  from  those  who 
pay  but  1 8s. — Standard  rate,  the  assessed  rate, 
not  the  ruci-rent — to  avoid  disputes  and  mur- 
nuirings.  None  can  have  much  reason  to  com- 
plain, where  all  are  gainers. 

Section  X.  Provision  for  existing  Interests. — 1 . 
Arrangement  with  the  parishes  and  incorporat- 
ed districts,  who  have  already  loaded  them- 
selves w'ith  the  expense  of  buildings  and  stock. 

2.  Arrangement  with  the  county  and  other 
hospitals.  3.  Indemnification  for  persons  en- 
joying lucrative  situations  in  the  management 
of  the  existing  local  establishments.  Their  ex- 
perience a security  for  their  being  taken  into 
the  new  establishment  upon  terms  of  increased 
advantage,  the  undeserving  only  excepted.  The 
number  of  existing  poor-houses  upon  a large 
scale  much  inferior  to  the  number  of  the  pro- 
posed industry-houses. 

List  of  them,  in  form  of  a table,  to  be  given 
in  the  work  at  large. 

Section  XL  Director's  f)at/t.— Not  vague  and 
general,  but  pointed  and  particular: — serving 
as  a check  upon  personal  interest  and  affection, 
in  regard  to  such  points  of  duty,  the  infraction 
of  which  is  least  susceptible  of  being  ascertain- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  penal  or  coercive  law — 
a guide  to  discretion,  and  a buckler  against  ex- 
ternal solicitation.  Examples;  1.  Abjuration 
of  personal  interest,  favour,  and  ill-will  in  the 
choice  of  lands  for  the  subject-matter  of  the 
powers  of  purchase,  compulsive,  or  uncompul-  : 
sive.  (See  above,  Section  fi.)  5.  Abjuration 
of  Electioneering,  Speculation,  M onopol y,  and  | 
Eubbles.  (See  above,  Section  8.)  6.  Promise 

to  consult  the  local  attachments  of  the  pauper, 
as  far  as  shall  be  compatible  with  the  discipline 
of  the  establishment,  in  respect  of  the  p>lace  at 
which  he  shall  be  maintained.  (See  Book  iv. 
Pauper  Comforts.)  7.  Promise  to  execute,  Avith 
unremitting  vigilance,  the  coercive  powers 
given  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  and  ha- 
bitual depredation.  (See  above.  Section  5, 
Coercive  Poweis.)  8.  Promise  to  adhere,  Avith 
unremitting  strictness,  to  such  of  the  principles 
of  economy  as  constitute  the  main  pillars  of  the 
system ; unless  in  as  far  as  any  departure  from 


* Instances  have  been  produced,  of  rates  as  high 
as  IDs.  in  the  pound  ; but  this  (Ave  may  suppose) 
Avas  not  upon  the  rack-rents. 


them  shall  liUA-e  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. (See  Book  ii.  Cli.  iv.  Principles  oj 
Managanenl.) 

Book  II.  Plan  of  Managemknt. 

Choxi.H."^  Separation  and  Aggregation. — The 
task  of  separation  incomplete,unless  that  of  ag- 
gregation be  combined  Avith  it.  Puhposls  for 
Avhich  Separation  may  be  necessary  or  useful — 
1.  Preservation  of  health  from  infection.  2.  Pre- 
servation of  morals  from  corruption.  3.  Pre.scr- 
vatiou  of  decency.  4.  Prevention  of  unsatisfiablo 
desires.  5.  Security  (reciprocal)  against  annoy- 
ance, by  bad  smells,  bad  sights,  noise,  quarrels, 
scolding,  &c.  6.  Concealment  (occasional)  of 
the  governed  from  the  censorial  eye  of  the  go- 
verning class.  7.  Security  (particularly  to  the 
governing  class)  as  against  per.sonal  injury 
from  the  evil-disposed  among  the  goA'erned. 
8.  Distinctness  in  point  of  education,  for  moral 
purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ex]oerlment, 
as  betAvecn  the  indigenous,  quasi-indigenous, 
e.rtraneous,  and  coming-and-goiug  stock  of  the 
non-adult  class.-  Purposes  for  Avhich  appro- 
priate AGGREGATION  may  be  necessary  or  use- 
ful. 1.  Matrimonia,!  society.  2.  Family  so- 
ciety. 3.  Nursing  attendance.  4.  Medical 
attendance.  5.  Moral  superintendence.  6.  In- 
struction and  direction  of  labour.  7.  Inter- 
community of  Avork  and  labour.  Modes  and 
DEGREES  of  Separation — as  against  contact, 
smell,  hearing,  sight.  Means  of  separation.  1. 
In  some  cases  separate  huts  or  cottages.  (Sec 
Ch.  iii.  Euildings  and  Land,  and  Book  iv. 
Pauper  Comforts.)  2.  In  general,  in  the  com- 
mon building, /om  of  the  building- — divisions, 
separate  and  uncommiuiicating.  (See  the  plate, 
and  see  Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land.)  3.  In 
out-door  employments,  mode  of  laying  out  the 
land.  (See  ibid.)  4.  In  spots  that  require  to 
be  occupied  each  by  divers  classes  that  require 
to  be  kept  separated,  separate /lOHrs.-  ex.gr. 
1.  Baths:  one  sen'ing  thus  for  both  sexes. 
(See  Ch.  xii.  Pauper  Education:  and  Book  iv. 
Pauper  Coaiforts.)  2.  Staircases,  &c.  5.  To 
indicate  transgression, — conspicuous  distinc- 
tions in  dress.  6.  Against  infection,  separation 
not  merely  as  betAveen  class  and  class,  but  as 
betAveen individual  and  indiA’idual. — Jnf  rmary 


* Chap.  I.  Classes  mustered,  is  here  omitted  ; 
room  not  being  to  be  spared  for  it  in  an  abstract 
thus  compressed.  The  chief  object  of  it  is,  to  bring 
to  view  the  seAmral  heads  of  inquiry,  Avhicb  a reader 
Avould  expect  to  find  touched  upon,  in  relation  to 
the  several  classes  of  hands  that  might  naturally 
be  looked  for  in  the  population  of  an  Industry- 
house  ; Avith  references  to  conduct  him  to  the  pro- 
vision made  in  relation  to  each  head,  and  cn.able 
him  to  satisfy  himself  whether  anything  be  wanting, 
either  in  the  list  of  cases,  or  in  the  provision  made 
for  them.  Of  the  several  Classes  in  question,  a 
tabular  vicAV  has  already  been  given  in  “ Annals 
of  Agriculture,”  Vol.  xxix.  No.  167,  (see  Pauper 
Population  Table,)  which  is  supposed  to  lie  before 
him.  The  heads  may  mostly  be  collected  from  the 
Table  of  Contents  already  given. 
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huts,  to  serve  when  not  so  employed,  a-s  Pecii- 
Uum  huts.  (See  Ch.  iii.  and  Book  iv.  Pauper 
CoMi-ORTS.)  7.  Against  corruption^  tlie  cor- 
rupted and  suspected  separated  from  the  un- 
suspected, and  ill  some  instances,  from  each 
other,  as  between  class  and  class : cctsual  de- 
predators, especially  those  under  tAventy-one, 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  unavoiced-emplotj- 
}jicnt  hands,  who  arc  habitual  depredators;  un- 
chaste hands,  from  those  of  a susceptible  ago, 
of  their  own  se.\,  as  well  as  of  the  other : as 
between  iudividual  and  individual,  to  serve  as 
an  obstacle  to  corruptive  communication, 
appropriate  aggregation,  by  intermixture  of 
Guardian  Ehhrs,  taken  from  classes  rendered 
corruption-proof  by  <^ood  character,  infirmity, 
or  aye.  The  Elders  secure  against  annoyance 
— by  the  authority  vested  in  them — by  mutual 
support — (there  being  more  than  one  in  each 
ward)  and  by  their  being  stationed,  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  building,  generally  within 
ricoc,  always  ■within  call,  of  the  governing  body 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  (See  the  plate, 
K.nd  Ch.  iii.) 

b.  For  decency,  separation  as  between  sex 
and  sex,  at  the  msual  times  of  repose,  change 
of  dress,  Ac. 

.9.  For  prerention  of  unsatisfiable  desires — 

1.  Separation  at  meal  times,  as  between  those 
v.'ho  have  the  homeliest  fare,  and  those,  who 
in  consideration  of  habit  or  infirmity,  are  in- 
dulged with  choicer  fare.  (See  Ch.  vi.  Piet.) 

2.  Separation  as  between  sex  and  sex,  from 
the  commencement  of  a certain  age.  3.  Sepa- 
ration of  the  indiycnous  and  quasi-indiyenous 
stock  of  the  non-adult  class,  from  the  cominy- 
and-yoiny  stock,  who  might  excite  hankerings 
after  emancipation,  by  flattering  pictures  of 
the  world  at  large. 

10.  For  security  against  annoyance,  1.  Se- 
paration as  between  the  annoying  and  the  sus- 
ceptible classes.  2.  Intermixture  of  guardian 
elders.  3.  Near  vicinity  and  general  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  with 
reference  to  the  .several  classes  of  the  governed 
■ — the  result  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  build- 
ing, a.s  above.  4.  Infirmary  Huts,  moveable 
Wateh-llouses,  and  other  Peculium  huts  and 
cotlage.v,  allotted  to  the  clas.ses  rendered  by 
aye  or  pa.st  prosperity  peculiarly  su.sccptible  of 
annoyance.  5.  The  insane  consigned  to  a set 
of  api'iropriate  establi.sliments.  (See  Ch.  xi.) 

Concealment  (occasional)  i.  e.  security  from 
observation — circumferential  screens  occasion- 
ally interposed  between  tlic  governing  body 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  governed 
cla.«scs  all  round.  (See  Cb.  iii.) 

11.  Security  as  again.st  the  violent  and  rc- 
fr.actory  among  the  governed  classes. — 1.  Be- 
tween the  central  lodye,  (the  proposed  station 
of  the  governing  body,)  and  the  surrounding 
divisions  occupied  by  tlie  governed,  an  annu- 
hir  area  interposed. — '2.  Intermixture  of  guar- 
dian eldcr.s  with  the  dangerous  classes, asbefore. 

12.  For  distinctness  in  point  of  education, 
6cp.a.ration  (as  above)  as  between  the  non- 


adult and  the  adult,  and,  among  the  non-adult, 
as  between  the  apprentice  and  the  cominy-and- 
yoiny  stock  ; and,  among  the  apprentice-stock, 
as  between  the  indigenou-s  and  the  extraneous 
— coming  in  after  a certain  age. 

13.  For  appropriate  care,  the  insane  in  an 
establishment  by  themselve.s — or  with  distinct 
establishments  for  distinct  classes.  For  ap- 
propriate care  and  education,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  a set  of  appropriate  establishments  ; 
likewise  the  non-adult  of  those  born  blind ; or, 
if  ill  a common  industry-house,  collected  into 
groups,  large  enough  to  aftbrd,  each  of  them, 
full  employment  to  an  appropriate  tutor. 

14.  For  the  Union  of  matrimonial  society 
with  decency,  separation,  combined  with  ap- 
propriate ayyreyation.  In  tlie  bed  stayes  of  the 
married  ward,  double  cells  each  for  a married 
couple,  formed  by  high  partitions,  and  alter- 
nating with  cells  of  the  same  dimension,  each 
holding  four  small  children  (feet  to  feet)  of 
the  innocent  and  imobserviiig  age, say  from  two 
to  four,  five,  or  six,  (see  the  plate  annexed.) 

15.  For  exemption  from  annoyance  combined 
with  family  society,  power  of  choosing  an  in- 
mate, given  to  the  occupant  of  each  peculium 
abode. — (See  Book  iv.  Pauper  Comforts.) 

Vicinity — General  principle  with  regard  to 
arrangement,  as  between  class  and  class,  in 
point  of  vicinity.  Next  to  every  class,  from 
which  any  inconvenience  is  to  be  apprehended, 
station  a class  unsusceptible  of  that  inconveni- 
ence. Examples  : 1.  Next  to  raving  lunatics, 
or  persons  of  profliyate  conversation,  place  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  if  (included  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment, and)  separated  as  to  sight.  2. 
Next  to  prostitutes,  and  other  loose  women, 
place  the  aged  women.  3.  Within  view  of 
the  abodes  of  the  blind,  place  melancholy  and 
silent  lunatics,  or  the  shockingly  deformed.  4. 
Next  to  each  married  couple  (as  before)  place 
at  bed-time  a set  of  children  under  the  age  of 
observation.  Barrier-Ward — a ward  inter- 
posed for  making  the  separation  tlie  more 
perfect  between  a ward  occupied  by  a cla.ss 
considered  as  noisome  or  danyerous,  and  an- 
other considered  as  susceptible:  classc.s  that, 
for  one  or  other  of  the  above  purposes,  require 
separation  as  between  class  and  class. 

Annoyance,  the  great  source  of  discomfort 
in  the  existing  poor-house.s — overbalancing  the 
comfort  from  fare  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
independent  state.  This  discomfort  may  to 
a certainty  be  banished  altogether  from  the  pro- 
posed industry-houses.  (See  Ch.  iii.  Build- 
inysand  Land;  and  Book  iv.  Pauper  Co  .mfort.s.) 

A separate  establishment  not  necessary,  as 
against  moral  corruption,  since,  in  an  industry- 
house  of  the  proposed  form,  separation  may, 
as  to  this  or  any  other  purpose,  be  as  perfect 
in  the  same  establishment,  as  between  two 
establishments  ever  so  widelj'  distant. 

Chap.  III.  Build inys  and  Land.  Sect.  I. 
Size,  number,  and  distribution  of  the  Industry- 
houses. — Number  of  paupers  of  all  ages,  at  tho 
opening  of  the  institution,  say  five  hundred 
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thousand:  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  apprentice  stock,  live 
hundred  thousand  more,  at  which  period  the 
accumulation  ceases:  effluents  ov  Mers 

equalling  the  ivffluents  or  meomers.  (See  Book 
V,  Cli.  i.  Population  expected.) — Jv  umber  to 
a" house  two  thousand — number  of  houses  at 
the  opening,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty:  at  the 
twenty-one  year’s  end,  five  hundred.  N umber 
of  spots  therefore  to  be  marked  out  for  indus- 
try-houses, five  hundred : whereof  at  the  out- 
set two  hundred  and  fifty  full,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vacant. — Average  distance  accord- 
ingly between  house  and  house  10|  miles:  viz. 
the  side  of  the  square,  of  wliich  four  contiguous 
houses  occupy  the  angles.  Distance  of  the 
remotest  part  of  eaeh  industry-house  district 
from  the  house,  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
exact  equality  of  distribution,  7 A miles  : being 
the  semi-diameter  of  a circle  circumscribing 
that  square. — Distances  upon  the  supposition 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  miles  fifteen 
and  10|.  Reasons  of  the  above  arrangement 
■ — The  larger  the  houses  the  fewer ; and  the 
fewer,  the  farther  asunder.  But  the  fewer 
the  better,  especially  on  the  score  of  expense, 
for  the  company ; partly  on  account  of  there 
being  the  fewer,  p»artly,  (as  will  be  seen,)  on 
account  of  there  being  the  larger : the  more, 
however,  the  better  for  the  paupers,  and  others 
resorting  to  the  houses  : partly  because  the  dis- 
tance is  less  between  house  and  house,  partly 
because  it  is  the  less  between  each  house,  aud 
that  part  of  the  country  which  is  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  any  house.  The  number  of 
the  houses  being  given,  the  more  equal  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  spots  the  better,  because  the 
maximum  of  the  distance  between  house  and 
house  is  the  less,  as  also  between  any  part  of 
tlie  country  and  the  nearest  house. 

Advantages  from  having  the  houses  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  thenc  e from  having  them  few. 
1.  Saving  in  the  article  of  salaries,  in  the  in- 
stance of  such  offleers  of  which  there  must  be 
one  to  each  house,  be  the  house  ever  so  small; 
yet  not  more  than  one,  be  the  house  ever  so 
large — such  as  governor,  matron,  medical  cura- 
tor, chaplain,  &c.*  2.  Ditto,  in  regard  to  sub- 
ordinates, where  the  whole  of  a man’s  time 
must  be  paid  for,  thougli  there  is  business  for 
no  more  than  a part : the  smaller  the  estab- 
lishments, the  oftener  this  loss  may  come  to  be 
repeated.  3.  Saving  in  the  article  of  building, 
in  the  instance  of  such  apartments,  of  which 
there  must  be  one  for  each  of  the  officers. — 
Bedchamber  at  any  rate,  if  no  other.  4.  Ditto 
in  regard  to  such,  of  which  there  must  be  one, 
at  any  rate,  for  each  house,  viz.  Inspector’s 
Lodge  or  Officers’  Common  Room  in  the  cen- 
tre, Kitchen,  Surgeon’s  Room,  Chapel,  &c. 
5.  Ditto  in  respect  to  a walled  yard  attached 
to  the  strong  ward.f  6.  Ditto  in  respect  to 


* For  an  exemplification  by  calculations,  see  the 
note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

+ See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


utensils  necessary  to  every  house,  but  which 
need  not  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  houses:  such  as  clocks,  house- 
door  lamps,  ladders,  &c.  7.  Saving  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  vessels,  the  proportion  of  matter  to  ca- 
pacity diminishing  as  the  vessels  are  enlarged  • 
as  in  kitchen  boilers.  8.  Advantage  in  respect 
of  the  faculty  of  carrying  the  division  of  labour 
to  the  higher  pitch,  the  greater  the  stock  of 
hands.  9,  10.  Advantages  by  making  pur- 
chases, and  saving  refuse  of  all  kinds  on  a large 
scale.  11.  Advantage  in  respect  of  the  secu- 
rity for  good  management,  by  attracting  the 
gi’cater  share  of  public  notice  and  attention : 
e.gr.  on  the  'gs.vtoftrarel.lcrs,topographers,&.c. 
— See,  as  to  all  these  points,  the  next  Chapter 
' Book  vi.  Ch.  i. — and  Pauper  Systems  com- 
pared. 

Advantages  from  having  the  houses  as  near 
: to  one  another  as  may  be  : — I.  To  the  pauper 
community.  1.  The  distance  the  less  for  the 
sick  to  walk,  or  be  carried  to  the  house.  2.  So, 
for  all  classe.s,  in  visiting  their  friends  in  their 
native  parishes,  or  other  places  of  prior  resi- 
dence, within  the  district.  3.  So,  for  out-of- 
employ hands  to  go  to  the  house  for  employ- 
ment. II. — To  the  self-maintaining  poor — 

The  less  time  and  labour  consumed  in  making 
use  of  the  nearest  house,  in  its  several  qualities 
of,  1.  Employment-Register-Officc.  2.  Cha- 
ritable Loan  Office.  3.  Frugality  Bank.  4. 
Superannuation  Annuity  Bank.  5.  Widow 
Annuity  Bank.  6.  Charitable  Ibemittance 
Office.  7.  Frugality  Inn.  8.  Frugal  Con- 
veyance Stage.  9.  And  in  visiting  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  Imise.  1 0.  Stages  likewise  the 
shorter,  as  between  house  and  house,  in  the 
character  of  frugality  inns  and  frugal  convey- 
ance houses  on  long  journies.  III.^ — To  the 
Company,  in  respect  of  journies  for  transferring 
the  transferable  part  of  the  stock  of  hands  to 
I situations  where  provision  is  cheap,  or  the  de- 
I mand  for  labour  in  general,  or  for  a particular 
species  of  labour,  high.  IV. — In  the  character 
of  Poor  Debtors'  Pass  Houses,  and  Delinquents' 
Pass  Houses,  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  thing  to  be  desired  is,  that  between 
house  and  house  the  distance  shall  not  be  greater 
tlian  a man,  or  even  a woman,  of  the  labouring 
class  can  corrveniently  travel  on  foot  without 
baiting:  nor,  from  any  place  to  the  nearest 
industry  house,  so  great  but  that  he  or  she  may 
travel  to  and  fro  in  the  course  of  the  day  with- 
out sleeping. 

Section  II.  Plan  of  an  Industry  House,  with 
its  AppuHenances.' — I’oints  to  be  attended  to 
on  this  occasion.  I.  Health  ; depending  on, 
1.  Freedom  from  damp.  2.  Facility  of  venti- 
lation. 3.  Security  against  the  spread  of  in- 
fection— thence  occasional  faculty  of  separa- 
tion. II.  CoJiFOiiT  ; depending  on,  4.  Exemp- 
tion from  excessive  cold.  5. — Heat.  — Bad 

smells.  7. — Noise.  8. — Observation  of  supe- 
riors, when  not  necessary.  III.  Industry  ; 
depending  (as  far  as  the  building  is  concerned) 
011,9. — ^ize.  10. — Form.  11. — Dimensions', 
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—and  12.  thewholebuilding, 

and  of  each  apartment,  according  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  business  carried  on  in  it.  1 3.  Compact- 
ness,i.e. distance  between  apartment  and  apart- 
ment throiighont — the  shorter  the  better — as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  work,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hooh-keephuj,  (in  which  is  included  the 
keeping  account  of  work  ;)  and  that  the  whole 
establishment  may  be  surveyed  by  the  princi- 
pal manager,  and  orders  given,  and  answers 
received  by  him,  from  etcrji  part  of  it  tcithout 
chaiKji;  of  place,  IV.  Wokality;  in  as  far 
as  d.e])ends  upon,  V.  Discirm.NE : for  the  per- 
fection of  which  there  should  be,  14.  Universal 
ira/isparoiC!/.  15.  Simultaneous  inspcctnhilitij 
at  all  proper  times.  16.  On  the  part  of  the 
inspectors,  the  faculty  of  being  visible  or  inrl- 
sib/e  at  pleasure.  17.  On  the  part  of  the 
building,  faculty  of  affording  sc2)anttioii,  as 
between  class  and  class,  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand,  as  detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  18. 
hleansof  ,sn_/L’  ciisto(lj/,h\  relation  to  the  dangcr- 
OKS  and  other  dhnputable  classes.  19.  Subser- 
viency to  the  purpose  of  preventing  intrusion 
of  pruhUiited  cowpany.  20.  Giving  miruiiiy 
of  the  approach  of  apprehended  intruders.  21. 
Pie  venting  the  introduction  of  prohibit  ed  ar- 
ikles — such  as  spirituous  liquors,  gunpo'wder, 
arms,  Ac.  VI.  Reception  and  Accommodation 
q/' Visiters.  VII.  t<afet y cojalnst  Yin^.  VIII. 
kinbserciency  to  ike  Erercisc  q/' Devotion.  IX. 
Economy.  E.ipense  as  small  as  possible  in  com- 
parison to  use:  degree  of  u.se  being  measured 
by  degree  of  sub.serviency  to  the  several  pur- 
poses above-mentioned. 

All  the  above  points  provided  for,  and  the 
prineipal  of  them  to  a degree  of  absolute  per- 
fection, by  a plan  of  architecture,  governed  by 
a new  and  simple  principle — the  central  in- 
spection principle.  General  form,  ciroi/Irtr;  or, 
for  cheapne.ss,  circularly  poliyonal — say  in 
twelve  sides  or  cants,  each  constituting  a 
‘sision  of  the  building : each  division  divided 
in  height  into  five  stories,  viz.  two  long  or 
irhole  floors,  alternating  with  two  short  or  nar- 
o-ow  floors,  and  a ycdlery  above,  divided  into 
si.x  stages,  rising  one  above  another. — Ward, 
the  name  of  an  occasional  division,  adjusted  in 
its  dimensions  to  the  population  of  the  class  to 
which  it  is  allotted.  The  gorerned,  (the  pau- 
pers of  all  ages  and  classes)  occupying  the 
several  divi.sions  at  the  circumference ; the 
gor(rnors,{thc  officers,)  the  central  part, termed 
the  Lodge,  or  Inspection  Lodge.  (See  the  plate 
annexed.)  Any  part  capable  of  being  with- 
drawn from  iii-speetion  at  any  time,  for  com- 
fort, decency,  Ac.,  by  circumferential  screens, 
liarallel  to  the  outer  front  of  the  division,  and 
up  to  the  height  to  which  it  reaches,  closing 
the  inner  front. 

At  the  time  of  divine  service,  a stage,  on 
vhich  are  placed  the  pidjdt.  reading-dcsl;, 
clerk's  desk,  and  communion  table,  lets  down 
through  the  ceiling  upon  the  floor  of  the  lodge. 
Balanced  by  counterpoises  all  round,  a mode- 
rate force  is  sufficient  to  raise  or  lower  it. 


The  under  surface  of  the  stage,  in  form  of  a 
flattish  dome,  constitutes,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
the  ceiling  of  the  lodge.  The  descent  of  this 
dome  discloses  a set  of  circular  scats  above, 
serving  as  a gallery  for  chapel  visiters.  The 
pauper  congregation  are  ranged,  at  the  inner 
front  of  their  several  divisions,  on  a set  of  forms, 
backed  by  the  circumferential  screens,  which 
keep  the  implements  of  work  out  of  siglit.  An 
interval  of  two  feet  all  round,  above  the  top  of 
the  circumferential  screens,  serves  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  light. 

Means  of  Ventilation.  1.  Between  the 
lodge  and  the  divisions  all  round,  an  anmdar 
veil  covered  by  an  opening  .sky-light,  and  clear 
from  top  to  bottom,  e.xcept  in  as  far  as  occu- 
pied by  the  staircase,  and  the  two  stories  of 
landing-place  or  gallery  all  round,  for  commu- 
nication between  the  staircase  and  the  several 
divisions.  This  well  will  maintain  a draught 
of  air  from  the  several  stories  of  windows  all 
round  (five  in  number)  whenever  they  are  open, 
as  a chimney  does  from  a door.  2.  Chains  of 
ventilation  tubes,  running  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  each  division. — Conceive  a square 
tube,  (like  that  used  for  conducting  rain  water 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a house,)  running 
through  the  building,  at  bottom  piercing  the 
floor  of  the  lowe.st  level  or  ground  story,  at  top 
piercing  the  roof.  On  the  ground  story,  con- 
ceive a few  inches  of  this  tube  cut  away,  from 
the  ceiling  downward.  This  discontinuance 
will  give  room  for  that  part  of  the  air  injured 
by  respiration,  which  being  the  lightest,  tends 
to  occupy  the  top  of  the  room,  (viz.  the  azote') 
to  escape  through  the  ceiling,  at  the  part  where 
the  tube  recommences : and  (the  height  at 
which  the  tube  opens  being  so  much  above  the 
height  of  a man  standing  in  the  room)  will  not 
incommode  any  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  blast. 
An  equal  part,  and  no  more,  is  cut  away,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  room  immediately  above  ; 
where,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  foul  air 
issuingfrom  the  room  below  will  not  be  breathed 
over  again  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
room  ; not  being  discharged  into  it,  but  at  a 
height  considerably  above  that  of  their  mouths. 
Another  chain,  the  converse  of  the  above,  for 
carrying  off  the  heavy  part  of  the  foul  air,  (viz. 
the  carbonic  acid ;)  the  interruptions  being  in 
this  ca.se  towards  the  floor,  instead  of  being 
towai’ds  the  ceiling,  as  in  the  former  case. 

One  division,  allotted  for  officers’  private 
apartments,  is  exhibited  in  the  draught  : five 
v/iolc  floors,  as  in  an  ordinary  house.  Out  of 
the  interior  jiart  of  it  is  taken  the  only  stair- 
case : out  of  the  annular  well,  the  galleries 
forming  the  communication  between  the  apart- 
ments and  the  staircase.  In  the  central  part, 
the  lowest  floor  a little  lower  than  in  the  cir- 
cumferential, for  the  sake  of  getting  two  floors 
of  store-room  under  the  lodge. 

The  height  of  the  central  lodge  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan,  fourteen  feet,  and  capable 
of  being  increased,  a gallery  (not  exhibited  in 
the  draught)  extending  all  round  to  a breadth 
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limited  by  the  circumferonce  of  the  dome, 
would  on  week  days  afford  a commodious  sta- 
tion for  anv  number  of  clerks,  and  on  Sundays 
would  add'  to  the  accommodation  of  chapel 
Tisitcrs.  Should  any  deficiency  of  light  be 
perceived  in  the  lodge,  a supply  might  be  ob- 
tained by  lining  the  interior  boundary  of  the 
gallery  on  the  outside  here  and  there  with 
jiieccs  of  looking-glass,  by  which  the  light, 
coining  through  the  windows  of  the  upper  or 
gallery  floor  of  the  divisions  all  around,  might 
be  reflected  down  into  such  parts  of  the  lodge 
as  it  would  not  otherwise  reach ; and  by  the 
same  means  some  parts  of  the  upper  jloor  or 
gallery  all  around  might  be  rendered  visible  to 
some  parts  of  the  lodge,  to  which  they  would 
not  present  any  direct  view. — Means  whereby 
the  lodge,  notwithstanding  the  centrality  of  its 
situation,  might  at  all  times  be  subjected  to 
any  degree  of  ventilation  that  would  be  re- 
quired.— Two  hollow  trunks,  leading  from  the 
outside  of  the  building,  through  the  radial 
passage,  one  on  each  side  the  door-way,  foi'm- 
ing  each  of  them  at  its  surface  a seat,  skirting 
the  passage  the  whole  of  its  length.  Entering 
the  lodge,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  they 
terminate  each  in  a hollow  pilaster  ; from  this 
pilaster  the  air  may  be  discharged  either  at  a 
height  appi’oaching  that  of  the  ceiling  (as  in 
the  chain  of  ventilation-tubes  for  the  apart- 
ments in  the  circumference)  or  at  any  lesser 
elevation,  by  means  of  apertures  opening  or 
closing  at  pleasure.  Continued  up  through  the 
chapel-visiters’  gallery,  they  would  affbrd  ven- 
tilation to  that  part.  In  general  a sufficient 
current  would  be  kept  up  by  difference  of  tem- 
perature : but  in  a hot  season,  and  a stagnant 
atmosphere,  the  current  might  be  accelerated 
or  produced  by  the  action  of  any  one  of  a va- 
riety of  machines,  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description  here. 

The  same  room  for  all  purposes — work, 
meal,  and  sleep.  Lodging  is  thus  afforded  with 
scarce  any  addition  to  the  expense.* — Accom- 
modation fov  sleeping. — I.  Single  Bed-places  ; 
i.  e.  places  for  single  persons  of  all  ages,  from 
about  six  years  old  upwards.  (See  the  plate.) 
— A range  of  bed-stages,  or  frames,  in  a line, 
running  along  each  of  the  side-walls  of  each 
room,  as  shown  in  the  ground  plan ; the  head 
towards  the  wall.  Each  bed-stage  six  feet  in 
width,  and  from  six  feet  and  a half  to  five  feet 
and  a half  in  length  : the  longest  where  the 

_ * Systems  which  afford  work  alone,  or  work  and 
diet  without  lodging,  exclude  from  relief  those 
whose  homes  are  too  far  distant,  and  the  homeless 
classes,  whose  need  of  relief  is  the  most  urgent. 
W ant  of  a home  is  the  result  of  extreme  poverty  in 
any  of  the  classes:  but  there  are  some  to  which  it 
is  essential,  others  to  which  it  is  more  particularly 
incident. — Examples.  — 1.  Children  deserted  by 
both  parents.  2,  Orphans  (fatherless  and  mother- 
less.) 3.  Foundlings.  4.  Bastards.  5.  Strange 
hands.  (?.  Stigmatized  hands.  7.  Suspected  hands. 
11.  Unavowed  employment  hands.  9.  Beggars. 
10.  Unchaste  hands.  11.  Disbanded  hands. 


room  is  broadest ; some  holding  three  persons, 
others  four,  with  a partition  between  every 
two  persons : height  at  the  head,  the  width  of 
two  boards  ; (a  little  less  than  two  feet)  slop- 
ing down  to  the  breadth  of  one  board  at  the 
feet ; (a  little  less  than  one  foot.)  Room  in 
width  for  each  person — in  a stage  holding 
three,  twenty-four  inches  ; — in  a stage  holding 
four,  eighteen  inches : (seamen  have  but  four- 
teen.) Each  bed-stage,  being  furnished  (as  in 
the  plate)  with  a counterpoise  at  two  or  each 
of  the  four  corners,  might  draw  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  day-time,  to  leave  the  space  below 
clear.  But  if  reversed,  it  would  form  a table 
for  working  at,  or  any  other  purpose ; the 
extra-depth,  which  would  be  in  the  way  of  the 
knees,  being  got  rid  of,  by  doubling  up  on 
hinges : by  means  of  a few  cords  remaining  con- 
stantly attached,  the  beds  and  bedding  would 
pack  up  within  the  frame  : the  stand,  composed 
of  two  horses  crossing  one  another,  and  turn- 
ing round  a common  upright  (the  horizontal 
section  of  it  being  represented  by  an  X)  would 
be  nearly  flat  when  the  legs  of  X were  brought 
close,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  the  stand 
away  at  bed-time,  when  not  thus  employed. 
The  partitions  furnished  with  proper  stands, 
might  form  each  of  them  a bench  to  sit  upon 
at  table  ; or  two  together  might  form  a narrow 
table.  Various  means  of  adapting  the  articles 
in  question  to  these  changes  may  be  conceived  ; 
the  particularizing  them  would  require  more 
room  than  can  be  spared.  II.  Double  or 
MARRIED  Bed-stages.  (See  the  plate.)  Each 
four  feet  in  width,  bounded  by  a moveable 
partition  or  screen  on  each  side,  six  feet  and  a 
half  high. — Alternating  with  these  married 
bed  stages,  sets  of  children’s  bed  stages,  for 
children  of  an  innocent  and  unobserving  age  : — 
say  from  two  to  six  years : each  for  two  rows 
of  children,  lying  feet  to  feet : breadth,  in 
some,  for  two  children  in  a row,  in  others, 
for  three.  In  the  two  opposite  ranges,  in 
the  same  room,  the  alternation  should  be  so 
managed,  as  that  each  couple  should  have 
for  its  opposite  neighbours — ^not  another  mar- 
ried couple — but  a set  of  children.  In  the  day- 
time, these  high  partitions  serve  for  the  cir- 
cumferential screens,  employed  as  above  at 
chapel-times,  and  at  other  times  (still  in  the 
same  circumferential  situation)  as  anti-inspec- 
tion screens,  in  vacation  hours. — When  not  in 
use,  they  stow  away  in  the  radial  direction, 
close  and  parallel  to  the  radial  walls. — tor 
the  sets  of  cribs  for  infants,  see  the  plate,  and 
see  Ch.  ix.  Child-nursing. 

Infirmary.  Persons  labouring  under  infir- 
mities neither  noisome  nor  contagious,  are 
lodged  in  the  uppermost  or  gallery  floor ; a 
person  labouring  under  an  infirmity  either  noi- 
some or  contagious,  occupies  to  himself  an  in- 
f rmary  hut.  Description  of  an  infirmary  hut.  A 
cube  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Width  of  the  door, 
three  feet : width  of  the  bed,  three  or  four 
feet ; space  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  one 
foot.  The  door  close-fitted  and  well  listed : 
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particularly  at  the  side  by  which  it  hangs  on 
the  door-case.  As  the  door  opens,  it  forms  a 
screen  to  the  head  of  the  patient,  defending 
him  against  the  blast.  On  the  inside,  a thin 
board,  as  long  as  the  door  is  wide,  fastened  to 
the  top  of  it,  making  with  the  plane  of  the 
door  an  angle  greater  than  a right  angle,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  up  towards  tlio  ceiling 
such  of  the  air  as,  at  the  opening  of  the  door, 
comes  in  above.  To  weaken  the  reverberation 
of  the  blast,  opposite  the  door,  an  oval  hole, 
closed  by  a well-fitted  and  listed  shutter,  play- 
ing loosely  on  a pin  on  which  it  is  hung,  and 
loaded  a little  at  the  bottom,  that  it  may  the 
more  effectually  overcome  the  friction,  and  re- 
place itself  in  a position  exactly  vertical ; — the 
fresh  air,  as  it  comes  in  at  the  door,  pushes 
before  it,  and  pushes  out  at  the  aperture,  a 
part  of  the  air  which  it  finds  in  the  room,  and 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  vent  thus  given  to  it, 
■u'ould  reverberate  upon  the  bed.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  patient,  as  he  lies  in  his  bed, a small 
window,  not  opening,  but  closely  caulked. 
The  bedstead  on  feet,  one  foot  and  a half  above 
the  ground.  On  each  side,  and  at  the  feet,  a 
flap,  running  the  whole  length,  and  reaching 
to  the  ground,  turning  by  hinges  on  the  bed- 
stead. For  warmth,  the  flaps  are  turned  up, 
and  occupy  a vertical  position,  enclosing  the 
patient  as  it  were  in  a box,  and  keeping  the 
bed-clothes  from  being  undesiguedly  thrown 
off:  for  coolness,  they  let  down.  The  ceiling, 
instead  of  being  flat,  coves  a little  in  two  slopes, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  roof : at  top 
thej^  do  not  meet  in  an  angle,  but  in  a narrow 
plane,  say  a foot  wide  ; in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  an  aperture,  say  about  two  feet  in 
length,  closed  by  a slider,  to  let  out  the  foul  .air 
occasionally  at  the  top,  moi’e  or  less  frequently, 
according  to  the  temperature.  Tlie  conver- 
gcscence  of  the  roof,  which  may  take  place  in 
two  directions  only,  or  in  all  four,  enables  the 
blast  to  sweep  out  the  air  the  more  clearly  ; 
there  being  no  corners  where  it  can  lurk  unex- 
])elled.  For  ecjiuditij  of  teoiperature,  the  out- 
side covering  thatch:  unless  any  apprehension 
should  be  entertained  of  its  harbouring  infec- 
tious vapour,  in  which  case  tUimj  or  slating 
must  be  employed  instead.  The  door  clogged 
by  a counterpoise,  to  ensure  the  shutting  of  it, 
and  to  Tuoderate  and  equalise  the  blast  pro- 
duced by  opening  it.  In  cold  weather,  to  close 
it  more  effectually  at  bottom,  a roller  hanging 
loosely  by  the  woollen  cloth  by  Avhich  it  is 
covered.  When  not  occupied  as  an  infirmary, 
each  hut  would  make  a comfortable  abode  for 
two  persons,  at  bed  and  meal  times.  By  put- 
ting four  together,  four  walls  out  of  the  six- 
teen, or  by  putting  together  two,  one  wall  out 
of  the  eight  might  be  saved,  a.s  in  this  figure,  in 
Avhich  the  situation  of  tlie  door 
is  marked  by  the  short  line  : — 
but,  on  the  quadruple  plan,  the 
benefit  of  the  vent  for  the  blast 
of  the  door  is  sacrificed.  In  as 
far  as  noisomeness  is  the  sole  ground  of  seques- 


tration (as  in  bad  venereal  cases)  the  quadruple 
plan  may  be  as  good  as  the  double  or  single; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  double  plan, 
at  least,  should  not  be  upon  a par  with  the 
single,  even  in  the  most  infectious  fevers.* 
Section  III.  Approach  and  out-lying  Cot- 
tages.— The  approach,  an  avenue  bounded  by 
parallel  walls;  each  wall  serving  as  .a support 
or  back  to  a p>ent-hoiise  roof,  supported  in  front 
by  slender  posts,  forming  thus  a sort  of  covered 
walk  or  corridor,  tiled  or  thatched,  paved  with 
brick  or  stone,  according  to  the  country.  The 
same  Avail  forming  one  of  the  bound, arics  of  a 
line  of  out-lijhuj  huts  or  cottages.  The  door  of 
each  cottage  opening  into  the  corridor : a small 
windoAv,  either  at  the  top  of  the  door,  or  in  the 
AAmll  opposite.  Between  door  and  door,  a bench 
for  the  customers  to  the  Industry-house,  in  its 
quality  of  Etnployment-Intelligence-Ojjice : over 
the  benches  the  scries  of  Employment-Gazettes 
pasted  against  the  aauiII.  (Sec  Book  iii.  Ch. 

i.  Employment  secured.)  No  cooking  being  to 
be  performed  in  any  of  these  huts,  each  con- 
sisting of  but  a single  room,  on  a plan  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Infirmary  Huts,  they 
might  be  Avarmed  hy  a flue  running  through  the 
line  of  them,  as  in  hot  houses.i' 

Uses  of  the  A ten  ue.  This  the  only  approach 
— no  introduction  by  stealth — neither  ingress 
nor  egress  for  any  one  Avithout  his  being  ex- 
posed, to  scrutiny,  the  Avhole  length  of  the 
avenue.  Occasional  barrier  across  the  avenue 


* Advantages  from  the  transfer  of  the  place  of 
sick-rclief,  from  an  hospital  on  the  common  plan 
to  a comp.any’s  Industry  house. — 1.  In  contagious 
cases,  separate  huts  as  above.  (See  Aikin  on  Hos- 
pitals.)— 2.  In  cases  requiring  confinement, con/i«c- 
ment  more  effectually  ensured;  a point  found  to  be 
attended  with  gre.at  difficulty  in  the  government 
hospitals. — .3.  Exercise  suitr.ble  to  convalescents, 
(whether  mere  exercise,  or  in  the  Av.ay  of  profit- 
yielding  employment,)  facilitated  by  the  stock  and 
personal  strength  of  the  house. — 4.  Airing,  in  ad- 
dition to  exercise,  facilitated  by  the  same  means. 
— .5.  Habits  of  industry  thus  maintained  without 
relaxation. — G.  Saving,  (to  the  company,)  by  ex- 
clusion of  cases  of  pretended  sickness,  and  conval- 
escence purposely  protracted. — Profit  by  the  work. 

T Estimate  of  the  c.vpcnse  per  hut,  on  the  above 
plans : 

seven-feet  cube,  ciglit-fcet  cutjo. 


,£  s.  d.  £■  s.  d. 

1.  On  the  single  plan  11  I4  0 1 1 .5  0 

2.  On  the  double  plan  7 I.*!  0 10  10 

3.  On  the  quadnqile 

pl.an  - --  GIGO  8170 

4.  On  the  running  plan 

for  the  outlying 

cottages  - - 61G0  8170 


E.vcept  the  first  and  hast  in  the  line,  which 
would  be  as  on  the  double  plan. 


N.  B.  Chimney  and  fire-pl.ace  are  not  included: 
the  most  advantageou.s  mode  of  Avarming,  for 
cases  ],  2,  and  .3,  not  having  been  determined^on: 
but  Avill  be  in  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  i‘eeunwry  Esti- 
mates. 
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at  one  or  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the  promis- 
cuous influx  of  the  employment-seeking  hands. 

In  the  corridor,  the  bedridden  and  infant 
part  of  the  population  might  receive  air  and 
exercise  on  a rainy  Sunday,  by  being  drawn  on 
droshkics  (a  vehicle  in  use  in  Russia,  consisting 
of  a board  mounted  on  wheels)  by  the  stout 
part  of  the  cliildren  of  their  own  sex ; the 
non-existence  of  windows  towards  the  avenife, 
would  preserve  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
cottages  from  being  incommoded  by  the  noise 
and  promiscuous  resort  of  the  Emjjloyment- 
secking  hands : and  if,  on  this  or  any  other  ac- 
count, it  were  an  object  at  any  time  to  cut  off 
such  communication  altogether,  the  access  of 
those  visiters  might  be  confined  to  hours  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  were  at  their 
employments  in  the  house. 

Section  IV.  Means  of  Separation.  Uncommu- 
nicating floors  in  each  division,  three  out  of  the 
five : each  short  floor  communicating  with  the 
long  floor  immediately  underneath  it.  Divi- 
sions, eleven  out  of  the  twelve : the  twelfth 
being  reserved  for  the  officers : three,  multi- 
plied by  eleven,  gives  thirty-three  uncomrau- 
nicating  apartments.  Three  and  thirty  classes 
may  thus  be  kept  in  a state  of  perfect  and  con- 
stant separation  from  each  other,  yet  all  of 
them  constantly  present  to  tlie  officers  in  the 
lodge. . Between  whatever  classes  a separation 
is  kept  in  the  house,  it  must  be  equally  kept 
up  without  the  house : the  land  must,  there- 
fore, be  separated  into  loards,  as  well  as  the 
house.  Between  class  and  class,  the  barriers 
will  be  constituted  by  roads,  not  to  be  crossed 
by  either  class,  nor  to  be  made  use  of  as  roads 
by  both  at  the  same  time.  Barrier  against 
strangers,  a double  fence  all  round : the  space 
between  fence  and  fence  a belt  planted  with 
Avood.  It  may  be  termed  the  sequestration  belt. 
The  land  divisions  radiating  in  continuation 
of  the  house  divisions  : the  house  not  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  land,  that  the  land  divisions 
may  be  equal  as  well  as  the  house  divisions  ; 
or  if  one  ward  requires  less  land  than  another, 
the  land  division  may,  on  that  side,  be  so  much 
the  shorter,  and  the  house  so  much  the  nearer 
to  the  extremity  of  the  land. 

Difficulty  of  framing  the  conception  to  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  central-inspec- 
tion plan,  and  of  the  effects  it  would  have  upon 
the  management. — If  in  a building  on  this  plan, 
anything  of  disorder  is  supposed,  it  must  be, 
because  though  in  Avords,  the  adoption  of  it 
may  have  been  admitted,  the  state  of  things 
that  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  it,  is  not 
present  to  the  mind.  The  disorder  supposed 
is  supposed  to  be  out  of  sight,  which  in  fact  it 
never  could  be.  From  the  want  of  this  advan- 
tage, proceeds  that  anxiety,  the  intensity,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  incfficacy,  of  which  is 
apparent  in  every  page  of  the  rules  and  or- 
ders that  one  sees.  “ Oficei's  frequently  to  go 
into  the  wards — ^frequently  to  hear  complaints 
-pinaster  frequently  to  go  into  every  ward,  and 
inspect  the  persons  therein,  on  a particular  day 


of  the  week  especially — Twice  a-wcek  the  matron 
to  inspect  every  part  of  the  house — Ea  upers  to 
be  kept  clean — Officers  frequently  to  take  a view 
of  them — Paupers  to  come  down  into  the  dining- 
hall  to  be  mustered  and  employed — doors  to  be 
locked,  that  they  may  not  harbour  in  the  icards 
in  the  day  time — Nurse-children  frequently  to 
be  visited— 07ice  a-raonth  at  least— Appi-entices 

frequently  to  he  visited  by  the  Messenger.'^ 

This,  from  the  regulations  of  one  of  tlie  first- 
rate  Poor-Houses— All  this  an  attempt— and 
that,  probably,  in  a great  degi’ee,  an  unavail- 
ing one — to  effect  by  great  exertions,  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  Avhat  on  the  central  inspec- 
tion plan  Avould  take  place  of  itself,  Avithout  a 
man’s  stirring  from  his  chair.* 


* Rough  calculations,  to  exemplify  in  a few  of 
the  simplest  instances,  the  expensiveness  of  a set 
of  industry-house  establishments  upon  a small  scale 
(that  of  the  Suffiolk  industry-house  taken  for  an  ex- 
ample, as  being  an  existing  one)  in  comparison  with 
a large  scale,  such  as  that  proposed. — The  proposed 
scale  (two  thousand  to  a house)  may  be  set  doAvn 
as  ten  times  the  magnitude  of  the  Suffolk  scale: 
for  A°  1792,  1780,  and  no  more,  A\'as  the  number 
in  the  nine  Suffolk  houses,  as  per  observation  of 
Mr  Ruggles.  Had  it  been  1800,  tAvo  hundred  to  a 
house. — Numbers  they  Avere  built  for,  or  might 
hold,  3195 — almost  double : — an  excess,  and  thence 
an  extra  expense,  not  to  liaA’e  been  dispensed  Avith 
in  a set  of  unconnected  establishments,  instituted 
and  conducted  hy  independent  authorities,  and  main- 
tained out  of  independent  funds,  since  under  such 
a system  the  overlloAvings  of  one  house  cannot  be 
receiA^ed  into  the  A'acancies  of  any  other. 

I.  Official  EstaUishnent. 

Pay  on  the  tA\m  scales  (salaries  and  board  includ- 
ed) of  four  of  the  officers,  of  Avhich  upon  each  scale 
there  must  be  one,  though  there  need  not  be  more 
than  one  upon  either : viz.  governor,  governess  or 
matron,  ch.aplain,  and  surgeon.  Suffolk  salaries, 
as  per  information  from  the  houses ; board,  Avhere 
alloAA-ed,  estimated  by  supposition,  at  10s.  6d.  a- 
Aveek  for  males,  and  7s.  6d.  a-Aveek  for  females. 
On  the  proposed  plan,  persons  of  superior  talents 
and  education  being  required,  an  augmented  rate 
of  salary  is  alloAved  on  that  account.  Average  of 
Suffolk  yearly  pay — Governor  and  matron  (not 
given  separate)  £91 , 1 6s.  9d. ; ch.aplain,  £32, 1 s.  6d. ; 
surgeon,  £109, 9s. ; — Total,  £233, 7s.  3ffi  Proposed 
pay.  Governor  and  governess  or  matron,  £400  ; 
chaplain,  £100  ; surgeon,  (or  rather  medical  cura- 
tor,) £200 ; totol  £700. 

£ s.  d. 

Amount  of  the  four  salaries,  at 
Suffolk  pay,on  the  Suffolk sc,ale, 
for  one  house  - 233  7 3 

Amount  of  four  salaries  at  Suffiolk 
vay  in  the  Suffiolk  scale,  for  the 
AA'hole  of  South  Britain,  £233, 

7s.  3d.  by  2500,  - - 583,406  5 0 

Amount  of  ditto,  at  Suffiolk  pay, 
on  the  proposed  scale,  for  ditto, 

£233,  /s.  3d.  by  250,  - 503,40  12  6 

Possible  saving,  - - - 525,065  12  6 

Amount  of  ditto,  at  the  proposed 
pay,  on  the  proposed  scale,  175,000  0 0 
Saving  joro/)ose<f  - - 408,406  5 0 
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i Section  V.  Means  of  extension.  First  method 
—If  the  purpose,  for  which  the  extension  is 

II.  Working  and  Airing  Yards  for  Strong  Wards. 

Suppose  on  the  Suffolk  scale,  a £ s.  d. 
square  rood  (having  for  its  side 
a length  of  104  ft.  4 in.)  to  be 
necessary  for  such  a purpose. — ■ 

Amount  of  the  walling  for  one 
house,  as  per  estimate,  208  13  4 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  South  Bri- 
tain, unon  the  Stifloik  scale, 

£208,  l‘3s.  4d.  by  2500,  521, GCG  13  4 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  ditto,  upon 
the  proposed  scale,  if  the  space 
were  not  increased,  £208,  13s. 

4d.hy250,  - - - 52,1GG  13  4 


S.aving  on  this  supposition,  4G0,50O  0 0 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  ditto,  upon 
ditto,  if  the  space  were  increas- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  house — i.  e.  multi- 
plied by  10. — Walling  for  a 
.square  plot  containing  10  roods, 

£GG0,  by  250,  - - 1G5,000  0 0 

Saving  on  this  supposition,  35G,6GG  13  4 

Amount  of  ditto,  for  ditto,  upon 
ditto,  if  the  space  were  to  be 
increased  in  the  proportion  sup- 
posed to  be  necess,ary, — viz. 
doubled. — Walling  for  asqu.are 
plot  containing  2 roods,  £205, 

3s.  4d.  by  250,  - - 73,791  13  4 

Saving  proposed,  - - - 447,875  0 0 

III.  Iiidnstrg  Houses,  exclusive  of  the  strong-ward 
yards. 

Average  expense  per  house,  upon 
the  Suffolk  plan  (as  per  infor- 
m.ation  from  the  houses)  — ■ 
building  alone,  exclusive  of  fit- 
ting, furnishing,  and  stocking, 
at  the  low  prices  of  those  times,  4111  2 3 
Expense  of  building  for  South 
Britain  upon  the  Suffolk  plan 
((wr/scofc,  £4111, 2s.  by  2500,  10,277,750  0 0 
Expense  per  house,  on  the  pro- 
posed plan  and  scale,  as  per  an- 
nexed draughts,  and  the  esti- 
mate thereon  grounded  (both 
by  Samuel  Bunco,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect to  liis  Majesty’s  nav.al 
xvorks)  the  prices  being  the 
London  ))rices,  A°  1797,  9423  0 0 

Expense  of  building  for  South 
Britain,  upon  the  proposed  plan 
and  scale,  £9428  by  250,  2,.357,000  0 0 

Saving  on  W\e  proposed  plan  and, 
scale,  - - - - 7,920,750  0 0 

In  the  estimate  according  to  the  proposed  pl.an, 
are  not  included,  1.  The  infirmaiy  huts.  2.  The  out- 
lying cottages.  3.  The  sheds,  that  may  he  requi- 
site for  out-house.?.  4.  The  descending  and  ascend- 
ing stage  of  the  chapel,  and  the  benches  above. 
But  the  main  building  holds  considerably  more 
than  the  2000,  exclusive  of  infirmary  huts  and  cot- 
tages ; and  the  amount  of  all  these  articles  together 


wanted,  be  such,  as  a floor  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  house  will  suffice  for,  apply  it  ac- 
cordingly, giving  a proportionable  increase  to 
the  line  of  avenue,  or  outlying  cottages:  for, 
(per  estimate,)  when  once  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  two  thousand  upon  the  central  in- 
spection plan,  outlying  cottages,  at  two  lodgers 
to  a cottage,  may  be  built  at  an  expense  not 
greater  per  head  than  the  expense  of  the  main 
building.  This  plan  of  extension  may  bo  pur- 
sued, so  long  as  there  is  an  assurance  of  a cor- 
respondent number  of  inhabitants,  so  circum- 
stanced, as  that  they  can  be  made  to  do  as 
much  work  in  value,  out  of  the  main  building 
as  in  it : being  employed,  for  example,  partly 
in  out-door  work,  partly  in  such  in-door  and 
sedentary  work,  as  they  may  be  trusted  with, 
and  would  be  capable  of  doing,  in  such  a con- 
fined and  ill-lighted  situation : to  which  may 
be  added,  such  farther  number  for  which  room 
can  be  found  in  the  main  building  at  the  in- 
door working  times.  The  additional  stock  of 
comfort  afforded  by  this  method,  will  be  no 
small  recommendation  to  it. — Second  method, 
by  which  au  extension  may  be  given  to  the 
main  building  to  an  unlimited  amount,  for  any 
purposes  in  relation  to  which  the  benefit  of  the 
central  inspection  principle  is  not  wanted: — 
Before,  and  parallel  to,  that  division  which 
fronts  the  avenue,  add  n projecting  front,  com- 
municating with  the  main  building  by  a nar- 
row passage  : — length  of  the  passage,  such  as 
to  save  the  division  from  having  its  light  ma- 


would  not  equal  the  difference  between  the  London 
prices  of  this  time,  and  the  Suffolk  prices  of  those 
times,  (Sec  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Jislinuctes.y 
Funning  buildings  do  not  belong  to  the  account, 
there  being  nothing  that  can  be  called  farming  iu 
the  Suffolk  establishments 
Savings  recapitulated. — 

£ s.  d. 

1.  Amount  of  annual  saharies, 

&c.,  of  four  of  the  officers,  the 
value  put  into  the  shape  of 
principal  money,  at  five  per 
cent,  to  match  with  the  two 
other  articles, — £408,40G,  5s. 

by  20,  . - - - 8,1G8,125  0 0 

2.  AVorking  and  airing  yards,  for 

strong  wards,  - - 447,875  0 0 

3.  jMaiii  buildings,  - - 7,920,750  0 0 

Total  of  saving  on  these  three 

articles  alone,  - - 1G,53G,750  0 0 

This  is  but  a part  of  the  difference  in  point  of 
economy  between  the  two  systems  ; it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  of  what  concerns  the  build- 
ing, a very  great  part  is  the  result  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  plan,  not  of  the  amplitude  of  the  scale. 

The  .average  number  of  parishes  to  a Suffolk 
house  being  twenty-eight,  quere,  what  would  be 
the  total  saving  upon  the  projwscd  system,  in  com- 
parison with  a system  of  working-schools  for  single 
parishes,  14,.500  in  number,  with  liberty,  indeed, 
of  uniting,  but  so  as  not  to  be  so  wide  asunder,  but 
that  children  of  the  lowest  workable^  age  may  go 
home  at  bed-time,  and  at  meal-times  ? 
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terially  obstructed  by  the  projecting  front  : for 
which  reason,  so  far  at  least  as  that  division 
extends,  tlie  projection  should  consist  of  but 
one  floor : the  roof  low,  and  if  flat,  so  much 
the  better.* 

Chap.  IV.  PRiNCiri.ES  of  Managemext. — 
Nece.-sity  of  finding  a name  for  each  leading 
principle,  for  the  purpose  of  reference. — The 
newspaper  mode  of  naming  parliamentary 
a precedent,  and  an  example  of  the  u.se.  To 
each  principle  correspomls  a rule,  given  at 
length  in  the  work  at  large,  with  the  requisite 
limitations  and  explanations. 

Section  I.  Managing  Hands — Means:  Se- 

paration and  A(j(jre<jation  principle.  (See 
above,  Ch.  ii.)  2.  Central  Inspection,  or  Inspec- 
tion-architecture principle.  (See  above,  Ch.  iii.) 
3.  Ample  Scale  principle — Pu.sh  to  the  utmost 
the  advantage  derivable  from  the  amplitude  of 
the  scale — For  application.s,  sec  infra.  1.  La- 
bour-division principle. — 2.  Wliolc-.We  p«r- 
c/m.?c  principle — RefHse-emploijiwi  principle. — 
(And  see  supra,  Ch.  ii.)  4.  Management- 
selection  principle.  Under  each  head  of  man- 
agement, observe  in  what  industry-house  the 
management  in  relation  to  that  head,  is  better 
than  in  the  rest,  and  introduce  it  into  the  rest. 
5.  Tabnlar-stedement  principle.  In  each  in- 
dustry-house, reduce  the  system  of  book-keep- 
ing to  the  form  of  a table,  inspectable  at  one 
view,  and  at  each  period,  from  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  particular  tables,  form  a gene- 
ral table.  (See  infra,  Ch.  x.  Book-keep ina.) 
The  use  of  the  Tabular-statement  principle,  is 
to  facilitate  the  application  ofiixQ^Ianagemcnt- 
selection  principle. — No  close  and  persevering 
comparison,  but  when  the  objects  are  on  the 
same  surface  of  the  same  paper,  or  of  divers 
papers  ranged  in  the  same  plane.  6.  Unifonn- 
management  principle.  Keep  up  the  same  plan 
of  management  in  all  the  industry-houses,  in 


* What  is  still  better  than  facilitating  extension, 
is  the  reduction  effected  in  the  demand  for  exten- 
sion, to  the  dcgi-ee  that  has  just  been  seen,  by  the 
substitution  of  the  law  of  universal  settlement  to  the 
law  of  local  settlement.  This  depends  on  the  distinc- 
tion (already  glanced  at  in  the  paper  printed  in  No. 
167  of  the  Annals,  see  above,  p.  364)  between  the 
transferable  and  untransferable  stock  of  hands.  For 
a moderate  and  limited  time  (suppose  a year  or  two) 
any  persons  maybe  considered  as  transferable  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  except  persons  beyond  a certain 
age,  who  have  never  dwelt  for  a certain  length  of 
time  together,  in  any  place  more  than  [ ] miles 

distant  trom  the  jiarishes  in  which  they  were  born, 
or  settled  ever  since  [ ] years  old. — I.  Hands 

transferable  without  reserve — Children  not  above 
years  old,  being,  1.  Deserted  by  their  parents. 
2.  Orphans,  fatherless  and  motherless.  .3.  Found- 
lings. 4.  Bastards.  5.  Insane  hands. — II.  Hands 
transferable  with  less  difliculty  than  othera,  though 
not  altogether  without  reserve. — 1.  Strange  hands. 
2.  Stigmatized  hands.  3.  Unavowed-employment 
hands.  4.  Suspected  hands,  (including  children 
of  stigmatized  and  unavowed-employment  hands.) 
5.  Beggars.  6.  Unchaste  hands.  7.  Disbanded 
hands.  8.  Children  of  disbanded  hands. 


all  points,  which  present  no  particular  reason.^ 
for  variation,  as  between  house  and  house. 
Frame  for  this  purpose  at  the  outset,  a set  of 
blank  books  or  forms,  to  be  observed  in  all,  im- 
proving them  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  experience.  7.  Local-con- 
sideration obserring, or  exception-observing  prin- 
ciple— a memento,  not  to  push  the  principle  of 
uniformity  too  far — so  far  as  to  keep  the  man- 
agement the  same  in  any  two  establi.shment.s,  in 
regard  to  any  point,  in  respect  of  which  the  infln- 
eiice  of  local  circumstances  requiresa  difference. 

Section  II.  Managi.ng  Hands— ili'o/t res.-  8. 
Duty  and  Interest  junction  principle.— No 
means  to  be  omitted  that  can  contribute  to 
strengtlien  the  junction  between  interest  and 
duty,  in  the  instance  of  the  person  intrusted 
with  the  management : — i.  e.  to  make  it  each 
man’s  interest  to  observe  on  every  occasion  th,at 
conduct  which  it  is  his  duty  to  observe.  A*p- 
plication  of  this  principle  to  practice — All 
means  of  acting  upon  a man’s  interest,  reduce- 
ableto  the  two  heads  of  punishment  imdreicard. 
— Punishment,  commonly  so  called,  is  out  of 
the  question  here,  being  provided  by  the  gene- 
ral dispensations  of  law — applications  of  re- 
ward are  left  mostly  free  in  transactions  be- 
tween individual  and  individual.  But  money 
(including  money’s  worth)  is,  in  point  of  effect, 
the  matter  either  of  reward,  or  punishment,  or 
of  both  at  once,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  one  man  to  cause  it  to  pass  into,  or  to  pass 
out  of,  the  hands  of  another.  A given  mass  of 
reward  is  the  more  (because  the  more 

certain)  where  it  attaches  of  course  upon  the 
conduct  intended  to  be  promoted,  without 
the  formality  of  legal  investigation,  directed 
expressly  to  that  purpose.  The  duty  of  the 
manager  of  an  industry-house  has  tivo  main 
branches ; duty  towards  those  under  his  care, 
resolvable  into  humanity — and  duty  to  his  prin- 
cipals, (the  company,)  resolvable  into  economy. 
Publicity,  the  most  effectual  means  of  applying 
the  force  of  moral  motives,  in  a direction  teud- 
ing  to  strengthen  the  union  between  his  interest 
and  the  humane  branch  of  his  duty;  by  bring- 
ing to  light,  and  thus  exposing  to  the  censure 
of  the  law  and  of  public  opinion,  or  at  any  rate 
of  public  opinion,  every  instance  of  contraven- 
tion. For  enforcing  economy,  what  is  called 
contract,  is  the  most  efficacious  species  of  ar- 
rangement, where  the  case  admits  of  its  being 
adopted: — the  contractor  standing  to  the  whole 
loss  (the  apprehension  of  which  operates  like 
the  fear  of  punishment)  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
profit,  (the  expectation  of  which  operates  like 
the  hope  of  retcard.) — Next  to  thsbt,partnership; 
in  which  a man  stands  to  only  a part  loss  and 
part  gain: — the  union  between  interest  and 
duty  being  of  course  the  stronger,  the  larger  a 
man’s  share : (regard  being  had  to  the  sum- 
total  of  his  property)  especially  since  the  larger 
a man’s  partnership  share,  the  less  the  differ- 
ence between  the  whole  of  any  profit  which  he 
might  make  to  himself  in  fraud  of  the  partner- 
sliip,  and  the  share  that  would  come  to  him 
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fairly,  under  tlie  partnersliip.  Next  to  that,  a 
phare  of  profits,  without  any  share  of  loss. 
Danger  to  be  guarded  against,  •where  share  of 
profit  is  confined  to  particular  articles — temp- 
tation to  inn-ease,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  part- 
nership, the  amount  of  the  partnership  transac- 
tions in  these  articles — and  so/)cr  contra  in  the 
case  of  loss.  Salary,  an  expedient  to  be  recurred 
to  no  otherwise  than  as  far  as  contract  or partner- 
shipo.ro  inapplicable.  Salary,  however  large,  af- 
fording no  motive  for  the  habitual  discharge  of 
the  trust,  much  less  for  any  extraordinary  c.xer- 
tious  in  the  view  of  discharging  it  to  the  best 
possible  effect,  but  only  for  the  sinfie  act  of 
undertakhiij  it,  and  thereby  exposing  one’s  self 
to  the  penalties  appointed  for  non-discharge  or 
viis-discharge  of  it. — General  receipt  for  con- 
necting a man’s  interest  with  his  duty — Cause 
a p)'ofit  to  accrue  to  him  of  itself,  on  the  taking 
place  of  the  result  proposed  to  be  promoted — 
or  a loss,  or  other  prejudice,  on  the  taking  place 
of  the  result  proposed  to  be  averted.  For  in- 
stances of  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  working  and  other  subordinate  hands,  see 
the  several  principles  of  detail,  exhibited  fur- 
ther on,  under  the  head  of  working-hands — 
Motlces. — For  an  instance  of  its  application  to 
the  situation  of  the  local  manager  in  chief,  (the 
governor,)  or  other  persons  bearing  parts  in  the 
management,  see  the  next  principle. 

9.  Life-Assurance,  or  Life-imrr anting  prin- 
ciple.— Give  to  every  one,  on  whose  care,  in 
the  instance  of  each  child,  the  probability  of 
its  life  in  any  degree  depends,  an  interest,  and 
that  a pecuniary  and  never-ceasing  interest — 
in  the  preservation  of  its  life. — Application  of 
this  principle.  That  the  service  of  an  average 
child  to  twenty-one,  possesses  a clear  value — 
reckoning  even  from  birth — much  more,  from 
any  more  advanced  period,  is  proved  in  an- 
other place.  (See  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary 
Estimates^  By  giving  this  service  to  the  com- 
pany, an  interest  in  the  wished-for  result  (viz. 
the  preservation  of  life  to  the  latest  period)* 
is  given  to  the  company ; an  interest,  from 
which  flows  the  company’s  best  and  largest 
source  of  profit.  It  is  therefore  the  company’s 
interest  to  communicate  a share  of  this  interest 
to  such  of  its  several  subordinates,on  whose  con- 
duct the  result  in  any  way  depends,  in  such 
shape  and  quantity,  as  shall  in  each  instance 
be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. — Examples:  1. 
Establish  it  as  a rule,  that  the  governor,  ma- 
tron, medical  curator,  and  female  midwife, 
shall,  each  of  them,  pay  head-money,  for  every 
woman  who  dies  in  child-bed.  2.  Give  to  a 
certain  part  (the  larger  the  better)  of  the  emo- 
luments of  the  govei-nor,  matron,  medical  cura- 


*  For  a gross  sum  once  paid,  new-born  infants 
have  been  taken  off  the  hands  of  parishes  and  indi- 
viduals, Iw  persons  whose  management  has  not 
been  exposed  to  observation.  Tins  arrangement 
illustrates  in  the  wav  of  contrast  that  which  is  here 
recommended.  A (lend  child  neither  tells  tales, 
nor  in  any  shape  gives  trouble  to  any  body. 


tor,  and  nurses,  the  shape  of  head-money,  pay- 
able for  the  survivors  only  of  the  non-adults, 
from  year  of  age  to  year  of  age,  cither  during 
the  whole  of  the  apprenticeship  (viz.  to  twenty - 
one)  or  only  during  the  age  of  extra-mortality. 
3.  Give  in  all  like  manner  an  extra  premium 
or  bounty  to  the  governor,  matron,  medical  cu- 
rator, and  nurse.s,  of  such  of  the  industry- 
houscs  (in  a certain  number)  in  which  the 
success  of  the  management  in  this  particular, 
shall, within  a certain  period,  (say  yearly,)  have 
been  most  conspicuous. — The  interest  which  a 
member  of  the  community  at  large,  has  in  the 
populousncss  of  the  community  at  large,  is  as 
nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  interest  thus 
created ; viz.  on  the  part  of  a member  of  the 
company,  and  still  more  on  the  part  of  an  offi- 
cer of  a company’s  industry-hou.se.  This  is  the 
only  shape  which  genuine  and  efiicient  humani- 
ty can  take.  The  notion,  which  insists  upon 
disinterestedness  (i.  e.  the  absence  of  the  species 
of  motive  most  to  be  depended  upon)  as  an  in- 
dLspensable  qualification,  or  even  though  it 
were  but  a recommendation,  in  the  instance  of 
a person  bearing  a part  in  the  management  of 
such  a concern,  is  a notion  respectable  in  its 
source,  but  the  most  prejudicial  in  its  tendency 
of  any  that  can  be  imagined — Every  sj'stem  of 
management  which  has  di.sinteresteduess,  pre- 
tended or  real,  for  its  foundation,  is  rotten  at 
the  root,  susceptible  of  a momentary  prosperity 
at  the  outset,  but  sure  to  perish  at  the  long 
run.  That  principle  of  action  is  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  whose  influence  is  most  power- 
ful, most  constant,  most  uniform,  most  lasting, 
and  most  general  among  mankind.  Personal 
interest  is  that  principle : a system  of  economy 
built  on  any  other  foundation,  is  built  upon  a 
quicksand. 

10.  Principle  of  Piddicity,  or  Transparent’ 
management  principle.  This  regards  motires  as 
well  as  means.  The  more  universally  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  management  are  held  up  to 
view,  the  more  universally  the  means  of  observ- 
ing, and  thence  of  adopting,  whatever  is  good, 
and  of  observing,  and  thence  of  avoiding  what- 
ever is  bad, are  held  up  to  view:  and  thestronger 
the  force  (because  the  greater  the  ccctuiwn/)  with 
which  the  motives  derivable  from  the  popular 
or  moral,  as  M'ell  as  those  derivable  from  the 
political  or  legal  sanction  operate  towards  the 
insuring  such  adoption  and  avoidance.  For  the 
dcpendance  of  the  degree  of  publicity  on  the 
amplitude  of  the  scale,  see  svpra,  Ch.  iii. 

11.  Concourse-attraction  principle — a branch 
of  the  principle  of  publicity. — In  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  buildings,  and  the  w^iole  system  of 
management,  neglect  no  circumstance  that  can 
contribute  to  engage  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  attract  to  the  spot  a concourse  oi 
such  visiters,  whose  remarks  may  afford  in- 
struction, and  their  scrutiny  a spur  to  improve- 
ment, and  a check  to  abuse.  (See  Ch.  xii. 
Pauper  Education — and  Book  iii.  Ch.  x. 
National  Force  strengthened.) 

Section  III.  Working  Hands — Employment : 
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\2. All-€>nployiv^pTincti>\e-  Reasons— Healtli, 
amusement,  morality,  (i.  e.  preservation  from 
vice  and  mischief,)  as  well  as  economy.  Not 
one  in  a hundred  is  absolutely  incapable  of  all 
employment.  Not  the  motion  of  a finger 
not  a step — not  a wink — not  a whisper  but 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fit in  a system  of  such  a magnitude.  (See 
helow,  Labour-division  principle.) — A bed-rid- 
den person  if  he  can  see  and  converse,  may  be 
fit  for  inspection ; or  though  blind,  if  he  can 
sit  up  in  the  bed,  may  knit,  spin,  &o.  &c.  Real 
inability  is  relative  only — i.  e.  with  reference 
to  tins  or  that  species  of  employment,  or  this 
or  that  situation. — In  the  situation  in  question 
employment  may  be  afforded  to  e\ cry  fray  me  lit 
of  ability,  however  minute.  On  the  part  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  the  ability 
is  entire;  requiring  only  to  be  directed  into 
particular  channels.  So,  on  the  part  of  most 
classes  of  the  insane,  requiring  only  pai’ticular 
means  for  the  direction  of  it. — In  a limited 
local  establishment  on  the  present  footing,  the 
stock  of  ability  lies  oftentimes  unemployed, 
for  want  of  those  appropriate  means  and  op- 
portunities of  employment  which  could  not  be 
afibrded  to  any  profit  in  any  other  than  an  i 
establishment  on  the  largest  scale. 

13.  Employment-appropriation  principle. — 
Till  the  several  classes  of  confined  hands  (i.  c. 
who,  by  reason  of  infirmity,  are  susceptible  of 
particular  employments  only,  see  Ch.viii.  Em- 
ployment) are  provided,  allot  no  such  employ- 
ment to  unconfined-ability-hands,  possessing  a 
natural  capacity  for  every  employment.  Hus- 
band the  stock  of  anybody's  ivork  employments, 
reserving  them  for  confined-ability  hands,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  expend- 
ing none  of  them  upon  hands  of  all  work.  Ex- 
amples : 1.  Allot  not  to  males  any  employment 
exercisable  hy  females,  till  the  female  stock  of 
hands  is  fully  provided:  2.  Nor  to  adults, orchil- 
dren  of  a superior  age,  any  employment  exer- 
cisable by  children  of  the  lowest  workable 
age,  till  the  stock  of  hands  of  that  lowest  age 
is  provided : 3.  And  so  with  regard  to  tlie 
deaf  a.nd  dumb,  the  blind,  the  lame,  &c. : 4. 
Nor  to  the  willing,  any  employments  to  which 
the  earn-first  principle  is  applicable,  without 
imputation  or  danger  of  inordinate  severity, 
till  the  stock  of  lazy  hands  is  provided  with 
employments  of  that  nature.  (See  infra.  Sec- 
tion iv.  Earn-first  principle.)  5.  Nor  to  prac- 
tmd  hands  any  employments  to  which  unprac- 
tised hands  are  competent,  till  the  stock  of 
unpractised  hands  is  provided  in  like  manner.* 
Any-body's  work  employmtuts  are  such  as  may 
be  carried  on  by  unpractised  hands  : imperfect- 
hand,  employments,  though  capable  of  being 
carried  on  by  imperfect  hands,  may  require 
practice. 

14.  Labour-division  principle.  In  the  choice 


* In  the  work  at  large,  lists  of  any-body's  ivork 
employments,  and  imperfect-hand  employments, 
will  be  endeavoured  to  be  made  out. 


and  allotment  of  employments,  remember  to 
improve  to  the  utmost  the  room  afforded  by 
the  largeness  of  the  scale  for  the  division  of 
labour.  Besides  the  saving  of  time,  in  respect 
of  the  passing  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment, and  from  place  to  place,  the  more  ope- 
rations a process  is  divided  into,  the  more 
simple  the  several  operations : and  the  more 
simple  an  operation,  the  better  the  chance  it 
has  of  being  brought  within  the  competence  of 
the  different  classes  of  confined-ability  hands, 
as  just  described. — Thence,  1.  Time  saved.  2. 
Relative  ability  increased.  3.  Quantity  of  the 
scarcest  sorts  of  employment  increased. — The 
extent  of  the  advantage  derivable  from  this 
principle  has  no  other  limit  than  what  is  set 
by  the  expense  of  conveyance,  viz.  the  expense 
of  conveying  the  stock  of  raw,  or  less  elabo- 
rated materials,  to  the  spot  where  the  stock  of 
hands  is  accumulated  ; and  from  thence,  in  a 
finished  or  more  elaborated  shape,  to  the  field 
of  consumption  or  demand. 

15.  Employment-chancjiny,  or  several-trade 
principle. — Classes  of  employments  proper  in 
divers  points  of  view,  to  be  assigned  inter- 
changeably to  the  same  hand  : 1.  For  health 
and  gain  of  working  time,  one  laborious,  an- 
other sedentary  or  unlaborious.  2.  For  health 
and  equal  development  of  strength,  (See  Cli. 
xii.  Pauper  Education,)  one  stationary,  (which 
may  yet  be  laborious,)  one  ambulatory.  3. 
For  gain  of  working  time,  one  out-door,  or 
fair-iceather  employment ; one  in-door,  or  all- 
weather  employment.  4.  For  saleable  profit 
to  the  Company — to  the  public,  despatch,  and 
saving  of  expense — one  loio  but  certain-pirofit 
employment  for  a peace  employment ; ex.  <jr, 
improvement  of  land: — one  high  though  tem- 
piorary  profit  employment,  for  a ivar  employ- 
ment; ex.  gr.  ship-building,  and  the  trades  con- 
nected with  it.  In  the  instance  of  the  female 
branch  of  the  unripe  stock  of  hands,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  matrimony,  or  private  service, 
the  circle  of  family  employments  alternating 
with  the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  other 
profit-yielding  community  employments  of  the 
house.  Examples  : Child-tending,  sick-tend- 
ing,  cooking,  washing,  making,  mending.  In- 
attention to  this  point  among  the  existing 
community-establishments. 

1 6.  Principle  of  sc/Z-supply. — In  the  whole 
stock  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  es- 
tablishment, there  will  be  few,  if  any,  sorts  of 
articles — even  raw  materials  included,  as  well 
as  workmanship — that  might  not  be  produced 
by  the  working  strength  of  the  establishment : 
— if  it  be  sufficient  iu  quantity  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  present  poor  rates  might  thus  be 
saved.  Advantages : Value  iu  the  way  ot«sr, 
not  susceptible,  like  value  iu  the  way  of  ex- 
change of  being  destroyed  or  reduced  by  glut, 
competition,  stagnation,  change  of  fashion,  war, 
or  other  causes;  nor  by  imperfections  in  work- 
manship affecting  appearance  rather  than  use : 
— imperfections  particularly  congenial  to  such 
unpractised  and  feeble  hands. — Under  the 
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principle  of  self-supply,  neither  market,  i.  e. 
demand,  nor  capacity  of  production,  are  ex- 
posed to  failure. — Each  hand  working,  for  the 
most  part,  not  only  for  the  establishment  of 
which  he  is  a member,  but,  in  some  degree, 
individually  for  himself,  natural  justice  holds 
out  its  sanction  to  this  arrangement,  .sympathy 
helps  to  promote  it,  and  self-advantage  to 
sweeten  it. — xVcknowledged  community  of  in- 
terest will  enable  the  willing  to  spur  the  lazy, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  reproach 
of  officiousness  or  ill-nature. — Working  for 
sale  would,  unless  laid  under  restraints  by 
su2>erior  authority,  expose  individual  competi- 
tors to  universal  ruin:  self-supply  injures  no- 
body— affords  ground  of  complaint  to  nobody. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual,  indeed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-supply  is  repugnant  to  good 
economy,  and  is  the  forced  resource  of  a na- 
tion little  advanced  in  the  career  of  opulence: 
for  in  that  case,  in  as  far  as  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  self-supply  extends,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  labour-division  principle  is  foregone. 
But  in  this  vast  populous  establishment, afford- 
ing within  itself  the  means  of  carrying  the 
division  of  labour — not  only  to  the  ordinary 
pitch,  but  beyond  it, — the  tw'o  principles  act 
in  conjunction,  and  the  operation  of  each  is 
favoured  by  the  assistance  it  receives  from  the 
other. 

SectionIV.  Working Hanos — Motives:  End 
view, — the  extraction  of  labour  to  as  great  a 
value  as  may  be,  consistently  with  the  regard 
due  to  health,  customary  relaxation,  and  the 
observance  of  religious  dutie.s.  N.  B. — The 
principles  exhibited  in  this  section,  as  subser- 
vient to  that  end,  are  but  so  many  applications 
of  the  Duty  and  1 nte rest- junction  principle. 

17.  Self-liberation  principle.  No  relief  but 
upon  the  terms  of  coming  into  the  house,  (i.  e. 
an  industry  house,)  and  working  out  the  ex- 
pense ; — till  then  no  enlargement. 

18.  EV(rn-/rsf  principle. — Vv’hen  ability  ade- 
quate to  the  task  is  certain,  and  laziness  ap- 
prehended, no  meal  given,  till  the  task  by 
which  it  is  earned  has  been  Ji7st  performed. 
The  self-liberation  principle  is  suflicient,  with- 
out the  earn-first  principle,  in  the  instance  of 
adequate  ability  hands:  such  alone  excepted, 
if  any  such  there  be,  who  would  prefer  idle- 
ness and  confinement  to  industry  and  liberty. 
For  these  tlie  addition  of  the  earn-frst  prin- 
ciple would  be  necessary ; but  principally  to 
those  wdio,  though  habitually  .able  to  earn  more 
or  less  tou-ards  their  maintenance,  are  not  able 
to  earn  the  whole  of  it.  Without  this,  or  some 
severer  and  less  unexceptionable  spur,  the 
lazy  among  them  would  do  nothing.  As  to 
those  who  come  within  the  operation  of  the 
self-liberation  principle,  whether  a man  works 
more  or  less,  makes  no  difference  to  the  Com- 
pany : the  better  he  works,  the  sooner  he  is 
cut : the  less  he  works,  the  longer  he  stays. 
So  far  as  the  operation  of  this  principle  ex- 
tcud.s,  the  Company  need  never  be  a loser,  but 
may  be  a gainer  if  it  pleases : utmost  expense 


of  maintenance  per  head  per  day,  of  an  able- 
bodied  male,  not  so  much  as  4d.  average  value 
of  the  lowest  paid  species  of  labour,  not  so  little 
as  Is.  Humanity,  however,  will  not  bo  the 
only  check  upon  the  abuse  of  rating  the  value 
of  the  relief  too  high,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  value  of  the  work  performed, 
too  low : since,  the  worse  terms  the  Company 
alibrd  to  self-liberation  hands,  the  few^er  they 
will  have  ; the  better  the  more.  It  is  only  by 
the  combination  of  the  self-liberation  principle 
with  the  earn-first  principle,  applied,  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances,  that 
voluntary  charity  is  reconcileable  with  in- 
dustry, or  compulsory  charity  with  justice. 
Employment  for  lazy  hands,  (to  be  adminis- 
tered upon  the  earn-first  principle,)  should  bo 
— 1.  Certainly  pcrformable.  2.  Exactly  mea- 
surable : ex.  yr.  turning  of  a wheel  for  grind- 
ing, &c. — or  for  raising  water — so  many  Uirns 
made,  so  much  work  done. — To  husband  this 
sort  of  work,  give  a new  hand  the  option  be- 
tween a greater  quantity  of  this  sort  of  work, 
and  a less  quantity  of  a sort  which  is  more 
waiiited,  but,  in  respect  to  which  the  quantity, 
or  the  relative  ability  of  the  workman,  is  less 
free  from  dispute : ex.  gr.  digging,  wheeling 
away,  carting,  hedging,  gathering,  chaff-cut- 
ting, weaving,  picking,  sorting,  &c. 

10.  Diccc-U'ork,  or  proportionable-pay 'gria- 
ciple. — The  application  of  it  seems  confined 
to  three  cases:  1.  That  of  i\iQ  relative  extra- 
ability  hands  among  the  permanent  stock  : t.  e. 
those  who,  though  not  capable  of  earning  a full 
maintenance  elsewhere,  are  capable  of  earning 
more  than  a maintenance  in  this  establishment — 
the  Company  keeping  up  a fund  of  employment, 
such  as  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  afford- 
ing maintenance  cheaper  than  it  can  be^  had 
elsewhere.  2.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  extra-ability  part  of  the  apprentice  stock  ; 
who  cannot  earn  a maintenance  elsewhere,  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  permitted  to  go  else- 
where. 3.  The  case  of  encouragemoit-money 
given  out  of  earnings.  If  a man  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  establishment  for  less  than 
3d.  and  he  cannot,  in  the  way  of  piece-work, 
earn  more  than  2.j,d.  nothing  is  to  be  got  by 
the  Company  by  paying  him  the  whole  of  his 
earnings,  and  making  him  pay  for  his  board, 
instead  of  finding  him  in  board,  and  working 
him  upon  the  earn-first  principle. — Caution 
necessary  in  the  application  of  the  p>iece-\cork 
principle,  where  badness  of  quality  may  be 
masked — ex.  gr.  in  those  parts  of  a house  or 
ship  which  are  covered  up — inside  brick-work, 
caulking,  &c. — or  where  despatch,  under  the 
spur  of  the  reward,  threatens  to  be  productive 
of  bad  workmanship)  or  waste.  Caution  in  fa- 
vour of  health,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ap- 
prentice stock.  Many,  under  the  spur  of  the 
pAece-work  principle,  injure  their  healths,  and 
.shorten  their  lives.  But  the  mischief  is  pro- 
bably owing,  in  a considerable  degree,  to  fer- 
mented liquors : by  the  use  of  which  such  ex- 
cessive exertions  are  commonly  accompanied 
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and  supported,  and  which  would  have  no  place 
here. 

20.  Peculiar-premium,  prize-ytvm^,  or  com- 
petition-excitement principle.— Advantages : 1. 

Bv  paying  one  or  a few  victors,  you  pt  the  re- 
sult of  the  extra-exertions  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  competitors.  2.  This  combines  well 
with  the /liece-icoi-A  principle: — nor  does  either 
supersede  the  other ; some  being  more  taken 
with  the  certainty  of  a smaller  reward,  others 
with  a chance  of  a larger  one  : — the  degree  of 
excitement,  and  thence  of  exertion,  is  thus 
rendered  greater  than  it  could  be  even  by  the 
certainty  of  a reward  to  the  same  amount,  in 
a state  of  insulation. 

21.  Honorary-reward  principle.  — This  is 
mostly  an  application  of  the  PeciUiar-premimn 
principle,  and  the  class  of  hand.s,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  it  is  more  particularly 
applicable  are,  the  unripe  hands.  In  this 
shape,  reward  costs  nothing. — Examples:  1. 
Superiority  of  seat,  at  table  or  elsewhere.*  2. 
Precedence  in  processions,  or  other  public  ex- 
hibitions. 3.  Promotion  to  a hiyher  class  or 
form,  i.  e.  to  a form  already  occupied  by  chil- 
dren standing  higher  on  the  scale  of  acquir- 
ments,  and  mostly  of  a higher  age.  4.  Dis- 
tinction in  dress,  with  or  without  addition  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration. — Q,uery,  which  is 
the  greatest  1 The  good  done  by  the  exercise 
of  useful  exertion,  or  the  mischief  by  the  suf- 
fering produced  by  the  ferment  raised  among 
the  dissocial  passions — disappointment,  dejec- 
tion, envy,  jealousy,  revenge.  — The  good  is 
supposed  to  predominate  considerably:  but  all 
possible  care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
mischief  to  its  minimum. 

22.  Separate-work  principle,  or  perform- 
ance-distinguishing principle. — This  is  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing  principles : without  this, 
neither  punishment  nor  reward :— especially 
no  punishment.  Rules:  1.  Where  tasks  can 
be  separated,  avoid  gang-work.  2.  Wliere  gang- 
work  is  inevitable,  the  smaller  the  gang  the 
better.  1.  Because  the  fewer  the  workmen 
whose  work  is  thus  blended,  the  easier  each 
man’s  share  in  the  work  may  be  distinguished. 
2.  Because,  if  .7,  reward  be  given  to  the  gang, 
the  smaller  the  gang,  the  larger  the  sliare 
which  each  man’s  own  exertion  procures  for 
him.  N.  B.  If  the  gang  be  not  large,  by  shift- 
ing the  hands  from  gang  to  gang  in  the  same 
work,  the  share  contributed  by  each  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  joint-work,  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rate. 3.  Where  the  reward  is  divisible,  to 
spur  a lazy  hand,  join  him  with  a willing  one  : 
viz.  if  the  arrangement  be  temporary  : for,  if 
it  be  permanent,  despair  and  re.sentment  against 
injustice,  will  be  apt  to  slacken  the  exertions 
of  the  industious  hand,  and  reduce  them  to  a 


* Employed  at  Westminister  and  other  schools: 
boys  of  the  same  form  taking  place  of  each  other 
each  day,  according  to  the  success  they  have  respec- 
tively had  on  that  day  in  the  species  of  competition 
called  challenging. 


level  with  those  of  his  unindustrlous  partner. 
4.  In  work  for  self-supply,  allot  to  each  in- 
dividual what  he  has  individually  been  con- 
cerned in  producing : he  will  then  be  his  own 
rewarder  and  his  own  punisher,  according  to 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  work.  5.  Giv- 
ing him  the  last  choice,  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
a means  of  bringing  his  workmanship  to  a uni- 
form pitch  of  goodness.  6.  In  work  for  sale 
the  price  fetched  by  the  work  of  each  gang’ 
and  if  possible  of  each  individual,  should  be 
noted,  that  the  reward,  if  any,  may  be  propor- 
tionate. 

Section  V.  Working  Hands — Fare;  23. 
Suitable-fare  principle. — Charity-maintenance 
— maintenance  at  the  expense  of  others,  should 
not  be  made  more  desirable  than  se//-mainte- 
nance.  Fare  consequently  the  cheapest  that 
can  be  found,  so  it  be  nourishing  and  w'hole- 
some — for,  if  there  be  any  cheaper  in  use,  it 
must  be  among  the  self-maintaining  poor. — 
Luxury,  being  a relative  term,  is  applicable 
with  as  much  propriety  to  the  diet  of  the  poor 
as  of  the  rich.  Luxury,  if  it  does  not  render 
the  condition  of  the  burdensome  poor  more 
desirable  than  that  of  the  self-maiutaining 
poor,  fails  of  its  purpose : if  it  does,  it  violates 
justice,  as  well  as  economy,  and  cuts  up  industry 
by  the  roots. — This  extends  not  to  any  wli'o 
may  have  earned,  though  it  be  in  the  establish- 
ment, more  than  the  expense  of  tlieir  main- 
tenance— since  these  are  not  burdensome,  but 
self-maintaining: — nor  to  any  extra  comforts, 
purchased  with  any  such  pecnlhan  share  of 
earnings,  the  allowance  of  which,  is  produc- 
tive of  a value  more  than  equal  to  the  expense, 
although  the  whole  amount  of  a man’s  earn- 
ings should  fall  short  of  tlie  whole  expense  of 
his  maintenance.  E.xample:  Expense  of  main- 
tenance, say  2s.  a-week  ; ordinary  earnings, 
Is.,  if,  by  giving  fifty  per  cent,  encouragement- 
money  for  extra  earnings,  you  can  make  him 
earn  Is.  6d.  you  save  3d.;  and  the  3d.  he  spends 
and  costs  over  and  above  the  Is.  does  not  go 
counter  to  the  principle — although  it  should 
be  clear  that  a self-maiiitainer  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  ability  without  doors,  would  not  earn 
above  the  Is. 

24.  Ilabit-rcspccting  principle. — This  prin- 
ciple is  the  antagonist  of,  and  a check  upon, 
the  former : its  application  is  merely  tempo- 
rary, confined  to  the  existing  stock  of  old- 
stagers.  How  far,  in  consequence  of  habits  of 
luxurious  fare,  contracted  under  the  existing 
plan  of  poor-house  provision,  (how  uncomfort- 
able soever  upon  the  whole,)  the  Suitable-fare 
principle  should  be  departed  from  in  the  in- 
stance of  that  stock,  is  a problem  for  the 
humanitv  and  discretion  of  the  company  to 
solve.  (See  Ch.  vii.  Diet.) 

25.  Principle  of  Sobriety  or  No-fermented 
liquor  principle. — 1.  Fermented  liquor,  even 
of  the  weakest  kind,  is  a drink  not  natural  to 
the  human  frame.  2.  In  as  far  as  it  is  fer- 
mented, it  contributes  nothing  to  health  or 
nourishment.  3.  In  its  abuse  it  is  the  most 
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fertile  of  all  sources  of  vice  and  misery. — 4. 
No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  use  and 
the  abuse. — Some  constitutions  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  intoxication  by  small  beer. 

• — 5.  Perfect  health  reigns  where  fermented 
liquors  are  excluded, — proved  in  the  instance 
of  the  Philndelphia  prison. 

ScctiouVI.DEAU-S’rorK. — 26.M  holrs^ile-pur- 
chi($e  principle. — 27.  ll(‘f imc-eiiiploi/iiKj or ISare- 
aH-  principle. — These  are  but  applications  of 
the  awplti-scale  principle.  On  a scale  of  such 
magnitude  no  species  of  refuse  but  has  its 
value:  all  animal — all  vegetable  substances — 
if  good  for  nothing  else,  are  valuable  as  ma- 
nure. (See  the  paper  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture on  manures.)  But  before  their  arrival 
at  this  state,  many  are  the  articles  that  may 
have  gone  througli  more  stages  than  one  in 
the  scale  of  deijnuhdion.  (See  Ch.  x.  Book- 
hrpiihj.) — 28.  Usc-muJtiphj\ihj  or  Screml-use 
principle. — An  article  being  deemed  necessary, 
observe  whether  it  may  not  be  rendered  ap- 
plicable to  more  uses  than  one. — Examples : 
1.  Each  room  serving  for  work,  meals,  sleep, 
and  devotion : tlie  consecrated  part  being  let 
down  from  above  at  chapel-times. — 2.  Mar- 
ried bed-$ta(/e  part  itions  serving  for  circum  feren- 
tial privacy  screetis. — 3.  Single  ditto,  serving 
for  forms,  working-tables,  &c. — 4.  The  bed- 
stages  themselves  all  capable  of  serving  for 
tahice.  (See  Ch.  vii.) — .5.  titrate  for  beds,  em- 
ployed first  for  men,  and  then  for  cattle, — 6. 
Tlie  whole  establishment  applied  to  the  several 
different  purposes  oi  Vk poor-house — an  hospital 
— a li 0 u se 0 f CO rrcct ! 0 — upriso ti. — apKitnibrok- 
«H(/ establishment— a bank  for  the  poor — an  inn 
for  the  poor,  &c.  &c.,  without  prejudice  to  any, 
and  much  to  the  advantage  of  many,  of  the 
objects  in  view. — For  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  actions  as  well  as  things,  see  Ch. 
xii.  Pauper  Education. 

Section  VII.  Non-Adult  Hands. — 29.  Ap- 
prenticeship principle. — No  relief  to  a pauper 
within  the  latest  age  at  which  it  is  usual  for 
a child  to  be  bound  apprentice,  but  on  the 
terms  of  being  bound  to  the  company  till  full 
age.  Advantages:  1.  To  the  child  instruction, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  ; inbred  ha- 
bits of  systematical  frugality — certain  security 
from  vice  and  cidminality — certainty  of  em- 
ployment during  the  apprenticeship,  and  ever 
afterwards — chance  of  promotion  to  rank  and 
affluence.  (See  infra,  Indigenous-promotion 
principle.)  Condition,  upon  the  whole,  more 
than  upon  a par  in  point  of  happiness  with 
that  of  an  individual  of  the  same  age  in  tlie 
world  at  large.  (See  Book  iv.  Pauper  Com- 
forts.)— 2.  To  i\\o  Company , and  its  copartners 
the  rateable  parishioners — a fund  of  increasing 
profit,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  ever 
afterwards,  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  present  poor-rates.  (See  Book  v.  Ch.  ii. 
Pecuniary  Estimates.) 

30.  Talent-cultieation  principle. — Natural 
talents  of  any  kind,  manifesting  themselves  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  to  receive  appropriate 
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culture.  Examples : Musical  habits  princi- 
pally:— viz.  an  extraordinary  fine  voice,  or  aa 
extraordinary  good  ear,  and  thence  affection 
for  the  pui*suit.  (In  the  instance  of  a natural 
taste  for  the  arts  of  design,  or  of  strength  or 
comeliness  adai>ted  to  dancing, or  other  theatri- 
cal exhibitions,  superiority  is  less  manifest, 
culture  is  less  exceptionable  in  the  eyes  of  a 
severe  moralist,  and  the  object  is  of  inferior 
account.) — Advantages:  Comfort  and  consi- 
deration of  this  part  of  the  pauper  community 
increased. — Importance  and  desirableness  of 
the  condition  of  a Company’s  apprentice  raised. 
For  the  importance  of  music,  as  an  assistant 
to  instruction,  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious, see  Ch.  xii.  Pauper  Education. 

31.  Pellow-instruction  2)rinciple  ; — a branch 
of  the  Indigenous-promotion  principle. — The 
children  tliemsclves  to  be  employed  in  the  in- 
struction of  their  fellows;  the  more  advanced, 
in  the  instruction  of  the  less  advanced: — as 
much  of  the  instruction  as  possible  to  be  given 
upon  this  plan — in  time  the  whole  of  it  may. — 
Advantages : 1.  Saving  in  tlie  expense  of  supe- 
rior instruction.  2.  On  the  part  of  the  prupils, 
comfort  increased  : the  impression  of  awe,  and 
idea  of  coercion  being  in  great  measure  re- 
moved. 3.  Progress  accelerated — the  alacrity 
being  increased,  and  the  analogy  of  ideas  be- 
twixt teacher  and  pupil  closer.  4.  On  the  part 
of  ihotectcher. — Comfort  increased,  in  resimct  of 
the  pleasures  of  superiority  and  command.  5. 
Progress  accelerated  : the  knowledge  acquired 
by  teaching  being  much  more  perfect  than  what 
can  be  acquired  by  simple  learning:  in  the 
one  case  the  mind  being  in  good  measure  pas- 
site — in  the  other  completely  active.  To  the 
cultivated  mind  of  a master,  the  task  of  per- 
petually dwelling  on  ideas  of  no  higher  I’ank 
than  those  which  are  upon  a level  with  the 
capacities  of  children,  is  a wearisome  and  fas- 
tidious task.  In  the  case  of  the  pupAl-instruc- 
tor,  the  task  which  he  has  but  just  ceased  to 
learn,  in  quality  of  pupil,  is  some  time  before 
it  has  lost  its  relative  importance  in  his  con- 
ception in  his  new  quality  of  tutor  ; and  when 
it  has,  it  is  exchanged  for  a higher.  C.  Pre- 
paration for  the  application  of  the  indigenous- 
promotion  principle,  by  appointing  the  guon- 
dam  apprentice  to  the  higher  offices  of  the 
establishment. 

32.  1 7idige nous-promotion  principle. — From 
the  time  that  the  institution  has  been  long 
enough  on  foot  to  have  laid  a suitable  founda- 
tion in  point  of  education,  none  of  the  officers 
(unless  perhaps  the  chaplain)  to  be  chosen 
elsewhere  than  out  of  the  establishment,  viz. 
out  of  the  apprentice  stock. — Advantages : I. 
To  the  Company’s  wards,  hope,  encouragement, 
and  consideration.  II.  To  the  Company — 1. 
Certainty  of  fitness,  in  respect  of  suitable  edu- 
cation, character,  experience,  and  probation  — 
2.  Saving  in  respect  of  expense  of  salaries. 
A given  allowance,  administered  to  persons 
whose  habits  of  expense  have  been  of  the  very 
lowest  rank,  will  go  proportionably  farther, 
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than  if  administered  to  an  individual  trained 
up  in  the  profuse  habits  of  tlie  world  at  large. 

Chap.  V.  Official  Estadushmekt.  Section  I. 
Officers— Numbers  and  Functions— the  same  in 
every  Industry  House.— 1.  Governor.  2.  Chap- 
lain. 3.  Medical  curator.  4.  Schoolmaster,  to 
act  likewise  as  secretary.  5.  Organist  to  act 
on  Sundays  as  music-master,  and*  on  week- 
days as  a clerk.  6.  Governess,  for  the  female 
part.  7.  School-mistress,  for  the  younger  part 
of  the  female  apprentices.  8.  Matron,  or  head 
nurse,  for  the  infant  part — to  act  as  midwife. 
9.  Husbandry  bailiff.  10.  Foreman  and  fore- 
woman, at  fii-st,  for  the  several  employments. 
— Impossibility  of  determining  with  exactness, 
previously  to  experience,  the  exact  number  of 
officers  requisite  : two  functions  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  same  individual ; or  several  indi- 
viduals may  be  requisite  for  one  function. 

Section  W.Pay. — In  most  instances,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  emolument  must  -wear  the  shape 
of  a fixed  salary  from  first  to  last:  the  value 
of  the  service  actually  rendered  by  each  indi- 
vidual, not  being  capable  of  being  exhibited 
in  any  such  precise  quantity,  that  the  quan- 
tum of  the  reward  shall  be  capable  of  being 
made  to  rise  and  fall  with  it.  Governors  must, 
at  the  outset,  be  in  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, upon  a salary : in  process  of  time,  as 
the  expenses  and  returns  of  the  establishment 
become  ascertained  and  known,  they  may  be 
paid  upon  the  footing  of  contract  or  partner- 
ship. Till  the  apprentice  stock  has  produced 
individuals  ripe  for  this  as  well  as  the  other 
offices,  the  emoluments  being  fixed,  it  might 
be  sold  by  auction  to  candidates  possessed  of 
certain  qualifications : power  to  the  Company 
to  revoke  the  appointment  at  any  time  on  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase-money.  The  price  a man 
gives,  will  be  a proof  of  the  degree  of  his  in- 
clination for  the  business  of  the  office  ; thence 
of  his  fitness,  as  far  as  depends  upon  inclina- 
tion. The  other  exceptions  regard  the  officers 
to  whose  functions  the  application  of  the  life- 
assurance  principle  is  extendible — the  nurse 
receiving  the  whole  of  her  emolument,  and  the 
medical  curator  a proportionable  part  of  his, 
and  so,  perhaps,  the  governor  and  governess, 
in  the  shape  of  annuities  on  the  lives  of  the 
apprentice-children  under  their  care,  up  to  a 
certain  age.  (See  Cli.  iv.) 

Section  1 1 1.  Powers  and  Restraints. — Except 
as  undermentioned,  the  authority  of  the  gover- 
nor to  be  absolute  over  the  whole  establish- 
ment ; but  no  act  to  be  done  without  the  pri- 
vity of  the  rest  of  the  officers : each  being  ren- 
dered responsible  for  every  act  of  the  gover- 
nor to  which  he  does  not  enter  his  dissent ; 
and  the  entry  of  each  act  being  accompanied 
with  a memorandum,  stating  what  officers  were 
present,  and  which,  if  any,  absent  at  the  time. 
Cases  to  be  specified  in  which,  to  prevent  any 


* For  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
•alary  of  the  music-master  without  charge  to  the 
Company,  see  Ch.  xii. 


such  mi.schief  as  would  be  irieparable,  the  tdo 
of  the  chaplain  or  surgeon  shall  be  sufficient 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  order  of  the 
governor,  until  there  shall  have  been  time  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  Direction-Board  to  be  made 
known. — Examples : 1.  Danger  to  the  security 
of  the  whole  establishment  by  fire  or  water. 
— 2.  Danger  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  appren- 
tice stock,  or  stock  of  self -liberation  hands ; es- 
pecially such  as  belong  to  any  of  the  dangerous 
or  disreputable  classes.  3.  Danger  of  commu- 
nication of  infection,  or  danger  of  life  and  limb 
to  any  individual  in  the  establishment. — 4. 
Danger  of  violation  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion, as  between  class  and  class. — 5.  Mischief, 
by  the  cutting  down,  destroying,  or  damaging 
timber,  or  other  trees:  the  mischief  in  each  case 
being  such,  as,  were  it  not  for  the  veto,  might 
take  place  before  the  intimation  of  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Board  could  arrive.  Contracts  of 
purchase,  sale,  hire,  and  loan,  such  as  are  made 
in  the  local  establishment,  and  not  by  the  ge- 
neral Direction-Board,  to  be  made  by  the  go- 
vernor, but  with  the  pricity  of  all  the  officers 
of  both  sexes.  In  cases  that  will  admit  of 
suspension,  power  to  be  reserved  to  the  Direc- 
tion-Board, to  disallow  any  such  contract  with- 
in a limited  time  ; these,  like  all  other  acts, 
being  reported  to  the  Board  in  weekly  or  daily 
course.  No  officer  to  be  ever  absent  for  a day 
together,  without  a substitute  chosen  by  him- 
self ; but  liable  to  be  disallowed  by  the  gover- 
nor singly,  or  by  any  two  other  officers — the 
principal  to  be  peculiarly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  substitute.  The  substitute  to 
be,  in  the  case  of  the  chaplain,  a minister  in 
holy  orders:  in  that  of  the  medical  curator,  a 
person  who  has  undergone  such  tests  of  capa- 
city as  shall  have  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose. Power  to  each  officer  to  take  an  assis- 
tant or  assistants,  upon  the  same  terms  as  spe- 
cified above,  in  regard  to  substitutes.  Each 
officer  will  thus  have  the  faculty — not  indeed 
of  appointing  his  successor,  but  of  placing  any 
one  whom  he  is  disposed  to  favour,  in  a situa- 
tion which  will  naturally  afford  him  an  advan- 
tage in  this  respect.  The  power  of  nomination 
remaining  in  the  Board,  no  detriment  seems 
likely  to  ensue  from  such  a privilege  : the  choice 
of  a person,  for  whose  conduct  the  chooser  is 
personally  responsible,  affording  as  fair  a pre- 
sumption of  fitness,  as  a choice  made  by  an  ir- 
responsible member  of  the  General  Board.  Each 
officer  to  be  responsible  to  the  Board,  for  every 
instance  of  misbehaviour,  or  proof  of  manifest 
incapacity,  exhibited  by  any  other,  if  within  a 
certain  time  he  does  not  give  information 
thereof  by  minute  in  the  books ; taking  care 
that  a copy  of  the  minute  be  transmitted  to 
the  Board.  The  plea  of  self-preservation  will 
thus  afford  a shield  against  the  imputation  of 
officiousness  and  ill-nature.  All  the  official 
acts  to  be  exercised  in  the  common  room;  viz. 
the  central  lodge. 

Section  IV.  Encouragements. — Rich  and  hon- 
ourable source  of  encouragement,  were  it  the 
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pleasure  of  his  Majesty  to  confer  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  a select  number  of  such  of 
the  governors,  as  should  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  humane,  upright,  intelligent, 
and  dignified,  exercise  of  their  office : — also  to 
bestow  some  of  the  church  sinecures  on  some 
of  the  chaplains ; but  tenable  only  during  their 
continuance  in  the  exercise  of  that  laborious 
and  useful  office. — Might  not  an  arraugement 
of  this  sort  help  to  protect  the  church  estab- 
lishment from  obloquy? 

The  Company  at  the  end  of  every  year  to 
present  pieces  of  plate,  in  the  way  of  premi- 
ums, to  such  of  the  officers  of  tlie  two  hundred 
and  fifty  houses — governors  more  particularly 
— as  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  respective  situations.  The  act  of  remu- 
neration to  be  grounded,  in  every  instance,  on 
tpecific,3Lii<l  specified,  exemplifications  of  merit, 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  presenting  it- 
self in  each  instance,  as  appareTit  on  the  face 
of  the  books.  A thousand  or  two  a-year  thus 
e.xpended  would  go  a good  way,  and  probably 
produce  ample  repayment  in  the  way  of  zeal 
imd  useful  service. 

Section  V.  V isit^rs. — All  magistrates  and  cler- 
gymen, resident  in  the  county,  visiters  cx  ojficio. 
Power  to  inspect  the  books,  especially  the 
ct)«t^^Afi«t-book ; (See  Ch.  x.  Book-keeping)— 
examine  persons,  and  make  minutes.  The 
poxcer  might  be  coupled  with  an  ob/i()atlon,  to 
be  performed  (suppose  once  a-year)  in  the  in- 
stance of  those  resident  within  the  pauper  dis- 
trict, belonging  to  the  industry-house.  In  the 
case  of  the  ecclesiastical  visiters,  especially 
those  resident  at  a distance,  a small  fee,  fixed, 
or  increased  with  the  distance,  might  be  a 
reasonable  accompaniment  to  the  obligation. 
The  whole  establishment,  with  its  two  thou- 
sand members,  being  inspectable,  and  every 
member  of  it  examinable,  sick  or  well,  from  a 
single  station,  (the  centre  lodge,)  the  time  thus 
required  to  be  bestowed  will  not  be  great. 

Chap.  VI.  Diet. — Diet  about  two-thirds 
of  the  necessary  quantum  of  expense. — Dis- 
tinction between  diet  for  the  xicw-coxxiexs,  and 
diet  for  the  old-stagers* — Necessity,  in  re- 
spect of  life  and  health,  is  the  only  st.andard 
in  the  former  case ; habit  may  prescribe  an 
addition  to  the  expense  in  the  latter.  (See 
^.ZM,Hahit-respectingprinciple.)~\i).  the  case 
of  the  new-comers, — aninxal  food — meat — is 
the  great  source  of  expense — The  greater 
part  of  mankind  use  animal  and  regetahle  to- 
gether ; many,  however,  use  vegetable  only : 
ex.  gr.  the  Hindoos; — some,  animal  only,  viz. 
the  Esquirnaxtx,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gions too  cold  for  vegetation — also  some  Tax-tar 
nations. — It  is  not  clear  that  the  latter  are 
healthier  or  stronger  than  the  former. — Whe- 
ther a mixture,  of  animal  food  with  vegetable, 
be  more  advantageous  in  point  of  health  and 


* Those  who,  upon  the  opening  of  the  establish- 
ment, are  transferred  to  it  from  the  existing  poor- 
houses. 
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strength,  taken  together,  than  vegetable  alone, 
and  if  so,  what  proportion  is  most  advantage- 
ous, is  a matter  of  experiment  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting,  never  as  yet  tried,  but  which 
might  be  tried  with  the  utmost  advantage,  in 
the  proposed  establi.shment,  in  the  instance  of 
the  indigexious  branch  of  the  apprentice  stock. 
—Bread  is  uneconomical — not  only  as  being 
the  result  of  an  expensive  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, but  as  being  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  xneat,  and  thence  impressing  the  idea  of  a 
xcant  of  meat.  Bread  and  water,  a penal  diet 
in  England,  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
diet  ill  Scotland. 

I.  Non-adults;  especially  the  Indigenous 
and  (luasi- Indigenous  Classes. — Taking  the 
cheapest  food  in  point  of  quality,  experiments 
should  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  most  ad- 
vantageous quantity.  The  lowest  step  in  the 
scale,  a quantity  greater,  in  a known  propor- 
tion, than  the  least  quantity  consumed  by  au 
average  child  of  the  same  age  among  the  hus- 
bandry part  of  the  self-maintaining  poor  in 
Scotland — This  ascertainable,  with  great  pre- 
cision, from  the  observations  made  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  at  Gla.sgow.  The  high~ 
est  step,  the  quantity  consumed  by  an  average 
child  of  the  same  age,  to  whom  as  much  is 
given  as  it  will  eat.  Gradations  to  be  marked 
out  at  equal  intervals  between  these  two  points. 
— Difierence  to  be  tried  between  txco  mcalg 
a-day,  and  three — whether  any,  and  how  much, 
more  is  consumed  at  three  than  at  two  ; — the 
quality  the  same, — quantity  at  option,  as  be- 
fore : — and,  if  more  is  consumed,  whether  any, 
and  what  difierence  in  point  of  strength  or 
health  be  the  result. — One  a-day,  and  four 
a-day,  hardly  worth  trying. — The  two  sexes  to 
be  compared  to  each  other  for  this  purpose,  at 
the  different  ages. — Health  being  the  mere  ne- 
gation of  disease,  if  their  be  no  disease  in  auy 
instance,  (which  is  the  most  probable,  as  well 
as  the  most  desirable,  result,)  no  indication  in 
this  respect  will  be  aiforded : in  that  case,  as 
far  as  health  is  concerned,  the  smallest  allow- 
ance is  preferable,  as  being  least  expensive. — 
Difference  between  general  strength,  and  parti- 
cular or  local  strength.  The  human  frame  to 
be  examined  in  this  point  of  view — Some  mus- 
cles stronger  in  some  subjects,  others  in  others 
— even  where,  in  point  of  i/cncrai  strength,  there 
may  be  no  difference.— Tests  of  strength  to  be 
established — a single  species  of  exertion,  such 
as  running,  lifting,  rowing,  turning  a wheel, 
&c. — each  taken  singly — is  not  of  itself  an 
adequate  test  of  general  strength,  for  all  va- 
rieties in  point  of  organization. — The  proper 
tests  for  this  purpose,  are  the  exertions  made 
in  the  several  employments  in  actual  use : — 
the  experiment  having  by  this  means  a direct 
application  to  practical  use. — The  effect  of 
differences  in  point  of  quantity  being  a.scer- 
tained,  another  class  of  experiments  may  re- 
gard the  effect  of  differences  in  point  of  quality, 
i.  e.  species  of  food,  each  species  taken  'apart ; 
and  another,  of  the  effect  of  mixtures. 
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IT.  A DUi.TS — {Netp-Comers.) — A fixed d letary 
would  be  irrecoiicileable  to  economy  ; since 
tlie  proportions  in  point  of  price,  as  between 
article  and  article,  are  subject  to  great  and 
continual  variation.  So,  likewise,  a fixed  al- 
lowance in  vioyicy  ,*  since  the  same  (quantity  of 
money  will  purchase  as  much  again  of  any 
gi  ven  species  of  food,  or  even  of  that  which  is 
cheapest  at  the  time,  at  one  time  as  at  an- 
other : and,  by  an  improvident  application  of 
a limited  sum,  famine  might  be  produced. — 
'J'he  following  course  seems  the  proper  one  for 
the  Direction  Board  to  take.  Give  a list  of 
ratiove,  of  different  .sorts — the  more  numerous, 
tlie  better— all  regarded  as  coming  within  the 
price  proposed.  Give  to  the  governor  of  each 
liouse  the  option,  as  betwixt  these  several  ra- 
tions; allowing  him  even  to  employ,  or  at  least 
to  propose,  others: — but  on  condition  of  their 
not  exceeding  a fixed  price. 

ITT.  A u u LTS . — Old-  Stagers. — Pa  upersh  ip 
habit,  is  the  habit  principally  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  ; the  original  habit,  acquired  dur- 
ing the  self -maintaining  state,  having  been 
more  or  less  superseded  by  it.  The  panper- 
ehip  habit,  instead  of  being  less  luxurious  and 
expensive  throughout,  is,  in  the  instance  of 
those  maintained  in  the  way  of  community- 
maintenance  (i.  e.  in  poor-houses,  howsoever 
denominated)  invariably,  and  in  an  enormous 
degree,  more  luxurious  and  expensive.^ — Ori- 
ginal habits  are  determined  mostly  by  profes- 
sions, though  in  some  degree  by  territorial 
situations: — the  agriculturalist,  the  lowest  paid 
of  all  classes.  In  community-maintenance,  the 
habit  lias  generally  been  adjusted  to  the  habits 
of  the  best-paid  classes,  though  influenced  more 
or  loss  by  territorial  situation.  Difference  in 
this  respect  between  bread  countries  and  meal 
countries;  and  among  bread  countries,  between 
icheaten  bread  countries  and  inferior  bread 
countries — viz.  rye,  barley,  oaten,  and  pease- 
bread  countries.  Meat  is  the  great  article  of 
excess  in  the  existing  poor-houses.*  What- 
ever degree  of  indulgence  it  may  be  thought 
fit,  in  consideration  of  acquired  habits,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  old-stagers,  they  should  be  dieted 
apart  from  the  new-comers.  — Briefly  thus — 
ttvo  tables — New  comas'  table,  and  old-skigers' 
table.  This  to  save  the  new-comers  from  the 
pains  of  regret  and  privation,  and  from  the 
dissocial  emotions  and  affections  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

Should  any  retrenchment  be  deemed  advis- 
able, voluntary  charity  will  remain  as  a resource 
for  the  amount  of  the  difference.  (See  Book 

* Curious  scale  of  fare  compared  with  the  quali- 
ties of  the  persons  maintained — Self-maintaining 
poor,  meat  scarcely  o«fi  day  out  of  the  seven — (Edeii 
on  the  Poor />assnn.) — Burdensome  poor,  upon  an 
average  of  seventy-seven  houses,  four  days  out  of 
the  seven.  (Taken,  on  examination  made  in  this 
view,  from  Eden.)  Convicts  of  the  worst  species, 
and  enemies,  seven  out  of  the  seven.  In  the  latter 
instance,  quedity  advertised  for,  the  best,  and  quan- 
tity excessive. 


iii.  Ch.  xiii.  Voluntary  Charity  assisted — and 
Book  iv.  Pauper  Comforts.) — Fish  a contin- 
gent resource,  in  situations  and  seasons  afford- 
ing a glut. — Expectations  entertained  of  a mode 
of  curing,  by  which  the  benefit  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  seasons  and  situations. — Conduct 

with  regard  to  the  mode  of  retrenchment. 1. 

Diminishing  the  number  of  meat-days. — 2.  Di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  meat  on  each  day. 
— 3.  Diminishing  partly  the  number  of  days, 
partly  the  quantity  on  each. — Saving  by  infe- 
rior 2feces,  a casual  resource,  depending  on  lo- 
cal situation ; — the  amount  limited,  since  the 
ratio  oi  inferior  to  superior  cannot  be  increased. 
The  distinction  being  principally  tlie  result  of 
prejudice  and  cairrice,  differing  widely  as  be- 
tween country  and  country,  any  considerable 
increase  in  the  relative  demand  would  raise 
the  i>rice.  In  great  towns,  many  parts,  con- 
sidered elsewhere  as  delicacies,  and  in  vain 
coveted  in  country  places,  are  degraded  in  sale- 
able value,  and  even  reprobated  as  unfit  for 
man,  by  being  denominated  according  to  the 
demand  made  of  them  for  the  use  of  inferior 
animals.  The  principle  of  self-supply,  tliough 
applied  to  this  article,  would  not  altogether 
supersede  the  distinction  between  superior 
and  inferior  pieces ; since  the  superior,  fresh 
or  preserved,  might  be  reserved  for  sale,  and 
the  inferior,  in  greater  quantity,  purchased 
with  the  price.  This  mode  of  retrenchment, 
a point  of  great  delicacy : the  settling  of  it, 
as  far  as  can  be  done,  by  conceived 

in  general  terras,  a proper  subject  for  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.  The  execution  ought 
not  at  any  rate  to  be  sudden:  time  should  be 
allowed  to  the  class  in  question  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  their  new  situation,  ami 
experience  the  benefit  of  it  in  other  points  of 
view. 

Chap.  VII.  Clothing,  Bedding,  &c. 

1.  Clothing. — Two  points  to  be  attended  to 
—frugality  and  distinction — the  latter,  for  the 
purpose  of  separation  and  aggregation — (See 
Chap,  ii.)  — Frugality. — 1.  Materials,  the 
cheapest,  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  warmth. 

2.  Form,  excluding  all  useless  parts — such  as 
skirts  to  coats  and  waistcoats — brims  to  hats 
— unless  it  be  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  sun  ; for  which  purpose 
straw  would  be  preferable. — Necessity  and  use 
the  standards — not  fashion — though  fashion 
has  of  late  been  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  use. — Pistinction,  principally  by  colour— 
form  being  determined  by  frugality.  In  de- 
fault of  a sufficient  number  of  cheap  colours 
sufficiently  contrasted,  shreds  of  one  colour, 
applied  to  a ground  of  another  colour,  might 
be  employed. — Shoes  with  wooden  soles,  used 
in  many  country  places,  and  even  in  London, 
under  the  name  of  dogs.  Saving  on  this  score 
alone,  3s.  6d.  a head,  in  the  instance  of  adults : 
about  £40,000  or  £50,000  a-year,  in  the  whole. 
— In  summer,  no  stockings;  but  the  leg  covered, 
or  nearly  so,  by  a prolongation  of  the  breeches ; 
which  at  that  part  may  be  repaired  by  piecing, 
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more  advantageously  than  stockings  by  darn- 
ing. In  winter,  stockings  might  be  added,  or 
rather  hose:  i.  e.  stockings  of  woven  cloth,  as 
being  more  advantageously  repairable. — At 
the  parts  most  exposed  to  wear,  viz.  under  the 
arm-pits,  between  the  thighs,  and  at  the  el- 
bows, linings,  for  strength,  of  shreds  of  leather 
—a  species  of  frugality  already  in  use. — For 
coverings  of  shoes,  in  place  of,  or  in  addition 
to  leather,  the  materials  of  cast-off  coats  and 
•waistcoats  might  be  employed— or,  for  women’s, 
gowns  and  petticoats — such  as  could  not  be 
applied  with  more  advantage  to  other  uses. 

Soldiers  wear  uniforms,  why  not  paupers? 
— those  who  save  the  country,  why  not  those 
who  are  saved  by  it  ? Not  the  permanent  hands 
only,  but  likewise  the  coming-and-going  hands 
should  wear  the  uniform  while  in  the  house, 
for  order,  distinction,  and  recognition,  as  well 
as  for  tidiness : being  charged  at  a fixed  rate 
per  day  ; reserving  to  them  the  option  with 
regard  to  shoes  and  stockings. 

Clothing  would  be  made,  all  of  it,  by  the 
strength  of  the  establishment,  according  to 
the  principle  of  self-supply : but  this  would 
make  no  difference  in  point  of  relative  cheap- 
ness and  dearness,  as  between  material  and 
material ; the  quantity  of  lalmir  requisite  be- 
ing the  same,  wliethcr  home-made,  bought,  or 
sold. — For  the  particulars,  see  Book  v.  Ch.  ii. 
n iary  Estlmatet. 

1 1.  liimDiNu.— For  the  Bed-stages,  see  above. 
Chap.  iv. — Bed,  stuffed  with  straw: — one  side 
covered  with  the  cheapest  linen  or  hempen 
cloth,  for  summer;  the  other,  with  coarse 
woollen  for  winter.  — Stretching  the  under 
sheet  on  hooks,  pins,  or  buttons,  will  save  the 
quantity  usually  added  for  tucking  in in 
cold  weather,  that  the  woollen  may  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  body,  the  sheet  might  be  omitted. 
Hug,  and  two  or  three  bhankets upper  sheet 
of  no  greater  width  than  the  cell,  and  tacked 
on  to  one  of  the  blankets.  Bed,  one  for  the 
whole  stage,  or  a .separate  one  for  each  cell ; 
and  so  the  under  sheet. — The  advantages  of 
separation  are,superior portability ; each  bring- 
ing and  stowing  away  his  own  bed  without 
embarrassment  or  delay ; and  that  in  case  of 
nncleanliness,  the  annoyance  may  be  confined 
to  the  author  of  it.  Straw,  the  more  fre- 
quently changed  the  better,  particularly  in  the 
warm  months. — To  the  extent  of  the  quantity 
wanted  for  littering  cattle,  the  change  will 
cost  nothing  ; and  beyond  that  quantity  the 
c.xpense  will  be  only  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  straw,  as  straw,  and  the  value 
of  it,  as  manure. 

Chap.  VIII.  Ejicloyment. — The  grand  point 
is,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  employ  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  hands.— The  only  difficulty  is  to 
find  employment  of  a nature  suited  to  the  un- 
iril/ing  hands,  and  the  infra-ability  or  inade- 
(potte-abilUy  hands.*  The  quantum  of  this 


* Thofc  whose  natural  ability,  with  reference  to 
labour,  is  decidedly  below  the  necessary  e.xpense 


sort  of  employment  requisite  for  the  popula- 
tion (when  complete)  of  each  Industry-house, 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  population  of 
these  two  classes  of  hands.  A stock  of  easy, 
or  any-body^s-iwrk  employment,  having  been 
found  in  a quantity  adequate  to  the  number  of 
difficvJty-employed  hands,  the  difficulty  is  at  an 
end.  (St'(/'-.s2t^pfyisaprinciple  particularly  fruit- 
ful in  any-hody’s-iDork  employments. — In  the 
agricultural  branch,  most  of  the  operations  be- 
ing suitable  to  unexercised,  many  to  feeble  hands : 
in  the  clothing  branch,  most  to  feeble,  many 
to  unexercised  hands.  The  stock  of  every- 
HionV  icorl:  operations  being  increased  more  and 
more  by  the  division  of  labour,  (which  in  this 
scale  of  unexampled  amplitude  may  be  carried 
to  ail  unexampled  pitch,)  the  stock  of  work 
adapted  to  these  confined-ability  hands  will  re- 
ceive a proportionable  increase. 

To  afford  the  extra  stock  of  labour  suited  to 
the  extra  demand  in  time  of  war,  or  prepara- 
tion for  war,  each  hand,  exercising  a war-trade, 
must  be  prevented  from  employing  in  it  more 
than  a certain  part  of  his  time  (say  three  or 
two  days  out  of  the  six)  in  peace  : otherwise 
whatever  accession  to  the  national  stock  of 
war-employment  hands  were  afforded  by  the 
Company’s  apprentice-stock  of  hand.s,  would 
only  drive  out,  or  keep  out,  so  many  free 
hands ; and  there  would  be  no  more  to  spare 
of  the  sort  of  labour  in  question — no  greater 
fund  of  capacity  for  that  sort  of  labour  lying 
by  and  unemployed  then,  than  there  is  note. 
The  advantage  derivable  from  the  employ- 
ment-mixing jiriiiciple,  is  peculiar,  in  great 
measure  to  such  a company  and  its  hands  : since 
“ no  man  can  serve  two  masters,”  nor,  in  general, 
the  same  master-man  carry  on,  without  disad- 
vantage, two  or  more  unconnected  trades. 

Local  advantages  appurtenant  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  several  Industry-houses,  may  afford 
employments,  to  a value  -which  in  part  might 
otherwise  be  lost ; and  those  such  as  would  be 


of  their  m.ainten.ance.  This  will  include,  1,  Feeble 
hands — as  to  a considerable  part.  2,  i/«npe  h.ands, 
up  to  a certain  .age — younger  or  older  according  to 
the  man.agemcnt.  3,  Sick  hands — -during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sickness. — The  unripe  hands  being 
c.ap.able  of  p.aying,  with  a profit,  before  maturity, 
and  the  sick  after  recovery,  the  feeble  hands,  to- 
gether with  such  of  the  unripe  and  sick  hands  as 
die  insolvent,  (together  with  the  few  able  hands 
that  may  chance  to  die  in  the  same  case,)  are  all 
that  contribute  at  the  long  run  to  the  tiecessary  bur- 
den in  point  of  e.vpense.  All  others  may  be  termed 
adeguaie-ability  hands:  most  of  whom  will,  of 
course,  be  eMm-ubility  hands. 

Confined-ability  hands — those  who  may  be  able 
to  do  as  tmudi  work  as  able  hands  in  general ; — only 
it  must  be  of  a certain  sort — or  preceded  or  accom- 
p.anied  bv  instruction  or  attendance  of  a certain  sort, 
are— 1,  In.s,ane  h.ands  (divers  sorts.)  2,  Imperlect 
h,ands.  3,  Sick-and-well  hands.  4,  Tender  hands. 
5,  Past-prosperity  hands.  6,  Of  the  dangerous  and 
other  disreputable  classes,  such  as  have  been  bred 
up,  or  confirmed,  in  habits  of  idleness  or  dissipar 
tiou — but  this  only  for  a time. 
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less  apt  than  others  to  interfere  with  private 
trade.  Examples : Stone-cutting  brick-mak- 
jng — mining — fishing,  with  the  preliminary 
employments  subservient  to  it  such  as  ship- 
building, sail-making,  &c.  The  quantity  of 
work  pcrformable  in  these  subsertient  employ- 
ments, might  be  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
Company’s  own  demand. — No  more  vessels  to 
be  built,  &c.,  than  what  the  Company  employs, 
lii  regard  to  husbandry-work  for  individual 
farmers,  the  Company  might  restrict  itself,  or 
be  restricted,  to  rates  regarded  as  excessive  ; 
say,  all  beyond  double  the  ordinary  rate  : the 
object  being  not  to  deprive  self-maintaining 
hands  of  any  employment,  nor  even  of  any  such 
advantage  as  would  be  a reasonable  compen- 
sation for  casual  want  of  work,  and  want  of 
adequate  pay  in  winter  time — but  only  to  get 
this  or  that  work  done,  which  might  otherwise 
not  be  done  at  all — not  being  capable  of  being 
despatched  in  time,  with  all  the  labour  that 
could  be  afforded  by  the  obtainable  stock  of 
self-maintaining  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  pouring  in  hands  into 
oter-paid  employments,  whether  in  the  view  of 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  excess,  or  (what 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence)  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it,  this  advantage  would 
be  open  to  the  Company,  as  well  as  to  private 
masters,  and  private  hands.  The  fund  of  in- 
formation created  by  the  Employment-I ntelli- 
gence-Office  plan,  would  be  alike  open  to  all 
parties  interested.  See  Book  iii.  Ch.  i.  Em- 
ployment secured. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  employments,  and 
the  prudence  of  hazarding  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  such  parts  of  the  dead  stock  as  might 
be  requisite  to  a certain  branch  of  industry, 
and  could  not,  without  loss,  be  transferred  to 
any  other  branch,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  stock  of  hands  capable  of 
being  allottecf  to  any  such  employment;  that 
is,  in  the  instance  of  each  hand,  on  the  assur- 
ance of  his  continuance  upon  the  establishment 
for  a term  not  less  than  a certain  time.  The 
great  and  general  uncertainty  in  relation  to 
this  head,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
superable obstacles  to  productive  economy  in 
poor-houses,  in  the  existing  order  of  things. — 
(See  Book  v.  Ch  v.  Prospect  of  Success.) — 
Hence  an  important  division  of  the  population 
of  a proposed  Industry-house,  into — 1.  Coming^- 
and-f/oing,  or  short-staying  stock  of  hands — 2. 
Longer-staying  stock — 3.  Permanent,  or  stand- 
ing stock.* 

* I.  Short-stay ing,  OT  coining-and-goingsiock. — 1, 
Sick  hands.  2,  Clnld-burdencd  hands.  3,  Casual- 
stagnation  hands.  4,  Periodical-stagnation  hands. 
5,  Out-of-place  hands.  C,  Disbanded  hands.  7, 
Strange  hands. — II.  Longer-staying  stock : — viz.  as 
lying  under  difficulties,  with  regard  to  the  obtaining 
of  employment,  over  and  above  what  exist  in  the 
preceding  case. — 1,  Superseded  hands.  2,  Stigma- 
tized hands.  3,  Suspected  hands.  4,  Una vo wed- 
employment  hands.  5,  Beggars.  6,  Uncha-stehands. 
— III.  Permanent  or  stuiidcng  stock : composed  in 


Owing  partly  to  the  permanence  of  their 
situation,  partly  to  their  aptitude  for  receiving 
a suitable  education,  it  is  the  labour  of  the 
stock  of  unripe  hands,  in  their  quality  of  ap- 
prentices, that  would  constitute  the  chief  basis 
of  the  Company’s  profit-seeking  arrangements.+ 

one  instance  of  those,  who,  hy  positive  institution, 
arc  proposed  to  be  fixed  within  the  pale  of  the  estab- 
lishment for  a long  and  determinate  time ; and  as  to 
the  rest  of  such  as,  in  virtue  of  their  natural  state 
and  condition,  are  likely  to  remain  for  a time  alto- 
gether undeterminate,  and  not  likely  to  lie  of  short 
continuance,  and,  in  some  instances,  not  likely  to 
terminate  but  with  life. — 1,  Unripe  hands,  or  ap- 
prentice stock.  2,  Among  insane  hands,  all  whose 
cases  are  looked  upon  as  incurab’e.  3,  Feeble  bands. 
4,  Imperfect  bauds.  .5,  Sick-and-well  hands  (some 
sort),  d,  Tender  hands.  7,  Past-prosperitv  hands. 

•f-  According  to  a calculation,  in  which  ttie  value 
of  earnings  was  taken  at  a rate  supposed  to  be  too 
low,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance,  at  a rate  sup- 
posed to  be  too  high,  the  neat  value  of  the  service  of 
a male  child,  from  birth  up  to  twenty-one,  after  all 
deductions  on  the  score  of  death  and  sickness,  ap- 
eared  to  be  £23,  3s.  5d.  and  a fraction,  payable  at 
irth ; — increasing,  of  course,  with  each  year  of  age, 
up  to  a sum  amounting  to  £60',  12s.  5d.  and  a fraction, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  year  of  age : 
— from  which  period,  on  account  of  there  being  fewer 
and  fewer  years  o{ positive  value  to  come,  it  went  on 
diminishing.  In  this  calculation,  there  is  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  known  and 
indisputable  fact  of  the  universal  burdensomeness 
of  children,  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  in  particular  among  the  self-main- 
taining poor.  In  tlie  early  stages  of  tlie  period  of 
non-age,  a large  proportion  of  the  natural  value,  or 
capacity  of  yielding  a clear  profit,  is  lost,  by  lying 
unemployed,  for  want  of  time,  ojiportunity,  intel- 
ligence, and  capital,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  to 
turn  it  to  account:  in  the  latter  stages,  by  the  dis- 
siiJation  of  the  produce  by  the  minor  himself,  (ren- 
dered independent  of  his  parents  by  the  faculty  of 
self-maintenance,)  in  the  habitual  purchase  of  luxu- 
ries, to  an  amount  which  is  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  necessaries  ; as  is  demonstrated  by  his  being 
obliged  and  able  to  do  without  them,  when,  out  of  the 
same  earnings,  he  has  a wife  and  cliiltlrcn  to  main- 
tain, in  the  married  state. — (See  Book  iii.  Cli.  ii, 
Alemlicity  eaiiipated;  Book  v.  Ch.  v.  Prospect 
of  Success;  and  Book  iii.  Ch.  v.  Frugality  as- 
sisted. ) — U ndcr  these  circumsUiuces,  no  wonder  that 
the  pecuni.ary  value  of  a child,  reckoning  from  the 
beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  should 
be  generally  regarded  as  negative,  in  this  country; 
especially  considering  that  it  really  is  so — in  a high 
degree,  and  witliout  any  exception — in  the  case  of 
tlie  superior  and  liberally-educated  classes; — that 
is,  in  the  experience  of  all  who  either  write  or  spe- 
culate upon  the  subject. — For  the  particulars  of  pro- 
fit and  loss  upon  this  part  of  the  Company’s  stock, 
see  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Estimates: — and, 
for  the  mode  of  taking  account  of  it,  see,  in  the  mean- 
time,  the  heads  of  a Non-uduU-Valne-Table,hyt\\o 
author,  in  Annat.s,  No.  1()7,  vol.  xxix.  {supra, 
p.  3t).5.) — To  give  a positive  value  to  an  average 
child — is  a problem,  the  solution  of  which  would 
be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  population, 
and  happiness,  to  the  state. — The  proposed  system 
bids  fair  to  be — and  it  is  the  only  one  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  be — equal  to  the  task. 
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What  the  Company  supplies  itself  with,  will 
be  gain  to  the  Company,  without  being  loss  to 
other  ti  aders : since,  whatever  be  the  value 
that  is  thus  produced  by  the  Company,  value 
to  the  same  amouutjs  saved  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  If  the  whole  expense  of  the  pauper 
community — say  three  millions — were  thus  de-  j 
frayed  by  the  labour  of  the  pauper-community,  | 
and  the  Committee  were  but  as  trustees  for 
the  rateable  inhabitants  to  the  whole  of  the 
amount,  the  whole  of  the  three  millions  would 
be  saved  to  the  rateable  inhabitants,  and  they 
would  have  so  much  the  more  in  their  pockets, 
to  lay  out  with  individual  traders  of  all  sorts. 
Divided,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be,  between  the 
rateable  inhabitants  and  the  Company,  the  be- 
nefit to  individual  traders  will  be  the  same : 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  part  which 
is  gained  by  the  Company,  will  be  laid  out  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany ; while  that  part  only  which  is  divided 
amongst — that  is,  saved  by — the  rateable  in- 
habitants, will  be  laid  out  by  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rateable  inhabitants. 

Chap.  IX.  Child-nursing. — Great  advan- 
tages the  Company’s  infants  would  have,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  private  families,— even 
of  the  most  opulent,  much  more  of  the  indigent. 
— ...  Medical  curators,  as  well  as  head-nurses 
and  nursery  girls,  prepared  by  the  most  emi- 
nent lecturers  in  this  line.  2.  Uninterrupted 
medical  attention.  3.  Uninterrupted  nursing 
attendance  : — nui’ses  constantly  sitting  up — 
no  avocations — no  over-laying.  4.  Appropri- 
ate exercise,  administered  by  the  help  of  ma- 
chinery, in  whatever  quantity  may  prove  most 
advantageous — not  stinted  by  the  portion  of 
time  and  labour  that  can  be  spared  from  other 
occupations,  as  in  private  families. — Examples: 
The  infants  danced,  as  they  lay  in  their  cribs, 
in  numbers  at  a time.~(See  the  plate.)  The 
labour  performable  by  the  slight  exertion  of 
3,  feeble  hand,  the  weight  being  taken  off  by  a 
counterpoise.  For  airing,  in  conjunction  with 
exercise,  an  open  carriage  being  provided, 
upon  a principle  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
droshky  spoken  of  in  Ch.  iii. — the  cribs  (which 
for  this  purpose  should  be  capable  of  being 
separated  from  each  other)  may  be  suspended 
from  horizontal  poles,  supported  by  proper 
uprights.  They  might  be  drawn  about  in  this 
way  in  numbers  by  a single  ass;  or  in  smaller 
numbers,  on  .smaller  carriages,  on  the  same 
principle,  by  some  of  the  bigger  children. — 5. 
A system  of  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement,  constantly  carrying  on  on  a 
scale  covering  the  whole  kingdom,  and  re- 
corded according  to  an  uniform  plan  of  regis- 
tration, pursued  alike  in  every  industry-house. 
— (See  Ch.  x.)  6.  Attention,  uniform,  syste- 

matical, governed  by  principle : — not  exposed 
to  be  relaxed  by  casual  want  of  affection  ; or 
to  be  misguided  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
caprice. — 7.  Best  mode  of  bringing  up  by 
hand,  a particular  field  for  experiment — The 
great  medical  authorities  to  be  coubulte<l  pre-  j 
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vious  to  the  formation  of  the  plan.  8.  Atten- 
tion sharpened  by  the  Life-Assurance  principle 
by  premiums,  and  by  the  honour  of  publicity. 
Rate  of  vitality  among  suckled  children  the 
standard.  Two  children  to  be  suckled  by  each 
woman  delivered  in  the  house,  the  woman 
being  supplied  with  extra  nourishment  for  the 
purpose : — mothers  of  bastards  might  be  de- 
tained (say  for  six  or  twelve  months  after 
delivery)  for  that  purpose.  The  great  object 
of  endeavour  will  be  to  reduce  the  mortality 
among  weaned  children,  to  a level  with  that 
of  suckled  children — what  if  still  lower  I 
Liberal  premiums  every  year  to  the  nurses, 
&c.,of  a certain  number  of  the  houses,  in  which 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  has  proved  lowest: 
emulation  consequently  among  all  the  houses. 
To  show  how  much  has  been  owing  to  local 
situation,  and  how  much  to  management,  if  an 
industry-house,  in  which  a premium  has  been 
gained  twice  running,  be  in  a situation  deemed 
peculiarly  healthy, — as  inthe  Welsh  mountains 
— transfer  this  part  of  the  official  establishment 
to  a situation  in  ill  repute  for  health, — such 
as  the  hundreds  of  Essex ; or  to  any  other  in- 
dustry-house, if  there  be  any  other  in  which 
mortality  has  been  higher : if,  under  this  dis- 
advantage, the  success  be  similar,  augment 
the  premium  in  proportion. — For  the  savings 
to  be  made  in  the  expense  of  child-nursing,  as 
compared  with  ditto  under  the  exi.sting  sys- 
tem, see  Book  v.  Ch.  ii.  Fecuviciry  Estimates — 
and  see  Book  iii.  Ch.  xi.  Infant  Mortality 
diminished. 

Chap.  X.  Book-keeping.— Peculiar  extent 
and  importance  of  the  system  of  Book-keep- 
ing in  an  establishment  of  this  sort — Besides 
being,  in  every  case,  an  indispensable  basis  to 
good  management,  it  is  in  the  present  case  an 
indispensable  security  for  the  due  discharge 
of  the  several  obligations,  whicl^the  Direction 
of  the  Company, and  the  several  agents  in  the  se- 
veral local  establi.shmeuts,  will  have  taken  upon 
themselves,  with  relation  to  the  various  par- 
ties interested — viz.  the  paupers — their  indivi- 
dual friends,  the  rateable  parishioners,  the  stock- 
holders, government,  and  the  public  at  large. 

In  a small  and  single  poor-house  there  may 
be  neither  the  demand  for  a full  and  perfect 
system  of  book-keeping,  nor  the  adequate 
means  of  satisfying  any  such  demand  : the 
difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
management  that  can  be  expected  may  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  expense  of  an 
adequate  system  of  registration  ; that  is,  of 
engaging  persons  competent  to  the  task.  In 
a system  of  poor-houses  of  the  proposed  extent 
and  magnitude,  good  book-keeping  is  the  hinge 
on  which  good  management  will  turn  : the  de- 
mand rises  to  the  highest  pitch  ; and  so  (it 
will  be  seen)  does  the  suflSciency  of  the  means 
at  command  for  satisfying  it.  With  the  in- 
struction, and  under  the  check,  of  an  adequate 
system  of  book-keeping,  the  management  may 
be  better  conducted  by  the  most  ordinary 
hand,  than  by  the  ablest  hand  without  that 
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advantage ; and  the  good  management  acci- 
dentally introduced  by  an  able  hand,  would 

vanish  with  the  baud  that  introduced  it.  R ithoiit 
this  advantage,  everything  would  be  too  much; 
icith  it,  nothing  would  be  too  much.  Without 
it  any  single  one  of  the  collateral  benefits 
hereinafter  proposed,  might  be  deemed  vision- 
ary ; with  it,  all  of  them  together  would  be 
found  practicable,  easy,  and  secure. 

In  book-keeping,  the  heads — as  in  manage- 
ment, the  principles  of  the  system — will  be 
governed  by  the  olyects  or  ends  which  it  has  in 
view.  Of  the  objects  or  ends  of  action  requi- 
site on  this  occasion  to  be  kept  in  view,  the 
list  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  the  same  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  will  not  be 
much  less  extensive  or  diversified  in  the  case 
of  book-keeping  than  in  that  of  management 
itself.*  Pecuniary  economy,  regarded 

as  the  sole  object  of  book-keeping,  will  here 
be  but  as  one  out  of  a number;  for  the  system 
of  book-keeping  will  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  history  of  the  system  of  management 
in  all  its  points.  Ilealth—comfurt — industry — 
morality — discipline — and  pecuniary  economy 
■ — (both  branches  included — the  saving  or  pre- 
serealire,  as  well  as  the  productive  or  aug- 
mentutire)  compose  the  list  of  objects  in  view 
in  the  present  instance.  In  relation  to  all 
these  points,  and  at  each  period,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  it  should  be  known  what,  at 
that  period  the  state  of  the  management  is 
and  has  been,  in  order  that  it  may,  in  no  future 
period,  be  suffered  to  grow  worse,  but  in  every 
future  period  be  made  to  grow  better  and  better 
in  as  high  a degree  as  may  be. 

The  unprecedented  multitude  of  establish- 
ments, all  requiring  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
plan  in  most  points  exactly  the  same,  (say  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  spread  at  equal  distances 
over  the  surface  of  the  whole  kingdom,)  is 
another  eircnlBstance  which  enhances  the  im- 
portance of  the  process,  a)id  at  the  same  time 
gives  an  unprecedented  turn  to  it.  In  ordi- 
nary economical  concerns,  the  whole  system  of 
management  is  single  and  insulated ; here 
everything  is  comparative  ; under  every  head, 
the  management  in  each  house  presents  an 
object  of  comparison  to  the  man.agemcnt  of 
every  other.  In  relation  to  each  head,  the 
management  in  each  local  establishment  has 
therefore  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the 
chance  of  being  advanced  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible pitch  of  perfection  that  it  can  have,  in 
any  insulated  establishment  standing  upon  the 
ordinary  footing.  To  profit  by  this  advantage 
it  is  necessary  that  the  system  of  book-keep- 
ing should  in  each  house  exhibit,  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  in  the  utmost  detail. 


* Book-keeping  is  one  instiument  in  the  hand 
of  economy,  architecture  (as  we  have  seen)  another. 
In  all  these  branches  of  art,  the  list  of  objects  to 
be  aimed  at  is,  in  the  pre.«ent  case,  the  same,  in  as 
far  as  their  respective  fields  of  action  are  co-exten- 
sivo. 


what  the  management  is as,  for  example — 
under  the  head  of  pecuniary  economy,  what 
the  rate  of  expense  is  on  each  of  the  articles 
consumed  or  used ; and  what  the  rate  of 
expense,  on  each  of  the  articles  produced : 
that  it  may  be  seen  in*  which  of  all  the 
houses  the  management,  in  relation  to  each 
of  those  heads,  is  most  advantageous  upon 
the  whole  ; and  thence,  with  a view  to  prac- 
tise, that  the  management  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful house  may  be  taken  in  each  instance 
for  a pattern,  and  copied  in  every  other.  To 
book-keeping  in  its  ordinary  form  must  there- 
fore be  added,  in  the  present  case,  a new  and 
peculiar  branch,  which  may  be  styled  compa- 
rative or  tabular  book-keeping.  To  that  com- 
parison between  period  and  period,  which  is 
so  instructive,  as  often  as  it  is  made,  in  the 
case  of  any  private  concern,  may  here  be  added 
the  comparison  between  house  and  house. 

The  plan  of  registration — at  least  the  plan 
traced  out  in  the  fii-st  instance — cannot  be  too 
particular: — multiplied  by  the  number  of  in- 
dustry-houses in  the  kingdom,  (two  hundred 
and  fifty,) — by  the  number  of  souls  in  an  in- 
dustry-house, (two  thousand,)— or  by  the  num- 
ber of  souls  in  the  whole  pauper  population, 
(five  hundred  thousand,) — the  minutest  article 
may  swell  into  importance.  The  supposition 
to  set  out  upon  is — that  everything  is  to  be 
registered,  for  the  registration  of  which  any 
use  whatever  can  be  found  ; then  to  strike  off 
the  list  such  heads,  if  any,  of  which  the  use,  it 
is  supposed,  would  not  pay  for  the  expense. 

Multiplication  of  the  number  of  the  books 
would  render  the  business — not  the  more  com- 
plex,  (as  at  first  glance  it  might  seem,) — but 
the  more  simple:  as  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, the  several  operations,  separately 
considered,  are  the  more  simple,  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  hands  amongst  which  they 
are  distributed.  Allotting  to  each  article  a se- 
parate book,  would  save  the  writing  the  name 
of  that  article  as  many  times  as  it  would  occur 
in  a general  book.  The  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  entered  being  given,  no  addition  is  made  to 
the  labour  of  entering  by  any  addition  made  to 
the  number  of  the  books.  Books  in  any  num- 
ber may  be  given  in  charge  to  one  hand ; so  long 
as  no  two,  that  are  designed  as  checks  to  one 
another  be  given  to  the  same  hand.  Multipli- 
cation of  books,  is  but  division  of  the  contents.* 

Under  the  proposed  system  of  management, 
as  the  demand  for  a copious  system  of  book- 
keeping is  in  an  unexampled  degree  urgent 
and  extensive,  so  are  the  facilities  afforded  to 
the  process  of  book-keeping,  by  the  peculiar 
plan  of  architecture,  equally  unexampled. 
Compactness  and  simultaneous  transparency 


* The  names  of  the  articles,  and  other  heads, 
will  be  predetermined,  and  already  entered  on 
written  or  printed  forms ; the  scribe  will  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do,  but  under  these  heads  to  set  down 
individmd  objects  by  their  names,  and  aygreyates 
by  their  quantities. 
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—both  of  which  properties  it  exhibits  in  per- 
fection— arc  the  principal  points  upon  which 
the  advantage  turns.  Elsewhere,  the  know- 
lege  of  the  matter  of  fact  requires  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  manager  in  chief,  often 
through  a variety  of  channels : here,  it  is  pre- 
sent to  all  his  senses,  and  requires  only  to  be 
preserted. — No  false  musters — no  running  to 
and  fro — no  mislayings  and  huntings — no  cross- 
ings and  justlings,  for  the  purpose  of  survey 
and  registration : — every  person,  and  every 
thing,  within  view  and  within  reach  at  the 
same  instant. — A degree  of  minuteness  which 
niiglit  elsewhere  be  impracticable  or  unthrifty — 
(costing  more  tliaii  the  amount  of  any  advantage 
that  could  be  made  from  it) — would  be  without 
obsf ruction,  and  without  objection,  here* 
Chroiiofugical  and  Methodical — Elementary 
and  Aijijreijate — are  the  natural  and  funda- 
mental distinctions  between  book  and  book,  in 
a set  of  books,  having  for  their  common  sub- 
ject-matter the  transactions  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment— and  they  apply,  not  only  to  books 
in  which  pecuniary  economy  is  concerned,  but 
to  all  the  several  books  that  respectively  bear 
relation  to  the  several  other  heads  of  manage- 
ment here  concerned.  In  a chronological  book, 
the  arrangement  of  the  entries  is  governed  by 


* In  the  form  called  the  It.ali.'in,  book-keeping 
is  a science  of  itself,  and  a most  intensely  ditlicult 
one.  Haj'pily  it  is  not  here  a nec.e.ssary  one.  It  is 
not  practised  in  any  of  the  existing  i)oor-liouses ; 
nor  (what  is  much  more  material)  on  any  of  the  oc- 
casions in  which  national  accounts  are  delivered  in 
to  Parliament. — 'J'hus  much  seemed  necessary  to  he 
intimated,  lest  a large  number  of  professed  book- 
keepers thoroughly  initiated  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
Italian  mode,  should  he  regarded  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  official  establishment  of  each  industry- 
house,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  language  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  faculty  of  understanding 
the  accounts; — on  the  former  supposition,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  great  indeed;  and  on  the  latter,  the 
security  for  good  management,  as  well  as  the  satis- 
faction to  the  public  not  a little  weakened.  If  two 
copies  of  oneand  the  same  original  (the  waste  book) 
may  be  of  use  in  the  character  of  c/(t’fd-s,of  howmuch 
reater  use  will  not  two  original  accounts  be,  kept 
y two  uncommunicating  hands  ? For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  articles  transferred  from  house  to  house, 
the  trumfer-iwrurda  booh  of  the  one  house,  and  the 
truiis/cr  'oiitu-cirda  booh  of  the  other. — In  the  public 
accounts,  the  method  is  the  method  called  for  by 
the  subjeirt-matter  and  the  occasion,  and  the  km- 
gudf/e  is  the  language  i n use  with  everybody.  W ould 
public  accounts  be  rendered  the  clearer,  by  trans- 
lating them  into  a language  composed  entirely  of 
fictions,  and  understood  by  nobody  but  the  higher 
class  of  merchants  and  their  clerks? 

The  real  use  of  the  peculiarities  which  characterize 
the  Italian  mode,  might  be  a subject  -well  worthy 
of  investigation.  I mean  in  the  situations  in  which 
it  is  at  present  eniplo3'ed;  for  Acre  eveiy  purpose 
of  the  Italian  mode  might  be  answered,  and  an- 
swered in  perfectioik — (I  give  it  as  the  icriilt  of  a 
mrticular  and  very  laborious  inquiry)  by  a .set  of 
leads,  taken  exclusively  from  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage. 


the  order  of  time  merely ; in  a methodical  book, 
by  some  other  order,  according  to  the  purpose 
it  is  designed  to  serve.  Entries  of  the  elemen- 
tary kind  are  generally  entered  in  a chronolo- 
gical book,  in  the  first  instance ;+  and  from 
thence  copied  either  in  their  separate  and  ele- 
mentary state,  or  in  aggregate  state  and  expres- 
sion, into  a book  of  the  methodical  kind.  Ele- 
mentary entries  are  of  course  the  foundation 
of  the  aggregate : — an  error  in  au  elementary 
article  cannot  but  be  productive  of  a corre- 
spondent error  in  the  aggregate  in  which  it  is 
included : an  error  in  au  aggregate  article  may 
exist,  without  any  error  in  an  elementary  one. 

Considered  with  reference  to  their  subject- 
matters,  the  books  may  be  distinguished  into — 
1 . Populatiou-bookf5 — 2.  Stock-books — (includ- 
ing accounts  of  articles  received,  issued,  and 
consumed) — 3.  Health-books — 4.  Behaviour- 
books — and  5.  Correspondence-books.  The 
plans  of  the  population-books  and  stock -books, 
(elementary  and  aggregate  included,)  includ- 
ing also  in  each  instance  an  indication  of  the 
use,  would  take  up  so  much  room,  that  they 
must  either  be  omitted  altogether  out  of  the 
present  outline,  or  posted  off  to  an  appendix. 
Of  the  health-books  a sketch  will  be  given  in 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xii.  Useful  Knowledge  augment- 
ed, cJ'C. — To  the  class  of  behaviour-book.";  may 
be  referred — 1.  Complaint-book.s — 2.  Misbt 
haviour-books — 3.  Black,  or  puuishment-bou*  x 
— 4.  Red,  or  merit-book. 

Idea  of  a complaint-book — I.  Objects  of  ocxrt.* 
plaint  to  the  pauper  inhabitants  of  any  ho;^-* 

— 1.  Fellow  inmates  of  the  same  house—  2.  Offi- 
cers of  ditto— 3.  The  general  plan  of  manage- 
ment— as  manifested  either  by  the  established 
practice,  or  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  hou.se 
— 4.  Paupers  of  other  houses — 5.  Officers  of 
ditto — 6.  Strangers  at  large.  II.  Complain- 
ants against  the  pauper  himself  may  be — ^1. 
Fellow  inmates  of  the  same  house—  2.  Officers 
of  ditto — 3.  Paupers  of  other  houses — 4.  Offi- 
cers of  ditto — 5.  Strangers. — These  five  last 
cases  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Misbehadour-hook.X  III.  Heads  for  a com- 
plaint-book— ^1.  Time  (day,  hour,  and  minute) 

— 2.  By  whom — 3.  Against  w’hom,  or  what — - 
4.  Concerning  what — 5.  To  whom — 6.  By  whom 
examined  into — 7.  Witness  or  witnesses  exa- 
mined— 8.  By  whom  decided  upon — 9.  Time 
when  decided  upon — 10.  Time  employed  in 


To  save  the  delay  and  danger  of  error  that 
might  result  from  determining  in  the  first  instance 
to  what  methodical  head  they  belong  to — and  to 
preserve  a constant  assurance  that  nothing  is  omit- 
ted. 

J If  there  he  an  officers'  misbekaviour-booh,  it 
should  be  separate  from  the  common  misMaxtour- 
booh,  and  kept  by  a separate  band.  The  name  of 
the  offender  7ieed  not  be  entered — nor  in  the  case 
of  a first  offence  ought  to  be:  the  entry  itself  would 
be  a punishment,  and  that  a severe  one.  AVhen  a 
baker  is  fined  for  short  weight,  publication  is  held 
up  to  him  hi  terrorem,  as  an  ultimate  punishment 
for  delinquency  otherwise  incorrigible. 
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the  examination — 11.  Decision — 12.  Decision, 
by  whom  executed — (if  it  be  a case  calling 
for  execution)— 13.  Time,  &c.,when  executed. 

Provision  against  suppression  of  complaints, 
•where  a pauper  is  complainant. — Time  for  com- 
plaining, a time  when  the  whole  official  estab- 
lishment is  assembled — right  of  having  the 
complaint  entered  in  the  book. — Complaints 
by  paupers  against  paupers,  will  of  course 
have  officers  for  judges. — An  appeal  will  in 
that  case  be  a complaint  against  the  officer  who 
acted  as  judge.  At  every  visitation  (see  Ch. 
V.  Official  Estahlishment')  the  governor  bound 
to  present  to  the  visiters  the  books,  exhibit- 
ing the  complaints  made  by  paupers,  whether 
against  officers,  or  against  the  management, 
for  a certain  time  back.  Complaints  against 
the  management  not  to  be  repeated  by  paupers 
after  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  General 
Board.  Punishment  for  complaints  adjudged 
rash  as  well  as  groundless — still  more  if  mali- 
cious, and  made  for  the  purpose  of  xexation. 

Unexampled  perfection,  of  which  the  system 
of  procedure  is  susceptible  in  such  a situation 
— the  result,  partly  of  the  discipline,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  architecture.  Delinquency  known 
the  instant  of  its  being  committed  : defendant, 
complainant,  witnesses — (if  distinct  from  the 
complainant) — judges — everybody — on  the 
spot : — delinquency,  complaint,  trial,  sentence, 
execution — might  all  be  included — and  with- 
out injustice — in  the  compass  of  the  same  mi- 
nute.* Punishment  may  here  be  the  less  setcrc, 
in  proportion  as  the  certainty  of  it  is  the  more 
entire  : but  in  proportion  as  punishment  is  cer- 


*  The  mode  of  procedure  observed  by  a ■wise  and 
good  man  in  private  life,  in  the  character  of  a father 
or  the  master  of  a family,  within  the  sphere  of  his 
authority — the  procedure  of  the  domestic  tribunal 
— is  a standard  by  which  the  fitness  of  a system  of 
judicial  procedure — the  procedure  of  public  tribunals 
— may  be  tried : — the  mode  of  procedure  observable 
in  such  a tribunal  as  that  of  the  proposed  industry- 
house,  is  a standard  of  still  greater  simplicity  and 
perfection : the  real  difficulties,  that  in  some  cases 
obstruct  the  procurement  of  evidence,  constitute 
but  one  cause  indeed,  but  that  the  principal  one,  of 
the  necessity  which  really  exists  in  some  cases  of 
deviating  from  these  standards. — Compare  with 
either  of  them  the  refusal.to  examine  parties  in  the 
common  law  courts — civil  as  well  as  criminal— and 
the  practice  of  examining  parties — but  in  writing 
only,  and  after  a six  weeks’,  month’s,  and  fort- 
night’s time  for  fabrication — in  what  are  called  the 
equity  courts. — Delay  is  spoken  of,  by  Montesquieu, 
as  if  it  Avere  of  the  essence  ol justice;  and  as  if  the 
grejvter  the  delay,  the  better  the  justice.  But  de- 
lay without  special  cause — ^all  delay  that  takes  place 
of  course,  and  previous  to  the  knoAvledge  of  the  case 
— is — so  long  as  it  lasts — injustice.  La'wyers,  under 
the  notion  of  coming  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth — lawyers  of  all  nations — 
have,  in  the  instance  of  certain  classes  of  witnesses, 
(differing  in  their  list  of  these  classes  without  end,) 
refused  to  judge  whether  the  narrative  be,  or  be  not, 
a true  one : — assuming,  that  there  are  but  two  de- 
grees of  probity,  in  this  respect,  among  mankind — 
that  of  the  ever-lying,  and  that  of  the  never-lying — 


tain,  delinqtieney  will  be  rare.  In  case  of  com* 
plaints  of  a serious  kind,  (such  as  those  which 
constitute  a legal  charge,  civil  or  criminal,)  the 
Industry-house  itself  will  be  a perfect,  and  the 
only  proper,  safe-custody  house : by  a common 
jail,  such  as  common  jails  are  at  present,  a 
scratch  in  the  moral  character  would  be  inflam- 
ed into  a death-wound. — (See  Book  iii.  Ch. 
viii.  Imprisonment,  ^ c.) 

In  case  of  a complaint  by  a pauper  against 
a stranger,  if  the  stranger  Avill  not  make  up 
the  matter,  or  it  be  a matter  not  fit  to  be  made 
up,  the  consequence  of  a decision  given  against 
the  stranger,  will  be  a report  from  the  house 
to  the  general  Direction-Board — of  Avhich  re- 
port, if  confirmed,  the  consequence  will  be  an 
order  to  prosecute. — Unexampled  degree  of 
protection  thus  secured  to  the  pauper-popula- 
tion : — thence  a degree  of  security,  from  which, 
by  the  intricacies  and  expenses,  partly  natural, 
partly  factitious,  of  legal  procedure,  the  self- 
maintaining  poor — that  is  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community— are  debarred.  (See  Jjefeuce  of 
Usury,  and  Protest  against  Law  Taxes.) 

The  black-book  wilt  be  of  use  chiefly  by  its 
name;  the  matter  of  it  will  have  already  found 
a place  in  the  mishehaxiour-book : cases  either 
of  high  delinquency,  or  of  conspicuous  pertina- 
city, (both  classes  rather  ideal  than  probable 
in  such  a situation)  will  be  the  only  ones  pro- 
per to  be  put  upon  it. 

Red-book. — The  instances  of  the  application 
of  the  peculiar  premium  principle,  will  consti- 
tute the  ordinary  matter  of  the  red-hook ; un- 
called-for, and  une.xpected  manifestations  of 
merit,  the  extraordinary.  The  chaplain,  the 
“ recording  angel:'' — one  amongst  other  means 
of  encompassing  with  sentiments  of  love  and 
veneration  the  idea  of  this  officer,  the  special 
guardian  of  religion  and  good  morals. 

Chap.  XI.  Appropriate  Establishments — ■ 
viz.  for  the  Insane,  &c. — In  the  instance  of 
some  of  the  classes,  appropriate  houses  may  be 
of  use : the  appropriation  being  special,  but 
not  exclusive ; that  is,  the  complement  of  the 
establishment  being  made  up  out  of  the  other 
classes,  rather  than  room  or  officers’  time 
should  be  unemployed  : — the  central-inspec- 
tion-architecture obviating  whatever  inconve- 
nience might  result  from  the  aggregation,  if, 
instead  of  being  but  apparent,  it  were  real. 
Classes  requiring  appropriate  establish- 
ments.— I.  2'he  Insane.  II.  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  III.  The  Blind — in  some  cases. 

Reasons  for  collecting  together,  into  appro- 
priate establishments,  persons  afflicted  with 
the  above  infirmities — I.  Reasons  applying  to 
the  curable  classes  of  the  insane.  1.  Benefit 
of  appropriate  medical  curation  and  atten- 


and  not  considering,  or  not  sufficiently  considering, 
that  a refusal  to  hear  any  sort  of  witness — ^how  de- 
praved soever — is  a license  to  commit,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  sort  of  witness,  all  imaginable  crimes. 
Apply  these  rules  of  inaudibility  to  a population 
composed  exclusively  of  convicted  felons. 
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dance.  2.  Giving  to  the  patients  the  whole  time, 
and  entire  attention,  of  the  medical  curator, 
undivided  by  miscellaneous  practice.  3.  En- 
larging the  field  of  his  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 4.  Benefit  of  suitable  instruction  and 
superintendence,  in  respect  of  employment.  5. 
Ridding  the  ordinary  houses  of  an  annoyance. 

II.  Reasons  applying  to  the  case  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  also  to  the  blitid,  especially  to 
children  born  blind,  or  become  so  at  an  early 
age.  1 . Benefits  of  appropriate  education.  2. 
As  well  as  attendance — instruction — and  su- 
perintendence— in  respect  of  employment. — 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  sound  mind,  or  upon 
the  footing  of  idiots,  according  to  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  at  an  early  age. 

III.  Reasons  applying  to  the  case  of  the  in- 
curably insane — appropriate  attendance,  and 
(where  susceptible  of  employment)  instruction 
and  superintendence.  The  insane  of  diff'erent 
descriptions — such  as  curable  and  incurable, 
susceptible  and  unsusceptible  of  employment, 
dangerous  and  innoxious,  &c. — are  not  to  be 
considered  as  necessarily  allotted  to  the  same 
establishment,  one  class  as  another,  by  reason 
of  their  common  attribute  of  insanity;  but  may 
be  aggregated  toother  establishnieuts,and  with 
other  infirm  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  respective  cases.  (See  Ch.  iii.  Separa- 
tion and  Ayfireyation.) 

Chap.  XU.  Pauper  Education. — An  in- 
quiry concerning  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  the  non-adult  classes  of  the  pauper  po- 
pulation coming  under  the  management  of  the 
proposed  Company — that  is,for  eachindividual, 
during  the  period  of  his  non-age — ^requires  for 
its  answer  a complete  plan  of  education,  adapt- 
ed to  this  numerous  division  of  the  community. 
The  importance  of  the  inquiry  is  in  the  joint 
proportion  of  the  advantage  to  the  multitude 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  of  the  deyree 
of  influence  which — in  the  situation  in  ques- 
tion—a plan  for  this  purpose  may  be  expected 
to  manifest.  The  multitude  included  under 
the  denomination  of  the  poor,  compose  the  bulk 
of  tlie  community : — nineteen  twentieths  might 
perhaps  be  found  to  belong  to  that  class : — in 
the  condition  of  one  of  these  twentieths,  the 
plan  in  question  would  exercise  a direct  aiidall- 
commanding  authority  ; and  over  the  remain- 
der a very  considerable, — and  finally,  perhaps, 
an  all-prevailing — though  less  certain,  and  im- 
mediate, influence.  If,  in  point  of  real  impor- 
tance, the  education  of  the  rich  can  bear  any 
comparison  with  that  of  the  poor,  it  can  only 
be  in  respect  of  the  influence  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  former  class  has  over  the  latter.  In 
the  situation  proposed,  the  conduct  of  the  poor 
will  depend — not  upon  the  remote  and  casual 
influence  of  the  rich,  in  the  way  of  example  or 
casual  communication,  but  upon  the  direct  and 
constant  exercise  of  plastic  power.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  schoolmaster  on  the  conduct  of  the 
piijtil  in  ordinary  life,  is  as  nothing,  compared 
with  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Company 
over  these  its  wards.  Yet  these  are  tlie  classes 


whose  case  is  so  generally  overlooked  by  the 
writers  on  education : partly  (it  should  seem) 
as  not  being  worthy  of  their  notice;  partly  as 
not  lying  within  their  reach. 

Education  is  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
through  the  early  part  of  life. 

The  proper  end  of  education  is  no  other  than 
the  proper  end  of  life — wellbeing. 

The  wellbeing  here  in  question  is,  partly 
that  of  the  individual  to  be  educated,  partly 
that  of  the  parties  at  whose  expense,  and  by 
whose  care,  he  is  to  be  educated — viz.  the  pro- 
posed Company  : — in  respect  of  the  wellbeing 
of  the  child,  they  are  d.a  guardians ; in  respect 
of  their  own,  they  are  as  masters. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  period  of  education,  (comprising  in  this 
country  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  life,)  the 
field  of  education  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
individual’s  tbne. 

The  time  of  an  individual  is  employed,  partly 
in  active  occupations,  partly  in  repose  which  is 
the  absence  of  them  all. — List  of  the  ends  or 
objects  to  one  or  more  of  which  all  occupations 
ought  here  to  be  directed. — I.  For  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Company,  as  well  as  his  own.  1. 
Profit  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  the  fruit  of  pro- 
ductive industry — II.  For  his  own  advantage, 
in  respect  of  his  present  condition  in  the  ap- 
prentice-state. 2.  Comfort  (including  amuse- 
ment.) 3.  Continuation  of  existence  (viz.  by 
nourishment.)  4.  Health.  5.  Strength.  6. 
Cleanliness.  7.  Personal  security. — HI.  Part- 
ly for  his  own  advantage — in  respect  of  his 
future  condition  after  emancipation — partly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  at  large.  8. 
Faculty  of  self-maintenance.  9.  Faculty  of 
self-amusement.  1 0.  Intellectual  strength.  11. 
Moral  health.  12.  Military  strength.  13.  Fa- 
culty of  pleasing.  14.  Religious  affections. 
15.  Suitable  instruction — instruction  in  all 
suitable  points  of  art  and  knowledge. 

Among  the.se  objects,  some  lead  co  others ; 
many  are  compassed  by  one  and  the  same  oc- 
cupation : — in  some  instances,  the  connexion  is 
necessary;  in  others,  it  is  dependent  on  ma- 
nagement, and  presents  a wide  field  for  im- 
provement : and  here  comes  in  the  application 
of  the  several  use  principle,  spoken  of  in  Ch. 
iv. — Examples — Repose  and  comfort  sweeten 
the  time  occupied  in  nutrition.* — Cleanliness  is 
subservient  to  health,  comfort,  and  the  faculty 
of  pleasing.  Rrodtictire  industry  is  naturally, 
though  not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  (bodily  ) 
heaWi,  strength,  the  faculty  of  self -maintenance, 
und  moral  health : — by  management,  not  only 
may  the  connexion  between  these  objects  be 
much  strengthened,  but  intellectual  strength  and 
comfort,  (in  the  shape  of  amusement j)ho  added. 
to  the  group. — Learning,  otherwise  of  little 
value, — unless  by  being  subservient  to  intellec- 
tual strength,  is,  (if  suitable  in  kind,)  capable  of 
being  made  subservient  to  the  faculty  of  self- 
maintenance— to  the  faculty  of  self -amusement — 


* Concerning  which,  see  Ch.  vi. — Diet. 
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to  mcral  health— to  the/acnlty  of  pleasing— 
— and  toreligious  affections, — Military  strength 
(of  use  principally  to  the  public)  is  naturally 
enou^th  subservient  to  comfort,  (i.  e.  to  amuse- 
ment^)  and  to  the  faculty  of  pleasing. — The  fa- 
culti/  of  pleasing  depends  upon  native  comeli- 
ness, (the  gift  of  nature,  not  of  education,)  upon 
health,  strength,  cleanliness,  intellectual  strength, 
and  moral  health.*  Of  religious  affections, 
moral  health  is  in  this  world  the  great  use. 
From  suitable  instruction  {suitable  art  and 
knotcledge)  these  sublime  affections,  as  well  as 
intellectual  strength,  may  derive  nourishment 
and  increase. — Amongst  active  occupations 
(occupations  accompanied  with  strong  exer- 
cise) there  is  one,  viz.  swimming,  peculiarly 
subservient  to  personal  security — applying  to 
a danger,  against  which  there  is  no  constant 
security  by  any  other  means : — and  to  this  ad- 
vantage is  added  comfort,  (including  amuse- 
ment,) health,  strength,  cleanliness,  and  even  m- 
crease  of  strength  (by  increase  of  security)  in  a 
military  view. 

Of  diet  and  clothing,  (two  of  the  efficient 
causes  of  com/o?'t  and  continuation  of  existence,) 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  Ch.  vi.  and 
vii.: — of  occupations,  considered  as  directed  to 
pecuniary  profit,  in  the  Ch.  iv.  and  viii. : — of 
the  accession  of  military  strength,  that  might 
be  derived  from  the  apprenticeship  system, 
mention  will  be  made  in  Ch.  x.  of  the  next 
book. — Of  the  remaining  principles  of  educa- 
tion, relative  to  these  and  the  several  other 
objects,  a compressed  view  may  be  exhibited 
by  the  following  Rules  and  Observations: 

1.  In  the  whole  system  of  occupations,  and 
in  each  occupation  in  particular,  the  attainment 
of  the  several  objects  enumerated,  in  the  great- 
est possible  number,  and  each  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  (regard  being  had  to  their  re- 
spective degrees  of  subserviency  to  tlie  general 
end,)  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 

2.  Of  absolute  repose,  considered  as  the  total 
negation  of  all  active  occupations,  the  quantity 
allowed  ought  to  be,  the  least  that  can  be  made 
sufficient  for  health  and  strength.+ 

3.  The  efficient  causes  of  positive  discomfort 
being  absent,  comfort  (amusement  included) — 
comfort,  even  where  it  is  but  the  collateral  re- 
sult, is  the  natural  concomitant,  of  tlie  several 
occupations  which  have  for  their  objects  or  ef- 
fects— reposo,  (especially  after  strong  exercise,) 
nutrition,  health,  strength,  cleanliness,  personal 
security,  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  pleasing, 
and  the  consciousness  of  possessing  it ; and,  by 
suitable  management,  it  may  be  infused  into 
those  which  have  for  their  objects  intellectual 
strength,  moral  health,  military  strength,  religi- 


*  In  the  higher  lines  of  life,  it  is  moreover  cul- 
tivated by  instruction  of  a particular  cast,  directed 
exclusively  to  this  object. 

+ Sleep  is  not  life,  but  the  cessation  of  life ; lying 
a-bed  without  sleep,  is  a habit  productive  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  thence  peimicious  to  bodily  health ; and  in 
as  far  as  it  is  idleness,  pernicious  to  moral  health. 


ous  affections,  and  suitable  instruction : and,  to* 
wards  the  close  of  the  period,  the  lists  of  com- 
forts may  be  closed  and  crowned  by  matrimo- 
nial society;  of  which  comfort  is  naturally  the 
object,  though  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
with  its  attendant  comforts  and  anxieties,  is 
another  fruit  of  it. 

4.  Strong  exercises,  seem  in  the  instance  of 
most  individuals  to  be,  in  some  proportion  or 
other,  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  health  and 
strength  ; and  in  particular,  in  non-adults,  to 
the  development  of  strength  : and  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  such  exercises,  infused  into 
the  mass  of  occupation,  without  excessive  fa- 
tigue, or  the  support  given  by  artificial  stimu- 
lants, the  better  both  for  health  and  strength. 

5.  To  answer  in  perfection  the  purposes  of 
health  and  development  of  strength,  a system 
of  exercise  taken  together,  should  be  general 
in  respect  of  the  parts  concerned  in  it,  not  lo- 
cal: it  should  find  employ  for  every  limb  and 
every  muscle  : it  should  not  be  confined  to  par- 
ticular limbs, or  particular  motionsof  thelimbs. 

6.  Of  the  occupations  which,  having  profit 
for  their  object,  come  under  the  head  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  health,  and  strength,  (suppos- 
ing a due  admixture,  as  above  of  the  different 
species  of  la  bour,!) — health,  strength,  and  even 
comfort,  will  be  the  natural,  though  but  colla- 
teral results. 

7.  In  the  choice  of  occupations  (due  provi- 
sion being  made  for  health  and  strength,  as 
above-mentioned)  productive  labour  ought  to 
take  the  lead : and  that  to  such  a degree,  that 
no  part  of  tlie  time  allowed  by  religion  to  be 
employed  in  productive  labour,  ought  to  be 
employed  in  any  occupation  directed  exclu- 
sively to  any  other  object,  the  portions  of  time 
allotted  in  each  day  to  repose,  nutrition,  clean- 
liness, and  religion,  only  excepted. 

8.  In  particular,  no  portion  of  time  ought  to 
be  directed  exclusively  to  the  single  purpose  of 
comfort  ;§  but  amusement,  as  well  as  every 
other  modification  of  comfort,  ought  to  be  in- 
fused, in  the  largest  possible  dose  which  eco- 
nomy admits  of,  into  every  particle  of  the  mass 
of  occupations  by  which  time  is  filled. 

9.  The  period  preceding  the  birth  of  the  fa- 
culty of  productive  labour,  with  the  addition 
of  those  intervals  of  time  from  which,  though 
not  occupied  by  religious  services,  productive 
labour  stands  excluded  by  religious  prohibi- 
tions, compose  the  time  proper  to  be  bestowed 
amongst  the  several  other  objects. 


! Out-door,  with  in-door — loco-motive,  with  sta- 
tionary— strong,  with  gentle  exercise. — ^e  above 
Ch.  iv.  Principles  of  Management. 

§ Make  amii.semeiit,  (i.  e.  comfort,)  the  sole  end 
in  view,  regardless  of  those  other  objects,  a sacri- 
fice, not  only  of  those  other  objects,  but  of  comfort 
itself,  will  be  apt  to  be  the  result.  Those  children 
are  by  no  means  the  happiest,  whose  amusement 
is  the  most  studied : — in  particular,  whose  amuse- 
ment is  studied  and  provided  for  at  the  greatest 
expense.  The  faculty  of  leading  to  profit,  either 
at  once,  or  through  the  paths  of  dexterity  and  skill, 
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10.  Instruction  considered  in  the  lump,  the 
tinve  of  its  commencement  should  be  the  earli- 
est possible : and,  in  determining  the  earliest 
time  possible,  the  commencement  of  physical 
capacity,  (ascertainable  by  experiment  as  well 
os  observation,) not  — should  be  the  guide. 

11.  In  determining  the  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  administered  within  a given  com- 
pass of  time,  practicability — not  usage — should 
be  the  measure.* 

12.  In  the  choice  of  subject-matters  of  instruc- 
tion, utility — not  usage — should  be  the  guide. 

13.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  commence- 
ment, as  between  study  and  study,  natural  fa- 
cility, not  us.age,  should  be  the  arbiter.  ^ 

14.  The  utility  in  view  ought  to  bear  Infer- 
ence— in  the  fix’st  place  to  the  situ.ation  of  the 
individual,  during  the  apprenticeship  ; in  the 
next  place,  to  his  situation  in  the  world  at  large, 
after  the  expiration  of  it.f 

Book  III.  Collateral  Benefits. 

Introduction. — Taken  in  its  narrowest  ex- 
tent, the  object  or  scope  of  a system  of  provi- 
sion in  relation  to  the  burdensome  part  of  the 
poor,  is — the  affording  mere  subsistence  to  all 
pei-sons  actu.ally  in  a state  of  indigence,  and 
willing  to  accept  of  relief  upon  the  terms  on 
which  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  offered.  An  es- 
tablishment being  instituted  for  the  purpose, 
whatever  further  benefits — to  the  burdensome 
poor,  to  the  self-maintaining  poor,  or  to  the 
public  at  large ; whether  in  the  shape  of 
employment,  pecuniary  assistance,  security 
against  depredation,  or  other  moral  evils — se- 
curity against  death,  or  other  physical  evils — 
comfort — accommodation — useful  instruction 


is  a property  that  may  destroy  the  value  of  an  occu- 
pation in  the  character  of  .an  amusement,  in  the 
eyes  of  a fond  and  prejudiced  parent,  but  will  not 
so  much  .as  diminish  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
child.  Forty  pounds  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a 
house  provided  for  the  lodgment  of  a waxen  child, 
and  for  the  amusement  of  a human  one; — forty 
pounds,  by  which,  on  the  proposed  plan,  lodging 
for  ever  might  be  provided  for  eight  children  such 
as  he;  while  his  very  amusement,  d.uratinn  as  well 
intensity  taken  into  the  account,  might  have  been 
much  better  provided  for  by  his  being  led  to  take 
a part  in  the  nuddng  of  the  house,  than  by  all  the 
industry  that  could  be  employed  in  getting  him  to 
look  at  it,  when  brought  to  him  ready  made. 

* Not  but  that  us.oge  may  with  advantage  be 
taken  for  a mark  to  aim  at — provided  it  be  not 
the  most  general,  but  the  most  adrantageons  usage ; 
— and  so  long  as  the  quantity  afforded  by  that  best 
usage  be  taken — not  for  the  miurinium — but  for  the 
minimum.  That  the  greatest  quantity  administered 
any  where,  may  be  administered  every  where,  is 
certain : that  a yet  greater  than  that  gi-eatest  quan- 
tity may  be,  administered  everj'where,  is  probable. 

+ The  question  whether  any  instruction  of  the 
literary  kind  ought  to  be  administered,  and  the 
details  of  the  system  of  instruction  which,  if  any, 
would  be  the  jiroperest  to  be  administered  in  such 
a situation,  must  be  reserved  for  the  body  ol  the 
work. 
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— or  in  any  other  shape,-  -m.ay  be  found  capa- 
ble of  being  ingrafted  on  this  stock,  may  be 
termed,  with  reference  to  that  direct  and  prin- 
cipal object,  collateral  benefits. 

Under  every  other  system  that  has  been 
either  exemplified  or  proposed,  the  task,  even 
in  its  narrowest  extent,  is  too  great — by  much 
too  great,  for  any  means  that  can  be  spared. 
Under  the  proposed  system^ — Under  a Com- 
pany, instituted  on  mercantile  principles,  with 
an  undivided  authority,  extending  over  the 
whole  field  of  action — furnished  with  a com- 
petent stock  of  land  and  capital — acting  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  management,  and  that 
management  registered  and  made  public  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Book-keeping,  above 
pointed  out— neither  the  extra-business  here 
about  to  be  proposed,  nor  a superstructure 
even  of  much  greater  extent,  would  be  too 
broad  for  the  foundation.  Of  these  extra  bene- 
fits, or  collateral  results,  some  take  place,  of 
themselves — others  by  means  of  a particular 
direction  given  to  labour,  without  any  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  it. — Those  which  require  ex- 
pense, in  most  instances  either  find  or  provide 
ample  funds  for  the  defraying  each  of  them  its 
ow'ii  expense.  Some  may  be  found  to  be  pure 
sources  of  profit — considerable  and  increasable 
profit,  over  and  above  the  expense,  or  even 
without  expense ; — while,  of  such  as  may  be 
attended  with  expense,  the  neat  expense,  tak- 
ing them  all  together,  would  be  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  sum  of  profit  deducible  from 
the  rest.  Considered  with  regard  to  its  pres- 
sure on  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  whole 
burden  of  m.anagement  may  be  pronounced 
light  and  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  wdth  that 
which  h.as  been  sustained  with  so  much  success 
by  the  East  India  Company,  for  such  a train 
of  years,  especially  since  the  improvements 
made  in  the  constitution  of  that  imperial  body, 
by  the  super-imperial  power  ot  Parliament— 
(See  Book  v.  Ch.  v.) — Wisdom — true  wisdom 
consists — not  in  the  scantiness  of  measures — but 
in  the  amplitude  of  means. 

Chap.  I.  Employment  secured. — Certainty 
of  the  Company’s  being  able,  (so  long  as  land 
is  not  wanting,)  to  find  employment  for  any 
multitude  that  can  present  itself. — Necessary 
cost  of  maintenance — for  men,  not  so  much  as 
4d.  a-day;  capacity  of  yielding  return  of  la- 
bour, not  so  little  as  Is. — return,  treble  the 
expense.  For  women,  cost  of  maintenance 
not  more  than  3d.  capacity  of  yielding  return 
by  labour  not  so  little  as  6d. — return,  double 
the  expense.  Non-adults,  on  the  apprentice- 
ship footing,  on  terms  of  permanency,  and 
thence  still  more  advantageous. — (See  Book  v. 
Ch.  ii.  Pecuniary  Estimates.) — Were  the  bal- 
ance on  the  profit  side  less,  the  liberation  of 
the  individual  would  indeed  be  less  speedy, 
but  the  accomplishment  of  the  benefit,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  not  the  less  certain.  With  land 
and  capital  sufficient,  worse  than  common  man- 
agement would  suffice  for  this : and  securities 
for  better  than  common  management  have  been 
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provided. — (See  Rook  ii.  Cli.  iv.  and  x.  and 
see  Book  v.  Ch.  v.)— All  the  hands  here  in 
question,  are  able  by  the  supposition  ; inability 
being  already  provided  for  by  the  principal 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  system: — physi- 
cal inability  may,  taking  the  country  through- 
out, be  considered  as  a fixed  quantity,  not 
susceptible  of  fluctuations,  as  want  of  employ- 
ment is. 

Company’s  employment,  however,  is  but  a 
make-shift — a dernier  resort. — Free  employ- 
ment is  the  primary  and  preferable  object; 
preferable  as  to  the  employment-lacking  hands, 
because  liberty  and  superior  pay  go  along  with 
it : preferable  as  to  individual  employei’s,  be- 
cause profit  on  their  part  goes  along  with  it : 
and  because  in  their  instance  the  supply  of  it 
operates  in  satisfaction  of  a demand,  which  by 
the  supposition  exists  already,  and  wants  only 
to  be  made  known. 

This  being  the  case,  the  terms  given  by  the 
Company  ought  not  to  be  so  high  as  the  terms 
given  by  individuals,  much  less  higher:  be- 
cause, in  either  case,  individuals  would  every 
now  and  then  find  their  supply  of  hands  nar- 
rowed by  this  means.  On  the  contrary,  the 
affording  to  individuals  a posHire  assistance 
in  this  respect,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  the  Company’s  obligations : for  otherwise  a 
number  of  profit-yielding  hands,  who,  by  means 
of  a suitable  cliannel  of  intelligence,  might 
have  been  made  to  find  their  way  to  individual 
employers,  might  fall  to  the  Company’s  share. 
The  refuse  of  the  population,  able  as  well  as 
unable,  is  the  lot  best  adapted  to  the  situation 
of  the  Company.  It  is  natural  that  it  should 
fall  to  their  share,  because,  after  experience 
at  least,  it  is  natural  for  men  to  prefer  liberty 
to  confinement,  independence  to  dependence : 
it  is  desirable,  on  all  accounts,  that  it  should 
fall  to  their  share,  and  that  as  little  else  should 
fall  to  their  share  as  may  be : it  is  better  for  a 
good  workman  to  fall  to  the  share  of  a private 
employer,  as  well  on  account  of  the  employer, 
as  on  that  of  the  workman  : it  is  better  for  a 
bad  hand  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Company 
— on  account  of  private  employers,  that  they 
may  escape  being  troubled  with  him — on  his 
own  account  even,  because  the  Company  pos- 
sess such  means  of  making  him  better,  as  the 
private  employer  does  not  possess  ; and  since 
they  do  possess  those  means,  the  possession  of 
the  workman,  bad  as  he  is  when  he  comes  to 
them,  will,  so  long  as  the  Company  prescribe 
the  terms,  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  Company. 

Demand  for  labour  might  as  well  not  exist, 
as  not  be  known  to  those  who  have  the  labour 
to  bestow:  in  as  far  then  as,  under  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  this  demand  fails  of  being 
thus  known,  thus  to  cause  it  to  be  kno%cn  is  as 
much  as  to  create  it.  The  thing  requisite  for 
this  purpose  is  a channel  of  intelligence — a re- 
gular and  constant  channel  of  intelligence — 
co-exteusive  with  the  demand  for  employment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  for  labour  on  the 
other. — Articles  requisite  to  constitute  this 


channel  of  intelligence— I.  The  Employment 
Gazette:  a publication  rendered  accessible  to 
all  by  its  cheapness ; rendered  cheap  by  being 
cleared  of  all  matter  foreign  to  this  purpose. 
The  Company  could  render  it  free  of  expense 
to  the  employment-lacking  hands,  by  printin'^ 
and  circulating  it  at  their  own  charge,  waiting 
for  their  indemnification  to  a later  stage  of  the 
business. — II.  A system  of  Emj)loyment-Regis- 
ter  and  Intelligence-Offices,  spread  all  over  the 
country  at  equal  and  convenient  distances  : — 
a set  of  constant  statutes,  (as  the  term  is  in  some 
countries  for  those  marts  for  labour,  which  serve 
in  that  capacity  for  no  more  than  one  or  a few 
dayfcp  the  year.)  These  for  particular  in- 
quiiy:  the  gazette  for  offers  of  service,  aud 
offers  of  employment,  in  general  terms. — To 
this  purpose  the  system  of  Industry-houses  is 
already  supposed  to  be  adapted. — See  Book  ii. 
Ch.  viii. 

Mode  of  Adrertising. — A master-employer, 
wanting  hands,  to  apply  at  any  Industry-house 
most  convenient  to  him,  paying  so  much  a-piece 
(say  Is.)  for  every  hand  he  wants : this,  lest 
he  should  advertise  for  more  than  he  means 
to  employ — for  the  purpose  of  having  the  more 
to  choose  out  of,  or  of  swelling  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  his  business : — fruitless  journies 
after  sham  offers  is  an  inconvenience  that  will 
thus  be  guarded  against. — Deposit  (say  lOs. 
each)  to  be  returned  for  every  hand,  the  ac- 
quisition of  whom  is  mentioned  in  a subsequent 
counter  notice  of  supply.  This,  as  before,  to 
prevent  disappointment,  by  preventing  the 
continuation  of  offers  which  would  not  be  rea- 
lized. This  counter-notice  should  be  inserted 
by  the  Company  in  the  next  Employment- 
Gazette. — The  offers  should  be  numbered  : — to 
indicate  the  total  numbers,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  referred  to  in  counter-notices  of 
supply.  An  employment-lacking  hand  to  pay 
for  insertion  (say  one-fourth)  of  the  daily  pay 
he  declares  himself  willing  to  accept:  1.  To 
prevent  wanton  offers,  as  above : and,  2.  Be- 
cause if  it  were  known  that  employment-lack- 
ing hands  miglit  make  known  their  offers  with- 
out any  check  from  the  expense,  master-em- 
ployers would  lie  by  in  expectation  of  such 
offers,  partly  to  save  the  fees,  partly  to  get 
hands  on  the  cheaper  terms,  by  receiving  offers, 
instead  of  making  them.  Tlie  master  is  the 
party  from  whom  it  seems  best  that  the  ofi’er 
should  come : since,  having  an  employment 
already,  aud  wanting  hands  for  that  employ- 
ment, and  that  only,  it  is  for  him  to  specify 
what  it  is : — what  an  employment-lacking  hand 
wants,  is  rather wowey  than  employment:  many 
will  be  willing  to  undertake,  with  or  without 
reservation,  any  employment  by  which  money 
is  to  be  got. — No  deposit  here;  sufficient  coun- 
ter-notice being  insured  by  the  master’s  depo- 
sit, and  the  employment-lacking  hands  not  be- 
ing always  able  to  afford  it. — By  practice 
(which  might  be  anticipated  in  some  sort  by 
intelligence)  these  advertisements  would,  on 
both  sides,  be  thrown  into  settled/oms;  in  the 
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firaming  of  which,  amplitude  of  matter  and 
conciseness  of  expression  would  be  the  main 
objects  in  Tiew:  points  of  character  would  come 
to  be  digested  under  heads: — general  heads, 
of  the  moral  cast,  applying  to  hands  in  gene- 
ral : particular  heads,  of  the  professional  cast, 
applying  to  this  or  that  class  of  hands. — Ex- 
amples of  general  heads — 1.  Age.  2.  Charac- 
ter in  respect  of  honesty,  sobriety,  good  tem- 
per, assiduity,  despatch,  dexterity,  &c.  3. 

Employment  desired,  exclusively  or  prefer- 
ably. 4.  Number  of  years’  experience  in  that 
or  similar  employments  (naming  them.)  5. 
Wages  demanded,  &c. 

To  the  Industry-house  hands,  the  benefit  of 
the  Employment-Gazette  might  be  given  gratis; 
the  Secretary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  with  the  privity  of  the  rest  of  the  of- 
ficial establishment,  digesting  and  methodising 
their  offers.  The  same  matter  in  two  different 
forms: — 1.  According  to  the  occupations  in 
which  employ  is  wanted  ; 2.  According  to  the 
class  of  hands  by  which  it  is  wanted. — Classes 
to  be  distinguished  in  this  point  of  view — 1. 
Free  hands  at  liberty  immediately.  2.  Self- 
liberation  hands,  at  liberty  after  the  debt  is 
worked  out.  3.  Bonded  hands — Hands  not 
suffered  to  leave  the  Industry-House  but  up- 
on certain  conditions — for  which  see  Ch.  ii. 
Mendicity  extirpated — and  Ch.  iii.  Habitual 
Depredation  extirpated. — These,  with  their 
divisions,  as  per  Table  of  Cases  calling 
FOR  Relief.  4.  Out-poor  hands — viz.  self- 
maintaining  hands  — not  belonging  to  any 
Industry-house. — The  numbers  of  candidates 
for  each  employment,  within  a given  period, 
at  (or,  in  the  case  of  self-maintaining  hands, 
resident  near  to)  each  Industry-house,  should 
be  noted.  Under  both  heads,  notice  of  the 
amount  of  increase  or  decrease,  as  thus — 
1.  Offers  remaining  on  the  last  day  of  publi- 
cation, so  many.  2.  Fresh  offers,  so  many. 
3.  Gone  off  since  the  last  day,  so  many.  4. 
Remaining  at  present,  so  many. — Returns  from 
situations  distant  from  the  place  or  places  of 
publication,  would  of  course  come  in  later  and 
later,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  : hence  an- 
other source  of  division  and  arrangement,  re- 
gulated by  the  course  of  the  post. — General 
totals  and  balances,  every  year,  or  oftener. 
Tlie  established  Corn  returns  afford  something 
like  an  example,  though  of  course  not  near  so 
complex  and  voluminous.  The  press  to  be  set 
at  one  place  only,  viz.  Loudon,  or  at  several 
parts  of  the  country  at  once,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  matter. — For  example  : Home 
Counties,  northern,  and  western — a place  for 
each.  Each  Industry-house  would  be  a gene- 
ral repository  for  the  scries  of  these  gazettes, 
as  well  as  a place  of  resort  for  the  explanation 
of  their  contents.  The  walls  of  the  approach 
would  be  a proper  receptacle  for  these  gazettes, 
if  printed  only  on  one  side. — (See  Book  ii. 
Ch.  iii.  Buildings  and  Land.y — Very  small 
fees  for  search  and  inquiry,  (say  Id.)  just  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  wautonly-troublesome  appli- 


cations. A receipt  to  this  amount  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  expense ; clerks  being  trained 
up  out  of  the  apprentice  stock,  maintained  or 
paid  according  to  the  frugal  plan  of  the  house. 
To  render  the  provision  perfect,  by  giving  to 
the  benefit  in  view  its  utmost  possible  degree 
of  extension,  would  require  the  use  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Industry-houses  in  their  further  pro- 
posed capacity  of  frugality -inns,  and  frugality^ 
travelling  stages ; whereby  an  employment-lack- 
ing hand,  though  pennyless,  would  be  enabled 
to  travel  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  any 
other.*— (See  Chap,  vii.) — Hence  one  out  of 
so  many  reasons  for  placing  the  Industry -houses 
at  distances  as  equal  as  possible. 

Less  immediate  effects  and  uses  of  the  insti- 
tution, over  and  above  the  more  immediate 
ones  of  affording  subsistence  and  occupation, 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  to  employ- 
ment-lacking hands,  and  hands  to  master- 
employers — 1.  Promoting  the  augmentation 
of  scanty  wages.  2.  Promoting  the  reduction 
of  exorbitant  wages.  3.  Promoting  steadiness 
in  the  rate  of  wages.  4.  Preventing  combina- 
tions among  masters  for  sinking  or  keeping 
down  wages.  5.  Preventing  combinations 
among  working  hands  for  raising  or  keeping 
up  wages.  6.  Keeping  present  to  their  view 
tables  of  rates  of  wages,  that  (for  themselves 
and  children)  they  may  make  a timely  choice 
of  the  most  profitable  and  least  over-loaded 
occupations.  7.  Reducing  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, in  as  far  as  kept  up  by  exorbitant 
wages.+  8.  The  Employment-Gazette  and 
Register  will  be  a useful  check;  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  visitation  plan,  the  complaint-book^ 
aiul  the  all-comprehensivencss  and  perfect  pub- 
licity of  the  rest  of  the  book-keeping  plan,  an 
effectual  check  against  contrivances  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  or  its  local  agents,  for 
keeping  out  of  free  employment,  and  thence 
keeping  to  the  Company  and  themselves  the 
most  profitable  hands.  The  rate  of  a man’s 
pay  is  public;  the  goodness  of  his  performances 
are  open  to  inquiry : if  he  disputes,  in  any 
point,  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  agents 
of  the  Company,  he  may  refer  to  other  testi- 
mouials.J 


* At  present,  if  a single  man  be  a self-conveying 
animal,  a poor  man  with  a famil)'  is  virtually  im- 
moveable; and  if,  without  his  family  he  goes  in 
quest  of  employment,  he  is  punished  by  the  parish 
as  for  desertion,  under  the  name  of  a vagrant. 

*)*  Exorbitant  wages,  and  still  more  deep  fluctu- 
ating wages,  are  the  bane  of  happiness  as  well  as 
morality,  among  improvident  and  uncultivated 
minds.  Stagnation  is  ruin:  a fall  produces  the 
sensation  of  a tax : a rise  drives  a man  into  sensual 
excesses : — excesses  which,  in  one  who,  for  want 
of  education,  has  no  fund  of  se/f-amusement,  no 
other  tastes  to  gratify,  are  fatal  to  health,  industry, 
and  content. 

jr  Even  previously  to  the  institution  of  the  pro- 
posed Company,  no  inconsiderable  advance  might 
be  made  towards  the  equalisation  and  stahilitation 
of  wages,  by  Tables  of  Trades,  or  (to  speak  more 
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On  the  plan  here  proposed,  maintenance 
coupled  with  employment — preservative  and 
improving  maintenance,  not  corru2>tive,  as  in 
the  idleness  of  the  present  poor-house  or  pen- 
sioned cottage — is  rendered  absolutely  secure 
to  everybody : of  the  sort  most  eligible  to  pre- 
sent feelings,  as  far  as  the  stock  of  that  sort 
w'ill  go ; and  where  that  fails,  it  is  only  by 
giving  place  to  another  sort  still  more  favour- 
able to  morality  and  lasting  happiness. 

Additional  Matter. — Intelligence  capable 
of  being  ingrafted  on  the  Employment-Ga- 
zette ; or  rather  on  which  the  Employment- 
Gazette  might  be  grafted,  being  more  certain 
and  regular  in  its  amount — Periodical  (say 
weekly)  pauper-population  reports:  being  ab- 
stracts of  the  population-books  of  the  whole 
system  of  Industry-houses. — (See  Book  ii.  Cli. 
X.  Book-keeping.)  The  escape  list  (including 
outstays  from  furlough)  would  aus^ver  a fur- 
ther purpose,  if  accompanied  with  statenients 
of  identification  marks,  (in  French  signale- 
ment,)  and  rewards  for  apprehension.  The 
benefit  would  be  extended  by  admitting  of 
escape  notices  from  %rithotit  doors;  in  the  in- 
stance of  children-wards,  apprentices,  anny 
and  navy  deserters,  p)rison-breakers,  and  other 
fugitives  from  justice. 

Promulgation. — The  lists  of  offers  of  employ- 
ment and  offers  of  service,  articles  comprising 
the  principal  matter  of  the  gazette,  may  be 
distributed  to  the  parishes  in  the  whole  or  in 
parts,  according  to  the  chance  there  may  be, 
in  the  instance  of  each  parish,  of  its  affording 
supply  to  either  branch  of  the  demand.  These 
papers  may  be  conveyed  either  by  the  general 
post,  or  by  and  from  each  Industry-house  with- 
in its  district : they  may  be  directed  to  the 
parish  derk,  the  only  species  of  public  officer 

comprehensively)  of  profit-yielding  Occiipalions, 
with  their  correspondent  earnings: — an  existing 
ublication,  professing  to  include  this  object,  gives 
ut  a very  small  part  of  the  numljer  of  the  trades: 
the  author  of  this  having  collected  as  many  again, 
without  supposing  himself  to  have  gone  half  wav 
towards  a perfect  list. — Judging  from  the  state  and 
comparison  of  the  classes  of  interests  concerned, 
BO  much  at  least  of  the  plan  as  concerns  the  reduc- 
tion of  exorbitant  wages,  bids  fair  for  being  exe- 
cuted ; inasmuch  as  the  parties  to  whose  interests 
it  is  favourable,  are  the  major  part,  as  well  in  num- 
ber as  in  opulence  and  power.  The  classes  to 
whose  interests  it  is  advantageous  are — 1.  The  class 
of  cojisumers  (that  is,  everybody.) — 2.  The  class 
of  master-employers. — 3.  The  class  of  under-paid 
hands. — The  only  class  to  which  it  is  disadvan- 
tageous, is  the  class  of  over-jxiid  hands : to  these 
it  cannot  but  be  confessed  to  be  in  a certain  point 
of  view  disadvantageous,  since  to  their  immediate 
feelings  it  cannot  but  be  galling — however  advan- 
tageous to  their  lasting  interests.  It  is  only  in 
Bome  such  indirect  and  remote,  in  some  such  gen- 
tle and  uncoercive  way,  that  government  can  oc- 
cupy itself,  to  anjr  good  effect,  either  in  raising, 
sinking,  or  steadying  prices:  operating  not  by  the 
creation  of  inducements,  but  by  bringing  into  710- 
tice  inducements  which  spring  of  themselves  from 
other  sources. 


whose  abode  is  permanent,  and  his  residence 
constant  and  certain ; to  be  read  by  him,  iii 
the  whole  or  in  part,  and  then  stuck  up  iu  a 
certain  place  within  or  without  the  church. 
The  Pauper-Population  Report  might  be  read 
by  the  minister,  and,  by  means  of  suitable  com- 
ments and  offices,  be  ingrafted  into  the  Liturgy: 
— prayers  (deprecatory)  for  the  unprosperoms, 
thanksgivings  for  the  prosperous  part,  of  the 
results.  An  office  of  this  kind  would  come 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  audi- 
ence : it  would  be  congenial  to  that  gospel,  in 
which  the  concerns  of  the  poor  are  the  objects 
of  such  anxious  and  distinguished  notice.  The 
gospel  itself  means,  iu  the  original,  good,  news  ; 
this  would  be  truly  gospel  news.  By  the  con- 
stancy and  universality  of  the  attention  it 
would  excite,  it  would  be  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  securities  for  good  manage- 
ment, particularly  in  regard  to  the  points  in 
which  humanity  and  morality  would  be  more 
particularly  concerned.  Briefs,  which  solicit 
attention  in  behalf  of  inconsiderable  fragments 
of  the  mass  of  the  poor,  or  pretended  poor, 
present  a very  inferior  title  to  admittance. 

Indemnity  tothe  Revenue. — The  utmost  pos- 
sible degree  of  cheapness  is  essential  to  th  it 
universality  of  promulgation  on  which  the 
utility  of  this  part  of  the  plan  depends.  There 
I seems  no  reason  why  a stock  of  intelligence, 
instituted  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorest  classes,  should,  in  as  far  as  it  is  new, 
be  taken  for  a source  of  accession  to  the  re- 
venue. It  is  no  small  matter  that  charity, 
and  that  of  so  useful  a sort,  be  administered 
without  expense  to  government.  That  the 
revenue  may  not  be  deprived  of  any  part  of 
the  supply  at  present  derived  from  this  source, 
the  Company  might  compound  with  the  Stamp- 
office,  paying,  yearly  and  forever,  the  greatest 
amount  ever  received  in  a year,  reckoning 
(suppose)  ten  years  back,  for  advertisements 
of  this  class  : in  the  character  of  a newspaper 
nothing,  it  not  being  a paper  of  general  intel- 
ligence. Escapes  from  without  doors  might 
I be  excepted  from  the  composition  : so  offei’s  of 
I service  from,  and  of  employment  to,  domestic 
servants : male  town  servants  at  least,  who 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  overpaid  classes. 
The  benefit  to  them  would  still  be  great,  by 
the  universality  of  the  circulation. — An  indem- 
nity to  existing  newspapers  for  the  loss  of  this 
source  of  profit  seems  also  to  be  requisite. 

By  no  other  hand  than  that  of  the  proposed 
Company,  could  this  invaluable  national  bene- 
fit be  created  to  advantage : by  government 
not  near  so  well;  by  a loose  multitude  of  scat- 
tered Industry-houses,  under  separate  mange- 
ment,  not  pos.sibly. — (See  Book  v.  Constitu- 
tion DEFENDED.) — The  existing  law  of  settle- 
ments, and  the  existing  law  of  apprenticeships^ 
both  join  in  opposing  the  circulation  of  labour. 

* This  latter  has  been  materially  amended  by  54 
Geo.  III.  c.  1)6.  As  to  settlements,  see  editorial 
N ote  at  commencement. — Ed, 
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The  former  would  vanh  h of  com  8 : tlie  latter 
has  ever  been  a nuisance,  against  which  many 
have  protested,  and  for  which  nobody  has  ever 
pretended  to  find  a use. 

Chap.  II.  Me.ndicity  EXTinrAXEi). Sec- 

tion I.  Compulsion  indispensable. — The  Indus- 
try-house system  (tlie  Company  being  invested 
with  the  necessary  powers)  a certain  means, 
and,  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  only  possible 
means,  of  extirpating  mendicity.  In  this  coun- 
try, under  the  existing  poor  laws,  every  man 
has  a right  to  be  maintained,  in  the  character 
of  a pauper,  at  the  public  charge  : under  which 
right  he  is  in  fact,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
(amounting  not  to  one  perhaps  in  fifty,)  main- 
tained in  idleness.  But  in  this  same  country 
the  condition  of  the  common  beggar  is  more 
eligible,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  than 
that  of  a pauper,  maintained  in  idleness  ; for, 
if  it  were  not,  he  would  become  a pauper,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  option  so  to  do  at  any  time.  It 
would  be  ab.surd,  therefore,  to  expect  that  by 
any  management — at  least,  by  any  good  man- 
agement— the  Industry-house  provision  could 
be  rendered  generally  acceptable  to  beggars  : 
that  is,  that  a system  which  affords  bare  main- 
tenance— maintenance  in  the  most  frugal  and 
least  luxurious  shape — rortliat  otherwise  than 
on  the  condition  of  working,  as  far  as  ability 
extends,  to  the  full  amount  of  it,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  a mode  of  life  exempt  from  working — 
to  the  condition  of  him  who  is  not  at  pre.sent  the 
lowest  of  those  who  arc  maintained  in  idleness. 
If,  in  any  country  out  of  England,  plans  for 
the  e.xtirpation  of  mendicity  w'ithout  compul- 
sion, (i.c.  without  bodily  compulsion,)  have  met 
with  a temporary  success,  no  inference  can  be 
dra  wn  from  the  success  of  such  a plan  in  those 
countries,  to  the  success  of  a similar  plan  in 
England  ; since,  in  those  countries,  begg.ar.s  be- 
ing liable  to  starve,  and  many,  doubtless,  being 
starved,  the  (inestion  will  have  been,  whether 
to  accept  of  the  proffered  provision,  or  starve  : 

■ — whereas  here  the  question  would  be,  whether 
to  accept  of  it,  or  to  be  maintained  in  idleness. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed system  in  other  respects,  begging  were 
to  be  tolerated,  the  nuisance  would  be  much 
greater  than  at  pre.sent : since,  of  those  who 
are  now  maintained  in  idleness  in  the  character 
of  paupers,  multitutles,  rather  than  be  .set  to 
work,  would  become  beggars. 

Sooi\o\\l\.Comp%dsion  justifiable. — IMischiefs 
produced  by  the  practice  of  begging — 1.  In 
the  instanceofpassengersingcneral, considered 
as  exposed  to  tlie  importunity  of  beggars — to 
some,  the  pain  of  sympathy; — no  pain,  no  alms- 
giving ; — begging  is  a species  of  extortion  to 
which  the  tender-hearted,  and  they  only,  are 
exposed.  2.  Disgust ; which  may  exist  where 
there  is  no  sympathy : — the  sympathy  experi- 
ences a sort  of  relief  by  giving ; the  di.sgnst 
finds  no  relief. — From  the  disgust  excited  by 
the  presence  of  a filthy  beggar,  none  but  the 
equally  filthy  stand  exempted.  The  multitude 
of  the  persons  subject  to  this  pain  of  sympathy, 
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or  to  this  disgust  ,considered,'i.ere  can  be  Ifftle 
doubt  but  that  the  sum  of  these  piims  taken 
together  is  greater  than  tho  difference  to  the 
beggar  in  point  of  comfort  between  begging 
and  working.  3.  Discouragement  to  industry. 
Every  penny  spent  is  ths  reward  of  industry  : 
every  penny  given,  a bounty  upon  idleness. — 
The  luxuries  seen  in  many  instances  to  be  en- 
joyed by  beggars,  are  a sort  of  insult  to  the 
hard-working  child  of  industry : by  holding 
him  out  as  a dupe,  who  toils  and  torments  him- 
self to  earu  a maintenance  inferior  to  what  is 
to  be  earned  by  canting  and  grimace.  4.  Fa- 
cility afforded  to  real  crimes. — Mendicity,  by 
the  removal  of  shame,  removes  one  of  the  cliief 
safe-guards  to  honesty : and  to  tolerate  beg- 
gar.?, would  be  to  tolerate  habitual  depreda- 
tors; for  those  W'ho  are  now  tihavoteed,  employ- 
ment hands,  would  then,  if  under  that  name 
subjected  tocompulsive  industry,declare  them- 
selves beggars.  5.  Unfavourable  influence  on 
happiness,  even  in  the  instance  of  the  begging 
tribe  itself,  taking  the  whole  together. — Tliere 
are  many,  it  is  true,  who,  for  a time  at  least, 
Avould,  unquestionably,  be  no  inconsiderable 
sufferers  by  the  2>i‘oposed  change.  But  the 
greater  part  would  be  gainers  in  point  ofhap- 
. piness,  at  least  in  the  long  run : since — (it 
being  a property  of  this  as  of  other  unlabori- 
oiis  professions  to  be  overstocked)— for  one 
I ])rosperous  and  happy  beggar,  there  are  pro- 
I bably  many  unin-osperous  and  miserable  ones ; 

wretches  who,  notwithstanding,  keep  linger- 
I ing  in  their  wretchedness;  sometimes  for  want 
j of  power,  sometimes  for  want  of  resolution,  to 
I emerge  from  it.  The  discomfort  would  cease 
at  any  rate  with  the  existing  stock  of  prosper- 
ous beggars : the  benefits  would  be  everlasting: 
and  the  disturbance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
prosperous  ones  appears  to  be  a sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  the  benefit. 

Section  III.  Plan  fur  theApprehension  ofBey- 
f/ars. — Power  to  any  one  to  apprehend  a beggar, 
begging  in  any  public  place,  and  conduct  liim 
either  to  a constable  or  to  the  next  Industry- 
house.* — Obligation  on  comstables  and  magis- 
trates, with  power  of  commanding  assi.stance. 
— Reward  10s.  or  20s.  advanced  by  the  Go- 
vernor, and  charged  to  the  beggar’s  account. 
The  whole  to  the  constable,  if  he  apprehends 
on  view : if  on  simple  information,  the  informer 
to  h.ave  a quarter : if  on  information,  accom- 
panied w'ith  apprehension,  half. — Necessity  in 
this  case  of  admitting  the  informer  as  good 
evidence.  Power  of  commitment  to  the  gover- 
nor, or  else  to  the  chaplain ; the  latter  being 
witliout  pecuniary  interest  in  the  management. 
— Intervention  of  a magistrate  (unless  the 
chaplain  .should  be  nominated  to  the  magis- 
tracy) would  produce  complication  and  delay, 
and  might  render  the  execution  of  the  law 


* This  power  exists  already  in  the  case  of  felons 
and  seems  in  little  d.angcr  of  being  abused  ; since, 
in  exhibiting  the  beggar,  a man  exhibits  himself  «t 
the  same  time. 
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less  steady.*  Time  of  detention,  till  the  beg- 
g.*vr’.s  self-liberation  account  is  balanced. — (foce 
further  on.)— /ferns  for  which  tlio  beggar  is  to 
be  debited.— 1.  Reward  for  apprehension,  as 
above.  2.  Expense  of  conveyance.f  3.  Diet, 
while  in  the  house.  4.  U.se  of  clothing  and 
bedding,  while  in  ditto.  5.  Mcdiciiio,  or  any 
other  articles  of  separate  expense.  G.  Imlivi- 
(lual’s  sliare  of  thejointexpense  of  the  house  for 
the  time.  7.  Ordinary  profit  upon  so  much  of  the 
Company’s  capital  as  i.s  employed  in  the  deiVay- 
ing  of  that  expense.  8.  Expense  of  life-assurance 
in  thi.s  instance;  t.  e.  equivalent fo'r tiic chance 
ofhis  dying  before  his  account  is  bahmeeil. 

Section  IV.  F rovWwn after Dhcharije. — Jfeg- 
gar’s  q^cro/’scrr/ce,  for  any  employment  of  Ids 
choice,  to  be  previously  inserted  in  tlic  Em- 
ployment Gazette.  No  discharge,  however, 
witliout  a i-c.sponsiblc  bondsman,  (a  house- 
keeper paying  taxes,)  undertaking  for  the  giv- 
ing him  a specific  employment,  not  to  be  with- 
drawn till  after  (suppose  a week’s)  notice  to 
the  house  ; giving  notice  also  to  the  house  of 
the  beggar’s  departure,  on  whatever  day  it 
happens,  or  the  next.  The  beggar  to  enter 
into  a corresponding  engagement  on  his  part 
■ — ^not  to  depart  from  such  service  without 
(suppose  a week’s)  notice  to  the  employer ; 
and,  upon  departure,  to  return  that  same  day 
to  the  Industry-house,  unless  provided  with 
another  employer,  on  the  siime  terms ; — and 
so  toties  quotics.  This  jyrohation  period  to  con- 
tinue (say)  a year : and  at  the  cud  of  it,  the 
beggar  to  be  entitled  to  his  certificate  full 
emancipation. — Failure  of  such  notice  or  re- 
turn, to  be  considered  as  an  escape.,  and  adver- 
tised as  such  in  the  Emploi/meni  (ro'rcfh',  with 
a reward  quadruple  to  the  original  one.  In 
case  of  a relapse  into  the  begging  trade,  the 
original  reward  doubled  ; in  case  of  a second 
relapse,  quadrupled ; and  so  on,  doubling  it 
each  time. — The  self-liberation  account  not  to 
be  balanced  by  money',  but  by  hibonr  (otb.er- 
wi.se  rich  beggars  might,  in  despite  of  the  pro- 
vision, continue  their  trade)  or,  if  balanced  by 
money,  only  in  part.  By  coming  in  as  a vo- 
lunteer, a beggar  will  save  himself  from  the 
expense  of  being  pressed,  and  from  the  cleg 
of  the  jirohation  period.  The  provision  will 
tend  so  far  to  execute  it.self. 

Section  V.  Evasions  obviated. — Classes  that 
must  be  considered  as  beggars,  or  the  provi- 
sions vv'ould  be  nugatory.  1.  Offerors  of  pre- 
tended services  to  passengers. — Examples: 
Street  and  road  sweepers — Layers  of  boiirds 
over  kennels — Link-bcai'ers — the  Dvo  last  are 
apt  to  be  in  confederacy  with  pick-pockets. 
2.  Pretended  hawkers. — Hawking  to  be  deemed 
a pretence,  if  the  quantity'  remaining  exposed 

* In  the  Shrewsbury  house  of  industry,  a similar 
power  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors. 

As  in  case  of  a beggar  unable,  or  pretending 
to  bo  un.ablc,  to  walk  ; or  in  case  of  his  being  re- 
fractory, and  extra  assistance  hired.  This  will 
render  it  the  beggar’s  interest  not  to  give  unneces- 
sary trouble. 


to  sale  be  too  small  to  afford  a profit  equal  to 
a day’s  subsistence.  Licences  miglit  servo  to 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  pretended.  Ac- 
ceptance of  alm.s,  in  a road,  street,  or  otlicr 
public  place,  with  or  without  previotm  petition, 
sufficient  evidence  of  begging : — dumb  show 
may  be  as  expressive  a.s  words. 

Section  VI.  ^■Ihnsfivcrs  uu punishable. — 1. 
Penalties  on  fivers  of  alms  ^■.•ould  bo  veedless; 
since  if  nobody  dui’st  take,  nobody  could  give. 
2.  U upopalar : being  ponaUies  on  the  cxerci.-  o 
of  wliat,  in  respect  of  tlie  di.q)osition  and  mo- 
tive, or  ai)parcnt  niotivc,  at  least,  could  not 
be  denied  to  be  a virtue.  3.  Gi.slracg/rc  of  the 
end  in  view:  .since,  in  tl;c  case  of  bogging  hy 
dumb  show,  it  would  take  oif  the  only  evi- 
dence.— Puni.shinent  is  out  of  the  iiucstioii  on 
botli  sides : even  iu  the  case  of  tlie  beggar, 
what  is  propo.scd  to  be  done  is  no  more  a pu- 
nfslimcut,  than  sending  a boy'  to  school  is  a 
punishment.  No  pain  inilicted  on  purpo.se,  for 
the  pnri)oso  of  operating  on  others  by  tlie  ]>ro- 
spect  of  it ; and  the  duration  of  the  di.S'  ipUnc 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
party  subject  to  it ; — in  the  iiistauco  of  the 
lazy  hand,  as  in  the  instance  of  any  indus- 
trious self-liberation  hand. 

SectionVII.  E.rist  i mj  Fcnicd  Ics  In  com  pete  n t.- — ■ 
Remedy  1st,  Punishment  iiiidcr  tlie  Vagrant 
Act,  &c.  (17  Goo.  II.  Ch.  Y.)  The  effect  of  thi.s 
provision  ifi  rather  to  cb.struct  the  design  than 
promote  it. — Whipping  does  not  give  employ- 
ment. Impvisonmojit  in  a common  jail,  so  far 
from  giving  employment,  excludes  a man  from 
it ; be, sides  corrupting  lum,  by  aggregating  him 
with  bad  characters  of  all  sorfs,  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  tutelary  aggregation  and  ins]iec- 
tio'.i. — Tl'.e  prisons  called  houses  of  conretiun 
are  not  nuivcrsal ; and  evhere  they  e.xi.st  they 
afford  little  or  nothing  of  rorrectioii  but  tlio 
name.  They  cither  aflbrd  him  no  eiu’ployment 
at  all,  or  an  employmea.t  which  v.ill  be  no  re- 
Ronree  after  discliarge  ; an  employment  not  to 
be  had  else  where,  because  not  afi’ording  a main- 
tenance to  the  workman,  tog(-th.crv.-itii  an  ade- 
quate profit  to  a masier-employer.’h  2.  The 

.■j;  List  of  rerjui.dles,  tlic  coneiirrci/rc  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  eaiTying  on  a Inancli  of  mamiiac- 
tmiiig  imlustry  without  los.';.  1.  Ihiiiding  suitalde 

— in  point  of  .space — materials — iiinicu.s:on.s — and 
divi.sion.s. — 2.Liuidsnl]icient. — 3.  Aiguojir.ate stock 
of  all  kinds,  in  hand  or  at  conuniuul,  iu  sulliciont 
quantity  and  value. — t.  Scale  of  the.  e.^tablislimcv.t, 
in  point  of  mimbev  of  liand.s,  iS;c,,  largo  cnongli  tc) 
afford  adequate  recompense  lor  a snitably-qualilicd 
manager’s  time. — i>.  AJoile  or  tc’m.sot  ni.iii.agoincnt, 
mercantile — tlie  manager  Imving  .a  .siiflicieiit  pecu- 
niary interc.st  in  the  success. — G.  Stoclc  ot  luuids  so 
circumstanced,  as  to  he  doiunuled  upon  lor  a con- 
tiiuianee. — 7.  Appropriate  instruction  administered. 
— !!.  The  managing  Innnjs,  by  ciiucation  and  habits, 
qualified  for  the  charge. — ib  A system  ot  bocJr- 
.kcojiing  approiniate,  adequate,  and  rcgidar.  _ 

The  existence  of  thc.se  united  requi.sitp,  in  here 
and  there  an  instance,  woidd  avail  nothing,  mile.-3 
it  were  universal ; since  the  preparing  tor  the  beg- 
gar, in  one  district,  a place  of  reception  which  wa3 
not  to  Ins  taste,  would  hut  drive  him  into  another. 
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j law  is  inexecutahle. — Tlie  mere  want  of  jail- 

; room  would  itself  be  a physical  bar  to  the  exe- 

cution of  it.  The  spare  room  in  all  the  exist- 
' ing  jails  and  houses  of  correction  put  together 

■ would  scarcely  lodcfe,  much  less  set  to  Kork,  the 

■.  heijcjars  alone,  \vithout  reckoning  the  unavoiced- 

emploijmait  hands,  and  other  classes  aimed  at 
by  the  act.  Were  it  even  capable  of  being 
executed,  the  necessary  parties  would  not  ge- 
nerally concur  with  the  degree  of  willingness 
requisite  for  the  execution  of  it : — magistrates 
not,  were  it  only  in  consideration  of  the  use- 
less expense  to  the  public : constables  not, 
througli  compassion,  and  fear  of  odium : pri- 
vate informers  not,  the  reward  being  so  small, 
and,  on  account  of  the  known  disinclination  of 
the  other  parties,  the  trouble  of  the  business 
being  so  much  more  certain  than  the  success. 
Hence  it  is,  that  (excepting  the  punishment  of 
here  and  there  an  individual  who  happens  to 
be  particularly  obnoxious)  things  go  on  as  if 
there  were  no  such  law ; and  the  limits  that 
are  set  to  the  number  of  this  tribe,  are  set — 
not  by  the  operation  of  tlie  laws,  but  by  the 
quantum  of  encouragement  afforded,  within  a 
given  space,  to  this  mode  of  life.— If  the  law 
had  any  effect,  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of 
casual  and  useless  punisliment,  it  could  only 
be  that  of  driving  a man  out  of  the  street  into 
the  poor-house  : that  is,  quartering  him  upon 
the  unwiHing,  instead  of  the  Killing. 

Remedy  ild. — Private  Bondage; — by  an  old 
statute  still  existing,  but  scarcely  known. — (5 
Eliz.  Cli.  iv.)— In  the  case  of  males,  under  a 
self-aj! pointed  master,  from  any  age  not  under 
twelve,  up  to  .sixty. — This  remedy,  such  as  it 
is,  includes  beggars  no  otherwise  than  as  it  in- 
cludes everybody,  certain  denominations  only 
excepted.  2.  Females  do  not  lie  quite  so  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  a self-appointed  mas- 
ter : servitude  expires  when  beauty  begins  to 
fade  : — at  forty  years  of  age  ; — and  the  magis- 
trate has  a coutrol  upon  the  choice.*  The  very 
e.xistence  of  a law  like  this,  is  su.Ticient  proof 
of  the  ineflicicncy  of  it ; since  the  execution  of 
it  Avould  never  be  endured.  .3.  With  all  its 
liarshuess  towards  the  intended  servant,  it 
holds  out  no  adequate  advantage  to  the  intend- 
ed master: — for  it  affords  him  no  adecpiate 
means  of  securing  either  the  service  or  the  per- 
son of  the  bondsman.  Wliile  willing  servants 
are  to  be  had  upon  such  easy  terms,  no  man  will 
encumber  himself  with  an  unwilling  one,  with- 
out the  power  cither  of  confining  him  to  pre- 
vent escape,  or  apprehending  him  afterwards. 
Parallel  between  the  proposed  Remedg  and  the 
two  e.visting  ones. 

E.vhiing  Pemedg  1st.  Proposed  Bemedy. 

1.  Whipping.  1.  No  whipping,  or 

other  punishment. 
'2.  Scene  of  confine-  2.  Scene  of  confinc- 

* Appius,  tl'.erefore,  under  this  law  could  not 
have  possessed  himself  of  Virginia,  without  taking 
the  part  that  he  took  at  Rome. 


ment,  a close  pri-  ment,  a spacious 

sou.  country  farm. 

3.  Duration  not  a-  3.  Duration  abridg- 

bridgable  by  a able  by  a man’s 

man’s  own  exer-  own  exertions, 

tions. 

4.  No  means  of  indus-  4.  Means  and  habit  of 

try.  industry  uninter- 

rupted. 

5.  No  means  of  future  5.  Future  livelihood 

livelihood.  secured. 


Existing  Remedy  2d.  Proposed  Remedy. 

1.  Terra  of  servitude,  1.  Terra,  a very  few 

any  number  of  Kceksor  days:  more 

years  up  to  forty-  or  fewer,  according 

eight,  according  to  to  a man’s  own  ex-' 

a man’s  age.  ertious. 

2.  Master,  self-ap-  2.  Master,  a man  of 

pointed— anybody,  cliaracter  and  edu- 

be  his  character  cation,  appointed 

ever  so  bad,  and  by  a great  public 

temper  ever  so  in-  company, 

tolerable. 

3.  Scene,  a private  3.  Scene,  a public 

liouse  — unconspi-  establishment,  of 

cuous — uninspect-  the  most  conspi- 

able.  cuous  kind. — Ma- 

nagement transpa- 
rent, — inspection 
uninterrupted  and 
universal. 

Chap.  III.  H.\eitual  Depredation  extirpa- 
ted.— Section  I.  Measures  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  which  serve  for  the  extirpation  of  mendi- 
city, will  serve  and  suffice,  nor  will  any  others 
suffice,  for  the  extirpation  of  halntual  depreda- 
tion. But  here  the  reward  may  be  greater,  be- 
cause the  service  is  greater ; the  mischief  to 
wliich  it  applies  the  remedy  being  greater,  as 
also  the  danger  that  may  attend  the  rendering 
the  service.  The  reward  being  greater,  the 
self-liberation  period  will  be  proportionally 
longer,  of  course ; and  the  probation-period 
may  be  rendered  so.  The  necessity  of  compul- 
sion is  still  greater  here,  because  the  repug- 
nancy is  still  greater : — beggars  are  so,  because 
they  are  above  being  paupers  ; habitual  depre- 
dators are  so,  because  they  are  above  being 
beggars.  It  would  be  a sad  inconsistency  to 
extirpate  the  undaiigerous  habit,  and  leave  the 
dangerous  habit  untouched.  The  habit  of  de- 
predation may  be  inferred  with  the  most  per- 
fect certainty,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
injury,  from  tlie  want  of  honest  means  of  live- 
lihood, (sufficient  property  as  well  as  honest 
occupation  included)  coupled  with  the  non-ex- 
ercise of  mendicity  : for  existence  has  no  other 
means  of  support.  What  is  not  known,  is,  whe- 
ther a man  is  a smuggler — a sharper — a coiner 
a thief — a highwayman — or  an  incendiary : — 
what  is  known,  is,  that  he  is  one  or  other  of 
these,  or  several  in  one.  This,  though  an  in- 
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direct,  is  on  irrefragable  proof — not  only  of  an  j 
act  of  depredation,  but  of  a multitude  of  such  . 

nct.s : a niultitudesufticieuttocoustitutea/t((//t/. 

If  any  one  of  them  NS'cre  specifically  proved  in 
a legal  way — in  the  course  of  a criminal  yiro- 
secution — a man  would  be  dealt  with  as  a cri- 
minal : this  proof  being  wanting,  he  can  no 
otherwise  be  dealt  with  than  as  one  to  whoni 
honest  employment  is  necessary,  and  wlio  is 
not  provided  witli  it.  Tlie  inference  with  re- 
Bpect  to  the  existence  of  the  habit  of  depreda- 
tion— the  ground  of  proceeding — is  theroforo 
still  stronger,  in  the  case  of  the  v.varowcd- 
cmj)Jo)inicnl  hand,  than  in  the  case  of  the  sus- 
pecti'ci  liand,  or  even  the  Minmatizcd  hand.  In 
the  first  case  there  is  certuinln : in  tlie  other,  | 
it  is  but  suspicion  and  apprehension  ; — unless  , 
the  SHSjH'cled  or  slninuitizcd  hand  happens  al-so 
to  be  an  aiiavotvcd-emphnjvicnt  band  ; a coin- 
ciilencc  not  uiil’reqneut,  but  nothing  like-  uni 
versal.  The  suspected  hand,  having  been  ad- 
judged unpunishable,  must  not  be  punished; 
the  stitpuatized  baud,  having  boon  punished 
.sufficiently,  must  not  be  punished  more.  Rut 
thi.s,  it  has  been  already  shown,  i.s  not  punbh- 
nient. — The  remedy  is  in  little  danger  of  being 
employed  where  it  is  not  wanted  : for  if  a sus- 
pected hand,  i.  c.  a person  discharged  for  want 
of  legal  proof,  be  really  innocent,  and  looked 
upon  as  innocent,  and  of  good  character,  boims- 
nien  will  not  be  wanting ; even  supposing  him 
guilty,  and  believed  to  be  so,  if  he  be  but  a 
casual  depredator,  not  an  habitual  one ; for 
a bondsman  may  then  get  him  on  reduced 
terms,  and  the  reduction  may  be  his  indemnity 
for  tlie  ri.«k. 

Section  If.  Proof  of  Habitual  Depredation. 

• — Living  without  any  assignable  and  honest 
source  of  income  (an  act  of  which  habitual  de- 
predation is  the  necessary  consequence)  being 
a negative  act,  or  rather  habit,  proof  of  it  can- 
not be  obtained  but  from  the  party  himself: 
positive  acts  offering  themselves  to  sense,  proof 
of  them  may  be  obtained  from  tliosc  to  whose 
senses  they  have  pre.scuted  themselves  : nega- 
tive ones,  not  offering  themselves  to  sense,  can 
no  otherwise  be  proved  than  in  the  way  of  iii- 
fercuce'j  viz.  from  the  want  of  proof  of  the  op- 
posite and  corresponding  po.silive  matters  of 
fact  on  the  part  of  him,  wl)o;.-c  interest  it  i."!,  or 
is  made,  to  furnish  .such  proof;  and  who  is  so 
circumstanced,  that  supposing  them  to  have 
had  existence,  he  could  not  but  have  it  in  his 
power  to  demonstrate  it.  To  put  the  party  to 
the  proof,  is  in  such  a case,  to  interrogate  him. 
Interrogation  of  the  party  is  therefore  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  in  llic  proof  of  want  of 
lionest  livelihood.  Emjilojuncnt  supposes  an 
employer.  Honest  employment  does  not  shun 
the  light,  but  court  it ; employment  that  docs 
not  shun  the  light,  supposes  witnesses  to  every 
circumstance  belonging  to  it — the  place  oper- 
ated in — the  several  subject-matters  of  the  ope- 
ration— the  operations  themselves : — so  many 
partners  to  the  operation — so  many  witnesses: 
—and  to  the  disposal  of  the  result  tlicre  arc  at 


[ lea.st  a.s  many  witnes.ses  as  there  are  parties  to 
it,  and  commonly  many  more.  Under  these 
circumstances,  any  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  want  of  honest  livelihood  may  be  looked 
upon  as  alibrdiiig  sufficient  ground  for  putting 
the  ipicstion — Hare  yozc  any  honest  means  if 
lireWiood,  and  if  so,  tvhat  is  it] 

Indications  that  may  be  e.stablishod  as  suffi- 
cient groimds  for  examining  a man,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaiiiiug  whether  he  has  any 
sufficient  means  of  honest  livelihood ; anil 
thence,  Mdiethcr  it  shall  be  lawful  and  proi>er 
to  consign  him  to  an  Industry-house,  in  the 
character  of  an  ‘unarouxd-employmcnt  hand. — 
1.  Conviction  of  an  act  of  depredation— follow- 
ed by  puni.shmeut  for  a term,  and  the  pull:^:ll- 
: ment  imdcrgouc : (the  case  of  stigmatized 
hands.) — 2.  Prosecution  for  ditto  grounded  on 
oath,  tliongh  for  want  of  legal  proof  not  fol- 
lowed either  by  pnnisliincnt  or  conviction  ; or, 
by  stretch  of  prerogiitive,  the  party  withdrav.  u 
from  punishment : — the  ca.-5e  of  the  suspected 
hand.- — 3.  Accusation  of  an  act  of  dejncdatioii, 
by  a charge,  which,  though  specific,  has  been 
deemed  in.su  fticicut  in  llie  character  of  a ground 
of  commitment  for  trial. — 4.  Oath  by  a person 
of  character,  dcclai'ativc  of  a suspicion  that 
tlie  i>arty  has  no  honest  and  adequate  means 
of  livoliliood. — .5.  Even  strangcr.sliip  to  the 
place,  if  coupled  with  more  than  traveller's 
stay,  and  ivith  apparent  iiidigcucc. 

Esamples  of  Heads  of  Interrogation.— 
Wiuit  arc  your  means  of  liveliliood  J — 2.  R’lnit 
has  it  been  for  (say  one)  year  past ! — 3.  In 
what  places  have  you  served  or  worked  ?— 4. 
Whom  have  yon  ivorlced  for,  or  served  under  ? 
— 5.  Whom  have  you  worked  with  ? — (1.  A^dth 
whom  have  you  deedt  for  the  materials  and  im- 
plements oi  your  work  ? — 7.  ithwhomhaveyon 
dealt  for  the  produce,  &c. — If  no  answer,  or  no 
satisfactory  answer,  commitment  to  the  next 
Industry-house,  on  the  footing  of  an  unavourd- 
eniployment  hand.  The  answer  in  such  a case 
seems  not  much  in  danger  of  containing  false- 
hood, the  falsehood  being  in  its  nature  so  open 
to  disproof :— but  in  case  of  falsehood,  the  an- 
swer being  on  oath,  will  be  punishable  as  per- 
jury.— Pon  er  of  provisional  commitment  to  the 
ludnstry-l'-ouse,  on  declared  suspicion  of  per- 
jury. V/lietl'.ev  the  rule  in’uhibitiug  the  ex- 
traction, or  even  reception,  of  evidence  deemed 
self-criminative  ho  reconcileable  to  the  ends  of 
justice — whcllior  it  be  steadily  observed  by 
those  who  I'rofe.-s  to  regard  it  as  sacrotl,  are 
questions  which  liave  here  no  place — here,  no 
crime — no  punishment— no  crimination — no 
self-crimination. 

Section  III.  Families  of  the  Disrepukdde 
Classes. — The  provision  would  he  incomplete, 
if  the  rising  generation  were  left  out  of  it ; if 
it  neglected  the  many,  after  providing  for  the 
fexc. — 1.  Non-adtdts  being  themselves  beggai'S, 
stigmatized  hand.s,  suspected  hands,  or  nn- 
avowed-employment  hands,  might  be  bound  on 
the  footing  of  apprentices:  their  respective  ac- 
counts on  the  self-libcratioxi  principle,  not  tc 
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open  till  their  arrival  at  full  age.' — 2.  Non- 
advUs,  being  children  of  a beggar,  and  living 
with  the  parent,  might  for  this  purpose  be  pre- 
sumed beggars,  unless  an  adequate,  honest,  and 
industrious  occupation  be  proved. — 3.  So  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  unavowed-employmcnt 
hands. — 4.  Children  of  a stigmatized  or  sns- 
2)ccted  hand,  to  be  presumed  unavowcd-cmploy- 
ment  hands,  unless  as  before. — 5.  Also  children 
of  a confined  hand,  confined  in  execution  for  a 
predatorii  offence. — G.  Children  of  a confined 
hand,  confined  for  ditto,  on  mesne  process,  to  be 
consigned  or  not  to  the  Iiuiusvry -house,  till  the 
trial  of  the  parent,  on  recommendation  of  the 
committing  magistrate,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  House. — 7.  Failing  the  father, 
the  mother  or  other  neat  friend,  being  master 
or  mistress  of  the  abode  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides, to  be  regarded  on  the  footing  of  the  fa- 
ther, for  this  purpose. — 8.  Children  (unless  for 
special  reason  assigned  by  the  children)  to  be 
consigned  to  the  same  house  with  the  father, 
for  his  comfort  and  satisfaction, exposed  habitu- 
ally to  his  ricir;  but,  to  i)rc.servc  them  against 
corruption,  not  exposed  to  his  conversation,  un- 
less in  the  presence  of  an  ojficer,  or  two  or 
three  guardian  elders. — 9.  Provision  of  detail 
against  collusive  apprenticeships,^!  1 other  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  frustrat- 
ing the  above  provi.sions.— The  general  presump- 
tion— that  the  parent  is  the  cliild’s  best  guar- 
dian—fails  here.  The  parental  influence  would 
be  employed — not  in  the  support  of  morality, 
but  in  the  destruction  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
notoriously  immoral,  the  parental  power  may 
require  to  be  suspended  till  recovery,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  insane;  and  for  that  purpose  trans- 
ferred, although  involuntarily,  in  the  present 
case,  as  it  is  voluntarily  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
apprenticeship. 

The  irife  of  a beggar,  unaA'Owed-employment 
hand,  stigmatized  hand,  or  su.spected  hand, 
consigned  to  an  Industry-house,  might  be  con- 
signed (if  living  with  the  husband)  to  an  In- 
dustry-house likewise,  unless  by  consent  of  all 
three  parties,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the 
Direction  Board,  (on  report  from  the  chaplain,) 
it  should  be  ordered  otherwise : — and  to  the 
mine  house,  unless  on  i>etition,  by  either  hus- 
'>and  or  wife,  it  be  determined  otherwise : — 
iiud  (unless  on  like  determination,  grotinded  on 
like  i>etition)  the  self -liberation  accounts  of 
husband  and  wife  .should  then  be  consolidated 
into  one — that  when  the  parties  go  out,  they 
may  go  out  together.  Cohabitation  should  be 
received  as  presumptive  itroof  of  marriage,  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  the  exercise  of  power  to  this  effect ; 
iiuless  and  until  this  presumptive  marriage  be 
disproved,  by  a valid  one  with  a husband  or 
wife  living  at  the  time  of  the  proof. 

Section  IV.  Ejjiciency  of  this  Flan.  By  this 
plan  might  be  accomplished — and  that  in  a de- 
• gi'ce  little  short  of  perfection — upon  an  all- 
comi)rchcnsivc  scale — and  not  only  without  ex- 
pense, but  with  profit — wliat  at  a vast  cxpen.se. 


and  with  inadequate  powers,  a most  respect- 
able Society  have  so  long  been  striving  at,  upon 
a comparatively  minute  scale.  In  1795,  num- 
bers provided  for,  131 : rate  of  expense  i>er 
head,  £28,  10s.  a- year,  over  and  above  earn- 
ings. Total  cost  of  the  pauper  population,  were 
the  whole  of  it  provided  for  at  that  rate, 
£14,250,000  a year. — Extirpating  habitual  de- 
predation, will  not  extirpate  dei>redation  al- 
together, but  it  will  go  a great  way  towards  it: 
— casual  is  probably  the  smaller  branch. 

Section  V.  Ulterior  Securities. — To  give  the 
plan,  even  as  against  habitual  depredation,  its 
utmost  degree  of  efficiency,  might  require  some 
such  institution  as  that  of  an  universal  register 
of  names,  abodes,  and  occupations ; with  power 
to  magistrates,  in  certain  cases,  to  examine 
parties  as  to  the  truth  of  their  returns : — in  a 
word,  Mr  Morton  Pitt’s  Census  rendered  all- 
comiirehensive  and  obligatory. — Fragments  of 
such  a work  are  growing  up  as  it  were  of 
themselves.*  This  and  more  is  done  by  go- 
vernment every  half  year,  in  the  case  of  the 
affluent  and  undangerous  classes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation : those  in  whose  instance  it 
would  be  doubly  useful,  are  alone  exempted 
from  it.  Were  the  examination  even  oral  and 
2)ublic,  (which,  however,  it  need  not  be,)  as 
well  as  universal,  the  highest  dignity  would  be 
rather  illustrated  than  hurt  by  it.f  Leaving 
the  extirpation  of  casual  depredation  to  some 
maturer  age,  which,  with  intelligence  enough 
to  recognise  the  delects  in  the  law,  may  pos- 
sess energy  enough  to  correct  them,  were  the 
proposed  Industry-house  system  now  estab- 
lished, and  the  care  of  the  police  reposed,  with 
adequate  powers,  in  hands  such  as  those  whicn, 
with  such  well-directed  zeal,  and  such  unex- 
ampled celebrity,  we  have  seen  employed  in 
depicturing  the  existing  state  of  it,  habitual 
depredation  luight  even  norv  be  confined  with- 
in a narrow’  range. 

Section  VI.  E.eisting  Law  incompetent. — Tlie 
Vagrant  Act,  (17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.)  coupling  the 
unavowed-employmcnt  class  w’ith  the  begging 
class,  and  with  so  many  other  classes,  some 
differently  pernicious,  some  unpernicious,  is 
rendered  incompetent  to  this  purpose  by  the 
causes  that  have  been  seen,  and  many  more 
beside. — It  misdescribes  the  case — it  falls  short 
of  it — it  overshoots  it. — It  violates  justice,  by 
2)unishing,  as  for  delinquency,  without  proof. 
— A clause  in  the  Police  Act,  (32  Geo.  III. 


* London  Directory — Fashionable  Calendar — 
liirminyhuni  Directory,  &c.,  Universal  IfrUish  Di- 
rectory: the  hast,  a most  copious  and  extensive 
work,  not  yet  comjdctcd,  the  oliject  of  a patent. 

■f  iVhat,  sir,  is  your  name? — Georye  the  Third, 
your  King.  — What  is  your  occupatioul — Aly  occu- 
pa  fian  is — to  govern  you. — Alfred’s  law  oi  decenna7'y 
aggregation  wa.s  an  infinitely'  stronger  measure, 
though  so  much  jiraised.  To  notoriety  ot  occupa- 
tion it  added  vicarious  responsibility,  .and  that  to  a 
degree  equal  to  vicarious  punishment— punisliment 
without  oftence. — Its  roughness  fitted  the  roughness 
of  the  times. 
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c.  5.3.)  grafted  on  the  Vagrant  Act,  of  infinitely 
Bupcrior  texture,  but  tainted  \vitli  the  iiienie- 
diable  vice  of  the  original  stock,  confines  itself 
to  a minute  and  accidental  portion  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  punislies  as  for  repeated  depreda- 
tions, witliout  proof  of  one. 

Chap.  IV.  Temporary  I.ndigence  relieved. 

The  best  mode  of  relieving  temporary  indi- 
gence, on  the  part  of  the  self-maintaining  poor, 
is — jiot  by  donations,  but  by  loans. — Loans  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  spirit  of  frugality  and 
Industry;  donations  impair  it,  by  leading  them 
to  transfer  their  dependence  from  their  own 
exertions  to  those  of  others.  Gratuitous  bounty, 
from  the  Company  to  the  self-maintaining 
poor,  would  bo  inconsistent  with  the  self-libcra- 
t^tjon  ]irinciple : — the  main  pillar  of  indu.stry 
and  economy.  AVIicn  those  who  ha.vc  nothing 
are  not  relieved  ijratis,  nor  on  any  other  terms 
than  that  of  full  payment  in  the  Avay  of  work, 
it  would  be  an  inconsistency  to  afford  relief 
a, rails  to  those  who  have  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  it.  Gratuitous  bounty  is  among  the  shapes 
which  private  charity  may  Avith  propriety  as- 
sume;— Avhere  the  expense  arises  out  of  a man’s 
OAvn  pocket  solely,  he  Avill  naturally  be  the 
more  attentive  to  the  justice  of  tiic  claim ; 
\vhen  it  comes  Avholly  or  in’incipally  out  of  Ihe 
packets  of  others,  (as  it  AA'ould  do  if  bestoAved 
on  tlM(  Company’s  account  by  the  agents  of  the 
Company,)  profusion  hasneither  sufficient  check 
nor  coi-tain  bounds. — (See  Pauper  SvsTEsrs 
COMPARED. — Home-provision.)- — By  Imins  made 
at  a reduced  rate  compared  Avith  the  established 
terms,  the  'Company  might  afford  an  immense 
mass  of  .sub.stantial  and  unexceptionable  relief, 
without  injury  either  to  their  oaa'u  purse,  or  to 
the  morals  of  those  nliose  momen.tary  feelings 
they  relieve.  In  the  instances  in  which  dissi- 
pation is  promoted  by  money  advanced  in  the 
way  of  luavi,  it  would  be  favoured  still  more 
by  money  ^iven  without  condition  of  repayment. 

The  Governor,  Avith  the  2)rivity  of  the  Chap- 
lain, might  be  empoAvered  and  directed  to  ad- 
vance money,  either  to  all  persons  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  to  any  particular  class  or  classes 
meant  to  be  favoured  on  the  ground  of  the 
loAviiess  of  their  AA'ages ; the  rate  of  interest, 
little  or  not  at  all  greater  than  AA'liat  Avill  be 
sufficient  to  cover  common  interest,  Avitb  the 
addition  of  the  expense  of  management,  AA  bieli 
(Avith  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  official 
establisbmciit  and  the  population  of  tlie  In- 
dustry-house) might  be  very  small : — suppose 
six  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  Avliole. — To  pre- 
vent wanton  apiilications,  a fee  must  be  taken 
on  admission  into  the  office  for  the  j)urpose  of 
borrowing,  and  agiun  on  redeeming,  say  a half- 
penny or  a farthing  each  time,  the  expense  of 
booking  and  ticketing  included.  Ko  loans  be- 
ing giaituitons,  the  fraction  duo  on  the  score  of 
interest  in  each  account  Avould  require  in  CAmry 
case  to  be  raised  till  it  amounts  to  the  loAvcst 
denomination  of  coin.*  In  the  case  of  im- 


**  Thus,  if  a farthing  only  Avere  lent,  and  only 


moveable  property,  V'jssession  not  being  suffi- 
cient eA’idcuce  of  tiUe,  mortgage-conA'eyance, 
preceded  by  scrutiny  into  the  goodness  of  tlie 
title,  Avould  necessitate  an  additional  expense. 
Were  a law  derk  to  form  a part  of  the  estab- 
lishment, upon  a fixed  salary,  this  might  form 
I>art  of  his  business ; the  learning  as  aa’cII  as 
labour  of  AAdiicb  might  be  reduced  Avithin  a 
iiarroAv  coinjAass  hy  fxed  forms ; iiiAA-bidi  case, 
for  the  additional  one  per  cent,  the  mortgager 
miglit  be  exempted  from  the  cxjjcn.scs  of  con- 
veyance; VA'bich  Imaring  the  larger  ratio  to  tlic 
property  the  smaller  it  is,  in  small  properties 
such  as  cottages,  Avonld  cat  up  a great  ];avt  of 
the  A'alue  of  Avliat  tlnu'c  is  to  I'ledgo  and,  the 
goodness  of  the  title  being  once  ascertained, 
the  money  might  be  advanced  to  him  in  .-imall 
successive  sums,  as  ho  AAAanted  it,  and  after  re- 
payment readvanced,  all  without  addition  to 
the  exi>ensc,  AAdiich  ou  the  pre.-eiit  plan  caii- 
liot  be  <lone. — This  branch  of  relief  AAmuld,  if 
exonerated  from  Etain’)-duties,  require  to  Ije 
confined,  in  its  application  to  property,  to  value 
not  exceeding  a cert.ain  sum  ; and,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  persons,  it  might  be  confined  to 
labourers  in  Imsbandry,  as,  being  the  class 
loAvcst  paid,  most  apt  to  possess  immoveable 
property  in  small  parcels,  and  in  point  of  aifoc- 
tion  most  attaclied  to  it. 

Reasons  for  siqiposing  that  six  per  cent.  AA’ith 
the  above  fees,  Avould  defray  the  expense. — At 
Pn?v's,  under  a government  establisb.mcnt,  five 
and  a half,  and  in  some  cases  five,  (before  the 
. licA'olution,)  used  to  defray  it : six  per  cent, 
j defrays  it,  and  Avitli  a considerable  pi’ofit,  at 
Jfambnirjh;  where,  before  this  2>ublic  institu- 
tion, private  jraAviibrokcrs  used  to  exact  from 
■si.xty  to  eighty  per  cent.  At  Rome  and  in 
other  pai'ts  of  Italy,  this  branch  of  charity  is 
or  used  to  he  administered  upon  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  terms. — In  a proposed  Indnstry-honse, 
part  of  the  requisites  are  already  provided  for 
other  purposes : — a system  of  management, 
and  a system  of  book-keeiiiiig — presiding  local 
agents,  the  Go\'eriior  and  Chaplain — a system 
of  general  superintendence,  the  General-Birec- 
tion  Board.  Other  p;irts  would  be  furnished 
at  a rate  of  expense  prodigiously  beloAv  the 
ordinary  Warehouse-men  and  ■warchonse-iromcn, 
from  amongst  such  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
community  as  Avould  be  fit  for  little  else : — 
Book-keepers,  from  tlie  apprentice  stock,  of 
Avhich  a sufficient  number  might  soon  be  qua-^ 
lificd  for  so  simple  a task  both  classes  main- 
tained for  less  than  £5  a-year  a head,  instead 
of  eight  or  ten  times  the  sum,  as  under  private 
pawnbrokers  : — in  the  meantime,  such  of  the 
existing  transferable  stock  of  adults  as  could 
Avrite  or  read,  might  be  distributed  for  the 


for  a day,  a farthing  is  still  the  interest  that  Avould 
be  p.iid  for  it: — of  course  the  least  sum  a man 
Avould  ever  borroAV,  Avould  be  the  largest  sum  the 
interest  of  which  Avould  ho  paid  for  by  a farthing, 
at  the  rate  of  si.x  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  time 
he  borrowed  it  for. 
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purpose  as  far  as  they  would  go  : — the  distine 
tioii  of  the  trust,  seconded  or  not  by  a small 
addition  to  their  allowance,  would  render  tlie 
situation  a desirable  one.  The  only  consider- 
able expense  would  be  a uxin'konse-room,  the 
central  part  of  which  would  serve  for  the  Ice^per’s 
ojlici’. 

Cliap.  V.  Fiiugality  assisteo. — .Section  I. 

operating  as  efficient  causes,  or 
^iiiifces  of  dsmaiid,  for  funds  iii  store,  in  the 
.sphere  of  life  in  question,  viz.  that  of  the  self- 
luaiutainiug poor;  particularly  the  lowest-paid 
clas.ses,  of  which  tlie  greater  part  of  the  po- 
pulation is  composed  ; — with  an  indication, 
in  each  case,  of  tlie  form  in  which  the  supply 
requires  to  be  administered,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  demand. 

1.  ExhjeMcics  operating  as  1.  Forms  of  :-;ip- 
souraes  of  demand.  jdg  convspon- 

(hfiit  to  the  de- 
mand. 

1.  Failure  of  employment.  1.  Income,  tem- 
porary, during 
the  failure. 

2.Sicknos.s — Avliich includes  2.  Income,  tern- 
fail  nre  of  em[iloyment  in  porary,  during 

whole  or  in  part, and  may  the  sickness, 
create  a demand  for  extra 
‘Supply  besiile.s. 

3.  Superannuation.  3.  Income, during 

the  I'emaiiidcr 
of  life. 

4.  O.stcntatious  burial — (a  4.  Capital, for  the 

lihanta.stic,  yet  generally  exiiense  of  bu- 

prcvalcnt  demand.)*  rial. 

5.  Child-maiiifcuaucc-pro-  5.  Income, during 

vision— in  the  event  of  the  inability, 

death  or  superannuation  or  inadequate 

of  the  father,  before  tlie  ability, of  each 

arrival  of  the  child  at  tlio  cliild,  in  re- 
age of  comph'icriolf-main-  spect  of  self- 

tenauce  : also  in  case  of  maintenance, 

t'lc  existence  of  an  extra 

number  of  children  at 
<.nce,bclow  the  self-main- 
taining age. 

G.Vridow-mainteuauce-pi’o-  6.  Income, during 
vision— No  demand  (dis-  the  widow’s  re- 

tinctfrom  chil.l-maintcn-  mainderoflife. 

anco  provision)  till  the 
sr.pcvaiiunation  of  the 
widow. -j- 

* These  four  first  articles  (it  .should  be  observed) 
.are  connnou  to  married  and  .single,  ami  to  both 
sexes. 

•]•  Thc.se  fifth  and  sixth  articles,  tb.ongli  peculi.ar 
to  married  jicrMUis  in  res}icct  of  the  e.\in!rnce  o( 
the  exigency,  are  almost  peculiar  to  single  jiorsons, 
T-;  ro.sj:e‘ct  of  the  faculty  of  l.aying  iqi  the  means  o( 
E.ii])i'lviiig  it,  (i.  e.  the  faculty  of  saving  out  of  earn- 
ings a fund  adequate  to  the  jmrposc,)  and  for  that 
rea;  on  apply  almost  exclusively  to  male.'.  Suji- 
])0.sintg  the  widow  to  li.ave  lived,  in  cveiy  instance, 
till  tlio  )'oungost  .of  the  children  had  .attained  the 
<q.'e  and  fircully  of  soU-maintenauce,  and  by  that 


7.  Marriage -fund  provi-  7.  Capital  for  fur- 

sion.J  nishing  a dwel- 

ling-place, &c., 
and  even  build- 
ing one,  if  there 
be  none  to  be 
found. 

Section  II.  Sources  of  funds  in  store,  com- 
mon to  the  self-maiutaiiiiiig  poor — even  the 
lowest  paid  classes — 1.  Difference  between 
customary  personal  expenditure  (of  the  man) 
before  marriage,  (in  England,  nearly  equal, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  whole  amount  of 
caruiug.?,)  aud  customary  personal  expenditure 
(of  a man)  o/fer  marriage — the  latter  equal,  at 
most,  to  no  more  than  the  portion  of  the  carn- 
iiigs  remaining  after  dcfr.ayiiig  the  expemditure 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  2.  Dif- 
ference (if  any)  between  customary  personal 
expenditure  (on  the  part  of  the  man)  after 
marriage,  and  necessary  personal  expenditure 
(of  tlie  man)  after  the  marriage.  3.  Differ- 
ence between  customary  family  expenditure 
(on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  family)  after 
inarriagc,  and  necessary  family  expenditure  (on 

time  to  have  iirrived  .at  the  .age  of  superannuation, 
cbild-niaintcnancc-pi'ovision  and  wiclow-niaiute- 
nancc-provision  would  both  bo  consolidated,  as  it 
wove,  into  one  enicient  cau.se  of  doniaud,  taking 
]4acc  immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
widowhood,  in  the  instance  of  this  lowest  class,  as 
in  that  of  the  sujierior  classes  ; — and  so  long  as  the 
widow  and  the  children  under  the  .age  of  sen-uuiiu- 
teu.ance  avcrc  :ill  living,  whatever  provision  could 
be  made  for  the  family  wouM  naturally  require  to 
be  managed  and  administered  by  the  vvidow,  to 
whom,  as  the  children  attained  the  age  and  faculty 
of  self-maintenance,  the  benefit  of  the  saving  re- 
sulting from  this  diminution  of  the  burden  would 
naturally  accrue.  Such  accordingly  is  the  form 
naturally  given  to  the  j.'rovision  made  in  favour  of 
wive.s  aud  families,  in  the  classes  whose  habits  are 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  day-labour,  and  whose 
income  afl'ords  a smplus  capable  of  purchasing  a 
provision  in  this  way  superior  to  the  style  of  pro- 
vision connected  with  those  habits.  Ilut,  in  the 
day-labouring  class,  the  surpluses  being  so  scanty, 
whatever  supply  could  bo  provided  would  require 
to  be  cut  down  aud  shaped  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  exigency.  In  the  iu.stancc  of  the  widow,  it 
would  accordingly  be  to  be  shaped,  not  to  the  whole 
of  her  remainder  of  life,  but  only  to  the  helpless  or 
superavnnaiion  part  of  it:  and,  in  the  instance  of 
tho  children,  not  to  an  undefined  nniltitucle  of  con- 
thiiient  cliildren,  and  thed  during  their  respective 
periods  of  nonage,  hut  to  each  actued  child,  and  to 
liim  or  her  no  longer  than  to  the  commencement 
of  the  age  of  self-m.aintcnancc,  which  in  this  cliiss 
may  take  place  before  the  period  of  nonage  is  half 
elapsed. 

J This  seventh  article  (an  article  peculiar  to 
single  persons)  applies  more  particularly  to  males, 
hy  reiison  of  their  greater  snq.dus  of  earnings:  the 
ea.rnings  of  the  .stjongcr  sc.\  being  (as  it  slioiild 
seem)  not  only  absolutely  greater,  but  bc.aring  <a 
greater  ratio  to  the  necessary  expense  of  mainte- 
nance : besides  that  the  faculty  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment appears  to  be  more  assured. 
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the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  family)  after  the 
marriage.— The  sura  of  these  ditferences  will 
give  the  possible  <aiuouut  of  savings  callable  of 
being  laid  up  in  store  on  the  man’s  side,  dur- 
ing celibacy,  applicable  to  the  defraying  the 
first  cost  attending  the  marriage  union,  or  to 
the  making  provision  for  the  several  other  exi- 
gencies above  enumerated.  Speaking  of  what 
is  possible,  this  proportion  cannot  be  set  down 
At  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  earnings  of  a 
male  of  the  lowest-paid  class,  reckoning  from 
his  arrival  at  the  age  of  highest  earning.s  (say 
twenty  years.)* 

As  to  the  female  of  this  class,  though  her 
physical  faculty  of  making  earnings,  is  perhaps 
by  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  in- 
ferior to  what  it  is  in  the  male  ; yet  her  op- 


* Tlie  average  earnings  of  a male  of  the  aliove 
description  {South  Drituin  taken  throughout)  can 
hardly  be  set  down  at  less  than  Is.  a-day,  (the 
year  throughout,) — (is.  by  the  working  week,  mak- 
ing, by  the  working  year,  £15,  12s.— In  the  county 
of  Sutharlaiid,  in  North  Britain,  £?>:  13:  a,  and  no 
more,  is  the  customary  personal  expenditure  of  an 
unmarried  man,  according  to  a .statement  reported 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Davies,  in  his  Case  of  the  Boor, 
ji.  200:  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  allowance  is  in- 
dubitable, since,  according  to  the  same  .statement, 
nearly  as  much  is  laid  up  a.s  a fund  for  housc-hx-cp- 
in<)  and  marriai/e:  nothing  is  set  down  for  rent, 
but  then  .'is.  is  set  down  for  merry-makinp,  i.  e. 
drinking  fermented  liquors  ; and  the  one,  it  should 
seem,  may  he  set  ag.ainst  the  oth.er.  A fourth  of 
cfil.i,  12s.  is  £3, 18s., — so  that  what  the  Scotchman 
spends  is  not  so  much  as  one-fourth  of  what  the 
Englishman  earns.  What  the  Scotchman  docs  live 
upon  by  choice,  the  Englishman  coidd  live  upon  if 
he  chose:  for  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  (the  Scotch- 
man’.s  only  food  in  Sutherland,)  do  not  cost  less 
there  (it  is  supposed)  than  in  England:  it  seems 
probable,  that,  in  point  of  real  cost,  they  would 
even  cost  least  in  England ; i.  e.  might  be  raised 
for  less  land  and  labour:  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rent  th;it  must  be  paid  for  the  land,  is 
probably  higher  in  England  th.au  in  Sutherland. 
The  excess  of  expense  on  the  one  score,  and  the 
deficiency  on  the  other,  may  perhaps,  without  much 
error,  be  set  the  one  against  the  other. 

At  Glas(/oiv,  indeed,  the  average  ciistom.ary  per- 
sonal expense  of  a married  man  of  this  cla.ss  is  set 
as  high  as  £4:1.?:  4, — (Sec  Letter  to  the  Citizens 
of  Gl.asgow: — Ghwgow,  April  12, 1783:  attributed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr  Portcous.) — It  is  nat\iral  th.at,  in 
and  about  that  great  and  thriving  commercial  town, 
expenses  should  be  higher  than  in  the  thinly  in- 
habited county  of  Sutherland ; but  I c.annot  help 
suspecting  that  the  expenses  of  the  man  are  here 
rated  rather  too  high  ; since,  in  the  same  statement, 
the  expenses  of  the  woman  are  rated  at  no  more 
than  £2: 16:4,  not  much  more  than  h.alf  those  of 
the  man ; and  the  e.xpenses  of  an  average  child, 
being  one  of  a fami.r  of  four  children,  are  r.ated  at 
no  more  than  £1:8: 2,  not  more  than  half  those  of 
the  woman,  and  not  much  more  than  a quarter  of 
those  of  the  man. — [As  will  readily  be  expected, 
the  circumstances  brought  to  view  in  this  Note 
have  been  materially  changed  since  1787.  In  Glas- 
gow, labourers’  Avages  and  expctditure  diftbr  but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  same  employmects  in 


portunitics  of  turning  that  faculty  to  adv.an- 
tage,  are  comparatively  so  slender' and  preca- 
rious, as  .scarcely  to  present  a ground  lor  cal- 
culation c.apablo  of  being  put  upon  a level  with 
the  above. 

Section  III.  Difficulty  of  Hoarding. — Difficul- 
ties Avhich  the  self-maintaining  poor  are  aj)t 
to  labour  under,  in  respect  to  the  layhuf-up 
and  hnprotement  of  their  surplu.s  monies. — 

1.  Want  of  physical  means  of  safe-cu.stuily — 
such  as  lock-up  places: — tlience,  danger  of 
depredation  and  accidental  loss. — I’ocket,  the 
only  strong  box,  and  that  an  unsafe  one. — 2. 
Difficulty  of  opposing  a never-yielding  re.sis- 
tau.'c  to  the  tomptation.s  afforded  by  tlie  instru- 
ments of  sensual  enjoymeut,  where  the  means 
of  purchasing  them  are  constantly  at  haii.l.^ — ■ 
3.  Want  of  tlie  means  of  obtaining  an  equiva- 
lent, especially  on  safe  terms,  for  the  use  of 
such  small  sums,  either  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
est, or  in  the  shape  of  a supply,  adapted  in 
its  form  and  conditions  to  any  of  the  several 
exigencies  above-mentioned. — A Dank,  insti- 
tuted for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  this  defi- 
ciency, might  bo  distinguished  by  tlie  name  of 
a frugality-bank.'' — 4.  Want  of  a set  of  in- 
structions and  mementos  constantly  at  hand, 
presenting  to  view  the  several  c.xigencics  or 
sources  of  demand  for  money  in  store,  together 
Avith  an  indication  of  the  most  eligible  means 
of  making  provision  for  the  exigency  in  each 
ca.se,  by  means  of  a system  of  banks,  suppos- 
ing it  instituted, upon  the  plan  exhibited  below. 

Section  IV.  Properties  to  he  icislied  for  hi  a 
System  of  Frugality-Banks,  commensurate  to 
the  AA'hole  population  of  the  self-maintaining 
poor,  Avithin  a tract  tif  country  such  as  that 
here  in  question — viz.  South  Britain. 

1.  Fund,  solid  and  secure: — proof  against 
the  several  causes  of  failure,  of  Avhich  below. 

2.  Plan  of  provision,  cUl-comprchensire : — 
comprehensive,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  all  sorts 
of  exigencies,  and  at  all  times,  as  Avell  as  of 
all  persons,  in  the  character  of  customers : 
thence  the  amount  of  the  deposit  transferable 
from  exigency  to  exigency,  at  the  Avill  of  the 
customer,  at  any  time. 

3.  Scale  of  dealing  commensurate  to  the  pe- 
cuniary faculties  of  each  customer: — i.  e.  on 
each  occasion  as  Large  or  as  small  as  his  con- 
A'cnience  can  require. 

4.  Terms  of  dealing  sufficiently  advantageous 
to  the  customer : (the  more  so,  of  course,  the 
better ;)  reg.ard  being  hail,  in  the  necessary 


England.  By  the  ncAV  Statlstic.al  Account  of  Scot- 
land, it  appeal's  that  in  Sutherland,  day  labourers’ 
Avages  average  Is.  3d.  per  day.' — Fd. 

* Bankers,  safe  and  even  unp.aid,  are  not  w.ant- 
ing  to  the  rich:  Avithout  the  aid  of  some  special 
institution, such  as  th.at  here  proposed, such  b.ankers 
Avill  .always  be  Avanting  to  the  poor,  especially  to 
the  loAvest  paid,  who  are  the  most  numerous  clas.ses 
because  a bank,  cap.able  of  presenting  adequate  se- 
curity, could  not,  on  this  petty  scale,  cw  find  its 
account  in  de.aliiig  on  any  such  terms. 
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degree,  to  solidity;  and  if  views  of  pecuniary 
ridvantagc  are  admitted,  allowance  made  for 
the  quantum  of  profit  necessary  to  be  allowed 
to  the  undertakers. 

5.  Places  of  transacting  business  suitable: 
adapted  in  point  of  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  to  the  convcuiency  of  the  customer. 

6.  Mode  of  transacting  business  accommodat- 
ing:  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  customer 
in  respect  of  finic.s  of  receipt  and  payment,  and 
quantum  of  receipt  and  paymeut  at  each  time. 

7.  Mode  of  opciationyn'ow/Jt ; consuming  as 
little  of  the  customer’s  time  in  attendance  as 
may  be. 

8.  M ode  of  book-keeping, clear  and  satisfactory. 

y.  Constitution  exempt,  as  far  as  m.ay  be, 

from  all  collateral  inconveniences,  incident  to 
association : a circumstance,  iu  some  shape  or 
other,  necessary  to  the  voluntary  composition 
of  a common  fund. 

Section  V.  Plan  for  a System  of  Frugality- 
Banks,  managed  by  the  proposed  Company — 
and  possessed  of  the  above  proper-ties. — Money 
to  be  received  fimm  a contributor  in  any  quan- 
tities, paying  each  time  a trifle  (suppose  the 
smallest  coin  current)  for  registration.  The 
benefit  granted  iu  the  first  instance,  a benefit 
adapted  to  all  conditions  and  circumstances — 
viz.  a superannuation  annuity: — this  benefit 
convertible  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  part,  into 
any  otlicr  species  of  benefits,  at  any  time,  or 
even  capable  of  being  withdrawn  in  the  lumi), 
at  the  option  of  the  contributor ; and  so  toties 
quoties,  on  pre-established  terms.  A contri- 
butor to  be  at  liberty  to  pay  in  his  contribution 
ill  small  sums,  according  to  his  convenience  : as 
soon  as  it  amounts  to  an  even  sum  of  a certain 
magnitude,  (say  £ 1 ,)  credit  to  be  given  him  for 
a superannuation  annuity  to  a certain  amount, 
to  commence  at  such  age  as  he  chooses ; the 
amount  being  consequently  adapted  to  the  age 
of  commencement,  according  to  a table  previ- 
ously constructed  for  that  purpose:  the  option 
being  given  to  him  on  each  occasion,  as  be- 
tween the  increasing  the  quantum  of  the  pro- 
vision already  made,  or  accelerating  the  com- 
mencement of  it: — and  so  for  every  £1,  he  con- 
tributes, at  the  same,  or  any  other  time. 

Example  of  divers  shapes  into  which  con- 
tributions might  be  convertible,  at  the  option  of 
the  contributor,  at  any  time,  in  wliole  or  part. 

1 . An  annuityforan  existing  wife,in  the  event 
of  her  becoming  a man’s  widow,  commencing  at 
her  age  of  superannuation,  or  else  at  his  death. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a married  man,  having  or 
not  yet  having  a cliild  or  children,  an  annuity, 
during  the  time  tliat  each  child,  or  each  child 
above  a certain  number,  shall  continue  under  a 
certain  age,  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  complete  or  partial  sclf-maiutenancc. 

3.  It  might  serve  as  a pledge  on  which  he 
might  borrow  money  of  the  Company,  to  sup- 
ply a demand  created  by  any  species  of  exi- 
gency that  may  chance  to  present  itself : 
^^  hether  it  be  regularly  accruing,  such  as  the 
above,  or  purely  casual;  and  iu  either  case. 


whether  it  be  of  the  afflictive  class,  (such  as 
failure  of  employment,  or  sickness,  as  above, 
or  any  other  of  the  causes  of  impoverishment 
as  exhibited  in  the  Table  of  Cases  calling  for 
Relief,)  or  of  the  lucrative  kind — exigencies 
constituted  -by  the  opportunity,  or  supposed 
opportunity,  of  deriving  a positive  and  extra- 
ordinary advantage  from  the  use  of  a sum 
thus  required.  For  this  he  may  be  made  tc 
pay  common  interest,  to  cover  which  the  great- 
est sum  lent  may  be  restricted  to  an  amount 
not  quite  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tion. If,  at  compound  interest,  the  amount  of 
his  debt  comes  at  any  time  to  equal  the 
amount  of  his  contribution,  the  annuity  is 
thereupon  forfeited,  but  the  debt  is  cancelled. 
When  the  money  wanted  to  be  borrowed,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  least  portion  of  pur- 
chase-money received — {v\z.  the  above-suppos- 
ed £1) — he  may  have  the  option  of  selling 
instead  of  pledging  so  many  of  his  elementary 
annuities  as  correspond  to  it : which  would  be 
the  simpler  mode,  though,  upon  calculation,  if 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  purchase  has  been 
considerable,  not  quite  so  advantageous. 

4.  By  selling  a certain  number  of  these  ele- 
mentary annuities,  a man  would  at  any  time 
be  able  to  raise  money,  to  serve  as  a marriage 
fund- — nor  ought  such  alienation  to  be  ac- 
counted bad  economy ; since,  to  a bachelor,  or 
a maiden,  this  nearer  and  more  agreeable  ob- 
ject would  naturally  be  the  foremost  of  the 
twm,  the  other  of  superannuation  being  chosen 
at  that  early  period  in  no  other  view  than 
that  of  securing  the  money,  and  placing  it  out 
to  advantage  in  the  meaiitime.^ — The  age  at 
which  the  formation  of  such  a fund  may  be 
expected  to  commence,  may  be,  in  males,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  : when  the 
amount  of  earnings  has  got  the  .start  of  the 
amount  of  physical  w-ants,  and  the  youthful 
eye  has  begun  to  turn  itself  towards  the  oppo- 
site sex.  The  idea  of  the  attracting  object, 
especially  if  determinate,  will  be  a never- 
failing  encouragement  to  persevercuce  : — con- 
tests may  come  to  take  place  amongst  suitors, 
which  .shall  have  given  the  strongest  proof  of 
attachment,  by  laying  up  the  largest  marriage- 
fund  in  proportion  to  his  means.  The  publi- 
city inherent  to  all  transactions  in  which  the 
Company  is  a party,  will  of  course  (unless 
otherwise  ordered  in  the  present  case  for  spe- 
cial reason)  give  a corrc.spondent  i)ublicity  to 
these  exertions  of  individual  virtue : — that  the 
degree  of  exertion  may  be  indicated,  as  well 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  result,  the  total 
amount  of  the  earnings  may  be  in  a line  with 
the  amount  of  the  savings  thus  applied : the 
degree  of  frugality  being  thus  measured  and 
exhibited,  a high  degree  may  become  propor- 
tionably  honourable  : — not  to  be  upon  the  list 
may  even  become  disreputable.  A maiden 
known  to  have  lovers,  may  come  to  take  a 
pride  in  the  magnitude  of  such  their  respective 
sacrifices ; and  to  make  a point  of  honour  not 
to  yield  her  hand  till  the  degree  of  attachment 
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thus  demonstrated  has  risen  to  a certain  pitcli. 
—Frugality,  being  thus  brought  forward  by 
desire,  as  it  were  in  a liot-bcd,  in  tlie  spring 
of  life,  will  maintain  itself  without  difficulty 
in  the  maturer  seasons.  Wliat  has  been  with- 
drawn by  marriage  from  tlic  proAusiou  for  old 
age,  will  gradnaily  be  restored,  and  finally 
•\idth  increase.  Thronghoiit  the  circle  of  do- 
mestic expenditure,  the  lutiire  will  rise  in  its 
value  in  its  comparison  with  the  present : — 
in  England,  perhaps  one  d.ay  as  high  as  in 
Scotland  it  appears  to  stand  already  : ami 
whatever  is  taken  from  the  distant  future  to 
he  given  to  immediate  comfort,  will  be  in- 
vested in  articles  of  durable  use,  rather  than 
lavislicd  upon  tlie  short-lived  instruments  of 
luomcntary  gratification. 

Section  IV.  Friendly  Society  Bcnil.r.  inade- 
quate : — sliowa  by  reference  to  tlic  above  list 
of  properties.* 

I.  Solidity — as  again.'d.  the  several  causes 
of  failure.— offailnre  to  which  a fru- 
gality-bank stands  e.xposed.— 1.  Terms  too 
favourable  to  the  customer : the  result  of 
w'aut  of  calculation,  ill-con.structcd  calcula- 
tion, or  ill-grounded  calculation  : the  last  a 
cause  liable  to  take  place  in  as  far  as  the 
acces.sihlc  stocl:  of  data,  or  facts  requisite  to  < 
constitute  a proper  and  sufficient  ground,  hap-  j 
pen  to  be  defective.  To  all  these  soui'ces  of 
profusion,  the  solvency  of  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, taken  in  a mass,  appears  to  stand  exposed. 
For  the  priiiciples  of  calculation,  they  liave 
access  indeed,  to  the  works  of  tlic  respectable  ; 
authors  wlio  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  ' 
bivanch  of  traffic : but  whether,  in  each  in-  I 
stance,  they  have  taken  these  authors,  or  any  I 
other  conipctont  persons,  for  their  guides  in  I 
these  dangeroms  and  slippery  paths,  or  whctlicv  j 
they  have  taken  any  guide  at  all,  any  other  j 
than  the  ovcr-wcaning  presumptions  of  such  i 
uninformed  individuals  to  whose  guidance  the  | 
rest  of  the  mcmbcr.s  may  have  happened  to 
commit  thomseives,  is  a matter  which  not  only 
liad  been  from  tlie  beginning,  but  after  all  the 
attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them 
by  government,  .still  continues  a matter  of 


* The  inadequacy  of  these  institutions,  compared 
as  well  with  what  have  licon,  as  with  miiilit  have 
heen  their  objects,  refiects  nothing  like  imputation 
upon  the  members,  contrivers,  promoters,  or  pa- 
trons, of  these  truly  useful  and  meritorious  associ- 
ations. 'J'hcy  worked,  as  they  had  to  w'ork,  by  the 
e.visting  lights,  with  the  existing  materials,  in  the 
existing  state  of  thing.s.  [By  tlie  new  system  a]i- 
plicabie  to  saving’s  hanks,  by  the  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  l)'2, 
and  the  .S  and  4 Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  a remedy  is  ap- 
plied to  several  of  the  defects  hero  noticed,  e.spcci- 
ally  in  the  provisions  for  vesting  the  funds  in  Go- 
vernment Stock.  Like  improveTnents  have  also, 
to  a certain  extent,  been  extended  to  Friendly  So- 
cieties. The  deKcieiicy  of  uniform  information 
mentioned  in  the  immediately  following  note,  is 
now  in  the  course  of  being  supplied  by  the  Registra- 
tion .system  established  by  the  O'  and  7 Wm.  IV.  c. 
Hfi.—Fd.) 


chance.  Against  so  mudi  of  the  dancer  .aa 
depends  upon  the  want  of  data,  it  is  not" in  the 
pow'cr  of  skill  to  afford  any  adeipiate  assis- 
tance. In  the  case  of  superaiiiuuition-provision 
and  widow-provision  (the  two  most  important 
of  the  exigencies  for  wliich  provision  is  made 
by  any  of  tho.se  .societies)  the  whole  stock  of 
data  known  to  exist  seems  deplorably  de- 
ficient, nor  is  tlio  deficiency  such  as  can  be 
supplied  without  the  aid  of  government.^ 


*i'  The  set  of  facts  tluit  appear  vcqui.sito  for  tins 
purpose  are  .Hich  as,  taken  tugetl:er,  .sliall  aiford  a 
sullicieiit  indication  of  the  rats  of  v.tality  or  mor- 
tality, in  the  whole,  and  in  each  dis.tii.cui.sliahle 
part  of  the  teiTitory  of  South  Britain,  as  diversilicd 
by  local  situation,  age,  sex,  condition  in  ro'pect  of 
in.arri.ige,  and  occuiiatioii.  But  if  p/occ  ditfciv  ma- 
terially from  in  healthiness,  it  is  not  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  any  one  place  that  can  afiord  an  ade- 
quate indiiaition  of  the  rate  of  mortality  for  the 
whole  teiTitory  takea  together,  much  less  I'or  each 
sei'ara.to  part  of  it;  if  the  proportions  of  mortalitv, 
a.s  liutwciCii  aye  and  aye  in  dill'creiit  places,  are  ina,- 
tcriaily  diiVeieut,  it  is  not  the  proj.'ortion  in  any 
one  jilace  that  can  ali'ord  an  adequate  indication  of 
the  iivoportioii  for  the  wliolc  territory  ti'gether, 
much  less  for  each  separate  part  of  it.  If  the  rate 
of  mortality,  all  igostakcn  together,  is  in  all  places 
taken  together,  or  in  any  particular  place,  dill'crent 
as  between  oecnpaiiun  ami  occi/yaiion,  an  average 
rate  made  out  from  all  oeoiqiations  t;ikcn  together 
will  not,  in  any  place,  suit  tlie  ca'-o  of  him  wliose 
occupiitiou  is  of  the  healthiest  cast,  nor  of  him 
whose  occupation  i.s  of  tlie  unhealthicst  cast.  ];i 
jiaiticiilar,  so  great  have  liecii  the  dihcrences  o!.-- 
served  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  a.s  between  place 
and  place,  that  there  cannot  nnvwbere  be  that 
place,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  which,  bow  iiciai- 
rately  soever  ascertained,  and  for  whatever  lengili 
of  time,  can  pre.sciit  any  telcrahlc  a.'.-ur:ince  of  its 
affording  an  adequate  sample  of  the  average  or  ineai. 
rate  for  tlie  whole  teiTilcry  taken  together,  mucli 
less  a sample  that  sh;dl  at  once  he  ndocjuatc  for  the 
most  unhealthy  and  the  most  healthy  situations — 
forgreat  towns,  and  for  country  places — for  inar.sbe.s, 
and  for  mountains. — The  rate  of  mortality  employed 
by  Dr  Price,  and  adopted  by  filr  Morgan,  is  that 
which  is  c.vhibitcd  by  Nortb.anipton : and  tl\c  rate 
pitclicd  upon  by  these  celebrated  calcubitors,  is  that 
whlc’ubids  the  fairest  eliance  for  being  a.ssuiucd,  at 
least  presents  the  fuire.st  claim  to  be  assumed,  by 
each  of  the  several  Friendly  Societies,  wherever 
situated.  Yet,  in  Novtlianijiton,  the  number  of  the 
living  is  to  the  number  of  annu.al  do.atlis,  (accord- 
ing to  Dr  Price,)  no  more  than  as  2li  and  a fraction 
to  1 ; but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  a\  era.gc  of  a re/i 
places  reported  by  Dir  Ilowlctt,  (Pec  Hewlett  on 
tlio  Poor,  ITflfi,  p.  fill,)  two  of  them  in  Suir'idk, 
and  five  in  Glamorganshire,  the  number  of  the  liv- 
ing was  to  the  number  of  annual  deaths,  as  54  and 
a fraction  to  1 ; in  the  parish  where  highest,  as  59 
one-third  to  1 : — populatiou  of  the  seven  places 
taken  together,  about  equal  to  that  of  Northamp- 
ton the  probabilityof  liib  consequently  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  in  the  spot  which  seems  likely  to 
have  been  taken  for  a general  standard.  This  is 
not  a place  to  investigate  the  consequences  ot  the 
error,  supposing  the  Northampton  standard  to  he 
an  unsuitable  one : but  that  it  gives  the  rate  of  vi- 
tality— the  probability  of  life— too  low  for  the 
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2.  Further  cause  of  failure,  embezzlement 
or  dissipation : embezzlement  in  the  hands  of 


■whole  kingdom  taken  together,  may  he  suspected 
from  the  alrovc  instances;  much  more  for  all  coun- 
try places  taken  together  in  contradistinction  to 
towns,  and  still  more  for  situations  above  par  in 
point  of  lica.lthiuess;  and  if  there  bo  an  error,  the 
.amount  of  it,  in.ay,  it  is  evident,  be  very  considcr- 
.ablc. — !)r  Price  (p.  1-10,  .oth  edition)  proposes  .a 
]d:>n  for  a society,  in  which  superannuation  annui- 
ties are  to  be  combined  with  weekly  payments 
during  sickness.  “ If  the  probabilities  of  life”  (he 
concludes)  “are  lotcer  among  the  labouring  j)oor, 
than  among  the  gener.ality  of  mankind,  this  plan 
will  be  surer  of  succeeding:” — meaning,  \>ysucceccl- 
ii'ii,  not  the  formation  of  the  liank,  hut  the  preser- 
vation of  its  solvency.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
tluit  if,  in  any  place,  the  prcb.ahilities  of  life  are 
liiiiher  .atnong  the  lahou.ring  poor,  than  among  the 
“generrdity  of  mankind,”  (/.  c.  persons  of  all  classes 
t.-dvcn  together,)  at  Novthamp'oen,  this  same  plan 
will  in  such  place  l;c  so  much  tlic  surer  of  not  suc- 
ceeding. But  in  the  seven  places  al)Ovc-mentioiied, 
the  pio'babilitics  of  life,  taking  the  whole  population 
together,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  twice  as 
liigh  as  at  his  stand.arJ  place,  Northampton.  Vdhat 
cll'eet  an  error  to  this  amount,  viz.  upwards  of  cent. 
];cr  cent,  (and  which  certainly  is  not  by  a great 
dc.al  the  greatest  to  be  found)  in  the  general  r.ate  of 
mortality,  iiuiv  have  upon  the  solvency  of  a hank 
of  the  kind  in  question,  is  what  I liave  not  taken 
upon  me  to  investigate; — not  so  great  I suspect  as 
u])on  this  stcitcmcut  it  may  he  apt  to  ajipcar: — hut 
what  we  cannot  at  least  avoid  suspecting  is,  th.at, 
according  to  tho  Doctor’.s  own  notions,  a society  for 
tlic  purpose  in  question,  instituted  upon  his  plan,  in 
any'  of  the  above,  or  any  other  of  tho  situations  in 
which  the  probability  of  life  is  from  twice  to  thrice 
as  great  as  in  this  liis  standard  place,  would  be 
little  less  th.au  sure  of  nut  succeeding.  In  these 
seven  places,  it  is  true,  the  whole  population  of  all 
ranks  is  comprised; — but  so  is  it  at  Nortbamjiton : 
- -and  as  the  labouring  poor  alone  are  to  the  whole 
]>opulatiou  in  the  one  case,  so  are  tliey,  probably, 
with  little  or  no  diil'crencc  in  tho  other:  and  since 
in  all  places  tho  labouring  poor  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  ti.e  dift'ercnce  between  tlie 
rate  of  mortality  an;ong  the  rum  total  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  and  the  rate  among  the  sum  total  of  the 
];opnlatlon,  cannot,  in  any  place,  be  very  great.— Li 
the  case  of  provision  lor  a widow,  by  annuity, 
commeiicing  at  widowhood,  the  commencement  ol 
the  burden  upon  the  bind  being  not  only  distant,  as 
in  case  of  .superaimnatioiv  annuities,  but  subject  to 
contiiiifeucy  upon  contingency,  sell-jiarti!',!  hope  has 
so  much  the  wider  held  to  range  in.  Ol  the  seve- 
ral widow-provision  hanks  which  h:id  been  opened 
hefoi  o the  entrance  of  Ur  Price  into  this  held  of 
inquiry,  such  as  had  .arrived  at  the  trying  period  of 
their  existence,  had  all  been  broken  up  through  the 
experienced  insuliic.icncy  of  their  fund,  and  the  rest 
have  bi;en  broken  up  since  by  the  assui'.ancc  of  the 
future  insuhiciency  of  it,  as  demonstr.ated  by  Dr 
Price  ; though  constituted  by  societies  of  a magni- 
tude in  many  instances  much  superior  to  .any  that 
ji])poars  to  he  common  or  even  to  have  an  example 
among  what  arc  teni'.ed  the  Friemlti/  Societies.  0ce 
the  histories  of  those  failures  in  Dale  and  Price.) 
Tlie  ]irotracti(m  of  the  solvency  of  a bank  of  this 
kind  too  advantageous  to  the  customer  to  be  secure. 


*Ll 

some  unfaithful  member,  or  dissipation  by  t(:.e 
insolvency  of  some  third  person  to  whom  the 
fund  has  been  lent,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  interest  from  it. 

3.  Another  cause  of  failure — dissolution  of 
the  society,  in  consequence  of  disagreements 
among  the  membei-s. — Of  the  influence  mani- 
fested by  these  two  last  causes  among  the 
Friendly  Societies,  cx.amples,bnt  too  numerous, 
are  to  be  found  iu  Eden.  How  sure  a refuge 
might  not  they  have  found  in  a bank,  kept  by 
the  proposed  Company  1 

II.  Plan  of  provision  all-comprehensire  and 
changeable  at  the  icill  of  the  customer.  Under 
this  head  the  plans  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
appear  to  he  considerably  diversified,  but  where 
the  plan  is  most  comijrehensive,  it  is  far  from 
being  adequately  so  ; and  as  to  the  faculty  of 
transmutation,  it  is  prob.ably  without  example. 
Tlie  exigency  provided  against  is,  in  some  in- 
stances sickness  alone  : — in  .some,  possibly, 
sujicranmiation alone: — in  more,probably,sic)i:- 
ness  and  siqierannuation  together  : — in  others, 
sickness  and  nidoivhood  together  ;■ — in  others, 
pei’haps,  all  three:  — in  some,  (perhaps  the 
greater  nnmhcr,)  these  useful  objects  are  un- 
happily combined  with  an  ostent.'itious  and 
expensive  burial.  In  no  instance  does  the 
plan  extend  to  the  affording  a p;^'ovision  for 
tlie  expenses  of  against  failure  of 

employment,  unaccompanied  by  sickness — or 
against  the  temporary  burden  resulting  from 
an  e.rira  number  of  children  under  the  sclf- 
maint.aining  age.  In  the  two  first  of  these 
instances,  the  .smallness  of  the  fund,  in  tho 
case  of  these  local  associations,  is  .an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  makin,g  provision  for  the  exi- 
gency ; since,  in  this  line  of  life  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  convenient  to  a man  at  least,  that 
his  contribution  be  received  from  him  in  any 
quantities ; and  in  the  list  of  exigencies  there 
are  several  demands  to  the  satisfaction  of  which 
it  is  essential  tliat  it  be  returned  to  liim  in  any 
proportion  and  at  any  time,  lio  pleases.  IJut 
a fund  composed  altogetlicr  of  the  petty  and 
nnincreasable  contributions  of  a small  and  do' 
terminate  number  of  individuals,  ca.u  leave  no 
such  room  for  individual  will  to  operate : 
whether  t’lc  contribution  be  in  the  form  of  a 
gross  sum,  or  in  tli.at  of  a chain  of  p.aymcntS; 
or  in  a eomponnd  of  both  forms,  no  part  of  it 
can  ever  be  given  back,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
particular  exigency  against  which  it  provides  : 
if  it  be  a chain  of  payments,  the  cliain  must 


depends  upon  the  influx  of  succeeding  customers: 
if  the  influx  continues  copious  and  steady  eiiougii, 
the  original  members,  by  their  representatives,  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  deception:  if  the  influx  fails  at  a 
certain  jieriod,  the  deception  recoils  upon  the  au- 
thors. Of  the  societies  instituted  for  securing  a pro- 
vision for  old  age,  a great  part,  perhaps  the  gi  catest 
part,  appear  now  to  he  exposed  to  the  s.ame  danger ; 
— tlie  sufferers  in  those  past  instances  amounted  to 
hundreds  ; the  predestined  sufferers  in  these/uture 
instances  may  amount  already  to  myriads. 
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continue  unbroken,  and  the  links  undiminislied, 
or  all  security  is  at  an  end. 

But  great  as  is  the  mass  of  population  thus 
provided  for  in  the  whole,  it  is  still  not  near 
so  great  as  it  might  be,  if  tlie  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  scheme,  in  regard  to  persons,  were 
not  reduced  by  a variety  of  conditions,  limita- 
tions, exceptions,  and  exclusions;  some  direct 
and  intentional ; others,  indirect  and  uuthought 
of.  The  members  being  to  pass  more  or  less 
of  their  time  in  company  with  each  other,  they 
must  not  be  unacceptable  to  each  other ; hence 
acception  of  persons,  and  occasional  rejection 
of  individuals.  In  some  places,  community  of 
occupation  is  regarded  as  a necessary  bond  of 
union;  in  that  case  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a 
few  of  the  most  populous  occupations.  Differ- 
ences resulting  from  sex,  religion,  party,  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources,  add  to  the  causes  by 
which  not  only  scattered  individuals,  but  whole 
majorities  are  excluded  : for  if  forty  arc  neces- 
sary to  make  up  a society,  and  out  of  the  only 
forty  whom  the  vicinity  would  have  afforded, 
a single  one  stands  excluded,  the  exclusion  en- 
velops in  effect  the  other  thirty-nine. — Among 
the  unperceived,  or  at  least  undesigned  causes 
of  exclusion,  may  be  reckoned  the  comprehend- 
ing under  one  association  objects  which  in  this 
2)oint  of  view  are  repugnant  to  each  other:  an 
individual  who  with  reference  to  one  of  these 
objects  would  be  an  acceptable  associate,  being 
an  unacceptable  one  with  reference  to  another. 
Thus  a man,  who  by  reason  of  occupation  or 
constitution  is  regarded  as  abad  ?t/e,w'ould  not 


on  that  account  be  a member  the  less  accept- 
able, but  the  more  acceptable,  to  a society  con- 
fining itself  in  its  object  to  provision  for  old 
u<je.  As  it  happens,  the  only  society  within 
his  reach,  is  a society  which  to  that  remote  ob- 
ject, adds  the  immediate  one  of  a provision 
durhuj  sickness.  But  the  same  cause  which 
brings  death  near,  is  apt  enough  to  render  sick- 
ness habitually  frequent.  Apprehension  of  a 
man’s  adding  to  the  immediate  bui-den,  occa- 
sions him  to  be  regarded  as  a dangerous  a.sso- 
ciate,  and  he  thence  becomes  excluded  from 
taking  his  chance  for  the  more  distant  benefit, 
for  which  he  would  liave  been  an  acceptable 
co-adventurer,  had  he  stood  alone.  When  pro- 
vision for  icidows,  to  commence  with  the  dcatli 
of  the  husband,  is  confined  with  provision  for 
old  age,  in  the  .shape  of  a superannuation  an- 
nuity payable  to  the  man,  the  case  may  be 
much  the  same.  To  a society  confined  in  its 
object  to  provision  for  old  age,  an  nnheallliy 
mail  wouhl  appear  a valuable  member,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparent  improbability  of  his  ever 
reaching  that  age  ; but  the  only  society  situate 
I within  his  reach  happens  to  unite  both  objects, 
and  the  apparent  goodness  of  his  nife’s  life, 
when  coiqiled  with  his  own  unhealtliiiiess,  more 
than  compensates  the  advantage  promised  by 
the  apparent  badness  of  his  o^v•n  life.  The  two 
benefits  not  being  to  be  purchased  but  in  con- 
junction, he  thence  becomes  debarred  from 
both,  by  his  uuacceptablencss  with  reference 
to  one.* 

III.  Scale  of  dcalini/  accommodated  to  the  pe- 


* Comparative  view  of  Sickness-provision,  Siipcramiiiation-provisioji,  and  Wiilou'-jirorision  2daiis,  in 
resjKct  of  ike  requisites  for  their  beintj  conducted  iviih  advantage,  and  their  fitness  for  bebuj  included 
in  one  contract. 


I.  Sickness-Provision. 

1.  Requires butasj««// fund: — 
but  that  ahvay.s  at  command. 

2.  Requires  no  stock  of  data,  up- 
on a national  scale,  as  grounds  for 
Cidculation. 

3.  Requires  a sirict'scrutbiy  in- 
to a man’s  comlitiou  in  point  of 
health,  as  a qualilication  for  ad- 
mittance. 


4.  Requires  (besides  a scratiny 
into  healthiness  previously  to  ad- 
mission) a scrutiny  of  the  utmost 
strictness  into  the  title  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  benefit,  upon  each  oc- 
casion— stricter  than  can  -well  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  a fund  instituted  for  any 
other  purpose. 

fj.  Will  have  the  better  chance 
»f  being  well  conducted,  the  smal- 
ler the  society : since,  the  smaller 


II.  Superannuation- Provision. 

1.  Requires  a larye  fund : but 
which,  as  to  the  capital  or  princi- 
2)al,  need  never  be  at  command. 

2.  Requires  a copious  stock  of 
data,  ujioii  a national  scale,  as 
grounds  for  cidculation. 

3.  Requires  no  scridiny  as  to 
condition  in  point  of  health,  as  a 
qiialilic.ation  for  admittance  ; the 
more  nnhe.althy,  the  more  bene- 
ficial a member,  because  tlic  less 
likely  to  attain  the  superamma- 
tion  age. 

4.  Requires  7io  other  scrutiny 
into  the  title  to  the  receipt  of  the 
benefit  than  what  concerns  the 
time  of  the  party’s  birth: — a fact 
of  the  simplest  nature,  and  ascer- 
tainable at  a period  previous  to 
that  of  the  contract  of  admission. 


5.  Its  chance  of  being  xcell  con- 
ducted has  »io connexion  witli  the 
magnitude  of  the  society:  hut  it 


III.  1 1 7</  mv-Provision. 

1.  Requires  a /«>y/e  fund:  hut 
which  as  to  the  capital  or  iirinri- 
pal,  need  never  be  at  command. 

2.  Requires  a copious  stock  of 
data,  u2)on  a national  scale,  as 
grounds  for  calculation. 

3.  Requires  a strict  scrutiny  in- 
to a man’s  condition  in  jioint  of 
health,  as  a qualification  for  ad- 
mittance: more  so  than  in  case 
of  si cknes.s-pro vision,  on  account 
of  the  superior  magnitude  of  the 
stake. 

4.  Requires  not  a scrutiny  of 
•any  nicety:  after  the  scrutiny  in- 
to health  2n'evious  to  admifsion, 
the  only  subsequent  objects  of  in- 
quiry being  matters  of  fact  ol  a 
nature  little  exposed  to  dis2)ute— 
viz.  the  celebration  of  inarri.age 
between  two  person.’,  and  the 
death  of  one  of  them. 

5.  Its  chance  of  being  weP  eon- 
ducted  has  no  connexion  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  society ; but  it 
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tnniary  faculties  of  each  customer.  This  pro- 
perty is  scarcely  possessed,  or  so  mnclv  as  ca- 
pable of  being  possessed  by  a Friendly  Society 
bank : not  only  the  original  calculations,  but 
the  current  accounts,  would  be  too  complicated 
for  any  literary  talents,  or  at  least  too  operose 
for  any  time,  which  such  an  association  could 
,h  general  be  expected  to  afford.  The  contri- 
Dution  is  paid  at  so  much  per  week,  or  per 
Month,  the  same  for  each  contributor,  though 
Ju  some  instances  the  amount  of  the  earnings 
fiom  whence  it  is  drawn  may  be  some  number 
of  times  greater  than  in  others.  In  general, 
compared  to  earnings,  the  amount  of  it  appears 
to  be  very  small;  from  3d.  to  Is.  a-week,  where 
the  earnings  may  run  from  6s.  to  36s.  or  more: 
so  that  frugality,  though  invited  to  raise  itself 
to  this  low  pitch,  is  in  a manner  kept  from  ris- 
ing higher  : its  claims  having  been  acceded  to 
up  to  this  standard  height,  will  be  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  satisfied:  and  thus  a man  who 
might  bj'  possibility  lay  up  above  .£90  a year, 
and  with  comfort  and  decency  £70  or  £00  is 
supposed  to  have  done  enough  when  he  has 
laid  up  two  and  fifty  shillings. — On  the  other 
hand,  small  as  the  contribution  is,  it  may  yet 
be  too  much  for  an  individual  already  burden- 
ed with  a numerous  family,  and  belonging  to 
the  lowest-paid  class  ; hence  another  source  of 
>mobservcd  exclusions : though,  for  the  same 
individual,  marriage, a contribution  some 
number  of  times  greater  might  not  have  been 
too  great. 

IV.  Terms  of  dealing  sufficiently  adraatage- 
ons  to  the  customer.  This  property  antagonizes 
with,  and  forms  the  limit  of, the  more  important 
property  ot' solidity:  due  provision  being  made 
for  that  superior  object,  then  and  not  till  then, 
the  more  advantageous  the  terms  can  be  made 
the  better.  As  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  it  is 
not  natural  that  they  should  be  found  deficient 
under  this  head  : — the  danger  is  (as  we  have 
seen)  that  of  their  promising  more  than  they 
will  be  able  to  pay,  rather  than  not  so  much. 
The  mischief  resulting  from  want  of  calcula- 
tion, ill-constructed  calculation,  or  ill-grounded 
calculation,  vibrates  between  these  two  dan- 
gers : — in  one  place  too  much  is  allowed  in  re- 
turn for  contribution,  ami  there  bankruptcy  is 
the  conseiincncc : in  another,  not  so  much  as 
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might  have  been  allowed,  and  there  a propor- 
tionable part  of  the  benefit  is  lost. — The  scale 
of  variation  being  so  great,  stretching  from  be- 
low twenty  to  one,  to  above  sixty  to  one,  the 
co-existence  of  these  two  opposite  mischiefs 
seems  an  inevitable  result  of  the  assumption  of 
a common  standard  for  all  places,  even  though 
that  standard  were  the  exact  representative 
of  the  national  rate.  In  the  case  of  a national 
Frugality-Bank,  such  as  that  proposed,  if  the 
standard  be  but  just,  both  mischiefs  are  com- 
pletely obviated.* 

V.  VI.  VII.  Place  of  transacting  business 
suitable  in  other  points,  as  well  as  that  of 
vicinity — Mode  of  transacting  business  prompt, 
as  well  as  accommodating,  in  regard  to  times 
and  quantities  of  receipts  and  payments.  Among 
the  Friendly  Societies,  with  few,  or  perhaps  no 
exceptions,  the  office  of  this  sort  of  the  Frugali- 
ty-Bank is  at  a,  ptiUic-house;  for  here  it  must 
be,  or  nowhere ; this  being  the  only  sort  of 
house  to  which  it  is  convenient  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed : at  the  same  time,  if  there  were  any 
option  in  the  case,  choosing  a tippling-house  for 
a school  of  frugality,  would  be  like  choosing  a 
brothel  for  a school  of  continence.  The  sacri- 
fice a man  is  enabled  to  make  to  that  virtue  is 
small  and  limited : the  sacrifice  he  is  perpetu- 
ally solicited  to  make  to  a habit  which  is  the 
most  formidable  adversary  of  this  virtue,  has 
no  bounds.  The  obligation  (commonly  annex- 
ed) of  spending  at  this  office  not  less  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  money,  (perhaps  3d.)  for 
j every  shilling  saved,  as  well  as  a certain  quan- 
tity of  time,  (an  evening  in  every  month,  or 
every  week,)  would  be  a very  heavy  tax  on  the 
contribution  to  frugality,  if  the  contribution  it- 
self were  not  so  slight  in  proportion  to  the 
means;  and  if,  either  already, or  in  consequence 
of  a man’s  admission  into  the  society,  the  tax 
were  not  so  unhappily  habitual  and  congenial 
to  inclination,  as  to  present  itself  as  if  divested 
of  all  its  burdeusomeness.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
here  comes  in  another  addition  to  the  list 
of  unperceived  exclusions  ; since,  whatever 
may  be  the  benefit,  no  man  is  admitted  to  the 
purch.ase  of  it,  who  will  not  frequent  an  ale- 
I'.ouse. 

As  to  ricinity,  tlie  associations  in  question 
are  thus  far  exempt  from  disadvantage  on  that 


the  society,  tl.o  greater  the  intc- 
terest  which  prompts  to  scrutiny. 


6.  A bank  for  this  purpose  ni.ay 
he  broken  up  at  any  time,,  without 
any  breach  of  engagement,  and 
Avithout  prejudice  to  the  effectu- 
.ation  of  the  object,  so  long  as  it 
lasts. 


will  he  the  securer  against  insol- 
vency through  casual  excess  of 
mortality,  the  larger  the  society. 

6.  A hank  for  this  purpose  can 
never  he  broken  up,  Avithout 
breach  of  engagements,  or  with- 
out the  utter  frustration  of  its 
object. 


will  be  the  securer  ag.ainst  insol- 
vency through  casual  excess  of 
mortality,  the  larger  the  society. 

C.  A bank  for  this  purpose  can 
never  he  broken  up,  Avithout 
breach  of  engagements,  or  with- 
out the  utter  frustration  oi  it: 
object. 


* Superannuation  age,  suppose  sixty-five:  age  of  commencement  of  contribution,  froni  twenty  to 
thirty: — if  none  live  beyond  sixty-fiA-e,  the  fund  Avill  go  on  accumulating  for  ever  ; and  if  a,H  Avere  to 
live  up  to  sixtA'-fivc,  it  Avould  accumulate  but  so  much  the  faster: — on  the  other  hand,  if  all  die 
Avithin  a fcAv  years  after  they  have  begun  contributing,  except  those  who  live  beyond  sixty-nve,  and 
tliey  live  on  to  eighty  or  ninety,  the  insolvency,  under  a plan  of  calculation  grounded  on  an  average  ot 
ages,  and  a supposed  regular  scale  of  mortality,  as  hetAveen  age  and  age,  Avill  be  certain  and  enoinioiw. 
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score,  that  the  members,  in  their  qualit/  of 
bankers,  arc  in  every  .sucli  society  sufncieiitlj 
within  reach  of  one  another,  in  tlieir  <iuality  of 
customers  to  tlie  bank : but  this  circumstance 
is  in  effect  but  another  cause  of  c.'cclusion,  un- 
der the  mask  of  a convenience  ; since,  in  as  far 
as  this  condition  fails,  the  society  fails  of  ex- 
tending itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
owing,  ill  no  small  degree,  to  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  together  member.s  within  reach  of 
one  another,  (tliat  is,  within  reach  of  the  com- 
mon office,  the  public-house,)  in  number  suffi- 
cient to  form  a society  for  this  purpose,  ami 
callable  of  sparing  tlie  nocc.ssary  proportion  of 
the  working  time,  that  the  beneiit,  such  as  it 
is,  is  mostly  confined  to  town.?. 

As  to  the  timfis  for  receiving  contributions, 
and  paying  allowances,  these  arc  points  that, 
in  the  instance  of  tliese  societies,  must  bo  fixed 
by  general  regulation,  and  in  respect  of  which 
little  or  no  indulgence  can  accordingly  be 
shown  to  individual  convenience.  The  contri- 
bution must  be  so  much  a ■week,  or  so  much  a 
month : less  cannot  be  accepted,  for  no  fur- 
ther advantage  can  be  allowed  : — the  time 
must  be  the  periodical  time  of  mcctiug,  and 
no  other. 

As  to  the  Company’s  system  of  Frugality- 
Bunks,  in  point  of  more  vicinity,  if  confined  to 
the  system  of  Industry-houses,  they  certainly 
would  be  in  no  small  degree  infeilor  to  the 
.system  of  public  houses  which  officiate  in  that 
capacity  to  the  existing  societies : but  even 
were  no  further  accommodation  provided,  the 
advantages  it  would  have  in  those  other  re- 
spects seem  to  be  more  than  an  adeciuato  com- 
liensation  for  this  head  of  disadvantage.  No 
tax, — no  ohligatiou  to  drink  ; — neither  obliga- 
tion nor  invitation  to  rob  tbe  domestic  circle 
of  a regularly  recurring  evening.  Ten  miles, 
the  utmost  distance  : — times  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, governed  altogether  by  individual  con- 
venience:— the  time  consumed  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  distance  might,  in  many  instances, 
be  made  up  for  by  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  attendances ; and  the  time  of  the  week 
might  be  the  day  (for  wherefore  should  it  not 
be  1)  on  w’hich  time,  considered  in  a pecuniary 
light,  has  no  value. 

Should  this  not  be  enough,  the  vestry-room 
of  each  place  of  worship  presents  an  office  as 
near,  and  the  clerk  an  officer,  or  sub-agent,  as 
suitable  as  can  be  desired.  The  minister  and 
churchwardens  would  be  his  natural  inspec- 
tors. In  a place  in  which  ho  is  already  sta- 
tioned by  bis  existing  and  more  important 
duties,  tlie  smallest  coin  current,  multiiilied 
by  the  number  of  members,  and  tliat  hy  the 
number  of  times  of  payment,  in  the  instance 
of  each,  would  afford  a compensation  more 
than  adequate  to  his  trouble.  For  the  service 
thus  rendered  to  morality,  religion  need  not 
go  unrewarded : attendance  on  the  service  of 
the  day  might  be  a condition  precedent,  and 
its  offices  rendered  preparatory,  to  the  exer- 
cioe  of  this  virtue.  Money  transactions  are 


neither  ill-suited  nor  foreign  to  the  main  biim- 
ness  of  tlie  day,  when  sanctified  by  the  ocotsh»), 
or  tlie  .•  witness  surpiice-feos,  cimimiiniou 
offerings,  collections  on  liriol’s; — ami  if:i  money 
transaction  be  sauctified  by  cluirity,  why  i;.;d 
by  a virtue  wliicli  staiids  jiaramount  to  cha- 
rity her.self,  by  prevoutiiig  the  mischief  fur 
whicli  lier  host  exertions  are  but  a palliative. 

VI I I.  Mode  of  liook-heepl.iitj  clear  anil  sa/is- 
factorj/. — In  tlic  instance  of  the  existing  .siicie- 
tics,  the  provision  made  in  favour  of  frugality 
being  so  iiiado<iuatc,  the  plan  of  book-lcoepiug 
necossary  will  bo  iiroportionably  simple  ; and 
indeed  so  simple,  that  the  stock  of  literary  ac- 
quire uionts  existing  in  each  society  doc.s  not, 
it  is  true,  appear  likely  to  be  found  in  iiuuiy 
instances  inadequate  to  the  task.  But  tl/o 
proposed  Company,  in  their  quality  of  keepers 
of  a universal  frugality-bank,  would  not  ex- 
tend their  scheme  of  provision  without  pro- 
viding a system  of  hook-kooping  altogether 
competent  to  tlie  purpose.  Umler  tlicir  man- 
agement, that  degree  of  competency,  wliieh  at 
present  is  exposed  everywhere  to  contingen- 
cies, would  be  certain  and  universal. 

IX.  Exemptioi  from  collateral  Jneonceni- 
ences.  — Collateral  miscliiofs,  to  rvliich  the 
management  of  the  Friendly  Societies  is 
liable  to  give  birth,  (as  appears  by  examples 
from  Eden,)  and  from  all  which,  hy  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  proposed  Company,  the  binsi- 
ness  would  be  cleared;  1.  .T'nuikenness  raid 
iJissipatlon,  as  above.  2.  Idtia'jrcemrniA  and 
quarrels — results  mischiovons  to  themselves, 
beside.s  operating  occasionally  in  quality  of 
causes  of  disso/ntMii,  as  above,  fi.  Combina- 
tions for  sinister  purposes,  of  a prof  ssioiial 
or  other  comparatively  private  nature  : — such 
as  rise  of  wages,  (always  in  favour  of  occupa- 
tions already  overpaid,)  or  dimiuutiou  of  work- 
ing hours.*  4.  Combinations  for  sinister  pur- 
poses of  a puUic  nature — the  raging  malady 
of  the  times. 

SectionVJ  I.  Exlgenciesto  vh  ich  the  Coippar.fs 
Bank  is  least  contjietent. — Those  are  .such,  and 
such  only,  in  which  llio  result  of  the  largeness 
I of  tlic  society  may  he  the  danger  of  its  not  de- 
fending itself,  v.'itli  siifficieiit  vigilance,  against 
the  arts  of  customers ; the  interest  of  each 
1 associate,  in  each  transaction,  decreasing  as 
the  multitude  of  associates  incrcasc.s. 

Among  these  cases  would  evidently  ho  to 
be  found  those  of  simple  failure  of  employ- 
ment, sickness,  and  provision  for  widows,  on 
tlie  supposition  that,  in  return  for  the  cou.si- 
dcration-money  received,  the  burden  to  an 
unlimited  amount — to  a value  not  limited  by 
that  of  the  consideration-money  in  each  in- 
stance— is  to  be  borne  by  the  Company— L 
As  to  failure  of  employment,  the  exigency  it- 
self is  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  customer,  as  to  be  palpably  unsusceptible 

* Combinations  of  tins  tendency,  and  ot  the 
most  pernicious  kind,  are  s<aid  to  exist  among  the 
societies  composed  of  London  servants. 
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of  being  insured  against  on  such  terms.  To  a 
man  who  has  an  employment,  which  fills  up 
his  time,  and  affords  him  the  means  of  living, 
t will  not  commonly  be  a very  easy  matter  to 
appear  to  have  none ; but  there  is  no  man 
who  could  not  so  manage  matters  as  not  to 
have  any  such  employment.  2.  Sickness  in- 
deed is  not  altogether  in  this  case  ; but  it  is 
too  much  so  to  be  capable  of  being  provided 
against  upon  these  terms,  by  so  large  a com- 
pany, without  an  evident  danger  of  incalculable 
loss.  3.  Even  in  the  case  of  provision  for 
widows,  though  the  ewnt  from  which  the 
actual  coinmcncement  of  the  burden  takes  its 
date,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  (as  in 
tbe  former  cases)  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  customer ; yet  the  knowledge  of  ilic  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  regard  to  constitution,  occupa- 
tion, &c.,  on  wliich  tlio  probable  duration  of 
life  depends,  and  thence  on  which  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  or  even  the  reception  of  a can- 
didate, in  his  proffered  (piality  of  customer, 
may  be  made  to  depend — and  therefore,  in 
this  way,  the  probable  commencement  of  the 
burden,  in  each  instance,  are  in  no  small  de- 
gree dependent  on  his  will.*  Against  the  danger 

* Cliild-niaiutenancc  provision,  whore  tho  de- 
mand for  it  results  from  the  co-existence  of  an  ex- 
tra number  of  children  under  the  self-maintaining 
age,  is  an  exigency  not  altogether  incapable  of  being 
thus  provided  for  on  its  own  bottom,  and  even  in 
tho  way  of  insurance.  For  however  the  xcducivg 
the  amount  of  the  exigency  below  any  given  amount 

m. ay,  physic.rlly  S2ieaking,  not  he  out  of  the  power 
of  the  jiarties,  (such  a result  being  attaiiiahle  by  ab- 
stinences reiiugiiant  to  the<d;jcct  of  the  institution,) 
yet  {\\a  invrcasit!>i  the  amount  of  the  exigency,  that  is, 
the  number  of  tho  children  produced  by  any  given 
marriage,  is  a result  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
individual,  as  marriage  itself,  aijjiareiit  idleness,  or 
apjiarent  failure  of  emjdoyment  arc.  'Whatever 
were  the  chance,  in  rosiioctof  tho  co-cxi.‘^teut  num- 
ber of  bin  densome  chiklrcn  found  to  obtain  at  any 
period,  might  tlierel'oro  ho  safely  taken  as  tlie  per- 
vument  amount  of  tho  cli.vnco;  since  no  other  cause 
than  the  desirable  event  of  a. general  increase  in  the 

n. ’itional  rate  of  vitality  could  occasion  it  to  ))c  ex- 
ceeded. lint  tho  calculations  would  he  comjdicat- 
ed  ; and  the  stock  of  data  requisite  in  the  cajsacity 
of  groiind.s  for  calculation  is  such,  as  is  not  to  he 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  governniont : inasmuch 
as  a cnrajiletc  enumeration  of  the  whole  population 
Would  he  ah.solutoly  iiidisjuMisahlc ; .and  when  once 
made,  it  were  better,  for  tliis  as  well  .as  so  many 
other  ])uriioses,  that  it  .should  be  regularly  kept  up. 
At  any  rate  the  sale  of  aiiunitiefi  co-endaring  with 
this  exigency,  would,  it  is  evident,  he  a business  of 
too  much  comjilication  and  delicacy,  and  would 
require  funds  of  too  great  a magnitude,  to  lie  within 
the  S]>herc  of  ability  of  anj'of  the  local  as.sociations. 
But  !)}•  the  proposed  Company,  (siqiposingtlie  duta 
to  he  hut  olitained.)  it  might  he  conducted  with 
perfect  Siifety  and  regularit}-,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  tl’.c  industrious  and  frugad  individua.l,  as  also  of 
the  Comitany,  if  the  comiiauy  thought  lit  to  take 
a share  in  it. 

Among  the  cluster  of  donations,  proposed  with  too 
little  thought  of  the  ways  ami  mean.?,  and  among 
tho  least  exceptionable  in  its  principle,  was  that  of 


here  in  question,  in  the  case  of  provision 
against  sickness,  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
remedy,  viz.  the  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  duty- 
and-iulerest  junction  principle,  and  taking  for 
sharer.s  in  the  bargain  some  individual,  or  small 
assemblage  of  individuals,  whose  personal  in- 
terest in  the  event  of  each  bargain  shall  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose  : — in  the  case  of  pro- 
vision for  widows,  there  is,  besides  the  above 
remedy,  that  of  reducing  the  burden  of  the 
allowance  to  a rate  adjusted  to  the  supposed 
utmost  efficacy  of  the  cause  of  disadvantage, 
and  for  that  purpose  supposing  the  lives  of 
husbands  (among  the  customers  of  the  bank) 
to  be  as  much  worse  than  ordinary,  and  that 
of  wives  as  much  bettor  than  ordinary,  as  the 
purpose  shall  be  found  to  require.  If  the  lat- 
ter remedy  be  not  employed,  there  remains 
still  unprovided  against,  in  the  case  of  this 
mode  of  provision  for  widows,  the  danger  of 
a sinister  and  secret  interest,  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
known  and  legitimate  interest  by  which  bis 
fidelity  is  endeavoured  to  be  insured ; and, 
upon  the  whole,  these  are  the  branches  of  the 
trade  of  assurance  which  appear  the  least 
adapted  of  any  to  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed Company.  In  the  case  of  a provision 
for  widows  in  no  other  shape  than  that  of  a 
suiicrannuatiou-annuity,  as  the  commencement 
of  the  burden  depends — not  (as  before)  upon 
the  badness  of  the  life  of  the  man,  but  upon  the 
yoodness  of  the  life  of  the  woman,  the  danger 
01  impo.?ition  lias  no  place.  This,  as  well  as 
every  other  case  of  a superannuation-annuity, 
is  as  competent  to  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany as  any  branch  of  assurance  can  be ; and 
as  competent  to  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed Company,  as  to  any  other  Company, 
existing  or  proposable  : — and  this  is  the  only 
.shape  in  which  provision  for  widows  is  adapted 
to  tlic  situation  of  the  lowest-paid  classes,  that 
is,  to  the  bulk  of  self-maintaining  hands : for 
surely  it  is  not  a matter  even  to  be  wi.shed  for, 
that  a woman  who  during  her  husband’s  life 
has  been  subjected  to  labour,  should  be  raised 
above  it  by  bis  death. 

In  those  cases  to  which  the  Company’s  man- 
agement is  applicable  with  least  advantage,  it 
is  not  that  this  management  is  less  competent 
to  the  enabling  an  individual  to  make  provi- 
sion for  tlie  exigency,  but  only  as  to  tho  mak- 
ing provision  against  it  in  a particular  mode — ' 
viz.  in  the  ivay  of  insurance : — for,  to  a party 


a gratuitous  allowance  for  extra-children  altogether 
.at  tin;  public  charge.  A bounty  to  a more  support- 
able amount,  upon  that  same  principle,  might  be 
afforded,  by  enabling  the  Company,  at  the  public 
expense,  to  insure  a family  against  the  burden  for 
a premium  in  such  proportion  inferior  to  what 
would  be  an  equivalent,  as  should  be  thought  fit. 
But  whether  this  expensive  mode  of  affording  relief 
would  be  preferable  to  the  unexpensive  modeot  ad- 
ministering it  by  tbe  taking  of  extra-children  upon 
the  footing  of  Company’s  apprentices,  the  reader  is 
by  this  time  in  a condition  to  judge. 
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■who  is  content  to  be  liis  own  insurer,  the  Com- 
pany’s bank,  (as  we  have  seen,)  holds  out 
against  this,  as  well  as  so  many  other  exigen- 
cies, a provision  not  to  be  derived  from  any 
otlier  source.  If  a man  has  time  before-hand, 
it  enables  him  to  lay  up  a fund  of  self-relief,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  bo  provided  for  in  his 
own  way,  at  his  own  time : — if,  for  ^vant  of 
time,  or  otherwise,  ho  has  laid  up  no  such  fund, 
at  the  worst  it  provides  for  him,  on  the  self- 
liberation plan,  in  an  industry-house.  Com- 
pared with  self-insurance,  insurance  by  con- 
tract, as  in  other  cases,  so,  more  particularly 
in  this,  seems,  it  is  true,  most  favourable  to  | 
happiness  upon  the  whole  : the  distribution  of 
good  and  evil  being  in  this  rvay  more  equable : 
— for  though  what  there  is  of  personal  suffer- 
ing in  the  case  is  incapable  of  being  distributed, 
yet  its  concomitant,  the  pecuniary  burden,  is 
distributed  by  this  means  ; and,  by  being  dis- 
tributed, the  pressure  of  it  upon  the  whole  is 
lessoned  : — and  the  strength  given  by  exercise 
to  the  benevolent  affections,  and  to  the  habit 
of  beneficence,  is  a kind  of  indirect  advantage, 
which,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  is  not  to  be 
contemned.  To  this  mode  of  provision,  the 
Company,  though  it  were  not  itself  to  embark 
in  the  adventurous  2)art,  might  afford  very 
considerable  encouragement  and  assistance. 
By  undertaking,  in  terms  attended  with  no 
risk  to  itself,  but  with  a moderate  advantage, 
the  receipt  of  contributions,  the  payment  of 
allowances,  and  the  charge  of  book-keeping, 
the  Company  would  ease  the  associations  of 
all  danger  and  apprehension  of  embezzlement  i 
and  dissipation:  it  might  release  them  of  a j 
great  part  of  the  burden  of  attendance,  and  ' 
exempt  them  from  the  dangers  of  discord  and 
dissolution.  It  would  contribute,  in  a great 
variety  of  ways,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
population  thus  associated : it  might  reduce 
the  number  necessary  to  the  forming  an  asso- 
ciation, by  taking  for  itself  (which  it  might  do 
without  danger)  a certain  proportion  of  the 
shares ; — as  far  as  ten  (suppose)  out  of  forty  ; 
— by  enabling  those  to  form  a common  purse, 
Avho,  by  reason  of  any  of  the  causes  of  separa- 
tion above  spoken  of — (as,  religion,  party,  pri- 
vate disagreement,  and  the  like) — might  have 
been  prevented  from  forming  a common  assem- 
bly:— in  a word,  it  might  remove,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  various  causes  of  latent  ex- 
clusion above  exemplified  or  alluded  to. 

So  in  the  case  of  associations  bound  for  an- 
nuities to  commence  at  widowhood — the  Com- 
pany might  perhaps  not  think  it  advisable  ever 
to  contract  any  obligation  of  that  sort  on  its 
own  account: — at  any  rate  it  could  never 
pledge  itself  for  the  discharge  of  obligations 
already  contracted  on  this  score  of  existing 
associations : — but  it  might  take  their  funds 
into  its  own  hands,  keep  account  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  undertake  for  the  discharge  of  the 
engagements,  as  far  as  that  produce  extended, 
and  no  further. 

'I'he  benefit  that  has  resulted  from  these  as- 


sociations is  as  important  as  it  is  extensive 
the  principle  of  frugality  being  rendered  popu 
lar,  the  foundation  is  laid,  the  chief  difficulty 
removed.  What  regards  relief  under  .sickness 
is  unmixed  good : — thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands must  have  been  preserved  by  it  from 
death,  misery,  and  pensioned  idleness. — But, 
of  what  concerns  provision  against  distant 
contingencies,  the  result  is  in  the  clouds.  It 
is  in  vain  to  inquire  into  remote  effects,  when 
the  state  even  of  existing  causes  is  wrapt  in 
darkness.  W'ho  can  say  to  what  extrava- 
gancies ovenveaning  hope  may  not  have  soar- 
ed, while  unlettered  minds  have  been  left  to 
wander  in  the  field  of  calculation  without  a 
guide  ? — Take  even  the  oldest  of  these  bodies, 
the  past  prosperity,  were  it  ever  so  universal, 
can  scarce  as  yet  have  afforded  any  pledge  of 
future.  The  oldest  cannot  as  yet  have  reach- 
ed the  age  of  trial.*  Meantinie,  safe  or  un- 
safe, how  little  they  have  done  or  can  do  to- 
wards satisfying  the  demands  of  frugality  in 
their  fullest  extent,  and  in  all  their  diver.sity 
of  shape,  has  been  already  seen.  The  body  oi 
collateral  mischief  of  which  they  may  prove 
Iiregnant,  appears  not  to  be  incousiderable.f 
But  whatever  there  may  be  of  danger  in  the 
institution,  results  from  circumstances  that 
are  altogether  accidental  to  it — the  multitu- 
dinous and  unbridled  concourse  of  rough  and 
uncultivated  minds : — democracy  is  no  more 
of  the  essence  of  frugality,  than  it  is  of  pru- 
dence, tranquillity,  or  science.  The  benefits 
result  from  the  object  itself,  the  disposition  to 
frugality:  the  mi.schiefs,  from  the  means  which 
chance  has  hitherto  furnislied  for  the  exercise 
of  that  virtue.  Under  the  management  of  the 
proposed  Company,  the  mischiefs  would  drop 
ofl‘  of  course  : the  benefit  would  remain — with 
vast  increase  of  magnitude,  and  in  its  most 
perfect  purity. 

Were  the  disadvantages  attached  to  these 
petty  Frugality  Banks,  as  compared  with  the 
proposed  General  Frugality  Bank,  ever  so  con- 
siderable, it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
abstractedly  useful,  any  more  than  honestly 
practicable,  to  employ  the  hand  of  government 


* Concerning  the  age  of  trial,  see  Dale  and  Price. 
*t*  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  collateral 
mischief,  nothing  of  imprudence  or  oversight  can, 
with  justice,  be  laid  on  this  account  to  the  score  of 
government.  Government  did  not  make  these  so- 
cieties, it  found  them  ready  made.  By  the  special 
protection  it  holds  out  to  them,  it  has  afforded  it- 
self its  surest  chance  for  their  attachment,  as  well 
as  a peculiar  title  to  their  allegiance.  After  all, 
what  it  gives  as  a boon  to  this  pi-ivileged  part  of  its 
subjects  ill  the  shape  of  a revvard  for  virtue,  is  no 
more  than  wdiat  government  owes  as  a debt  to  all 
subjects  without  distinction — accessible  justice  and 
liberty  of  residence : the  last,  a blessing,  the  loss  of 
whicii,  the  baneful  fruit  of  the  existing  poor  laws, 
is  a misfortune  peculiar  to  this  land  of  otherwise  so 
justly  boasted  liberty:  a blessing  which,  by  the 
proposed  plan,  and  by  nothing  buf  the  proposed 
jilau,  would  clieclualiy  be  restored. 
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to  break  them  up.  The  Company’s  General 
Bank  being  added,  and  these  particular  banks 
remaining  as  they  are,  the  customer,  in  this, 
as  in  most  cases,  could  not  but  be  a gainer  by 
the  competition.  Whatever  part  of  this  busi- 
ness they  chose  should  be  done  for  them  by 
the  Company’s  Bank,  it  would  .always  be  ready 
to  do  for  them  on  pre-adjustcd  terms : what- 
ever part  they  either  found  they  could  not  do 
or  conceived  that  the  Company  would  do  for 
them  better  than  they  could  do  for  themselves, 
they  would  of  course  give  the  doing  of  it  to  the 
Company : and  if,  in  any  instance,  tlie  result 
of  their  choosing  to  do  their  own  business,  in- 
stead of  tuining  it  over  to  the  Company,  should 
be  its  being  ill  done,  they  could  only  have 
themselves  to  thank  for  it.  The  cases  iii  which 
it  is  not  better  for  a man  to  suffer  by  his  own 
will,  than  to  be  saved  against  his  will,  are 
neither  many,  nor  very  easy  to  determine.  In 
every  shape  iiiwhich  assistance  couldbe  wished 
— instruction — leg.al  powers^ — pecuniary  funds 
— tr\ist- worthy  hands — the  Company,  with 
its  all-comprehensive  and  omnipresent  Bank, 
would  never  cease  to  hold  out  to  them  a sure 
and  inexhaustible  resource. 

Chap.  VI.  Pecuniary  Pemittance  facilitated 
to  the  Poor. — Disadvantage  the  poorest  and 
most  numei'ous  classes  labour  under,  in  this 
respect,  the  relative  of  expense  of  remittance 
increasing  as  the  sum  to  be  remitted  decreases. 
A considerable  proportion  of  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor  of  this  country  are  stationed  habi- 
tually at  a distance  from  their  dearest  con- 
nexions. In  this  humble  line  of  life,  so  small  a 
sum  as  a crown,  or  half-crown,  might  be  no  in- 
considerable assistance — from  a parent  to  a 
child — from  a child  to  an  infirm  parent,  or 
grand-parent — from  a sister  to  a sister,  &c. — 
There  are  individuals  in  this  country,  to  whose 
expenditure  £.?00  (foes  not  bear  so  great  a 
proportion  as  half-a-crown  does  to  the  expen- 
diture of  many  an  individual  among  the  self- 
maintaining  poor. — Useful  arrangements  taken 
by  the  post-office  relative  to  this  head,  since 
the  first  penning  of  this  paper.*  But  these 
arrangements  do  not  altogether  come  up  to 
the  present  purpose  : neither  the  least  sum  nor 
the  retribution  being  ejuite  small  enough : nor 


* By  a reguhation  of  very  recent  date,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  different  classes  of  officers,  which 
Government,  for  other  purposes,  has  occasion  to 
station,  in  spots  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
proposed  industry-houses,  (though  still  not  so  nu- 
merous as  the  p.arishes,)  have  been  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  seamen  in  the  king’s  ser- 
vice to  corre.spond,  in  the  w.ay  of  pecuni.ary  remit- 
tance, with  their  families,  wherever  situated.  The 
benefit  of  this  arrangement  is  beyond  calcul.ation : 
— moralit)’,  as  well  as  convenience,  is  served  by  it : 
■ — many  a family,  which  used  to  be  a burden  to  the 
public,  derives  now  its  nourishment  from  the  natu- 
ral source  ; .and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  na- 
tional wealth,  which  used  to  be  worse  than  thrown 
away,  is  now  applied  to  purposes  of  real  and  neces- 
sary' use. 
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does  the  post,  in  all  places,  reach  the  cottage 
of  the  poor.+  This  part  of  the  business  of  re- 
mittance might  be  managed  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Company,  in  and  from  the  several 
industry-houses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lowest 
paid  classes,  with  proper  checks,  (such  as  the 
letters  being  sent  open,  &c.)  to  save  the  bene- 
fit from  being  usurped  by  those  who  have  no 
need  of  it.  The  accommodation  will  of  course 
be  the  more  valuable,  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  the  intercourse  between  the  several 
industry-houses  and  the  parishes  within  their 
respective  circuits.  By  the  use  proposed  to 
be  made  of  each  vestry-room  in  the  quality  of 
a sub-office  to  the  proposed  system  of  Fruga- 
lity Banks,  the  demand  for  this  intercourse 
would  naturally  be  increased.  Leaving  other 
days  to  casual  opportunity,  Sunday,  the  day 
of  universal  leisure  and  social  intercourse 
among  the  poor,  might  be  a day  of  regular 
communication,  between  each  industry-house 
and  the  several  parishes  within  its  circuit. 
Special  messengers  would  seldom  be  necessary. 
The  visits  W'hich  the  inhabitants  of  each  in- 
dustry-house would  of  their  own  accord  bo 
making  to  their  friends  in  the  respective 
parishes,  would  in  general,  be  sufficient  for 
executing  these  and  such  other  commissions  as 
there  might  be  occasion  to  give  them  from  the 
house.— For  the  facilities  that  might  be  given 
to  conveyance,  sec  the  next  chapter. 

Chap.  VII.  Distant  Conveyance  facilitated 
i to  the  Poor. — Use  of  the  industry-houses  iu  the 
j capacity  of  frvgaliiy-iims  and  frugal-convey- 
ance-stages.— Mean  distance  from  house  to 
house,  on  one  suiiposition,  fifteen  miles;  on 
another,  but  ten  miles  ami  two-thirds.  Inns 
are  altogether  unnecessary,  where,  comparing 
the  distance  between  house  and  house,  with  the 
ability  of  the  traveller  in  respect  of  self-convey- 
ance, he  can  make  his  way  from  house  to  house 
without  stopping  for  auight’s  rest.  But  houses 
for  stopping  at  in  the  day  time  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  poor  traveller.  Repose  he  finds, 
at  the  worst,  upon  the  ground ; food  he  car- 
ries in  his  pocket,  from  the  industry-house 
where  he  slept.  The  cheapest  beasts  of  draught 
(asses)  might  be  kept,  at  a small  expense,  in 
sufficient  number  for  those  who  by  childhood 
or  infirmity  were  disqualified  for  self-convey- 
ance. 

I.  Uses  in  the  Instance  of  the  Industry-house 
Poor. — 1.  The  transferable  classes  distributed 
all  over  the  country  without  expense,  where- 
ever  food  is  cheapest,  or  labour,  such  as  they 
have  respectively  to  bestow,  most  in  demand. 
2.  A pauper,  on  his  becoming  burdensome, 
conveyed  from  his  last  abode  to  one  of  the 
nearest  industry-houses  without  charge ; suffi- 
cient conductors,  where  requisite,  being  always 
to  be  found  among  the  population  of  the  house. 


•j*  Defects  in  the  po.st-office  arrangement  have, 
in  this  respect,  during  the  present  year,  (1841,)  and 
the  immediately  preceding,  been  m.aterially  amend- 
ed by  reducing  the  rate  of  commission. — Ed. 
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3.  A well-hehaved  pauper,  on  his  petition,  con- 
veyed, by  indulgence  of  the  Company,  to  the 
abode,  or  to  the  industry-house  nearest  to  the 
abode,’  of  any  of  his  near  connexions,  whom 
he  wishes  to  visit,  though  it  were  at  the  le- 
motest  part  of  South  Britain.  If  able,  no  loss, 
for  want  of  his  labour,  need  be  incurred.  Ten, 
or  even  fifteen  miles  a-day,  w'onld  scarcely 
make  too  large  an  addition  to  his  ordinary 
day’s  labour,  even  if  it  were  of  the  hard-work 
kind  ; none  at  all,  if  it  were  of  the  sitting  work, 
or  other  slight-work  kind.  When  not  employed 
for  travelling,  as  above,  the  asses,  attached  to 
proper  vehicles,  might  serve  for  giving  open  air, 
in  conjunction  with  exercise,  to  the  children 
beneath  the  self-conveying  age,  and  to  the  bed- 
ridden— especially  on  Sundays. — (See  Book  iv. 
Pauper  Comforts.) 

II.  Use  to  the  self -maintaining  Poor — Tra- 
velling all  over  the  country,  wherever  their  oc- 
casions lead  them  ; — setting  out  without  money, 
and  arriving  with  money  in  their  pockets.*  At 
present  this  cannot  be  done,  because  there  is 
nobody  in  a condition  to  give  employment  at 
such  short  warning, in.  large  or  small  quantities, 
as  it  may  happen,  to  persons  unknown,  coming 
in  any  number.  A man,  having  money  in  his 
pocket,  might  work  or  not  work,  as  he  chose : 
• — taking  the  benefit  of  the  diet  and  lodging  at 
the  cheap  price  of  the  house,  instead  of  using 
a public-house,  under  the  obligation  of  paying 
for  expensive  food  and  liquors.  Domestic  ties 
would  be  strengthened,  and  social  afiections 
cherished,  by  laying  open,  in  this  way,  to  the 
poor,  those  opportunities  of  occasional  inter- 
course and  uninterrupted  sympathy,  which  at 
present  are  monopolized  by  affluence. 

Persons  under  engagement  to,  or  in  relation 
to  whom  this  accommodation  might  be  parti- 
cularly convenient — 1.  Soldiers;  2.  Militia- 
men ; 3.  Seamen  ; 4.  Marines  on  furlough, 
or  when  disbanded  : — and  with  or  without  their 
children. — No  expense  to  the  public — no  scan- 
dal of  begging — no  danger  of  stealing  or  rob- 
bing, on  pretence  of  begging. 

III.  Persons  not  under  Engagement. — 1.  and 
2.  Welsh  and  Irish  harvesters,  periodically 
visiting — 3.  Settlers  and  employment-seekers 
from  Scotland — 4.  Accepters  of  offers  of  em- 
ployment in  the  several  branches  of  industry, 
to  and  from  every  part  of  England,  as  adver- 
tised in  the  Company’s  Employment-Gazette — 
(See  Ch.  i.) — So  many  industry-houses  as  a 


* Expense  of  a day’s  maintenance  for  a man,  not 
so  much  as  4d. ; — but  say  6d. ; — worth  of  day’s 
work,  not  so  little  as  1 s. ; — a quarter  of  each  day 
expended  in  travelling  from  house  to  house  ; — this 
would  leave  three-quarters  of  a day  to  work  in,  and 
earn  9d. — At  this  rate,  a poor  ma?i  might  work  his 
way  on  from  house  to  house,  any  number  of  days 
together,  without  intermission,  putting  3d.  a day 
into  his  pocket  to  his  journey’s  end,  instead  of  be- 
ing at  any  expense. — ^In  the  case  of  a looman,  ex- 
pense 3d. ; — but  say  4d. : — day’s  earnings,  8d. : — 
three-quarters  ditto,  Cd. : — ^money  in  pocket  each 
day,  2d. 


man  were  thus  led  to  visit,  so  many  establish- 
ments, alike  prepared,  in  the  capacity  of  fru- 
gality-hanks and  remittance-offices,  to  enable 
him  to  lay  up,  improve,  or  remit,  whatever 
savings  he  may  have  made. — (See  Cli.  v.  and 
vi.) 

IV.  Confined  Hands— Persons  trazelling  in 
Custody. — 1.  Susggected  hands,  arrested,  and  to 
be  passed,  on  mesne  process,  or  in  execution. 
2.  Delinquents,  by  delinquencies  of  an  inferior 
class,  arrested,  and  to  be  passed,  on  mesne  pro- 
cess, or  in  execution.  3.  Debtors,  arrested,  and 
to  be  passed,ou  mesne  process,  or  in  execution : 
— the  debtor  having  the  option  to  bait  at  an  in- 
dustry-house, or  at  a public-house  : — an  impor- 
tant saving  to  poor  debtors,  and  thence  to  their 
poor  creditors : — each  industry-house  contain- 
ing a strong  ward,  with  provision  for  appro- 
priate separation  and  aggregation, curriodio  the 
utmost  extent,  (see  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii.)  and  ca- 
pable of  affording  assistance,  upon  occasion,  to 
constables  and  bailiffs.  Thus  would  be  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  irons  for  suspected  hands, 
and  the  expense  of  occasional  extra  guards  for 
confined  hands  of  all  classes.  Debts  womW thus 
be  payable  by  industry-houses,  though  not  by 
prisons. — See  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Chap.  VIII.  Imprisonment  rendered  unex- 
pensive  and  reformative. — Efficient  causes  of 
corruption — 1.  Idleness  (i.  e.  want  oihonest  oc- 
cupation.) 2.  Corruptive  aggi'egation.  3.  Ex- 
emption from  tutelary  inspection.  4.  Access 
to  the  means  of  intoxication. — Efficient  causes 
of  reformation,  the  reverse  of  the  above.  1. 
Industry  (i.  e.  honest  and  profit-yielding  occu- 
pation.) 2.  Tutelary  as  well  as  innoxious  ag- 
gregation. 3.  Constant  tutelary  inspection. 
4.  Seclusion  from  the  means  of  intoxication. — 
The  presence  of  all  these  causes  of  conaiption 
is  of  the  essence  of  a prison:  a few  of  the  lately 
improved  prisons  excepted,  where  an  imperfect 
dose  of  the  efficient  causes  of  reformation,  (viz. 
industry,  absence  of  corruptive  aggregation, 
and  seclusion  from  the  means  of  intoxication, 
but  without  tutelary  aggregation,  or  constant 
inspection,)  is  purchased,  by  means  of  separate 
lodgment,  and  thence  at  an  enormous  price. 
The  perfect  absence  of  all  the  efficient  causes  of 
corruption,  the  perfect  presence  of  all  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  reformation — is  equally  of  the 
essence  of  a proposed  industry-house.*f  None 
of  these  requisites  of  a prison  (except  confine- 
ment) are  to  be  found  in  any  ordinary  prison: 
all  of  them  would  be  to  be  found  in  e very  in- 
dustry-house. Practical  consequence— com- 
mon prisons  ought  to  be  extirpated  as  common 
nuisances : and  their  function  supplied  by  a 


■f  Unceasing  inspection,  conjoined  with  appro- 
priate separation  and  aggregation,  does  wdiatever 
good  solitary  confinement  can  do — does  what  it  can 
not  do — can  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
without  mischief — and  is  free  from  the  unsur- 
mountable  objections  to  which  the  latter  is  exposed, 
under  the  head  of  expense. — Solitary  confinement, 
like  mercury,  is  good,  not  for  diet,  but  for  medicine. 
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ttrong  ward  in  each  of  the  proposed  industry- 
houses.  An  industry-house  would  need  no 
Howard — no  Paul — no  Pitt. — Every  man 
might  be  a Howard  without  danger,  difficulty, 
trouble,  or  merit.  Any  man  by  looking  at  the 
Company’s  Journal  might  know  incomparably 
more  of  every  industry-house,  the  prisoner-part 
of  its  inhabitants  included,  than  Howard  could 
ever  know  of  any  prison:  the  passing  moment 
filled  the  measure  of  his  knowledge. — Terror 
and  safe  custody  are  the  only  purposes  answer- 
ed at  present  by  the  use  of  ordinary  prisons : 
those  securities  being  indispensable,  prisons  of 
some  sort  or  other  must  still  be  employed, 
though  corruption,  instead  of  reformation,  be 
the  price  paid  for  the  advantage.  Some  men 
must  be  sent  there,  or  the  fear  of  being  sent 
there  would  not  find  its  way  into  the  bosoms 
of  the  rest.  Prisons  are  what  they  are,  because 
they  have  been  what  they  are : when  prisons 
were  first  built,  not  an  idea  of  the  system  of 
antiseptics  here  exhibited  had  ever  presented 
itself  to  view. 

In  process  of  time  the  whole  system  of  im- 
prisonment might  be  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
pany, to  the  universal  advantage  of  all  parties 
interested. — Debtors  and  delinquents  from  the 
higher  lines  of  life,  are  the  only  classes  of  pri- 
soners who  could  not  be  accommodated  to  ad- 
vantage in  a proposed  industry-house,  without 
additions  for  the  purpose. 

Precedent  debts,  due  to  creditors  at  large, 
might  as  well  be  worked  out  upon  the  self- 
liberation  plan,  as  debts  due  to  the  Company 
for  sickness-relief  administered  in  advance.* 

Chap.  IX.  Domestic  Morality  enforced. — At 
present,  unless  the  disease  be  violent  indeed, 
imprisonment,  the  only  remedy,  (besides  being 
mostly  placed  out  of  reach  by  the  expenses, 
natural  and  artificial,  of  procedure,)  being  but 
an  aggravation  of  the  disease,  domestic  disor- 
ders, are,  as  it  were,  without  remedy.  A fit  re- 
medy would,  for  the  first  time,  be  brought  into 
existence  by  the  proposed  industry-houses. 

I.  Classes  to  whom  an  industry-house  might 
be  of  use  in  the  capacity  of  a reformation-house 
■ — 1.  Bad  apprentices — at  the  instance  of  the 
master. — 2.  Bad  children — at  the  instance  of 
the  father  or  guardian. — 3.  Bad  wives — at  the 
instance  of  the  husband. — At  the  instance  of  the 
father,  by  the  mere  parental  authority — in  the 
other  cases,  by  adjudication  of  one  or  two  ma- 
gistrates. 


* Not  a debt  paid  by  the  humane  and  respecta- 
ble society  instituted  for  that  purpose,  but  might 
have  been  paid  with  still  hnore  advantage  by  the 
debtor  himself,  in  a proposed  industry-house.  In 
two  months  the  largest  court  of  conscience  debt 
would  be  worked  out,  though  the  charge  of  main- 
tenance were  as  high  as  4d.  a day,  and  the  earnings 
no  more  than  Is.  Number  relieved  to  4th  April, 
17.98,  15,827:  average  amount  of  debt,  costs  in- 
cluded, £2,  10s.  84d.  [Herald,  16th  April,  1798.] 
— Excellent  this  ! yet,  how  much  more  excellent, 
that  he  who  owed  his  imprisonment  to  his  own  act, 
should  owe  his  deliverance  to  his  own  industry. 


II.  Conversely,  it  might  be  little  less  useful 

in  the  capacity  of  an  asylum  against  domestic 
tyranny : — 1.  From  the  power  of  a bad  master 
— 2.  a bad  father  or  guardian — 3.  or  a bad 
husband. — In  this  latter  case,  adjudication,  it 
should  seem,  would  be  scarcely  necessary. 
Without  serious  ill-treatment,  a wife  would 
hardly  exchange  matrimonial  comforts,  an  in- 
dependent abode,  and  the  goveniment  of  a fa- 
mily, for  celibacy  under  inspection — in  com- 
pany of  her  own  sex  only,  and  not  of  her  own 
choice.  Spite,  or  a project  of  governing  the 
husband  by  fear  of  the  privation  would  hardly 
go  such  lengths : — neither  malice  nor  ambition 
are  to  such  a degree  stronger  than  self-regard. 
— Preferableness  of  such  an  asylum  to  a do- 
mestic one  in  the  present  case,  though  it  were 
under  the  protection  of  a parent,  or  elder  rela- 
tion of  the  same  sex. — Elopement,  though  it 
were  to  the  house  of  a natural  guardian,  is  sel- 
dom exempt  from  danger,  never  from  suspicion, 
during  the  attractive  age  : Infidelity,  when  it 

was  not  the  cause,  being  in  such  circumstances 
but  too  natural  an  effect. 

On  reconciliation,  the  industry-house,  like  a 
well-regulated  convent,  but  free  from  the  ob- 
jections that  attach  on  convents,  would  restore 
the  fugitive,  without  spot  or  suspicion,  to  the 
marital  arms.+ 

There,  as  in  a convent,  conjugal  infidelity, 
become  scandalous,  might  moreover  receive  its 
punishment,  from  a tribunal  of  magistrates — 
sitting  in  private,  unless  publicity,  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  or  a jury,  be  reclaimed  by  either  of  the 
parties,  t 

III.  Utility  of  the  industry-house  regimen, 
to  divers  classes,  comprised  within  the  princi- 
pal design  of  it,  in  the  character  of  a certificate, 
as  well  as  of  a pledge,  of  good  behaviour,  in 
their  respective  spheres.  1.  and  2.  To  out-of- 
place domestic  servants  of  the  female  sex,  it 
would  be  a preservation  of  chastity  and  of  re- 
putation of  chastity  : so  of  the  habit  of  indus- 
try and  regular  obedience,  in  both  sexes.  3. 
and  4.  To  repentant  prostitutes,  and  to  friend- 
less females,  at  the  approach  of  the  perilous 
age,  it  would  be  an  asylum  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  classes,  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community  ; doing,  upon  a universal  scale, 
and  without  expense,  that  sort  of  good  which 
is  endeavoured  to  be  done  upon  a minute  scale, 
but  at  no  minute  expense,  by  two  magnificent 
as  well  as  benevolent  institutions — in  a style  of 
accommodation,  congenial  (as  is  but  natural) 
to  the  habits  and  sentiments — not  so  much  of 
the  classes  into  which  they  are  to  be  returned. 


+ In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  legal  re- 
medy— divorce  a mensa  et  toro  propter  scevitiam^ — • 
is  rendered  altogether  inaccessible  to  the  self-main- 
taining poor — that  is,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
muni^— bv  the  artificial  expenses  of  procedure. 

The  exhibition  of  a wife,  sold  like  a beast 
with  a halter  about  her  neck,  in  a public  market, 
would  not  then,  as  at  present,  offend  the  moral  eye. 
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as  of  those  higher  classes  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  tlieir  support. 

IV.  Under  the  plan  already  traced,  the  Em- 
ployment Gazette  itself  (see  Ch.  i.)  will  be  a 
perpetual  school  of  morality  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  une.xpcnsivc  premiums  for  good  beha- 
viour. The  more  points  of  ijood  character  a 
man  can  muster,  the  better  and  speedier  his 
chance  for  employment,  and  the  better  the 
terms  upon  which  he  will  be  received.  The 
inference  is  natural  from  theory ; and  there 
will  be  the  evidence  of  experience, — published 
experience, — to  show  whether  it  be  not  just. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  because  the 
place  is  the  same,  the  treatment  given  in  it  may 
not  be  infinitely  diversified.  There  is  nothing 
either  in  relief  or  in  correction,  that  should 
render  them  incapable  of  being  administered — 
administered  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfection — 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  walls.  Even 
now,  the  same  chamber  is  witness  to  the  ca- 
resses given  to  the  dutiful,  and  the  chastise- 
ment given  to  the  froward  child.  It  is  in 
truth  but  through  want  of  wisdom,  not  by  any 
haw  of  nature,  that  the  disparity  has  remained 
hitherto  so  wide  between  penal  justice  and 
domestic  discipline.  Good  order  is  a condition 
not  less  necessary  to  the  delicacies  of  domestic 
comfort,  than  to  the  utmost  severities  of  public 
justice.  The  presence  of  the  fostering  hand  is 
not  less  necessary  to  the  infant,  of  the  feeding 
liand  to  the  hungry,  of  the  assisting  hand  to 
the  infirm,  of  the  healing  hand  to  the  sick,  of 
the  soothing  hand  to  the  afflicted,  or  of  the 
ministering  hand  to  the  luxurious,  than  that  of 
the  avenging  hand  to  the  criminal  who  is  to  be 
punished  for  his  crimes.  The  one  thing  need- 
ful was  a perfect  and  general  instrument  of 
good  order ; — an  instrument  not  to  be  con- 
structed without  the  aid  of  the  inspection-archi- 
tecture. The  desideratum  being  found,  good 
order  may  be  introduced  into  any  system  of 
management,  and  applied  to  all  purposes  that 
end  in  utility,  how'ever  wide  of  each  other  they 
may  appear  to  spread  at  the  first  stage. 

Chap.  X.  National  Force  strengthened,  with- 
out E.vpeiise. — Section  I.  Land  Force. — An- 
other collateral  benefit,  of  a most  important 
nature,  deducible  from  the  proposed  industry- 
house  system — without  effort — without  dis- 
bursement— without  expense  to  anybody  ; — a 
nursery — a supplement — and,  in  part,  a succe- 
danetim — to  the  existing  system  of  national 
defence. 

One  of  the  members  of  tlie  official  establish- 
ment a drill-serjeant : — on  Sundays  to  act  as 
such,  in  training  the  fencible  part  of  the  ap- 
prentice-stock, after  an  appropriate  prayer ; — 
on  week-days,  in  the  capacity  of  a clerk. — 
Arms  for  exercise,  whatever  have  been  con- 
demned as  unserviceable,  as  far  as  they  will 
go. — Age  of  training,  from  fourteen,  or  earlier : 
— age  of  requisition,  from  eighteen,  seventeen, 
or  even  sixteen  : — numbers  to  be  expected,  by 
the  time  the  accumulation  of  the  apprentice- 
Btock  has  attained  its  maximum  (according  to 


a hash  of  calculation  not  now  relied  upon,  but 
to  which  the  eventual  number,  if  deficient, 
might,  by  the  means  of  extension  hereinafter 
suggested, beyond  a doubt  be  raised)  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen,  29,296  ; from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  42,841  ; from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one,  72,137. 

The  establishment  of  officers  would  be  fram- 
ed, of  course,  upon  the  existing  constitutional 
plan  : — some  of  the  inferior,  the  Crown  might 
perhaps  find  a convenience  in  selecting  out  of 
the  official  establishments,  to  whose  authority 
those  privates  will  have  been  in  the  h.abit  of 
paying  such  unvarying  obedience ; — the  supe- 
rior, from  the  landed  strength  of  the  country, 
as  at  present. 

Utility  of  a corps  thns  constituted,  not  only 
against  the  rare  and  contingent  danger  of  in- 
vasion, but  as  an  eligible  and  universally  pre- 
sent succedancum  to  the  less  popular  assistance 
of  the  regular  force,  against  casual  tumults, 
the  result  of  sudden  and  partial  discontents. 
Sc(inestered  from  the  world  at  large,  the  in- 
tercourse, as  between  house  and  house,  written 
as  well  as  (lersonal,  being  altogether  at  the 
Company’s  command,  (that  is,  through  the 
Company,  at  the  command  of  Government, 
and  of  that  Public  on  which  Government  de- 
pends for  its  exi.steuce.,)  no  existing  body  of 
military  force  could  be  equally  proof  against 
seductions  and  combinations.  Completely 
trained  by  so  many  years  of  exercise,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  conse- 
quent diifusion  into  the  mass  of  the  population, 
they  would  form  an  ample  fund  of  disciplined 
force,  ever  ready  in  the  hour  of  exigency. 

Not  the  slightest  idea  of  hardship  could  at- 
tach upon  this  gentle  and  self-executing  insti- 
tution. Under  the  military  conscriptions  that 
prevail  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the 
discipline  is  severe,  the  service  constant  and 
frequently  foreign,  the  danger  frequent,  and  in 
full  prospect.  JJere  the  service  is  luirely  home- 
service,  the  duties  occasional  only,  the  dangers 
no  other  than  what  they  will  have  been  prejiared 
for  from  birth  ; and  those  contingent,  and, un- 
less at  a moment  like  the  present,  scarcely  to 
be  looked  upon  as  probable  : — the  v.liolc  con- 
cern, (instead  of  a terror,)  an  exercise,  a pas- 
time, and  a spectacle.— No  need  of  their  lodg- 
ing, any  of  them,  anywhere  out  of  an  industry- 
house,  unless  in  case  of  an  immediate  approach- 
ing invasion.  Were  even  the  service  ever  so 
irksome,  and  the  dangers  ever  so  serious,  there 
are  none,  surely,  on  whom  the  lot  could  fall 
with  equal  justice,  as  upon  those  who,  indebted 
to  public  charity,  all  of  them  for  maintenance 
and  education,  many  of  them  for  life  itself, 
may  literally  be  termed  the  foster-children  of 
the  conntrg. 

Inconveniences  attending  the  militia  estab- 
lishment, on  its  present  footing. — The  obliga- 
tion falling  by  lot  on  individuals,  many  of  them 
ill-adapted  to  it  by  disposition,  none  of  them 
prepared  for  it  by  education  : — married  men 
taken  from  their  families,  and  the  burden  of 
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rtaintaining  those  families  thrown  upon  the 
public ; — a great  and  recent  addition  to  the 
burden  of  the  poor-rates : — all  of  them  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  corruptive  aggregation,  and 
initiated  (since  such  is  the  custom)  into  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation : — all  thrown  out  of 
employment ; — a means  of  existence  which,  on 
their  return  to  their  families  and  homes,  many 
of  them  may  find  it  difficult  to  recover.* 

Section  II.  Natal  Force. — The  maritime 
industry-houses  adjacent  to  the  sea-coast,  or 
great  rivers,  would  be  a natural  nursery  for 
the  navy — private  as  well  as  public. — A suit- 
able turn  might  be  given  to  the  education  of 
the  apprentice-stock — Swimming  universal.^ 

■ — Here  they  might  be  initiated,  from  the  earli- 
est age,  in  the  exercise  of  the  handicraft  arts 
practised  on  ship-board. — Examples — Oakum- 
picking— rope-splicing — sail-making — -net- 
weaving — even  ship  and  boat-carpentry : alter- 
nately with  land  trades,  in  peace  time ; prac- 
tised exclusively,  in  war  time. — (See  Book  ii. 
Ch.  viii.) — Navigation,  the  literary  part  of  it, 
might  be  added  here  to  whatever  school-learn- 
ing were  taught  on  Sundays,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Sunday  schools. — Minds  as  well  as  bodies 
being  thus  prepared  for  this  branch  of  service, 
by  original  destination,  education,  example, 
and  habit,  the  male  youth  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry-houses would  constitute  a sort  of  naval 
militia: — but  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
trained  to  the  land  exercise,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  inland  houses. 

In  situations  where  the  fishing  business 
could  be  carried  on  at  ordinary  times  without 
loss,  upon  occasion  of  a glut,  instead  of  degrad- 
ing this  valuable  food  to  a manure,  the  oppor- 
tunity might  be  embraced  of  victualling  the 
circumjacent  industry-houses  to  a considerable 
distance — inland  as  well  as  coastwise.  J 

Could  any  use  be  derived  from  the  maritime 
industry-houses  towards  forming  a chain  of 
signals  1 

The  chain  of  maritime  industry-houses  might 
form  a valuable  addition  to  the  existing  stock 
of  sources  of  relief  against  ship-distress  and 
shipwreck.  By  means  of  an  out-post  or  two, 
here  and  there,  betwixt  house  and  house,  a 
chain  of  telegraidiic  communication,  embracing 
the  whole  coast,  might  thus  be  kept  up  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense. 

Section  III.  Natal  Timber. — By  Report 
1 Itliofthe  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
Land  Revenue,  (printed  in  1 7 92,)  the  stock  of 


* For  the  advantages  of  taking  the  e.arliest  youth 
for  the  period  of  military  service,  see  a very  inge- 
nious, judicious,  and  well-written  paper,  in  Koeder- 
er’s  Journal  d’Economie  politique. 

+ On  board  of  king’s  ships,  not  h.alf,  scarcely  a 
third,  (I  have  been  assured,)  can  swim.  Five  or 
six  have  been  known  to  be  drowned  in  the  course 
of  a voyage. 

J At  a pound  a-day  per  head,  (adults  and  non- 
adults together,)  two  caits,  holding  half  aton  each, 
with  an  ass  to  each,  would  carry,  in  a day,  a day’s 
provision  from  one  house  to  another. 


ship-timber  in  the  country  is  lessening  and 
growing  precarious. — The  nature  of  the  pro- 
prietorship, in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Com- 
pany, would  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  ' 
rearing  and  maintaining  of  a stock  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  The  landlord  here  would 
neither  be  forced  by  necessity,  nor  so  much  as 
have  it  in  his  power,  to  cut  timber  at  a pre- 
mature growth. — Elsewhere  it  requires  a nu- 
merous and  uninterrupted  succession  of  frugal 
and  uninterruptedly  prosperous  landlords,  to 
preserve  an  oak  to  its  full  size.  Here  the  ve- 
getable hopes  of  the  nation  would  not  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  careless,  malicious,  or  preda- 
tory tenants : no  persons  having  access  to  the 
plantations  but  such  as  would  be  more  under 
command  than  either  the  neighbours  or  the 
inhabitants  of  a private  estate,  and  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  depredation  without 
discovery.  The  preservation  of  the  plantations 
might  be  rendered  the  joint  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  Company  and  Government.  The 
Company,  at  the  same  time,  might  lie  under  a 
perpetual  injunction  as  to  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber, otherwise  than  with  the  allowance  of  go- 
vernment ; and  might  be  under  an  obligation 
to  keep  a perpetual  account  of  it,  tree  by  tree : 
— a sort  of  obligation  to  which  ordinary  pro- 
prietors cannot  be  subjected.  A periodical 
state  of  the  timber,  verified  by  oath  of  proper 
eye-witnesses,  might  be  included  in  the  Com- 
pany’s periodical  Reports.  The  plan  of  book- 
keeping would  of  course  be  extended  to  this 
most  valuable  part  of  the  stock.  The  planta- 
tions delineated  upon  a scale  in  which,  from 
the  first,  the  number  of  plants  within  a given 
square,  and,  after  thinning,  the  place  of  each 
remaining  plant  might  be  marked,  and  the 
plant  denominated  by  a number. — Annual 
surveys,  enumerations,  and  valuations. — Plan- 
tation book, — in  which  every  plant,  as  it  dis- 
appears, shall  be  marked  off,  and  the  cause, 
or  supposed  cause,  of  its  disappearance  entered 
under  heads ; — as,  tuitural  decay — blown  down 
— destroyed  by  animals — (naming  the  animals, 
when  ascertainable,  as  hares,  rabbits,  &c.) — • 
Places  for  a plantation  in  every  industry-house 
demesne,  where  soil  and  situation  permitted, 
would  be,  1.  The  ward-separation  belt — 2.  The 
exterior-sequestration  belt ; viz.  the  belt  planted 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  general 
design  of  sequestering  the  apprentice-stock 
from  promiscuous  association  with  individuals 
at  large. — (See  Book  ii.  Ch.  ii.  and  iii.) 

Chap.  XI.  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality  dimi- 
nished.— Under  the  head  of  Child-nursiny, 
(Bookii.  Ch.  ix.)  together  with  what  bears  re- 
lation to  that  subject,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Principles  of  Management,  (Ch.  iv.)  a plan  has 
been  sketched  out,  by  which  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, during  the  whole  of  the  apprentice- 
period,  but  more  particularly  during  the  try- 
ing period  of  infancy,  bids  fair  for  being  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms : — lower,  much  lower 
— for  what  should  hinder  iti — in  this  hitherto 
neglected  line  of  life,  than  in  those  higher 
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linep, — the  highest  not  excepted, — which  com- 
mand every  attention  that  opulence  can  procure. 

Under  the  head  of  Education,  including 
what  bears  relation  to  that  subject  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Principles  of  Management,  and  on 
Employment,  a plan  has  been  sketched  out,  by 
which,  under  that  important  head,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Company’s  wards  promises  to  be 
placed  upon  a footing  obviously  more  eligible 
than  that  of  the  children  of  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor,  even  in  the  highest-paid  classes.*-— 
Condition  in  life  is  better  and  better,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  stock  of  ways  and  means  to  that  of  wants. 
Here  the  ratio  is  increased  at  both  ends.  The 
stock  of  wants  reduced  to  the  lowest  limits, 
by  being  confined,  from  the  beginning,  within 
the  circle  traced  out  by  nature  : the  stock  of 
ways  and  means,  on  the  other  hand,  augmented 
by  a multiplication  of  talents  and  employments, 
and  thence  of  securities  for  future  livelihood, 
hitheito  without  example. 

But  should  it  appear,  that  the  condition  of 
a Company’s  apprentice  is  more  eligible  in 
every  point  of  view — probability  of  life  and 
health,  good  conduct,  and  assurance  of  future 
livelihood,  than  that  of  his  fellows  without- 
doors  : and  of  this  superiority,  such  part  as  is 
demonstrable  (which  is  the  case  with  so  much 
as  regards  life  and  health)  should  stand  conti- 
nually demonstrated  to  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
upon  the  face  of  the  Reports,  natural  affection, 
would  in  many  cases  join  with  economy,  in  dis- 
posing a prudent  parent  to  put  his  children  in 
possession  of  the  same  advantages. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  operate 
to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  all  parties. 
The  causes  of  good  management  would  be  re- 
acted upon  and  strengthened  by  this  collateral 
effect.  Good  management  bestowed  on  the 
indispensable  or  free-school  part  of  the  non- 
adult stock — the  bound  apprentices — would 
procure  a stock  of  volunteers  in  the  character 
of  boarders:  and  as  the  profits  derivable  to  the 
Company  and  its  agents,  from  these  boarders, 
would  operate  when  the  time  came,  so  would 
the  prospect  of  it  operate,  from  the  beginning, 
as  an  incentive,  calling  forth  and  applying 
their  utmost  exertions  to  the  rendering  the 
condition  of  these  their  wards  as  advantageous, 
in  every  respect,  and  as  conspicuously  and  un- 
questionably so,  as  possible.  By  the  reduction 
of  infant  mortality  among  the  pauper  stock, 
the  way  would  thus  be  paved  to  a similar  re- 
duction among  the  offspring  of  the  self-main- 
taining stock  : and  the  prospect  of  this  latter 
reduction,  and  of  the  profit  that  might  accom- 
pany it,  would  tend  in  the  most  powerful  de- 
gree to  promote  and  increase  the  original  re- 
duction, in  the  instance  of  the  pauper  stock. 
Sow  causes,  and  you  will  reap  effects. — Can  it 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  crop  of  good  effects 

* b'or  a summary  but  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  this  and 
other  branches  of  the  Company’s  population-stock, 
see  Book  iv.  Pauper  Co.uforts. 


should  in  this  field  have  hitherto  been  so  scanty, 
when  the  list  of  good  causes  sown  is  so  mere 
a blank  1 

By  the  defalcation  of  all  factitious  wants, — ^ 
by  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of  inspection, 
— (the  result  of  the  inspection-architecture 
principle,  and  of  the  advantage  of  operating 
on  a large  scale, — the  expense  of  rearing 
youth,  in  the  best  manner,  may  not  only,  wth- 
out  the  smallest  prejudice  in  regard  to  proba- 
bility of  life,  health,  or  comfort,  but  with  in- 
creased benefit  in  all  those  respects,  be  re- 
duced to  a pitch  considerably  below  the  amount 
of  what  a sufficient  allowance  of  the  stock  of 
articles  deemed  necessaries,  according  to  the 
customary  mode  of  living  among  the  working 
classes,  could  be  afforded  for  in  a private  family 
of  the  working  class.  The  difference  betwixt 
the  customary  expense  of  maintenance,  and 
the  necessary  expense  of  maintenance,  upon  an 
improred  plan,  would  be  found  so  great,  as  to 
admit  of  the  Company’s  reimbursing  the  amount 
of  the  receipts  upon  as  many  of  their  boarders 
as  happen  to  die  under  their  care,  reserving 
still  a profit  sufficient  to  afford  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  its  agents,  an  ample  recompense  for 
every  exertion  they  can  bestow.f 

Here,  or  hereabout,  might  be  the  maximum 
rate  of  receipt  and  profit. — Under  this,  the 

•f  Example  of  the  profit  derivable  to  the  Company, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  saving  obtainable 
by  the  parent,  on  a child  thus  taken  in  to  board, 
— beginning  at  the  first  year  of  age. 

Per  Week.  Per  Y ear. 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Expense  paid  for  a pauper 
in  some  of  the  London 
parishes  . . . 0 3 6 0 2 0 

Price  to  be  charged  by  the 
Company,  say  . 0 2 8 6 18  8 

Expense  to  the  Company, 
say  . . . 0 14  3 0 4 

(Expense  at  Glasgow, 
among  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor,  as  per  Ch.  v.)  0 0 6^  18  2 

Deduct  for  deaths,  ten  per 
cent.  . . . 0 13  10^ 

Remains, neat  profit,  ninety 
per  cent,  upon  t’ue  i£l», 

18s.  Od.  ...  2 15 

In  Halley’s  Breslau  Table,  the  rate  of  mortality 
within  that  period  in  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Sile- 
sia, is  fourteen  and  a half  per  cent. — but  the  pro- 
posed industry-houses  are  all  in  the  country — and 
the  attention  paid  will  be  beyond  what  can  be  paid, 
even  in  the  country,  among  the  self-maintaining 
poor. — If  the  children  dying  within  the  year,  were 
to  die  equally  in  all  days  of  the  year,  it  would  come 
to  the  same  thing  as  if  each  bad  lived,  and  the  ex- 
ense  upon  it  been  continued  but  of  the  year 
ut  of  those  who  die  in  the  year,  more  than  half 
die  within  the  first  quartc?-,  (See  theChester  Table, 
in  Price  on  Annuities,)  so  that  the  deduction  of 
£10  per  cent,  is  in  truth  to<}  Krge. — Remains  £90 
per  cent. — This  for  the  first  year  of  age:  in  the 
subsequent  years,  up  to  the  period  of  self-mainte- 
nance, the  necessary  expense  is  not  greater,  and  the 
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terms  might  be  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parents,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Company,  in  fayour  of  the  lowest-paid  classes. 
As  to  the  state  of  those  circumstances,  in  each 
instance,  the  Company  being  master  of  its  own 
favours  upon  its  own  terms,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  about  evidence.  The  existence  of  a 
positive  value,  in  the  case  of  an  average  child 
in  this  situation,  for  the  period  between  birth 
and  twenty-one,  being  a point  supposed  to  be 
established,  the  child  would  stand  as  a secu- 
rity for  the  expense  of  its  board  : on  this  con- 
dition, the  terms  of  payment  might  be  accom- 
modated to  the  convenience  of  the  child’s 
friends ; except  that  if  the  score  were  not 
cleared  by  the  end  of  a certain  time,  {.'•ay  a 
twelvemonth,)  the  child. should become/o^/citcc?, 
i.  e.  considered  as  bound  till  twenty-one,  in  tlie 
character  of  an  apprentice.  Regular  payment 
should  be  required,  at  any  rate,  for  some  of 
the  first  weeks,  lest  a child  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  die  should  be  brought  to  the  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  its  dying  under  their  care  : 
a result  by  which  (besides  the  expense  of 
burial,  &c.)  the  reputation  of  the  management, 
in  this  respect,  would  be  injured.  At  what- 
ever age  a boarder  of  this  sort  happens  to  die, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Company,  the  whole 
of  the  money  that  has  ever  been  paid  with  him 
should  be  returned ; though  it  then  will,  of 
course,  make  the  reduction  greater  and  greater 
the  older  the  child  is  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  will  not,  however,  by  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  the  age  of  self-maintenance,  have  reduced 
the  lu'ofit  so  low  as  to  eiglity  per  cent.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  eventual  receipt,  a testa- 
mentary guardian,  appointed  by  the  will  of 
the  suvvivingi>arent,mightstaiid  in  the  parent’s 
place : in  default  of  such  appointment,  the 
money  might  lapse  to  the  Company,  and  the 
child  remain  to  the  Company  on  tlie  footing  of 
an  apprentice.  The  older  the  child,  when  first 
placed  with  the  Company  on  this  footing,  the 
greater,  of  course,  the  advantage  to  the  Com- 
pany ; since  so  much  more  of  the  expense  of 
the  unproductive  period  will  have  been  de- 
frayed, and  so  much  more  of  the  period  of 
greatest  moi'tality  will  have  been  got  through. 

If  a parent,  able  to  pay  in  this  way  for  a 
child’s  board,  chooses  rather  to  bind  him  to 
the  Company  on  the  footing  of  an  apprentice, 
the  money  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  paying  for  his  board,  would,  if 
invested  in  the  Frugality-Bank,  have  produced, 
by  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  twenty-one,  a 
very  considerable  sum,  which  at  that  time 
might  even  serve  as  a capital  to  set  him  up  in 
business  ; or,  in  case  of  a female,  would  afford 
her  a marriage-portion  : — without  interest, 
£145  ; 12s.:  with  benefit  of  compound  inter- 
est, at  four  per  cent,  about  £21.9: — at  five 
per  cent,  about  £247. — On  this  plan,  in  the 


rote  of  mortality  much  less:  in  Christ’s  Ilo.spital, 
though  in  London,  never  more  than  one  and  a half 
pur  cunt. 


event  of  the  death  of  the  chfld  before  his  ar- 
rival at  full  age,  the  parent  would,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  wound  suffered  by  his  affec- 
tions, find  himself  not  only  relieved  in  pocket, 
but  enriched. 

Examples  of  classes  of  persons,  in  wliose 
circumstances  it  might  be  particularly  eligible 
to  a man,  to  have  his  children  taken  care  of, 
from  birth,  or  soon  afterwards,  for  the  first 
years,  (say  the  first  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
or  more  years,)  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  who  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity,  could  they  have,  and  at 
the  .same  time  be  known  to  have,  as  full  assur- 
ance of  the  child’s  being  preserved  in  life, 
healtli,  strength,  and  good  habits,  as  they  could 
have  were  it  to  be  kept  at  their  own  homes,  or 
at  any  other  private  house. — 1.  Domestic  ser- 
vaut.s — in  whose  case  it  would  have  the  farther 
good  effect  of  removing  an  obstacle  to  mar- 
riage. 2.  Widowers  among  the  self-maintain- 
ing poor,  left  with  small  children.  3.  More 
especially  widowers  of  the  seafaring  and  other 
classes,  whose  occupations  carry  tliem  fre- 
quently to  a wide  distance  from  home.  4. 
Married  men,  with  young  children,  and  dis- 
eased, infirm,  or  ill-behaved  wives.  5.  Mar- 
ried men  whose  wives  were  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  or  whose  whole  time  was 
wanted  for  the  assistance  of  their  husbands. 
6.  Fathers  who,  having  young  children,  have 
given  them  step-mothers. 

In  proportion  as  the  success  of  the  plan 
came  to  be  demonstrated,  and  the  proposition 
established,  that  a child's  probability  of  life  is 
greater  in  an  industry-house  than  elseuhere, 
parents  even  of  the  superior  classes,  who  other- 
wise would  have  put  their  children  out  to 
nurse,  or  to  an  early  boarding-school  upon  the 
ordinary  footing,  would  see  the  advantage  of 
trusting  them  to  the  Company  in  preference  ; 
at  least  up  to  that  period  at  which  a child  be- 
gins to  require,  as  supposed,  a mode  of  treat- 
ment adapted,  in  point  of  society  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  rank  and  circum.stances  of  the 
circle  in  which  it  will  afterward  liave  to  mix : 
and  if  averse  to  avail  himself  of  the  pecuniary 
saving,  a man  might  make  what  further  re- 
compense he  thought  proper  to  the  Company 
or  its  agents,  or  give  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  it,  to  be  applied  in  his  own  way,  in  augmen- 
tation of  the  fund  for  pauper  extra-comforts. 
— See  Book  iv. 

Means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  mortality, 
particularly  at  the  first  years  of  life,  in  the 
community  at  large,  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
comparison  with  that  of  the  pauper  commu- 
nity, particularly  at  the  same  years  of  age, 
under  the  Company’s  care,  for  the  purposes 
above  proposed — The  Company,  by  its  agents, 
at  the  respective  industry-houses,  to  procure, 
at  stated  periods,  copies,  or  sufficient  ab.stracts, 
of  the  regi.sters  of  the  several  parislies  com- 
prised within  the  circuit  of  each  iudu.'itry- 
house.  Such  copies  or  abstract.^,  attested,  in 
each  case,  by  the  resident  minister  and  parish 
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clerk,  might  bo  periodically  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  to  the  chaplain  of  the  house  j each 
parish  being  visited  for  that  purpose  by  a pau- 
per of  the  house,  whose  connexions  lay  that 
way.  * — (See  Ch.  v.)— From  these  returns, 
tables  to  be  made,  under  the  care  of  the  chap- 
lain, exhibiting  the  rates  of  mortality,  abso- 
lute and  comparative,  for  the  several  ages,  as 
between  the  population  of  the  ind,ustry-house, 
and  the  general  population  of  the  industry- 
hou.se  circuit,  in  which  it  stands.  Of  these 
table.s,  regularly  published  at  weekly  or  month- 
ly intervals,  the  result  might  be  read  and  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  churches,  (as  proposed  in 
Ch.  i.)  and  would  thus  be  perpetually  present- 
ing itself  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  ears,  of 
parents  of  all  classes,  the  poorest  not  excepted. 

Such  are  the  documents  necessary  for  de- 
monstration ; and  for  which,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  a parent  to  wait,  if  nothing 
less  than  demonstration  could  satisfy  him  in 
such  a case.  Yet  where  the  security  is  in  it- 
self so  strong,  and  the  appearance  it  affords  of 
attention,  at  least,  so  much  beyond  anything 
that  is  to  be  had  from  any  other  quarter,  the 
jiumber,  to  all  appearance,  would  not  be  small, 
to  whom  the  principle  itself,  without  waiting 
for  the  result,  would  appear  a sufficient  ground 
for  confidence. 

The  above  securities  for  infant  life  not  only 
have  hitherto  lain  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  parents,  but  are  not  so  much  as  capable,  in 
their  full  extent,  of  being  afforded  on  any 
other  than  the  plan  here  proposed. — Requi- 
sites, the  concurrence  of  which  is  necessary  to 
this  purpose.  1.  Capital  for  the  maintenance 
of  a stock  of  children  in  sufficient  number  to 
fill  up  the  whole  time  of  a set  of  nurses,  acting 
as  checks  upon  one  another,  several  at  a time, 
and  relieving  one  another  in  such  manner  as 
to  continue  the  attendance  without  interrup- 
tion, night  as  well  as  day.  2.  Ditto,  for  the 
maintenance  and  pay  of  the  nurses  themselves. 
3.  Ditto,  for  a sufficient  stock  of  suitable  su- 
perintendence, medical  as  well  as  economical, 
constantly  present.  4.  Ditto,  for  a building 
adequate,  in  point  of  magnitude,  to  the  above 
purposes.  5.  Ditto,  for  ditto,  suitable  in  point 
of  construction,  i.  e.  constructed  upon  the  cen- 
tral-inspection plan.  6.  System  of  book-keep- 
ing regular,  suitable,  and  all-comprehensive. 
7.  Means  of  exhibiting  the  relative  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  establishment,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  without  doors. — 
Where  children  are  taken  in  to  nurse,  on  the 
ordinary  plan,  the  nurse  having  a house  and 
a family  to  manage  besides,  can  spare  but  a 
part  of  her  time  for  attendance  on  the  chil- 
dren, and  is  therefore  scarcely  looked  upon  as 


* Parishes  and  parish-like  districts,  about  1 5,000 : 
number  of  industry-houses,  at  the  greate.st,  five 
hundred  : number  of  parishes,  &c.  to  an  industry- 
house  circuit,  or  district,  on  that  supposition,  about 
thirty; — .at  the  lea.st,  two  hundred  and  fifty:  pa- 
rishes, on  that  supposition,  sixty. 


capable  of  taking  care  of  so  many  as  from  sir 
to  eight  children  at  a time  : what  she  receives 
for  these  children  must  therefore,  be.sides  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  personal  and  house  ex- 
penses of  the  nurse.  Not  being  secure  of  a 
sufficient  number  for  a constancy,  she  could 
not  afford  to  take  them  upon  the  life-assurance 
principle  : hence,  w'hen  the  preservation  of  in- 
fant life  has  been  made  a capital  object,  (as  in 
the  Foundling  llonpital,)  and  the  employment 
of  the  duty-and-interest-junction  principle  re- 
curred to  as  a means,  the  only  modification  of  it 
employed  has  been  the  giving  extra  pay,  in  the 
way  of  a premium,  in  the  instances  where  the 
object  has  been  accomplished ; — that  is,  when 
the  child  has  been  kept  alive  to  a certain  age. 

Though  the  terras  and  place  of  boarding 
would  be  peculiar  to  the  establishment,  the 
method  of  treatment  would,  if  crowned  with 
success,  spread  itself,  of  course,  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  by  means  of  the  girls  employ- 
ed in  the  house  as  nurserg-girh ; who,  when 
out  of  their  time,  or,  by  the  allowance  of  the 
Company,  before  that  period,  would  naturally 
be  sought  after  in  private  families.  Hence, 
too,  one  sort  of  pod-emancipation  provision 
for  this  part  of  the  apprentice-stock.  To  ex- 
hibit the  rate  of  mortality,  under  this  manage- 
ment, in  private  families,  returns  might  be  re- 
quired to  be  made,  by  each  nursery-girl,  of  the 
result  of  her  management  in  every  family  she 
served — stating  how  long  she  served  in  each 
— whether  she  left  the  child  dead  or  alive— 
if  alive,  whether  in  good  health,  or  under  any, 
and  what  infirmity,  &c.  From  these  returns, 
it  might  be  collected  how  much  was  owing  to 
local  situation,  or  mode  of  life  observed  in  the 
family,  and  how  much  to  management — except 
in  as  far  as  the  plan  of  management  learned  in 
the  industry- house  happened  to  be  counteract- 
ed by  the  family.  For  obtaining  these  re- 
turns, so  long  as  a nursery-girl  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  on  the  apprentice- 
ship footing,  the  authority  of  the  Company 
would  suffice  ; to  insure  the  communication 
after  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  the 
Company  might  be  empowered  to  cause  a bond 
to  be  given  by  each  girl,  conditioned  for  her 
making  the  proposed  i-eturns: — a certificate 
of  good  behaviour  would,  if  customarily  given 
by  the  Company,  come  of  course  to  be  required 
by  each  private  mistress ; upon  this  certificate 
might  be  printed  a memorandum  of  the  bond, 
with  instructions  how  to  make  the  entries  ac- 
cordingly, and  blanks  for  the  making  of  them: 
by  this  means  a girl  could  never  avail-  herself 
of  her  certificate,  without  exhibiting  to  view 
the  obligation  imposed  on  her  in  that  respect, 
and  showing  how  far  she  had  fulfilled  it. 

Chap.  XII.  Useful  Knoidedge  augmented 
and  disseminated. — Observation  and  experi- 
ment compose  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.  This 
basis,  in  proportion  as  it  spreads  in  extent, 
swells  in  solidity  and  value.  Hitherto  the 
stock  of  relative  data,  or  known  facts,  the 
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materials  of  which  this  basis  is  composed,  has 
been  In  almost  every  line,  and  more  especially 
in  the  most  useful  lines,  scanty,  accidental, 
irregular,  incomplete,  both  as  to  time  and 
place, — the  scattered  fruit  of  the  uncombined 
exertions  of  unconnected  individuals.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  proposed  Company  would  af- 
ford the  first  opportunity  ever  presented  to 
mankind,  of  enriching  the  treasury  of  useful 
knowledge  by  contributions  furnished  on  a 
national  scale,  and  on  a regular  and  all-em- 
bracing plan ; and  would  thus  form  an  epoch 
—not  only  in  political  economy,  but  in  many 
and  many  another  branch  of  science.  The  sci- 
ences which  now  await  this  epoch,  for  a degi-ee 
of  improvement  altogether  unattainable  by  any 
other  means,  would  thus  be  raised  to  a pitch 
of  certainty,  to  which  neither  example,  nor, 
till  now,  so  much  as  conception,  has  perhaps 
ever  reached. 

The  advancement  of  knowledge  is  performed 
— partly  in  the  way  of  extension  or  augmenta- 
tion-— partly  in  the  way  of  propagation  or  dis- 
semination:— in  the  way  of  extension,  in  pro- 
portion as  new  lights  are  added  to  the  old 
stock  ; in  the  way  of  dissemination,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  multitude  of  individuals,  to  whom 
any  part  of  the  existing  stock  of  lights  has 
been  communicated,  is  increased. 

I.  Augmentation  of  useful  Knowledge. — Ex- 
amples of  branches  of  science  in  respect  of 
which  the  proposed  institution  may  be  made 
productive  of  this  effect.  1.  Medicine — the 
therapeutic  branch,  surgery  included.  The 
collection  of  sick  and  ailing  books  of  the  in- 
dustry-houses, kept  according  to  a univei-sally 
pre-established  plan,  with  proper  abstracts, 
periodically  made  and  published — exhibiting, 
in  the  instance  of  a multitude  of  individuals, 
amounting  at  the  outset  to  (suppose)  forty  or 
fifty  thousand,  and  capable  of  being  increased, 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  apprentice-stock, 
to  a million  and  upwards — congregated  in 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred 
establishments,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  at  uniform  distances.*  2.  Medicine 

* Heads  for  a book,  of  the  elementary  class,  (sec 
Book  ii.  Ch.  x.)  exhibiting  the  journal  of  an  in- 
dividual, when  put  upon  the  siclc-list. — By  way  of 
tal>lc,  description  of  the  person,  in  respect  of  name, 
sex,  age,  station,  &c.  as  per  entrance-book,  with  the 
day  of  the  admission  on  the  sick-list.  I.  First  day 
of  the  di.sease. — Heads — 1.  Supposed  name  of  the 
disease.  2.  Symptoms,  in  a set  of  subordinate 
columns,  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
classes  of  symptoms  as  the  human  frame  has  been 
observed  to  be  ordinarily  susceptible  of. — [A  table 
of  symptoms,  already  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
with  columns,  sixteen  in  number,  may  be  seen  in 
a paper  by  Dr  George  Fordyce,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society — Jjondon,  1703 
• — under  the  title  of  “ Ara  Attempt  to  improve  the 
Evidence  of  Medicine." — Printed  for. Johnson:  of 
whom  may  be  had  “ Blank  Schemes  for  taking 
Cases,"  according  to  the  plan  there  exhibited.] — 
3.  Prescription  in  respect  of  employment — viz. 
a.  Cessation  from  all  work.  b.  Change  of  work ; 


— the  dietetic  branch,  (a)  as  to  what  concerns 
food. — Sources  of  information — The  mess-books, 
as  compared  with  the  sick-hooks  and  the  pro- 
</rcs*-6oofe— exhibiting  the  efiects  of  food  upon 
health  and  strength,  under  the  diversities,  in 
point  of  quality  and  quantity,  established  for 
this  purpose,  (b)  Brink — result  of  the  total 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  in  the  in- 
stance of  at  least  the  appreniice-sXoolL,  and 
new-coming  stock,  of  all  ages  : to  which  might 
be  added,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  result  of  the 
indulgence  that  might  be  given  in  respect  to 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  old-stagers. — Sources 
of  information  as  before. — (c)  fmnperature—- 
Some  of  the  apartments  kept  uniformly  hot- 
ter, for  this  purpose — some  uniformly  colder — 
others  alternating. — Sources  of  information  as 
before  : wdth  the  addition  of  the  uninterrupted 
course  of  thcrmometrical  observations ; also  of 
the  entries  in  the  house-warming,  or  fuel  books, 
(d)  Commencement  of  sexual  intercourse. — Re- 
sult of  the  early  marriages  proposed  to  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  in  the  apprentice-stock, 
previous  to  the  proposed  respective  periods  of 
emancipation  of  the  two  sexes. — Sources  of  in- 
formation, the  sick  and  ailing  books,  and  pro- 
gress books,  as  before. 

3.  and  4.  31eckanics and  Chemistry. — SeeBo- 
mestic  Economy,  Technical  Economy,  and  Hus- 
bandry. 

5.  Bomestic  Economy: — in  relation  to  («) 
food. — Sources  of  information — The  mess  books, 
as  compared  with  the  housekeeper’s  mainte- 
nance-consumption books  in  relation  to  the  raw 
ingredients,  and  tlie/wci  book. — (6)  Fuel,  burnt 
for  heat. — Sources  of  information- — The  fuel  or 
house-warming  books,  as  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  furniture  inventory,  which  contains 
a description  of  the  stoves,  &c. — the  house  re- 


ex.  gr.  from  out-door  to  in-door.  c.  Abatement  of 
work,  by  defalcation  from  the  ordinary  number  of 
working  hours,  d.  Ditto,  by  defalcation  from  the 
quantity  of  piece-work. — (fn  the  three  last  in- 
stances, it  is  a case  for  the  ailing  list.) — 4.  Pre- 
scription in  regard  to  diet — a.  Diminution  or  in- 
crease of  quantity,  b.  Change  of  quality.  5.  Pre- 
scription in  respect  of  medicine.  6.  Execution  of 
the  prescription,  in  regard  to  employment,  diet,  and 
medicine,  as  above. — Change  of  temperature,  by 
clothing  or  fuel,  putting  to  bed,  iSce.  may  be  con- 
sidered as  comprised  under  the  head  of  medicine.) 
— 7.  Subsexpietil  sjmptoms  during  the  day— dis- 
tinguishing such  as  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the 

prescription. II.  Second,  and  every  subsequent 

day,  samehcads  repeated,  ?mitatis  mutandis. HI. 

Last  day — different  modes  of  termination.  1 . Cui  > 
complete,  thence  reinstatement  on  the  ordinary  or 
healthy,  and  thence  on  the  fall-tcork  list.  2.  C'ui«» 
partial,  or  approaching — thence  transfer  to  the  ail- 
ing li.st.  3.  Supervention  of,  or  change  to  another 
disorder,  deemed  not  incur.able.  4.  Ditto  of,  or  to 
ditto,  deemed  incurable.  5.  Death. 

An  elementary  ailing-book  will  (it  appears  al- 
ready) be  a book  of  a compound  form,  comprising 

the  heads  of  an  elementary  or  individual’s 

book,  or  working-book,  together  with  those  of  an 

elementary  sick-book,  as  above  exhibited. 
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(fitter  of  temperature f and  meleoroiogical  journal 
for  the  temperature  without  doors.*  (c)  Ditto, 
burnt  for  light* — Source  of  infornuxtion  The 
Ao««-/i9/(ti»>book.+— Soin  regard  to  the  other 
branches  of  niaintenanee-consumption  expendi- 
ture. (d)  ChUd-management: — the  physical 
branch— Sources  of  information — Child's  pro- 
gress book,J:  compared  with  the  children's  mess 
books,  distinguished  according  to  sexes  and 
ages,  and  the  children’s  division  of  the  sick  and 
ailing  books,  distinguished  in  like  manner. — 
For  the  intellectual  or  didactic  branch  of  child- 
management,  see  article  Logic,  farther  on. 

6.  Technical  Economy. — Under  this  head 
may  be  compared  the  management  observed  in 
the  several  branches  of  manufacture  carried 
on  in  the  system  of  industry-houses.  Every- 
thing that  concerns  management  in  manufac- 
tures, belongs  either  to  mechanics  or  to  che- 
mistry, or  to  both  together.  What  comes  un- 
der the  department  of  mechanics,  is  in  general 
too  well  ascertained  to  afford  much  matter  for 
registration : but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
what  comes  under  the  department  of  chemis- 
try: — Examples:  Brick-making,  lime-burning, 
mortar  and  plaister-making,  pigments  or  im- 
pregnations for  wood,  glass-making,  pottery, 
tanning,  blceching,  paper-making,  &c.  &c.,  all 
of  them  included  in  the  system  of  pauper-em- 
ployment, by  the  principle  of  self-supply.  Ap- 
propriate details  cannot  be  given  without 
plunging  into  the  details  of  particular  manu- 
factures.— For  analogous  examples,  see  what 
has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  several  branches 
of  domestic  economy,  as  above. — Sources  of  in- 
formation—The  several  manufacturing  progress 

* See  this  species  of  information  exemplified  in 
the  account  given  by  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  the 
savings  by  a kitchen  on  Count  Rumford’s  plan,  as 
advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  1797. 

d For  the  sake  of  experiment,  the  expenditure 
under  this  head  might  be  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  a,  photometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  illumination,  invented  and  named  by 
Count  Rumford,  and  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. 

J Or  Calendar  of  Hebe — ^so  called  by  analogy  to 
the  Calendar  of  Flora;  a term  used  by  botanists  to 
express  a journal  of  the  progress  of  vegetation. — 
(Hebe  the  goddess  of  youth,  as  Flora  of  flowers.) 
— Example  of  heads  for  a Calendar  of  Hebe,  ar- 
ranged in  two  classes — 1.  Advances  independent 
of  instruction : — First  indication  of  fear;  smiling; 
recognising  persons;  indication  of  a preference  for 
a particular  person;  indication  of  dislike  to  a par- 
ticular person  ; attention  to  musical  sounds  ; crow- 
ing; appearance  of  first  tooth;  appearance  of  each 
of  the  successive  teeth ; duration  and  degree  of  pain 
and  illness  in  cutting  teeth ; giving  food  or  toys  to 
others;  attempt  to  imitate  sound;  laughing;  gene- 
ral progress  in  bodily  or  intellectual  acquirements, 
whether  uniform,  or  by  sudden  degrees. — 2.  Ad- 
vances dependent  on  instruction; — Standing  sup- 
ported by  one  arm ; standing  supporting  itself,  by 
resting  tlie  hands  ; token  ol  obedience  to  the  will 
of  others ; command  of  natural  evacuations ; walk- 
ing, supporting  itself  by  chairs  ; standing  alone  ; 
Walking  alone;  pointing  out  the  seat  of  pain,  &c. 


books,  as  compared  with  the  manvfacturhig- 
conturnption  books;  to  which  may  be  added 
such  particular  derivations,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  may  come  from  time 
to  time  to  be  minuted  down  by  zealous  and 
intelligent  superintendents  in  the  different 
branches,  at  the  instance  of  the  Company,  or 
of  their  own  accord. 

7.  Husbandry — including  agricxdture  and 
gardening. — Sources  of  information — Husban- 
dry-progress books,  compared  with  the  husban- 
dry-stock books : also  the  meteorological  jour- 
nal, or  register  of  the  weather,  as  below. — The 
framing  a set  of  husbandry  books,  tvith  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  tliem,  w'ould  be  a 
noble  field  for  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.§ — ^Abstracts  of  the  results  of  these 
books,  when  kept,  to  be  periodically  made  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. — 
Utility  of  an  official  relation  between  the 
Company’s  Direction-Board  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.' — The  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  a 
department  of  Government,  to  operate  as  a 
Board  of  Control  over  the  Agricultural  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Company,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  reporting  opinions  to  the  King  and  Coun- 
cil, and  to  Parliament,  as  to  the  national  con- 
sequences of  any  extensive  measure,  but  with- 
out the  power  of  directing  or  negativing — 
being  thus  to  the  Company’s  agriculture,  what 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  to  trade  in  general. — 
Unexampled  interest,  as  well  a.s  facility,  which 
the  Company  would  possess,  with  regard  to 
the  devising,  ordering,  and  registering  agri- 
cultural experiments,  weighing  the  result,  and 
applying  it  upon  the  most  extended  scale,  to 
practice.  The  benefit  and  opportunity  of  ex- 
tension being  greater  than  what  exists  in  the 
instance  of  any  individual  landholder,  or  land- 
owner, in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  in- 
dustry-house farms  (from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred)  to  one. 

8.  Meteorology — a branch  of  science,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  mere  observation  without 
experiment,  but  subservient  to  medicine,  do- 
mestic economy,  technical,  and  other  branches 
of  chemistry,  and  husbandry,  in  a variety  of 
ways.  So^trces  of  ivfonnation — ’I’lie  meteoro- 
logical journal  of  the  house,  or  register  of  the 
weathcr^ — to  be  kept  by  the  medical  curator, 
with  the  privity  of  the  chaplain;  whose  assent 
to,  dissent  from,  or  absence,  at  the  time  of 
each  entry,  might  be  noted  in  the  book.H 


§ For  the  importance,  difficulty,  and  rarity,  of 
a good  system  of  agricultural  book-keeping,  see 
Annals  or  Agriculture,  vol.  xxviii.— a pai>er 
by  the  Editor.  What  pen  so  well  able  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties,  as  that  by  which  they  have 
been  so  well  delineated  ? 

II  A check  upon  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  curator,  who  otherwise,  to  save  himself 
trouble,  might  make  entries  without  due  regard  to 
accuracy. — If  the  meteorological  journal  ol  a single 
spot  be  worth  the  place  which  it  regularly  occupies 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  how  much 
greater  the  value  of  a similar  set  of  journals,  foi  a 
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9.  Book-keeping,  in  all  its  branches. — Sources 
of  information — The  books  of  the  Company 
compared  with  the  benefit  derived  from  them 
in  practice,  in  respect  of  the  goodness  of  the 
management,  under  every  head : a result  which, 
according  to  the  plan  of  book-keeping  pro- 
posed, will  be  constantly  apparent  under  every 
head,  upon  the  face  of  the  Company’s  periodi- 
cal accounts,  as  published  in  the  Company's 
Gazette. 

10.  Logic — In  respect  of  a division  of  the 
branch  of  it  termed  by  Bacon  ars  traditiva, — 
the  art  of  communicating  ideas  : — in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  art  of  communicating  ideas 
to  uninformed  minds. — Sources  of  information 

■ — School -progress  book:  containing  minutes  of 
the  course  of  instruction  pui-sued  in  each  in- 
dustry-house, in  relation  to  the  several  branches 
in  which  instruction  is  administered  to  the 
non-adult  class — regard  being  had  to  age,  sex, 
choice  and  order  of  subject-matters  of  instruc- 
tion, quantity  of  time  employed,  number  of 
scholars  to  a teacher,  and  mode  of  teaching 
observed  in  each  instance,  with  the  results  in 
point  of  success,  absolute  and  comparative.* 

11.  Dissemination  of  Knowledge. — 1.  What- 
ever branches  of  instruction  were  expressly 
taught,  or  points  of  management  practised, 
with  success  in  the  above  or  any  other  ways, 
in  the  system  of  industry-houses,  would,  upon 
the  emancipation  of  the  apprentice-stock,  be 
disseminated,  along  with  them,  through  the 
community  at  large.  2.  They  would  in  a less 
direct  and  certain  way  be  disseminated,  more 
or  less,  in  the  way  of  adoption  and  imitation, 
through  the  bulk  of  the  self-maintaining  poor; 
and  in  both  cases  to  a degree  of  extent,  and 
with  a degree  of  rapidity,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  central  points  (the  indu.stry-houses) 
which  the  light  of  instruction  would  thus  have 
to  issue  from.t'  3.  In  the  case  where  lessons 
were  given  in  form  to  the  apprentice-stock, 
or  any  other  branches  of  the  population  of  the 


number  of  from  2.50  to  .500  spots,  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  ? 

* An  elemeMtary  book  of  this  kind — (see  the 
chapter  on  Book-keeping) — a Culc7idar  of  Minerva, 
as  it  might  be  termed,  would  be  a sequel,  as  well 
as  in  sonie  measure  a concomitant  to  the  Child's- 
prngress  book,  or  Calendar  of  Hebe  above-men- 
tioned. 

For  examples  of  the  success  of  the  fellow-in- 
struction principle,  (employing  children  soon  after 
they  have  received  any  branch  of  instruction  in  the 
cajiacity  of  learners,  to  communicate  it  to  other 
children  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,)  see  Dr  Bell's 
aernunt  of  the  charity-schools  at  Madras — London, 
1787 — .and  a paper  in  the  Bepository,  (a  periodical 
collection  in  two  volumes,  published  ten  or  twelve 
years  .ago,)  giving  an  account  of  the  result  of  the 
use  made  of  that  principle,  in  a charity-school  of 
the  higher  class,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

+ The  mode  of  managing  infants,  as  carried  on 
by  the  assistance  of  the  nursery-girls,  may  serve  as 
an  ex.ample  of  the  indirect  dissemination  of  that 
branch  of  knowledge,  in  both  these  ways. — See 
Chap.  xi. 
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house,  non-adults,  and  others,  of  all  ages, 
among  the  self-maintaining  poor  without  doors, 
might  be  admitted  on  these  occasions,  in  qua- 
lity of  auditors.  This,  by  means  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  building,  (see  the  plate,)  might 
easily  be  arranged,  without  any  infringement 
on  the  separation-principle.  4.  What  was 
learnt  by  the  house  poor,  rather  by  habitual 
practice  than  positive  precept,  might  in  some 
instances  be  communicated  to  those  without 
doors,  in  the  way  of  lesson,  by  courses  of  in- 
struction directed  especially  to  that  purpose. 

III.  Dissemination  of  Knowledge  continued. 
— Branches  of  knowledge,  in  relation  to  which 
instruction  might  be  given,  in  a special  degree, 
to  visiters  from  without  doors,  beyond  what 
came,  of  course,  to  be  administered  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  house. 

The  art  of  medicine,  (in  the  most  exten- 
sive sense  of  the  word,)  as  applied  to  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  animals  maintained  for  the  use 
of  man.J  The  medical  curator  of  the  house, 
(if  he  has  received  that  course  of  instruction, 
without  which  he  ought  not  to  be  received  into 
the  house,)  cannot  be  altogether  a stranger  to 
this  important  branch  of  science  : — and  a part 
of  the  qualification  required  of  him,  might  be 
the  having  given  himself  the  benefit  of  the 
valuable  course  of  instruction,  which  of  late 
years  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
but  of  the  metropolis  only,  has  afforded  in  this 
line.  Opportunities,  more  or  less  ample,  of 
keeping  up  and  enlarging  his  acquisitions  in 
this  way,  will  be  afforded  by  the  live  stock  of 
the  industry-house  farm.  These  acquisitions 
it  might  be  made  part  of  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate to  visiters  from  without  doors,  in  a 
course  of  lectures,  to  be  read  on  any  day  of 
universal  leisure,  on  the  principle  of  the  Sun- 
day schools  Pursuing  the  plan  originally  de- 
vised by  the  learned  and  truly  reverend  Dr 
Derham,  the  instiruction,  rendered  not  merely 
physical  but  physico-theological,  might  be  im- 
pregnated by  the  spirit,  and  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  day.  Pre- 
vious attendance  on  divine  service,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  house,  might  be  made  an  indispensable 
condition : — a small  fee,  applicable  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  stock  of  pauper  extra-com- 
forts, (of  which  in  the  next  book,)  might  be  re- 
quired, or  not,  from  visiters  of  the  superior 
classes,  and  a ticket  of  recommendation  from 
the  inferior  classes. 

A system  of  instruction  being  thus  provided, 
and  rendered  universally  accessible,  the  having 
partaken  of  the  benefit  of  it  might  be  rendered 
a condition  necessary  to  the  faculty  of  prac- 
tising anywhere  in  the  character  of  a farrier. 
This  might  be  accomplished,  in  the  instance  of 
this  occupation,  without  private  hardship,  or 
public  expense;  which,  in  regard  to  occupa- 


+ The  veterinary  art — the  term  commonly  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion — extends  not,  in  its  proper 
signification,  at  least,  beyond  beasts  of  burden:  it 
eaves  out  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  dogs,  bees,  Ac. 
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tions  ill  gonera.1,  lias  been  so  vainly  aimed  at, 
and  at  the  exiiensc  of  such  an  enormous  mass 
of  hardship,  by  the  statute  of  apprenticeships. 
Private  zeal,  sharpened,  if  necessary,  by  en- 
couragement from  the  Company,  would  exert 
itself  in  bringing  in,  as  occasion  served,  those 
necessary  materials,  which  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  may  be  termed  the  food 
of  science.  A domestic  animal,  overtaken  by 
natural  death,  would,  instead  of  being  thrown 
by,  or  employed  at  once  as  carrion,  be  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  industry-house,  that  the  seat 
and  causes  of  the  disease  may  be  subjected  to 
examination,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  in- 
dividual compensated,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
accession  derived  from  it  to  the  general  stock 
of  useful  knowledge.  In  this  way  the  good 
which  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  exertion, 
on  the  part  of  a respectable  society,  as  well 
as  of  parliamentary  encouragement,  bestowed 
with  so  much  judgment,  though  at  the  public 
expense,  might,  without  further  expense  to  the 
public,  be  multiplied  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  fold. 

So  much  for  the  augmentation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  useful  knowledge.  On  this  collate- 
ral topic,  thus  much  must  suffice  at  present. 
Were  this  application  of  the  proposed  industry- 
house  system  the  only  use,  might  it  not  even 
then  be  styled  a polychrest — an  instrument  of 
many  uses?  In  this  point  of  view,  at  least, 
Bacon,  from  whom  the  word  is  taken,  would 
not  have  regarded  it  with  indifference. — Would 
the  sevei'al  uses  in  any  respect  impede — would 
they  not  rather  promote  and  fortify  each  other  ? 

To  the  several  scientific  societies — medical, 
philosophical,  and  economical — this  source — - 
this  inexhaustible  source  of  information,  would 
be  a perpetual  treasure. — Nor  is  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  science  to  be  ungrateful  for  the  assis- 
tance she  would  thus  receive.  So  many  classes 
of  well-informed,  inquisitive,  and  communica- 
tive observers,  to  whom  an  interest  would  thus 
be  given  in  the  copiousness  and  accuracy  of 
the  information  brought  to  view, — so  many 
unpaid  and  incorruptible  Inspectors — so  many 
discerning  censors,  and  enlightened  applauders 
— so  many  ready  instructors  and  advisers— of 
the  various  classes  of  persons  from  whom  the 
information  would  have  to  come. 

Chap.  XIII.  Voluntary  Charity  assisted  and 
directed. — 1.  Officiating  in  the  character  of 
trustee,  is  one  mode  in  which  the  Company  may 
afford  an  indisputable  and  much  wanted  as- 
sistance to  the  purposes  of  private  charity. 
What  is  every  man’s  business  being  no  man’s 
business,  funds  bestowed  for  this  purpose  are 
universally  and  notoriously  exposed  to  depre- 
dation. No  adequate  or  comparable  security 
is  afforded  by  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Private  trustees  render  no  account  but  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ; nor  to  that,  unless  called 
upon  by  some  individual,  who,  for  the  chance 
of  obtaining  that  satisfaction,  must  begin  with 
dividing  between  government  and  the  profes- 
sion a sum  sufficient  to  maintain  a multitude 


of  families  for  a multitude  of  years ; and  the 
account,  when  obtained,  at  the  end  of  a cer- 
tain number  of  years,  and  at  thb  expense, 
exists  after  all  but  in  manuscript,  among  the 
rubbish  of  an  office. — Under  the  Company, 
everything  of  this  sort  would  find  its  place, 
of  course,  in  the  most  diffused  of  all  publica- 
tions, the  Company's  Gazette. 

2.  Another  and  very  important  assistance 
is  by  conveying,  to  the  hands  of  the  poor  un- 
der its  care,  a very  large  mass  of  the  fruits  of 
private  charity,  which,  though  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  burdensome  poor,  has,  by  a strange 
though  scarcely  avoidable  fatality,  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  whole  body  of  the  rich.  What- 
ever falls  in  from  any  casual  fund,  so  much 
the  less  comes  to  be  drawn  for  upon  the  stand- 
ing fund : whatever  donation,  therefore,  is 
meant  for  the  poor  in  general,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  the  designation  of  the  individuals 
who  are  to  receive  it,  scarce  ever  finds  its 
way,  and  indeed  on  any  other  than  the  pro- 
posed plan,  could  scarcely  ever  find  its  way, 
in  any  case,  to  the  hands  for  which  alone  it 
has  been  designed.  A sum  in  gross  (say  £.50) 
is  sunk  in  toto:  an  annual  sum,  given  in  an- 
nuities amounting  to  less  per  bead  than  the 
necessary  expense  of  pauper  maintenance, 
(suppose  40s.)  sinks  in  the  same  manner : a 
sum  about  equal  to  that  expense  (say  £5)  pro- 
duces, where  there  is  a i)Oor-house,  the  diffe- 
I'ence  in  point  of  comfort  between  home-main- 
tenance and  community-maintenance  in  the 
poor-house  : the  pecuniary  benefit  being  shared 
in  toto  among  the  body  of  the  rich.  If  (to  sup- 
pose the  most  favourable  case,  but  that  a rare 
one)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  rises  as  high 
as  to  twice  the  necessary  expense  of  maintc- 
n.ancc,  (say  to  £10)  then  indeed  the  poor,  for 
whom  the  whole  was  designed,  do  profit  by  it, 
viz.  to  the  amount  of  half ; the  remainder,  a 
tax  of  £50  per  cent,  being  levied  upon  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  ricii.  Wiiere,  in  the  view  of  guarding 
against  this  misapplication,  the  benefaction 
has  been  appropriated,  by  the  terms  of  it,  to 
poor  perso)is  not  rcceiring  parish  allowance,  the 
effect  of  the  appropriation  has  still  been  rather 
nominal  than  real.  At  the  time  of  his  being 
pitched  upon  for  the  benefaction,  a man  has  not 
as  yet  become  burdensome  to  the  parish  ; yet, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  benefaction,  he  might 
have  become  so,  peihaps  immediately. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  though  scarcely 
under  any  other,  this  pievaiice  is  capable  of 
receiving,  and  may  e.asily  receive,  an  effectual 
remedy.  Every  circumstance,  by  which  the 
condition  of  an  individual  can  be  influenced, 
being  remarked  and  inventoried,  nothing  be- 
ing left  to  chance,  caprice,  or  unguided  dis- 
cretion, everything  being  surveyed  and  set 
down  in  dimension,  number,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure, a certain  mass  of  comforts  is  marked  out, 
under  the  name  of  comforts  of  course,  as  what 
shall  be  inseparably  annexed  to  the  lot  of  a 
pauper,  under  the  Company’s  inangcmeut,  and 
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served  out  by  means  of*  their  efficient  causes 
to  all  individuals  without  distinction,  at  the 
Company’s  expense.  Other  articles,  which, 
though  of  less  necessary  complexion,  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  plans  and  ai’rangements 
of  the  Company,  may  in  the  instance  of  each 
individual  be  added,  or  not,  according  as  the 
amount  of  the  expense  necessary  for  the  pro- 
viding of  them  can  be  obtained  from  the  volun- 
tary charity  of  individuals,  or  from  any  other 
of  the  sources  of  extra-comforts,  the  list  of 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  its  place.  The 
ground  being  purposely  and  carefully  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  superstructure,  what 
comes  to  be  given  with  the  view  of  its  being 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  poor 
only,  in  augmentation  of  the  stock  of  ordinary 
and  universally-imparted  comforts,  may  thus 
be  certain  of  being  conveyed  to  its  destination, 
without  misdirection  or  loss. — Borne  aloft  up- 
on the  platform  of  public  charity,  what  private 
charity  gains  thus  in  power,  is  like  what  the 
dwarf  acquired  in  prospect,  when  mounted  on 
the  giant’s  shoulders. 

In  tlie  arrangement  of  the  proposed  industry- 
house  i)lan,  special  care  is  taken  that  each  dis- 
tinct claim  to  extra  comforts,  whether  on  the 
ground  of  special  merit,  or  past  prosperity,  or 
jH'cuIiarly  ajjlictive  infirmity,  shall  be  held  up  to 
notice,  in  the  view  of  receiving,  though  it  were 
at  the  Company’s  expense,  the  indulgence  com- 
petent to  it.  The  existing  poor-houses  know  of 
no  such  distinctions ; they  know  of  no  such 
claims.  Everything  lies  prostrate  upon  the  same 
dead  and  dreary  level ; the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious,  the  habitual  beggar  and  the  man  of 
fallen  fortunes,  the  healtliy  and  the  agonizing — 
all  are  confounded  together,  in  the  poor-house 
as  in  tlie  grave. 

The  above-promised  list  of  extra-comforts 
will  be  of  use  to  private  charity— not  only  by 
serving  to  guide  the  application  of  voluntary 
donations,  but  even  by  swelling  the  amount. 

Each  article  of  comfort  might  have  its  re- 
cching-box  appropriated  to  it : the  boxes  ranged 
by  the  side  of  one  another,  and  over  them  an 
assurance,  that  whatsoever  should  be  put  into 
each  should  be  faithfully  and  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  destined  purpose.  Along 
■witli  these  particular  boxes  a general  one,  to 
receive  such  donations,  the  application  of 
which  shall  have  been  trusted  by  the  donoM 
to  the  discretion  of  the  goveniment  of  the 
house. 

Accounts  to  be  regularly  published  of  the 
produce  of  each  box,  and  of  the  application 
made  of  it,  that  the  charitably-disposed,  before 
they  give  in  their  contributions  to  any  head  of 
comfort,  may  see  what  degree  of  supply  the 
want  in  question  has  received,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  articles  in  the  list. 

To  a second  glance,  at  least,  the  effect  of 
these  specifications  may  not  appear  so  trifling 
as  it  may  be  apt  to  do  to  a first.  Pity,  like 
other  emotions,  is  never  so  strong  as  when 
called  forth  and  excited  by  particular  impres- 


sions. It  is  the  observation  of  some  particular 
want — some  particular  instance  of  distress — 
that  gives  birth  to  that  pain  of  sympathy, 
which  can  no  otherwise  obtain  relief  than  by 
the  idea  of  the  cessation  of  the  suffering  thus 
witnessed  or  imagined.  To  be  assured,  that 
not  only  the  condition  of  the  object  will  upon 
the  whole  be  meliorated  by  what  is  given,  but 
meliorated  in  that  particular  way — meliorated 
by  the  removal  of  that  very  distress,  to  the 
idea  of  which  the  pain  of  commiseration  and 
the  consequent  desire  of  affording  relief  owed 
its  birth — such  an  assurance  is  not  only  the 
most  suitable,  but  the  only  perfect  satisfaction 
which  that  desire  can  receive. 

Even  setting  aside  any  particular  distresses, 
which  in  their  intense  degi-ees,  a man  may 
have  witnessed  or  imagined  on  the  part  of 
others,  those  which  in  an  inferior  degree  he 
may  have  experienced  in  his  own  person,  (an 
experience  which  the  most  opulent  are  not  ex- 
empt from  occasionally  partaking  of,)  will  have 
a particular  tendency  to  summon  the  hand  of 
charity  to  their  relief.  Chilliness  will  thus 
suggest  to  charity  the  importance  of  warm 
clothing. — Good  appetite,  or  a love  of  good 
cheer,  will  propose  additions  under  the  head 
of  diet. — An  experience  of  the  discomforts  of 
disagreeable  society,  will  produce  oblations  to 
the  fund  for  augmenting  the  number  of  pecu- 
lium  huts,  or  out-lying  cottages; — and  so  on. 
Charity,  in  a word,  will  act  with  the  utmost 
advantage  possible,  when  thus  enabled  to  ad- 
dress herself  to  each  individual  by  his  parti- 
cular experiences  and  sensibilities.* 

Even  the  propensity  to  censure  may  thus  be 
productive  of  useful  fruit,  and  lend  its  aid  to 
the  purposes  of  benevolence.  Be  the  scheme 
of  provision  ever  so  perfect,  it  is  not  iu  the 
nature  either  of  man  or  things,  that  it  should 
give  satisfaction  to  every  individual  on  every 
point.  To  some,  it  will  appear  deficient  in 
one  article — to  others,  in  another.  Of  the  ob- 
servation of  any  defect,  a natural  consequence 
is — a wish  to  see  it  corrected.  Every  such 
W'ish  is,  as  it  W'erc,  a handmaid  in  the  train  of 
charity. — The  existing  system  chills  in  a va- 
riety of  ways  the  spirit  of  benevolence  : — under 
the  proposed  system,  it  is  kept  to  work,  and 
preserved  in  its  full  vigour. 


* It  is  to  the  power  whicli  distress  acquires  over 
the  sympathetic  affections,  by  presenting  itself  in 
a specific  shape,  that  V’e  are  indebted  to  the  multi- 
tude of  specific  charities  that  have  started  up  of 
late  years.  Charity  for  the  relief  of  ruptured  pa- 
tients— charity  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb — philanthropic  societies  for  the  education  and 
relief  of  the  families  of  convicts  and  other  malefac- 
tors—not  to  mention  asylums — small-pox  hospitals 
— venereal  hospitals — lying-in  hospitals,  and  dis- 
p>ensaries,  without  number. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  subscription  in  the 
hard  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiery  serving 
in  Flanders  ? when  flannel  was  bought  for  jackets, 
and  ladies  of  quality  turned  tailors,  and,  instead 
of  money  or  flannel,  sent  in  the  jackets  ready-made. 
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3.  Lastly,  a very  great  though  indirect  as- 
sistance will  have  been  given  to  the  fund  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  private  charity, 
by  the  extirpation  of  mendicity.  The  money 
which  is  now  so  much  worse  than  thrown  away 
on  beggars,  will  then  be  left  free  to  be  applied, 
still  under  the  orders  of  charity,  to  purposes 
of  pure  and  real  use. 

Book  IV.  Pauper  Comforts. 

Section  I.  Introduction. — We  now  stand 
upon  proud  ground.  Having  elsewhere  plucked 
the  mask  from  the  visage  of  false  charity,  the 
arch  enemy  no  less  of  comfort  than  of  industry, 
let  us  take  up  true  charity  and  seat  her  on  her 
throne. 

Economy  too  shall  have  her  day.  But  her 
place  is  but  in  the  second  rank.  Charity  is  the 
end;  economy  but  the  means. 

Comforts  destined  for  our  pauper-commu- 
nity have  already  presented  themselves  as  oc- 
casion served ; comforts  not  despicable  either 
in  weight  or  number.  With  a few  added 
articles,  let  us  here  bind  them  up  into  a wreath 
— an  offering  not  to  be  disdained  by  the  altar 
of  Beneficence. 

Reader,  observe  and  judge,  how  little  com- 
fort depends  on  money,  and  how  much  on  the 
attention  and  felicity  with  which  it  is  be- 
stowed. 


COMFORTS. 


Section  II.  Comforts  of  Course,  extended  to  all 
Classes: — together  with  the  several  Points  of 
Management  from  which,  as  from  their  effi- 
cient Causes,  they  may  respectively  he  ex- 
pected. 


comforts.  efficient  causes. 


1.  Extraordinary 
security  in  respect 
of  health — the  first 
of  all  blessings,  and 
without  which  all 
others  put  together 
are  as  nothing-bet- 
ter security  not  only 
than  is  to  be  found 
in  a poor-house  un- 
der the  existing  or- 
der of  things,  but 
than  can  ordinarily 
be  found  within  the 
circle  of  a private 
family,  even  in  a 
high  sphere,  not  to 
Bay  the  highest. 


1.  Piet — Species  of  it 
regulated  with  an  express 
view  to  health.  Goodness 
of  it,  in  its  kind,  secured 
by  official  examination, 
checked  by  right  of  com- 
plaint. Book  ii.  Ch.  iv. 
vi.  and  x. — No  fermented 
liquors.  Book  ii.  Ch.  iv. — 
— No  excesses  of  any  kind : 
quantityof  food  not  stimu- 
ating  enough  to  invite  to 
excess  Irregularities  of 
the  impure  class  excluded 
by  the  inspection-archi- 
tecture, and  the  separa- 
tion and  aggregation  prin- 
ciple. Boob  ii.  Ch.  ii.  and 
iii.  — Ventilation  con- 
stant, and  regulated  upon 
scientific  principles.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  iii. — Temperature 
regulated  with  a view  to 
comfort  as  well  as  health. 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xii. — Con- 
stant and  universal  clean- 
liness. See  below. — The 
state  of  the  whole  com- 


2.  Consciousness 
of  a superior  proba- 
bility of  long  life 
and  health. 


3.  Security  against 
want  of  every  kind. 

4.  Consciousness 
of  security  against 
want. 


EFPICISKT  CAUSES. 

munity,inthis  respect,  in- 
cessantly exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  official 
establishment,  the  mana- 
ger, chaplain,  medical  cu- 
rator, &c.  as  well  as  of 
the  visiters  provided  for 
the  inspection  of  their 
management.— All  causes 
of  disease  systematically 
guarded  against.  Sick- 
ness provided  against  in 
the  way  of  prevention  as 
well  as  cure. — Every  at- 
tack from  disease  com- 
bated at  its  commence- 
ment.— No  unhealthy  oc- 
cupation, no  excessive 
labour,  prescribed,  or  so 
much  as  permitted.  The 
healthiest  of  all  employ- 
ments, agriculture,  the 
principal  one  ; but  the 
violence  of  its  exertions 
tempered  by  a frequent 
intermixture  of  domestic 
and  slight-work  employ- 
ments.— No  disorder  ca- 
pable of  happening,  or  at 
least  of  continuing,  for 
want  of  attention,  the 
state  of  health  in  every 
house  being  regularly  re- 
ported and  made  public. 

2.  Premiums  to  the 
amount  of  some  thousands 
a-year  annually  distribut- 
ed among  the  medical 
curators,  &c.  of  such  of 
the  industry-houses  (say 
10)  in  which  the  degree 
of  vitality  (all  classes  in- 
cluded) shall  have  been 
highest,  and  the  supe- 
riority evidently  the  re- 
sult of  attention  and  good 
conduct  bestowed  on  this 
part  of  the  management. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iv. — Could 
the  idea  of  a regulation 
such  as  this  ever  present 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a 
pauper,  without  produc- 
ing a confidence  in  the 
exertions  of  which  it  can- 
not but  be  productive  for 
his  benefit,  as  well  as  gra- 
titude towards  the  foun- 
tain from  which  they  flow? 

3.  and  4.  Peculiar,  as 
compared  with  the  condi- 

- tion  of  the  self-maintain- 
ing classes,  though  not  in 
general,aa  compared  with 
eucb  of  the  burdensome 
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fi.  Constant  clean- 
liness and  tidiness. 


6.  Employment 
favourable  to  health 
and  recreation. 


7.  Nights  com- 
fortable. 


8.  Security  against 
annoyance,  as  from 
fellow  paupers. — 
See  below,  under 
Apprentices. 


9.  Security  against 
oppression  from  of- 
ficers.— See  below, 
under  Apprentices, 


EFFICIKNT  CAUSES, 
poor  as  are  maintained  in 
the  way  of  community- 
maintenance  in  poor- 
houses. 

5.  Facility  given  to  the 
enforcing  of  regulations 
to  this  purpose,  by  the 
central  position  and  on:  ai 
presence  of  the  official 
establishment,  the  result 
of  the  inspection-archi- 
tecture principle.  Bookii. 
Ch.  iii. — Interest  given  to 
the  governor,  governess, 
chaplain,  and  medical  cu- 
rator, in  the  enforcing  as 
well  as  instituting  regu- 
lations to  this  effect,  by 
the  centrality  of  their 
position,  and  their  omni- 
presence, as  before : and 
by  the  attention  in  the 
plan  of  management  to 
promote  a concourse  of 
visiters.  Book  ii.  Ch.  iv. 
and  v. 

6.  No  unhealthy  occu- 
pations, no  excessive  la- 
bour, so  much  as  permit- 
ted— Employments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  out-door  and 
in-door,  hard  work  and 
slight  work,  sitting  work, 
and  moving  work,  alter- 
nating— and  operating, 
with  reference  to  each 
other,  in  the  way  of  re- 
creation. Book  ii.  Ch.  iv. 
and  viii. 

7.  Beds  separate.  Book 
ii.Ch.vii.* — Temperature 
regulated,  as  before — 
Vermin,  of  course,  extir- 
pated. See  No.  2.  and  5. 
Health  and  Cleanliness. 

8.  Centi-ality  of  posi- 
tion, and  omnipresence  of 
the  official  establishment, 
as  before.  Appropriate 
aggregation,  as  between 
class  and  class  among  the 
paupers  themselves.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  ii.  — Right  and 
facilityof  complaint.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  X.  (p.  393.) 

9.  Centrality  and  om- 
nipresence, as  before.  The 
officers  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  each  other — 
Incapacity  on  the  part  of 


* Not  two,  three,  or  even  four,  jammed  together 
in  the  same  bed,  as  in  some  of  the  existing  poor- 
houses,  in  a manner  equally  repugnant  to  comfort 
and  decency 


COMFORTS. 


10.  Entertain- 
ment of  various 
kinds,  a day  in  a 
week. 


11.  A clear  con- 
science, brightened 
by  religious  hopes. 


12.  Occasional 
faculty  of  visiting 
and  being  visited 
by  friends  and  rela- 
tives wheresoever 
situated,  and  how- 
soever dispersed. 


m 

EFFICIENT  CAUSES, 
each  to  exercise  any  act 
of  oppression  without  the 
immediate  knowledge  of 
the  rest.  Right,  facility, 
and  publicity  of  complaint 
to  the  public  at  large — • 
from  the  institution  of  the 
complaint-hooks.  Bookiv. 
Ch.  X. — Influence  of  the 
concourse  of  travellers 
and  other  visiters,  and 
the  regular  publication  of 
the  conduct  observed  in 
the  management  under 
every  head. 

1 0.  Psalmody  and  other 
suitable  music.  Concourse 
drawn  by  the  music,  phy- 
sico-theological  lectures, 
and  other  exhibitions. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  and  xii. 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xii. 

11.  Seclusion  from  in- 
centives to  sin,  and  op- 
portunities of  sinning — 
the  result  of  the  sobriety 
of  the  regimen,  the  omni- 
presence of  the  rulers,  and 
the  aggregation  and  mix- 
ture of  the  guardian 
classes  of  the  paupers 
themselves  with  the  sus- 
ceptible classes. — Unin- 
terrupted benefit  of  di- 
vine service.+  SeebeloWj 
Section  ii. 

1 2.  Consolidation  (rf 
the  burden  of  mainte- 
nance, and  assessment  cn 
it  on  one  fund  : — thenc» 
the  local  situation  of  tho 
pauper  a matter  of  ia- 
difference  in  point  of  in 
terest  to  those  on  whoDv 
the  nomination  of  hi« 
place  of  residence  de- 
pends. Book  i.  Sect,  u 
ii. — System  of  cheap  con 
veyance  attached  to  eaeV 
industry-house.  Book  iii 
Ch.  vii. — Equality  of  die 
tance  between  industry 
house  and  industry-housei 
Book.  ii.  Ch.  iii. — Dispo- 
sition to  indulgence,  in 
relation  to  this  comfort, 
maintained  by  a clause 
in  the  director’s  oath  of 
office.  Book  i.  Sect.  xi. 


+ “ Blessed  are  the  poor,”  says  the  gospel,  “ for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” — 01  all  descrip- 
tions of  the  poor,  surely  none  that  would  possess  a 
more  promising  claim  to  the  benefit  of  this  beati- 
tude. 
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13.  Prospect  of 
melioration  of  fare. 


■ 14.  Tranquillity 
— the  result  of  secu- 
rity against  that  de- 
terioration of  condi- 
tion, which,  in  the 
existing  order  of 
things,  is  liable  to 
take  place  in  all 
manner  of  ways  and 
degrees,  in  conse- 
quence of  changes 
in  the  parochial  go- 
vernment. 

1 5.  To  those  who 
have  remains  of  pro- 
perty, preservation 
of  the  use  of  that 
property  in  kind, 
where  the  nature 
of  it  allows  of  its 
admission  into  the 
poor-house. 


EFFICIENT  CAUSES. 

1 3.  Prospect  of  success 
from  the  undertakings  for 
catching  and  curing  fish, 
from  the  maritime  indus- 
try-houses. Book  ii.  Ch. 
vi.  ,(p.  308.)  Meat  in  ad- 
ditional quantity,  in  the 
event  of  a certain  degree 
of  profit  resulting  from 
the  agricultural  labour 
of  the  pauper  population 
of  the  house. 

14.  Unity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  body  possess- 
ing the  government  in 
chief. — Determinateness, 
fixity,  and  consistency 
of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  management. 
Book  vi.  Ch.  i.  ii.— In 
this  subordinate  commu- 
nity, steadiness  of  man- 
agement will  be  what 
security  for  property  is 
in  the  community  at 
large.* 

15.  Establishment  of 
the  all-employing  prin- 
ciple, and  principle  of  so- 
briety.— Hence  no  fear 
that  persons  possessed  of 
property  will  come  to  the 
Company  to  be  maintain- 
ed in  idleness,  as  they 
would  be  apt  to  do, 
spending  their  property 
in  strong  liquors,  if  the 


* The  perpetual  revolutions  to  which  the  affairs 
of  the  pauper-community  are  subject,  in  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  are  not  among  the  least  dis- 
tressing features  of  it.  Change  of  persons,  inces- 
sant, periodical,  annual: — change  of  plans,  and 
measures,  frequent — from  the  working  system,  to 
the  no-emplo)Tnent  system — from  the  small  estab- 
lishment, or  workhouse  system,  to  the  large  estab- 
lishment, or  industry-house  system — from  the  un- 
interested-management system,  to  the  interested- 
management,  or  farming  system,  and  (unless  in 
the  few  places  where  the  industry-house  system  is 
established)  back  again,  with  alterations  continu- 
ally liable  to  be  repeated.  In  these  obscure  and 
partial,  but  always  disastrous  revolutions,  every 
change  brings  suffering  in  its  train : changes  for 
the  worse,  immediately ; even  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter, remotely;  the  deterioration,  that  sooner  or 
later  never  fails  to  succeed  it,  being  rendered  in 
the  latter  case  the  more  bitter,  by  the  contrast  it 
makes  with  the  less  uncomfortable  state  that  went 
before  it. 

One  revolution  the  proposed  system  (it  must  be 
confessed)  supposes  and  proposes,  and  this  too  an 
universal  one.  But  it  is  meant  at  least  to  be,  and 
(may  I not  add)  holds  out  a tolerably  promising 
prospect  of  proving,  Vk  final  one ; and  it  ensures  the 
community  against  annual,  besides  contingent  ones. 


COMFORTS.  EFFICIENT  CAUSFJ. 

opposite  rule  were  not  es- 
tablished in  the  existing 
poor-houses.+ 

Section  III.  Appropriate  Comforts  ; extended 
hy  special  Care  to  Classes  ordinarily  bereft  of 
them. 


I.  Feeble  hands,  incapable  of  self-conreyance. 


COMFORTS. 
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1.  Faculty  of 
partaking  of  the 
benefits  of  divine 
service. 


2.  Opportunities 
of  air  and  exercise. 


1.  Centrality  of  the 
chapel  part — thence  the 
paupers,  in  the  several 
divisions  all  round,  with- 
in sight  and  hearing  of 
the  minister  without  quit- 
ting their  seats.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  iii.J 

2.  Faculty  of  being 
stationed  for  the  purpose 


+ Nothing  is  in  fact  lost  by  this  indulgence : since 
the  Company,  were  they  to  claim  the  money,  would 
never  reap  any  advantage  from  their  claim.  A man 
who,  when  the  distress  for  subsistence  came  upon 
him,  had  property,  such  as  a cottage,  or  its  furni- 
ture, or  both,  would  sell  it  and  spend  the  money, 
before  he  came  into  the  house.  If  his  property 
came  to  him  after  his  betaking  himself  to  the  house, 
he  would  go  out,  and  live  upon  the  money  till  it 
was  gone. 

Past-prospe7-iiy  ha,nds  will  frequently  be  in  pos- 
session of  some  little  article  or  two,  of  ancient, 
perhaps  family  property,  the  saleable  value  of 
which,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  value  set  upon 
it  by  the  proprietor;  were  it  confiscated  and  sold, 
the  difference  between  the  saleable  value  and  this 
relative  value,  this  value  of  affection,  would  be  so 
much  lost.  As  far  as  room  could  be  spared,  it 
should  be  among  the  standing  orders,  to  afford  to  a 
pauper  of  this  class  houseroom  for  such  articles.  A 
person  of  this  description  would  naturally  be  in- 
dulged with  the  use  of  a peculium  abode  of  some 
sort  or  other.  In  that  case  there  would  be  a quan- 
tity of  room,  such  as  in  the  common  apartments 
could  not  be  spared. 

Where  property  thus  reserved  as  a peculium 
happens  to  be  in  the  shape  of  income,  (the  rent  for 
example  of  a cottage,)  there  will  be  some  who 
would  wish  to  live  upon  it  for  a proportionable 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends.  This 
indulgence  might  likewise  be  afforded. — See  farther 
on,  ICaira-comforts, 

J To  those  who,  regarding  the  salvation  of  souls 
as  an  object,  regard  the  habit  of  devotion  as  a 
means,  this  single  advantage,  unenjoyed  under  the 
existing  community-provision  system,  uncommuni- 
cable  to  the  house-provision  system,  or  to  the  self- 
maintaining  poor,  not  to  mention  the  rich,  should 
seem  enough  to  command  their  approbation  and  as- 
sistance. 

A regulation  one  meets  with  in  poor-houseshaving 
chapels  within  themselves  is,  that  all  that  are  well 
enough  to  c^uit  their  rooms  shall  pay  attendance  on 
divine  service : — the  benefit  being  thus  sought  to 
be  imparted  to  all — except  those  whose  case  stands 
most  in  need  of  it,  and  among  whom  are_  likely  to 
be  found  those  who  are  most  desirous  of  it. 
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3.  Opportunities 
of  constant  occu- 
pation, suited  to 
their  remaining  fa- 
culties. 


EFFICIENT  CAUSES. 

of  superintendence  in  the 
moveable  vratch-houses, 
adding  afc  night  to  the 
number  of  peculium  a- 
bodes.  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii. 
— Opportunities  of  being 
sent  on  errands  to  the  cir- 
cumjacent parishes,  or  in- 
dustry-houses, by  means 
of  the  system  of  cheap 
conveyance.  Book  iii. Ch. 
vii.  — Means  of  air  and 
exercise,  even  in  rainy 
weather,  in  the  corridor. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iii. 

3.  Largeness  of  the 
scale  of  management, 
thence  faculty  of  finding 
suitable  employment  for 
every  remnant  of  ability, 
however  circumstanced. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iv.  Book  vi. 
Ch.  i. 


II.  Infirm  and  sick  persons  labouring  under 
cases  of  peculiar  dijicultg. 

coMFonrs.  ' efficient  causes. 

4.  Superior  chance  4.  Publicity  of  the  ma- 

of  medical  relief.  nagement  in  a medical  as 
well  as  all  other  points 
of  view — hence  the  at- 
tention and  beneficence 
for  which  the  medical 
faculty  are  so  peculiarly 
conspicuous,  attracted  to 
all  such  cases.  Book  iii. 
Ch.  xii.*  (p.  427.1 


III.  and  IV.  Persons  deaf  and  dumb. — Per- 
sons born  blind,  or  stricken  xcith  blindness  while 
unmarried. 


comforts.  efficient  causes. 


5.  Facility  in  re- 
gard to  obtaining 
the  comforts  of  ma- 
trimony. 


5.  Advantages  ofbeing 
educated  or  associated 
with  persons  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  partakers  of 
the  same  infirmity.  Book 
ii.  Ch.  xi. — A value, 
scarce  yielding  to  that 
of  ordinary  labour,  being 
moreover  given  to  the 
labour  of  persons  thus 
circumstanced,  the  diffi- 
culties which  stand  in 
the  way  of  matrimonial 


* Cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  are  apt  to  be  cases 
of  peculiar  affliction.  To  obtain  a consultation  of 
three  or  four  physicians,  is  regarded  as  no  small 
effort  among  the  most  opulent.  Among  our  poor, 
cases  of  this  description  will  naturally  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a sort  of  general  consultation,  calling 
forth  the  united  powers  of  the  whole  faculty. 

Von.  VIII. 


union  among  persons  thus 
circumstanced,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  poor, 
whether  charity-fed,  or  of 
self-maintaining  families, 
are  thus  removed. 

Section  IV.  Extra  Comforts  :—to  he  imparted  to 
more  or  fewer,  according  to  Claims,  Cleans, 
and  Opportunities. 

1.  Peculium  habitations — occupiable  at  all 
hours  but  working  hours  ; riz.  infirmary  huts, 
when  not  occupied  as  such.  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii. 
— 2.  Moveable  inspection -houses,  or  field 
watch-houses — when  not  occupied  as  such. — 
3.  Out-lying  cottages.  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii. — 4. 
Peculium  garden-plots ; — with  or  without  the 
use  of  the  huts  or  cottages. — 5.  Power  of 
choosing  a partner  for  the  peculium  habita- 
tions or  garden-plots.f — 6.  Faculty  of  being 
chosen  as  a fellow-occupant  of  a peculium 
habitation  or  garden-plot. — 7.  Extra  allow- 
ance in  the  way  of  clothing. — 8.  Bedding. — 9. 
Diet. — 10.  Pocket-money. — 11.  Holiday  times, 
in  the  manner  of  school-holidays,  for  a tem- 
porary residence  in  the  circle  of  a man’s 
friends. 

The  number  of  out-lying  cottages  may  come 
to  be  extended  — and  that  to  an  indefinite 
amount— by  a demand  created  by  persons  able 
and  willing  to  pay  an  adequate  rent.  The 
industry-house  management  affording  on  the 
one  hand  employment  to  hands  of  all  descrip- 
tions— to  many,  who  through  one  accident  or 
another,  could  no  longer  get  employment,  or 
at  least  adequate  employment,  at  their  re- 
spective homes — and,  on  the  other  hand,  afford- 
ing maintenance  cheaper  than  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a private  cottage,  many  persons  so 
circumstanced  would  be  disposed  to  settle 
under  the  wing  of  the  Company,  could  they 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a separate  abode. — So, 
of  two  near  relations,  one  of  them  incapable, 
the  other  capable  of  self-maintenance  out  of 
the  house  ; the  self-maintaining  one,  rathoT 
than  part  company,  might  be  happy  to  accom  • 


+ Making  the  h.'ibit.ations  to  hold  two  persons, 
doubles  the  quantity  of  accommodation,  with  little 
or  no  addition  to  the  expense.  Taking  one  of  the 
two  for  the  princip.al  person,  and  giving  him  the 
choice  of  his  fellow- inmate,  doubles  the  value  of 
the  habitation,  besides  the  power  it  confers:  an 
article  c.apable  of  constituting  a valuable  item  in 
the  catalogue  of  rewards;  naming  each  without 
consider.ation  of  the  other,  would  be  little  less  than 
destnictive  of  that  value. — An  aged  married  couple 
— a pair  of  sisters — an  aunt  and  niece — might  thus 
find  the  principal  comforts  of  home-maintenance, 
transplanted  for  their  benefit  into  the  Company’s 
demesnes. 

The  benefit  of  all  this  mass  of  comfort  'wll  far 
outstretch  the  expense.  Hope  will  multiply  it. 
Eiach  possession  in  hand  will  draw  a numerous 
knot  of  expectancies  in  its  train, 
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paiiy  the  other  to  an  industry-house,  where 
tlie  faculty  of  self-maintenance,  coupled  with 
the  comforts  of  a common  residence,  separate 
from  that  of  the  multitude,  might  still  be  en- 
joyed by  both.  Taking  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
way  of  rent  for  capital  thus  invested — taking 
20s.  a-year,  for  instance,  for  a cottage  that 
cost  £10 — the  Company  would,  in  little  more 
than  ten  years,  have  reimbursed  itself  for  the 
expense : at  that  period  it  could  very  well 
afford  to  add  one  out  of  every  two  of  these 
rented  cottages  to  the  list  of  peculium  habita- 
tions allowed  rent-free.  The  place  of  out- 
houses being  supplied  by  the  industry-house 
itself,  ten  pounds  would  be  sufficient  for  a cot- 
tage capable  of  lodging  two  persons  without 
inconvenience.  (Sec  Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.)  This 
is  according  to  the  London  prices.  But  where 
brick  and  lime  were  to  be  had  upon  the  spot, 
or  at  no  greater  distance  than  that  of  one  of 
the  immediately  circumjacent  industry-houses, 
and  by  means  of  a competent  portion  of  the 
apprentice  strength  of  each  house,  bricklayers 
and  other  building  hands  come  to  be  had  for 
3d.  or  4d.  a-day,  it  may  be  conceived  to  what 
an  expanse  this  capital  source  of  pauper-com- 
forts may  easily  be  extended.  Is  not  this 
rather  more  eligible  than  the  all-devouring 
and  everlastingly-increasing  and  encroaching 
system  of  pensioned  idleness,  in  a private  cot- 
tage 1 

By  original  property — by  savings — by  dona- 
tions, or  by  earnings  while  in  the  house,  a man 
might,  after  the  extinction  of  his  capacity  of 
self-maintenance,  possess  an  income  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  out  of  the  house  for  a part  of 
the  year — for  so  many  weeks  or  for  so  many 
months — though  not  for  the  whole  of  it.  Pro- 
perty being  preserved  to  him,  as  above,  a cor- 
respondent portion  of  the  summer,  which 
(besides  being  the  pleasantest  time,  and  the 
best  adapted  for  travelling)  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive, might  thus  be  enjoyed  by  him  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family : the  winter  part,  which  is 
the  most  expensive,  being  the  part  spent  by 
preference  in  the  industry-house. 


Section  V.  Funds  and  Grounds  of  Title  in 
regard  to  Extra-co^nforts. 

Funds  for  the  Expense  Correspondent  Grounds, 
of  Extra-comforts.  or  efficient  Causes  ofT itle. 


1.  Remains  of  pro- 
perty. 


2.  Money  eamt  by 
this  or  that  individual 
in  the  way  of  encour- 
agement-money, in  the 
nature  of  a per  centage 
on  the  value  of  work 
done  for  the  Company. 

3.  Poor’s  share  in 
forfeitures,  a.s  by  the 
existing  law. 


1.  Legal  title,  con- 
firmed by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Com- 
pany. 

2.  Legal  title,  cre- 
ated by  the  allowance 
of  the  Company. 


Grounds  of  title,  or 
claims  to  the  funds 
3, 4,  .5,  and  O'. 


Correspondent  (Vrounds.or 
efficient  caitses  of  Title 


Funds  for  the  Expense 
of  Extra-comforts. 

4.  Existing  founda- 
tions, and  other  bene- 
factions for  the  benefit 
of  parish  poor. 

5.  Benefactions  by 
visiters  admitted  on 
Sundays  and  other  ce- 
lebrities.* Book  ii. 
Ch.  iv.  Book  iii.  Ch.  xii. 
xiii. 

6.  Extra-establish- 
ment, instituted  by  the 
Company,  at  its  own 
expense. 


a.  Fast  prosperity: — 
especially  if  ac- 
companied with, 
h.  Decayed  gentility, 
c.  Infirmity  particu- 
larly severe. 
ti.Extraordinary  age. 
e.  Exemplary  charac- 
ter before  admis- 
sion. 

/.  Exemplary  conduct 
since  admission. 
g.  Seniority — claims 
J grounded  as  above 
being  satisfied, and 
the  general  fund 
not  exhausted.t 


* Necessary  admission  price  very  low,  that  the 
number  admitted  may  be  the  greater  ; but  increas- 
able, of  course,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guest. 

d*  All  these  grounds  of  claim  agree  in  this,  viz. 
in  reducing  the  number  of  the  claimants,  and  there- 
by the  expense.  Elsewhere,  gratuitous  bounty 
would  operate,  and  does  operate,  and  with  irreme- 
diable efficacy,  in  relax.ation  of  indn.stry : persons 
whose  cases  proved  thus  distinguished  not  being 
excepted.  Hera,  no  such  consequence  can  ensue. 
Work,  such  as  a man’s  faculties  are  equal  to  and 
suitable  to,  being  secured  by  the  regimen  of  the 
house: — by  the  application  of  the  aU-cmploying 
and  eamt-Jirst  principles.  Book.  ii.  Ch..iv. 

In  the  cases  of  past  prosperity  and  decayed  e/cn- 
iiliiy,  (the  hatter  an  aggiavated  modification  of  the 
former,)  the  demand  for  extra-allowance  is  the 
greater,  inasmuch  as  money,  or  money’s  worth,  be- 
stowed to  equal  amount  on  this  class  as  on  another, 
would  not  be  productive  of  equal  comfort;  opinion 
having  here  joined  with  habit,  in  adding  to  the 
mass  of  wants  created  by  nature. 

In  the  case  of  hifirmity  particularly  severe,  the 
demand  stands  upon  a similar,  and  commonly  a still 
higher  footing:  the  mass  of  comfort  being  more  de- 
pressed by  the  infirmity,  than,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  even  in  the  power  of  charity  to  raise  it. 

Extraordinary  age,  besides  a title  simihar  in 
kind,  though  inferior  in  degree,  to  what  exists  in 
the  two  preceding  cases,  possesses  this  recommen- 
dation, that,  being  independent  of  hum.an  will,  it 
is  not  capable  of  being  cither  counterfeited  or  fabri- 
cated , either  by  study  or  neglect. 

In  the  case  of  exemplary  conduct,  whether  before 
ov  after  admission,  the  ojidwtion  of  the  bounty  is 
better  than  simply  innocent ; without  doors,  as  av  el  I 
as  in  the  house,  its  direct  tendency  is,  to  increase 
the  stock  of  virtue.  But  to  obviate  injustice,  and 
the  imputation  of  injustice,  and  that  the  quality 
promoted  may  not  he  idleness  in  the  n.ame  of  vir- 
tue, the  description  of  the  eliicient  cause  of  title  in 
this  case  should  not  fioat  in  the  air,  if  possible,  but 
ground  itself  in  some  .specific  act  or  habit;  examjiios 
of  Avhich  may  he  found  in  the  transactions  of  some 
of  the  societies  expressly  formed  for  this  amongst 
other  laudable  purposes. 

Where  seniority  is  the  leading  ground,  goodness 
of  character  should  to  a certain  degree  be  combined 
with  it.  In  the  instance  of  a man  who  stood  first 
in  point  of  age,  anything  particularly  objectionable 
in  his  character  might  be  admitted  as  a ground  foi 
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Funds for  the  Expense  Correspondent  Grounds,  or 

of  Extra-comforts.  efficient  Causes  of  Title. 

7.  Foundation  in  fa-  7.  Donation,  con- 
vour  of  this  or  that  firmed  by  the  allow- 
class  of  paupers,  by  ance  of  the  Company, 
private  benefactors. 

Book  iii.  Ch.  xiii. 

8.  Private  bounty  8.  Ditto, 
bestowed  on  this  or 
that  individual,  in  the 
way  of  foundation,  or 
casual  donation,  by  an 
individual  friend.* 

Necessaries,  together  with  the  stock  of  com- 
forts of  course,  ingrafted  on  them,  as  it  were, 
by  the  system  of  management,  being  afforded 
as  above,  to  all  without  distinction,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  specific  claims  just  now 
enumerated,  these  extra-comforts,  and  what- 
ever else  is  beyond  necessaries  — everything 
that  comes  under  the  head  of  superfluity  and 
luxury — however  innocent,  and  how  much  so- 
ever the  utmost  possible  extension  of  such 
benefits  be  to  be  wished — may  be  left,  it  should 
seem,  not  only  with  strict  propriety,  but  with 
very  tolerable  security,  to  rest  upon  no  firmer 
nor  broader  basis  than  that  of  contingent  and 
spontaneous  beneficence.  Every  indulgence  a 
man  is  witness  to,  will  either  in  possession  or 
prospect  be  his  own : and  when  the  difference 
between  prospect  and  possession  is  the  only 
difference,  inequality,  though  it  were  much 
greater  than  here,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon 
as  a grievance.  The  real  grievance  would  be, 
if  here,  as  in  other  countries,  existence  itself 
were  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  others,  aiid  to 
chance. 

Section  VI.  Company’s  Apprentices — their 
Condition  in  Point  of  Comfort.  The  comforts 
of  course,  which  the  apprentice  class  will  pos- 

his  losing  his  claim  to  the  species  of  promotion  in 
question,  either  altogether,  or  for  a certain  number 
of  turns : or  even  without  any  specific  assignable 
objection,  a man  might  be  set  aside  in  favour  of 
another,  who,  being  in  point  of  character  decidedly 
superior,  should  happen  to  stand  next  in  age. 

It  might  operate  as  an  additional  security  for 
quiet  and  respectful  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
paupers  towards  the  officers,  individually  consider- 
ed as  well  as  collectively,  if  a recommendation  from 
an  officer  (the  privilege  to  be  shared  by  turns)  were 
to  be  received  as  a ground  of  appointment,  to  such 
lots  of  extra-comfort  as  remained  unoccupied  by 
the  prior  titles  above-mentioned. 

■*  The  separate  possession  of  one  of  the  outlying 
cothages,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  ar- 
ticles in  the  list  of  extra-comforts,  would,  when 
mounted,  as  it  were, upon  the  ordinary  plan  of  main- 
tenance, forma  comfortable  provision  for  a man  to 
make  for  a superannuated  servant,  or  other  depen- 
dant, in  a similar  line  of  life.  Many  a master  and 
mistress  would  at  once  be  able  and  glad  to  do  thus 
much,  who,  now  that  there  is  no  other  alternative 
than  between  the  leaving  a servant  to  share  in  the 
undistinguishing  provision  of  acomraon  poor-house, 
andgivinghimaooiupletemaintenance,doesnothing. 


sess  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  population, 
but  to  the  value  of  which  they  cannot,  for  the 
want  of  experience,  be  expected  to  be  in  every 
instance  equally  sensible,  may  be  passed  over 
almost  without  notice. — Of  this  kind  are,  1. 
Security  in  point  of  health.  2.  Consciousness 
of  superior  probability  of  long  life  and  health. 
3 and  4.  Security  against  want  of  every  kind, 
and  consciousness  of  that  security.  5.  Constant 
cleanliness  and  tidiness.  6.  System  of  employ- 
ment favourable  to  health  and  recreation.  7. 
Nights  rendered  comfortable  by  separation  and 
cleanliness.  8.  Security  against  annoyance  and 
oppression  from  fellow-paupers,  and  especially 
from  fellow-apprentices.  9.  Security  against 
oppression  from  officers.+  10.  Sunday  euter- 

■f"  In  regard  to  all  these  particulars,  tlie  lot  of  the 
Company’s  apprentices  will  show  to  Jidvantage,  not 
only  when  compared  to  the  lot  of  a patiper  youth 
under  the  existing  order  of  things,  but  when  com- 
pared to  the  lot  of  a youth  of  the  same  age  among 
the  superior  classes. 

In  a school,  private  or  public,  the  quantity  as 
well  as  species  of  correction  administered,  depends 
— not  upon  the  real  demand  for  correction,  but  uj>- 
on  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  master  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. Even  in  a private  family,  the  mildness 
or  harshness,  reasonableness  or  unreasonablene;'.;;, 
steadiness  or  unsteadiness,  of  the  treatment  given  to 
the  child,  depends  in  every  point  on  the  temper  and 
humour  of  the  parents,  or  those  who  stand  in  tie 
place  of  parents;  on  whose  part  every  degree  cf 
caprice  and  tyranny,  so  long  as  it  keeps  clear  of  in- 
juries threatening  danger  to  life  aud  limb,  may 
vent  itself  without  control.  And  as  to  what  de- 
pends upon  the  conduct  of  the  youths  themselves 
towards  one  another,  that  is,  of  the  stronger  towards 
the  weaker,  even  those  great  schools  which  bear 
the  name  of  public  schools,  are  known,  perhaps 
without  exception,  to  enclose  an  enormous  and 
never-ceasing  mass  of  unobserved  and  undivulged 
opjiression : one  of  the  first  lessons  practised  in 
these  seminaries  being  that  of  enduring  tyranny-  - 
one  of  the  last,  that  of  inllicting  it: — both  together 
conspiring  to  instil  into  the  susceptible  mind  an  in- 
sensibility and^  iiidifi'erence  to  justice.  Here  no  in- 
stance of  any  act  of  authority,  or  exercise  of  coercion, 
on  the  part  of  anybody  towards  anybod)',  but  what 
will  he  immedi.ately  and  universally  known  ; — ■ 
therefore,  humanly  speaking,  no  possibility  of  abuse. 

As  to  punishments,  no  act  of  that  kind  but  will 
be  entered,  of  course,  in  the  book  called  the  Pun- 
ishment-book, (see  Book  ii.  Ch.  x.  Book-keeping,) 
and  by  that  means  forwarded  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  General  Board.  On  comparing  the  books  of 
the  several  industry-houses,  observation  will  be 
made  which  exhibits  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stances of  punishment,  whicli  the  least.  Compare 
then  the  state  of  these  two  industry-houses  in  other 
resj'ects:  ob.serve  which  upon  the  whole  exhibits 
the  fairest  picture.  If,  in  that  which  has  afforded 
the  least  punishment,  the  result  should  happen  to 
be  fairer  than  in  that  which  has  afforded  the  most 
punishment,  this  circumstance  alone,  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  would  afford  a strong  ground  for  sus- 
picion, that  in  this  abundance  of  punishment  there 
has  been  more  or  less  that  might  have  been  spared. 

I speak  of  punishment,  because  punishment  is,  in 
the  existing  order  of  things,  a thing  of  course.  Here, 
however,  how  can  punishment  gain  admittance  ? — 
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taiinnents  suitnble  to  the  day.  11.  The  com- 
fort of  a clear  conscience,  brightened  by  reli- 
gious hopes,  the  result  of  remoteness  from  temp- 
tation. 12.  Prospect  of  melioration  of  fare. 
13.,Traiuiuillity  as  against  the  apprehension 
of  change.* 

Of  the  several  articles  classed  under  the 
head  of  extra  comfarU,  (unless  perhaps  it  be 
such  an  article  as  that  of  a peculium  garden- 
plot,)  scarce  any  account  need  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  present  class  ; partly  because  they 
cannot  be  afforded ; partly  because,  through 
want  of  contrary  experiences,  they  would  be 
little  reli.shed ; partly  because,  for  the  same 
reason,  they  would  be  not  at  all  desired. 

The  comforts  of  which  a distinct  mention 
will  be  made  under  this  head,  accompanied 
with  an  indication  of  their  respective  efficient 
causes,  as  discoverable  in  the  plan  of  manage- 
ment, are  such  the  value  of  which,  to  render 
it  particularly  apparent,  requires  a comparison 
to  be  made  under  the  same  heads  between  the 
condition  of  these  children  of  the  Company, 
and  that  of  their  fellows  in  age,  whether  in 
their  own,  or  in  ever  so  much  higher  ranks 
of  life. 

COMFORTS.  EFFICIENT  CAUSES. 

1.  Diet. — No  de-  1.  That  part  of  the 
ficiency — no  want  system  of  management, 
of  the  means  of  which  proposes  that  the 
health  and  strength  allotments  made  of  quau- 
at  the  ages  most  apt  tity  according  to  age, 
to  be  stinted  in  the  should  lean  to  the  safe, 
economy  of  the  self-  that  is,  to  the  superabun- 
maintaining  poor : dant  side ; and  that  which 
viz.  all  the  ages  proposes  that  allotments 
prior  to  the  self-  differing  from  one  another 
maintaining  age.  in  quantity, shall  be  made 
to  different  assemblages 

for  from  what  occasion  can  it  arise  ? No  cessation  of 
inspection,  no  transgression  ; — no  transgression,  no 
punishment. 

If  security  against  everything  that  savours  of 
tyranny  be  liberty,  liberty,  in  the  instance  of  this 
hitherto  luckless  class  of  human  beings,  can  scarcely 
ever  have  yet  existed  in  anything  near  so  perfect  a 
shape. 

But  liberty,  in  a favourite  sense  of  it,  means  law- 
less power:  in  this  sense,  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
will  not  only  be  little  liberty,  but  in  plain  truth 
there  will  be  none. 

* In  the  instance  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  a 
pattern  of  such  good  management  as  is  compatible 
with  the  existing  order  of  things,  observe  tlie  ex- 
pense of  boarding  the  pauper  children  of  the  metro- 
olis  in  the  circumjacent  villages  ; 3s.  3d.  a-week, 
esides  contingencies.  What  does  all  this  expense 
terminate  in  ? — what,  in  the  account  that  has  been 
published  by  the  institutors  of  this  management, 
IS  very  justly  termed  “ a dreadful  period — “ The 
time  when  these  children  were  to  be  brought  home 
(six  or  seven  years  of  age)  was  a dreadful  period  to 
the  children,  and  to  the  feeling  mind.” — [Annaes, 
xxviii.  167.] — The  Company’s  children  have  no 
such  period.  With  them  it  is  all  country; — no 
transition  from  rui-al  liberty  to  town  confinement. 
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of  children  of  the  same 
age,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  by  experi- 
ment the  most  advantage- 
ous quantity  for  each  age. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  vi. 

2.  No  sense  of  2.  Inexperience  and  ig- 
privation  : none  of  norance  of  any  fare  more 
the  pains  attendant  palatable  than  what  they 
on  the  emotions  of  possess — the  result  of  that 
regi’et,  discontent,  part  of  the  plan  of  nian- 
and  envy,  on  that  agement  which  prescribes 
score.  the  separation  of  the  ap- 

prentice-stock, esiiecially 
the  induicnotis,  and  </ii<fsi- 
indigenous  branches  of  it, 
from  the  world  at  large 
Book  ii.  Ch.  ii. 

3. . Recreation  in  3 and  4.  Bath  proposed 
the  way  of  bathing  to  be  made,if  possible,  in 
(to  both  sexes.)  the  land  attached  to  each 
4.  Security  against  industry  house — seclud- 
danger  of  drowning  ed  from  the  access  of 
— by  practice  and  strangers  ; and,  by  being 
instruction  in  the  allotted  to  the  dillereut 
art  of  swimming.  sexes  at  different  times, 
and  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  guardian  elder.s  .if 
the  .same  sex,  clear  of  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  de- 
cency.')' Book  ii.  Ch.  ii. 
iii.  xii.  Book  iii.  Ch.  x. 

Swimming  is  to  most  young  people  a most  de- 
lightful as  well  as  healthful  e.vercisc:  whenever  it 
is  in  their  power,  they  ai'e  in  general  l eady  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  are  debarred  from  it: — in  many  instances  by 
the  want  of  water  ; — in  other  instances  by  the  anxi- 
ety of  parents  on  the  score  of  danger  ; — in  others, 
by  the  repugnance  of  the  elder  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  on  the  score  of  decency. 

Females  are,  by  the  latter  consideration,  univer- 
sally debarred  from  it ; — unless  it  be  in  very  few 
instances  indeed,  among  the  most  opulent  classes, 
in  which  the  inducements  happen  to  be  strong 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  expense  of  a retired 
or  covered  bath,  with  suitable  attendance. 

Removed  to  a sufficient  distance  from  the  house, 
and  secluded  from  view  by  proper  fences,  one  butiu 
used  at  dift'erent  times  might  serve  for  both  tne 
sexes. 

The  advantage  of  bathing,  with  comfort  and  con- 
venience, is  among  the  .attractions  that  drav  the 
higher  classes  to  wh.at  are  c.alled  the  watering- 
places;  and  such  is  the  activity  of  charity  in  this 
country,  that  it  has  even  found  out  a means  of  display- 
ing itself  by  facilitating  the  access  to  these  places  in 
favour  of  the  infericr  classe.s.  Against  particular 
diseases,  fresh-water  bathing  is  not,  it  is  true,  look- 
ed u]ion  as  standing  upon  a par  with  sea  bathing  ; 
yet  even  against  diseases — to  say  nothing  of  gene- 
ral health  and  strength, — fresh-bathing  is  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use. 

The  existing  charity  gives  sea-bathing  to  a few 
score  perhaps  in  a year  ; the  proposed  chai'ity  gives 
fresh- water  bathing  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  pauper-community  all  the  year  round  ; and 
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COMFORTS. 

5.  Exemption  from 
intellectual  exer- 
tions of  the  most 
painful  kind. 

6.  Comforts  of 
matrimony  allow- 
ed at  the  earliest 
period  compatible 
with  health.* 


EFFICIENT  CAUSES. 

6.  Exemption  from  the 
obligation  of  leaniing  lan- 
guages (especially  dead 
languages)  by  grammati- 
cal rules. 

6.  Removal  of  all  diffi- 
eulties  and  uncertainties 
with  regard  to  subsis- 
tence : — the  result  of  the 
frugality  of  the  plan 


for  the  benefit  of  the  self-maintaining  poor  all  round, 
every  one  of  tlie  two  hundred  and  fifty  industry- 
houses  may  be  a UKilering-phice. 

* The  maximum  of  clear  happiness  is  the  object, 
and  the  sole  object,  of  every  rational  plan  of  con- 
duct, public  or  private. 

In  this  line,  as  in  every  other — concomitant  and 
consequent  inconveniences  out  of  the  question — the 
maximum  of  enjoyment  gives  the  maximum  of 
clear  happiness.  Ilut  the  longer  the  duration  of 
any  source  of  enjoi'ment,  nothing  being  lost  in  other 
respects,  the  greater  the  of  enjoyment;  and  the 
duration  is  the  longer,  nothing  being  lost  in  other 
respects,  the  curlier  the  commencement. 

I’ecuniary  difficulties  being  removed  (as  they  are 
here)  the  inconveniences  to  be  considered  and 
miardcd  against  are — 1.  Physical — the  danger  to 
health  and  strength  from  a too  early  indulgence,  of 
which,  amongst  other  ill  consequences,  premature 
termination  might  be  one  : — '2.  Aloru! — such,  if  any, 
as  may  be  to  be  apprehended  from  the  entering  into 
a state  of  power,  as  well  as  indej)endcnce,  before  the 
intellectual  faculties  have  attained  a growth  coni- 
mcnsurjite  to  that  state.  Whatever  may  be  the 
period  suggested  by  a due  consideration  of  the  de- 
lay necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  these  inconveni- 
ences, thus  much  will  not  be  liable  to  dispute — 
vi/.  that  every  portion  of  time,  which,  without  in- 
curring them,  might  h.avc  been  passed  in  the  social 
state,  and  yet  is  sufl'ered  to  pass  aAvay  in  celibacy, 
is  so  much  lost  to  happiness. 

In  the  world  at  large,  Avliat  may  he  the  average 
amount  of  this  loss,  in  the  instance  of  the  class  in 
question,  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  objects  ob- 
servable in  the  political  line,  of  which  no  account, 
and  scarcely  so  much  as  any  notice,  hath  as  yet 
been  tiiken.  A great  comfort  is — that  owing  to 
causes  sufficiently  obvious,  and  which  are  not  to 
the  present  purpose — this  loss  is  not  quite  so  high 
in  this  lowest  and  most  numerous,  as  in  the  higher 
classes.  Yet,  even  in  this  class,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, the  number  of  years  thus  lost,  must,  upon  any 
calculation,  or  rather  without  any  calculation,  leave 
a blank  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  book  of  life. 

In  the  proposed  order  of  things,  among  our  ap- 
prentices— there  need  be  no  such  loss  at  all.  Re- 
gard to  health — this  one  prudential  consideration, 
and  this  alone,  will,  in  this  privileged  situation, 
draw  the  line.  In  private  life,  considerations  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  kind  conspire  to  keep 
back  the  period  of  social  happino.ss.  Faculties, 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  must  be  ripe  for  the 
business  of  government : — the  business  not  of  self- 
government  only,  but  of  family-government.  At 
onc-:ind-twcnty,  a youth  Avill  be  allowed  to  be,  in 
gcner.al,  alike  fit  for  self-government  and  for  the 
government  of  the  little  family  empire:  and,  whe- 
tber  married  or  single,  it  is  .at  this  age,  and  not  be- 
f«ve,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  as  under  the 
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of  maintenance,  coupled 
with  the  certainty  of  giv- 
ing to  the  labour  of  each 

existing  order  of  things,  that  the  management  of 
his  conduct  w'ill  be  in  his  own  hands. 

In  regard  to  health,  at  what  precise  point  the 
line  shall  be  drawn,  will  be  matter  of  consideration. 
— It  being  a point  not  capable  of  being  determined 
otherwise  than  by  experiment,  it  ought  to  be — it 
must  be — committed  to  experiment.  Nature  shows 
the  commencement  of  the  ability — nature  shows 
the  commencement  of  the  desire. — How  long  must 
the  ability  continue  useless  ? How  long  must  the 
desire  be  a source  of  vexation,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ment?— Questions,  surely,  not  uninteresting — 
surely,  not  undeserving  of  solution  !— To  give  the 
solution,  I see  but  one  course : — to  take  the  visible 
commencement  of  physical  maturity  in  each  indi- 
vidual for  the  standard  and  basis  of  experiment : 
from  this  starting-post  to  mark  out  periods  of  delay 
— three  months — six  months — nine  months — and 
so  on,  for  a small — it  surely  need  not  be  a large — 
number  of  years — twenty-one  in  the  male  might  be 
the  utmost.  From  thenceforward  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  classes^ — see  whether  there  be  any  and 
what  perceptible  differences  in  point  of  health  and 
strength,  as  between  class  and  class. 

Fiat  lux,  were  the  words  of  the  Almighty : — 
Fiat  experirnentum,  were  the  words  of  the  brightest 
genius  he  ever  made.  0 chemists ! — much  have 
your  crucibles  shown  us  of  dead  m atter  ; — but  our 
industry-house  is  a crucible  for  men  ! 

“ The  Chinese  (says  Sir  George  Staunton,  vol. 
ii.  p.  194,  8vo.)  are,  perhaps,  upon  an  aA'erage,  bet- 
ter able  to  support  moderate  labour,  w'ith  little  in- 
termission, than  many  of  the  low'er  classes  in 
Europe.  They  are  bred  in  better  and  sounder 
habits,  and  continue  longer  under  the  direction  of 
their  parents.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sober : 
they  marry  e.arly:  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  debauchery;  they  are  less  liable  to 
contract  diseases  which  corrupt  the  springs  of  life : 
their  lives  are  more  regular  and  uniform.” 

And,  in  another  place,  (vol.  ii.  p.  385,)  “ The 
marriages  in  China  are,  in  fact,  observed  to  be  pro- 
lific, as  welt  as  early.” 

In  France, — when  France  was  France, — among 
the  first  families  in  the  nation,  and  in  others,  as  far 
as  economy  was  supposed  to  permit,  regard  to 
health  as  Avell  as  happiness  fixed  for  the  period  of 
matrimonial  union  the  earliest  age  to  Avhich  health, 
regarded  in  another  point  of  vieAv,  was  supposed  to 
give  a jiermit  for  that  purpose.  Sixteen  .scarce  an 
early  one  ; — Iburteen  not  an  uncommon  one.  M hat, 
under  the  French  monarchy,  was  the  best  privilege 
of  the  Prince,  is  in  our  Utopia  the  universal  lot  of 
the  wdiole  community.  And  to  what  would  they 
be  indebted  for  this  gentlest  of  all  revolutions  ? — 
To  what,  but  to  economy?  Which  dreads  no 
longer  the  multiplication  of  man,  now  that  she  has 
shoAvn  by  what  secure  and  unperishable  means  in- 
fant man,  a drug  at  present  so  much  w'orse  than 
Avorthless,  may  be  endowed  with  an  indubitjible  and 
universal  value. 

Turn  now  to  the  palace,  and  behold  what  a fund 
it  affords  for  pity,  when  confronted  Avith  our  indus- 
try-house. Princes  unmatched,  or  late  matched, 

or unprosperously  matched, or incongruotisly  match- 
ed.— Princesses — fiA*e  remaining — all  ripe,  but  all 
too  high,  for  happiness. 
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COMKORTS.  efficient  CAUSES. 

individual  a value  secured 
against  depreciation  and 
vrant  of  employ,  by  the 
principle  of  self-supply, 
with  a sufficient  stock  of 
land  for  it  to  operate  up- 
on. Book  i.  Section  6. 
Book  ii.  Ch.  iii.  iv.  Book 
V.  Ch.  ii.  Continuance  of 
the  married  apprentices 
under  equal  subjection 
before  as  after  marriage, 
until  the  age  of  emanci- 
pation— tlience  removal 
of  the  difficulties  atten- 
dant on  self-government 
at  that  early  period.  Right 
possessed  by  the  non- 
adult parents  of  having 
their  children  taken  care 
of  in  the  same  way  they 
themselves  had  been,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  house,  and  under 
their  own  eyes. 

7.  Ulterior  pros-  7.  Universal  publicity 
pects — -chance  of  ofthe  conduct  of  the  whole 
rising  to  superior  system. — General  con- 
stations,  by  the  cul-  course  of  strangers  ex- 
tivation  of  any  na-  pected  to  each  house. — 
tural  talents  that  On  the  part  of  the  officers 
may  happen  to  dis-  and  their  subordinates, 
play  themselves — opportunities  easy,  perpe-  i 
hence  hope  and  tual,  and  universal,  of  re- 
emulation. marking  anything  extra- 

ordinary that  may  present 
itself  in  the  way  of  natu- 
ral talent  on  the  part  of 
the  apprentices.  Appro- 
priate culture  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,should  it 
be  thought  advisable;  and 
even  a system  of  experi- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  latent  talents 
and  capacities  into  light. 
Book  iii.  Ch.  xii. 

Comforts,  or  other  Ad-  EJJicient  Causes  of 
vantages,  af plying  ex-  the  several  Ad- 
clusively  to  the  Female  vantages. 

Part  of  the  Apprentice 
Stock. 

1.^  Security  against  se-  1.  Uninterrupted 

duction,and  its  attendant  presence  of  the  go- 
miseries.  — Opportunities  verness  and  her  sub- 
of  conversation  with  the  ordinates  ; also  of 
other  sex,  as  in  well-  guardian  elders  of 
regulated  families,  in  a the  proper  sex — as 
safe  manner,  and  at  safe  before, 
times : the  degree  of  safety 
even  superior  to  anything 
which  commonly  is,  or 
easily  can  be,  afforded  in 


Comforts,  or  other  Ad-  Efficient  Causes  of 

vantages,  applying  ex-  the  several  Ad- 

clusively  to  the  Female  vantages. 

Part  of  the  Apprentice 

Stock. 

the  best  regulated,  and 
even  the  highest  families. 

2.  Preparation  for  the  2 Proposed  re- 
married state.  lustruc-  gulations  of  the 
tion  and  experience  in  house.  Manner  in 
the  duties  of  the  house-  which  the  popula- 
maid,  the  kitchen-maid,  tion  of  the  house 
the  nursery-maid,  and  the  is  composed — com- 
sick-nurse,  by  alternate  prising  a numerous 
employment  in  the  per-  stock  of  infants,  as 
formance  of  the  family  well  as  of  the  sick 
business  of  the  house,  and  and  infirm  of  all 
in  attendance  on  the  in-  descriptions, 
fant  part  of  the  society, 
and  on  the  sick.  Lessons 
of  economy  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  ma- 
nagement — cooking  — 
warming  — lighting  — 
clothing,  &c.,  drawn  from 
the  most  approved  sources 
of  instruction— digested 
into  general  rules — and 
illustrated  and  inculcated 
by  practice.* 

This  important  point  duly  attended  to  and 
provided  for  (as  it  easily  might,  and,  after 
warning  such  as  this,  and  suitable  regulations 
deduced  from  it,  naturally  would  be)  an  in- 
spection industry-house  would  add  to  its  list  of 
collateral  uses  that  of  serving  as  a school  of 
domestic  economy  for  the  use  of  all  classes,  but 
more  especially  for  that  of  the  self-maintaining 
poor. 

Works  are  already  in  existence,  among  which 
Count  Rumford’s  Essays  relative  to  the  Poor, 
are  entitled  to  a distinguished  place,  in  which 
these  principles  have  been  carried  to  a state 
very  little,  if  anything,  short  of  perfection,  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  most  important  points : 
— works,  and,  what  is  more,  practice  according 
to  these  works,f  and  these,  in  exhibiting  the 

* Partly  for  want  of  subjects  to  practise  upon — • 
in  some  measure,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  the 
species  of  forecast  here  insisted  on — in  some  veiy 
expensive  retreats  that  have  been  prepared  by  pri-» 
vate  munificence  for  female  innocence,  the  condh 
tion  of  these  nurselings,  in  point  of  suitable  acquire- 
ments, at  the  period  of  their  emersion  into  the 
world  at  large,  has  been  observed  (I  have  been  as- 
sured) to  exhibit  but  an  indifferent  result.  Pam- 
pered, unexercised,  and  uninstructed  in  the  arts  as- 
sorted to  their  subsequent  destinations  and  re- 
sources, they  make  (it  is  said)  but  indifferent 
servants,  nurses,  or  mothers. — A female  course  of 
education — afemale  apprenticeship,  excluding  from 
its  exercises  the  characteristic  and  appropriate  func- 
tions of  the  sex,  must  be  a sad  education — a sad 
apprenticeship  indeed ! 

i*  See  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 
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improvemeiits  that  have  been  devised,  show 
how  great  the  room  for  improvement  is  under 
tiie  current  practice. 

Compare  now  the  lot  of  the  Company’s  ap- 
prentices with  that  of  any  other  class  of  the 
same  age,  the  very  highest  not  excepted — sur- 
vey it  in  its  whole  extent — probe  it  to  the  bot- 
tom— and  judge  whether  they  are  so  much  to 
be  pitied  as  to  be  envied. 

Against  pains  of  all  sorts,  better  security 
tlian  is  to  be  found  in  any  existing  situation, 
without  exception. 

Desires  not  crossed,  but  prevented: — ob- 
stacles not  moral,  but  physical ; — not  terror, 
but  ignorance. 

Among  enjoyments,  the  coarser,  though  more 
indispensable — (those  which  attend  the  satis- 
faction of  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst) — 
purified — I mean  from  pains : the  more  exqui- 
site— (for  I speak  of  nothing  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  species — notliing  that  is  the  pecu- 
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liar  fruit  of  extra  culture  in  particular  minds 
being  to  the  purpose  here :) — the  more  exqui- 
site, not  only  in  like  manner  purified,  but  ac- 
celerated : — increased  at  the  earliest  and  best 
stage, — at  the  stage  at  which  their  intensity  is 
at  the  highest : — increased  in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  mass  of  them  is  susceptible  of  being 
increased. 

In  the  article  of  diet,  no  unsatisfied  long- 
ings, no  repinings : — nothing  within  knowledge 
that  is  not  within  reach. — That  he  who  has 
been  habituated  to  poignancy  and  variety  of 
diet,  suffers  on  being  reduced  to  simple  and  in- 
sipid fare,  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; but  that  the 
enjoyment  of  him  who  has  never  known  any 
sort  but  one,  though  it  were  the  most  insipid 
sort,  docs  not  yield  in  anything  to  that  of  the 
most  luxurious  feeder,  seems  equally  out  of 
doubt : — in  this  way  all  the  efforts  of  art  are 
but  a vain  struggle  to  pass  the  limits  set  to  en- 
joyment by  the  hand  of  nature. 


In  the  original  there  is  an  intimation  that  the  communications  are  “to  be  continued;” 
but  though  the  matter  of  Books  v.  and  vi.  is  unsupplied,  there  are  no  farther  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  by  the  author.  The  last  of  this  unfinished  series,  containing 
Section  6 of  Book  iv.,  as  above,  is  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  Annals,  p.  273  to  288. — Ed. 


OBSBEVATIONS  0^^  THE  POOR  BILL, 

INTRODUCED  BY  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PITT 

(WRITTEN,  FEBRUARY,  1797.) 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  AN  EDITION  PRINTED  FOR  PRIVATE 

CIRCULATION  IN  1838. 


The  “ Observations”  were  written  forty  years 
ago,  and  were  recently  found  amongst  Mr 
Benthara’s  manuscripts.  They  have  never 
been  printed  ; but  from  some  correspondence 
it  appears  that  he  was  in  communication  w'ith 
some  of  the  influential  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  the  “Observations”  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
measure  in  question. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  compared  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  “ Observations,” 
may  be  adduced  as  a specimeir  of  empiric  as 
compared  with  scientific  legislation.  To  those 
who  may  be  masters  of  the  principles  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  it  will  be  manifest  that,  had 
the  measures  embodied  in  Mr  Pitt’s  Bill  been 
brought  into  general  operation  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  effects  would  have  been  more  di- 
sastrous to  property,  and,  through  oroperty,  to 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes, 
than  the  most  disastrous  revolution  in  modern 
times.  The  New  Poor  Law  is,  perhaps,  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  based  upon  scientific 
or  economical  principles  ; the  main  principle 
for  the  administration  of  the  law  being,  how- 
ever, a principle  which  neither  Mr  Ricardo 
nor  Mr  Malthus  had  seen  when  they  gave  the 


W'eight  of  their  opinions  against  the  institutio* 
of  a legal  provision  for  the  compulsory  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  preparation  of  the  new  mea- 
sure by  laborious  inductions  from  a large  mass 
of  facts  specially  examined  may  be  recom- 
mended for  imitation  where  safe  legislation  is 
required  for  large  subjects. 

To  those  Avho  aivs  unacquainted  with  Mr 
Bentham’s  works,  as  the  greater  number  even 
of  his  professed  followers  undoubtedly  are 
(since  the  best  refutation  of  some  of  their  fa- 
vourite doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings,) the  “Observations”  will  furnish  a fair 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  treating  such  subjects. 
Another  of  numerous  instances  of  his  great 
perspicuity  for  practical  purposes  is  to  be 
found  in  his  plan  of  frugality  banks,  published 
during  the  year  1798.  [See  above,  p.  409.] 
In  tliis  plan  will  be  found  the  anticipation  of 
the  improvements  which  some  years  of  tria. 
have  suggested  in  the  institution  of  savings 
banks,  particularly  the  addition  of  the  provh 
sions  for  annuities  to  the  labouring  classes 
made  by  the  act  of  3 Will.  IV.  c.  14. 

7th  May  1838. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction.* 

Though  no  determinate  system  of  arrange- 
ment presents  itself  as  having  been  adopted 


* Before  I engage  in  the  discussion  of  p.articular 
clauses,  I find  it  indispensably  necessary  to  state  an 
aj>prehension  I have  throughout  been  Ir.bouring 
under  ; the  apprehension  of  doing  an  unintentional 


for  the  purpose  of  this  Bill,  or  at  least  as  hav 
ing  been  steadily  pursued  throughout  the 
course  of  it,  the  whole  matter  of  it  at  least 
may  be  conceived  as  distributable  under  four 


injustice  to  the  Bill  by  mis-stating  from  time  to 
time  the  intended  import  of  it.  The  truth  is,  the 
degree  of  difficulty  I have  experienced  in  the  course 
of  my  endeavours  to  comprehend  that  import,  has 
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heads  or  compartments:  one  part  taking  up 
the  out-allowance  or  home-promsion  system, 
and  opening  new  sources  of  relief  in  that  shape  ; 
a second,  taking  up  the  home-provision  system 
and  the  small*  establishment  system  jointly 
and  in  a system  of  working  places  under  the 
names  of  Schools  of  Industry,  establishing 
throughout  the  southeni  division  of  the  united 
kingdoms  a system  of  employment  and  indus- 
trial education,  of  which  the  scene  is  to  shift 
in  a manner  between  the  public  so/iooi-rooin 
and  the  private  home;  a third  occupied  in 
establishing  a system  of  superintendence  to 
watch  over  the  management  of  these  schools 
of  industry ; and  the  fourth  taken  up  with  a 
set  .of  regulations  in  the  way  of  procedure  and 
a few  other  arrangeraents  of  a technical  nature, 
such  as  it  is  commonly  deemed  necessary  to  tack 
to  the  end  of  statutes  creative  of  new  powers 
to  be  exei’cised  by  particular  authorities. 

On  looking  into  the  portion  of  matter  rela- 
tive to  tlie  subject  of  home  provision,  we  shall 
find  it  distinguishable  into  two  main  divisions ; 
the  one  occupied  in  the  distribution  of  occa- 
sional or  temporary  allowances  ; the  other  in 
giving  commencement  or  security  to  a system 
of  what  may  be  termed  snp>erannuation  annui- 
ties, humanely  destined  to  diffuse  a gleam  of 
comfort  over  the  evening  of  life. 

On  looking  into  the  amendments  applied  by 
the  Bill  to  the  plan  of  relief  afforded  by  the 
home-provision  system  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  we  shall  find  them  introductive  of  the 
following  extensions : 

In  Section  2,  a supplement  is  meant  to  be 
provided  for  whatever  deficiency,  in  point  of 
earninys,  may  result  from  any  deficiency  in 
point  of  ability  with  reference  to  work.  This 
clause  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  distinguish- 
ing by  the  name  of  the  tinder-ability,  or  sup- 
flcmental-wayes  clause. 

In  Section  1,  another  supplement  for  what- 
ever deficiency,  in  respect  to  the  means  of 
maintenance,  may  be  produced  in  families  by 
an  0 re rc/t«r(/c  of  helpless  c/ti/rfrera.  This  may 
be  termed  the  family -relief,  or  extra-children 
clause. 

In  Section  3,  power  is  given  (to  whom  not 
mentioned)  to  administer  relief  in  the  shape  of 
capital,  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  “ a 
cow,  or  other  animal  yicldiny  profit.”  This 
may  be  termed  the  cow-money  clause. 

been  as  extreme  as  those  endeavours  have  been 
sincere.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  herein  advanced 
,as  conveying  my  own  sense  of  the  import  of  the 
Bill,  must  be  understood  to  be  submitted  all  along 
♦o  correction — to  whatever  correction  may  be 
thought  fit  to  be  administered  by  stronger  minds. 

* So  termed  here,  in  contnidistinction  to  the 
laroe-esiublisliment  system,  by  which  is  meant  th.at 
branch  of  the  public-esiabtishmcnt  system  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  system  of  out-alloirunces, 
according  to  which  the  establishments  waidd  sepa- 
rately considered  be  ujion  afar.^c  scale,  such  as  that 
of  a country  workhouse,  or  even  a system  of  work- 
liouses,  of  which  four,  suppose,  should  be  allowed 
to  a oMinty  upon  an  average. 


In  Section  4,  a provision  is  made  that  pro- 
perty, “ visible  property,”  though  it  amount  to 
£30,  or  perhaps  more,  shall  not  operate  in  ex- 
clusion of  relief . This  may  be  termed  the  re- 
lief-extension, or  opulence-relief  clause. 

And  in  Section  23,  provision  is  made  for 
conferring  on  the  scholars  of  these  schools,  in 
certain  cases,  the  benefit  of  apprenticeship  at 
the  public  expense.  Tliis  I shall  term  U’C  ap- 
prenticeship clause. 

I shall  now  consider  the  several  clav*f.  Vi 
the  order  in  which  they  have  just  beei> 
to  view.j* 

CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Under- Ability,  or  Supplemental-Wages 
Clause. 

“ LIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  ii 
any  poor  person  residing  in  any  parish  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  and  not  being  able 
to  earn  the  full  rate  or  wages  usually  given 
in  such  parish,  or  the  parish  or  parishes  united 
therewith,  shall,  with  the  previous  consent  of 
the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  poor  of  any  such  parish  or 
united  parishes,  contract  and  agree  to  work  at 
any  inferior  rate  or  wages,  which  wages  shall 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  such  poor  person  singly,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  or  her  family,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  such  officers  of  the  poor,  with  the 
approbation  of  one  or  more  justice  or  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  district,  to  make  up  such 
deficiency  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  such  poor  person,  and  his  or  her  family, 
(regard  being  had  to  the  earnings  of  such  fa- 
mily,) out  of  the  rates  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  Avithout  compelling  such  poor  person 
to  be  employed  in  any  school  of  industry,  or 
in  any  other  manner  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.” 

•f-  In  the  Bill  itself  the  sections  are  not  number- 
ed ; it  is  not  the  usage ; sections  are  never  numbered 
either  in  an  Act  (I  speak  of  the  authentic  manu- 
script) or  in  a Bill;  I have  taken  upon  me  to  num- 
ber them  .at  a venture,  knoAving  no  other  means  of 
distinguishing  them  in  the  Avay  of  reference.  My 
principle  of  distribution  has  been  the  recurrence  of 
the  introductory  surplusage,  “ and  be  it  further  en- 
acted,” coupled  with  the  consideration  of  those 
discontinuances  or  breaks  in  the  line  of  text,  Avhich 
are  the  mechanical  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
press. 

This  privation  of  the  physical  possibility  of  be- 
coming the  subject-matter  of  reference ; this  pro- 
lific cause  and  certaip  pledge  of  uncertainty,  dis- 
order, and  inconsistency,  each  in  the  extreme;  this 
priv.ation  of  one  of  the  many  helps  to  intellection, 
the  exclusion  of  which  is  peculiar  to  that  species  of 
composition  in  Avhich  the  importance  of  the  quali- 
ties of  order,  precision,  and  conciseness,  stands  at 
the  very  higliest  pitch  ; this  deficiency,  if  it  be  a 
fault,  is  not  the  particular  fault  of  this  Bill  or  of 
any  one  concerned  in  it.  It  is  the  fault  of  crcr^(^- 
body,  and  thence  of  nobody.  [See  Nomography 
vol.  iii.  p.  2.33.  It  has  of  late  become  the  practiea 
to  number  the  sections  of  Bills. — JCd. 
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By  tlie  vnder-alnlity,  or  supplcmental-icapes 
clause,  provision  is  made  that  “if  any  poor 
person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,”  (the 
ejjicimt  cause  of  title  is  not  otherwise  specified,) 
‘‘not  able  to  earn  the  full  rate  or  wages, shall 
agree  to  work  at  an  under  rate,  the  deficiency 
may  be  made  up  to  him  out  of  the  poor  rates, 
tcUkout  compelling  such  poor  person  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  under  the  authority  of 
this  jdet.” 

What  sort  of  persons  this  class  is  intended 
to  be  composed  of  is  a question  respecting 
which  I must  confess  myself  unable  to  satisfy 
myself,  not  being  able  to  collect  who  the  per- 
sons are  “entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act 
tlius  much,  however,  I understand  from  tlie 
clause,  that  tliere  is  a class  of  persons  to  every 
one  of  Avhom,  iqjon  condition  of  their  working 
in  any  manner,  and  receiving  for  their  work  a 
rate  or  wages  falling  short  to  any  amount  of 
the  “full  rate  usually  given  in  the  parish,” 
somebody  or  other  (I  do  not  perfectly  see  who) 
shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency at  the  public  charge. 

The  inability  of  the  lowest  class  (I  mean  j 
the  worst  paid  class)  of  working  hands  in  this 
country,  viz.  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  families  as  shall  be  constantly 
adequate  to  the  purpose, — that  is,  under  every  j 
variation  which  the(i6itoy  as  to  tco7'k,  the  fad-  j 
lity  of  obtaining  work,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  burden  resulting  from  the  condition  and 
multihide  of  the  infants  and  other  helpless 
branches  of  the  family  are  susceptible  of, — is 
a point  which  I fear  has  been  but  too  incontest- 
ably established.* 

To  this  inconvenience  such  I’emedies  as  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  observations  pre- 
sented themselves  as  the  proper  and  only  pro- 
per remedies,  have  already  been  pointed  out. 
The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Bill  in  general, 
and  the  part  now  in  question  in  particular, 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  a diflerent  stamp. 

As  to  tlie  casual  inadequacy  of  the  earnings 
of  the  individual  compared  with  the  demand 
for  subsistence  on  the  part  of  that  same  indivi- 
dual, two  expedients  have  presented  them- 
selves : one  is  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
thereby  of  earnings,  viz.  of  the  rate  to  be  paid 
to  individual  labourers  by  individual  em- 
ployers ; the  other  is  leaving  the  rate  indefi- 
nite, to  make  up  the  deficiency,  whatsoever  in 
each  individual  instance  it  may  happen  to 
amount  to,  at  the  public  charge. 

The  fixation  of  wages  is  an  operation  which 
on  different  occasions  has  been  proposed,  and 
on  some  occasions  even  practised  with  oppo- 
site views, — to  prevent  what  has  been  looked 
upon  as  excess,  and  to  cure  what  has  been  look- 
ed upon  as  defect.  It  is  with  the  latter  view 
that  it  has  lately  been  proposed  with  reference 
to  the  case  now  before  us. 


* Particularly  in  the  case  of  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry, by  the  Rev.  David  Davies,  1795,  4to. 


Against  the  fixation  of  wages  with  a view 
to  prevent  deficiency  there  is,  however,  this 
objection,  viz.  that  thereby  you  exclude  from 
employment  many  persons  who  might  other- 
wise have  obtained  it.  You  aggravate  the 
distress  of  the  very  persons,  or  at  least  a con- 
sidcfable  proportion  of  the  persons,  whose  con- 
dition you  propose  to  meliorate.  What  you 
can  do  (let  it  be  admitted)  is  so  to  order  mat- 
ters in  behalf  of  the  object  of  your  benevolence, 
that  if  he  receives  awything  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive less  than  what  you  icish  him  to  receive  ; 
but  what  you  cannot  do  is  so  to  order  matters 
as  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall  re- 
ceive anything  at  all.  To  give  him  that  suffi- 
cient rate  of  wages  is  an  obligation  Hot  imposed 
upon  any  employer  whatsoever ; it  is  there- 
fore an  expense  to  which  no  employer  who 
does  not  think  he  shall  find  his  account  in  it, 
will  ever  think  of  subjecting  himself. 

In  a word,  a regulation  fixing  the  rate  of 
wages  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling  below  a cer- 
tain rate,  is,  in  efiect,  a regulation  of  the  pro- 
hibitive kind,  excluding  from  employment  all 
such  hands  the  value  of  whose  labour  does  not 
rise  to  a level  with  that  rate  ; a prohibition  en- 
forced by  a specific  and  unavoidable  penalty, 
and  that  penalty  is  the  difference  (whatsoever 
it  may  be  in  each  case)  between  the  highest 
sum  which  the  labour  of  the  wm-kman  is  worth, 
and  the  lowest  sum  which  the  employer  is  al- 
lowed to  give. 

True  it  is  that,  upon  a minute  scrutiny,  the 
exclusion  will  not  be  found  altogether  so  uni- 
versal as  at  first  glance  it  might  appear.  In 
some  instances  (partly  from  motives  of  a per- 
sonal natui-e  under  the  difficulty  of  getting  an- 
other hand,  but  at  an  extra  price,  partly  from 
motives  of  compassion,  rather  than  have  an  in- 
dustrious workman  destitute)  an  employer, 
who  otherwise  might  have  got  the  labour  of 
the  feeble  hand  in  question  at  an  under  rate, 
proportioned  to  his  diminution  in  point  of  abi- 
litj"^,  will  pay  him  that  full  and  intended  legal 
rate  which,  with  reference  to  that  ability,  will 
be  an  extra  rate.  But  the  effect  of  the  prin- 
ciple thus  opci’ating  in  limitation  of  the  exclu- 
sion has  its  bounds.  An  employer  may  give 
9s.  a week,  for  example,  to  a labourer  whose 
labour  is  worth  but  8s.  or  7s.,  but  he  will  not 
give  the  9s.  to  a labourer  whose  labour  is 
worth  but  3s.  or  4s.  He  will  rather  give  for 
his  9s.  worth  of  labour  10s.  or  11s.  or  12s.  to 
one  workman  in  full  ability,  (importing  him, 
if  necessary,  from  another  parish,)  than  27s. 
among  three  labourers  whose  labour  taken  al- 
together is  worth  no  more  than  the  9s. 

Besides  the  general  danger  (the  danger  of 
idleness)  inseparable  from  the  home-provision 
system,  a paHicular  source  of  danger  seems  to 
be  opened  by  the  particular  wording  of  this 
clause.  By  his  character  foi  negligence  or 
idleness,’ a man,  though  in  respect  of  bodily 
ability  not  unequal,  perhaps,  to  th^  fullest  rate 
of  earnings,  shall  have  so  ordered  matters  that 
no  master  will  employ  him  but  at  a rate  more 
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#r  less  inferior  to  that  rate.  In  that  case  it 
will  be  perfectly  true  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Bill,  he  is  “ not  able  to  earn  the  full  rate 
or  iPages  usually  giren:”  for,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origbial  cause  of  the  inability, 
the  eristence  of  it  is  not  the  less  real.  So  far, 
then,  as  this  cause  of  inability  extends,  that  is 
60  far  as  the  class  of  the  idle,  the  negligent,  and 
the  dissolute  extends,  (a  multitude,  the  increase 
of  which  seems  but  too  much  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  operation  of  this  clause,)  tlie  effect  of 
it  seems  to  be  the  putting  the  idle  and  negli- 
gent exactly  upon  a footing  in  point  of  pros- 
perity and  reward  with  the  diligent  and  in- 
lustriozis. 

If  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  the  circum- 
stance that  gave  rise  to  this  clause  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  framed  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
humane  consideration  that,  when  a man  does 
his  utmost,  it  is  hard  to  leave  him  in  a worse 
condition  than  his  neighbours  on  account  of  an 
infirmity  which  is  his  misfortune  merely,  not 
his/a«ft.  But  the  extreme  difficulty  of  form- 
ing in  each  individual  instance  a well-grounded 
judgment  (to  whomsoever  it  belongs  to  form 
it)  in  the  question  fault  or  no  fatdt,  and  if 
fault,  in  what  degree,  may,  perhaps,  by  this 
time  have  been  perceived.  But  fault  wUl  not, 
ought  not  to  be,  imputed  without  special  and 
full  proof : and,  perhaps,  the  blaraeable  con- 
duct, the  blameable  cause  of  the  inability,  the 
bad  character  in  which  the  inability  to  obtain 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  originated, — this 
cause,  though  continuing  and  operating  in  full 
force,  is  susceptible  of  no  proof  but  what  is 
confined  to  a period  long  since  past.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  and  supposing  all  possible  ability 
as  well  as  integrity  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  the  claim  to  this  bounty  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, I must  confess  I do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  otherwise  than  a frequent,  not  to  say  gene- 
ral case,  that  idleness  should,  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  clause,  find  itself  in  as  good 
plight  as  industry. 

Under  this  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line,  an 
expedient  which  I nrust  confess  I expected  to 
have  found  adopted,  was  the  confining  the  title 
to  some  such  efficient  cause  or  causes  as  should 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  counterfeiting  as  well  as 
of  fabrication  ; old  age  stands  in  this  respect 
on  the ground  in  point  of  eligibility; 
after  that  come  specific  modifications  of  infir- 
mity, such  as  loss  of  limb.s,  loss  of  the  use  of 
limbs,  rupture,  epilepsy,  nervous  afflictions, 
complaints  which,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  matter  of  fact, 
will  constitute  so  many  efficient  causes  of  inabi- 
lity more  or  less  clearly,  and  certainly  exempt 
from  blame — more  or  less  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  opening  an  inlet  to  abuse. 

Whether  all  the  precautions  that  cotdd  be 
taken,  all  the  precautions  which  the  natpre  of 
the  case  admits  of,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
fine the  mischief  within  any  tolerable  bounds, 
is  what  I cannot  but  entertain  some  doubts  of; 
but  at  any  rate  so  loiur  as  no  such  checks  are  ap- 


plied, the  danger  from  this  clause,  supposing  it 
to  stand,  seems  very  serious ; for  how  opposite 
soever  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  contri- 
vers in  the  two  cases,  the  equalization  system, 
as  applied  to  wages,  seems  hardly  less  threat- 
ening to  industry,  and  thence  to  property,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense,)  than,  as  applied 
to  property,  it  would  to  property,  and  thence 

to  industry. 

Against  these  and  all  other  dangers  of  abuse 
the  dependence  for  a remedy  and  safeguard  is 
of  course  on  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those 
into  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  Act  may 
come  from  time  to  time  to  fall : but,  (not  to 
mention  how  multifarious  the  ingredients  sine 
quibus  non  of  the  mixed  class  called  wisdom 
are,)  tcisdom  may  be  wanting  in  one  quarter,  in- 
tegrity in  another,  both  together  in  a third,  and 
after  all  we  know  not  who  they  are.  Besides 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cases  are  various 
and  of  frequent  occurrence  where  the  union  of 
both  qualities,  and  both  in  the  highest  degree, 
would  be  of  no  avail.  To  oppose  all  new  powers 
on  no  distincter  ground  than  that  all  powers 
are  open  to  abuse,  would  be  the  effusion  of  un- 
distinguishing  imbecility  or  of  political  jealousy 
run  mad.  But  when  a system  of  provision  is 
on  the  carpet,  involving  in  its  essence  a system 
of  powers  particularly  open  to  abuse,  the  dan- 
ger may  at  least  operate  as  a motive  for  in- 
quiry, whether  there  may  not  be  found  some 
other  system  less  obnoxious  to  abuse. 

Wliat,  in  such  case,  shall  be  deemed  this 
“ fidl  rate  or  wages”  which  is  to  be  made  up 
at  all  events  is  another  point  that  seems  as 
necessary  as  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  be 
settled.  In  the  compass  of  England  and  Wales 
some  hundred  thousands  a-year  may  be  at 
stake  upon  this  single  point.  1 . Is  it  the  full  rate 
or  wages  of  the  highest  paid  species  of  labour 
in  the  district  in  question  ? Certainly  not  in 
every  case.  2.  Is  it  the  “full  rate  or  wages  ” 
of  the  highest  paid  species  of  labour  where  the 
employment  of  the  individual  in  question  hap- 
pens to  be  of  that  species?  If  so  we  may 
have  bad  ship-icrights  pensioned  at  9s.  a-week 
or  a guinea,  (according  as  day  work  or  piece 
work  is  taken  for  the  standard,)  or  bad  ma- 
thematical instrument  makers  at  half  as  much  ; 
this  therefore  was  not  intended.  3.  Is  it  the 
“jUll  rate  or  wages”  according  to  an  average 
taken  of  the  earnings  of  all  the  species  of  em- 
ployment exercised  within  the  district  }?ut 
together  1 Thi.s,  requiring  a vast  previous  as- 
semblage of  highly  interesting  but  hitherto 
uncollected  documents,  is  what  (for  that  as 
well  as  other  reasons)  can  hardly  have  been 
intended.  4.  Is  it  the  “full  rate  or  wages” 
earned  in  the  species  of  employment  most 
abundant  in  the  district,  as  the  words  “usually 
given”  might  seem  to  import?  I should  sup- 
pose nor  that  neither.  5.  Is  it  the  “full  rate 
or  wages”  earned  in  the  lowest  (meaning  the 
lowest  paid)  species  of  employment  therein 
exercised  ? This  I should  rather  think  is  what 
is  meant,  (or  at  least  upon  this  view  of  the 
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dicercity  would  be  meant,')  because  this  con- 
struction would  be  tlie  least  dangerous ; but 
this  is  not  anywhere  e.rgjressed. 

Take  even  the  lowest  paid  species  of  em- 
ployment, the  quantum  of  the  earnings  will  be 
found  to  admit  of  great  variation  in  great  towns 
(the  metropolis  for  example)  compared  with 
distant  country  places.  There  are  country 
places  in  which  it  is  not  higher  than  Is.  a-day; 
in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  it  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  lower  than  2s.  With  all  this 
enormous  difference  in  the  habitual  rate  of  sup- 
ply the  necessary  means  of  living  are  scarcely 
cheaper  anywhere  than  in  Loudon.  Are  so 
many  thousands  of  bad  workmen  then,  with 
or  without  families  to  receive  near  £32  a-year 
as  a minimum,  when  less  than  £1G  a-year  is 
proved  by  experience  to  be  enough  for  good 
ones?  And  who  will  stay  in  the  country  at 
single  allowance  if  he  can  secure  double  allow- 
ance only  by  coming  up  to  London,  Avhich 
partly  by  a late  Act,  partly  by  this  intended 
Act,  everybody  is  enabled  to  do  without  dis- 
turbance ? 

An  answer  is,  that  as  at  qyresent  and  in  prac- 
tice necessity  is  measured  for  the  purpose  of 
relief,  so  in  future  and  under  this  Act  will 
wages  be  measured  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
reply  is,  wo  such  thing.  As  far  as  the  intended 
law  is  obeyed,  as  far  as  it  produces  the  effect 
it  aims  at,  the  measure  at  present,  used  for 
this  purpose  wdll  not  be  employed  but  laid 
aside.  Under  the  existing  order  of  things  the 
relief  granted  is  measured  by  and  adjusted  to 
what  (in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  judge)  is  the  proper  quantum  of  the 
demand  on  the  score  of  indigence.  But  this 
mode  of  measurement  is  precisely  that  which 
will  not  satisfy  the  liberality  of  the  framer  of 
the  Act,  for  this  is  what  the  Act  declares,  if 
it  declares  anything.  Ftdl  is  a word  not  only 
of  precision,  but  of  energy.  The  “fidl  rate,” 
that  and  nothing  less,  is  the  rate  without 
which  the  legislator  has  declai'ed  he  will  not 
in  future  be  satisfied  ; and  whosoever  pre- 
sumes to  give  less  than  that  full  rate  disobeys. 
That  such  disobedience  would  not  be  uncom- 
mon is  what  I will  not  say  either  I should 
hope  or  I shoidd  fear,  but  what  at  any  rate  I 
should  expect.  But  where  would  be  the  ex- 
pediency of  that  law  of  which  the  sole  trust 
were  to  be  in  the  disobedience  it  might  ex- 
cite ? Meantime  disobedience,  eligible  or 
ineligible,  pardonable  or  unpardonable,  will 
not  be  universal.  Fite  standards  (as  we 
have  seen)  for  the  measurement  of  the  boun- 
ty, five  standards  rising  one  above  another 
in  liberality,  will  be  in  every  parish  open 
to  a man’s  choice.  In  each  instance,  be  his 
inclinations  what  they  may,  ever  so  weak,  ever 
so  lavish,  ever  so  heedless,  within  the  prodigi- 
ous scale  raised  up  by  these  five  standards,  a 
man  may  without  much  straining  find  a war- 
rant in  this  part  of  the  intended  Act ; but  at 
any  rate,  to  one  or  other  of  them  he  must  con- 
form himself  if  he  pays  any  regard  to  the  Act : 


— five  standards,  the  lowest  of  them  little 
less  than  sufiicient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  double 
the  poor  rates,  overwhelm  the  meti’opolis,  and 
depopulate  whatever  part  of  the  country  is  not 
covered  by  a town. 


CHAPTER  III. 

2.  Family- Relief,  or  Extra-Children  Clause. 

“ XXXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  any  father  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
Act,  and  having  more  than  two  children  under 
the  respective  ages  of  five  years,  and  part  of 
his  family  unable  to  maintain  themselves;  and 
any  widow  being  so  entitled,  and  having  more 
than  one  such  child,  and  part  of  her  family, 
shall  have  such  allowances  from  the  parish  or 
united  parishes  where  he  or  she  shall  reside, 
in  respect  of  all  such  children  of  such  father 
beyond  the  number  of  two  ; and  in  respect  of 
all  such  children  of  such  widow  beyond  the 
number  of  one;  to  such  amount  as  the  per- 
son or  persons  appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  poor  of  such  parish  or  united  jiarishes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  visiters  of  the  district 
in  rotation  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  deem 
sufiicient  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child  or 
children  under  all  circumstances,  or  as  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  district  on  appeal 
from  the  allowances  made  by  the  consent  of 
the  said  visiters,  shall  order  and  direct ; and 
that  such  allowances  so  made  shall  continue 
in  respect  of  such  child  or  children  above  the 
number  of  two  and  one  respectively,  until  such 
child  or  children,  in  respect  of  whom  such  al- 
lowances are  made,  can  and  shall  maintain 
themselves  by  their  labour ; and  that  all  and 
every  the  child  or  children  of  any  such  father 
or  widow  being  respectively  of  the  age  of  five 
years  or  upwards,  in  respect  of  whom  any  such 
allowance  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid,  shall, 
upon  request  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act, 
be  sent  into  the  school  or  schools  of  industry 
established  in  or  for  any  narisli  or  united  pa- 
rishes, and  shall  be  received  into  such  school 
or  schools  of  industry  to  be  instructed  and  em- 
ployed in  such  business  as  shall  be  suited  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  such  child  or  children, 
and  not  dangerous  or  i>rejudicial  to  the  he;',  1th 
of  such  child  or  children,  unless  the  parent  or 
parents  of  him,  her,  or  them,  will  undertake 
diligently  to  instruct  and  employ,  and  shall 
diligently  instruct  and  employ  such  child  or 
children  at  their  own  homes  in  such  business 
as  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  poor  of  such  parish  or  united 
parishes,  or  the  manager  of  the  said  school  or 
schools  of  industry,  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct ; and  which  such  persons  respective’  -• 
are  hereby  authorized  to  direct  to  be  don*- 
ill  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  allowances  so  directed  sh.all 
continue  to  be  paid  until  such  respective  chil- 
dren can  maintain  tliemselves  by  their  labour, 
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ainl  that  the  earnings  of  every  such  child,  to 
whom  any  such  allowance  shall  be  directed  to 
be  paid,  except  such  part  thereof  as  is  herein- 
after directed  to  be  allowed  to  the  parent  or 
parents  of  any  child  or  children  who  shall  be 
industrious  and  conform  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  same,  go  in  aid 
of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  said  school 
or  schools  of  industry  ; and  that  any  child  or 
children  whose  parent  or  parents  is  or  are  not 
able  to  maintain  them,  and  in  respect  of  whom 
no  such  allowance  shall  be  paid  or  payable  by 
virtue  of  this  Act,  may  be  received  into  such 
school  of  industry,  to  be  therein  instructed 
and  employed  in  such  work  or  employment  as 
shall  be  suited  to  such  child  or  children  as  be- 
fore directed,  or  in  such  other  place  and  under 
such  instruction  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
manner  before  directed,  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  or  at  such  rate  or  wages,  as 
shall,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  be  settled  to 
be  paid  and  performed  in  consideration  of  the 
work  done  by  such  child  or  children;  and  the 
earnings  of  such  last-mentioned  child  or  chil- 
dren, except  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  aforesaid,  shall  go  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  such  school  or  schools  of 
industry.” 

In  this  Section  (clause  1)  two  classes  of  per- 
sons are  instituted,  who,  on  the  condition  of 
their  respectively  having  a certain  number  of 
children,  parts  of  their  respective  ^^/cxmiih’s, 
a»d  vnable  to  maintain  tliemsclres,”  shall  b(i 
entitled  to  a weekly  allowance,  considered  in 
respect  to  its  quantum;  tliis  allowance  is  not 
to  amount  at  any  rate  to  fes  than  Is.  a-week 
for  each  extra  child,  and  it  may  amount  to 
ever  so  much  more.  Considered  in  respect  to 
its  duration,  it  is  to  continue  not  only  till  each 
such  extra  child  shall  be  able  to  maintain  it- 
self by  its  own  labour’,  but  till  it  actually  shall 
maintain  itself  by  its  own  labour, — “ can  and 
shall  maintain  themselves  by  their  labour,” 
says  the  Act. 

1.  Measuring  the  extent  of  this  clause,  we 
shall  find  it,  I much  fear,  at  once  too  ample 
and  too  narrow:  too  ample  to  be  reconcileable 
to  the  interests  of  private  industry  .or  of  public 
economy ; too  narrow  to  cover  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  the  relief  which  itself  provides. 
To  judge  of  the  derrrand  in  point  of  necessity 
and  utility  for  the  bounties  given  by  this  clause, 
let  us  observe  npon  what  footing  the  title  to 
relief  stands  under  the  existiny  order  of  things. 
At  present,  supposing  the  discretion  properly 
and  successfully  exercised,  demand  and  sxtp- 
ply  are  proportioned  to  each  other : from  those 
who  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  families,  be  those  families  ever  so 
relief  will  not  be  tcithholden;  to  those 
who  hare  wherewithal  to  maiirtain  tliemselves 
and  families,  bo  those  families  ever  so  laryc, 
relief  will  not  be  yixen.  Under  this  clause  a 
family  may  labour  under  the  serwest  distress, 


and  derive  no  benefit  from  the  intended  Act. 
A family  may  wallow  in  abundance,  and  de- 
rive an  enormous  pension  from  it.  To  entitle 
the  head  of  the  family  to  the  allowance — to 
the  pension  or  congeries  of  pensions  thus  pro- 
vided, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  family  talen 
toyether  should  be  unable  otherwise  to  main- 
tain itself.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  extra  children, 
the  children  taken  in  the  extra  number, shoula, 
separately  taken,  be  unable  to  makitain  them- 
selves. The  heads  of  families  in  question  as 
described  are,  first,  a,  father  having  more  than 
two  “ children  unable  to  maintain  themselves;” 
and,  second,  “a  widow  having  more  than  one 
such  child.”  As  to  the  difference  made  hero 
between  fathers  and  widows,  that  in  generci 
the  ability  of  the  male  sex  in  this  respect  wr»i 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  female  is  not  to  oe 
disputed.  But  will  it  in  every  instance  be  ex- 
actly in  that  proportion  ? May  not  there  he 
some  instances  in  which  a woman  with  a.  yood 
trade  will  be  better  able  to  maintain  two  chil- 
dren than  a man  to  maintain  the  same  number 
with  a bad  one  ? May  not  the  instances  be 
many  in  which  a man  with  or  without  a wife 
shall  be  better  able  to  maintain  three  children 
than  a widow  to  maintain  two?  And  may  not 
there  be  instances  where  a widow  with  two 
children  shall  be  better  able  to  maintain  her- 
self and  family,  than  a widow  left  pregnant 
for  instance  with  one  child  in  arms,  or  in  a 
state  requiring  still  more  attendance,  may  be 
able  to  maintain  herself  and  that  one? 

Doubts  remain  with  regard  to  the  import 
that  are  material  to  the  ejfcct.  This  inability 
with  regard  to  the  maintaining  themselves,  is 
it  sulficient  if  it  extend  to  the  supernumerary 
children,  or  must  it  extend  to  all  the  children? 
And  in  either  case  is  it  sufficient  if  it  be  ymr- 
tial,  or  must  it  be  entire? 

2.  As  to  the  quantum  of  the  pension.  Under 
the  existing  system  if  6d.  a-week  (for  example) 
per  child  be  requisite  and  stiff  dent  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  earnings,  O'd.  a-week  may, 
without  any  further  addition,  be  allowed.  Un- 
der this  Bill  Is.  a-week, requisite  or  not  requi- 
site, must,  if  anythiny,  be  allowed.  Shillings 
in  any  number  may  be  allowed,  and  that  more 
than  one  should  in  yeneral,  or  at  leo.Ht  frequent- 
ly, be  allowed,  seems  to  be  intended  : for  that 
less  than  Is.  requisite  or  not  requisite  should 
not  in  any  case  be  allowed  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated. A shilling  a-wcek  is  £2,  12s.  a-year  , 
6d.  a-week  is  £1,  6s. ; ,‘)d.  a-week  is  £1,  19s. ; 
3d.  a-week  is  13s.  Thirty-nine  shillings,  (al- 
most £2  a-year,)  or  even  26s.,  or  oven  13s.  a- 
ycar,  rei>eated  upon  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
children,  amounts  to  no  small  sum.  Granting 
(what  is  a good  deal  to  grant)  that  less  than 
the  shilling  a-week  cannot  in  any  situation,  or 
at  any  aye,  be  made  to  suffice  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  child, — what  cannot  possibly  be 
granted  is,  that  this  deficiency  in  the  amouii- 
of  earnings  cannot  exist  in  the  shape  of  any 
less  sum  than  the  entire  amount  of  the  sum  ii£ 
cessary  for  the  child’s  maintenance.  In  sin 
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ntions  where  money  is  oftener  reckoned  by 
millions  and  thousands  than  by  pounds  and 
shillings,  the  saving  that  might  be  made  upon 
a pitiful  shilling  a-week  is  apt  to  appear  as 
nothing  ; but  where  a penny  comes  so  often 
to  be  repeated,  an  error  to  the  amount  of  a 
few  pence  in  this  low  pension-list  may  amount 
to  a source  of  profusion  not  only  more  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  but  much  less  warranted  by 
use  as  well  as  much  more  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief, than  even  the  high  pension-list  which  is 
the  object  of  so  much  jealousy  as  well  as  so 
much  envy. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  allowance  presents 
another  topic  of  observation.  The  continuance 
is  to  be  until  the  children  in  question  actually 
“ shall  maintain  thetnselves  by  their  labour 
while  their  earning  anything  will  depend  of 
course  upon  the  head  of  the  family,  who, 
through  wilfulness,  or  negligence,  or  indolence, 
may  keep  the  children  either  in  idleness  or  em- 
ployed in  labour,  which,  however  useful  to  the 
family,  cannot  or  need  not  be  brought  to  ac- 
count in  the  shape  of  a,  fixed  simi  so  long  as  the 
allowance,  excessive  or  moderate,  is  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  maintenance,  it  may  be  said,  will  be  af- 
forded, and  that  in  the  fixed  shape  in  question, 
by  the  wages  which  the  child  will  receive  for 
the  -work  which  the  head  of  the  family  must 
send  the  child  to  perform  at  the  school  of  in- 
dustry on  pain  of  receiving  none  of  the  bene- 
fits  of  the  Act.  It  may  be  so  ; but,  however, 
it  may  be  otherwise.  The  children  may,  some 
or  all  of  them,  be  under  the  age,  (five  years  is 
the  age  at  which  this  schooling  is  to  commence, 
sec.  20.)  In  a thinly-peopled  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  burthen  of  the  school,  with  its  school- 
master and  schoolmistress,  and  tcarehouse  and 
wareJmise-keeper,  will,  if  the  parish  be  single, 
be  by  far  too  heavy  for  it  : if  several  parishes 
are  put  together,  the  school,  put  it  where  you 
will,  by  its  distance  will  be  rendered  inac- 
cessible to  a great  part  of  its  scholars.  The 
pensions  are  to  commence  in  July  next,  (Sec. 
I,  67.)  Not  a school  can  be  begun  to  be  built 
till  at  the  end  of  a chain  of  administrative  ope- 
rations, such  as  in  known  instances  has  taken 
up  years,  and  of  which  the  first  link  cannot  take 
place  till  after  Michaelmas,  (Sec.  10,)  and  it 
is  in  aid  of  the  “fund  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,”  and  not  in  aid  of  this  pension-fund, 
that  the  earnings,  whenever  they  do  take  place, 
are  after  all  to  be  ai)plied. 

A circumstance  that  renders  the  danger  the 
more  formidable  is,  that  the  two  currents  of 
profusion,  the  allowance  on  the  score  of  extra 
children,  and  the  allowance  on  the  score  of 
s-upplemental  wages,  may,  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  mingle  together,  and  flow 
with  united  force.  First  comes  the  pay  of  the 
idler,  made  up  to  an  equality  with  the  earnings 
of  the  industrious ; then  come  the  extra  chil- 
dren of  the  idler  to  be  put  in  whatsoever  num- 
ber upon  the  pension-list. 

“ Regard”  (it  is  provided)  shall  be  “ had  to  the 


earnings  of  the  family.”  Regard  (it  is  pro- 
vided) shall  be  had  to  the  allowance  from  a 
fund,  not  named,  but  which  appears  to  be  what 
I call  the  superannuation  fund  ; but  of  any 
“ regard  %chich  may  be  had  ” to  any  such  allow- 
ance as  that  on  the  score  of  extra  children,  no 
mention  is  to  be  found.  No  deduction  is, 
therefore,  intended  to  be  made  on  any  such 
score. 

The  over-narrowness  of  the  provision  with 
reference  to  its  evident  object,  the  scantiness  of 
it  in  a particular  point  of  view,  comes  now  to 
be  considered.  To  characterize  the  head  of  a 
family  on  whose  labour  the  subsistence  of  the 
family  is  considered  as  depending,  “father”  if  of 
the  male  sex,  “widow”  if  of  the  female,  are  tlie 
only  terms  employed.  But  there  are  other  re- 
lations which  are  either  charged  by  late,  or  at 
least  apt  to  be  engaged  by  shame  or  affection  in 
the  maintenance,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  infant  or  other  helpless  re- 
latives. Within  this  sphere  of  duty,  perfect  or 
imperfect,  (for  I will  not  plunge  into  discus- 
sions of  positive  law  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  line,)  grandfather  and  grandmother,  brother 
and  sister,  uncle  and  aunt,  may  at  any  rate  be 
considered  as  comprised.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  the  matter  be  considered,  if  the  claims 
of  the  two  relations  are  to  be  regarded 

as  strong  enough  with  reference  to  the  intended 
bounty,  those  of  the  six  relations  not  specified 
present  themselves  as  still  stronger. 

In  the  instance  of  these  comparatively  dis- 
tant relatives,  if  bound  by  law,  the  burthen  of 
*he  obligation,  unaccompanied  as  it  is  in  their 
case  with  those  matrimonial  comforts  which 
constitute  the  equivalent  for  parental  bur- 
thens, is  so  much  the  harder ; if  not  bound,  the 
act  of  taking  up  the  burthen  is  so  much  tlie 
more  meritorious,  and  stands  so  much  tlie  more 
in  need  of  foreign  inducements  to  give  it  birtli. 

To  give  consistency  to  the  provision  by  the 
supply  of  these  omissions  is  a task  which,  though 
certainly  not  impracticable,v!oxi\<i.  be  found  not 
ujiaccompanied  with  difficulty,  and  if  the  expe- 
diency of  the  provision  considered  in  sub^taiu’e 
be  liable  to  doubts,  this  difficulty  will  add /orcu 
to  them.  Complication  is  of  itself  an  evil,  and 
such  an  evil  as  requires  no  inconsiderable  mass 
of  benefit  to  outweigh  it. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

3.  Cow-Money  Clause. 

“ LXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat 
whenever  any  poor  person  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  this  Act,  shall  want  relief  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  his  or  her  family,  and  such  person 
shall  be  possessed  or  can  obtain  possession  of 
land,  or  is  entitled  unto  common  of  pasture 
sufficient  to  maintain  a cow,  or  other  animal 
yielding  profit,  whereby  such  poor  person  by 
care  and  industry  might,  in  addition  to  their 
other  earnings,  acquire  a competence  to  main- 
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ijiin  himself  or  herself,  and  his  or  her  family 
erithout  further  parochial  relief,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace 
hi  the  district,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  management  of  the 
poor  in  such  parish  or  united  parishes  aforesaid, 
and  of  two  of  the  visiters  of  the  district  in  ro- 
tation, certifying  that  such  person  is  of  good 
character,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  an  ad- 
vance ill  money  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in 
the  said  certificate  (and  ivhich  purpose  shall  be 
set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  such  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  management  of  the  said  poor) 
might  tend  to  increase  the  income  of  such  per- 
son, and  thereby  ultimately  tend  to  diminish 
the  parochial  burthens,  and  which  certificate 
shall  be  in  the  form  No.  , in  the  Schedule 
hereunto  annexed.  And  which  justices  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  on  receipt 
of  such  certificate,  and  on  due  consideration, 
to  order  and  direct  the  payment  of  such  money 
in  advance,  as  in  the  judgment  of  such  justices 
will  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  such  cow 
or  other  animal,  or  to  direct  security  to  be 
given  for  the  rent  of  such  land,  and  which 
money  so  to  be  allowed  shall  not  exceed  what 
shall  be  necessary  to  increase  the  income  of 
such  person  by  the  profits  to  arise  therefrom, 
to  the  amount  to  which  such  person  would  be 
entitled  to  relief  for  himself  or  herself,  or  for 
his  or  her  family.” 

I now  come  to  the  cow-money  clause.  The 
ienevolence  which  suggested  this  clause  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  conspicuous  characters  ; 
on  the  question  of  jyolicy,  the  following  obser- 
vations have  presented  themselves. 

Hitherto  the  danger  of  profusion  has  con- 
fined itself  to  income : it  now  threatens  capital. 
In  the  preceding  clauses  the  allowances  autho- 
rized, how  much  soever  too  ample,  continued 
to  be,  as  they  are  under  the  existing  system,  in 
the  first  instance  occasional  only,  at  the  worst 
gradual,  accommodated  as  to  their  rate  of 
efflux  to  the  influx  of  the  fund  from  which  alone 
they  could  be  derived.  Here  capital  is  given 
^under  the  very  name  of  capital,  and  as  a sub- 
stitute to  income.  The  pension  during  plea- 
sure  is  instantly  converted  into  a pension /()»• 
years  or  during  life,  and  that  pension  at  the 
same  instant  bought  out  by  a gross  sum,  leav- 
ing the  demand  for  afresh  pension  to  recur  at 
any  time,  to  be  again  bought  off,  and  so  totics 
quuties.  The  spigot  was  there  opened,  here  the 
bung-hole. 

It  would  be  something  in  the  way  of  secu- 
rity, though  surely  not  much,  if  the  cow  were  but 
safely  lodged  in  the  cow-house  of  the  indigent 
to  whom  the  possession  of  her  is  to  be  an  in- 
exhaustible spring  of  affluence.  But  even  this 
security,  slender  as  it  is,  is  not  provided.  The 
capital  is  to  be  advanced,  not  in  the  shape  of 
the  cow,  but  in  the  shape  of  hard  money,  with 
which  the  object  of  this  extraordinary  bounty 
is  left  perfectly  at  liberty  to  lay  in  a fund 
either  in  milk  or  gin,  according  to  his  taste. 
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The  cow  dies  or  is  stolen,  or  (what  is  much 
more  likely)  is  supposed  to  be  stolen,  being 
clandestinely  sold  to  an  obliging  purchaser  at 
a distance.  What  is  to  be  done  I “ Want  of 
relief  ” vraTvantedihe  first  cow;  the  same  cause 
will  necessitate  a second — limit  who  can  the 
succeeding  series  of  cows ; The  disappearance 
of  the cow  (it  may  be  said)  will  excite 
suspicion;  the  disappearance  of  a second  cow 
will  strengthen  suspicion ; true,  but  upon  a mere 
suspicion  without  proof  will  a family  be  left  to 
starve?  The  utmost  security  then  amounts  to 
this,  that  to  a certain  number  of  successive 
pensions  thus  bought  out  will  succeed  a pensiou 
which  will  not  be  bought  out.* 

By  donations  or  loans  of  this  sort,  made  by 
gentlemen,  of  high  amount  to  deserving  indivi- 
duals, selected  from  such  of  their  tenants  or 
dependants  as  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  comprised  within  the  circle  of  their  notice, 
good  is  said  to  have  been  dene  in  certain  in- 
stances. I make  no  doubt  of  it.  Milk  is  a 
wholesome  as  well  as  pleasant  beverage ; milk 
is  particularly  good  for  children.  Thirty  pounds, 
twenty  pounds,  or  even  ten  pounds,  cannot  but 
form  a very  comfortable  accession  to  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  who  happens  at  the  time 
to  be  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  indigence. 
When  at  his  own  expense  a man  administers 
charity  in  so  large  a mass,  it  would  be  extra- 
ordinary indeed  if  he  did  not  pay  a consider- 
able attention  to  the  propriety  of  the  applica- 
tion of  it  ; and  should  the  object  prove  less  de- 
serving than  was  supposed,  or  the  benefit  less 
permanent  than  was  hoped,  there  is  at  least  no 
immediate  perceptible  harm  done  to  any  assign- 
able individual.  But  while  the  hands  by  which 
the  bounty  is  to  be  dealt  out  remain  in  the 
clouds,  or  were  they  even  lying  upon  the  table, 
it  seems  rather  too  much  to  expect  equal  at- 
tention, or  even  in  general  sufficient  attention, 
when  the  praise  and  the  thanks  are  reaped  by 
the  hands  which  thus  disseminate  the  bounty. 


* The  qtiantum  of  the  capital  thus  to  be  hazarded 
is  no  light  matter.  A friend  of  mine,  who  at  thii 
present  time  happens  to  he  looking  out  for  a cow, 
assures  me  lie  can  hear  of  no  animal  of  that  kind 
to  he  sold  for  less  than  £?>0  that  can  he  depended 
upon  for  giving  milk  sufficient  to  p.ay  forher  keep, 
for  “ yielding  profit,"  to  use  the  expression  in  th« 
Bill.  ' The  ti7)ie,  it  is  true,  is  a dear  one  ; and  the 
place,  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  But  to  this 
purpose,  within  what  may  be  termed  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,  a circle  of  at  le.ast  twenty  miles 
radius  must  surely  be  comprised.  A cow  which 
is  worth  £30  in  the  heart  of  this  southern  division 
of  the  two  united  kingdoms,  can  hardly  be  worth 
less  th.an  £15  at  the  very  furthest  extremity;  be- 
cause a difference  much  less  than  that  of  £15  a- 
head  would,  upon  a very  moderate  number  of  cows, 
abundantly  pay  for  the  e.xpensc  of  driving  them 
up  to  London,  from  even  the  most  distant  p»rts  of 
England.  This  £30  price  (let  us  hope)  will  not 
always  continue  ; but  at  the  most  favourable  sea- 
son, should  it  fall  to  £20,  the  reduction  will  be  full 
as  much,  I fear,  as  can  reasonably  be  expected . 
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while  the  burthen  of  it  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  third  persons. 

Over  and  above  the  general  love  of  popula- 
rity, motives  of  a more  personal  nature  may 
intervene,  and  that  most  naturally  and  fre- 
quently to  no  such  light  amount.  A man  to 
all  appearance  wanting  “ relief”  for  “ him’*... 
“ self”  or  his  “ family,”  and  who  to  all  appear- 
ance “ would  be  enabled  by  the  advance  of 
money  for  purchasing  a cow”  “to  maintain 
him”...“  self”  and  his  “family”  without  fur- 
ther “ parochial  relief,”  may,  besides  being  to 
all  appearance  a very  industrious  and  deserv- 
ing man,  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
rote.  No  matter  what  the  situation,  high  or 
low — parliamentary  or  having  nothing  to  do 
with  parliament,  for  a county,  for  a borough, 
or  for  one  of  those  situations  which  gives  votes 
for  boroughs.  If  he  himself  does  not  possess 
the  vote,  the  father,  or  his  son,  or  his  brother, 
or  the  father  or  brother  of  his  wife  or  sweet- 
heart may,  which  may  come  to  much  the  same 
thing.  To  any  man  thus  circumstanced  (and 
the  multitude  of  men  thus  circumstanced  is 
not  likely  to  be  small)  this  coic-money  clause 
will  be  a matter  of  particular  couveuience.  To 
give  the  value  of  a dinner  to  such  a purpose 
might  be  an  act  of  imprudence  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  expense,  and  as  (experience  has 
shown)  might  be  fatal  to  the  cause.  A bounty 
for  good  votes,  a bounty  to  the  amount  of  £10, 
as  we  have  seen,  or  £20,  or  £30,  might,  under 
favour  of  this  clause,  be  given  with  the  most 
perfect  safety,  and  without  a farthing  expense. 

It  is  the  profusion,  I must  confess,  that 
frightens  me  ; the  topic  of  corruption  I leave 
to  more  brilliant  pens.  Figures  of  arithmetic, 
and  not  of  speech,  are  the  figures  that  govern 
me.  Standing  even  upon  this  frigid  ground,  I 
can  see  no  bounds,  I must  confess,  to  the  ]>ro- 
fusion,  wdiere  the  incentive  remaining  in  full 
force,  the  main  checks,  all  the  checks  which 
preserve  any  tolerable  uniformity  of  operation, 
are  thus  to  be  taken  away. 

Even  the  shape  of  the  bounty  seems  to  my 
unfortunate  apprehension  as  objectionable  as 
the  quantum  of  it.  If  the  £10,  or  the  £20,  or 
the  £30,  mwst  be  given,  I had  rather  have  seen 
the  disposal  of  it  left  altogether  to  the  dispens- 
ing hand  than  clogged  with  the  condition  en- 
forced or  not  enforced  of  converting  it  into  a 
cow. 

1.  A resource  which  is  to  supply  a pennanent 
deficiency  should  be  permanent  as  that  defi- 
ciency. Here  the  deficiency  is  deemed  per- 
manent, since  an  occasional  or  temporary  al- 
lowance is  deemed  inadequate  to  the  supply 
of  it.  The  probable  remainder  of  the  life  of 
a cow,  already  in  a condition  to  yield  an  an- 
nuity in  the  shape  of  milk,  is  limited,  sickness 
and  casualties  apart,  to  about  eight  years, 
after  which  she  may  sell  for  about  half  price. 

2.  A resource  which  is  to  supply  a perma- 
nent deficiency  should  in  the  variations,  if  any, 
to  which  the  amount  of  it  is  subjected  or  ex- 
posed, keep  pace  with  any  variation  in  the  de- 


ficiency, or,  if  that  cannot  be,  should  remain 
constant  and  invariable,  so  as  to  aftbrd  a solid 
ground  of  dependence  without  any  partial, 
much  less  total,  cessation  during  the  period 
that  the  demand  eoiitinues  in  unabated  force. 
But  the  annuity  paid  by  a cow  undergoes 
a necessary  suspension,— frequently  of  four 
mouths’  continuance,  never  of  less  than  two 
months, — average,  (say)  three  months,  or  a 
quarter  of  a year. 

3.  A supply  allotted  as  a resource  to  indi- 
gence should  be  of  a nature  rather  to  strengthen 
by  exercise,  than  to  weaken  by  omission  or  dis- 
use, the  spirit  and  habit  of  industry.  A dairy 
of  cows  would  do  this.  Attendance  upon  a 
shigle  cow  is  a species  of  industry,  if  industry 
it  can  be  called,  which  is,  of  anything  that  can 
bear  that  name,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  idleness. 

4.  In  the  general  account  of  the  national 
wellbeing  nothing  is  gained,  but  a good  dcc.l 
lost,  if  Paul  be  stript  of  as  much  as  is  bestourd 
on  Peter.  Setting  aside  the  accidental  faculty 
of  profiting  by  the  too-little-known  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  husbandry  in  its  highest  and 
freshest  state  of  improvement— to  the  main- 
tenance of  a cow  the  possession  of  land  will 
be  indispensable.  This  land  must  either  be 
land  in  separate  oicnership,  or  land  in  the  state 
of  waste,  and  common  land.  Of  land  in  sepa- 
rate ownershigo  about  three  acres  is  looked  upon 
as  necessary  to  the  constant  maintenance  of  a 
cow.  Those  three  acres,  how  are  they  to  be 
had?  are  they  to  be  bought  and /yirew  along 
with  the  cow?  This  the  clause  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say.  Are  they  to  be  hired,  and  the 
rent  paid,  for  them  ? — not  to  mention  cow-house 
and  dairy,  for  which  articles  shifts  (it  may  be 
said)  will  be  made.  Nor  for  this  neither  does 
the  clause  go  so  far  as  to  make  provision.  The 
cow,  then,  is  to  be  turned  upon  the  common; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  cow  upon  the  common  than 
the  expiration  of  the  annuity  of  at  least  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  five,  six,  or  seven-eightli.s, 
is  certain  and  near  at  hand.  In  the  existing 
state  of  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  hus- 
bandry on  the  other,  it  is  a point  pretty  well 
ascertained, — a common  wUl  afford  airing 
ground  to  a milch  cow,  but  it  will  not  afford 
imintenance.  It  will  keep  the  animal  alive  ; 
but  it  will  not  keep  alive  in  her  the  capacity 
of  yielding  milk  in  a quantity  amounting  to  a 
resource.  While  the  annuity  is  thus  sinking, 
so  is  the  value  of  the  capited  itself.  After  a 
year’s  existence  upon  a common,  a well-fed 
cow  turned  out  in  the  increasing  vigour  of  her 
youth  will  instead  of  gaining  have  lost  in  value. 

But  before  the  cow  was  turned  upon  the 
common  the  common  was  overcharged. 

The  common  which  is  not  already  in  this  state 
it  will  I believe  be  difficult  to  fiud.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  new  mouth  will  not  add  to  the 
quantity  of  the  pasture.  So  much,  therefore, 
as  the  owner  of  this  coxo  gets,  so  much  do  the 
owners  of  other  cows  lose. 

Capital,  therefore,  cannot  be  given  in  this 
shape  without  being  paid  for  at  least  twice  over, 
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(even  laying  out  of  the  question  the  certain 
and  enormous  depreciation  in  value :)  once  by 
the  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  again  by 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  or  rent  charge  thrown 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  amount  of  the  pas- 
ture upon  the  other  commons  : a depreciation 
equal  at  least  to  the  utmost  gain  accruing  to 
the  commons  thus  favoured.  If  £10  then  be 
the  money  paid,  and  £10  be  the  value  of  the 
cow  to  the  individual  on  whom  she  is  bestowed, 
£'20  at  least  would  be  the  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  receiver  of  the  bounty  deducted : — 
£10,  the  cZear  loss  to  the  lehole  community,  the 
receiver  of  the  bounty  included. 

By  donations  in  any  shape  you  may  take  a 
few  favoured  individuals  out  of  the  class  of 
I)Oor,  and  place  them  in  the  class  of  people  of 
easy  circumstances.  But  this,  which  is  only 
the  system  of  monastic  charity  upon  a great 
scale,  giving  the  beef  whole  instead  of  dealing 
it  out  ill  broth,  is  limited  in  its  extent  as  well 
as  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  in  relieving 
present  indigence  sows  the  seed  of  future. 

The  system  to  be  sought  for  is  a system 
which  shall  make  the  supply  of  means  keep 
pace  with  that  of  wants,  and  that  by  a pre- 
established  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  what- 
ever be  the  rapidity  or  anomality  of  the  pro- 
gression. This  problem  has  been  the  object  of 
a good  deal  of  reflection,  embracing  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  relations  and  dependencies,  and 
the  solution  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  effected. 

Consistency  may  be  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. While  the  Bill  with  this  clause  in  it 
for  the  surcharging  of  common  lands  is  depend- 
ing, another  Bill  is  depending,  or  at  least  in 
contemplation,  the  professed  and  sole  object 
of  which  is  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
the  land  thus  circumstanced.  The  principle 
in  the  one  case  is,  that  the  existence  of  land 
in  this  state  is  advantageous  to  the  community; 
in  the  other  case,  that  it  is  disadvantageous. 
An  option  between  these  two  conflicting  mea- 
sures seems  very  requisite  to  be  made. 

The  tendency  of  the  General  Enclosure  Bill 
seems  alike  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
rich  and  poor.  It  does,  perhaps,  without  much 
seeking,  all  that  can  be  done,  of  what  appears 
to  be  sought  to  be  done  by  the  present  Bill.  Its 
most  direct  and  prominent  object  is  the  giving 
facility  to  the  wealthy  towards  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  wealth.  But  at  the  same  instant 
it  effects  with  equal  certainty  an  object  of  still 
higher  amount,  the  raising  of  the  wages  of  la- 
bour in  favour  of  a class  among  the  poor,  and 
that  the  only  one  in  which  the  wages  of  labour 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  many  cases  unavoid- 
ably inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  maintenance. 

I confine  myself  to  the  cow,  because  the  cow 
alone  occupies  the  foreground ; there  are  in- 
deed other  animals  in  the  offscape,  but  the 
species  are  indiscernible,  and  I have  already 
plunged  but  too  deep  into  the  details  of  hus- 
bandry. 

I should  incline  to  the  sow  as  absorbing  less 
capital,  as  giving  more  exercise  to  industry, 
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and  affording  a resource  less  precarious  in  its 
nature.  But  there  are  those  that  will  tell  me 
that  in  the  government  of  the  dairy  swine  are 
dependent  upon  cows  ; nor  will  the  expensive 
beneficence  of  the  author  of  this  clause  content 
itself  with  so  inferior  a resource.  Looking 
beyond  the  sow  I see  everything  or  nothing.  A 
rattle-snake  is  ‘^yielding  pr<ft”  to  the  hand 
that  shows  it,  and  no  common  is  surcharged 
by  it. 

The  resource  presented  by  a lomn  is  a per- 
manent one  : it  may  be  rendered  an  unfluctuat- 
ing one.  A loom  eats  nothing ; is  not  apt  to 
be  sick ; does  not  sink  in  value  by  under-feed- 
ing ; has  no  legs  to  be  driven  away  upon ; and 
is  not  exposed  to  sudden  death.  The  working 
of  one  loom  need  not  hinder  the  working  of 
another. 

A loom  is  but  one  example  of  a machine. 
But  protesting  against  the  donation  of  capital 
in  any  shape,  protesting  against  the  principle, 
I will  not  dive  further  into  the  mode.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

4.  Bdief-Exiension,  or  Opulence-Belwf  Clause. 

“LXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  parochial  re- 
lief, or  the  benefit  of  this  Act  in  any  particular 
before-mentioned,  on  account  of  any  real  estate 
hereinafter-mentioned,  or  on  account  of  any 
visible  property  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
£ in  the  whole,  and  of  the  description 

hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,af  such 
property  shall  consist  of  a tenement  or  cottage 
with  the  appurtenances,  whether  such  person 
shall  hold  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  in  his 
or  her  own  right,  or  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
and  whether  severally  or  as  joint  tenant,  or  as 
tenant  in  common,  or  shall  occupy  any  tene- 
ment or  cottage  with  the  appurtenances,  be- 
longing to  his  or  her  lawful  child  or  children, 
or  the  issue  of  such  child  or  children  being  re- 
spectively part  of  his  or  her  family,  and  whether 
as  guardians  or  otherwise,  of  whatever  value 
the  said  tenement  or  cottage  with  the  appur- 
tenances may  be,  and  also  if  such  property  shall 
consist  of  tools  or  implements  of  trade,  or  house- 
hold furniture,  wearing  apparel,  or  other  neces- 
saries suitable  to  the  condition  of  such  poor 
person,  not  exceeding  in  value  in  the  whole  the 
sum  of  £ , but  that  every  person  in  the 

situation  and  condition  before-mentioned,  and 
not  able  from  other  circumstances  to  maintain 
himself  or  herself,  or  his  or  her  family,  shall  be 

* Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I remember 
seeing  in  Elrasley’s  window,  fresh  imported  from 
Germany,  a book  with  this  title,  “ Means  of  En- 
riching States,"  by  an  Aulic  Counsellor  to  one  of 
the  Margraves.  It  was  seized  with  an  avidity  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  '/Vie 
secret  had  been  tried,  and  had  succeeded.  It  con- 
sisted in  stocking  your  farms  well  with  cows.  But 
the  difficulty  was  to  get  the  cows. 
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ejititlcd  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act  tis  fully  find 
(‘(rbctually  as  if  such  person  was  not  possessed 
of  such  property  as  aforesaid.  ’ 

We  come  now  to  the  relief-extension  clause, 
or  opulence-relief  clsiVLSQ.  In  reading  the  above 
system  of  donations,  a natural,  and  I am  apt 
to  think,  a scarcely  avoidable  supposition  is, 
that  it  is  for  the  indigent,  and  the  indigent  only, 
that  they  could  have  been  intended ; whether 
they  are  confined  to  the  indigent,  whether 
the  field  open  to  them  be  not  so  ample  as  to 
comi^rise  what  in  the  instance  of  people  of  the 
working  class  may  be  styled  opulence  is  a ques- 
tion on  which  it  will  rest  with  the  reader  to 
decide. 

The  proviso  is  “that  no  person  shall  he  ex- 
cluded from  parochial  relief  or  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  Act,  on  account  of  the  possession  of 
any  tenement  or  cottage  with  its  appurtenances, 
whatever  may  be  his  or  her  estate  or  interest 
therein,  or  on  account  of  any  other  visible  pro- 
perty not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  value  of  £30, 
which  shall  consist  either  of  tools  or  implements 
of  trade  or  household  furniture, wearing  apparel, 
ar  other  necessaries  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
such  poor  persons.” 

Under  these  words,  what  seems  tolerably 
clear  is  that  a man  may  be  worth  £30  of  “'ci- 
sible  property,”  (to  say  nothing  of  concealed  or 
nou-apparent  property,)  and  still  come  with  as 
irrecusable  claim  to  the  above  list  of  pensions 
and  donations  as  if  he  had  not  property  to  the 
value  of  a single  farthing.  What  to  myself 
(I  must  confess)  is  not  by  any  means  clear,  is 
to  what  higher  pitch  the  opulence  may  rise 
without  striking  the  proprietor’s  name  out  of 
the  book  of  indigence. 

Let  us  consider  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  not 
exceeding  £30.  A document  naturally  enough 
to  be  wished  for  by  one  who  would  wish  to 
form  a just  estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  clause, 
is  a comparative  statement,  setting  forth  on 
one  hand  the  number  actual  or  probable  of  in- 
dividuals whose  property  rises  to  the  height  of 
this  minimum,  on  the  other  hand  the  number 
of  those  whose  property /a7^s  short  of  it.  Should 
the  indigent  list,  as  thus  defined,  be  found,  as 
I cannot  help  vehemently  suspecting  it  would 
be  found,  to  include  a vast  majority  of  the 
good  people  of  England,  five,  six,  or  seven 
millions  for  example,  the  system  of  home  pro- 
vision, as  thus  explained,  would  be  found  (I 
much  fear)  to  amount  to  a plan  for  throwing 
the  parish  upon  the  parish. 

The  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  mass 
of  national  wealth  is  accMmwZafed  was  (I  doubt) 
not  sufficiently  considered  in  the  formation  of 
this  Bill.  To  judge  by  this  clause  in  particu- 
lar, it  looks  as  if  certain  hypotheses  somewhat 
of  kin  to  the  following  had  been  assumed — ■ 
that  wealth  is  the  gift  of  nature,  not  the  fruit 
of  industry;  that  every  human  creature,  male 
as  well  as  female,  comes  into  the  world  with 
£30  in  its  pocket;  and  that  this  sum  is  what 
it  belongs  to  the  government  to  guarantee  to 


every  man  the  undiminished  posses.sion  of 
against  misfortune  and  imprudence,  as  it  gua- 
rantees to  him  the  possession  of  his  two  arms 
and  his  two  legs  against  the  attacks  of  injury. 

'ri'.e  apprehension  of  doing  undesigned  in- 
justice to  the  intentions  of  the  Bill  is  an  ap- 
prehension that  pursues  me  through  the  whole 
tenor  of  it,  but  really  I know  of  no  means  of 
coming  at  the  intention  of  an  instrument,  un- 
less it  be  through  the  words.  Judging  of  it, 
then,  from  the  words,  £30  is  the  mass  of  pro- 
perty which  every  person  without  e.vception  may 
it  is  supposed  possess,  and  yet  be  in  a state  of 
indigence : in  a state  so  low,  so  much  below 
the  natural  state  of  man,  as  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  continue.  This  minimum,  the  gua- 
rantee we  see  thus  made  of  it,  is  not  confined 
to  families  collectively  taken;  it  is  not  confined 
to  heads  of  families;  it  extends  to  every  human 
being  whatsoever,  having  a family  or  none, 
living  under  the  head  of  a family,  or  living  by 
himself.  A head  of  a family  may  have  his  own 
£30, — £300  may  be  the  amount  of  the  family 
estate,  and  all  the  while  the  family  hanging 
on  the  parish. 

If  consistency  be  an  object  in  legislation,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  compare  this  intended 
pauper  relief  with  the  Pauper  Law  Relief  Act 
of  Geo.  I.,  which  exempts,  or  seeks  to  exempt 
persons,  whose  circumstances  fall  below  a cer- 
tain pitch  of  supposed  indigence,  from  the  sort 
of  general  outlawry  in  which  that  proportion 
of  the  people  stands  involved ; against  which 
the  weight  of  the  expense,  howsoever  heaped 
together,  has  shut  the  doors  of  justice.  Five 
pounds  is  the  sum  assigned  in  that  case,  £30 
(not  to  say  £300)  is  the  sum  assigned  in  the 
present  case  ; according  to  this  proportion  it 
will  be  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  observe 
how  much  easier  a man  will  find  it  to  get 
other  people’s  money  than  his  own,  and  how 
many  there  will  be  in  possession  of  the  former 
faculty,  while  they  stand  excluded  from  the 
latter. 

That  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  under  this 
clause  the  specified  sum  of  £30  is  the  highest 
which  a man  might  retain  of  his  own  while  he 
was  maintained  at  the  charge  of  others,  has 
been  already  hinted  ; and  the  more  closely  the 
clause  is  scrutinized  into,  the  greater  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining  the  real  limit  will  ap- 
pear. 

My  doubt  is,  in  the  first  place,  whether  in 
the  computation  of  the  visible  property  the 
moveable  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  added  to  the  im- 
moveable ; whether  the  words  “ in  the  whole,” 
are  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  “ other  visible 
property,”  or  to  be  extended  to  the  tenement 
or  “ cottage.”  That  they  were  not  meant  to 
extend  to  the  tenement  or  cottage,  and  that 
therefore  a man  may,  without  standing  ex- 
cluded from  any  of  these  bounties,  be  possessed 
of  £30  worth  of  visible  moveable  property  in 
addition  to  the  fee-simple  of  a cottage,  may  be 
thus  argued. 

From  the  word  “ appurtenances,”  it  may  be 
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inferred  that  the  cottage  may  have  more  or 
less  laud  annexed  to  it,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  under  the  coic-moncy  clause,  it 
is  intended  a man  shall  keep  a cow.  But  even 
without  land,  40s.  or  even  50s.  a-year  is  but 
an  ordinary  rent,  but  an  ordinary  annual  value, 
for  a cottage ; and  as  in  the  instance  of  im- 
moveable property,  small  concerns  (coming 
within  the  reach  of  a greater  proportion  of 
purchasers)  are  apt  to  sell  for  more  years’  pur- 
chase than  large  ones,  twenty  years’  purchase 
upon  40s.  a-year,  that  is  £40,  may  be  taken 
Ibr  rather  a low  estimate.  Allow  but  the  £30 
for  the  value  of  the  dwelling,  this  will  not 
leave  a farthing  for  the  furniture,  tools,  clothes, 
and  other  necessaries.  It  does  not  seej’.  » 
accord  Avith  the  vieAvs  manifested  in  this  Bill, 
that  the  property  of  the  cottage  a man  lives 
in,  altogether  unaccompanied  with  any  other 
necessary, should  debar  altogether  from  a share 
in  the  bounty  so  liberally  bestowed,  when  the 
annual  value  of  the  house  is  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  rent  of  the  abodes  of  the  worst  paid 
class  of  labourers. 

But  if  the  value  of  the  cottage  is  not  to  be 
Inchided  in  the  £.30,  it  is  then  to  be  added  to 
the  £30  ; £40  worth  of  immoveable  property 
upon  a low  estimate  may  thus  be  added  to  £30 
of  immoveable  property,  and  the  possessor  not 
excluded  by  this  £70  from  the  right  of  obtain- 
ing cows,  supplemental  wages,  and  pensions, 
on  the  plea  of  indigence. 

The  pursuit  of  the  strict  rules  of  grammar 
might  raise  up  other  difficulties  in  abundance, 
on  the  ground  of  this  single  clause : but  this 
specimen  may  suffice. 

The  more  conspicuous  the  spirit  of  humanity 
that  shines  through  every  clause,  the  more 
sincerely  one  regrets  to  see  it  in  such  straits. 
What  seems  to  have  led  the  author  of  the  Bill 
into  the  difficulty  in  the  present  instance,  is 
the  often  painted,  and  always  melancholy,  pic- 
ture of  an  industrious  family,  reduced  by  blame- 
less misfortune  from  a state  of  comfort  and  in- 
dependence to  a state,  perhaps,  of  confinement, 
at  any  rate  of  WTetched  dependence, from  which 
a small  relief,  if  administered  in  time,  might 
have  rescued  them  ; dependence  on  scanty  and, 
in  point  of  quantity,  precarious  charity,  cou- 
finement  to  the  idleness,  and  discomfort,  and 
ignominy  of  an  ordinary  poor-house, — Come  in 
and  gice  up  your  all,  or  stay  out  and  starve; 
such  is  the  harsh  though  unavoidable  alterna- 
tive presented  by  poor-house  charity  in  the 
existing  state  of  things ; an  alternative  the 
more  excruciating  when  the  all  thus  to  be 
given  up  for  a mess  of  pottage  is  (as  it  some- 
times will  be  found  to  be)  the  sad  remnant  of 
fallen  opulence,  suff.  tent  at  et.v  time  to  place 
its  possessor  above  the  nece.ssity  of  manual 
labour. 

'I'his  is  one  of  the  many  case.s  in  which  com- 
passion is  as  laudable,  as  in  a.  fediiig  heart,  it 
is  unav(  iduble.  But  compa.ssioo  is  one  tii.ng  ; 
relief,  efRcacious  and  uninischievous  relief,  a 
•■■erv  -!.(ferent  thing;  the  one  may  be  u'w-ys 


bestowed  and  in  any  quantity ; the  other  should 
never  be  attempted  to  be  bestowed,  especially 
at  the  expense  of  the  community,  and  upon  .a 
scale  extending  over  the  ichole  community,  till 
.after  the  strictest  and  most  comprehensive  in- 
quiry whether  the  undertaking  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  practicability,  and  whether  the  re- 
moval of  the  evil,  if  possible,  be  not  inseparably 
connected  with  the  iutro<luction  of  still  heavier 
and  more  extensive,  though  less  permanent 
and  immediate,  evils.  We  commiserate  Da- 
rius, we  commiserate  Lear,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  parishes  to  give  kingdoms.  To  banish 
not  only  indigence  but  dependence,  it  would  he 
necessary  to  banish  not  only  misfortune  but 
improvideiic  To  guarantee  to  every  man  a 
suhsistence  ptracticahle  and  practised;  to 
guarantee  to  every  man  the  perpetuity  of  his 
station  in  the  scale  of  opulence  would  be  alto- 
gether impracticable,  the  very  attemptt  mischie- 
vous and  2^orseverence  ruinous. 

What  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
considered  is,  that  betwixt  the  absolute  refusal 
of  relief  and  the  exaction  of  the  absolute  sur- 
render of  permanent  property,  in  return  for 
transient  relief,  there  is  a medium,  Avh.ich  is  the 
I granting  the  relief  to  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
perty on  the  footing  of  a loan.  This  middle 
course,  the  only  feasible  one,  the  only  unper- 
iiicious  one,  is  practicable,  for  it  is  practised. 
A mode  of  practising  it,  and  practising  it  with- 
out expense,  forms  one  leading  feature  of  the 
large- establishment  system  in  the  shape  and 
magnitude  herein-.above  supposed. 

Meantime,  although  it  were  regarded  as  an 
established  point  that  cottages,  any  more  tlian 
kingdoms,  cannot  by  the  hand  of  public  cliavity 
be  secured  against  decline,  let  us  not  conchidc 
that  the  misfortune  is  altogether  beyond  the 
relief  of  remedy.  It  is  in  thi.s  quarter  of  the 
region  of  distress  that  we  may  behold  a part 
of  the  extensive  field  in  which  private  charity, 
as  well  as  domestic  friendship,  may  exercise 
and  feast  itself  without  prejudice  cither  to  in- 
dustry or  justice;  nor  let  it  remain  unheeded 
that  so  long  as  there  is  propriety  or  even  es- 
tablished CHARACTER,  witli  but  a tolerable 
prospect  of  repayment,  if  no  assisting  hand  can 
be  obtained  either  from  domestic  connexion, 
from  neighbourly  intimacy,  from  special  pa- 
tronage, or  from  wide-spreading  though  pri- 
vate charity,  the  presumption,  though  not  ab- 
solutely conclusive,  is  at  any  rate  not  weak, 
not  only  that  extraordinary  merit,  but  that 
ordinary  good  conduct,  lias  been  wanting  ; and 
that  the  pangs  of  falling  prosperty  are  but  the 
just  and  usefal  punishment  of  improbity  or  im- 
providence. 

Tims  stands  the  account  of  the  nrischief,  the 
apprehension  of  which  has  been  excited  by 
the  view  of  the  destined  amendments  to  the 
existing  system  of  out-allowances.  What  pos- 
sible good  can  arise  out  of  those  amendments 
in  any  instance,  1 must  confess  myself  v,ti!>ble 
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to  conceive.  Under  the  existing  system  indi- 
gence does  actually  receive  suck,  and,  taken  in 
the  lump,  at  least  as  muck  relief  as  is  necessary. 
Tlie  plan  of  distribution  remaining  untouched, 
what  was  the  task  that  could  remain  for  these 
amendments  * Either  to  do  nothing,  or  to  ad- 
minister relief  where  it  is  not  necessary. 

Against  the  system  of  out-allowances  (setting 
aside  these  objections  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  industry,  which  have  been  urged  by  way 
of  objection  to  the  system  itself)  the  great  and 
general  complaint,  as  far  as  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  i.s,  not  that  it  is  insufficient, 
but  that  it  should  be  necessary ; that  is,  that 
many  industrious  hands  should  be  continually 
thrown  upon  the  parish,  (as  the  phrase  is,)  who 
ought  (as  certainly  they  ought,  if  possible)  to 
be  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  any  such  degrading  obliga- 
tion. But  the  keeping  them  from  thus  falling 
upon  the  parish  is  what  the  Bill  neither  does, 
nor  so  much  as  professes  to  do.  So  far  from 
it,  as  far  as  it  does  anything,  it  throws  them 
there,  it  throws  them  in  greater  numbers;  it 
throws  them  with  gi’eater  weight.  The  griev- 
ance is  that  the  industrious  poor  should  be 
so  liable  to  be  indigent,  that  the  independent 
hand  should  be  so  liable  to  fall  into  dependence. 
Whether  the  cure  be  possible  is  another  ques- 
tion ; but  be  that  as  it  may  the  Bill  does  not 
attempt  it. 

What  I had  all  along  been  considering  as  a 
point  understood  to  have  been  established,  was 
the  inferiority  of  the  wages  of  husbandry  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  labour.  What 
I had  in  consequence  understood  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  Bill,  as  far  as  out-allotcances 
are  concerned,  was  to  confine  the  bounty  to 
the  class  which  presents  the  title  to  it.  But 
unless  the  benefit  of  the  cow-money  clause  be 
thus  confined,  (which  it  can  only  be  hy  forced 
implication,  for  there  are  no  words  of  limita- 
tion, to  perform  the  office,)  I can  see  no  branch 
of  the  bounty  to  which  working  hands  in  gene- 
ral have  not  a claim  as  irrecusable  as  any  that 
can  be  made  by  this  particular,  though  not 
very  ample  class : all  are  equally  invited,  none 
excepted ; manufacturers,  handicraftsmen,  even 
domestic  servants,  and  others,  the  high  paid 
and  pampered  inhabitants  of  large  to  wns. 

If  necessity  (it  may  be  said)  he  equxtl,  no 
matter  what  the  class.  True,  but  in  any  other 
class  necessity  is  not  equal ; at  the  same  time 
that  in  every  class,  “the  full  rate  or  wages  f 
(whatever  be  the  doss  and  whatever  be  the 
»•«<«,)  the  full  rate  or  wages,  be  the  work  worth 
anything  or  nothing,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
to  every  hand  without  exception,  which  with 
ever  so  little  good-will  or  fruit  will  set  itself 
to  work.  The  bounties  it  provides  are  be- 
stowed (for  anything  that  appears)  not  only 
upon  the  worst  paid  classes,  but  upon  every 
better  paid  class,  up  to  the  best  paid.  And  up- 
on these  the  quantum  of  the  bounty  it  bestows 
is  not  a quantity  limited  by  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary, but  a superfluous  quantity  rising  up 


to  the  height  of  the  highest  pitch  of  superfluity 
which  the  earnings  of  the  best  paid  class  are 
capable  of  furnishing.  It  relieves  them  not  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  necessities,  nor 
according  to  the  quantity  of  relief  they  really 
want,  but  according  to  the  “full  rate  or  wages 
usually  given,” — given  one  knows  not  to  whom, 
unless  to  them;  in  a word,  according  to  the 
means  they  have  had  in  their  hands  of  placing 
themselves  above  the  necessity  and  above  the 
bounty. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

5.  Apprenticeship  Clause, 

“ XL.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
poor  children,  wi\o  shall  at  any  time  have  re- 
ceived employment  under  or  by  virtue  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  obtain  a certificate  of  his  or  her 
good  behaviour  during  the  time  of  such  em- 
ployment from  the  person  or  persons  appointed 
to  the  management  of  the  poor  of  any  parish 
or  united  parishes,  with  the  consent  of  tvv'o  of 
the  visiters  of  the  district  in  rotation,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  guardian  of  the  poor  for  the 
county  or  division,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  put 
out  as  apprentices  or  hired  servants  by  the 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  said  poor,  with  such  rewards  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  by  writing  under  their 
hands,  according  to  the  Form  No.  and 

No.  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed, 

or  to  that  or  the  like  effect ; and  that  every 
male  child  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and 
every  female  child  of  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
or  at  an  earlier  age  if  it  shall  be  thought  fit, 
may  be  bound  apprentice  to  any  I’eputablc 
person  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  taught  any  art, 
trade,  mystery,  or  occupation,  or  any  handi- 
craft business  or  manufacture,  which  they  are 
respectively  fit  for,  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing seven  years,  and  so  that  the  term  of  such 
apprenticeship  shall  not  endure  beyond  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  for  male  children,  and 
of  nineteen  years  for  female  children,  and  in 
any  employment  of  husbandry  for  such  time 
not  less  than  three  years  for  such  child  or 
children  respectively,  and  as  the  major  part 
of  the  persons  hereby  authorized  to  bind  such 
apprentices  shall  think  most  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  such  respective  child  or  children, 
or  until  such  child  or  children  respectively 
shall  attain  the  ages,  if  a male,  of  twenty-one 
years,  or,  being  a female,  of  nineteen  Jears ; 
or  such  persons  respectively  may,  if  they 
shall  think  the  strength  or  capacity  of  any 
male  child  or  children  suited  thereto,  cause 
him  or  them  to  be  employed  and  bound  as  ap- 
prentices in  the  sea  service  for  the  time  and  in 
manner  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  laws 
in  force  for  binding  poor  apprentices  to  the 
sea  service ; and  that  every  writing  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  as  binding  as  an 
indenture  between  the  master,  mistress,  and 
apprentice,  and  the  guardian  of  the  poor  for 
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tlie  connty  or  division  confirming  the  same, 
and  his  successors ; and  shall  iu  all  respects 
have  the  same  effect,  and  operate  as  an  in- 
denture for  apprenticing  poor  children,  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  provide  for  them,  made 
and  executed  in  conformity  to  any  of  the  laws 
now  iu  force  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  en- 
forced in  like  manner  by  the  guardian  of  the 
poor  for  the  county  or  division  for  the  time  be- 
ing, according  to  the  directions  of  this  Act 
herein  given,  with  relation  to  any  property  be- 
longing to  any  parish  iu  such  county  or  divi- 
sion. And  all  and  every  child  or  children,  of 
the  respective  ages  before-mentioned,  or  at  an 
earlier  age  if  it  shall  be  thought  fit,  may  be 
hired  to  any  reputable  householder  or  hus- 
bandman in  Great  Britain  by  such  persons  as 
aforesaid,  with  such  allowance  of  the  visiters 
as  before  is  mentioned,  to  be  domestic  or  menial 
servants  in  husbandry,  housewifery,  or  other- 
wise, for  any  term  not  less  than  one  year,  or 
until  such  child  or  children  shall  respectively 
attain  their  ages,  if  male,  of  twenty-one  years, 
or,  if  a female,  of  nineteen  years,  or  until  mar- 
riage, at  such  competent  rate  of  wages  as  shall 
be  in  that  behalf  agreed  upon  ; and  at  the  end 
or  other  expiration  of  such  hiring,  may  be  taken 
into  employment  in  the  said  school  or  schools 
of  industry,  or  otlierwise,  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  may  be  again  hired  for  such 
term  as  aforesaid,  and  so  from  time  to  time, 
until  they  shall  respectively  arrive  at  such  ages 
as  aforesaid.  And  that,  upon  every  such  bind- 
ing or  hiring  as  aforesaid,  the  persons  joining 
in  such  contracts,  on  the  behalf  of  such  poor 
apprentices  or  servants,  shall  take  care  that 
they  shall  be  sufficiently  clothed  and  main- 
tained according  to  their  respective  wants  and 
condition.s,  and  that  the  wages  (if  any)  to  bo 
paid  to  them  shall  be  paid  to  or  laid  out  for  I 
the  use  and  benefit  of  such  child  or  children : 
aiK.  the  said  person  having  authority  to  join 
in  making  such  contracts  ma}",  with  such  con-  I 
sent  as  aforesaid,  pay  out  of  the  funds  provi- 
ded for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  virtue  of  this 
Act,  or  any  the  laws  uow  in  force,  such  rea- 
sonable fee  or  consideration  for  the  binding 
out  of  such  poor  apprentices  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  ; and  may  also  provide  such 
poor  child  or  children,  so  bound  out  as  appren- 
tices or  hired  as  .servants,  with  such  suitable 
clothing  as  shall  be  necessary,  at  th.e  expense  of 
the  parish  or  imitcd  parishes,  and  as  a reward 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  such  child  or  children 
during  their  .said  employment  in  such  school 
or  schools  of  industry,  or  other  j)laces  afore- 
said, in  n hicli  they  shall  have  been  employed 
before  the  comrnencemeut  of  such  apprentice- 
ship or  hiring  as  aforesaid  ; and  that  such  fee 
or  consideration  so  paid  or  contracted  for,  or 
such  suitable  clothing  so  provided,  shall  not 
be  charged  or  chargeable  with  any  stamp  duty 
whatever.” 

By  this  clause  every  child  of  a certain  de- 
scription is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  be  put  out 
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as  an  apprentice  or  hired  servant,  with  certain 
advantages  not  specified. 

This  clause  being  but  a,  frame,  and  the  pic- 
ture not  hung  up  (but  why  not  hung  up  i)  a 
criticism  on  the  pictui-e  may  appear  chargeable 
with  precipitation. 

Reasoning  under  this  disadvantage,  what 
occurs  to  me  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : — 
In  the  matter  of  apprenticeship,  three  points 
may  be  distinguished ; the  legal  subjection 
during  the  continuance  of  the  relation  thus 
contracted — the  exclusive  privileges  attached 
to  that  relation  by  a particular  law  in  a nume- 
rous class  of  instances — and  the  comparative 
rank  in  life  it  confers  in  a still  more  extensive 
class  of  instances  as  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion of  an  unprivileged  hand  occupied  in  ordi- 
nary labour. 

1.  Of  the  utility  of  the  legal  subordination 
my  conception  is  the  same  with  that  which 
stands  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  bill.  Con- 
ceiving of  it  as  calculated  to  operate  in  a cer- 
tain degree  as  a so^^rce  of  instruction,  and  in  a 
yet  higher  degree  in  the  still  more  important 
function  of  a security  for  good  behaviour,  every 
accession  to  tlie  number  of  the  instances  of  its 
existence  presents  itself  to  me  in  the  shape  of 
a public  benefit. 

2.  As  an  instance  of  the  monopoly  in  trade, 
I know  of  but  one  opinion  relative  to  it — op- 
pression, in  the  instance  of  the  individuals  ex- 
cluded from  the  occupation  thus  engrossed — 
excessive  earnings,  in  the  instance  of  the  par- 
takers of  the  privilege ; whence  the  alternation 
of  penury  with  excessive  plenty  in  a rank  of 
life  where  sensual  excesses  supply  the  demand 
for  occupation  in  a vacant  mind : — enhance- 
ment of  prices  in  every  article  connected  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  monopoly  such  ap- 
pear to  be  the  consequences  to  the  several  par- 
ties interested — to  individuals  excluded,  indi- 
viduals favoured,  and  the  community  at  large. 

3.  As  a source  of  e.xaltation,  so  long  as  the 
superiority  it  confers  is  confined  to  that  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  improvement  and 
augmentation  of  natural  powers,  the  situation 
presents  nothing  but  what  appears  to  be  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  any  such  improve- 
ment—a consequence  beneficial,  perhaps,  in 
some  points  of  view,  pernicious  in  none:  but 
so  far  from  being  either  necessary  or  useful,  it 
seems  pernicious,  to  wit,  on  the  accounts  just 
mentioned,  if  in  any  respect  it  be  the  result  of 
coercive  law.  But  this  property  i.s  what  may 
be  attributed  to  it  iu  either  of  two  cases  ; if  a 
man  be  excluded  from  the  situation  by  a direct 
prohibition  to  engage  in  it,  or  if  public  money 
be  employed  to  pay  a man  for  helping  a boy  to 
get  into  it;  in  the  one  case  the  coercion  takes 
the  shape  of  restraint,  in  the  other  case  of 
compulsion ; in  the  one  case  the  monopoly  is 
a direct  one,  in  the  other  case  an  indirect  one, 
produced  by  an  addition  made  to  the  general 
mass  of  taxes. 

Considered  as  confined  to  the  lowest,  that 
is,  the  lowest  paid  class  of  working  hands,  1 
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8ce  an  uncertain  clianec  of  improvement,  in 
point  of  morality,  to  he  bought  at  a certain 
expense.  1 am  not  (lisposed  to  underrate  mO" 
rality,  but  in  tlie  prc.sent  instance  I am  not 
able  to  obtain  uliat  to  me  appears  a requisite 
assurance  that  the  chance  purchased  •will  be 
worth  the  price.  In  the  instance  of  each  ap- 
prentice thus  taken  in  consi<leratiou  of  so  much 
I)ublic  money,  I want  sufficient  means  of  assur- 
ing myself  in  relation  to  both  of  two  points ; 
that  an  apprentice  would  not  have  been  taken 
without  the  money,  and  that  the  portion  of 
morality  paid  for  by  the  money  will  be  worth 
it.  In  the  first  case,  the  business  seems  ex- 
posed to  the  following  dilemma : if  the  fee  be 
small,  it  will  not  bo  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  ; 
it  will  produce  no  more  apprenticeships  than 
would  have  been  produced  without  it : if  it  be 
large,  it  opens  a proportionably  wide  door  to 
profusion  and  abuse.  In  the  second  case,  the 
fee,  large  or  small,  holds  out  to  improper  hands 
a temptation,  which  without  it  does  not  exist, 
lie  who  takes  the  apprentice  Avithont  money 
can  propose  to  himself  no  other  advantage 
than  what  is  to  be  deiaved  from  the  service  ; 
and  thence  the  instruction,  employment,  and 
morality  of  the  apprentice.  He  who  takes  the 
apprentice  with  and  for  money,  may  have  em- 
ployment for  the  money  without  having  any 
for  the  apprentice. 

All  this  while,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  there 
are  existing  laws  under  which  the  taking  of 
apprentices,  in  the  employment  in  question, 
■without  money,  is  compellable,  and  which  are 
more  or  less  enforced.  Hence  a source  of  com- 
plaint and  jealousy  and  injustice,  real  or  ima- 
gined, while  one  man  in  a paidsh  is  compelled 
to  do  for  nothing  that  which  another  man  is 
paid  for. 

Under  these  doubts,  though  really  they  are 
but  doubts,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
purchase,  the  vis  iiiertice  would,  I think,  if  it 
depended  on  me,  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mo- 
ney in  my  pocket,  especially  Avhile  there  are 
so  many  purchases  to  be  made  avith  it,  the 
value  of  which  is  beyond  doubt ; among  which 
the  purcliase  of  so  much  security  in  respect  of 
property,  as  is  constituted  by  the  leaving  the 
money  iu  the  ]>ockets  of  the  contributors,  ought 
not  to  bo  forgotten. 

■T.)  judge  of  the  clear  benefit  resulting  from  1 
this  or  that  a.ppiication  of  a sum  of  money, 
compare  the  gross  benefit  with  tlie  mischief  of 
the  most  mischievous  tax — for  instance,  the 
taxes  operating  in  prohibition  of  justice.  This 
test  I consider  as  a principle  iu  finance,  and  it 
is,  for  aught  I know,  a new  one  : — of  the  ex- 
penditure that  will  abide  it,  the  utility  ought, 
it  should  seem,  to  st:^.nd  pretty  clear  of  doubt. 

If  the  occupations  into  which  it  is  proposed 
to  force  hands  by  public  money  be  of  the  high 
paid  class,  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  the 
provision  presents  itself  under  a different  shape. 
If  tlie  individual  thus  forced  into  apprentice- 
ship in  this  class  by  dint  of  the  fee  be  one  more 
than  would  have  existed  in  the  class  wifiout 


the  fee,  tliis  addition,  as  far  as  its  influence  ex- 
tends, goes  to  the  reduction  of  the  monopoly, 
and  tends  accordingly,  though  in  a microscopic 
degree,  to  the  diminution  of  the  mischiefs  of 
it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  no  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  sharers  iu  the  monopoly, 
but  only  occupies  the  place  of  some  other  indi- 
vidual, who,  but  for  the  fee  would  have  occu- 
pied it,  then  no  effect  is  produced,  but  the 
tlirowing  away  of  so  much  money. 

Reasons  for  ai>prehending  that  the  addition 
upon  the  whole  may  he  rather  apparent  than 
real,  are  not  Avanting.  This  expedient  for  forc- 
ing hands  into  the  class  of  employment  iu  qne.s- 
tioii  has  no  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  employment  iu  the  species  of  eini>loymcnls 
belonging  to  that  class ; its  real  tendency  is  of 
the  oiAposite  kind,  to  scud  hands  to  the  em- 
ployment, not  employment  to  the  hands.  But 
vicAA'ing  the  Avholc  mass  of  employment,  of  the 
species  in  question,  in  the  lump,  Avhile  the  de- 
mand for  the  Avork — for  the  produce  of  the 
employment — is  not  increased,  no  fresh  hand 
can  be  forced  into  tlie  employment  in  question 
without  forcibly  keeping  some  other  out  of  it. 
Tlie  individual  AA-lio  would  thus  have  been  kept 
out,  iu  any  instance,  by  force  of  the  bounty — 
the  individual  avIio  but  for  this  bounty  Avould 
liaA'e  been  receiA'ed  into  this  extra  paid  and 
superior  class — is  more  likely  to  be  one  be- 
longing to  that  same  class  than  one  belonging 
to  the  inferior  class.  For  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed Avhy  the  siqierior  class  should  not  in  the 
way  of  natural  inci’ease  be  as  cajiable  of  keep- 
ing up  its  numbers  as  the  inferior  class ; and 
the  offspring  of  the  superior  class  has  better 
opportunity  of  an  introduction  into  his  oavii 
superior  class  than  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  share 
of  a member  of  the  inferior  class. 

If  this  then  be  the  case,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  as  often  as  the  child  of  the  labourer  or 
impoverished  tradesman  thus  gets  a lift,  the 
cousequeiicc  is,  that  some  other  child  of  a 
tradesman,  by  finding  tlie  coiiditiou  of  the 
tradesman  shut  against  him,  must  receiA'e  a 
fall. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  pleading  in  fa- 
vour of  any  forced  system  of  casts  ; all  I con- 
tend for  is  a system  of  equal  and  uiiexpeiisive 
liberty.  Where  no  partitions  are  set  up  or 
i kept  up  by  the  hand  of  laAV,  good  fortune  and 
merit  on  the  one  hand,  ill  fortune  and  impro- 
vidence on  the  other,  Avill  keeiA  up  every  de- 
gree of  mixture  Avhich  the  interests  of  hope 
i and  industry  can  require. 

Tlie  conclusion  seems  to  he,  that  in  thi.s  in- 
stance, as  iu  the  other,  no  advantage  is  near 
so  certain  as  the  expense. 

If  (he  bargain, — natural  ad\’antages  and 
honnly  taken  together — be  vAmrth  making,  caiy 
didate.s  for  a share  in  it  are  not  likely  oii  ei- 
ther part — on  the  part  of  master  or  appien- 
tice — to  be  Avanting.  The  individuals  it  lies 
open  to  are  “ every  child  Av'r.o  shall  at  any  time 
have  received  employment  ’ by  vdrtne  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  obtain  a certtficate  of  his  or  her 
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good  behaviour  during  the  time  of  such  em- 
ployment, according  to  the  form,  No.  ( ) in 

tlie  .schedule  annexed.”  If  then  £5,  for  ex- 
ample, be  the  apprentice  fee,  £5  may  be  the 
pice  of  a day’s  service.  While  a patron  exists 
in  'vvho.se  judgment  a douceur  of  this  kind, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  it,  may  be 
worth  the  acceptance  of  an  obsequious  client, 
howsoever  it  be  with  other  manufactures,  the 
manufacture  of  apprentices  need  not  stagnate. 
Whether  an  article  of  this  sort  be  ■worth  throw- 
ing into  any  such  fund  as  the  election  fund,  is 
a (iue.stioii  that  must  wait  its  answer  till  the 
picture  above  spoken  of  has  been  inserted  into 
its  as  yet  vacant  frame. 

'riic  facility  thus  provided  might  have  been 
regarded  and  intended  in  either  of  two  lights : 
in  the  light  of  a distinction  or  reward,  or  in 
the  light  of  a general  benefit.  In  either  case 
it  may  have  been  regarded  as  an  instrument  of 
morality^,  though  exercising  its  operation  at  a 
different  iveriod  in  the  two  cases : in  the  one 
case,  at  the  period  previous  to  the  appi’entice- 
coutract,  acting  upon  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  quality  of  candidates  for  the  advantage  ; 
in  the  other  case,  at  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  formation  of  the  contract,  acting  upon  them 
in  the  quality  of  persons  subject  to  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  contract. 

ill  which  of  these  two  lights  it  was  consi- 
dered is  what  I do  not  clearly  see : the  ques- 
tion is  not  altogether  immaterial : for  the  pur- 
poses do  not  exactly  harmonize,  at  least  in  the 
quantity  of  expense  they  call,  for  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  ; in  the  one  way  the 
magnitmle  of  the  benefit  is  in  the  direct  ratio, 
in  the  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
bers on  whom  it  is  conferred.  The  facility  of 
admission  being  so  great,  the  attainment  of  the 
advantage  being  so  easy,  it  follows  that  unless 
the  facility  were  the  result  of  inadvertence,  the 
direct  general  benefit  rather  than  the  indirect 
one  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  character  of  a reward,  was  the  ob- 
ject principally  in  view ; for  the  certificate  of 
general  good  behaviour  being  a matter  of 
course,  unle.ss  where  some  very  flagrant  and 
special  instance  of  ill-behaviour  can  be  proved, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  drawing  any 
other  than  an  accidental  line. 

Tlio  difference  between  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney that  may  be  requisite  in  the  two  cases  is 
such  as  may  render  this  point,  minute  as  it 
may  seem,  worth  settling.  Call  the  average 
number  of  pari.slies  in  an  union  five  ; this  for 
the  10,000  pari.slies  in  Engl.and  (Wales  includ- 
ed) makc.s  2000  unions.  Aumial  average  num- 
ber of  boy.s  and  girls  capable  of  being  put  out 
apprentices  in  each  union,  suppose  ten,  20,000 
in  the  ^vhole.  Annual  total  amount  of  a)jpren- 
tice-fee.s  at  £.5,  ,£100,000;  at  £10,  £200,000. 

Suppose  distinction  and  reward  to  be  the 
object  rather  than  immediate  and  universal 
benefit,  then  instead  of  the  five,  one  appren- 
ticeship for  each  five  in  the  course  of  the  year 
will  (let  U.S  say)  suffice:  in  this  way  the  ex- 


peiise  would  he  reduced  from  the  £100,000,  or 
the  £200,000  to  £20,000  or  £40,000. 

The  refusal  of  the  certificate  will  be  a stig- 
ma : fewer  or  more,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
individuals  thus  stigmatized?  Who  will  give 
them  employment  ? Who  will  have  anything  to 
do  with  them  that  can  help  it  ? They  who  have 
been  tlius  pronounced  unfit  either  for  appreii- 
ticesliij>  or  service  ? Those  for  whose  good  be- 
haviour security  is  most  wanted,  these  are 
they  in  whose  instances  the  security  is  refused. 
Once  more,  what  should  we  say  to  that  phar- 
macopivia  which,  for  those  who  are  in  good 
health,  should  provide  mmim  potahUe,  and 
other  expensive  drugs  ; hut  for  those  who  are 
sick,  nothing?  whether  found  sick,  or  made 
sick  by  it  as  here. 

The  consideration.s  thus  brought  under  re- 
view will  be  apt  to  appear  minute  and  some- 
what vague ; but  that  the  utility  of  a provi.sion 
•liould  turn  upon  considerations  to  which  those 
epithets  are  applicable,  and  that  too  a provi- 
sion by  which  public  money  is  scattered  with- 
j out  being  weighed  or  counted, — is  not  that  a 
circumstance  sufficient  of  itself  to  present  the 
provision  in  a questionable  shape  ? 

Is  the  supposition  above  made  of  the  ten 
apprenliceable  youths  per  union  to  bo  regarded 
as  a reasonable  one  ? This  is  but  one  out  of  a 
multitude  of  arithmetical  questions  all  equally 
pertinent,  which  may  have  presented  them- 
selves ill  crowds  under  this  as  well  as  every 
other  of  the  clauses  touched  upon.  For  all 
such  questions,  I must  confess  myself  to  have 
but  one  answer — utter  ignorance.  The  blame, 
however,  if  I may  venture  to  say  as  much,  lies 
not  with  this  humble  comment,  but  with  the 
text,  which,  while  heaping  up  so  immense  a 
mass  of  bounty,  knows  nothing  of  the  num- 
bers of  those  by  the  number  of  which  that 
bounty  is  to  be  multiplied,  nor  consequently  of 
the  expense. 
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The  grant  of  this  indulgence  is  limited,  it  is 
true,  to  the  case  of  a man’s  being  “ a person 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,”  but  how 
this  point  is  to  be  ascertained  is  a matter  which 
I am  lunch  inclined  to  believe  will  be  found 
beyond  the  comprelien.sion  of  those  who  are  to 
judge — it  most  certainly  is  beyond  mine — ami, 
in  the  meantime,  the  family  must  not  be  left 
to  starve. 

But  for  all  those  bounties  a fund,  it  may  be 
said,  is  provided,  and  that  an  ample  one,  tlic 
, fund  arising  from  the  whole  stock  of  as  yet  mi- 
‘ employed  ability,  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
, turned  to  use. 

To  this  1 feel  myself  compelled  to  make  two 
answers:  one  is,  that  I doubt  the  real  produce 
of  thi.s  stock  when  put  in  motion  will  tnru  out 
to  be  little  or  nothing,  to  say  no  wor.se ; an- 
other is,  that,  be  it  ultimately  what  it  may,  it 
caiiuot  for  a long  time  be  in  readiness  to  hon- 
our the  draft.s  thus  largely  made  upon  it. 
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On  the  first  of  these  points  I shall  have  oc- 
casion to  touch  separately;  the  other  is  more 
particularly  to  the  purpose  here. 

The  impediments  to  the  union  of  profit  "with 
relief-employmeutj  and  thence  all  profit  to  he 
drawn  from  employment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
relief  and  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  on 
the  other,  are  these : — 

1st.  That  the  distribution  of  the  bountie.s  is 
to  commence  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  Act,  viz.  on  the  10th  of  July  in  the  present 
year.  13  ut,  by  section  10,  it  is  not  till  after 
the  29th  September  following  that  the  first 
link  in  the  long  and  complicated  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  on  which  the  commencement  of 
the  means  of  employment  is  to  depend,  can  be 
begun  upon ; a w'ork  which,  where  it  finds 
wiHingness  on  the  part  of  the  great  variety  of 
persons  whose  co-operation  is  necessary,  can 
scarcely  do  otherwise  than  take  up  years;  and 
which  in  those  districts  in  which  there  is  an^ 
want  of  such  necessary  co-operation  will,  so 
long  as  such  want  continues,  not  be  begun  up- 
on at  all. 

Meantime  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  is 
running  on  full  swing,  for  immediately  “from 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act”  as 
aforesaid,  it  begins  as  soon  as  “any  father”  is 
“entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof  according  to 
tlie  provisions  liereinafter-mentioned.” 

For  the  purpose  of  entitling  a man  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  there  is  nothing  anywhere 
specified,  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Act,  unless  it  be  the  qualification  of  wanting 
relief,  the  qualification  spoken  of  in  the  IGth 
section ; nor  yet  to  disentitle  a man,  but  the 
act  of  refusing  employment  or  instruction,  the 
disqualification  specified  in  section  21.  On 
such  refusal  a man  is  made  to  stand  precluded 
not  only  from  the  “ benefit  of  the  Act in 
short,  not  at  all  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act  by 
name,  but  from  relief  itself,  from  every  species 
and  degree  of  relief  whatever. 

But  till  a man  has  made  the  refusal  in  ques- 
tion the  disqualification  does  not  take  place, 
and  till  tender  shall  have  been  made  refusal 
cannot  have  taken  place.  But  tender  of  em- 
ployment cannot  be  made  till  the  means  of 
employment  exist ; that  is,  till  the  establish- 
ment for  affording  employment  has  been  set 
upon  its  legs.  The  only  assignable  disqualifi- 
cation then  cannot  take  place  in  any  district 
till  nobody  can  say  when,  while  the  only  as- 
signable qualification,the  wanting  relief,  exists 
in  itself  already,  and  exists  in  the  shape  of  a 
qualification  under  the  Act,  as  soon  as  the  Act 
itself  comes  into  existence — that  is,  on  the  10th 
of  July  next. 

Another  circumstance  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  coincidence  between  disbursement  and 
supply  is  the  impracticability  of  performing  the 
condition  on  which  the  bounties  are  made  to 
depend,  viz.  the  acceptance  of  the  instruction 
and  employment,  an  impracticability  that  will 
be  found  to  take  place  in  many  cases.  That 
the  children  are  not  to  be  lodged  in  the  schools 


in  which  they  are  to  woi-k  seems  pretty  clear  ; 
that  the  adults  are  to  be  lodged  in  any  such 
common  dwelling  does  not  appear.  The  dis- 
tricts, though  not  upon  anything  like  what  I 
have  termed  the  large-establishment  scale,  will, 
so  it  seems,  consist  of  a considerable  number 
of  pari.shcs  laid  together.  The  greater  the 
number  of  parishes  that  may  come  to  be  laid 
together,  the  greater  the  distance  between  the 
school  wheresoever  situated,  and  the  houses  of 
the  greate.?t  part  of  the  number  of  the  scholars, 
who  are  to  be  of  all  ages  from  five  years  up- 
wards. Here  then  comes  a sort  of  dilemma. 

If  the  district  is  small,  the  expenses  neces- 
sitated by  those  parts  of  the  establishment,  of 
which  the  expense  is  incapable  of  diminution, 
will  be  so  great  as  to  cut  out  every  possible 
profit  that  could  be  made  out  of  the  earnings 
of  so  small  a number  of  working  hands.  If 
the  district  is  large,  whether  from  the  propor- 
tion of  the  time  consumed  on  the  journey  to 
and  fro,  or  from  inability  to  perform  it,  or  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  managers 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  it,  the  labour  of 
a great  part  of  the  intended  scholars  will  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  being  collected. 

The  exclusion  thus  put  by  di.stance  in  the 
instance  of  infancy  is  co-extensive,  it  is  evi- 
dent, with  the  inability,  whatever  be  the  source. 

But  wherever  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tion meant  to  be  annexed  to  the  receipt  of  the 
bounty  is  or  is  deemed  impracticable,  and  that 
without  any  supposed  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
intended  object  of  the  bounty,  the  condition 
sinks  of  course,  and  the  bounty  stands  alone. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  topics  of  so 
much  more  weight,  a hint  of  this  topic  will 
probably  be  deemed  sufficient ; to  follow  it  up 
and  apply  it  in  the  way  of  calculation  would 
be  matter  of  .some  difficulty,  and  occupy  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  it  here. 

A third  reason  is,  that  from  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment a large  proportion  of  the  hands  iiimst  be 
fully  paid,  while  their  work  is  worth  nothing, 
so  far  from  being  worth  enough  to  pay  for  its 
own  charges.  The  mode  of  payment  prescrib- 
ed, and  prescribed  without  limitation  or  e.x- 
ception,  is  payment  by  the  piece.  I do  not 
say  that  this  is  not  the  best  mode  of  payment 
ill  many  instances,  perhaps  in  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  instances;  but  in  some  instances 
it  is  impracticable,  because  the  degree  of  ad- 
vance made  in  quantity  of  work  done  is  un- 
susceptible of  mensuration  ; in  other  instances 
it  is  apt  to  be  disadvantageous,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  goodness  and 
quality  of  what  is  done,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  quality  will  be 
the  certainty  of  bad  work ; and  work  may  in 
many  instances  be  so  bad,  as  not  only  to  afford 
no  profit  but  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rials. But  in  all  instances  there  will  be  a cer- 
tain period,  the  period  of  instruction,  during 
which,  with  all  imaginable  diligence  and  hon- 
esty on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  the  work  will 
be  worth  nothing.  But  while  the  work  is  ac- 
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luiring  it's  value  the  workman  must  live,  and 
will  be  made  to  live.  Accordingly,  by  section 
19,  if  “ the  sum  allotted  for  the  support  and 
maintenance”  of  the  family,  -w^hether  under  the 
name  of  wages,  earnings,  or  allowances,  proves 
deficient,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up.  Pay- 
ment by  time,  instead  of  the  piece,  will  then 
take  place  in  the  first  instance  through  neces- 
sity, and,  having  taken  root,  the  interest  which 
idleness  will  give  a man  in  its  continuance  will 
render  it  not  very  easy  to  eradicate.  I do  not 
dispute  but  that  it  may  in  most  instances  be 
eradicated  under  a proper  system  of  regula- 
tions and  inducements  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  case  ; all  I mean  is,  that  I see  no  great 
prob.ibility  of  the  growth  of  any  such  good 
economy,  under  the  auspices  or  rather  the  rod 
of  a system  of  legislation,  which  after  enacting 
that,  pr.acticable  or  not  practicable,  the  work- 
ing hands,  that  they  may  do  so  much  the  more 
work,  .shall  be  paid  according  to  what  they  do, 
enacts,  in  the  same  breath,  that  they  shall  go 
on  for  an  indefinite  time,  receiving  whatsoever 
may  be  thought  proper  to  allow  them  under 
the  name  of  maintenance,  although  what  they 
do  shall  continue  to  be  worth  nothing ; and 
this  without  so  much  as  the  inconvenience  of 
quitting  their  own  homes. 

Had  the  application  been  left  to  Individual 
discretion,  a hint,  coming  from  so  high  a quar- 
ter, might  as  a hint  have  been  of  no  small  use ; 
but  the  precept  being  thus  peremptory  and  un- 
bending, its  tendency  would  rather  be  to  bring 
the  principle  into  discredit  than  to  promote 
the  use  of  it. 


Tlsaaij  on  the  qucMion,- — Who  are  the  q^ersons 

for  irhom  the  sererat  boaiities  provided  by  this 

Bill  are  intended! 

Wl)en  a system  of  bounties  so  various  in  its 
appearance,  so  vast  in  its  magnitude,  and  in 
its  apparent  burthensomeness  to  the  public  so 
formidable,  is  provided,  a natural  question  is. 
Who  arc  the  persons  destined  to  partake  of  it? 
The  answer  I must  confess  myself  unable  to  give : 
had  I been  able,  it  is  the  answer  I should  have 
given,  not  this  essay,  or,  rather,  as  the  ques- 
tion would  have  been  needless,  the  que.stion 
would  not  have  been  st.arted. 

“ The  benefit  of  the  Act the  word  benejit, 
as  employed  with  reference  either  to  the  Act 
in  general,  or  to  some  part  of  its  contents,  oc- 
curs either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  num- 
ber in  nine  sections:  in  five  of  them  (1,  2,  3, 
19,20)  in  the  singular;  on  which  five  occa- 
sions such  of  the  effects  of  the  Act  as  are  con- 
sidered as  being  of  a beneficial  nature  are  con- 
sidei'cd  as  comprising  one  entire  undistributed, 
undiversified  mass  of  benefit:  in  two  others  in 
the  plural  (sections  4,  17) ; and  in  the  two  re- 
maining ones  the  benefits  spoken  of  are  spoken 
of  as  resulting  from  particular  provisions  there- 
in mentioned,  and  not  as  resulting  from  the 
entire  body  of  the  Act.  In  neither  of  the.se 
two  sections,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  the 
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benefit  of  the  Act.  The  first  time  the  phrase 
occurs,  which  is  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
Act,  a sort  of  promise  is  made  to  give  the 
elucidation  here  sought : “ Any  father  entitled 
to  the  benefit  thereof,”  viz.  of  this  Act,  “accord- 
ingtotheprovisionsh-ereinafter  mentioned.”  The 
accomplishment  of  this  promise,  if  it  be  one, 
is  unfortunately  forgotten.  Provisions  there 
are  enough  which  speak  of  this  benefit,  which 
allude  to  it,  which,  like  this  provision,  speak 
of  it  as  indicated,  but  there  are  none  that  in- 
dicate it. 

Had  the  task  been  mine,  having  settled  with 
myself  who  the  persons  were  whom  it  was  my 
view  to  benefit,  my  first  care  I must  confess 
would  have  been  either  to  have  found  or  to 
have  made  for  them  a name.  This  name,  and 
no  other,  is  the  name  I shonld  have  called 
them  by  as  often  as  occasion  recurred  for  speak- 
ing of  them. 

Having  fixed  a name  for  them,  little  should 
I think  of  discarding  that  name  for  any  cir- 
cumlocution, much  less  a circumlocution  so 
enigmatical  as  that  contained  in  the  words, 
“ the  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
Act :”  a designation  of  this  sort  may  be  plea- 
sant in  a riddle  ; but,  whether  pleasant  or  no, 
is  certainly  not  profitable  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  it  seemed  to  me  a fit  occasion  for  a rid- 
dle, I should,  at  any  rate,  think  it  incumbent 
I on  me  to  give  the  key  to  it ; and,  how  little 
soever  conformable  it  be  to  the  usage  of  rid- 
dles, I would  give  the  key  along  with  the  rid- 
dle in  the  first  instance.  I would  say,  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act  are  such 
and  such  persons.  But  it  is  evident  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  say,  simply,  such  and 
such  persons  at  once,  leaving  the  benefit  to 
speak  for  itself.  To  state  who  the  persons  are 
who  are  intended  to  be  bound  by  an  Act  is 
matter  of  necessity — of  equal  necessity  and 
facility,  because  when  new  obligations  are 
meant  to  be  imposed,  if  nobody  is  bound  by 
them,  nothing  is  done.  But  to  state  and  dis- 
criminate who  the  parties  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it  arc,  is,  perhaps,  never  a necessary 
task,  and  would  seldom  be  found  an  altogether 
easy  one.  The  very  existence  of  benefit  in  any 
shape  may  be  problematical ; and,  supposing 
it  ever  so  undisputed,  the  wider  it  is  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  more  pi'egnaut  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  moi'e  difficult  it  is  to  trace.  Should 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  prove  such  as  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  authors  of  it  has  been  expect- 
ing to  see,  and  such  as  the  author  of  this  essay 
on  it  would  mo.st  sincerely  wish  to  see  result 
from  it,  the  more  rich  the  benefit,  the  more 
difficult  to  discriminate.  Of  this  Act  it  might 
truly  be  said  as  is  said  by  the  poet  of,  I forget 
what  else, — 

i5?que  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  seque, 

jEqiic  neglcctuni  pucris  senibusque  nocebit. 

So  diver.sified,  so  extensive,  so  lasting,  so  pro- 
lific, the  benefit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
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whetlipr  ricli  or  poor,  old  or  young,  cnjojed 
the  largest  sliaro  of  it. 

But  little  as  it  seems  necessary  in  the  text 
of  an  Act  to  make  mention  of  its  benefits,  what 
seems  indispensably  necessary  is  to  state,  and 
that  in  the  clearest  terms,  who  tire  persons  are 
who  may  be  considered  as  entitled  to  such  of 
the  benefits  or  supposed  benefits  of  it  for  which 
there  is  anything  to  be  done  : in  other  words, 
how  a man  may  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  whatever  he  may  be  disposed  to 
claim  under  the  notion  of  its  being  a benefit ; 
and,  consequently,  if  anything  for  that  purpose 
is  to  be  done,  what  that  is  which  becomes  thus 
requisite  to  be  done. 

The  necessity  of  being  thus  explicit  will 
appear  the  more  indispensable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered out  of  what  description  of  persons  those 
for  whom  the  most  immediate  and  largest  share 
of  the  benefit  appears  to  be  intended  are  to 
come — the  class  of  all  others  to  and  for  whom 
information  of  every  kind  is  most  wanting  and 
most  necessary.  In  such  mouths  a most  na- 
tural, and  surely  not  altogether  an  unreason- 
able, question  is.  If  the  writer  knew  which  of 
us  he  meant,  why  did  he  not  tell  us,  and  if  ho 
did  not,  could  he  expect  that  we  should  ? 

Whatever  situation  in  life  be  considered, 
that  of  the  poor  or  lowly  who  are  to  receive 
the  main  benefit  of  the  Act,  or  that  of  the 
exalted  or  magistrates  w'ho  are  to  dispense 
them — of  this,  as  of  every  other  Act,  all  and 
singular  the  benefits  depend  upon  its  being 
understood,  and  its  being  understood  depends 
upon  its  being  intelligible. 

Whatever  is  given  in  such  abundance  by  the 
Act — head-money  for  children — supplemental 
wages,  in  default  of  ability  and  industiy — 
cow-money— is  expressly  confined  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  th.e  Act.  Who 
are  they?  I don’t  know.  Where  is  it  said 
wdio  the  persons  are  that  are  to  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  this  benefit  ? Nowhere. 

In  five  of  the  Sections,  as  we  have  seen 
(Sections  1,  2,  3,  19,  and  20,)  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  Aetds  spoken  of  as  one  undiversi- 
fied, indivisible,  or,  at  least,  undivided  mass, 
and  then  the  persons  in  question,  the  persons 
alluded  to,  are  spoken  of  as  entitled  to  it,  viz. 
to  the  whole  of  it,  insomuch  that  nobody  who 
has  any  part  of  it  can  have,  or  at  least  is  in- 
tended to  have,  less  than  the  whole  of  it. 

In  two  other  Sections  (4  and  17)  benefits  in 
a countless,  or  at  least  uncounted,  multitude 
are  spoken  of  as  flowing  from  the  Act ; and 
now  a man  may  have  some  of  them  without 
having  others.  By  Section  4,  “ no  person  shall 
be  excluded  from  parochial  relief  or  any  of 
the  benefits  of  this  Act”  on  any  of  the  accounts 
there  specified. 

By  Section  17,  employment  and  instruction 
— employment  and  instruction,  two  most  de- 
sirable benefits,  are  destined  for  certain  per- 
sons. But,  to  come  in  for  his  share  of  the 
benefits,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  a man 
must  be  “entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  this 


Act.”  Before  he  can  have  these  two,  or  either 
of  them,  he  must  take  out  his  title  to  every 
other.  Before  he  can  obtain  the  smallest  par- 
ticle either  of  employmem  or  of  instruction, 
this  vacant,  this  neglected,  this  uninstructed, 
this  altogether  unfurnished  mind  must  possess 
a degree  of  instruction — I fear  to  state  it — .a 
degree  of  instruction,  with  respect  I speak  it, 
such  as  does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  by  even 
the  legislator  himself — a degree  of  instruction 
(I  much  fear)  beyoud  the  power  of  any  man 
that  lives.  He  must  have  comprehended  the 
Act;  comjn'ehended  it  in  all  its  parts,  traced 
it  thi-ough  all  its  consequences,  investigated 
and  catalogued  without  exception  “all  its  be- 
nefitsand  this  as  an  operation  preliminary 
to  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  his  good  fortune 
to  be  entitled  to  any  the  smallest  share  in  .;o 
i-ich  a prize. 

Confessing  myself  not  posse.ssed  of  anything 
like  the  degree  of  instruction  exacted  with  so 
little  mercy  of  the  forlorn  objects  of  the  in- 
tended bounty,  I will  endeavour,  to  the  be.-t 
of  my  ability,  to  make  out  the  list  of  these 
benefits. 

I.  Articles  which  in  themselves  would  ap- 
pear to  be  entitled  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  list  of  benefits,  though  not  expressly  cha- 
racterized by  that  appellation,  but  rather  ex- 
pressly excluded  out  of  it. 

1.  Benefit  of  receiving  head-money  for  su- 
pernumerary children. 

2.  Benefit  of  receiving  supplem.ental  wages 
at  the  public  charge,  in  addition  to  .such  wages 
as  individuals  will  give. 

3.  Benefit  of  receiving  cow-money — money 
to  buy  a cow — Section  3.  This  is,  however, 
expi’cssly  mentioned  as  neither  constituting 
the  benefit  of  the  Act,  nor  so  much  as  any  part 
of  it ; since  the  being  “ entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Act”  is  mentioned  as  one  of  two  condi- 
tions which  must  concur  in  order  to  give  a man 
his  chance  for  receiving  this  si)ccics  of  bounty. 
The  same  observation  is  equally  applicable  to 
both  those  other  ckauses. 

In  one  sentence  our  inquirer  might  be  tempt- 
ed, for  a moment,  to  fancy  himself  on  the  point 
of  possessing  the  object  of  his  wishes, — but 
disappointment  would  be  the  termination  of 
his  hopes.  In  Section  G8,  after  providing  that 
“ no  persmi  shall  be  excluded  from  parochial 
relief,  or  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  on 
account  of  the  possession  of  ” cei’tain  property 
therein  described,  it  goes  on  and  adds,  “ but 
that  every  person  in  the  situation  and  condi- 
tion before-mentioned,  and  not  able,  from  other 
circumstances,  to  maintain  him  or  herself,  or 
his  or  her  family,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  this  Act.”  Absolutely?  If  this 
be  the  case,  then,  the  problem  is  solved.  Is 
it,  then, a6so?«tc^y?  Alas!  no;  but  co)H/?arc<- 
tixely  only,  Section  68, “as  fully  and  eflectually 
as  if  such  person  wms  not  possessed  of  such 
property  as  aforesaid.”  Property,  or  no  pro- 
perty, so  the  property  be  not  above  the  mark, 
a man  will  be  equally  entitled  to  these  bene- 
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fits;  but  still  the  question  remain.?  unanswer- 
ed, What  uiust  I do  to  be  entitled! 

If  this  concluding  reference  had  not  put  out 
the  light  which  for  a moment  api>eared  to  show 
itself,  the  introductory  one  would  have  done 
the  business, — would  have  been  sufficient  to 
render  the  obscurity  equally  impenetrable.  To 
be  entitled  to  all  th.e  benefits  of  the  Act,  it  is 
necessary  a man  should  be  in  the  situation  and 
condiDion  above-mentioned  : and  in  travelling 
over  the  three  preceding  sections  to  see  what 
that  situation  and  condition  is,  it  appears  to 
be  the  situation  and  condition  of  him  who  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  Who,  then, 
is  a person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Acti 
Who  { why  a person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Act. 

In  one  place  (.Section  16)  a case  is  mentioned 
ill  which  a certain  class  of  persons  therein 
specified  ina.y  receive  certain  advantages  there- 
in specified  ; and  a .sort  of  person  therein  also 
specified  “ shall,”  (it  is  said,)  with  the  consent 
of  two  other  persons  therein  specified,  (two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  district,)  “take 
order  for”  the  administering  to  them  these 
benefits.  This,  though  something  like  light, 
and  the  most  like  it  of  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Bill,  is  not, 
however,  that  light.  The  advantages  there 
spoken  of  are  special  in  their  nature,  the  de- 
scription of  them  being  contained  in,  and  con- 
fined within  that  single  clause ; neither  are 
they  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  benefits.  They 
arc  benefits,  if  to  be  instructed,  and  employed, 
and  maintaineil,  arc  benefits  : but  they  are  not 
therein  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  benefits ; 
much  less  as  the  benefits  comprising  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Act. 

If  they  were,  we  might  cry  with  Archimedes, 
tvoyixn,  we  have  found  it:  for  to  these  benefits 
the  statement  of  the  title  is  as  explicit  as  could 
be  wished.  Who  are  the  persons  entitled  to 
these  benefits? — Answer,  All  persons  icanling 
relief.  If  these  were  the  same  persons  as  those 
alluded  to  by  the  expression,  any  person  en- 
titled to  the.  benefit  of  this  Act,  with  what  ad- 
vantage, in  point  of  brevity  as  well  as  preci- 
sion, might  the  former  expression  have  been 
substituted  to  this  latter. 

If,  then,  it  be  really  the  case  th.at  by  the 
words  “ every  per.son  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
thi.s  Act,”  is  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than 
“ all  persons  wanting  relief,”  the  secret  is  out, 
— the  mystery  is  unravelied.  But  if  all  per- 
sons wanting  relief  are  really  to  be  let  in,  wliy 
are  they  to  be  thus  muffled  up  ? why  all  this 
pains  to  put  them  in  masqucraile  ? Throwing 
away  the  surplusage  about  benefits  and  titles, 
v.  hy  not  say  simply,  “ All  per.sons  wanting  re- 
lief or  even  more  simidy  still,  “all  persons;” 
for  if  relief  is  to  be  had  in  such  quantity,  and 
on  such  terms,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  who  it 
is  that  will  not  be  “ waiUlny”  it.  The  aiijunCt 
winitiiii/  relief,  may  be  the  more  easily  .spared 
and  added  to  the  heap  of  discarded  surplusage, 
inasuuieh  as  if  a man  wants  relief  it  is  hitei.d- 
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ed  he  should  have  it,  and  if  he  does  not  want 
it  he  will  not  ask  for  it. 

Unfortunately  we  are  still  at  sea.  The  hope 
of  a safe  landing,  though  at  such  an  expense 
of  words,  and  after  so  much  buffeting  from 
clan.se  to  clause,  is  still  but  a pleasing  dream. 
The  want  of  relief  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  a 
man  to  the  benefit  after  all ; for  in  the  1 9th 
Section  the  case  is  put  of  a man  wanting  relief; 
and  it  is,  if  not  expressly  stated,  yet  necessarily 
implied,  that  a man  may  want  relief,  and  yet 
not  be  a person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Act,  “ in  case  (says  the  Bill)  the  person  want- 
ing relief  shall  be  a person  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Act ;”  so  that  now  we  are  as  much 
at  a loss  as  ever. 

Moreover,  in  Section  3,  the  being  “ entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  tins  Act”  is  one  thing,  and  the 
wanting  relief  another  ; for  both  conditions,  it 
is  there  expressly  provided,  most  concur,  be- 
fore a man  can  he  admitted  to  receive  the 
bounty  there  provided,  namely,  money  to  buy 
a cow.  * 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  from  that 
same  clause  concerning  the  benefit  of  this  Act, 
is,  that  the  receiving  money  to  buy  a cow  does 
not  constitute  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  nor,  in- 
deed, so  much  as  any  part  of  it,  since  the  be- 
nefit of  this  Act  is  a distinct  thing,  which  a 
man  must  absolutely  be  entitled  to  before  he 
can  take  his  chance  for  receiving  this  money 
for  the  purchase  of  a cow. 

I said  but  now,  i f this  clause  is  to  be  trusted 
to ; but  that  this  clause  is  not  altogether  nor 
excln.sivcly  to  be  trusted  to,  will  appear  from 
another  section  to  which,  however,  it  makes  no 
reference.  Should  any  one,  in  tlie  course  of 
his  pursuit  after  the  true  intent  and  moaning 
of  the  Bill,  be  led  to  take  any  such  stride  as 
that  from  the  16th  Section  to  the  21.st,  he  muII 
there  find  it  written,  that  in  reg.ard  to  relief,  if 
that  be  the  benefit,  or  among  the  benefits  of 
the  Act,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  this  benefit, 
for  snch  it  will  not  be  denied  to  be,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  it  is 
not  altogether  sufficient  to  be  a person,  nor  yet 
to  be  a pei’son  wanting  relief;  for  that  there 
is  a sort  of  person  who,  be  his  want  what  it 
may,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  “ entitled  to 
any  relief  from  any  parish  or  united  pari.shes.” 
— “No  poor  per.son  who  shall  refuse  any  work 
offered  to  him  or  her  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  vvliich  he  or  she  is  able  to  execute,  or 
to  receive  instructions  for  executing  such  work, 
or  who  shall  not,  on  request  made,  according 
to  tlie  directions  of  this  Act,  permit  all  or  any 
of  his  or  her  family,  who  are  able  to  work  and 
cannot  otlierwi.se  support  themselves,  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  .shall 
be  entitled  to  ask,  demand,  or  receive  any  re- 
lief ....  except  as  hereinafter  i.s  pro- 
vided.” 

Here,  if  anywhere,  one  should  have  thought 
wa.s  the  place  for  speaking  of  the  benefits  of 
this  Act;  in  which  case,  if  we  had  not  learnt 
ia  direct  terms  who  arc  entitled  to  tliose  benu'' 
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fits,  wc  should  at  any  rate  have  learnt  who  are 
not,  wliich  is  one  step  towards  it.  Instead  of 
that  we  have  the  very  general  and  extensive 
w'ord  relief.  Thus  much  the  mention  of  the 
word  relief  vfiW  be  apt  to  do,  to  put  a man  iu 
mind  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act ; but  tliis  is  to 
raise  doubts,  not  to  solve  them.  Is  j-eZie/ pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  witli  the  benefits  of  this 
Act?  It  covers  a great  deal  of  the  same 
ground  certainly  ; but,  if  tried  in  the  geome- 
trical way  of  superposition,  we  should  find  it, 
in  some  parts  of  its  extent  perhaps,  overhang- 
ing the  benefit,  in  other  parts,  at  an-y  rate,  fall- 
ing short  of  it.  The  advantage  of  being  put 
out  apprentice  can  hardly  be  termed  relief ; 
and  yet  this,  wherever  the  Bill  has  more  bene- 
fits than  one  belonging  to  it,  is  surely  one  of 
them.  Instruction,  if  instruction  be  a benefit, 
is  another  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act ; yet  this 
is  certainly  not  comprehended  under  relief,  for 
it  is  expressly  put  in  contradistinction  to  it : 
no  instruction,  no  relief ; and  so  with  regard 
to  employment.  Besides,  in  the  cow-money 
clause,  (Section  3,)  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  is  one  thing,  relief  an- 
other thing ; the  benefit  is  a sort  of  thing  he 
must  be  entitled  to,  the  relief  a sort  of  thing  he 
must  %cant,  in  order  to  take  his  chance  for 
getting  the  cow-money.  Yet,  while  it  thus 
falls  short  of  the  full  measure  of  the  benefit  or 
benefits  of  the  Act,  it  extends,  or  at  least  wears 
the  appearance  of  extending,  beyond  the  Act, 
for  it  extends  to  whatever  relief  can  be  found 
to  be  provided  by  all  the  existing  Poor  Laws 
put  together.  This  sends  our  inquirer  upon 
the  hunt  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  several  crumbs 
of  relief,  the  several  constituent  elements  of  the 
general  mass  of  relief  provided  by  those  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measure  of  the  aggre- 
gate, and  comparing  it  with  the  aggregate  mass 
of  the  benefit  or  benefits  provided  by  this  Act. 

It  may  here  occur,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulty  of  finding  out  receivers  for  the  bounty 
increases,  the  arguments  that  tuni  upon  the 
alarming  magnitude  of  the  bounty  will  be  los- 
ing their  force;  and  that,  if,  after  all, no  claim- 
ants for  it  should  be  found,  the  mischief  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  in  this  comment  will  be 
as  ideal  as  the  benefit  of  which  so  much  is  said 
in  the  Act.  But  not  to  mention  that  the  be- 
nefit of  a parliamentary  revisal  is  yet  in  store, 
let  it  not  be  thought  that,  because  the  drafts- 
man has  not  perfectly  succeeded  in  finding  out 
the  objects  of  his  bounty  Bill,  there  may  not 
be  others  who  will  find  them  for  him. 

“ Hunger,”  says  the  proverb,  “ will  break 
through  stone  wmlls it  will  find  still  less 
difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  mists : 
and  whether  it  be  from  humanity,  (for  human- 
ity, howsoever  misguided,  ought  not  to  be 
robbed  of  its  name,)  whether  it  be  from  hu- 
manity, or  from  some  of  the  less  pure  motives 
above  hinted  at,  the  efforts  of  those  who  may 
conceive  themselves  invited  to  put  in  their 
claim  to  the  bounty,  are  not  lihily  to  pass  j 


everywhere  unseconded  by  the  corresponding 
efforts  of  those  who  may  conceive  themselves 
called  upon  to  dispense  it.  In  a word,  the  ob- 
scurity may  plague  the  magistrate,  but  it  will 
not  prevent  the  mischief.  Obscurity  is  the 
source  of  every  mischief;  it  is  a remedy  to  uojie. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  1 am  altogether  ig- 
norant W'ho  they  are  that  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Act,  and  how  to  find  them;  and 
in  this  I am  altogether  positive.  Should  any- 
body else  be  more  fortunate,  (it  is  not  easy  to 
be  more  diligent,) — any  one  of  the  million,  for 
example,  w'ho  have  been  set  a gaping  for  these 
benefits, — let  liim  accept  my  congratulations 
and  my  envy  ; I envy  him  and  give  him  joy. 

Conclusion. 

To  give  a short  specimen  of  prolixity,  to 
give  a clear  picture  of  confusion  is  no  easy 
task.  One  efficient  cause  of  unintelligibility 
pervades  the  whole  Bill.  Open  it  where  you 
will,  you  find  a benefit  or  supposed  benefit 
spoken  of  as  designed  for  somebody.  Who  is 
that  somebody  ? The  sort  of  person  for  whom 
the  benefit  is  designed.  Question.  What  is 
to  accommodate  ? Answer.  To  accommodate 
is  to  accommodate.  Explanation.  As  if  I 
were  to  accommodate  you,  or  you  were  to  ac- 
commodate me.  Question  2.  Who  then  is 
the  person  to  be  aecomraodated  ? Answer. 
The  person  to  be  accommodated.  Explanation. 
The  person  entitled  to  the  accommodation 
given  by  the  Act,  the  person  for  whom  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  is  intended.  It  would  be 
something,  if  there  were  but  one  benefit,  or 
soi-disant  benefit  running  through  the  whole  ; 
unfortunately,  there  are  as  many  benefits  or 
supposed  benefits  almost  as  clauses,  with  as 
many  different  sorts  of  persons,  into  whose 
laps  they  are  showered  down  by  the  hand 
of  the  learned  draftsman,  who,  through  the 
whole  of  its  vast  expanse,  may  be  seen  deal- 
ing out  his  favour  like  Merlin  in  the  masque- 
rade, in  the  character  of  Fortune. 

Howsoever  it  may  be  wdth  regard  to  con- 
trivance, there  is  no  want,  at  least,  of  felicity 
in  the  result.  A composition  of  such  bulk  and 
such  texture  is  examination  proof ; the  lightest 
comment  would  find  itself  sunk  down  without 
redemption  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
oblivion  by  the  ponderosity  of  the  text. 

When  observations  to  this  effect,  having 
this  or  any  other  production  of  the  same  pen 
for  their  subject,  are  made,  (and  the  occasion 
presents  itself  as  often  as  any  such  production 
presents  itself,)  one  answer  is  ready,  and  a 
distinction  is  at  hand.  How  much  the  world 
of  industry  is  a gainer  by  the  division  of  labour 
is  well  known : it  can  be  no  secret  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  opened  a page  of  Adam  Smith. 
It  is  thus,  that  in  one  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  revenue,  the  province  of  the  cocket 
reader  has  been  separated  from  that  of  the 
cocket  writer;  it  is  thus,  that  in  a higher  branch 
of  the  same  department,  the  offices  of  statute 
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writer  and  statute  interpreter,  with  or  without 
tliat  of  statute  understander  annexed,  have 
undergone  a similar  separation ; the  latter 
having,  by  an  arrangement  of  some  years’ 
standing,  been  allotted  exclusively  to  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  who  presides  so  worthily  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  months  or  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  a certain  number  of  hundreds  of  pounds 
a-piece,  the  poor  of  this  country,  such  of  them 
as  have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,  may  know  by  a knock  at  the  noble 
interpreter’s  great  gate,  which  of  them  this 
and  that  benefit  was  intended  for : and  then 
it  will  be,  as  if  this  or  that  mountain  of  words 
had  been  left  out,  and  this  or  that  word  or  two 
were  inserted,  which,  to  a plain  and  unlearned 
understanding,  might  as  well  have  been  re- 
spectively left  out  or  inserted  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

This  being  the  case,  so  long  as  Westminster 
Hall,  the  great  mine  of  certainty,  is  open  to 
all  who  have  a golden  spade  to  dig  in  it  with, 
it  seems  perfectly  well  understood,  as  well  at  the 
Treasury  as  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  whether 
a Bill  or  an  Act  be  or  be  not  intelligible  in 
the  first  instance  is  a matter  of  indifference. 
To  enrich  it  with  a proper  quantity  of  surplus-  ! 
age  is  a necessary  work : but  to  drop  into  it 
a single  grain  of  original  intelligibility  would 
be  a work  of  supei’erogation.  Ccrtum  est,  says 
a maxim  of  law,  quod  certum  reddi 2)otest : cer- 
tain is  that  which  certain  can  be  made.  The 
capacity  of  being  rendered  intelligible  is  an 
attribute  that  constitutes  the  ].:>roprium  in 
modo,  as  logicians  term  it,  of  an  Act ; since, 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  a meaning  of  its 
own,  the  Court  are  bound  to  construe  it,  that 
is,  to  find  a meaning  for  it ; so  that,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  but  an  idle  soi-t  of  business  to  be 
at  the  pains  of  giving  a meaning  to  a composi- 
tion, which,  whether  it  have  a meaning  or  no, 
can  never  be  in  want  of  one. 

Carrying  modesty  to  excess,  it  assumes  no 
other  title  than  that  of  “Head's  of  a Sill,”  as 


if  there  were  not  such  thing  as  a word  of  sur- 
plusage to  be  found  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  so 
rich  is  it  in  surplusage,  that  a man  might  find 
enough  in  it  and  to  spare,  not  only  for  a Bill 
or  for  an  Act,  but  for  a whole  session  full  of 
Acts  ; aud  as  to  heads,  a head  is  the  thing  of 
a' I others  of  which  there  is  the  least  trace  or 
appearance  to  be  found. 

In  certain  circumstances,  to  denominate  is 
to  chai’acterize ; to  class  is  in  efifect  to  criticise. 
Tliis  and  this  alone  is  the  sort  of  criticism 
which  a work  of  the  nature,  I mean  of  the 
bulk  and  texture,  of  that  which  I have  before 
me,  will  admit  of. 


With  this  single  dissertation,  the  reader  is 
now  let  ofiF ; want  of  the  necessary  time,  de- 
spair of  attention,  despair  of  fruit ; to  these 
he  is  indebted  for  his  dismission,  even  at  this 
late  period : certainly  not,  by  any  means,  to 
any  want  of  matter  in  the  text.  Fifty  is  the 
number  of  pages  here  bestowed  on  it,  consi- 
dered in  this  limited  point  of  view.  Considered 
in  the  same  point  of  view,  the  same  or  there- 
abouts is  the  number  of  volumes  that  might 
have  been  bestowed  on  it,  and  with  about  equal 
! cause.  The  same  is  about  the  number  of 
' volumes  that  may  at  any  time  be  bestowed 
with  about  equal  cause,  on  almost  every  law, 
while  the  form  in  wliich  laws  have  hitherto 
been  expressed  continues  to  be  observed.  Re- 
form in  the  mode  of  composing  the  laws,  reform 
in  the  laws  considered  as  laws,  is  reform  in 
the  instrument,  in  the  very  instrument  by 
which  all  the  work  is  done.  Reform  in  the 
Poor  Laws,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  laws, 
is  but  a reform  in  this  or  that  branch  of  the 
work.  Bad  instruments  can  make  nothing 
but  bad  works.  Reform  in  the  instrument, 
how  remote  soever  in  apparent  use,  is,  in  fact, 
prior  in  importance  and  in  necessity  to  any 
reform  that  can  be  conceived  to  be  called  for 
in  this  or  that  corner  of  the  field  of  legislative 
labour. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  TRACT  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND; 

OF  THIS  SECOND*  PUBLICATION, 

Namely,  On  the  then  proposed  Spanish  House  of  Lords.  {Anno  1820.) 


To  tliose  who  have  formed  any  conception, 
how  slight  soever,  of  the  state  of  political  so- 
ciety in  Spain,  and  in  panicnlar  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  shai’es,  possessed  by  the  privileged 
orders,  in  the  landed  property  of  the  country  : 

• — by  the  clergy,  not  less  than  a third  of  the 
whole  ; by  nobles  of  different  classes,  estates 
equal  in  extent  in  some  instances  to  an  ave- 
rage English  county,  and  those  estates  so  en- 
tailed as  to  be  unalienable, — to  any  person  so 
informed,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder 
that  endeavours  should  have  been  employed 
to  insert  into  the  Spanish  Constitution,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  assembly  composed  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people,  privileged  and 
unprivileged  together,  an  assembly  composed 
exclusively  of  the  Representatives  of  that 
comparatively  small,  though  still  too  large 
portion,  with  powers  to  this  small  part,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  own  particular  and  thence  sinister 
interest,  to  frustrate  all  measures  proposed  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  whole  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  This  is  legitimacy  and  social 
order,  under  the  matcliless  constitution,  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  This  is 
what  accordingly  was  proposed  to  be  made 
legitimacy  and  social  order  in  Spain.  A curi- 
ous question  is — how  it  should  have  happened 
that  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  whose  gripe 
still  continues  on  the  neck  of  the  modern  Uto- 
pia, should  not,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Span- 
ish national  assembly,  have  fastened  himself 
upon  the  neck  of  Spain.  Yet,  somehow  or 
other,  such  is  the  escape  on  which  Spain,  from 
early  times,  and,  from  her  Portugal,  in  these 
times,  have  respectively  to  congratulate  them- 


selves. That,  in  such  a state  of  society,  en- 
deavours to  that  end  should  have  been  employ- 
ed, is  nothing  wonderful : the  wonder  would 
have  been,  if  they  had  not  been  employed : the 
wonder  is,  how  they  should  have  failed  of  being 
successful. 

Wliile  corruptionists  and  their  dupes  are 
in  extasy  at  the  sight  of  their  Utopia  with  her 
stag-neck,  and  three  Old  Men  of  the  Sea 
fastened  upon  it,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  having  each  but  one 
of  them,  and  his  hold  growing  every  day  looser 
and  looser,  while  they  are  cheered  by  Yankee- 
land,  whose  neck  has,  for  these  forty  years, 
been  free  from  all  such  vermin,  and  who  bids 
the  habitable  globe  observe  and  declare,  whe- 
ther, in  any  and  what  respect,  she  is  the  worse 
for  it. 

At  a time  when  those  prospects,  which  are 
now  so  happily  realized,  had  not  so  much  as 
opened,  the  name  of  Bentham  had  become  fa- 
miliar to  whatever,  was  liberal  in  the  great 
southern  peninsula  of  Europe.  That  exclusion 
which  the  system  of  corruption  has  hitherto 
put  upon  it  in  England,  the  united  force  of 
Censorships  and  Inquisitions  has  never  been 
able  to  effect  either  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 
Spite  of  both  those  bars,  scarcely  had  those 
works  of  his,  which  were  edited  in  1802  by 
M.  Dumont,  made  their  appearance  in  France, 
than  they  found  their  way  into  both  the  two  ad- 
joining kingdoms.  Those  works,  with  w'hich, 
neither  in  Oxford  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
nor  in  either  of  the  other  Church  of  England 
Universities,  not  to  speak  of  Scottish  ones,  any 
candidate  for  the  loaves  and  fi.shes  could  con- 


* Second,  viz.  in  allusion  to  the  Tract  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 
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fess  an  acquaintance,  without  blasting  the  pro- 
spects of  his  life, — not  only  now  are,  but,  almost 
immediately  after  their  publication,  were, 
taken  in  hand  and  fed  upon  at  Salamanca  and 
Coimbra : fed  upon  with  a delight,  the  fruits 
of  which  have  in  both , countries  manifested 
themselves  in  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  body, 
as  well  as  in  the  speeches  made  in  itj  and, 
ere  these  pages  have  issued  from  the  press, 
will  probably  in  this  country  meet  the  public 
eye.  In  different  parts  of  Spain,  were  read, 
(it  may  be  imagined  with  what  secrecy,) 
courses  of  lectures,  of  which  those  works 
formed  the  text-books : lectures,  upon  those 
gratuitous  terms  which,  to  patriotism  and  phil- 
anthropy, are  so  natural,  to  legitimacy  and 
social  order,  so  suspected  and  formidable. 
One  of  those  lectures  had  a Lawyer  for  its 
reader;  it  was  that  Mora  above-mentioned; 
another  a Churchman : for  it  is  only  in  Eng- 
land, that  to  Lawyers  and  Churchmen,  with 
only  here  and  there  an  exception,  and  still 
fewer  that  dare  show  themselves,  everything 
that  tends  to  reform  or  genuine  improvement 
— everything,  in  a word,  that  tends  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number — is  an  object  of  horror  and 
abhorrence.  Of  the  above-mentioned  works 
of  Bentham,  notice  has  reached  this  country 
of  no  fewer  than  three,  if  not  four  translations, 
as  being  finished  and  ready  for  the  press,  be- 
sides extracts  in  periodicals.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  such  is  the  unavoidable  bulk  of  those 
works,  on  the  other  hand,  such  the  scarcity  of 
money,  and  the  smallness  of  the  market  for 
literary  productions  in  general,  nothing  in 
that  way  from  the  Spanish  press  has  yet 
reached  this  country,  except  a sort  of  analy- 
tical view,  in  a hundred  and  forty  8vo  pages, 
having  for  a first  title,  Esplritu  de  Beniham, 
and  for  a second  title,  Si/stevia  de  la  Ciencia 
SocialfporelBr D.  Torihio  Nunez,  Jiirhconsulto 
Espanol,  breathing  in  every  page  the  most 
rapturous  admiration,  and  devoting  to  public 
reproach  the  government  of  liis  country,  in  case 
of  their  neglecting  to  make  their  utmost  profit 
of  the  treasures  thus  offered  to  their  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  Portuguese  language  may  get 
the  start  of  the  Spanish : the  Regency  of  Por- 
tugal having,  in  obedience  to  a special  order 
from  the  Cortes  dated  the  13th  of  April  last, 
already  given  commencement  to  a translation 
of  the  whole  assemblage  of  such  of  his  works 
as  are  not  entirely  out  of  print,  according  to 
the  list  that  will  be  added  to  these  pages. 

While  the  great  question  above  spoken  of 
was  in  agitation,  the  distinguished  Spaniard 
spoken  of  in  the  former  tract  just  published, 
was  urgent  with  Mr  Bentham  to  come  forward 
aud  throw  his  weight  into  that  one  of  the  two 
contending  scales,  towards  which  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  opinion  was  so  naturally  antici- 
pated. 

Of  that  application  the  present  tract  is  the 
result.  Upon  its  arrival  at  Madrid,  it  was 


with  all  despatch  translated  into  Spanish,  by 
the  gentleman  by  whom  it  had,  as  above,  been 
called  for.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  could 
be  found,  a plan  of  proceeding  having  been 
settled  amongst  some  leading  members  of  the 
Cortes,  it  was  read  in  full  assembly,  in  its  char- 
acter of  an  Address  from  Mr  Bentham  to  the 
Cortes,  and  received  with  loud,  abundant,  and 
all  but  unanimous  applause.  An  entry,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  made  of  the  transac- 
tion in  the  Journals  of  that  House.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  cause,  as  yet  no  copy  of  any  such 
entry  has  in  this  country  been  received. 

A document,  expre.ssive  of  the  sensation 
made  by  it  in  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished 
and  influential  of  the  political  clubs,  by  which 
the  power  of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  was 
then,  and  by  some  of  them  continues  still  to 
be,  exercised  at  Madrid,  had  better  fate.  Be- 
ing read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  cele- 
brated club  mentioned  in  our  newspapers  as 
being  held  at  the  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Malta, 
it  was  commented  upon  in  an  unvaried  strain 
of  eulogy.  In  conclusion,  it  procured  for  the 
author  the  quality  of  Honorary  Member  of 
that  Society,  as  testified  by  a letter,  the  trans- 
lation of  which  is  subjoined  below,*  accom- 
panied with  a formal  instrument  of  adoption, 
conceived  in  diplomatic  language.  Some 
months,  however,  had  elapsed  before  the  in- 
strument reached  London : such  is  the  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty  with  which  the  inter- 
course between  this  country  aud  that  inland 
capital  is  embarrassed. 

Before  the  advice,  thus  submitted  by  Mr 
Bentham  to  the  sovereign  body  of  Spain,  had 
been  presented  to  that  Assembly,  advice  of  a 
contrary  tendency  had,  as  may  naturally  be 
imagined,  not  been  altogether  wanting.  An 
illustrious  house  in  this  country  has  the  repu- 
tation— if  not  of  giving  birth  to  it,  at  least  of 
having,  with  no  small  care  and  fondness,  fos- 
tered it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  some  time  before  the 
question  was  brought  before  the  Cortes,  endea- 
vours were  used  to  form  a ground  for  the  pro- 


* “ Tlie  Patriotic  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Constitution,  established  at  the  Malta  Coffee-house, 
has  heard  publicly  read,  from  its  tribune,  the  work 
which  you  have  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Span- 
ish freedom : and,  in  proof  of  the  gratitude  with 
which  the  people  in  general,  and  this  Society  in 
particular,  have  received,  aud  the  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  this  fruit  of  your  illustrious  la- 
bours, do  themselves  the  honour  of  transmitting  to 
you  the  title  of  honorary  associate,  saluting  you 
with  the  feelings  of  the  most  cordial  fraternity. 

» Madrid,  18tb  Sept.  IdilO. 

“ El  Ciudadano  Presidente 
Patricio  Moore. 

“ Andres  Rogo  del  Gamva, 
“ Sccretario. 

“ Manuel  Barcelo, 

“ Sccretario.'’ 

“ Ciudadano  Jeremias  Benthaai.” 
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posed  Institution,  by  a reference  to  the  place 
it  occupies  in  the  frame  of  the  Engli.sli  Go- 
vernment. Of  panegyric,  there  was  of  course 
no  deficiency.  Of  the  existence  of  a deter- 
minate Constitution,  as  belonging  to  that  Go- 
vernment, the  never-failing  assumption  was  of 
course  made.  The  opulence,  power,  and  pro- 
sperity, in  every  shape  so  conspicuous  in  Eng- 
land, were  on  this  occasion,  as  on  so  many  other 
similar  ones,  brought  to  view,  and  magnified. 
The  fallacy  so  regularly  employed  on  those 
occasions,  was  employed  on  this.  Of  causes, 
obstacles,  and  uninfiuencing  circumstances, 
the  usual  olio  was  made.  Whatever  feature 
or  degree  of  prosperity  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion had  not  been  able  to  exclude,  it  received 
of  course  the  credit  of.  If  not  in  Spanish,  at 
any  rate  in  French,  there  w;is  Blackstone,  and 
there  was  De  Lolme.  Upon  this  stock,  with 
the  addition  of  whatever  assistance  may  have 
been  received  from  the  above-mentioned  great 
I'.ouse,  a man  of  distinguished  literary  cele- 
brity and  influence,  Don  Felix  Jose'  Reynoso, 
set  to  work,  and,  under  the  title  of  “ Ex- 
<mcn  de  los  BeUtos  de  Ivfidelidad”  {Exami- 
nation of  the  Offences  of  Infidelity,)  published 
a book  in  which  the  desirableness  of  an  Upper 
House  in  the  Representative  system  of  Spain 
w'as  much  insisted  upon.  What  was  the  pre- 
cise species  of  transgression  meant  on  this  oc- 
casion to  be  designated  by  the  word,  “ infide- 
Udad,”  (the  same  in  root,  and  everything  but 
termination,  as  our  English  word  infidelity,) — 
to  what  part  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action 
the  error  thus  imputed  was  meant  to  be  re- 
presented as  belonging — whetlier  to  that  which 
regards  conduct,  or  that  which  regards  opinion 
— is  more  than  can  here  be  stated : nor,  under 
that  or  any  other  interpretation,  does  it  seem 
altogether  easy,  to  discover  the  course  taken 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  in  making  out 
the  connexion,  if  any  such  there  be,  between 
either  of  the  alleged  errors  above-mentioned, 
and  the  service  promised  to  the  people,  by  the 
introduction  of  a set  of  delegates,  chosen  by  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  people,  with 
interests  opposite  to  those  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  with  power  to  frustrate  every  endea- 
vour which  should  have  the  greatest  happiness 
of  that  greater  number  for  its  end  in  view. 
Whatever  was  the  course  so  taken,  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  on  this  occasion,  by  the  Span- 
ish admii-er  of  English  Monarchical  and  Aris- 
tocratical  vetos,  in  his  endeavours  to  involve 
the  subject  in  the  customary  cloud,  seems  not 
to  have  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  At  the 
then  approaching  election  of  Deputies  from  the 
province  of  Seville  to  the  Cortes,  a man,  of 
whose  regard  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  no  doubt  seems  ever  to  have 
been  entertained,  Riego,  so  well  known  in 
England  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  as  one  of 
the  three  military  men  to  whom  Spain  is  prin- 
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cipally  indebted  for  her  deliverance,  scrupled 
not  to  propose  him  as  being  pre-eminently  fit 
to  serve  in  the  Coi-tes  for  that  Province,  nor,  ou 
that  occasion,  to  support  him  with  all  his  in- 
fluence. The  virtues,  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, of  the  illustrious  publicist,  were,  by  the 
still  more  illustrious  soldier,  enlarged  upon  in 
the  warmest  strain  of  panegyric.  Whatsoever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
moral  class  of  these  virtues,  to  whatsoever  was 
said  in  attestation  and  praise  of  those  of  the 
intellectual  class,  the  most  unqualified  assent 
appears  to  have  been  attached.  The  more  ir- 
resistible his  powers  of  persuasion,  the  greater 
(it  was  said)  will  be  the  danger,  if  in  such  a 
situation  they  should  come  to  be  employed  in 
giving  their  support  to  such  a cause : to  a pro- 
posed new  part,  by  which,  so  sure  as  intro- 
duced, the  force  and  effect  of  whatever  is  good 
in  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  would 
be  destroyed. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  in  question  had 
been  formed ; formed,  after  everything  that 
had  been  said  to  them  by  the  echo  of  the  great 
English  House  against  the  offence  of  “ infide- 
lid  ad,”  and  in  favour  of  an  additional  sove- 
reign body,  composed  of,  and  chosen  by,  a set 
of  laymen,  already  favoured  above  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  nobody  could  say  why,  and 
a set  of  churchmen,  of  whom  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was — that,  as  in  England, 
Deans,  Prebendaries,  and  Canons  are,  they 
should  be  Sinecurists.  All  that  the  felicity  of 
Don  Felix  could  find  to  say  on  that  side,  they 
had  heard : and,  for  anything  that  hath  as  yet 
appeared,  nothing  had  been  said  to  them  in 
print  by  anybody  on  the  other  side.  All  this 
notwithstanding,  their  opinion  M'as  decided 
against  the  Spanish  House  of  Lords.  Whether 
that  opinion  was  altogether  a gi-oundlcss  one 
is  a question,  in  finding  an  answer  to  which, 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  following  tract 
may  afford  to  the  English  reader  some  assis- 
tance. To  the  English  reader,  the  question  can- 
not indeed  be  anything  more  than  a mere  mat- 
ter of  curiosity : so  closely  docs  he  feel  him- 
self held  in  the  embrace  of  the  grand  Boa  Con- 
strictor with  a coronet  on  his  head.  Not  so 
to  the  man  of  Norway : for,  somehow  or  other, 
in  that  country,  whether  for  want  of  food,  or 
from  what  other  cause,  the  crested  and  bone- 
crushing dragon  is  found  not  to  thrive.  On 
the  declivity  of  an  elevated  rock,  scarce  able 
to  keep  his  hold,  he  may  be  seen  lying  in  a 
languishing  state : the  men,  whose  bones  he 
would  once  have  crushed,  have  become  too 
many  for  him.  The  sceptre  indeed,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  is  outstretched  to  save  him. 
Glory  to  the  man,  should  any  such  arise,  by 
whom  this  instrument  of  despotism  and  misrule 
shall  have  been  rightly  dealt  with : dealt  with, 
as  the  Boa,  where  he  is  in  vigour,  deals  with 
the  people’s  bones. 
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TRACT,  No.  I. 

Letter  to  the  Spanish  Nation  on  a then  {A  nno  1820)  proposed  House  of  Lords. 


of  Madrid,  Members  of  the  Cortes, 
People  of  Spain ! — if  the  old  niau  who  thus 
addresses  you  is  an  intruder,  listen  to  him  with 
indnigenee.  He  is  not  a spontaneous  one ; he 
would  not  have  spoken  had  he  not  been  called. 

Among  the  subjects  which  I understand  are 
before  you,  none  is  of  more  importance — none 
perliaps  of  so  much  importance — as  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  in  addition  to  a Sovereign  As- 
sembly composed  of  re2)resentatives,  whom  the 
subject  many  have  appointed  and  can  remove, 
there  shoJl  be  another,  composed  of  those  whom 
the  subject  many  neither  will  be  able  to  remove, 
nor  will  so  much  as  have  appointed  ! If  I may 
rely  on  the  perhaps  too  partial  anticipations 
of  some  amongst  you, — my  works  on  legisla- 
tion having  been  fortunate  enough,  some  of 
them,  to  be  honoured  by  your  notice,  and, 
among  the  works  of  men  foreign  to  your  nation, 
these  having  been  the  only  ones  thus  honoured 
—even  my  opinion,  though  it  were  but  an  opi- 
nion and  nothing  more,  might,  for  the  present, 
have  its  use.  In  presenting  you  with  it, — 
naked,  or  little  better  than  naked,  of  reasons, 
as  you  will  see  it, — the  necessity  of  the  case 
compels  me  to  break  through  a habit,  which, 
till  now,  has  been  a law  to  me.  I mean,  that 
of  placing  my  whole  reliance  on  the  force  of 
specific  reasons,  keeping  my  own  insignificant 
personality  as  completely  out  of  view  as  pos- 
sible. To  cover  with  these  reasons,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  whole  field  of  legislation, 
has  been  the  labour  of  my  whole  life.  On  these 
reasons,  on  every  part  of  that  field,  I have 
placed  my  sole  dependence.  As  to  opinion 
— my  own  opinion — considered  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  authority — of  a leaning-stock  for  the 
opinion  of  other  men — let  any  man  set  it  at  as 
low  a degree  as  he  may  in  the  scale  of  value, 
he  cannot  set  it  lower  than  it  is  set  by  myself. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  I have  been  called 
upon  to  give  it.  Whosoever  among  yon  may 
be  pleased  thus  to  honour  me,  may  behold  it 
in  this  page. 

In  addition  to  a Supreme  Assembly  com- 
posed of  agents  whom  the  subject  many  have 
appointed  and  can  remove,  shall  there  be  an- 
other composed  of  men  whom  they  will  not 
have  appointed,  nor  will  ever  be  able  to  remove  ? 
Spaniards ! by  the  simple  statement  of  it,  is 
not  the  question  already  answered  ? Span- 
iards ! think  for  yourselves!  think  whether,  be- 
tween an  assembly  of  the  rxding  few  thus  con- 
stituted on  the  one  part,  and  the  interests  of 
the  subject  many  on  the  other  part,  there  exists 
not  a point-blank  opposition,  and  that  opposi- 
tion an  unchangeable  one  ? Think  whether 
there  be  a single  reform — think  whether  there 
be  a single  considerable  imjyrovement  in  any 
shape — which  a body  of  rulers,  unappointed 


and  irremoveable  by  the  people,  will  not,  on 
one  account  or  another,  deem  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  oppose,  and  oppose  with  full  effect  ? 
For  this  they  will  have  avowedly  full  power : 
and  for  what  purpose  can  any  such  power — - 
for  what  purpose  can  a reto — be  asked  for,  but 
to  be  used?  So  far  as,  in  their  own  view, 
their  own  interests  coincide  with  youi’s,  so  far 
indeed  they  will  go.  But,  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  man  considered,  can  you,  on  any 
substantial  ground,  entertain  any  the  sliglitest 
expectation  of  their  going  any  further  ? And 
the  rendering  the  separation  of  their  own  inte- 
restsfrom  yours  as  complete  and  as  wide  as  possi- 
ble, that  yours  maybe  made  a sacrifice  to  theirs, 
can  this  ever  fail  to  be  their  constant  study  ? 
Their  study,  will  it  not  on  every  occasion  be, 
to  give  to  tlic  expenditure  of  government,  and 
thence  to  the  burthens  that  press  upon  you,  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  that,  out  of  that  ex- 
pense, they  may,  in  the  shape  of  official  emo- 
lument, extract  the  greatest  possible  profit  for 
themselves  and  their  connexions?  Lawyers 
themselves,  or  in  league  Avith  lawyers,  their 
determination  will  it  not  be — to  keep  the 
amount  of  expense  in  judicial  procedure,  and 
thence  of  factitious  delay  and  vexation,  as  high 
as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  lawyer’s  profit  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  expense  ? For  this  cause 
Avill  they  not  be  inexorable  in  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  exposing  the  uuopulent  many  to 
remediless  injury,  at  the  hands  of  the  opulent, 
and,  at  the  head  of  them,  the  riding  few;  de- 
nying justice  to  all  but  these  few,  and  selling 
it  to  them  at  a price  which  they  would  not  en- 
dure to  pay,  but  for  the  impunity  and  the 
power  of  oppression  Avhich  tliey  buy  with  it  ? 
To  keep  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
lawyers  as  cogent  as  possible,  Avill  they  not 
keep  the  ride  of  action  in  a state  of  as  com- 
plete uncertainty  as  possible?  Avill  they  not 
eA'en  keep  that  indispensable  instrument  of 
security  fi-om  so  much  as  coming  into  exis- 
tence ? The  boon,  which  even  Napoleon  granted 
• — the  matchless  boon  of  a really  existing  and 
accessible  body  of  laAvs — Avill  they  not  remain 
for  ever  determined  to  refuse?  If,  on  these 
Ijoints,  your  own  experience  Avill  not  suffice 
for  you,  look  around  you : look  to  the  men 
alike  situated,  the  men  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
the  men  of  laAv  in  every  other  country,  and  in 
particular  in  that  from  which  I write. 

You  have  heard  of  our  English  Constitution 
— of  high-born  virtue  as  the  cause  of  it,  and 
consummate  happiness  as  the  fruit  of  it.  Cir- 
cumstances have,  it  is  true,  rendered  the  go- 
vernment of  the  few  less  bad  here  than  in  any 
other  country ; that  happy  America  alone  ex- 
cepted, Avhich  took  from  it  all  the  good,  leav- 
ing all  the  bad  behind.  Circumstances  havo 
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reiulcred  it  less  bad  here  than  elsewhere;  but 
I as  to  virtue,  judge  of  it  from  one  fact : — you 

I hiu'e  lieard  of  our  two  jmrtks,  the  Tories  and 

the  Whigs : the  Tories,  oppressors  and  plun- 
derers in  possession;  the  Wliigs  their  successors 
iu  expectancy.  Can  you  believe  it  1 Accord- 
ing to  a set  of  principles,  openly  and  deliber- 
ately avowed  by  both  parties,  making  fortunes 
for  the  ruling  foAV,  at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
ject many,  is  the  very  end  of  government. 
You  must,  all  of  you,  have  heard  of  our  late 
minister,  Wiliiam  Pitt;  you  must,  some  of 
you,  have  heard  of  his  right-hand  man,  George 
Jiuse;  both  leaders  of  the  Tories.  You  must, 
all  of  you,  have  heard  of  Burke,  Bdnmncl 
Burke,  the  most  illustrious  of  writers  among 
the  AVliigs.  Each  of  these  men  publislied,  at 
different  times,  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
finance — ^each  of  them,  such  is  the  depravity  of  j 
the  ruling  few,  feared  not  to  speak  of  this  as  an  j 
acknowledged  principle.  I,formy  part,  have, at 
different  times,  published  two  Defences  of  Eco- 
nomg:  one  against  that  same  George  Rose, 
another  agaimst  that  same  Edmund  Burke; 
fur,  long  before  the  Tory  pamphlet  was  written 
or  thought  of,  Burke,  adding  treachery  and  | 
imposture  to  rapacity,  had  constituted  himself 
an  advocate  for  economy,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  betraying  it.  I consigned  these  i>apers  to  a 
periodical  publication,  called  the  Pemphleteer, 
mixing  them  thus  with  Government  pamph- 
lets, tliat  they  might  present  themselves  un- 
awares to  this  or  that  eye  which,  by  interest, 
or  interest-begotten  prejudice,  would  other- 
wise have  been  closed  against  them.  I have 
there  shown,  that,  consistently  with  the  con- 
duct, or  even  with  the  avowed  principles,  of 
these  men,  not  a maravedi  would  be  left  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people — not  a maravedi, 
which  the  ruling  /cic  would  be  able  to  extract 
for  their  own  use.  But  in  this  unhai>py  coun- 
try, to  stop  the  progress  of  irresistible  oppres- 
sion and  depredation,  what  signifies  what  I, 
what  anybody,  can  write  2 The  contest  now 
is — not  between  Tories  and  Whigs:  for,  though 
divided  against  one  another  in  the  contest  for 
plunderage,  these,  it  has  been  for  sometime 
seen,  are,  by  a stronger  community  of  sinister 
interest,  united  against  the  people.  No : not 
between  Tories  and  Whigs;  but  between  the 
riding  fete  on  the  one  part,  and  the  subject 
many  on  the  otl’.er,  is  the  real  contest.  The 
subject  many,  if  you  believe  their  enemies,  are 
emcmics  to  property : their  aim  is — to  take 
it,  all  of  it,  from  its  present  owners,  and  divide 
it  amongst  one  another.  “ No,”  say  the  sub- 
ject many,  “ no  such  design  cither  ever  was, 
or  ever  could  be,  entertained  by  anybody : by 
any  body  of  men  large  enough  to  make  any 
the  smallest  commencement  tow'ards  it ; for, 
long  before  the  property  could  have  got  into 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  supposed  in- 
tended sharers,  the  destruction  of  property 
would  be  complete : all  property  destroyed, 
all  life  would  be  destroyed  with  it : and,  earlier 
than  those  of  the  proprietors,  the  lives  of  the 


destroyers  themselves.  Scarcely  out  of  our 
seventeen  millions  could  you  find  a thousand 
men  blind  enough  not  to  see  this neither, 
then,  have  we  any  such  design,  nor  can  you  ^ 
Here  we  have.  But  this  design  which  you  so 
shamelessly  impute  to  us — ^this  design  which, 
carried  to  the  extent  you  speak  of,  and  in  the 
situation  of  the  pei’sons  on  whom  you  throw 
the  imputation  of  it,  is  so  plainly  impossible — • 
this  design  of  enriching  one’s  self  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others — this  very  design,  not  only  you 
yourselves  have  from  first  to  last  been  harbour- 
ing it,  but  y'ou  have  all  along  been  carrying 
it  on:  carrying  it  on  to  the  utmost  extent 
Avhich  you  have  found  possible.  For  us  to  en- 
rich ourselves  at  your  expense  is  not  possible  ; 
for  you  to  enrich  yourselves  at  our  expense,  ’s 
a design  not  only  possible,  but  actually  and 
continually  carried  into  effect:  carried  into 
effect,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  possible.  Of  late  years,  since  the  French 
revolution  afforded  you  a presence,  so  rapid 
have  been  jmur  advances,  tlia.  ,ie  increase  of 
waste  and  corruption — waste  for  ft  e purpose 
of  corniption,  corruption  for  tl»'  mrpose  of 
waste,  and  both  for  the  purpose  0.  , epredation 
— has  almost  reached  its  limits  ; taxes  are  add- 
ed to  taxes,  and  produce  is  not  added  to  produce. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  that  have 
owed  their  rise  to  trade,  think  whether  among 
those  families  which  we  behold  seated  on  the 
summit  of  that  eminence  which  is  composed  of 
power,  opulence,  and  factitious  dignity,  there 
can  have  been  any  who  have  been  raised  by  any 
thing  better  than  depredation:  licensed  and 
irresistible  depredation  ; depredation  by  that 
.swarm  of  harpies  which,  in  the  field  of  govern- 
I nicnt,  have  never  been  fabulous — by  the  harpy 
in  the  shape  of  the  Soldier,  by  the  harpy  in 
the  shape  of  the  Lawyer,  by  the  harpy  in  the 
shape  of  the  Placeman,  by  the  harpy  in  the 
shape  of  the  Priest.  Thus  it  has  surely  been 
with  us : think  whether  it  can  have  been  other- 
wise with  y'ou : think  whether  it  can  have  been 
any  otherwise  with  any  pure  monarchy',  with 
any  aristocracy,  with  any  mixed  monarchy,  with 
any  other  government,  than  the  pure  repre- 
sentative democracy — the  truly  matchless  and 
unperishable  government  of  the  American 
United  States.  Leave,  then,  to  each  individual 
harpy  the  undisturbed  possession  of  what  he 
has : leave  it  to  him,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
his  remaining  quiet.  But  do  not  equip  him 
for  fresh  mischief,  as  our  cock-fighters  do  their 
cocks  : do  not,  in  addition  to  the  claws  which 
he  has,  arm  him  with  new  and  iron  ones : do  not 
give  him  a rcto;  a veto  upon  every  constitution, 
that  can  tend  to  set  limits  to  the  plunderage. 

Magnanimous  Spaniards ! for  years  to  eorae, 
not  to  say  ages,  in  you  is  our  best,  if  not  our 
only  hope ! to  you,  who  have  been  the  most 
oppressed  of  slaves,  to  you  it  belongs  to  give 
liberty  to  Europe.  Yes:  to  all  Europe!  nor 
in  Europe  is  there  that  other  nation  that  has 
a more  incontestable  or  more  urgent  need  of 
it  than  that  in  which  I write.  Now  is  your 
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time  or  never.  Fear  not  from^  this  country 
any  efTcctrial  opposition.  True  it  is  that  the 
worst  mischief  tiie  French  ever  did  you  was 
kindness  in  comparison  with  that  which  our 
rulers  would  do  to  you,  rather  than  yon  should 
save  yourselves.  As  they  dealt  with  Genoa, 
as  thev  dealt  with  Naples,  as  they  dealt  with 
the  Netherlands,  as  they  dealt  with  Poland, 
as  they  dealt  with  Germany,  so  would  they 
deal  with  you  : so,  and  as  much  worse  as  v/ere 
necessary  to  prevent  your  salvation.  Cooler, 
more  determined,  more  inexorable  enemies 
mankind  never  had,  nor  ever  can  have.  But 
no  such  mischief,  no,  nor  any  considerable  mis- 
chief is  it  in  their  power  to  do  to  you.  True 
it  is,  that  neither  against  French,  any  more 
than  against  English  rulers,  could  you  have 
any  security  but  from  their  impotence.  This, 
however,  you  most  happily  have  at  present, 
and  this  you  will  continue  to  have  long  enough 
for  the  consolidation  of  your  independence. 
True  it  is,  that  the  despots  have,  each  gang 
of  them,  force  enough  for  the  destruction  of  its 
own  subjects.  But  they  have  not,  any  of  them 
■ — no,  nor  all  of  them  together — force  enough 
to  destroy  you.  Men  indeed — oh  yes,  men 
they  have,  and  in  superabundance.  But  money 
they  have  none ; and  without  money,  and  money 
ill  large  masses,  men  cannot  be  made  to  move. 

Oh  yes,  my  friends  ! put  everything  to  ha- 
zard, rather  than  let  in  the  menaced  veto;  the 
many-headed,  the  all-devouring,  the  insatiable 
monster,  worthy  successor  of  the  Trojan  Horse. 
In  vain  would  any  one  pretend  that  its  inte- 
rest is  the  same  with  yours.  To  be  free  from 
arbitrary  imi>risonmcnt,  from  forfeiture,  from 
death,  from  torture,  this,  it  is  true,  is  their 
interest  not  less  than  yours.  True,  but  then, 
in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  they  have  to  them- 
selves a dearer  and  counter  interest,  by  which 
this  vulgar  and  common  interest  is  sure  to  be 
eclipsed.  The  security— the  blessing  wliich 
they  could  not  hold  without  having  you  to 
share  it  with  them — this  they  behold  with 
disdain,  this  is  without  value  in  their  eyes. 
The  poxcei' — the  factitious  dignity  by  which 
they  are  distinguished — distinguished  from 
you  and  above  yon — this  xeitli  them  is  every- 
thing. For  his  own  security  then,  will  each  of 
them  be  content  to  trust  to  other  sources : to 
his  own  good  fortune,  to  his  own  address,  to 
that  prostration  before  the  footstool  of  power 
• — to  that  “ prostration  of  understanding  and 
will,”  to  which,  to  make  everything  else  sure, 
he  is  determined  there  shall  be  no  bounds : 
that  “ prostration  of  understanding  and  will,” 


which,  in  so  many  words,  his  Lordship  of 
London  preaches  to  us. 

Spaniards  ! in  you  is  our  hope;  for  this  long 
time  our  only  hope  : save  yoursehes,  you  save 
us;  save  yourselves,  or  tee  sink.  What  i/o?t, till 
so  lately  were,  we  at  this  time  are.  If  you  had 
your  slaughterers,  we  have  ours : if  you  had 
your  torturers,  we  have  ours : if  you  have  your 
embroiderers,  we  have  our  tailors.  As  to  our 
liberties — our  so  much  vaunted  liberties — in- 
adequate as  they  always  were,  they  are  gone  : 
corruption  has  completely  rotted  them ; pre- 
served they  cannot  be  ; if  ever  in  future  pos- 
sessed by  us,  they  must  be  regained.  Our  go- 
vernment is  already  become  a military  one:  if 
but  a child  cries,  a troop  is  sent  to  quiet  it. 
As  to  our  Lawyers,  they,  whether  on  Benches 
or  on  Seats,  are  Y.hat  they  have  always  boon, 
and,  so  long  as  monarchy  lasts,  always  will  be, 
— tools  of  power,  tools  to  the  Government,  all 
of  them,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  into  it ; tools 
to  the  Opposition,  some  of  them,  that  they 
may  show  themselves,  and  till  they  can  sell 
themselves.  Even  in  our  Soldiers  more  hope 
have  the  friends  of  good  government  than  in 
our  Lawyers.  As  it  is,  the  forms  of  it  are  all 
that  remain;  the  substa.uce  is  all  gone:  the 
shell  we  make  a show  with,  the  kernel  is  rot- 
ten. Seated — not  by  us,  but  by  money  or 

by  terror,  or  at  the  best  by  themselves  or  one 
another,  we  behold  in  our  representatives,  as 
they  call  themselves,  tlie  most  mischievous  and 
most  implacable  of  our  enemies. 

I who  write  this,  haste  to  write  to  you 
while  I am  still  able  ; I say,  while  I am  still 
able:  for  all  sense  of  security  has  long  been  fled 
from  me.  Cartwright,  Burdett,  are  under  pro- 
secution. Hohhome  has  already  endured,  man- 
fully endured,  his  punisliment : and,  unless  he 
saves  himself  by  silesiee  or  desertion,  punished 
over  and  over  again,  it  seems  his  destiny  to  be. 
As  to  me,  who,  I hear  it  said  continually,  am 
more  criminal  than  any  of  them — me,  for  the 
fruit  of  whose  labours,  criminal  as  they  are 
styled,  the  hoiiestest  and  wisest  among  you  are, 
at  this  moment,  if  1 have  been  rightly  inform- 
ed, calling  aloud  that  they  may  press  it  to  their 
lips;  there  is  something — it  belongs  not  to  me 
to  say  what — that  hitherto  has  saved  me.  But 
my  hour  cannot  be  far  distant.  Already,  for 
Avhat  I have  written,  others  have  been  punish- 
ed. Not  in  the  hermitage  from  which  I write, 
but  in  some  prison  shall  I die.  I could  not 
die  in  greater  comfort  than  by  dying  in  your 
service. 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  TRACT  THE  SECOND. 


The  occasion,  on  which  the  paper  that  forms 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  was  published, 
is  that  of  the  ever-niemorable  massacre  perpe- 
trated at  Cadiz,  the  principal  sca-port  in  Spain, 


the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in  that  country 
— the  city  next  in  population  to  the  Capital. 
The  day  on  which  this  tragedy  was  acted,  was 
the  tenth  of  March,  1820.  For  its  declared 
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object  it  had  the  preservation  of  that  state  of 
tilings  which,  under  a despotism,  is  designated 
by  the  words  social  order; — ^for  its  perpetra- 
tors, those  who  profit  by — those  whose  parti- 
cular and  sinister  interest  is  interwoven  Avith 
• — the  maiutenaiicc  of  that  order ; for  its  in- 
struments, perfidy  and  treachery. 

In  tlie  great  contest  which,  now  for  about 
half  a century,  has  been  carrying  on  in  the 
field  of  the  habitable  globe — in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  many  and  tho/c?c — this  has  not  been 
one  of  the  least  conspicuous  scenes.  Impa- 
tience and  cruelty  have  CA'cryAvliere  charac- 
terized the  deportment  of  the  imling  few,  long- 
suffering  and  forbe.arance  that  of  the  subject 
many.  In  this  contest,  the  object  of  the  great- 
est number  has,  of  course,  all  along,  been  that 
which,  on  pain  of  their  extinction,  it  can  never 
cease  to  be — the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number : of  the  ruling  few,  under  the 
like  impulse,  tlie  greatest  happiness  of  the 
ruling  few.  By  the  greatest  number — by  tlie 
subject  many — their  object— their  real  object 
■ — has  nOAvbere — has  never— been  disavowed  : 
it  has  not  been,  it  ncA'er  can  be,  an  object  for 
them  to  be  ashamed  of.  By  no  motive  could 
they  have  been  led  to  disavow  it.  By  the  most 
irresistible  impulses,  they  have,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  been  impelled  to  the  avoAval 
of  it : all  their  prospects  of  success  have  de- 
pended on  the  extent  given  to  the  avowal  made 
of  it.  Not  so  the  ruling  few.  Consistently 
with  common  decency,  consistently  with  com- 
mon prudence,  consistently  AA'ith  any  hope  of 
advantage,  consistently  Avith  any  assurance  of 
security  to  themselves,  at  no  time,  nor  any- 
Avhere,  can  their  object  have  been,  or  in  fntui-e 
be,  avuAved : to  say  to  tbc  subject  many,  sacri- 
fice your  happiness  to  our.s,  would  be  to  say, 
be  fools,  that  Ave,  for  our  oavu  profit,  and  at 
your  expense,  may  be  knav'cs. 

Being  thus,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  claim, 
precluded  from  the  use  of  reason  in  support  of 
it,  they  have  been  driven  by  neccs.sity  to  lay 
hold  on  enstom,  as  the  only  support  that  could 
be  found  for  it.  The  government — the  un- 
bridled government — of  one,  being  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  government,and  that  toAA'hich, 
in  the  early  stages  of  society,  each  horde  found 
itself,  under  pain  of  immediate  extirpation, 
necessitated  to  submit  itself  during  its  warfare 
with  the  neighbouring  hordes,  of  which  Avar- 
fare  either  the  existence  or  the  immediate  ex- 
pectation was  incessant, — this  Avas  tbc  form 
of  government  that  succeeded  everyAvhere  to 
primeval  anarchy.  For  a long  time,  if,  on  any 
occasion,  poAver  felt  any  such  sense  as  that  of 
restraint,  it  Avas  only  from  momentary  and 
easily  assuageable  dissatisfaction : not  till 
after  a long  course  of  mutual  and  variously 
terminating  struggles,  could  it  have  anyAvbere, 
as  here  and  there  it  has  done,  found  itself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  submitting  to  any  deter- 
minate and  settled  limitations.  In  comparison 
with  the  political  communities  in  which  all  such 
limitations  remain  still  unknoAAui,few  are  those 
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in  which  any  such  galling  shackles  have  had 
or  have  place.  Hence  it  is  that,  subject  or 
not  subject  to  this  or  that  limitation,  submit- 
ted to  for  the  purchase  of  the  voluntary  sup- 
port of  the  sub-ruling  few,  everywhere  has  the 
government  of  one  had  custom  for  its  support. 
Hence  it  is  likewise  that,  while  Monarchy  and 
Custom  have  everyAvhere  had  lieason  for  their 
adA'ciASary,  Avith  exceptions  to  a correspondently 
small  extent,  and  those  of  scarce  any  other  than 
a I’eccnt  date,  they  have  had  reasonia^and  rea- 
soners  for  their  support.  Everything  being  to 
be  hoped  from  the  support  given  to  the  claims 
of  tbc  one  and  the  fcAA',  nothing  to  be  hoped, 
but  everything  to  befeared,from  support  given 
to  the  cause  of  the  many,  and  on  this  part 
of  the  field  of  discourse,  the  great  mass  of 
the  language,  as  it  stands,  having  had  for  its 
manufacturers  those  reasonersupou  paper,  who 
all  the  Avhile  have  been  reasoning  under  the 
yoke  of  this  sinister  influence,  the  language 
furnished  by  custom  for  the  occasion,  has 
been  everyAvhere  a tissue  of  fallacies,  spread 
abroad  for  the  support  of  it. 

Hence,  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  tissue,  the 
jargon,  the  contents  of  which,  on  this  field, 
Custom  has  engaged  men  to  accept  at  one  an- 
other’s haud.s,  iu  lieu  of  reason.  Over  and 
above  those  fallacies,  which  require,  each  of 
them,  a sentence,  or  perhaps  a paragraph,  to 
give  expression  to  it,  and  of  Avhich  a list  in 
some  detail  has  been  given  iu  another  work,* 
— hence  those  still  more  commodious  fallacies, 
for  the  prop.agation  of  which  a single  phrase, 
or  even  a single  Avord,  is  sufficient.  Witness, 
dignity  of  the  crown,  dign  ity  of  the  throne,  splen- 
dour of  the  crown,  splendour  of  the  throne,  match- 
less Constitution,  English  institutions.  Wit- 
ness legitimacy,  order,  social  order.  By  a cus- 
tom, commenced  by  paid  and  enlisted,  rein- 
forced by  gratuitous  and  deluded  scribes,  all 
those  imaginary  and  A'crbal  blessings  have  been 
pla  ced  in  the  catalogue  of  things  to  be  cherished 
and  maintained:  to  be  maintained,  all  of  them, 
Avith  equally  ardent  devotion,  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance.  Of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  noAvliere,  till  of  late 
years  in  the  united  Anglo-American  states, 
nowhere,  Avithout  absurdity  could  it  anywhere 
have  been  stated  as  belonging  to  the  number 
of  those  things  Avliich  ought  to  be  maintained. 
Why  it  could  not,  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  men- 
tioned : that  which  is  noAvhere  established,  can- 
not anyAvhere  be  maintained.  No  objection, 
it  is  true,  is  this  to  its  being  put  upon  the  list 
of  those  things  which  ought  to  be  established. 
Accordingly,  now  that  in  that  only  seat  of 
established  good  government,  it  is  already 
upon  the  list  of  those  things  which  ought  to 
be  maintained,  and  now  that,  in  some  political 
communities,  it  has  been  put  upon  the  list  of 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  established. 


* See  The  Book  of  Fallacies,  in  vol.  ii.  of  this 
collection. 
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and  which  with  all  their  energy,  men  are  la- 
bouring to  establish,— even  the  best  paid,  even 
the  most  hungry,  even  the  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  tlie  claims  of  the  ruling  one  and  the 
sub-ruling yVic,  see  no  hope  of  advantage  from 
any  direct  denial  opposed  to  so  uncontrover- 
tible a position,  as  that  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  ought  everywhere  to 
be  established.  In  the  diverting  of  men’s  at- 
tention from  that  sole  basis  of  good  govern- 
ment, is  their  only  hope;  and  hence  it  is  that, 
from  Thrones,  and  llonses,  and  Benches,  the 
ears  of  the  people  are  so  indcfatigably  plied  ^v•ith 
the  confused  and  senseless  din,  composed  of 
matchless  Constitution,  English  institniiojis, 
wisdom  of  Ancestors,  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
splendour  of  the  Crown,  dignity  of  the  Throne, 
splendour  of  the  Throne,  balance,  mixture  of 
classes,  wash  (or  something  else)  that  “ \vorks 
well,”  Holy  Religion,  Licentiousness,  Blas- 
jdieiny.  Atheism,  Jacobinism,  Legitimacy, 
Order,  Social  Order,  with  et  ceteras  upon  ct  ce- 
tcras. 

Let  Reason  he  fruitful,  Custom  barren,  is 
among  the  aiihorisms  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  say- 
ing this,  he  said  what  he  wished  to  see,  assur- 
edly not  what  he  saw : in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment— in  this  field,  beyond  all  others — Reason 
(and  we  have  seen  why)  breeds  like  a she- 
martin ; custom,  like  a doe-rabbit. 

Finding  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
— sure  of  discomfiture  and  overthrow,  should 
they,  on  any  occasion,  venture  to  act  upon  the 
field  of  reason — always  dissatisfied  with  them- 
selves—always  condemned  by  conscience,  al- 
ways beholding,  in  the  prevalence  of  reason 
and  the  spread  of  intellectual  light,  the  down- 
fal  of  their  power — the  temper  jirevalent 
among  the  oppressing  tribe  has,  always  and 
everywhere,  been  congenial  to  this  their  situ- 
ation; their  conduct  to  their  temper:  their 
temper  feverish,  their  conduct  sanguinaiy  and 
atrocious.  In  the  many,  the  sacrifice  of  whose 
interest  to  their  own  has  been  their  constant 
object  and  perpetual  occupation,  they  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  behold  so  many  constant 
objects  of  their  contempt  and  hatred : of 
contempt  for  their  actual  patience,  of  hatred 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  contempt,  never 
altogether  clear  of  alarm,  from  the  unassuage- 
able  apprehension  of  the  ultimate  cessation  of 
that  patience.  Makers  and  Masters  of  the 
la^vs,  death  and  torture,  in  rich  variety  of 
shape,  they  have  spread  over  the  whole  con- 
texture of  those  laws,  for  the  gratification  of 
those  angry  pa.ssions,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  oi’der,  to  which  every  word  from  the 
voice  of  Reason,  sounded  in  their  ears  as  preg- 
nant with  disturbance.  Hence  the  apparatus 
of  gibbets,  halters,  axes,  pillories,  chains,  and 
dungeons : hence  the  anxiety  and  abundance 
with  which  the  musket  and  the  sabre  are  at 
all  times  kept  in  store;  kept  in  store,  and,  by 
the  despatch  and  extent  given  to  their  oper- 
ations, held  in  preparation  to  anticipate,  sup- 
port, and  relieve  the  labours  of  the  judicatoiy. 


Hence  the  implacable  enmity  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  : hence  the  indefatigable  exertions 
for  the  extinction  of  it.  Hence  the  Associa- 
tion, self-styled  Constitutional,  headed  by  the 
heads  of  factitious  religion  and  standing  armies 
at  the  invitation,  and  to  the  emolument,  of 
lawyers  : the  too  real  association,  formed  for 
the  protection  of  a non-entity,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  whatever  good  was  ever  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  it. 

The  causes  have  now  been  seen  of  that  con- 
trast which,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
great  contest  above  spoken  of,  has,  at  all  times, 
been  exhibite<l,  between  the  conduct  of  the 
ruling  one  and  sub-ruling/cic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  subject  and  sufi’ering  mani)  on 
the  other. 

Of  the  two  so  opposite  systems  of  political 
action  -that  which  has  for  its  object  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  ruling  few,  and  that  which 
has  for  its  object  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
subject  many— would  yon  see  at  one  view  an 
exemplification  as  striking  as  it  is  instructive? 
Look  to  the  now  so  happily  independent  An- 
glo-American States.  Lookback  to  the  state 
of  things  in  that  country,  at  the  period  of  the 
great  conte.st,  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  Note 
well  the  several  sy.stems  of  warfare,  on  which 
the  two  contending  parties  were  prepared  to 
act.  Look  first  to  lefttimacy,  and  matchless 
constitution : mark  the  fate,  which,  in  case  of 
success  to  their  side,  they  had  prepared  for 
their  adversaries  : strangulation  for  necks,  am- 
putation for  heads,  laceration  for  bowels,  seve- 
rance and  dispersion  for  quarters : and,  lest 
all  this  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  so-styled  guilty,  denial  of  justice 
for  creditors,  purposed  indigence  for  untried 
aud  unaccused  wives  and  children,  purposed 
indigence  even  for  indeterminately  di.stant 
kindred,  whether  sharers  in,  unapprized  of, 
or  even  adverse  to,  their  designs : — for  all 
these,  in  indeterminable  and  unheeded  mul- 
titudes: for,  such  is  the  inscrutably  com- 
plicated result — wire-drawn,  nobody  knows 
when,  by  nobody  knows  what  King’s  crea- 
tures, in  the  situation  of  ever  removeable 
Judges,  out  of  so  short  and  irrelevant  a 
phrase  as  corruption  of  blood:  a phrase,  in- 
vented by  the  corrupt  in  will  and  understand- 
ing, for  a mask  to  the  atrocity,  by  which,  in 
sucli  countless  multitudes,  the  confessedly  in- 
nocent arc  pierced  through  aud  through,  for 
the  chance  of  conveying  an  additional  pang  to 
the  bosom  of  tb.e  so-.stylcd  guilty,  whose  pro- 
per powers  of  sufferance,  it  is  thus  proved, 
were  still,  after  being  put  to  the  utmost 
stretch,  insufficient  for  satiating  the  appetite 
of  groundless  vengeance  : vengeance,  against 
which  it  was  assumed  that  nothing  could  be 
said — because  law  had  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  it,  and  all-comprehensiveness  and  per- 
petuity liad  been  given  to  it. 

Such  being  the  system,  in  pursuance  of 
which,  in  case  of  success,  under  the  orders  of 
the  all-ruling  one,  the  ruling  few  were  on  that 
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occasion  prepared  to  act,  as  in  sucli  contests 
tliey  never  have  failed,  nor  in  case  of  success 
ever  can  fail  to  act, — mark  now  the  system  of 
counteraction,  employed  in  that  country,  by 
tlie  oppressed  and  subject  many,  for  their  pro- 
tection against  those  destined  perpetually  im- 
])ending,  and  perpetually  threatened  horrors. 
Jjook  in  the  first  place  to  the  commencement  of 
the  contest : mark  well  the  character  of  the 
measures  of  resistance,  organized  and  put  in 
action,  before  the  sword  was  as  yet  resorted 
to.  To  treason-law,  as  above  described,  in- 
cluding corruption  of  blood  as  above  described, 
what  was  it  they  opposed  ? Neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  infliction  called  tarrin<]  and 
feathering.  And  this  tarring  and  feathering, 
what  was  it?  The  substituting,  to  a part  of 
the  sufterer’s  usual  clothing,  a covering  com- 
posed of  feathers,  made  to  adhere  to  his  body 
by  a coating  of  tar.  Humiliation,  by  means 
of  scorn  and  derision,  was  accordingly,  it  m.ay 
well  be  concluded,  a suffering  actually  sus- 
tained. But,  to  tliis  mental,  what  corporal 
sufferance  was  added?  None  whatever.  To 
the  sufferance  thus  inflicted  in  the  name  of 
punishment  on  the  person  of  the  alleged  offen- 
der, to  this  properly-seated  punishment — what 
addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  mis-seated 
punishment?  what  punishment  was  purposely 
inflicted  on  those  to  whom  no  offence  was  so 
much  as  imputed?  None  whatever. 

Look,  in  conclusion,  to  the  termination  of 
the  contest:  look  to  Saratoga:  look  to  York 
2'ou-n.  What,  in  the  eyes  of  the  victors,  were 
the  prostrate  vanquished  ? Not  rebels,  not 
traitors;  not  anything  but  what  Englishmen 
have  been  woiit  to  be  to  French  victors, 
Frenchmen  to  English  victors — unfortunate, 
yet  not  the  less  respected,  enemies. 

Of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  season  of 
ascendancy  the  subject  many  bear  their  facul- 
ties, would  you  see  another  exemplification  ? 
Cast  a momentary  glance  on  Ireland.*  Behold 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  that  country, 
objects  of  inveterate  oppression  and  legalized 
depredation,  victims  of  a system  of  studied 
and  inexorable  misrule,  carried  on  through 
centuries.  Under  such  provocation,  mark  their 
deportment,  when  circumstances  had  placed 
the  power  of  retaliation  in  their  hands.  Look, 
ill  the  first  place,  to  the  five  or  six  years’  period 
between  the  years  1778  and  1783.  Compare 
the  state  of  the  country  in  that  period  with 
the  state  of  it  not  only  before  but  ever  since : 
compare  the  conduct  maintained  there  in  re- 
lation to  one  another  by  those  same  universally 
contrasted  parties,  both  of  them  having  the 
contest  in  America,  and  latterly  the  termina- 
tion of  it,  full  in  view. 

Favoured  by  circumstances,  favoured  by  the 
happy  weakness  of  their  tyrant  neighbours, 
linked  in  the  bands  of  a no  less  peaceful  than 


* See  farther,  with  reference  to  Ireland  and  the 
Volunteers,  “ Radicalism  not  dangerous,”  vol.  v.  p. 
el  seq. 


free  and  voluntary  confederacy,open  to  all  whom 
situation  permitted  and  affection  disposed  to  en- 
ter into  it,  behold  the  oppressed  «ia«y,rising  up 
in  arms.  Scarce  had  they  begun  to  show  them- 
selves, when,  without  a life  sacrificed,  without  a 
blow  struck,  they  saw  the  votaries  of  corruption, 
by  the  mere  apprehension  of  what  they  were  able 
to  do  and  of  what  had  been  deserved  at  their 
hands,  laid  prostrate  at  their  feet.  For  five 
years  and  more,  by  the  confession  of  the  most 
adverse  parties,  by  the  testimony  of  all  jour- 
nalists, of  all  historians — the  whole  power  of 
the  country  was  in  their  hands.  What  was 
the  use  they  made  of  it  ? What  use,  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  did  these  Irish  Insur- 
gents make  of  those  English  supports  of  legi- 
timacy and  social  order — axes,  and  gibbets, 
with  their  et  ceteras  as  above?  What  use 
made  they  even  of  the  American  instruments 
of  self-preservation — tar  and  feathers?  None. 
What,  in  fine,  viewed  in  every  point  of  view, 
was  the  true,  the  universally  undisputed,  the 
indisputably  proper  appellation  of  this  period 
of  Irish  history ? Yes:  it  w'as  the  golden  pe- 
I riod,  the  no  longer  fabulous — the  visible  golden 
I age.*)*  Behold  now  the  sad  reverse.  Unhap- 
I pily  for  both  islands,  peace  was  at  length  re- 
I stored  to  England.  The  hands  of  English 
tyrants  were  thus  set  free.  What  was  the 
consequence  to  Ireland?  The  golden  age  va- 
nished : the  age  of  iron  returned : the  age  of 
I iron,  and,  with  it,  that  scene  of  oppression  and 
legalized  depredation — of  insolence  on  the  one 
hand,  of  ever  just  and  ever  boiling  howsoever 
smothered  indignation  on  the  other;  thereupon 
came  that  conspiracy  among  the  few,  having 
for  its  avowed  object  the  extermination  of  the 
many: — that  conspiracy,  of  which  it  is  so  well 
known  to  everybody  that  it  need  not  be  said 
by  anybody,  who  the  men  are,  who  so  lately 
were  avowedly,  and  because  not  now  avowed- 
ly, are  not  the  less  determinately  and  effec- 
tively at  the  head. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  catastrophe.  Now  as 
to  the  actors.  The  men,  by  whom  this  golden 
age  was  thus  created  and  so  long  preserved — 
what  were  they  ? What,  but  the  men  of  uni- 
versal suffrage?  Yes;  and  by  them  in  that 
island,  and  from  that  island  in  this,  within  a 
few  years  after  its  establishment  in  United 
America,  would  the  sy.stem  of  universality, 
secrecy,  equality  and  annuality  of  suffrage 
have  been  established,  and  the  no  longer  fabu- 
lous golden  age  have  been  thus  extended  and 


+ See  the  Whig  Biography  of  Mr  Hardy,  the 
Tory  Observations  on  Irish  affairs  by  Lord  Shtfheld, 
and  even  the  Tory  History  of  Mr  Adolphus.  “ Let 
those  who  sneer  at  the  Volunteer  Institution,  point 
out  the  days,”  (says  Mr  Hardy,  Life  of  Lord  Char- 
Icmont,  p.  197,)  “ not  merely  in  the  Irish,  but  any 
liistory,  when  decorous  measures  kept  more  even 
p.ace  with  the  best  charities  of  life,  when  crime 
found  less  countenance,  and  law  more  reverence.” 
— “Private  property,”  (p.  198,)  “private  peace, 
wore  everywhere  watched  over  by  the  volunteer* 
with  a filial  and  pious  care.” 
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perpetuated,  but  for  the  unhappily  restore.l 
peace  above-mentioned,  in  conjunction  with 
the  treachery  of  certain  ot  the  people  3 pre- 
tended friends ; one  of  whom,  in  the  teeth  of 
that  same  five  years’  fresh  experience,  had  the 
effrontery  to  speak  of  universal  division  and 
coiisciiuent  destruction  of  property,  as  the  cer- 
tain conseciuence  of  that  very  state  of  things, 
which,  having  under  the  eyes  of  all  men,  but 
in  a more  particular  manner  under  his  own, 
been  so  recently  experienced,  had  produced 
none  but  tlie  most  opposite — unprecedentedly 
opposite  effects. 

Look  at  this  moment  to  Portugal ; behold 
that  now  magnanimous  and  regenerated  nation, 
casting  off  at  once  the  double  yoke  of  a do- 
mestic and  foreign  despotism.  Before  the 
auspicious  clay  arrived,  think  what  had  been 
the  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  the  forbear- 
ance on  tlie  otlier,  the  wretchedness  in  consc- 
(incncc  ; read  it  in  the  documents  of  the  time. 
Since  that  auspicious  day,  inciuire  what  has 
been  the  vengeance  ; iiupiire  ever  so  sliarply, 
no  such  thing  will  you  find. 

Warmed  by  the  subject,  the  pen  has  been 
running  riot.  Recollection  commands  it  back 
to  Cadiz. 

On  the  loth  of  Mai'ch,  1!’20,  at  a moment 
of  general  festivity, ^ — the  assembled  multitude 
being  no  less  peaceful,  no  less  unsuspecting, 
no  less  crowded,  no  less  defenceless,  than,  in 
the  preceding  August,  they  had  been  at  Man- 
chester,—at  the  instigation — not  of  a simple 
Priest,  but  of  a Bishop— a selection,  carefully 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  army,  fell  upon 
th.e  people,  and,  not  with  cutting  weapons  oniy, 
but  with  fire-arms,  commenced  an  equally  in- 
discriminating  slaughter.  As  to  the  number 
of  those  slain  on  the  spot,  accounts  vary  from 
tlircc  hundred  to  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred ; as  to  the  wounded,  they  agree  in  esti- 
mating it  at  a thonsand. 

The  triumph  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
cause  of  the  people  finally  prevailed ; the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  such  as  in  that  country  it 
is,  was  restoi’od.  But  the  law  thus  restored, 
was  itself  the  law  of  tyranny.  It  was  a sys- 


I tern  of  law,  which  had  for  its  end  in  view  the 
j same  as  that  of  matchless  constitution,  envy 
j and  admiration  of  the  world : which  had  for 
; its  end  in  view,  in  a word,  (need  it  be  men- 
1 tioned  ?)  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  riilbuj  one  and  the  sttb-rulin>i 
I few,  at  tlie  expense,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  tlie 
I greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

! Amongst  other  tribes  of  the  ruling  few,  the 
1 establishment  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
I lawyer-tribe, — mannfaeturers  of  an  unassail- 
able tyranny,  the  necessary  and  ever  ready 
instrument  of  every  other  tyranny. 

I In  Spain,  as,  with  scarce  an  exception,  in 
every  other  of  the  countries  governed  by 
! Rome-bred  law, — effectual  care  had  been 
taken,  that,  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  sinister 
interest  of  the  ruling  one  was  concerned,  the 
fate  of  the  accused  should  be  completely  at  the 
disposal  of  an  ever-obsequious  instrument  of 
' that  same  ruling  one : a judge,  nominated, 
i and  at  all  times  removeable,  by  his  fiat ; and 
that,  for  that  purpose,  the  proceedings  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  collection  of  the  evidence  in 
particular — of  that  mass  of  information,  on 
the  collection  of  which  the  result  of  every 
cause  necessarily  depends, — should,  from  fir.st 
to  last,  remain  covered  with  a veil  of  impene- 
trable secrecy.  In  England,  only  in  cases 
where  propcrtji  is  at  stake,  does  this  last-men- 
tioned security,  for  injustice,  corruption,  and 
official  depredation — this  secrecy  in  the  col- 
lection of  evidence,  stand  as  yet  established  : 
any  designs  formed  by  the  head  of  the  law 
upon  jury  trial — any  such  designs,  howsoever 
iutimatcd,nothaviiigas  j'etbeen  particularized 
and  brought  forward : and  though  when  the 
whole  of  the  richest  man’s  property  is  at  stake, 
property  is  thus  disposed  of  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  secretly  collected,  or,  as  in  bankruptcy 
cases,  by  that  of  uncrosscxaminablc  evidences 
— still,  in  smaller  masses,  it  is  left  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  by  a system  of  evidence,  which,  how 
replete  soever  with  absurdity  and  inconsis- 
tency, is,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  less  fla- 
grantly and  completely  hostile  to  justice.* 
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Ohfcrmtiom  on  Jtidge  Advocate  TIermom's  Pavegiiric  on  Judicial  Delays;  on  the  Occasion  of 
the  Impunity  as  yet  given  hy  him  to  the  loyal  A uthors  of  the  Cadiz  Massacre,  a counterpart  to 
the  Manchester  Massacre;  explaining,  moreover,  the  Ejfccts  of  secrecy  in  judicature. 


Complaints,  I observe,  have  been  made,  of 
the  delay  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  Cadiz 
massacre.  Of  a paper,  signed,  according  to 
the  English  translation,  “ Sanlucar  de  Barra- 
meda,  20th  August,  1820,  the  judge  of  instruc- 
tion, Cormel  Fiscal  Caspar  Hermosa,”  the  pro- 
fessed object,  is — to  satisfy  the  Spanish  people, 
that,  from  this  delay,  misconduct  is  not,  in  any 


shape,  justly  imputable  to  that  judge.  The 
business  in  question,  is  the  business  of  the  day. 


* It  being  the  author’s  intimate  conviction,  de- 
duced from  the  consideration,  as  well  of  the  uni- 
versal nature  of  roan,  as  of  the  whole  compages  of 
particular  facts,  that  on  the  one  hand  in  Radicalism 
there  is  nothing  dangerous  to  property  or  general 
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But,  on  tlie  occasion  of  this  business,  I see 
principles  avowed,  the  influence  of  wliich  is  of 
as  lasting  a nature  as  that  of  the  system  of 
law,  of  r\'hidi  they  make  a part,  and  from  which 
they  were  imbibed. 

“ I remind  the  public,”  (says  this  judge,) 

“ I remind  tlie  public,  that  de/at/  in  judicial 
l>roceedings,  is  a tribute  which  is  due  to  justice, 
and,  as  it  ^vcrc,  tlie  price  at  which  tlie  secu- 
rity of  the  citizen  is  purchased:  that  the 
citd  (C7-e” — (if,  instead  of  tire,  he  had  said 

oiii/ht  to  be,  liis  proposition  would  have  stood 
rather  clearer  of  dispute) — “that  the  judicial 
forms  are — the  shields  of  liberty,  and  precipi- 
tation the  most  dangerous  rock  in  the  way  of 
justice.” 

This  defence  of  his  excepted,  from  no  indi- 
vidual fact  do  I sec  any  reason  fur  suspecting 
that  the  functionary  in  question  is  chargeable 
with  misconduct  in  any  .shape : that,  for  ex-  j 
ample,  he  has  any  improper  connexion  with  I 
the  parties  accused,  or  any  of  them ; any  im- 
proper connexion  either  by  complicity,  unity 
of  atfection,  fear  of  displeasure,  bribery,  or 
corruption  in  any  other  shape.  Of  the  parti- 
cular facts  belonging  to  the  individual  case, 
all  that  is  known  to  ms  is  known  to  every- 
body: and  they  are,  all  of  them,  in  his  favour  : 
namely,  that,  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
both  actors  and  witnesses  must  have  been,  in 
a degree  seldom  if  ever  exemplified  in  the  an- 
nals of  judicature,  numerous  : and  that,  what- 
ever be  the  occasion,  the  greater  the  7iwmber 
of  the  persons  to  be  examined,  the  greater, 
ca'teriit  jiaribus,  must  have  been  the  quantity 
of  tune  requisite  to  bo  occupied  in  the  exami- 
nation. 

V/hat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  too  true,  is 
— that  if,  to  a man  in  his  .situation,  the  above 
charges  were,  all  of  them,  justly  applicable,  and 
accordingly  applied, — this  is  the  exact  com- 
plexion of  the  sort  of  defence,  that  he  would 
make.  It  is  the  sort  of  defence,  which  any 
man,  in  what  degree  soever  guilty,  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  make,  and  which  every 
man,  who  is  guilty,  would,  if  he  saw  any  pro- 
bability of  its  being  received  and  productive 
of  cil'cct,  be  sure  to  make.  It  i.s  the  sort  of 
defence,  which  I will  not  say  no  man,  who  is 
innocent,  would  ever  make,  (for  innocence  does 
not  necessarily  give  right  discernment,  either 
to  the  person  who  pleads,  or  to  those  before 
wliom  he  pleads,)  but  which  an  innocent  man, 
if  he  has  right  discernment,  would  naturally 
avoid  employing:  and  for  this  plain  rca.son — 
because  it  is  the  interest,  and  necessary  ob- 
ject, of  the  man  who  is  innocent,  to  render  his 
case  as  clearly  distinguishable  as  possible  from 
that  of  the  man  who  is  guilty. 

secuvitv  in  any  shape,  on  the  other  hand,  in  lOespot- 
7Si7i  tl'.ere  is  th.at  which  is  everlastingly  and  most 
seriously  clu//pcro7ix  to  ihe[f,  he  had  made  consider- 
able advance  in  both  researches,  when  stopt  for  the 
))re.sent  at  lca.st,  by  other  calls  of  a still  more  urgent 
nature.  To  see  both  topics  in  other  and  .abler 
hands  would  afford  him  the  sinccrest  plciisuro. 


Yes:  when  a man  is  really  innocent,  tlie 
course  he  takes  will,  naturally  speaking,  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  course  thus  taken. 
It  will  not  consist  of  vague  generalities  such  as 
the  above  : of  aphorisms,  without  applications. 
No  : but,  as  far  as  time  and  space  will  permit, 
he  will  hold  up  to  view,  in  all  their  circum- 
stances, the  individual  facts  by  which  his  inno- 
cence may  be  made  manifest.  In  the  present 
instance,  for  example,  number  of  days  of  sit- 
ting, ami  hours  iu  each  day : number  of  per- 
sons th.at  have  been  examined  on  the  several 
days  : number  of  persons  that,  as  far  as  known, 
remained  to  be  examined,  &c.  &c. 

Instead  of  this,  or  anything  like  it,  what  docs 
thi.s  judge?  Addressing  him.self  to  the  Spa- 
ni.sh  public,  as  a schoolmaster  to  liis  scholars, 
he  recalls  to  their  miiid.s,  in  the  form  of 
maxims,  certain  lessons  which,  iu  his  view  of 
the  matter,  are  in  danger  of  not  being  snfii- 
cieiitly  present  to  their  memories.  To  each  of 
these  several  maxims,  I .shall  proceed  to  give 
a separate  examination : namely  to  the  cud 
that  it  may  be  seen  bow  far  they  are  condu- 
cive, or  repugnant,  to  the  incontestably  proper 
ends  of  judicature. 

If,  in  my  view  of  them,  the  evil  tendency  of 
the  principles  thus  inculcated  were  confined  to 
tlic  screening  of  one  individual,  or  a limited 
number  of  assignable  individuals,  from  just 
censure,  never  would  this  pen  liave  employed 
itself,  in  a task  so  ill-adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion of  one  who  is  a stranger  to  the  country 
iu  which  the  facts  had  place.  But,  iu  my 
view  of  them,  the  tendency,  thougli  it  were 
too  much  to  say  the  object,  is — to  provide  a 
screcu  for  malpractice,  in  every  shape,  on  the 
part  of  all  Judges,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sub- 
ject many  iu  all  place.s,  and  at  all  times : a 
screen  for  all  individuals  iu  that  situation,  and, 
at  the  .same  time,  for  the  system  under  which 
they  act : a system  which,  in  my  view  of  it, 
has,  all  along,  had  misrule,  in  that  shape,  for 
its  very  object,  as  well  as  for  its  effect : a sys- 
tem, on  the  utter  extirpation  of  which,  in  my 
view  of  it,  the  ultimate  salvation  of  Spain,  and 
of  every  country  that  has  broke  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  dc.spotism,  depends. 

1.  Maxim  the  First: — maxim  as  io  delay. 
“ Delay  in  judicial  proceedings,  is  a t/-ibnte,” 
(says  lie,)  “ which  is  due  to  justice,  .and,  as  it 
were,  the  p7-ice  at  which  the  security  of  the 
citizen  is  purcha.sed.” 

That,  to  the  operatioms,  in  the  performance 
of  which  judicial  procedure  comsists,  as  to  ope- 
rations of  every  other  kind,  ti/7ie  is  necessary, 
is  a trutli,  of  which,  if  that  was  his  meaning, 
it  needed  not  a remark  from  a public  function- 
ary to  remind  us.  But,  by  the  mention  of  tlic 
word  jyrice,  what  is  insiuuated  is  this — namely, 
that  wh<at.soever  be  the  occasion,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  time  is,  that  elapses  before  a, 
definitive  decision  is  known  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced, the  greater  the  probability  is,  that 
the  deci.sion  will  be  conformable  to  justi<^ : 
for,  generally  speaking,  the  higher  the  price 
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you  aro  contv’iit  to  pay  for  your  goods,  tlie 
better  the  goods  are  that  yon  will  have.  But 
if,  ill  the  case  of  delay,  this  were  true,  the 
surest  way  of  pronoinicitig  a right  decision 
would  be,  never  to  pronounce  any  decision  at 
all ; for,  in  that  case,  the  price  paid  would  be 
the  very  highest  price  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  may  be  seen  a truth  or 
two,  of  which  our  instructor  himself  seems  to 
stand  somewhat  in  need  of  being  reminded : 
namely — that,  though  operations  are  perform- 
ed in  time,  they  are  not  performed  hi/  time ; 
that  the  professing  to  be  employing  one’s  self 
in  the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  the 
being  actually  so  employed,  arc  not  c.Kactly  the 
same  thing  ; that,  while  delay  increases,  recol- 
lection weakens,  and  tlie  very  sources  of  evi- 
dence vanish  ; that  delaij  in  judicature  is,  so 
long  as  it  lasts,  denial  of  justice,  and  that  a 
panegyric  on  delay  is,  therefore,  a panegyric  on 
denial  of  justice. 

True  it  is  that  to  the  quantity  of  delay,  that, 
by  possibility,  may  be  necessary  to  rectitude 
of  decision,  there  is  no  certain  limit.  Why  ? 
Because  there  is  no  certain  limit  to  the  quan- 
tity of  time  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  col- 
lection of  this  or  that  piece  of  evidence.  But 
mind  the  artifice.  Under  the  sanction  of  the 
pretence  formed  by  vague  generalities  such  as 
these,  what  is  true  of  no  more  than  one  cause 
out  of  a hundred,  is  applied  to  the  hundred:  a 
cause  wliich  might  be  despatched  in  twenty 
minutes — (and  of  this  sort  is  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  causes) — is  made  to  occupy  tweiity 
years : and  a cau.se,  which,  by  the  attendance 
of  both  parties,  in  the  presence  of  a single 
judge,  in  an  open  judicatory,  the  bystanders, 
rendering  the  service  tliat  is  pretended  to  be 
done,  but  never  can  be  done  by  a judicatory 
of  appeal,  might  be  terminated  without  ex- 
pense— i.s,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  upon  the 
expense,  nursed  and  kept  alive ; kept  alive 
till  the  party,  whose  condition,  in  respect  of 
pecuniary  circumstances,  is  least  favourable,  is 
— if  alive,  alive  in  the  pit  of  ruin,  and  his  adver- 
sary more  or  less  near  to  it. 

Unfortunately  for  ju.stice  and  for  mankind, 
in  regard  to  the  use  made  of  the  word  delay, 
an  impci-fection  there  is,  under  which,  language 
seems,  very  generally,  to  labour.  Two  objecis 
there  are,  for  the  dc.signation  of  which  there  is 
but  this  one  word,  though,  between  the  objects 
themselves,  the  distinction  is  not  only  clear  and 
perfect,  but,  for  the  most  important  purpose.s, 
is  continually  requiring  to  be  brought  to  view: 
namely,  on  the  one  hand,  an  addition  stated  as 
being  made  to  an  already  allotted  quantity 
of  time;  that  statement  not  being  accompanied 
with  any  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the 
so  allotted  quantity ; on  the  other  hand,  an 
addition,  the  quantity  of  which  is  considered 
as  heing  excessive.  In  this  unfortunate  ambi- 
guity, the  supporters  of  all  systems  of  judica- 
ture contrary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  find  a 
most  useful  instrument  of  defence.  “ Delay 
is,  frequently,  necessary  to  justice:  namely. 


delay  without  excess:  therefore,  .so  ” (say  Ihoy) 

“ is  delay  in  excess ; for  delay  in  excess,  is  de- 
lay ; and  delay,  you  cannot  deny,  is  nece.ssary 
to  justice.”  Such  is  their  argument;  and  such 
the  logic  of  it. 

On  the  present  occasion,  speaking  as  he  doc.s, 
of  delay  as  a tribute  due  to  justice,  in  which 
of  these  two  senses  would  this  profe.ssor  of 
justice  wish  ns  to  understand  the  term  he  thus 
employs?  Delay  without  excess?  the  propo- 
sition is  a nugatory  one.  What  ought  to  be 
done,  ought  to  be  done:  such  is  the  imstruction 
conveyed  by  it.  Delay  in  excess  ? the  propo- 
sition is  an  absurd  and  false  one. 

2.  Maxim  the  Second.  Precipitation  is  the 
most  da  ni/erous  rock  in  the  iray  of  justice.  Here, 
after  another  subject  (of  whicii  pre.sently)  has 
been  passed  on  to,  up  comes  the  same  fallacy 
again  in  other  words.  Precipitationl  What 
can  be  meant  by  it,  but  despatch,  or  prompti- 
tude in  excess? 

As  to  the  maxim,  setting  aside  the  rhetoric 
of  it,  what  is  the  plain  import  of  it?  That  the 
quantity  of  time  you  employ—  or  at  least  pro- 
fess to  employ — in  the  operations  of  judicature, 
ought  not  to  be  imsuflicient : it  ought  not  to  be 
what  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Let  it  but  mean  anything — give  it  but  a 
determinate  meaning — the  very  reverse  of  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  true.  Numerous,  i'.ulccil, 
are  the  modes  of  mal-practice  lo  which  the 
term  precipitation  might,  witliout  impropriety, 
be  applied ; speaking  in  general  terms,  in  regard 
to  any  operation  whatever,  that,  in  the  case  in 
que.stion,  happens  to  be  neces.sary  to  right  deci- 
sion, the  omitting  to  employ  the  w'hole  or  any 
part  of  the  quantity  of  time  nece.s.sary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  and  thereby  putting 
an  exclusion  upon  the  operation  itself:  in  par- 
ticular, putting,  in  this  w.ay,  an  exclusion  upon 
such  or  such  an  evidentiary  document ; upon  the 
attendance  of  snehor  such  a witness;  upon  such 
or  such  a material  question  to  such  or  such  an 
attending  witness;  upon  the  answer,  or  any 
part  of  tlie  answer,  that  would  or  might  have 
been  given  by  him  to  such  or  such  a question ; 
upon  such  or  .such  a comment  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  made  upon  his  evidence.  But 
the  sense,  in  which,  of  all  imaginable  senses, 
it  seems  most  likely  to  be  understood,  is — the 
omitting  to  employ  more  or  less  of  the  wdiole 
time  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  a man, 
to  form,  by  means  of  reflection,  a right  decision, 
on  such  grounds  of  decision  as,  in  all  shapes 
taken  together,  have  been  actually  presented 
to  his  view:  in  a w'ord,  a deficiency  in  the  time 
necessary  for  reflection. 

Precipitation  in  judicature  being  thus  under- 
stood, and  admitted  to  be  a rock,  now  let  us 
see  whether,  of  all  imaginable  rocks,  this  is 
re.ally  the  most  dangerous. 

Look  to  English  judicature.  Adverse  as,  in 
so  large  a part  of  its  extent,  the  system  is — 
uncontrovertibly  adverse — to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice— still,  taken  as  a whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  so  of  any  as  yet  anywhere  established: 
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strange  indoe<I  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not  much 
less  so  than  that  of  Spain.  Of  the  two  distin- 
guishable branches  of  this  system  of  procedure, 
namely,  the  natural  and  the  technical,the  only 
branch  commonly  in  view  is  the  technical 
branch:  of  this  branch,  the  part  most  highly, 
most  generally,  and  least  undeservedly  esteem- 
ed, is  that  in  which  the  judicatory  is  composed 
of  a professional  judge,  with  a company  of 
non-professional  judges  under  the  name  of  a 
jury;  the  jury,  in  the  e.xercise  of  their  func- 
tions, acting,  in  so  far  as  it  is  their  choice  to 
do  so,  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge.  Now 
then,  in  this  case,  how  stands  the  dangerous- 
ness? If,  in  the  business  of  judicial  proce- 
dure, the  danger  from  precipitation  were  so 
great  as  supposed;  in  other  words,  if  the  mis- 
chief  from  it  is  so  great  and  so  frequent  as 
supposed,  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  a case 
in  which  it  would  display  itself  in  its  utmost 
possible  magnitude.  But  how  stands  the  fact  ? 
So  small,  if  any,  is  the  mischief,  that  in  no  one 
instance  perhaps  as  yet,  has  it  ever  so  much  as 
attracted  notice;  in  no  one  instance,  at  any 
rate,  is  complaint  known  to  have  been  produced 
by  it.  Now  then,  note  how  the  case  stands : 
No  sooner  is  the  evidence  witli  such  comments, 
if  any,  as  have  been  made  on  it  by  the  parties 
or  advocates  on  both  sides  closed,  than,  with- 
out so  much  as  a moment’s  dday  taken  for  re- 
flection comes,  if  at  all,  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge : opinion  or  no  opinion,  immediately 
again,  comes  thereupon,  as  often  as  not,  the 
decision  of  the  jury.  The  promptitude  thus 
displayed— is  it  in  the  power  of  precipita- 
tivu,  taken  even  in  the  bad  sense,  to  exceed 
it  ? The  same  promptitude,  again,  has  it  ever, 
on  the  part  of  any  person,  been  the  subject  of 
complaint  ? No,  never.  When  promptitude, 
in  this  degree,  has  place,  does  it  ever  enter 
into  any  one’s  mind,  that  any  such  condemna- 
tory or  disapprobative  appellative  as  pirccipi- 
tcition  is,  on  that  account,  applicable  to  it  ? 
No,  never.  If  promptitude,  in  such  a degree, 
(and,  in  no  higher  degree  can  it  have  place,)  is 
precipitation,  precipitation,  so  far  from  being 
the  most  dangerous  rock  on  which  judicature 
can  strike,  might,  witli  much  more  propriety, 
in  the  language  of  the  same  rhetoric,  he  spoken 
of  as  the  harbour  towards  which  it  is  to  be 
icblied  that  its  course  should  be  directed. 

Never,  surely,  was  aphorism  more  unfortu- 
nate ! What  is  the  evil  to  which,  in  the  scale 
of  evil,  the  highest  place  is  assigned  by  it. 
Tlie  very  evil  which  not  only  is,  in  every  coun- 
try, the  least  mischievous,  but  in  the  country, 
in  which  the  warning  is  thus  given,  the  least 
probable. 

Delay,  as  above — delay,  so  long  as  it  lasts 
— is  injustice:  for  it  is  denial  of  justice:  and, 
whether  blame  accompany  it  or  not,  the  effect 
to  the  parties  is  the  same. 

In  precipitation,  unless  misdecision  be  the 
result  of  it,  there  is  no  injustice  : with  it,  there 
may  be  folly,  but,  from  it,  there  is  no  injus- 
tice. 
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In  regard  to  dehi}-,  thus  it  is  as  to  its  im- 
mediate effects,  in  both  branches  penal  and 
non-penal  taken  together,  and  considered  with 
reference  to  its  effect  in  the  particular  cause 
in  which  it  has  place.  In  the  penal  branch, 
consider  now  its  effects  on  the  whole  com- 
plexion and  character  of  that  branch.  In  so 
far  as  punishment  has  place,  from  delay  in  ex- 
cess comes  sereritym  excess:  for  by  delay,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  delay,  the  ralue,  and  effec- 
tive influence  of  the  punishment  is  diminished : 
diminished,  by  diminution  of  preypinquity,  and 
thence  also  of  certainty.  But,  on  the  back  of 
this  evil,  comes  another  evil.  What  is  want- 
ing in  propinquity  and  certainty  is  then  endea- 
voured to  be  made  up  for  in  maynitude;  and 
thus  we  have  severity  in  excess. 

But,  again,  from  severity  in  excess,  and 
thence,  as  above,  from  delay  in  excess,  comes 
inefficiency.  For,  as  the  punishment  increases 
in  magnitude,  here  again  it  loses  in  certainty. 
For  the  efficiency  of  the  punishment  depends, 
cceteris  paribus,  upon  the  frequency  of  the 
known  instances  of  its  infliction,  compared  with 
that  of  the  icnowii  or  suspected  instances  of  the 
delinquency  whicli  called  for  it.  But  infliction 
depends  upon  conviction,  and  conviction  de- 
pends upon  the  co-operation  of  all  operators 
necessary:  necessary, in  the  several  characters 
of  informers,  arrestatoi's,  witnesses.  Judges, 
and  functionaries  acting  under  the  command 
of  Judges : and,  in  all  these  classes,  to  an  ex- 
tent proportioned  to  the  degree  of  humanity 
that  has  place  in  the  character  of  the  age  and 
country,  those  who  would  otherwise  be  co- 
operators,  shrink  from  the  task.*  In  Spain, 
of  all  countries,  warn  Judges  against  precipi- 
tation ! Warn  then  the  snail  against  running 
herself  off  her  legs. 

Rlietorician  ! if  you  must  have  a rock,  keep 
to  your  rock  then,  but  reverse  the  name  of  it. 
VoY qjrecipitation  say  delay,  tihd  you  will  speak 
true.  Delay  not  precipitation,  will  then  be 
your  name  for  your  “ most  dangerous  rock  in 
the  way  of  justice.  ” Thus,  then,  you  have  a 
rock,  oi:  which,  in  Spain,  ever  since  Rome-bred 
law,  with  its  system  of  procedure,  has  been 
ruling.  Justice  has  been  splitting:  a rock  on 
which,  unless  that  chaos,  with  its  rocks,  be 
speedily  annihilated,  justice  will,  ere  long, 
split  to  pieces,  and  the  constitution  along 
with  it. 

When  the  justice  necessary  to  the  keeping  of 
society  together  cannot  be  had  from  judicature, 
it  is  looked  for  from  despotism.  Then  does  des- 
potism itself,  as  being  the  minor  evil,  put  on  not 
only  the  colour,  but  even  the  character  of  good : 
as  such,  it  is  looked  for,  called  for,  exercised. 


* In  so  far  as  regards  severity  of  excess,  its  power 
in  striking  the  law  with  impotence,  stands  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  ex- 
emplified in  England,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
time.  Applied  to  forgery,  the  mere  name  of  pu- 
nishment,— the  punishment  of  death, — has  given 
increase  to  the  number  of  forgeries. 
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and,  not  allo;?etlicr  witl’.ont  cause,  even  ap- 
plauded. And  this  is  among  the  causes  why, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  despotism,  a sys- 
tem of  procedure  repugnant  in  the  extreme  to 
the  only  true  ends  of  judicature,  is  an  object 
of  indiiference,  or  even  of  complacency. 

Those  who  will  have  rocks  cannot  object  to 
harbours.  When  factitious  delay,  the  artificial 
rock  set  up  by  the  confederated  ingenuity  of 
official  and  professional  artists,  stands  in  the 
way  of  justice — despotism,  calm  unruffled  des- 
liotism,  is  tlie  harbour,  in  which,  whatever  se- 
mirity  is  regarded  as  obtainable,  will  be  sought. 
To  the  artists  themselves,  the  change  would 
he  no  evil,  were  they  the  only  harbour-masters. 
But  wdien  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  despotism 
fails,  recourse  is  had  to  priests  aiid  soldiers. 

3.  Maxim  the  third.  “ The  judicial  forms 
are  the  shields  oflibcrtij.” 

T\\q  judicial  formsl — TT7(«t  judicial  forms? 
What,  is  not  said,  but  what  is  insinuated,  and 
doubtless  meant  to  be  understood,  i.s — that 
such  are  the  judicial  forms  of  the  Spani.sh  edi- 
tion of  the  system  of  Rome-bred  procedure: — 
the  sj’stem,  under  which  the  preacher  of  wis- 
dom, in  this  shape,  was  acting,  and  under 
which,  by  the  help  of  these  convenient  and 
■well-worn  aphorisms,  he  is  thus  endeavouring 
to  find  shelter.  Liberty,  indeed  ! What  li- 
berty ? whose  liberty  ? AVhat  in  his  diction- 
ary means  liberty  ? What  ? unless  it  be  liberty 
to  rulers  to  oppress  s\ibjects^  and  to  lawyers 
to  plunder  suitors  ? Liberty,  indeed  ! Why 
thus  keep  hovering  over  our  heads  in  the  re- 
gion of  vague  generalities,  but  that  he  finds 
his  procedure  unable  to  stand  its  ground  on 
the  terra  f rina  of  individual  and  appropriate 
facts  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  how  stands  the  case  in 
reality  ? These  judicial  forms,  what  are  they  1 
What,  but  the  means  employed  by  judges 
in  their  progi-ess  towards  the  ends  or  objects, 
to  which  the  course  of  the  proceeding  is  direct- 
ed, whatsoever  are  these  ends. 

Now,  under  the  Rome-bred  system  of  pro- 
cedure in  general,  and  under  the  Spanish  edi- 
tion of  it  more  particularly,  what  are  the  ends 
towards  which  the  course  pursued  by  those 
■who  framed  it,  has  at  all  times  been  directed  ? 
by  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
employed  in  the  framing  of  it,  not  to  speak  of 
the  course  pursued  by  those  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  acting  under  it.  I will  tell 
him  what  are  these  ends:  they  are  the  ends 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  ends  of  justice  : 
they  are  the  ends  pointed  out  by  the  personal 
andother  private  interests  of  those  by  whom  this 
power  has  been  exercised : ends  standing  in 
constant  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
interests  of  the  sidject  many,  in  respect  of  the 
ends  of  justice  : they  arc  the  sinister  ends,  to 
the  pursuit  of  which  the  ends  of  justice  have, 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  been  everywhere 
made,  and  still  continue  to  be  made,  a conti- 
nually repeated  sacrifice. 


Liberty,  indeed ! shields  of  liberty  5 under 
the  Rome-bred  procedure  anywhere — under 
the  Spanish  edition  of  it  more  particularly — 
is  it  of  liberty  that  the  forms  employed  are  tlie 
shield?  0 yes  ! if,  instead K)f  liberty,  we  mav 
read  despotism,  oppre.ssion,  depredation,  and 
corruption:  with  this  one  amendment,  the 
maxim  may  be  subscribed  to  without  any  the 
smallest  difficulty. 

What  are  the  ends — the  proper — the  only 
defensible  ends  of  judicial  procedure?  Direct, 
all-comprehen.sive,  and  positive  end — rectitude 
of  decision:  collateral  and  neg;:tivc  ends,  ?-e- 
duciny,  to  the  least  possible  (]nantity,  the  evils 
unavoidably  produced  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
direct  cud;  namely,  the  evils  comprised  under 
the  three  heads,  of  delay,  relation,  and  expense. 

Such  being  the  only  j?roper  ends,  what,  then, 
are  the  actual  ends — the  cuds  actually  pur.sued 
by  those,  by  whom,  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  the  system  of  judicial  procedure  has 
been  framed?  If  they  have  been  men,  these 
ends  have  everywhere  been  their  o'svn  personal 
ends:  the  advancement  of  their  own  particu- 
lar interests.  And  what  have  been  those  par- 
ticular interests  ? On  every  occ.a.sion  on  wdiich, 
in  each  man’s  view  of  it,  his  interest  would  be 
better  served  by  misdecision,— misdecision  ac- 
cordingly : on  all  other  occasions,  rectitude  of 
decision;  this  being  pursued,  according  to  the 
best  of  the  man’s  judgment,  for  reputation’s 
sake  : for  reputation’s  sake,  that  so,  by  probity, 
practised  where  it  might  be  practised  withmit 
sacrifice,  power  might  be  increa.sed : that 
power,  (for  reputation  is  power,)  under  favour 
of  which,  improbity,  coupled  w'ith  impunity, 
might  be  practised,  as  often  as  advantage  pre- 
sented itself,  in  any  sufficiently  tempting  shape, 
as  the  fruit  of  it.  Thus  much  as  to  wb.at  regards 
thcf? -href end ofjustice:  then,  astowhatregard.s 
the  collateral  ends,  the  swelling,  to  the  utmost 
amount,  the  aggregate  mass  of  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense  : the  expense  for  the  sake  of  the 
lawyer’s  profit  extractable  out  of  it : the  delay, 
with  itsattendant  vexation,  for  the  sake  of  the 
opportunities  which  it  affords  for  addition,  to 
the  amount  of  profit-yielding  c.xpense;  of  pro- 
fit-yielding expense,  in  all  cases;  and  of  mis- 
decision ill  every  case,  in  which  it  presents 
itself  as  prescribed  by  personal  interest  in  any 
shape,  as  above. 

The  founders  of  this  same  system,  were  they 
men?  or,  if  not,  what  were  they?  If  men,  then 
so  it  is  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
acted,  unchecked  as  they  were,  free  as  they 
were  from  all  check,  applied  or  applicable  by 
the  subject  many,  wdiose  interests  they  were 
thus  disposing  of — such,  in  the  framing  of  the 
system,  could  not  but  have  been  the  ends  that, 
from  first  to  last,  they  had  in  view.  For,  on 
the  constantly  prevailing  habit  of  self-prefer- 
ence, does  the  human  species  depend — depend, 
not  merely  for  its  happiness,  but  for  its  exis- 
tence. No  rule  more  important  for  the  legis- 
lator’s guidance;  ho  rule,  on  which,  with 
stronger  determination,  his  ey6s,  should,  on 
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#Tery  occasion,  remain  fixed ; no  rule,  against 
which  the  eyes  of  men  in  general  are  more  ob- 
stinately closed.  Yes:  self-preservation  it  is 
that  is  the  necessary  occupation,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  maternal  care,  the  only  necessary 
occupation  : Yes;  on  any  extensive  scale, social 
sympathy,  and  the  conduct  that  flows  from  it, 
is  an  article  of  luxury — the  luxury  of  the  most 
highly  polished  life  : the  habitual  enjoyment  of 
it,  the  privileged  endowment  of  here  and  there 
a superior  and  superiorly  cultivated  mind. 

Delay,  rexation,  and  expense, — these,  in  con- 
junction with  misdecision,  compose,  in  all  its 
modifications,  the  aggregate  mass  of  all  the 
evils  to  which,  taken  by  itself,  the  system  of 
judicial  procedure  is  liable  to  give  birth.  Add 
vneertainty,  an  evil,  in  the  generation  of  which, 
the  main  body  of  the  law,  whether  by  its 
silence  or  by  its  language,  shares  and  vies  with 
the  system  of  procedure:  add  these  together, 
you  have  the  aggregate  mass  of  evil,  of  which 
is  composed  the  patrimony  of  the  fraternity 
of  lawyers:  of  the  man  of  law,  in  all  his  shapes: 
of  lawyers,  of  all  classes,  and  all  ranks : of 
the  attorney^,  of  the  advocate,  of  the  judge,  of 
his  ministerial  instruments : of  these,  and, 
above  them  all,  of  the  pati’on,  by  whom  the 
judge,  in  all  his  shapes,  is  appointed.  Delay, 
vexation,  and  expense,  as  well  in  their  natural 
and  inevitable,  as  in  tlicir  factitious,  and  pur- 
posely organized,  forms : of  evil  in  all  these 
shapes,  as  w’cll  in  that  in  w’hich  it  is  the  pur- 
l>oscd  work  of  man,  as  that  in  which  it  is  the 
■work  of  that  power,  into  the  designs  of  which 
no  human  eye  can  penetrate.  No:  in  no  branch 
whatever,  in  no  place,  at  no  time  whatever,  can 
any  system  of  government,  that  we  sec,  or  ever 
lave  seen  established,  have  been  directed  to  any 
otlier  object  than  the  particular  good  of  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  established  : to  the  good 
of  the  subject  many,  no  further  than  in  as  far  as 
it  appeared  to  the  ruling  few,  that,  by  serving 
those  beneath  them,  they  were,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  rcndei'ing  .service  to  themselves.  From 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  these  truths,  incon- 
testable as  they  are,  have  almost  universally 
been  hidden : hidden  by  a covering  of  the 
thickest  and  most  uiiivcrsally  and  indefati- 
gably  employed  imposture.  Yet,  only  in  pro- 
portion as  those  same  eyes  are  open  to  these 
same  truths,  can  man  be  freed  from  the  op- 
pression, depredation,  and  debasement,  u'uder 
which,  in  every  country,  he  still  labours.  In 
every  country  ? yes : even  in  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican United  States.  For,  though  not  at  all 
by  despots,  nor  much  by  priests,  even  there  is 
he  deluded.  Yes : deluded  he  there  is;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  delusion,  preyed  upon  and 
oppressed  by  lawyers  ; by  England-bred  law  - 
yers,  whose  iron-rod,  having  been  in  the  night 
of  servitude,  is  still  in  the  days  of  indepen- 
dence suffered  to  be  wire-drawn  out  of  a sys- 
tem of  .sham  law,  and  that  of  foreign  growth — 
the  English  common  law. 

The  good,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  derived 
from  the  judicial  system,  from  whence,  then. 
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is  it  derived  ? From  those  things  which  are 
actually  done  ? In  a small  degree,  yes  ; but 
in  a very  small  degree:  in  a much  greater  de- 
gree, from  those  things  -u'hich,  in  the  case  in 
«luestion  it  is  how  erroneously  soever  supposed, 
would,  if  the  experiment  were  made,  be  done. 

In  the  teeth  of  their  owu  experience,  de- 
luded by  those  false  couception.s,  which,  in 
books  and  speeches,  the  lawyer-tribe,  with  one 
accord,  are  so  indefatigable  in  dl.?seminating, 
it  is  among  the  expectations,  for  example,  of 
Englishmen  in  general,  that,  for  injury  in  any 
shape,  law  will  afford  them  an  adequate  com- 
pensation. All  the  while,  the  fact,  the  inccn- 
tested  and  incontestable  fact  is,  that  to  a vast 
proportion,  probably  to  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  their  number,  the  obtainment  of  any  such 
compensation  is,  in  every  case,  impossible. 
And,  for  the  opposing  a perpetual  bar  to  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  it 
shall  be  possible,  leaders  in  both  factions,  cor- 
ruptionists in  possession,  and  corrui)tioui.?ts  in 
expectancy,  stood  up  but  t’other  day,  stood 
up  in  declared  confederacy.  Stood  up,  and 
where  ? Even  in  that  House,  the  very  name 
of  which  is  so  happily  become  a name  of  re- 
proach in  Europe. 

Thus  stands  the  matter  in  England ; the 
country  in  which,  till  the  birth  of  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  the  plague  of  law- 
yers was  least  destructive.  But,  if  thus  in 
England,  how  in  Spain  can  it  fail  to  be  still 
•worse  ? 

To  return  to  our  official  preacher  of  delay, 
the  no  less  learned  than  gallant  advocate  of 
Forms,  in  the  great  cause  of  Forms  against 
Substance.  The  body  of  his  sermon,  is  now,  it 
is  hoped,  understood.  Come  we  now  to  the 
practical  inferences. 

On  my  zeal,  says  he,  “ I exhort  them  ” (the 
public)  “ to  depend.”  On  his  zeal,  for  what  ? 
Thus  the  explanation  is  at  the  same  time 
given  : his  zeal  to  do  what  he  is  professing  to 
do:  “ placing  myself,”  says  he,  “ above  the  iii- 
j flucnce  of  the  2>assions,  and  listening  only  to 
the  voice  of  justice  ?”  And  this  zeal — by  what 
was  it  called  into  action  1 By  those  laws,  of 
course,  under  which  he  was  .acting : by  the 
haws  he  speaks  of,  as  those  “which  regulate 
the  order  of  proceeding,”  those  “ inviolable 
laws”  (so  he  terms  them)  “ which,”  he  says, 
“ are  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty.” 

Neither  with  the  ijerson  of  the  gentleman  in 
question  have  I any  acquaintance,  nor,  in  re- 
lation to  the  reputation  he  bears,  have  I re- 
ceived any  the  slightest  intimation  : in  relation 
to  him,  all  that  I have  any  conception  of  is — ■ 
the  official  situation  he  was  occui>ying,  and  the 
principles  of  the  system  of  law  under  which 
he  was  acting.  Now,  of  that  situation,  indeed, 
my  conception  wants  something  of  being  de- 
terminate : but,  of  the  system  of  law  in  ques- 
tion, my  conception,  is,  so  far  as  regards  the 
present  purpose,  as  determinate  as  I could 
desire  it  to  be.  This  premised,  it  will,  I hope, 
be  sufficiently  understood,  that,  in  wliatever  I 
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may  find  occasion  to  say  of  liim,  it  is  to  the 
species  only,  and  not  to  the  individual,  that  it 
can  have  been  intended  to  be  applied.  And 
so  then,  of  this  string  of  phrases  is  composed 
the  ground,  on  which  the  gentleman  expects 
us,  our  eyes  shut  all  the  while  against  the 
manifold  matters  of  fact  which  the  case  fur- 
nishes us  with,  expects  us  to  rest  the  un- 
bounded confidence  which,  by  the  w-ord  depend, 
lie  calls  upon  us  to  repose : as  if  these  words 
were  not  just  as  easy  to  write  as  an  equal 
number  of  other  words  of  the  same  length  : as 
if  acting  were  less  common  upon  a bench  than 
upon  a stage : as  if  it  were  not  just  as  easy 
for  the  most  dishonest,  as  for  the  most  honest 
man  upon  earth,  to  commit  to  paper,  or  to  the 
air,  phrases  of  this  sort,  in  whatever  quantity 
the  purpose  were  thought  to  require  : as  if  the 
most  notoriously  rapacious  and  sordid  liypo- 
crites  this  country  knows,  wore  not  every  day, 
not  only  pouring  forth  professions  of  virtue 
such  as  these,  but  confirming  them  with  ap- 
peals to  God,  and  ever-ready  tears.  In  an- 
swer to  this  call,  as  one  of  the  public,  I will 
here  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  him  my 
conception  of  the  course  which,  under  the  in- 
vitation given  him  by  those  same  “ iiiriolaUe 
laws,”  I “ d'cpcflrf  ” upon  his  having  pursued. 
For  the  gratification  of  those  same  “passions” 
to  the  influence  of  which,  for  .no  other  reason 
than  that  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  say- 
ing so,  he  desires  us  to  believe  him  to  be  so 
eflectually  superior,  he  has  been  employing 
these  facilities  which,  for  that  same  purpose, 
under  the  cover  of  that  veil  of  impenetrable 
secrecy,  which  they  have  so  religiously  thrown 
over  all  judicial  proceedings,  those  same  laws 
have,  in  their  bounty  and  their  wisdom, 
been  so  careful  to  place  in  liis  hands.  Pro- 
ceeding then,  according  to  established  order, 
(for  everything  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  established  order,)  he  has  begun  with 
taking  an  account  of  all  such  delinquents, 
whose  power  of  hurting  him  is  such  as  to 
exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  market  for  his  services : in  favour  of  these, 
the  power,  the  unlimited  and  irresponsible 
power  of  pardon,  which,  by  the  wisdom  of 
those  same  laws,  has,  by  its  not  being  no- 
minal, been  rendered  but  the  more  effectu- 
ally real — has  been  exercised  gratis.  Another 
class,  which  he  may,  or  he  may  not,  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  forming,  has  been  com- 
posed of  those,  toward*  whom  ho  has  found, 
in  the  sentiment  of  sympathy — in  any  shape, 
public  or  private  — a motive,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  engage  his  exercising  the  godlike 
attribute  upon  the  same  disinterested  and 
magnanimous  terms.  These  two  unprofitable 
classes  being  deducted,  remained  the  class 
composed  of  all  such  other  persons,  in  whose 
instance,  upon  due  inquiry,  a capacity  of  show- 
ing gratitude,  in  the  pecuniary,  or  any  other 
more  refined,  though  not  less  valuable  shape, 
has  been  found:  and,  in  these  instances,  he 
would  have  been  wanting  in  what  was  due  to 


both  parties,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  requisite 
measures  for  improving  the  capacity  into  act. 
Uniting  in  his  person,  (if  my  inference  from  his 
official  title  be  not  erroneous,)  the  military 
character  to  the  judicial,  he  would  have  been 
an  offender  against  the  laws  of  gallantry,  had 
he  neglected  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
those  same  “ inrioluhle  laws,”  for  applying 
beauty  to  its  appropriate  use.  In  civil  cases, 
under  the  French  edition  of  Rome-bred  pro- 
cedure, the  goodness  of  a man’s  title  depended, 
nominally,  upon  contracts  or  conveyances, 
really  upon  the  beauty  of  a wife,  sister,  or 
daughter,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  influential 
Judge.  It  was  manifestly  for  this,  amongst 
other  reasons,  (for  there  could  not  have  been  a 
better,)  that,  under  that  system,  personal  soli- 
citation was  not  only  permitted  but  exacted. 

When  using  the  word  “ depend,”  I said — 
this  is  the  sort.of  conduct  that  i should  dcjycnd 
upon  his  having  pursued,  it  was  because,  in 
the  translation  of  the  judicial  document  in 
question,  depend  was  the  word  I saw  before 
me.  Here,  lest  I should  be  doing  injustice  as 
well  to  the  gallant  and  learned  gentleman  as 
to  myself,  depend,  it  may  be  proper  1 should 
confess,  would,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  be 
rather  too  strong  a word  for  the  case.  De- 
pendcuce  on  the  part  of  the  contemplating 
mind  corresponds  to  certainty,  on  the  part  of 
the  event  contemplated  : probability,  though  a 
greatly  preponderant  probability,  is  all  that 
I see  here.  Such  are  the  diversities  in  human 
character,  that,  when  corrupt  laws,  the  fruit 
of  corruption,  have  done  their  utmost  to  lead 
men  into  temptation,  this  or  that  individual 
there  will  still  be,  in  whose  instance  effectual 
resistance  will  have  had  place.  But,  utterly 
unacquainted  as  1 am  with  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  Gentleman  in  question,  except  his 
situation,  and  the  system  of  law  under  which 
he  has  been  acting,  if  I were  obliged  to  lay  a 
wager,  I Avould  lay  at  least  twenty  to  one,  not 
to  say  a hundred  to  one,  that,  with  any  such 
degree  of  inflexibility  as  that  in  which  we  have 
seen  him  professing  resistance,  he  has  not  re- 
sisted. 

To  make  anything  like  a complete  statement 
of  the  grounds  of  this  above-mentioned  persua- 
sion, would  require  a volume:  it  would  require 
a complete  exi)Osure  of  the  system  of  those 
same  “ inviolable  laws.”  But,  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  such  a persuasion,  one  single  feature 
in  that  system  is  q>iite  sufficient ; and  that  is 
— the  impenetrable  darkness  in  which  the  whole 
procedure  is  enveloped.  You  have  seen  already 
the  use  and  reason  of  this  darkness.  In  Spain, 
a man  must  be  more  or  less  than  man,  if  he 
does  not  put  it  to  this  use.  For  Spain,  put 
Portugal,  Italy,  Germany:  take  any  country 
where  Home-bred  law  reigns;  the  case  will  be 
little  varied.  Cases  excepted  too  minute  to 
be  here  worth  mentioning,  take  this  for  an  in- 
contestible  rule — Where  there  is  no  publicity, 
(I  speak  of  judicatories,)  tlvere  is  no  Justice. 
Oppression,  depredation,  corruption — all  that 
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there  is— everything  rather  than  justice.  Under 
Rome-bred  law,  in  the  pleadings  of  advocates, 
ill  here  and  there  an  instance  perhaps,  you  will 
see  publicity  admitted.  In  pleadings,  yes: 
but  upon  what  ground  ? Upon  no  other  ground 
than  that  which  is  formed  by  evidence,  manu- 
factured at  pleasure  under  the  veil  of  secrecy: 
the  cause  thus  corrupted  in  its  vitals,  and  in 
the  judicatory,  responsibility  destroyed:  de- 
stroyed— the  thing  itself,  and  thence  the  sense 
of  it — by  the  multitude  of  the  judges.  From 
the  stage,  at  which,  by  forming  a sort  of  par- 
tial succedaueum,  how  inadequate  soever,  to  an 
ungarbled  public,  the  multiplicity  of  Judges 
might  apply  some  restraint  to  corruption — 
from  this  stage  it  stands  excluded : the  stage 
at  which  it  cannot  be  of  any  such  use,  that  is 
the  stage  at  which  it  is  admitted.  By  the 
presence  of  almost  any  man,  much  more  by  the 
presence  of  one  invested  with  equal  authority, 
a Judge  might,  by  the  fear  of  divulgation,  be 
deterred  from  any  such  palpable  injustice,  as 
the  putting  an  ungrounded  exclusion  upon  a 
witness,  or  suppressing  or  falsifying  any  part 
of  his  evidence.  But  when,  after  a decision 
already  pronounced  by  one  judicatory,  a ques- 
tion comes  in  the  way  of  appeal  before  an- 
other, and  that  other  a many-seated  one,  no- 
thing is  there  to  hinder  any  one  member  of  it 
from  giving  to  his  vote  the  direction,  whatever 
it  be,  that  corruption  indicates.  As  to  fear  of 
diruhjcUhm,  no  place  is  there  for  any  such 
thing.  How  should  there  be  \ there  is  nothing 
to  dlmh/e. 

So  far  as  concerns  individuals  all  this  being 
mere  supposition,  let  us  close  with  another 
supposition  which,  to  every  generous  and  feel- 
ing mind,  will  be  a so  much  more  acceptable 
one.  The  conduct  of  the  functionary  is  now 
in  perfect  conformity  with  his  professions:  it 
is  without  spot.  How  irksome  must  it  then 
not  be  to  him,  to  be  all  along  acting  under  a 
system,  under  which,  while  he  is  acting,  he  can- 
not, by  any  discerning  mind,  be  regarded  as 
otherwise  than  more  or  less  corrupt ! 

A system,  by  which  he  is  placed  in  so  degrad- 
ing a situation — how  odious  must  it  not  be  in 
his  eyes  ? how  anxious  must  he  not  be,  to  em- 
brace with  the  utmost  promptitude  every  the 
smallest  chance  for  seeing  substituted  to  this 
foul  and  technical  system  a pure  and  natural 
one  1 “ Foul,”  I have  said,  and  “ technical.” 
But,  when  applied  to  a system  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure,/ojti  and  technical  will  one  day  be  uni- 
versally uudei'stood  to  be  synonymous  terms : 
technical  being  said  of  \i,foid  will  be  put  aside 
as  superfluous. 

As  to  the  screen  for  corrtqdio7i — the  screen 
made  out  of  the  panegyric  on  delay  and  fonns, 
I have  seen  it  in  use  these  five  and  fifty  years : 
the  name  of  the  manufactory  is  visible  on  it. 
Esprit  des  loiv  the  manufactory : Montesquieu 
•end  Co.  the  name  of  the  firm:  a more  conve- 
nient or  fashionable  article  was  never  made. 

In  Montesquieu,  as  in  Blackstone,  whoso- 
ever has  misrule  in  any  shape  to  attack  or  to 
^ VOL.V111. 
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defend,  may  find  this  and  that  and  t’other 
thing,  that,  with  more  or  less  exactness  of  ap- 
plication may  be  seen  or  made  to  fit  his  pur- 
pose. If  your  wish  is  to  put  the  business  off, 
quote  Montesquieu — ^you  may  put  it  ofi"  as  long 
as  you  please : if  your  wish  is  that  it  shall 
come  to  nothing,  there  is  Montesquieu  who 
will  do  this  for  you  likewise.  In  addition  to 
increase  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  the 
forms  invented  by  the  lawyer  tribe  have  had 
everywhere  for  their  object  the  enabling  them 
to  bring  a suit  to  nothing  whenever  they  are 
so  disposed.  What  has  been  done  is  found  to 
be  unconformable  to  this  or  that  same  rule  or 
form : to  a rule  or  form  already  made,  if  there 
be  an  already  made  rule  or  form  that  is  near 
enough  to  the  purpose ; if  not,  to  a new  form, 
which,  on  pretence  of  being  found  ready  made, 
is  made  to  suit  the  purpose.  Behold  here  the 
key,  to  a part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  absurdities,  portentous  as  they  are,  which 
may  be  seen  swarming  in  every  system  of  pro- 
cedure that  was  ever  made.  Made  : to  which 
must  be  added — or  pretended  to  have  been 
made,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  exhibited  in  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  common,  alias  unwritten, 
alias  imayinary,  alias  sham  and  counterfeit 
law. 

ilontesquieu  was  a man  of  gallantry — a bel 
esprit— u fine  gentleman,  and  a philosophei’. 
But,  before  he  was  anything  of  all  this,  he  was 
a lawyer : a lawyer,  bred  up  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  Home-bred  judicature : a French 
Judge  with  the  rank  of  President,  in  one  of 
those  oppressive  and  predatory  corporations 
called  Parliaments ; a name  which,  in  all  its 
senses,  will  one  day  be  as  universally  a term  of 
reproach  as  the  Inquisition  is  already.  With  all 
his  merits — and  pre-eminent  most  unquestion- 
ably they  were — it  could  not  escape  his  saga- 
city, how  intimate  the  connexion  was  between 
his  rank  in  society,  and  the  respect  entertained 
for  the  abuses  by  which  that  rank  was  con- 
ferred. 

A man,  who  has  an  abuse  to  defend,  must 
for  that  purpose,  were  it  only  for  decency’s 
sake,  have  a something  with  which  he  may  be 
supposed  satisfied.  As  to  the  something  here 
in  question,  if  our  Colonel  Fiscal  was  more  of 
a Fiscal  than  of  a Colonel,  it  is  no  more  than 
he  himself  may  naturally  liave  provided  him- 
self with,  and  kept  for  use:  if  he  was  more  of 
a Colonel  than  of  a Fiscal,  some  other  person 
who  was  a fiscal  without  being  a colonel,  put 
it  perhaps  into  his  hands.  It  will  continue  to 
be  needed  and  to  be  used,  9o  long  as  any  par- 
ticle, either  of  the  nuisance  called  Roman  com- 
mon law,  or  of  the  nuisance  called  English  com- 
mon  laic,  remains  unextirpated. 

The  disorder  has  been  seen : it  admits  but 
of  one  remedy.  The  disorder  has  for  its  cause 
a system  of  procedure,  produced  in  a dark  age 
by  interests  and  designs,  directed  to  ends  oppo- 
site, in  the  degree  that  has  been  seen,  to  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  remedy,  if  it  ever  has 
any,  will  be  constituted  by  a system  of  proce- 
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dnrc,  produced  in  an  enlightened  age  by  inte- 
rests and  designs,  directed  from  the  first  to- 
wards those  only  legitimate  ends,  and,  from 
first  to  last,  pursuing  the  same  undeviating 
course.  The  difference  between  a work  directed 


to  the  one,  and  a work  directed  to  the  other  of 
these  opposite  objects,  will,  in  and  by  such  a 
work,  have  been  rendered  visible  to  all  eyes.  In 
the  hands  in  which  the  power  of  the  country  is 
— in  these  hands,  will  be  then  the  choice. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO 

In  the  beginning  of  November  1 820,  not  long 
after  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  four  letters 
jtist  published  “ On  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  and 
Public  Discussion,”  was  sent  to  Spain — the 
letter,  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  the 
original,  was  sent  by  a mercantile  friend  of 
Mr  Bentlnam’s  to  a correspondent  at  Lisbon, 
to  the  intent  that  it  might  be  there  translated 
into  Portuguese,  and  the  translation  published. 
Of  that  paper,  wdiatever  was  the  cause  of  the 
failure,  no  tidings  could  ever  be  obtained. 
When  all  prospect  of  its  answering  its  purpose 
at  Lisbon  wms  at  an  end,  another  copy  was  at 
length  sent  in  the  same  manner  to  Oporto,  and 
had  better  fate.  That  at  Oporto  it  found  a 
translator,  and  the  translator  a printer;  and 
that  copies  of  it  found  their  way  to  Lisbon,  is 
out  of  doubt.  Of  that  translation,  indeed,  no 
copy  is  yet  know'n  to  have  reached  England. 
What  is  much  more  to  its  advantage,  the  work 
has,  however,  since  then,  received  a transla- 
tion, and  that  translation  publication,  from  the 
masterly  pen  of  Dr  Rocha,  in  his  monthly  pa- 
per, intituled  “ 0 Portuguese in  which  the 
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matter  of  it  is  applied  and  enforced  by  com- 
ments, as  well  as  recommended  by  the  warm- 
est eulogiuras. 

Not  long  after  the  news  arrived  in  London 
of  the  formation  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  at 
Lisbon,  a packet,  containing  a copy  of  Mr 
Bentham’s  works,  such  of  them  as  could  be 
collected,  was  sent  for  that  metropolis  in  the 
same  manner.  The  design  was — that  commu- 
nication should  be  made  of  the  contents  in  such 
manner  as  should  be  found  practicable,  and 
judged  most  proper,  to  the  newly  constituted 
authorities : — it  was  equally  unfortunate.  . The 
failure  being  at  length  ascertained,  another 
such  parcel  was  sent,  and  produced  that  sen- 
sation, of  whicli  a communication  to  Mr  Ben- 
tham  from  the  Cortes,  a translation  whereof  is 
annexed  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  this 
paper  contains  the  expression.  By  him,  no- 
thing had  been  written  on  the  occasion  or  on 
the  subject  either  time,  to  any  person  either 
here  or  in  Portugal. 

1st  Ddy,  1821. 


TRACT,  No.  III. 

Letter  to  the  Portuguese  Nation,  on  antiquated  Constitutwns ; on  the  Spanish  Constitution  consi- 
dered as  a ifhole,  and  on  certain  defects  ohserrahle  in  it;  in  particular,  the  immutalUity-enact- 
ing,  or  infallibility-assuming,  the  non-re-eligibility-enacting,  the  sleep-compelling,  and  the  bien- 
n ial ity-enacting  clauses. 


Portuguese ! 

You  hear  me  from  England.  You  will  have 
heard  of  me  from  Spain.  Hear  the  voice  of  an 
unbought,  an  unexpectant  friend.  Hear  a voice, 
which,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  been  la- 
bouring to  qualify  itself  for  addressing  you  as 
it  docs  now. 

I.  First,  as  to  Constitution.  Take  example 
by  your  friends  in  Naples.  Do  as  they  did. 
Adopt  it  as  a mass:  time  admits  not  of  pick- 
ing and  choo.sing.  Exceptions,  few  in  number, 
simple  in  conception,  mighty  in  import,  I will 
point  out  presently.  In  the  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation, you  sec  the  basis.  Take  it  for  all 
in  all,  nothing  as  yet  practicable  can  be  so 
good  "for  yon.  For  them  it  is  good;  for  you  it 
will  be  still  better:  this  you  shall  sec.  To 
find  ready  made  a work  already  so  suitable,  is 
a blessing  too  great  for  expectation ; an  ad- 
vantage beyond  all  price.  Somewhat  which 


I should  otherwise  have  said,  I am  stopped 
from  saying  by  an  odd  accident.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  details,  which  necessity  ex- 
cluded from  Spain,  it  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  scheme  which,  without  concert,  I was  plan- 
ning ex.actlyat  the  s.ametime.  Mine,  ere  you 
receive  this,  will  be  courting  your  acceptance. 
In  both,  you  may  see  unicersality,  secrecy, 
cquedity,  and  anmiality  or  bienniaiity  of  suf- 
frage; in  mine,  annnality;  in  the  Spanish, 
bienniaiity,  substituted  to  annuality  by  a local 
necessity — a necessity  which  you  will  see : 
and  which,  unless  you  make  it  so,  is  not  yours. 
In  mine,  as  in  the  English,  one  stage  of  elec- 
tion : In  this  Spanish,  four.  Oh  monstrous 
complication  1 But  perhaps  it  could  not  tliere 
be  otherwise.  I am  sure  it  could  not  hav« 
been  as  mine  is. 

2.  Now  secondly  as  to  Cortes.  Look  abroad 
or  not,  a Cortes  you  have  of  course.  But,  un- 
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6er  ihe  same  name,  lurks  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  The  question  is  between 
fresh  and  stale.  The  stale  was  bad,  eyen 
when  fresh ; what  then  would  it  be  now  ? The 
last  you  had  was  in  1640  : 1640  is  not  1820 : 
these  figures  suflice  for  proof.  The  Cortes  of 
1640  is  that  which  the  late  regency  would 
have  given  you ; it  therefore  suited  their  pur- 
pose ; it  therefore  would  have  defeated  yours : 
another  short  argument,  yet  of  itself  a suffi- 
cient one.  Before  that  of  1 640,  had  there  been 
a thousand,  in  none  of  them  would  the  inte- 
rest of  the  subject  many  have  been  the  first  ob- 
ject of  regard : in  none  of  them  any  other  than 
that  of  the  ruling  one,  and  that  of  the  sub-rul- 
ing few.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  by 
which  the  interest  of  ruler  is  made  the  same 
with  that  of  subject;  of  representative  with 
that  of  constituent.  This  is  what  the  Spanish 
constitution  may  be  brought  to  do  for  you. 
This  is  what  your  old  stale  constitution  never  did, 
nor  ever  would  be  brought  to  do,  for  any  body. 

Exceptions  I have  prepared  you  for. 

Exception  1.  The  {»wnitto6i^ifj/-enacting, 
alias  the  infallibility-assuming  clause.  This 
is  what  my  respect  for  Spain  makes  me  almost 
ashamed  to  name.  Amendment — none  for 

eight  years  to  come,  and  nobody  can  say  for 
how  much  longer  ! As  well  might  it  have 
been  said,  no  amendment  till  the  end  of  time. 
The  longer  the  thing  continued  without  change, 
the  stronger  would  be  the  reasons  against 
change:  the  longer  would  be  the  experience  of 
the  needlessness  of  change.  Immutability  in 
the  work,  assumes  infallibility  in  the  work- 
man: infallibility,  (for  such  was  the  hurry,) 
without  so  much  as  time  for  thought.  I,  who 
have  been  thinking  of  such  matters  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  would  no  more  think  of  giving  a 
twelvemonth’s  immutability  to  any  such  work 
of  mine,  than  I would  set  myself  up  for  that 
Being  who  is  as  immutable  as  infallible.  Nor, 
though  infallibility  were  conceded,  would  it 
reconcile  the  arrangement  with  sanity.  Tying 
up  all  other  hands,  the  legislator  tied  up  his 
own  in  the  same  bonds.  The  infallible  of  to- 
day, will  he  not  be  at  least  as  infallible  to- 
morrow! Or  would  infallibility  decrease  as 
experience  increased. 

Alas  ! this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
what  is  most  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it  may 
be  made  not  o.ily  reasonable  but  necessary,  by 
a reason  which  is  not,  because  it  cannot  be, 
avowed.  For  this  absurdity,  glaring  as  it  is, 
Spaniards  (so  they  tell  me)  had  a reason,  and 
I fear  too  good  an  one.  What  was  feared  was 
a relapse.  The  resource  was — to  anchor  the 
constitution  at  the  highest  mark  at  which  the 
flux  should  carry  it,  and  thus  to  guard  against 
the  reflux  which  the  remnant  of  despotism 
could  not  but  labour  to  produce.  The  anchor 
dropped,  as  often  as  any  retrograde  proposi- 
tion shall  be  made,  a short  answer  is  now 
ready  for  it.  “ The  constitution  is  unchange-^ 
able:  you  have  sworn  to  it:  this  measure  would' 
change  it.” 
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Portuguese  ! thank  heaven ! this  reason  ap- 
plies not  to  you.  You  are  not  cursed  with  the 
everlasting  presence  of  an  arch-enemy:  an 
enemy  who,  if  a man,  is,  in  his  situation,  ne- 
cessarily an  implacable  one. 

2.  Exception  the  second:  the  non-re-el igihi- 
lity  clause : Articles  108,110,  the  clause  which 
excludes  from  the  next  Cortes  all  the  members 
of  the  first.  Experience  is  the  mother  of  wis- 
dom, says  a proverb  which  can  hardly  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  English  language.  No,  says  the 
author  of  this  arrangement:  not  Experience, 
but  Inexperience.  Either  that  is  what  he  says, 
or  this: — In  a legislative  assembly,  wisdom  is 
worse  than  useless. 

Oh  but  (says  somebody)  men  might,  but  for 
this,  give,  each  of  them,  perpetuity  to  his 
power.  Oh  yes,  so  they  might,  and  would : 
were  it  not  for  the  powder  which  you  give  to 
the  people — that  power  of  removing  them — all 
and  each  of  them — at  the  end  of  every  two 
years:  which  two  years,  were  it  not  for  Ultra- 
maria,  would  be  but  one  year.  What ! is  it 
then  so  sure  a thing,  that,  under  a free  mode 
of  election,  should  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives show  themselves  unfit,  the  majority 
of  their  constituents  would  re-elect  them  not- 
■withstanding,  and  that  such  would  be  the  or- 
dinary result  ? If  so,  then  not  only  is  this  sys- 
tem of  representation  radically  a bad  one,  but 
so  is  every  system  of  representation  whatso- 
ever. 

Appropriate  moral  aptitude — appropriate 
intellectual  aptitude — appropriate  active  ta- 
lent— in  these  may  be  seen  the  three  elements, 
of  which,  in  this  as  in  every  other  situation, 
the  perfection  of  appropriate  aptitude  is  com- 
posed. Which  of  these  elements  is  it  that,  by 
this  exclusion,  it  is  intended  to  secure  ? As 
to  appropriate  moi'al  aptitude — the  inhibition 
does  not  merely  prefer  untried  men  to  tried; 
it  puts  an  inexorable  exclusion  upon  whoever 
has  been  tried ; either  it  prefers  chance  to  cer- 
tainty; or,  to  secure  certainty,  it  excludes 
it.  Apply  this  to  appropriate  intellectual  ap- 
titude, or  (to  use  the  word  of  parade)  wisdom: 
here  the  absurdity  is  still  more  glaring.  Mo- 
ral aptitude,  or  if  you  please,  probity,  having 
more  in  it  of  a negative  than  a positive  aspect, 
if,  at  the  commencement  of  a man’s  career,  it 
is  entire,  habit  cannot,  as  to  its  principal  part, 
make  any  addition  to  it.  Not  so  intellectual 
aptitude.  Especially  with  reference  to  a situ- 
ation such  as  that  in  question,  is  it  possible, 
decay  of  faculties  apart,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
man’s  career,  be  it  long  or  short,  it  should  not 
be  greater  than  at  the  commencement  ? And, 
in  regard  to  active  talent,  the  case  is  too  nearly 
the  same  to  need  distinguishing. 

If  rawness  is  a security  for  aptitude,  let  not 
the  public,  in  any  part  of  the  field  of  thought 
and  action,  be  without  the  benefit  of  it.  Ap- 
ply it  to  the  fine  arts  : apply  it  to  the  ordinary 
arts.  When  a history  painter  has  practised 
painting  for  two  years-^I  should  have  said 
for  eight  mouths,  for  in  the  Spanish  Cortes 
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year,  there  are  but  four  months) — inhibit  him 
then  from  practising  it  any  longer : at  any  rate, 
till  an  interval  of  two  years  has  elapsed : and 
so  in  the  case  of  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  weaver.  Or  is  the  perfection  of  appropri- 
ate aptitude  so  much  more  quickly  as  well  as 
surely  attained  in  legislator’s  work,  than  in 
smith’s  and  carpenter’s  work  ? 

Note  now  the  application  wliich  this  same 
non-re-eli^ibility  clause  makes  of  the  power  of 
punishment  and  rewards.  When  no  delin- 
quency is  so  much  as  imputed,  it  inflicts  pun- 
ishment without  mercy.  The  utmost  punish- 
ment which  it  is  in  the  power  of  constituents 
to  inflict  on  representatives  in  case  of  the  most 
enormous  and  flagrant  breach  of  trust,  is — for- 
bearing to  re-elect  them.  This  punishment 
the  clause  inflicts  without  discrimination  upon 
the  most  guilty  and  the  most  meritorious: 
upon  the  most  meritorious,  upon  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  a possibility  of  their  having 
been  guilty,  refusing  to  them  the  possibility  of 
proving  themselves  not  to  h.ave  been  guilty,  in 
the  eyes  of  their  natural  Judges;  those  Judges 
who,  in  each  individual  case,  have  before  them 
all  the  means  of  judging  which  the  case  affords, 
while  the  legislator  has  not  any. 

True  it  is,  that,  after  two  years  of  destitu- 
tion, the  capacity  of  being  re-elected  revives. 
But  this  circumstance  only  gives  complication 
to  the  case,  without  making  any  material 
change  in  the  mass  of  argument,  and  without 
making  any  change  in  the  practical  conclusion. 

Thus  to  neglect  details  and  proportions,  is 
among  the  effects  and  marks  of  rawness  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  Against  some  experi- 
enced or  apprehended  evil,  an  expedient  pre- 
sents itself,  as  affording  the  promise  of  a re- 
medy. Imagination,  heated  by  self-love,  swells 
it : it  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  fills  up  the 
cavity,  and  keeps  the  door  fast  shut  against 
all  counter-considerations. 

In  case  of  delinquency,  deemed  such  by  the 
competent  judges,  in  case  of  delinquency,  how 
pernicious  and  flagrant  soever,  it  secures  the 
delinquent  against  the  natural  punishment — 
the  punishment  flowing,  without  need  of  pro- 
secution— flowing  as  it  were  of  itself,  out  of 
the  offence; — arising  without  any  of  that  un- 
certainty, delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  which 
in  a greater  or  less  proportion  is  inseparable 
from  judicial  procedure : and  which,  in  the 
system  most  eulogised  is  swelled  by  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  all  those  evils  artificially  accu- 
mulated. This  punishment  consists  in  the 
Buffering  produced  by  the  loss  of  the  power  so 
misused:  a result,  for  the  production  of  which 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  a sort  of  negative 
operation,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  in  the  situa- 
tion to  which  the  power  stands  attached. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  time,  in  case 
of  good  conduct,  it  excludes  him  from  the  cor- 
respondent and  natural  reward : in  case  of 
good  conduct,  how  pre-eminently  meritorious 
Boever. 

To  obtain  admission  for  such  a regulation, 


something  more  must,  of  course,  hare  been 
said.  But  I should  be  curious  to  see  this  some- 
thing: and  to  see  it  confronted  with  what  is 
above. 

Let  me  recollect.  A something  more,  I 
think,  I have  sometimes  heard  of.  Of  the  an- 
nual recurrence  of  the  capacity  of  being  re- 
moved, the  result  (I  have  heard  say)  is  tho 
perpetuity  of  inaptitude.  To  its  paradoxi- 
cality does  this  position  seem  to  me  indebted 
for  whatever  reception  it  may  have  obtained. 
When,  from  a mind  to  which  a certain  degree 
of  sagacity  is  ascribed,  a position  wearing  ujjon 
the  face  of  it  a hue  of  absurdity  i.s  seen  to 
come,  credit  is  apt  to  be  given  for  some  latent 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But,  in  this  case, 
mark  the  logic.  Of  the  supposed  effect — name- 
ly, inaptitude  in  some  shape  or  other — the  exis- 
tence is,  in  the  first  place,  taken  for  granted. 
Taken  for  granted  ? But  on  what  ground  1 
For  it,  there  is  no  evidence  : against  it,  there 
i.s — there  never  can  fail  to  be,  a host  of  evi- 
dences— the  opinions  of  all  who,  by  concurring 
in  the  election,  have  given  their  attestation  t» 
the  man’s  aptitude.  Sitting  in  his  closet,  tak- 
ing in  hand  this  or  that  individual  case,  the 
author  of  tho  paradox  takes  representatives  iu 
the  lump,  without  evidence,  and  without  other 
ground  than  this  theory  of  his,  pronounces 
them  unapt.  And  what  representatives  ? Ail 
that  have  ever  sitten,  or  can  ever  sit  a second 
year,  after  having  sitten  a first : or,  if  these 
numbers  be  objected  to,  let  him  change  them, 
till  he  comes  to  say — all  who  have  sitten  a 
fifty-first  year  after  sitting  a fiftieth.  Indi- 
vidually taken,  what  does  he  know  of  them  ? 
next  to  nothing ; perdiaps  nothing  ; while  the 
electors  know,  each  of  them,  of  the  representa- 
tive he  had  voted  for,  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
But  the  electors,  those  too  in  their  situation 
he  pronounces  unai)t : unapt  to  form  any  judg- 
ment re.specting  the  aptitude  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. These  electors — how  many  of 
them  does  he  know — know  in  any  such  sort  as 
to  be  qualified  for  pronouncing  a judgment  on 
their  aptitude  ? not  one  perhaps  in  a hundred. 

3.  Exception  the  Third : the  slcep-compelUnf) 
clause.  Articles  106, 107:  dur.ation  of  the  time 
for  business,  three  months  of  each  year  iu 
course;  one  month  more  at  the  utmost;  nor 
this,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  or  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  deputies  : forced  steep,  eight 
months  or  nine  months.  So  much  for  actual 
law:  now  as  to  reason  and  expediency. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  impossible  than 
another,  surely  it  will  be — the  saying  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  upon  any  sure  grounds,  what 
time  may  be  requisite  and  sufficient  to  the 
business:  to  the  business  that  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  remainder,  happen  to  require  to 
be  done.  If  such  must  still  be  the  case — iu  a 
year  when  everything  has  long  been  settled, 
how  much  more  necessarily  must  it  not  be  the 
case,  at  a time  at  which  scarce  anything  has 
as  yet  been  settled  ? If  such  be  the  case, 
where  the  business  is  familiar  to  the  majority 
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of  the  hands,  how  much  more  necessarily  must 
it  not  be  the  case,  when,  as  yet,  whether  by 
necessity,  or,  as  above,  by  institution,  there 
can  be  no  hands  to  it,  but  new  ones  1 If  such 
be  the  case,  in  a nation  which  (like  the  French) 
is  more  apt  to  go  beyond  the  proper  pace  than 
fall  short  of  it,  in  how  much  greater  a degree 
must  it  not  be  the  case  in  a nation,  which,  if 
proverbs  are  not  slanderers,  is  so  much  more 
apt  to  fall  short  of  the  mark,  than  to  go  beyond 
it  ? Under  these  circumstances,  comes  the 
Spanish  legislator,  and  inhibits  himself  and  his 
fellow-workmen  from  working  more  than  three 
months  out  of  the  twelve  in  ordinary  cases, 
more  than  four  months  at  the  utmost  in  the 
most  extraordinary  cases.  Thus  then  it  is, 
that  the  union  of  King  and  Cortes — the  supreme 
power  in  the  state,  is  doomed  to  impotence. 
To  impotence,  and  by  what?  By  a spell  com- 
posed of  half  a dozen  lines,  for  which,  at  any 
rate,  not  a grain  of  reason  has  been  assigned  or 
produced,  wdiatever  may  have  been  found. 

4.  Example  the  Fourth;  the  bienmality 
clause. 

Another  amendment,  my  friends,  you  may 
perhaps  see  reason  to  make  : though  it  shrinks 
into  insignificance  when  brought  into  compa- 
rison with  any  one  of  the  three  former.  This 
is,  the  substituting  annuality  of  election  to  the 
Spanish  biennial  ity.  Of  the  bienniality,  the 
cause  is  evident  enough  ; it  lies  in  Ultramaria. 
Had  the  duration  given  to  the  trust  been  no 
longer  than  one  year,  a quantity  of  time  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  busi- 
ness they  will  be  sent  for,  might  have  been 
consumed  in  voyages  and  journeys  to  and  fro : 
as  it  is,  scarcely  more  than  half  this  propor- 
tion of  time  will  perhaps  be  thus  wasted. 

Ultramaria  being  thus  mentioned,  let  me 
congratulate  you,  my  friends,  on  your  being 
unencumbered  with  this  nuisance.  The  King 
of  the  Brazils  has  already  eased  you  of  so  much 
of  it:  of  that  part,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
the  rest  is  next  to  nothing.  This  remnant,  I 
take  for  granted,  you  will  sit  still,  and  see  him 
keep  or  take,  without  any  attempt  to  hinder 
him.  John  the  Sixth  will  not  wage  war  with 
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John  the  Sixth;  the  European  King  with  his 
American  self ; the  constitutional  King,  with 
the  as  yet  non-constitutional  King.  You  will 
look  down  with  an  eye  of  sympathy  on  your 
neighbours  the  Spaniards,  who  are  still  en- 
cnmbered  and  drained  by  the  sort  of  nuisance 
of  which  you  are  rid.  Unite  yourselves  to 
those  same  neighbours  by  the  closest  bonds. 
I dare  not  speak  the  nature  of  them.  You 
have  the  same  interests ; you  have  the  same 
dangers : at  the  worst,  forbear  to  add  to  those 
dangers  by  any  disagreement  between  one  half 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  other  half. 

Note  now,  one  in  particular,  of  the  bad  effects 
of  an  immutability-enacting  clause.  Inhibiting 
legal,  it  necessitates  and  produces  anti-legal 
changes.  To  amendment, itsubstitutes  violation 
— violation  of  the  law — and  by  whom  ? By  the 
legislator  himself : by  him  whose  example  is  the 
highest  and  most  impressive  of  all  examples. 
If,  in  his  breast,  the  propensity  to  violation 
finds  no  bar,  how'  can  it  be  expected  it  should 
in  any  inferior  ones  ? Such,  then,  is  the  ten- 
dency, at  least  of  an  immutability-exacting 
clause,  to  plant  anarchy,  and  to  destroy  con- 
fidence. 

Now  for  an  example.  In  article  108,  “ the 
deputies,”  it  is  said, “shall  be  renewed  entirely, 
every  two  years.”  Lest  this  should  not  be 
precise  enough,  by  article  110,  the  deputies 
cannot  be  elected  “ a second  time  without  an- 
other deputation  intervening;”  that  is,  (adds 
the  zeal  of  the  English  translator,)  “a  member 
is  not  eligible  to  two  successive  parliaments.” 
Thus  stands  the  law.  How,  under  this  law, 
stands  the  fact  ? Amongst  its  members,  this 
second  Cortes  beholds  in  multitudes,  and  be- 
holds with  universal  congratulation,  those  who 
had  sitten  in  the  last  preceding  Cortes.  In  the 
decree,  by  which  the  constitution  was  estab- 
lished, was  any  amendment  made  as  to  this 
clause  ? If  yes,  then  was  the  immntability 
clause  violated;  if  no,  then  was  the  non-re-eli- 
gibility  clause  violated.*  Which  of  the  two  was 
the  case,  has  not  reached  the  ear  of 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


*»*  In  the  original  edition  there  is  an  Appendix  of  documents  relating  to  a “ Communica- 
tion from  the  Portuguese  Cortes  to  Mr  Bentham,  respecting  the  Translation  of  the  whole  Col- 
lection of  his  works  into  Portuguese  by  order  of  the  Government.”  These  will  be  found  already 


* On  the  subject  of  non-re-eligibility,  the  author  will  be  found  to  have  modified  hi^  views  when  ha 
came  to  express  them  more  definitively  in  the  Constitutional  Code. — See  Book  n.  Ch.  yi.  Sect.  Xo, 
(vol.  ix.  p.  172.)  llie  grounds  on  which  he  chiefly  founded  his  plan  of  exceptions  to  re-eligibiiity  are, 
that  a supply  of  competent  and  experienced  persons  may  by  means  of  it  be  kept  in  existence  to  aflorU 
the  electors  a free  choice : and  the  arguments  employed  are  not  contradictory  to  those  given  above. 

ad.  • 
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printed  in  “ Codification  proposal,”  vol.  ir.  pp.  573-4,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  The  Appendix  is  fol- 
lowed by  this  addendum: — 

In  the  TrarcUer  of  Tuesday,  July  17,  1821,  appeared,  and  from  thence  in  other  papers  ap- 
peared, the  following  paragraph  sent  from  the  Post-Office  as  being  a translation  from  a Portu- 
guese paper: — 

“ Lisbon,  June  29. — In  the  Sitting  of  the  Cortes  of  the  2Gth,  a letter  from  Mr  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  was  read,  and  the  President  said,  the  Assembly  could  not  but  be  highly  gratified  with 
tlic  approbation  given  to  their  labours  by  the  first  political  writer  of  Europe.  It  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  Portuguese  and  English,  not  to  lose  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  expression.” 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  CONDE  HE  TORENO. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  history  of  the  present  publication  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  writing  of  the  ensuing  Letter,  in  so 
far  as  a judgment,  which  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  to  me  to  hear  pronounced,  is  correct, 
—the  writer  of  it — the  Conde  de  Toreno — one 
of  the  Deputies  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  from  the 
province  of  Asturias,  of  the  149  European  De- 
puties the  only  one  whose  name  is  a titled 
name, — was  one  of  the  most  influential  men, 
not  to  say  the  most  influential  man,  in  all 
Spain. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1821,  without  any 
antecedent  intercourse,  or  previous  expectation 
on  my  part,  I had  the  honour  of  receiving  it 
from  him.  It  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Paris,  le  6 Aoilt  1821. 
Monsieur  J.  Benthara, 

Monsieur, 

Notre  commun  ami  Mr  Bowring  veut  bien 
se  cliarger  de  vous  faire  passer  le  volume  ci- 
joint,  qui  comprend  le  projet  du  Code  p^nal 
prtJscntd  par  le  Comite  a la  deliberation  de 
Cortes,  qui  doit  avoir  lieu  I’hiver  prochain. 
Vous  y verrez  des  choses  bonnes,  d’autres  fort 
mauvaises.  N’allez  pas  pourtant  vous  effra- 
yer.  Monsieur,  des  articles  qui  parlent  sur  la 
religion : ceh\  ne  passera  pas : le  terns  des  per- 
secutions cn  Espagne  n’existe  plus,  et,  malgrd 
toutes  les  lois,  il  y a dans  le  fait  une  tolerance 
tres  grande.  Je  soumets.  Monsieur,  a vos  lu- 
raiercs  et  a la  profondeur  de  votre  esprit,  et  de 
VOS  connaissances,  ce  projet.  Ayez  la  com- 
plaisance de  me  faire  passer  vos  observations, 
d’ici  aux  derniers  jours  de  Septembre,  que  je 
dois  retourner  en  Espagne : je  vous  en  serai 
extremement  redevable ; j’eu  profiterai  daus 
la  di.scussion.  A qui  pourrais-je  en  efiet  mieux 
m’adresser,  qu’au  constant  defenseur  de  I’hu- 
manitd,  et  an  profond  dcrivain  de  tant  d’ouv- 
ragea  ce'lebres  sur  la  legislation  ? 

Soyez  sflr.  Monsieur,  du  plaisir,  et  meme  du 
devoir,  que  je  me  ferai,  d’^couter  vos  conseils 
dans  cette  matiere,  et  de  I’empressement  que 
je  mettrai  toujours  de  vous  offrir  I’hommage 
de  mon  admiration,  et  de  ma  profonde  consi- 
deration.* 

Le  Comte  de  Toreno. 


* Translation. 

Paris,  ISih  August,  1821. 

Mr  J.  Bcntham, 

Sir, 

Our  common  friend  Mr  Bowring  Las  the  good- 


On  the  22d  of  that  same  month  (August, 
1821,)  and  not  before,  I received  the  work 
which  it  announces. 

On  the  11th  of  September  1821,  the  Count 
being  still  at  Paris,  I sent  off  in  manuscript, 
directed  to  him  at  that  capital,  by  the  post, 
the  first  of  these  seven  Letters.  The  succeed- 
ing ones  were  directed  either  to  him  at  Paris, 
to  the  care  of  the  Spanish  Mission  there,  or  to 
him  at  Madrid.  The  day,  on  which  the  last 
of  them  was  sent  off,  was  the  second  of  No- 
vember, 1821. 

The  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  can  scarce  fail 
to  be  more  or  less  curious,  to  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  result  produced  by  it,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  distinguished  statesmen  prin- 
cipally concerned  : — Comte  Toreno,  at  whose 
instance,  the  observations  were  made  and  com- 
municated; and  Mr  CalcUram,  Chairman  of 
the  Legislation  Committee  of  Cortes,  composed 
of  five  members,  by  whose  names  the  work 
which  is  the  subject  of  them  stands  authenti- 
cated. 

To  this  curiosity,  such  imperfect  satisfaction, 
as  is  in  my  power,  is  here  afibrded.  Its  prin- 
cipal aliment  will  be — a second  Letter,  of  the 
26th  September,  1821, from  the  same  illustrious 
hand.  The  reader  will  naturally  enough  ex- 


ness  to  undertake  to  forward  to  you  the  accom- 
panying volume,  containing  the  project  of  the  Penal 
Code,  presented  by  the  Committee  for  the  deliber- 
ation of  the  Cortes,  at  its  next  winter’s  meeting. 
You  will  see  in  it  some  good  things,  others  very 
bad.  Do  not  however  frighten  yourself.  Sir,  about 
those  articles  which  speak  of  religion : they  will 
not  pass : in  Spain  the  time  of  persecutions  is  no 
longer  in  existence;  and,  spite  of  all  laws,  a very 
extensive  toleration  has  place  in  fact.  I submit 
this  proposed  Code,  Sir,  to  the  consideration  of 
j'our  enlightened  mind.  Do  me  the  favour  to  con- 
vey to  me  your  observations  on  it  between  this  and 
the  last  days  of  September,  at  which  time  I shall 
be  on  my  return  to  Spain.  I shall  be  highly  ob- 
liged by  your  so  doing.  I shall  make  my  profit  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  An  address 
of  this  sort — to  whom  could  it  he  made  with  rhoro 
propriety,  than  to  the  constant  defender  of  the 
principles  of  humanity,  to  the  profoundly  thinking 
author  of  so  many  celebrated  works  on  legislation? 

Be  assured.  Sir,  of  the  pleasure,  and  even  of  the 
sense  of  duty,  with  which  I shall  attend  to  your 
suggestions  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  I shall  embrace  every  occasion  of  offer- 
ing to  you  the  homage  of  my  admiration  and  of  my 
high  consideration. 

Comte  de  ToRENa 
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pect  to  find  it  in  this  place.  But  as,  at  that 
time,  the  three  first  of  these  Letters  of  mine 
were  on  Count  Toreno’s  table,  any  concep- 
tion, which  could  be  conveyed  by  that  Letter 
of  his  to  a person  not  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  those  same  Letters  to  which  his 
bears  reference,  would  be  altogether  inade- 
quate. For  this  reason, — ^this,  together  with 
all  such  further  explanations  as  can  be  given, 
are  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  these  Letters, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Supple- 
mental Jdtertisement.  Suffice  it  in  this  place 
to  mention,  that,  by  that  second  letter  of  the 
Count’s,  his  consent  to  that  intention  of  publi- 
cation, which  the  reader  will  find  declared  by 
me,  is  signified. 

Note. — In  Letter  I.  (p.  491,)  the  reader  will 
sec  certain  positions,  mentioned  as  designed  to 
accompany  the  offer  of  an  all-comprehensive 
and  rationalized  Code  ; and  to  serve  as  heads 
to  so  many  sections  in  that  address.  In  the 
list  of  these  positions,  though  substantially 
they  remain  the  same,  considerable  changes  in 
respect  of  order  and  expression  have  presented 
themselves : and  the  tenor  of  the  offer  is  in- 
tended to  undergo  a correspondent  change. 
In  the  four  first,  no  change  is  proposed  to  be 
made.  But  to  the  seven  succeeding  ones,  the 
eight  which  here  follow  are  now  intended  to 
be  substituted. 

5.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires — that,  for  the  function  exer- 
cised by  the  drawing  of  the  original  draught 
of  such  a Code,  the  competitors  admitted  be 
as  many  as,  without  reward  at  the  public 
expense,  can  be  obtained : and  so  for  that  of 


proposing  alterations  in  such  draught  as  .shal. 
have  been  adopted.  Plan  for  obtaining  com- 
petitors. 

6.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires — that,  for  the  drawing  of  any 
such  draught,  no  reward  at  the  public  e.xpcnse 
be  given. 

7.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires — that,  every  draught  so  given 
in  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  if  possible,  the 
work  of  a single  hand. 

8.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires — that,  such  original  draught 
being  the  work  of  a single  hand,  it  be  knou'u 
to  be  so. 

9.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires — that,  such  original  draught, 
being  the  work  of  a single  hand,  it  be  known 
whose  the  hand  is. 

10.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires— that,  for  the  drawing  of  the 
original  draught,  all  foreigners  be  admitted 
into  the  competition : and  that  in  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable,— unless  it  be  in  all  particulars  taken 
together  decidedly  inferior,  the  draught  of  a 
foreigner  be  employed  in  preference. 

11.  On  the  part  of  an  individual,  proposing  - 
himself  as  draughtsman  for  the  original  draught 
of  a Code  of  laws,  willingness  or  unwillingness 
to  interweave  in  his  draught  a rationale  as 
above,  is  the  most  conclusive  preliminary  test, 
and  that  an  indispensable  one,  of  appropriate 
aptitude  in  relation  to  it. 

12.  On'  the  part  of  a ruler,  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  see  established  an  all-compre- 
hensive Code,  with  its  rationale  as  above,  is 
among  the  most  conclusive  tests  of  appropriate 
aptitude,  in  relation  to  such  his  situation. 


LETTER  I. 

Occasion. — Inadequate  this  Nvamination. — A pre-Estahlished  Standard  wanting. — A Standard 
announced. — This  Correspondence  nmst  he  public — Why. 


Queen’s  Square  Place,  Westminster, 

fSepL  11, 1S21. 

Sir, — On  the  9th  last,  I received,  in  due 
course,  through  the  House  of  our  friend,  the 
letter  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
honour  me.  On  the  22d  last,  and  not  before,  I 
received  the  work  which  it  announced  (“  Pro- 
yecto  de  Codigo  Penal,”)  and  to  which  it  bears 
reference.  So  far  as  regards  myself,  that  let- 
ter of  yours  will  assuredly  not  be  lost : nor 
yet  to  the  world  at  large,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  supposition,  that  any  beneficial 
effect  in  any  shape  will  be  produced  by  any 
thing  that  comes  from  my  pen : for,  among  the 
testimonials  which  I may  ere  long  have  occasion 
to  produce,  it  will  shine  with  its  due  lustre. 

When,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  produci- 
ble by  the  treasures  you  have  put  in  my 
hands,  I have  said  thus  much,  I have,  I 
fear,  said  little  less  than  all  which  there  is 


to  be  said ; for,  by  any  particular  remarks 
which  I could  find  occasion  to  make  on  the 
work  in  question,  I see,  I must  confess,  but 
very  little  probability  of  my  being  able  to  ren- 
der any  service  worth  your  notice.  No  such 
remarks  could  present  any  chance  of  being  of 
use,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a reference 
made  by  them,  expressly  or  tacitly,  to  some 
standard  of  right  and  wi’ong,  considered  as 
already  established.  Of  no  attempt  towards 
the  establishment  of  any  such  standard  do  I 
know,  other  than  that  which  is  contained  in 
my  own  works : which  standard  I am  about 
to  endeavour  at  the  completion  of,  and,  should 
life  last  me  a year  or  two  longer,  not  altoge- 
ther without  hope  of  success.  This  standard  I 
term  the  Rationale  of  the  Code : and,  in  the 
Code  which  I am  about  to  begin  to  draw  up, 
the  matter  of  it  will  be  interwoven  throughout 
with  that  of  the  several  proposed  arrange- 
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ments,  which  it  is  employed  to  explain,  jus- 
tify, and  show  the  grounds  of.  Here  then,  apt 
or  unapt,  will  be  a standard,  by  which,  if  it 
be  thought  worth  while,  the  work  in  question 
may  in  any  part  be  judged  of : but,  without 
it,  were  I to  take  the  proposed  Code  in  hand, 
with  a view  to  the  making  remarks  on  parti- 
cular parts  of  it,  I should  never  know  where 
or  how  either  to  begin  or  end. 

By  the  whole  tenor  of  your  letter,  as  well 
as  the  declared  and  only  possible  object  of  it, 
I am  not  only  authorized  but  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  more  extensive  any  communi- 
cation made  by  me  on  the  subject  may  be,  the 
more  acceptable  it  will  be  to  you ; for,  the 
subject  to  which  you  are  pleased  to  invite  my 
attention  is  no  less  than  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
jected Penal  Code,  not  merely  this  or  that  one 
of  the  particular  arrangements  contained  in 
it.  Now,  then  as  to  this  matter,  the  case  stands 
thus — Exactly  what  you  express  your  wishes 
to  see  me  do,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do,  with 
any  the  least  prospect  of  good  effect : in  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  I am  not  only  willing 
and  desirous,  but  actually  endeavouring  to  do 
that  and  a great  deal  more.  In  the  following 
positions,  which  form  the  heads  or  titles  of  so 
many  sections,  the  sort  of  work  I am  alluding 
to  is  expressed  more  correctly  as  well  as  con- 
cisely than  I could  in  any  other  way  express  it. 

Positions,  designed  to  accompany  the  offer 
of  an  all-comprehensive  and  rationalized  Code. 
They  form  the  titles  of  so  many  sections,  the 
matter  of  which  gives  the  proofs. 

Section  1.  In  every  political  state,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  re- 
quires, that  it  be  provided  with  an  all-compre- 
hensive body  of  law. 

2.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  such  body  of  law  be 
throughout  accompanied  by  its  rationale:  i.  e. 
with  an  indication  of  the  reasons  on  which 
the  several  arrangements  contained  in  it  are 
grounded,  and  by  which  they  are  elucidated 
and  justified. 

3.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  these  reasons  be  such 
throughout  as  shall  show  the  conducireness  of 
those  several  arrangements  to  the  all-com- 
prehensive and  only  defensible  end  thus  ex- 
pressed. 

4.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  in  this  rationale,  the 
several  reasons  or  sets  of  reasons  be  contigu- 
ously attached,  to  the  several  arrangements  to 
which  they  respectively  apply. 

* 5.  The  gi’eatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that,  of  this  all-comprehen- 
sive body  of  law,  with  its  rationale,  the  whole 
ground-work  or  first  draught  be,  if  possible, 
the  work  of  a single  hand. 

6.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 


* Seo  .above,  p.  490,  where  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  first  edition  other  positions  are  declared  to 
bo  substituted  for  all  after  the  4th, — Ed. 


number  requires,  that,  being  the  work  of  a 
single  hand,  the  work  in  question  be  known  to 
be  so. 

7.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  the  work  in  question 
being  the  work  of  a single  band,  and  known 
to  be  so,  it  be  known  whose  that  hand  is. 

8.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that,  aptitude  in  other  re- 
spects not  being  inferior,  the  hand,  of  which 
the  discourse  in  question  is  the  work,  be  that 
of  a,  foreigner,  rather  than  that  of  a native. 

9.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  requires,  that  the  work  be,  if  possible, 
performed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
gratuitously : in  such  sort,  that  no  determinate 
factitious  reward,  in  any  shape,  at  the  hand  of 
any  person,  shall  be  either  received  or  ex- 
pected for  it ; but  that,  under  that  restriction, 
the  number  of  rival  works  be  the  greatest  ob- 
tainable. 

10.  On  the  part  of  any  proposed  draughts- 
man, willingness,  or  unwillingness  to  inter- 
weave in  his  draught  a rationale,  as  above,  is 
the  most  conclusive  test,  and  that  an  indispen- 
sable one,  of  appropriate  aptitude  in  relation 
to  it. 

11.  On  the  part  of  a ruler,  willingness,  or 
unwillingness  to  see  established  an  all-com- 
prehensive Code  with  its  rationale,  as  above, 
is  among  the  most  conclusive  tests  of  appro- 
priate aptitude,  with  reference  to  such  hia 
situation. 

Of  these  positions  the  design  is,  to  form  the 
ground  of  an  offer  to  compose  the  sort  of  work 
therein  described ; viz.  the  first  draught  of  an 
all-comprehensive  and  rationalized  Code  for 
whatever  nation  or  nations  it  may  find  able 
and  willing  to  give  acceptance  to  it.  This 
paper  is  very  nearly  finished ; and,  when  re- 
vised, endeavours  will  be  used  to  get  a copy 
or  copies  of  it  conveyed  to  Madrid.  If  in  print, 
as  I believe  it  must  be,  copies  shall  be  endea- 
voured to  be  sent  to  you,  in  any  number  you 
may  be  pleased  to  command,  and  through  any 
channel  or  channels  you  may  be  pleased  to  in- 
dicate. Copies  will  likewise  be  sent  to  Portu- 
gal: where,  consistently  with  the  disposition 
already  manifested,  acceptance  can  scarcely 
be  refused.  As  to  any  other  countries  to  which 
it  may  happen  to  them  to  be  conveyed,  the 
nature  of  the  case  renders  any  express  mention 
of  them  unnecessary. 

On  this  occasion,  an  idea  I must  beg  of  you 
to  bear  in  mind  is — that,  in  whatever  I write 
with  a view  to  Spanish  law  as  above,  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  as  per 
articles  4 and  13  of  the  Constitution,  is  the 
object  I have  in  view,  and  employ  my  labours, 
such  as  they  are,  in  the  endeavour  to  give  in- 
crease to : and  that  accordingly,  subordinate  to 
that  end  must  necessarily  be,  whatever  I can 
do  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  this  or 
that  individual,  how  exalted  soever  his  situa- 
tion and  reputation  may  be. 

Sometime  ago.  I received  from  Mr  Antonio 
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Arguelles  the  honour  of  an  invitation  similar 
to  this  of  yours.  It  had,  hovrever  a determi- 
nate and  comparatively  limited  subject-matter, 
—the  use  proper  to  be  made  of  the  institution 
of  a Jury.  That  gentleman  had  already  re- 
ceived copies  of  all  such  of  my  works  as  I had 
been  able  to  collect.  He  had  even,  without  ray 
knowledge,  from  the  spontaneous  and  self-sa- 
crificing generosity  of  a friend  of  mine,  re- 
ceived duplicates  of  a considerable  number  of 
them.  Not  long  after  my  receipt  of  his  letter, 
a work  of  mine  on  a of  that  subject,  viz. 
iipceial,  Juries,  a work,  which,  after  having 
been  printed,  had  for  ten  years  been  sup- 
pres.sed  by  the  fears  of  a bookseller,  was  ob- 
tained of  that  bookseller  by  another,  and  pub- 
ILshed.  The  Spanish  mission  took  charge  of  a 
copy  for  Mr  Arguelles  : no  letter  accompanied 
it.  I have  not  heard  whether  it  has  been  re- 
ceived. Taken  up  out  of  its  proper  order,  any- 
thing th.at  I could  find  to  say  on  that  or  any 
other  particular  subject,  without  reference  to 
the  tout-ensemble,  could  not  be  anything  like 
satisfactory  to  my  owm  mind:  it  could  not 
contain  anything  that  I should  choose  to  abide 
by.  I have,  however,  at  different  times  dic- 
tated to  an  amanuensis  a few  premature  and 
undigested  thoughts,  which  I may  perhaps 
endeavour  to  forward  to  him  : but  wdiether  in 
manuscript  or  print  I cannot  yet  determine: 
at  any  rate,  sooner  or  later,  they  are  intended 
to  appear  in  print. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  intercourse  such  as 
this,  public  virtue  and  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  stand  exposed  to  a 
danger  of  which.  Sir,  you  are  perhaps  not 
aware.  The  functionary  consulting  has  points 
of  his  own  to  compass.  For  support,  he  looks 
out  for  this  or  that  individual,  whose  reputa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  subject  is  more  or 
less  established.  He  applies  to  him  for  his 
opinions^ — on  the  whole  subject-matter,  or  on 
particular  parts  or  points  in  it.  The  opinions 
come.  What  is  the  consequence  ? In  so  far  as 
they  suit  his  views,  he  makes  use  of  them : in 
so  far  as  the  name  of  the  author  appears  need- 
ful to  give  support  to  the  opinions,  mention  is 
made  of  it : in  so  far  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  matter  is  sunk  or  appears  under  another 
name. 

A short  supposition  will  serve  to  exemplify 
my  conception  of  the  effect.  I say — Let  the 
Code  pass : but  the  duration  given  to  it  w'ill 
be,  I hope,  but  temporary.  You  say — Let  the 
Code  pass:  even  Bentham,  after  all  he  has 
said  against  it,  says  so.  Supposing  this  your 
wish,  what  should  hinder  you  1 who  could  even 
blame  you  1 All  this  you  see  is  but  snpj>osi- 
tion:  but  it  will  serve  to  convey-  to  you  my 
conception  of  the  mischief  in  question,  just  as 
well  as  if  it  were  fact;  as  in  part  indeed  you 
will  find  it  to  be. 

So  much  for  the  functionary  consulting. 
Now  as  to  the  individual  consulted.  Flattered 
with  the  notice  taken  of  him,  he  gives  opinions, 
and  to  whatever  extent  suits  his  purposes. 


But  whether  for  the  sake  of  the  public  or'no, 
at  any  rate  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  exercise  given  to 
his  power,  his  wish  is,  to  sec  effect  given  to 
the  thoughts  he  communicates.  In  respect  of 
these  his  wishes,  he  feels  himself  at  the  same 
time  in  a state  of  entire  dependence  on  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  he  has  been  consulted.  To 
render  his  communications  as  acceptable  as 
may  be  to  this  patron  of  his,  is  therefore  an 
object  he  must  not  lose  sight  of.  How  is  that 
to  be  done  ? By  rendering  his  suggestions  as 
favourable  as  may  be  to  the  patron’s  supposed 
wishes,  that  is,  to  his  supposed  p.articular  in- 
terests and  prepossessions.  If  no  opinion  con- 
trary to  his  own  is  delivered  in  this  view,  at 
any  rate  he  forbears  to  give  any  opinion  which 
in  his  expectation  would  give  offence.  To  what 
good  end  indeed  should  he  2 Nothing  that  the 
functionary  consulting  hwHti  unpleasant  to  him, 
can  the  individual  thus  consulted  entertain 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  employed 
by  him. 

Here  then  is  an  individual,  native  or  fo- 
reigner no  matter,  whose  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  on  the  supposition  of  his  com- 
petence, the  statesman  in  office  is  desirous  of 
seeing.  Is  it  for  his  own  sake  2 His  desire 
will  be  to  see  no  more  of  them  than  what  may 
suit  his  particular  purposes,  and  these  he  will 
keep  to  himself,  or  make  use  of  in  such  propor- 
tion and  manner  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  the  public  2 
His  desire  will  be  to  see  the  whole  witliout 
limitation,  to  see  it  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  to  see  the  whole  public  in  pos- 
session of  it. 

Proceeding  upon  the  supposition,  that  my 
notions  on  the  subject  of  Legislation  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a place  in  your  re- 
regard, all,  therefore  that  I can  do  consistently 
with  the  principles  above  submitted  to  you,  all 
that  I can  do  (I  mean  except  the  trifle  which 
I shall  mention  presently,  and  which  I cannot 
do  but  in  the  particular  way  which  I shall 
also  mention,  and  I have  accordingly  taken 
measures  for  it)  is  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  a 
copy  of  three  immphlets,  in  which  I have  at 
different  times  used  my  endeavours,  but  as  yet 
for  the  most  part  with  very  little  success,  to 
submit  to  the  Spanish  nation  my  ideas  on  se- 
veral points  of  cardinal  importance. 

They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  tract  on  the  once  proposed  chamber 
of  the  privileged  orders  in  the  Cortes.  (This 
stands  in  one  of  those  three  pamphlets.) 
A translation,  for  which  I was  indebted  to  the 
pen  of  Mr  Mora,  was  read,  if  I may  believe 
the  newspapers,  in  the  Cortes:  it  was  even 
fortunate  enough  to  be  followed  by  unequivo- 
cal tokens  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  that 
august  assembly,  if  I may  believe  the  infor- 
mation received  through  various  channels, 
public  and  private,  unconfirmed  as  it  is  by 
any  communication  from  the  assembly  itself. 

2.  Observations  on  Judge  Advocate  llemio- 
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panegyric  on  Judicial  delays,  &c.  (It 
etands  second  in  tlie  above-mentioned  pamph- 
let.) A copy  was,  with  a view  to  publication, 
Bent  to  Mr  Mora,  and  in  process  of  time,  on 
presumption  of  its  failure,  another  copy  was 
sent  by  our  friend  to  a friend  of  his  at  Cadiz. 
I am  not  certain  whether  the  receipt  of  the  first 
copy  has  ever  been  acknowledged,  and  I am 
certain  that  no  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  second  copy  has  been  received  here. 

3.  The  letter  to  the  Portuguese  Nation, 
chiefly  turning  on  some  supposed  imperfections 
in  the  Spanish  Constitutional  Code.  (It  stands 
3rd  and  last  in  the  above-mentioned  pamph- 
let.) This  found  I know  not  what  translator 
and  publisher  at  Oporto : it  would  therefore 
be  ratlier  extraordinary,  if  some  copies  of  the 
translation  have  not  long  before  this  found 
their  way  to  Madrid. 

4.  Tlie  pamphlet  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press 
and  Pullic  Piscussion.*  Of  this,  two  copies, 
the  second  on  the  presumption  of  the  failure 
of  the  first,  were  sent  to  Madrid,  addressed 
also  to  Mr  Mora,  and  in  a letter  written  by 
tliat  gentleman,  (I  believe  it  was  during  the 
time  of  his  being  in  confinement,)  he  mentions 
his  having  gone  about  half  way  in  a transla- 
tion of  it. 

a.  Tlie  remaining  pamphlet  of  the  three, 
intituled  Obsei'cations  on  the  restrictire  and 
prohibitory  cmnmercial  system,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  of 
July  1820,’t  was  not,  like  the  above-mentioned 
ones,  sent  to  Si>ain,  or  anywhere  else,  in  manu- 
script. At  a time  considerably  iiosterior  to 
the  transmission  of  the  latest  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tracts,  by  the  spontaneous  care  of 
my  friend  Mr  Bowring,  whose  name  stands  on 
the  title  page,  it  was  committed  in  the  first 
instance  with  additions  from  him,  to  the  Eng- 
lish press : and,  if  I am  not  much  disappointed, 
a copy  must  ere  now  have  reached  your  hands. 
(So  likewise  of  the  two  others.)  Of  this,  you 
will,  ere  long,  I have  reason  to  think,  see  a 
Spanish  translation  in  print,  if  the  Spanish 
press  be  open  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  little 
assemblages  of  my  ideas,  covering  as  they  do 
but  a small,  howsoever  important,  portion  of 
the  field  of  penal  legislation, — you  have  all 
along,  through  that  language  of  which  you  are 
so  perfect  a master,  had,  in  common  with  that 
part  of  the  Spanish  public  which  is  acquainted 
with  that  language,  access  to  those  assem- 


blages of  my  ideas,  by  which  in  a certain  way 
the  whole  of  that  field  is  covered.  In  detail, 
it  is  true,  not  much:  but  in  principle,  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  particular,  indication  of 
not  much  less  than  everything  that  comes 
within  the  field  of  the  officially  proposed  Penal 
Code,  is  there  given.  If  the  opinion,  expressed 
in  terms  so  flattering  to  me,  continues  to  be 
entertained,  what  I have  just  indicated  will 
afford  an  ample  stock  of  matter,  by  means 
of  which  that  opinion  may  manifest  itself  in 
practice. 

All  this  while,  my  wish  is — to  pay  what 
obedience  is  in  my  power,  to  commands  so 
honourable  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out exposing  either  of  us  to  any  such  impu- 
tations as  those  above-described.  For  this 
purpose,  should  I on  the  present  occasion  find 
any  use  in  submitting  to  you  (principally,  I 
must  confess,  with  a view  to  my  above-men- 
tioned ofier)  a few  scattered  thoughts, — an 
effectual,  and  the  only  effectual  course  that 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  and  which  I 
shall  accordingly  take,  is — the  giving  to  our 
correspondence  whatever  pnblicity  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of.  In  the  liberty  I thus  venture  to 
take,  you  will  not,  I am  confident,  see  any 
cause  of  complaint  on  your  part.  On  no  an- 
terior occasion,  cither  in  person  or  in  writing, 
has  any  interconrse  had  place  between  us.  In 
this  letter  of  yours,  no  desire  of  secrecy  is  ex- 
pressed : no  reason  for  ascribing  to  you  any 
such  desire  on  my  part  do  I see  in  it.  On  any 
future  occasion,  should  it  happen  to  me  to  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  any  further  communication 
from  you,  accompanied  with  an  intimation, 
that  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  secrecy  is 
desired,  your  commands  to  any  such  effect  shall 
most  punctually  be  observed. 

On  running  over  the  remarks,  which  a few 
irregular  dips  into  the  document  in  question, 
made  in  the  double  view  already  mentioned, 
have  already  suggested,  I find  the  aggregate 
quantity  too  bulky  by  a great  deal  to  be  forced 
into  the  compass  of  the  present  letter.  With 
as  much  despatch  as  weak  eyes,  the  labour  of 
which,  in  the  revision  of  the  work  of  a copyist, 
is  indispensable,  will  admit, — I propose,  how- 
ever, to  transmit  the  substance  of  them  in  a 
scries  of  future  letters,  of  the  respective  con- 
tents of  which  some  idea  may,  in  how  imper- 
fect soever  a manner,  be  conveyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing titles. — [Here  follow  the  titles  of  the 
succeeding  Letters.] 


LETTER  II. 


On  the  Course  taJeen  by  the  Leyislatire  Committee,  to  prevent,  otherwise  than  by  Punishment  eo 
nomine,  the  free  Examination  of  their  proposed  Penal  Code. 


Sin. !— I continue.  On  the  subject  of  the 
word  free,  as  here  applied,  a word  or  two  in 

* See  vol.  ii.  p.  27o. 


explanation  may  have  its  use : misconception 
and  ungrounded  imputation  of  error  may  be 
obviated  by  it. 

When  in  sneaking  of  action  on  the  field  of 


•I"  See  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
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government,  use  is  made  of  the  word  freedom, 
_ — of  freedom  considered  as  designative  of  a 
possession  capable  of  being  infringed  or  vio- 
late<l—it  is  pretty  generally  understood,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  generally  as  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  it  is  not  merely  by  physical  force, 
or  fear,  or  sufferance  of  etil  in  this  or  that 
shape,  but  likewise  by  hope  or  receipt  of  good, 
that  the  infringement  or  violation  of  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  produced.  It  is  in  the  case  of 
Election  to  Office,  that  this  extended  accepta- 
tion seems  to  be  most  distinct  and  general : 
but,  in  regard  to  formation  and  manifestation 
of  opinion,  be  the  subject  of  consideration  what 
it  may,  it  will  be  found  no  less  proper  and 
needful.  As  evil  is  more  easily  producible, 
and  capable  of  being  carried  to  a higher  pitch 
of  intensity,  than  good,  fear  of  evil,  as  applied 
to  the  purpose  in  question,  is  upon  the  whole 
the  more  efficient  instrument  of  the  two.  But, 
though  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
smoother  instrument  cannot  be  employed  at 
all,  and  others  in  which  both  may  be  employed 
together,  other  cases  again  are  not  wanting, 
ill  which,  while  the  rougher  is  altogether  in- 
applicable, the  smoother  may  be  employed, 
and  is  continually  employed,  with  perfect  fa- 
cility and  sure  effect.  Examples  may  perliaps 
offer  themselves.  Sir,  to  your  view  before  this 
letter  closes. 

I proceed : In  my  desire  to  give  the  utmost 
extent  in  my  power,  to  whatever  service  my 
labours  may  be  capable  of  rendering  to  my 
fellow-creatures, — neither  the  nation,  nor  the 
government  of  which  you  bear  so  distinguished 
a part,  could  fail  to  be  included.  To  the  en- 
deavours, already  directed  by  me  to  this  par- 
ticular effect,  you  are  not  altogether  a stranger; 
nor  yet,  I believe,  to  the  difficulties  which 
hitherto  these  same  endeavours  have  found  in 
their  way.  Of  these  difficulties  of  course  not 
the  least  effective  has  been,  the  aversion  with 
which  the  foreign  productions  in  question  have 
but  too  unquestionably  been  regarded — re- 
garded by  that  same  Committee,  on  whose 
work  you  were  pleased  to  call  for  my  obser- 
vations : and,  to  speak  plainly,  yet  I hope  not 
improperly,  the  consequence  is — my  fixed  ap- 
prehension, and  that  a very  serious  one,  that 
as  far  as  depends  upon  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, unless  some  change  should  take  place  in 
their  sentiments,  the  Spanish  mind  will  be 
rendered  inaccessible  to  me. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a topic,  on  which 
(as  above)  1 have  ah-eady  touched,  iu  one  of 
those  recent  tracts  which  I hope  are,  ere  this, 
in  your  hands.  But  that  little  work  was 
completed  and  printed  before  this  authorita- 
tive work  of  the  Spauish  Legislation  Commit- 
tee was  in  mine.  So  paramount  in  my  eyes 
is  the  importance  of  this  liberty  to  good  go- 
vernment— more  so  perhaps,  supposing  the 
separation  possible,  than  even  the  form  of 
government  itself, — so  intimate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  connexion,  between  the  liberty  thus 
denominated,  and  whatever  chance  any  work 


of  mine  may  otherwise  have,  of  becoming  pro- 
ductive, in  Spain,  of  any  part  of  the  effect 
aimed  at  by  it, — that,  on  this  occasion,  iu  the 
course  of  my  endeavours  to  obtain  the  access 
in  question,  I find  myself  unavoidably  led  to 
make  some  addition  to  what  I have  there 
said;  and,  what  renders  me  the  less  scru- 
pulous about  troubling  you  on  the  subject,  is 
— that  thereby,  to  how  small  an  extent  so- 
ever, my  remarks,  as  far  as  they  go,  will  be 
so  many  testimonies  of  my  desire  and  en- 
deavour to  pay  obedience  to  the  commands, 
with  which.  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased  to 
honour  me. 

The  subject-matter  in  question  being  a pro- 
posed Code  of  Law,  sure,  like  every  other 
human  work,  to  have  its  imperfections,  the 
consequence  is, — that  if  any  remarks  on  it 
come  to  be  received  as  desired,  only  in  so  far 
as,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  in- 
dication is  given  of  its  imperfections,  can  any 
such  remarks  be  productive  of  any  use.  Of 
any  such  imperfections,  simple  indication  is  of 
some  use,  and,  by  an  operation  of  this  sort, 
some  service  is  rendered.  To  propose  a cor- 
responding alteration,  if,  and  iu  proportion  as, 
the  alteration  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
is  to  render  an  ulterior  and  still  gi’eatcr  ser- 
vice. On  the  presumption  of  its  contributing 
to  the  melioration  of  the  subject-matter,  alte- 
ration is  in  the  language  of  English  legislation, 
adopted  into  the  French,  termed  amendment. 
Amendment  is  either  omission,  insertion,  or, 
which  is  a compound  of  the  two,  substitution. 
If  this  be  true,  of  this  cast  therefore,  and  this 
only, — of  this  disapprobative  cast,  and  not 
of  the  approbative  cast, — are  the  remarks 
which  a workman,  really  solicitous  for  tlie 
ultimate  goodness  of  his  work,  will  be  desir- 
ous of  receiving,  and  use  his  endeavours  to 
receive. 

To  the  truth  of  the  above  position,  one  ex- 
ception indeed  there  is : and  to  preserve  the 
statement  from  the  imputation  of  error  or  over- 
sight, though  the  exception  has  no  place  in 
the  present  case,  I Avill  mention  it.  If  so  it 
be,  that  the  work  in  question  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  delusive  remarks,  or  insuffi- 
ciently-grounded conclusions  of  the  disappro- 
bative cast,  then  so  it  is,  that  by  counter 
remarks  of  an  approbative  tendency, — in  a 
word,  by  remarks  of  a justifeatire  cast  with 
reference  to  the  work,  service  may  also  be 
rendered. 

Such  then,  and  such  alone,  are  the  sort  of 
remarks  by  the  communication  or  receipt  of 
which  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  can  on  the  present  occasion  be  pro- 
moted ; receipt,  namely,  by  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  persons,  to  whom  in  their  respective 
situations  it  belongs  to  judge  : by  the  legisl.a- 
tors,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents, 
they  may  themselves  put  tlie  remarks  to  use : 
by  their  constituents,  that  they  may  judge  how 
far  their  representatives  have  put  to  use  the 
information  furnished  to  them,  and  thence  how 
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far  they  have  given  themselves  a title  to  a 
renewal  of  confidence. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  eyes  of  legislators 
themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  public  trustees  in 
whatever  situation,  no  remarks  of  any  such 
disapprobative  cast  is  it  their  interest  to  see 
received  by  their  principals  ; no  such  remarks 
would  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  them  to 
receive  themselves,  even  if  (what  can  scarcely 
be)  they  were  assured  that  the  remarks  so  re- 
ceived would  not  ever  find  their  way  to  any 
one  of  those  same  principals.  As  to  what 
regards  liberty  of  discussion,  the  truth  is,  (how 
should  it  be  otherwise  1)  in  every  country  (so 
is  human  nature  constituted)  what  every  man 
desii’cs  is,  to  see  all  other  men  in  possession  of 
the  most  perfect  liberty  of  making  public  all 
such  ideas,  by  the  publication  of  which  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  views  and  purposes  would, 
in  his  view  of  the  matter,  be  promoted;  to  see 
no  man  in  possession  of  any  such  liberty  as 
that  of  making  public  any  such  ideas,  by  the 
publication  of  which  the  accomplislmieut  of 
liis  views  and  purposes  would,  in  his  view  of 
the  matter,  be  impeded.  If  it  be  of  human 
beings  that  the  population  of  Spain  is  composed, 
this  account  of  the  matter  will  be  no  less  ap- 
plicable to  that  country  than  to  any  other. 

In  every  political  state,  w'ithout  exception, 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  rulers  to  employ  the 
power  attached  to  their  situation,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  give  effect  to  this  desire  in  both  its 
branches  ; in  every  political  state  but  one,  this 
is  still  their  practice.  You  will  not,  I hope. 
Sir,  insist  on  my  speaking  of  Spain  as  being 
that  one.  In  my  pamphlet  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  imblic  discussion,  I have  already 
pointed  it  out : the  Anglo-American  United 
States. 

Correspondent  to  this  desire  is,  in  that  same 
commanding  situation,  the  regard  entertained 
for  all  such  useful  truths  in  general  as  belong 
to  the  field  of  government.  Ever  anxious  is 
this  regard : but  the  expedient  employed  for 
securing  access  and  acceptance  to  all  such 
truths,  at  the  hands  of  other  men,  is,  in  case 
of  diversity  of  opinion,  actual  or  possible,  to 
prevent  men  from  hearing  anything  abo\it  the 
matter  from  any  other  than  one  side.  What 
that  side  is  may  without  much  difficulty  be 
imagined. 

As  this  one  side  is  of  course  the  side  fixed 
upon  by  these  same  tenderly-solicitous  and 
ail-commanding  functionaries,  the  partiality 
thus  manifested  might  be  productive  of  some 
danger,  were  it  not  for  that  conjunction  of  in- 
fallibility with  impeccability,  the  belief  of 
which  it  is  their  eipially  solicitous  and  all- 
comprehonsivc  endeavour  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  men  in  general ; but  of  course  more 
particularly  into  the  minds  of  all  those,  whose 
hai>piness  it  is  to  live  in  subjection  to  their 
power. 

Twenty  years,  if  I misrecollect  not,  was  the 
term  during  which  it  was  at  one  time  the  de- 
termination of  a National  Assembly  of  France, 


that  the  Constitutional  Code  framed  by  them 
should  continue  exempt  from  all  alteration  at 
the  hands  of  any  set  of  men ; and  in  particular 
of  any  set  of  men  elected  by  their  Constitu- 
ents, in  the  same  way  as  they  themselves  had 
been.  Not  quite  so  intense  perhaps  was  the 
persuasion  of  their  being  in  possession  of  the 
same  useful  pair  of  attributes,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  authors  of  your  already  established  Con- 
stitutional Code.  Not  greater  than  eight  years 
wms  the  term  appointed  for  this  purpose : this 
for  a finite  term  ; but,  at  the  end  of  this  finite 
quantity,  came  another,  on  the  face  of  which 
a colour,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  in- 
finity, is  visible.  But  of  this  I have  spoken 
in  one  of  those  tracts  of  mine  already  men- 
tioned. 

It  cannot,  I think,  appear  questionable  to 
you.  Sir,  that  it  is  by  these  same  universally 
prevalent  dispositions,  that,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  in  question  has,  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  exactness,  been  regulated : regulated, 
in  relation  to  two  kindred  objects,  to  the  con- 
nexion between  which  your  attention  has  been 
above  invited,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  general,  and  the  faculty  desired  by  me  of 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion a scries  of  works,  the  first  of  them  having 
the  same  subject-matter  as  that  of  the  work 
laid  before  them  by  that  same  Committee. 
When  brought  home  to  individuals,  the  idea, 
wdiich  on  the  present  occasion  stands  associat- 
ed with  it,  is  not  a pleasant  one:  yet,  for  clear- 
ness, and  that  the  state  of  the  case  may  be 
immediately  and  distinctly  seen,  I must  e’en 
ascribe  to  it  its  proper  relative  character,  and 
call  it  a work  coming  in  competition  with 
theirs : a work  which,  with  reference  to  theirs, 
is  a rival  w'ork, 

I shall  first  speak  of  the  policy  in  question, 
as  it  may  be  seen  applying  itself  to  the  more 
extensive  and  major  object,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  at  large.  1 shall  then  take  leave  to  re- 
quest your  more  particular  attention,  for  the 
bearing  which  it  has  upon  the  particular  work 
in  question — the  proposed  rival  work : but 
even  from  the  first,  this  minor  object  will  un- 
avoidably be  ever  and  anon  peeping  out,  and 
offering  itself  to  view. 

Good,  operating  in  the  way  of  reward,  evil, 
operating  in  the  way  of  punishment : — these  I 
think  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  the  in  ■ 
struments,  and  the  two  only  instruments,  by 
which,  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  in  question, 
for  a purpose  such  as  that  in  question,  the 
minds  in  question  could  in  any  direct  way  bo 
operated  upon. 

Applied  to  the  purpose  here  in  question,  the 
matter  of  reward  not  only  admits  but  requires 
some  refinement  in  the  mode  of  applying  it. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  object  which  gave 
room  for  such  an  application  was,  the  obtaining 
at  the  hands  of  the  Cortes  at  large  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ultimately  and  finally  at  tho 
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hands  of  their  constituents,  tlie  people  at  large, 
acceptance  for  the  proposed  work. 

Though  not  in  name,  nor  in  the  shape  of  a 
determinate  sum  of  money  already  deposited 
in  a bag,  the  faculty  of  making  application  of 
the  matter  of  reward,  in  its  principal  shapes, 
money,  power,  and  reputation,  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  fail  to  be  virtually  at  the 
disposal  of  men  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  acting.  Between 
the  whole  legislative  body,  of  which  they  were 
and  are  such  distinguished  members  ; between 
this  body  on  the  one  part,  and  the  immediate 
and  avowed  givers  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
political  good  gifts,  namely,  the  Monarch,  &c., 
on  the  other,  1 need  scarce  remind  you  how 
intimate  the  connexion  is,  which  cannot  but 
have  place. 

Turning  to  Article  171,  to  the  King,  by  his 
sole  authority,  I see  it  belongs  (No.  16)  to  no- 
minate and  remove  (if  separar  means  to  re- 
mote) the  Ministers  of  State  and  Despatch, 
namely,  the  seven  ministers,  of  whom  (Art. 
222)  the  Gobierno  is  composed ; (No.  5)  to 
fill  up  (if  proteer  means  to  fill  npi)  all  civil 
and  military  employments ; (No.  8)  to  com- 
mand the  army  and  navy,  and  to  appoint  the 
commanders;  (No.  19)  to  nominate  ambas- 
sadors, ministers,  and  consuls;  (No.  12)  to  or- 
der the  application  of  the  funds,  appropriated 
to  each  branch  of  the  public  administration  ; 
(No.  7)  to  grant  honours  and  distinctions  of 
every  class  according  to  law ; (No.  13)  to  par- 
don delinquents  according  to  law.  Now  then. 
Sir,  it  being  so  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
members  of  the  Cortes  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves, and  their  connexions,  an  undefined  in- 
deed but  thence  a boundless  share  in  the  ag- 
gregate mass  of  all  these  good  things ; and 
this,  in  the  instance  of  each  of  them,  without 
so  much  as  a pretence  of  meritorious  service 
in  any  individual  shape,  or  of  any  probable 
expectation  of  any  such  service,  must  it  not, 
if  there  be  any  difference,  be  matter  of  increas- 
ed facility  to  them,  to  obtain  for  other  persons, 
shares,  in  that  same  vast  mass,  by  reference 
made  to  incontestably  existing  service  ? service 
rendered  in  such  well  defined  as  well  as  uni- 
versally conspicuous  shapes,  as  those  which 
stand  recorded  in  so  many  portions  of  written 
discourse,  having  for  their  subjects,  matters  so 
superior  in  extent  and  importance  to  those 
which  form  the  ordinary  subjects  of  ofificial  ser- 
vice? 

The  gentlemen  in  question  may  perhaps  as- 
sure you.  Sir,  (and  I should  not  wonder  if  they 
did,)  that  this  notion  of  their  having  any  such 
good  things  at  command  is  my  mistake : for 
that  in  articles  129,  130,  the  Constitution  has, 
by  express  prohibition,  taken  care  to  preserve 
their  virtue  against  temptation  in  every  such 
shape;  and  that  in  article  202  of  their  own 
proposed  Penal  Code,  by  forfeiture,  infamy  and 
expulsion,  it  has  been  their  care  that  that  same 
article  in  the  Constitutional  Code  shall  not  be 
a dead  letter.  A prohibition?  Excuse  me,  Sir, 


speaking  with  respect,  the  mistake  is  not  mine, 
but  theirs.  Not  prohibition,  but  permission 
is  the  effect  (and  can  I avoid  adding  the  ob- 
ject?) of  these  same  self-denying  ordinances: 
— of  the  severe  virtue,  thus  displayed  by  the 
constitution-makers  of  the  first  Cortes,  and  of 
the  rigour  with  which  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion have  proposed  to  enforce  it.  True  it  is, 
that  by  article  129  no  deputy,  Khile  such, 
can  receive  for  himself  any  employment  of 
the  number  of  those  which  are  conferred  by 
the  king ! Alas  1 no : if  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  see  any  person  whom  he  can 
trust  to  receive  it  for  him,  he  must  e’en  wait 
for  it  till  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term  of  his 
deputyship,  namely  till  from  two  days  to  not 
much  less  than  two  years,  has  elapsed.  By  the 
next  article  (130)  if  a pension  or  a lot  of  facti- 
tious diijnitij  be  the  object  of  his  wishes,  he  must 
even  wait  one  year  longer  for  the  fulfilment  of 
them.  Moreover,  what  he  is  there  declared 
incapable  of  receiving  for  himself,  {admitir, 
obtenirj)  he  is  by  both  articles  taken  together 
prohibited,  and  during  the  same  length  of  time, 
from  soliciting  for  another.  Solicit  ? No,  to 
be  sure,  no  such  thing  ought  he  ever  to  do : it 
would  be  beneath  his  dignity.  It  is  for  the 
creatures  of  the  Crown  to  solicit,  and  at  his 
hands,  the  honour  which  a member  of  the  le- 
gislative body  would  do  to  them  by  his  accep- 
tance. So  much  for  the  process  of  solicitation: 
a process,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ill  suited 
to  a person  so  exalted : accordingly  the  trou- 
ble and  humiliation  of  it  is  saved  to  him,  the 
benefit  remains  untouched  and  pure. 

The  severity  thus  displayed  is  indeed  most 
exemplary : but  the  act  in  the  proscription  of 
which  it  expends  itself,  is  an  event  that  can 
never  happen.  Wliat  ? can  solicitation  be  ne- 
cessary to  a man,  to  produce  the  supposition 
that  money,  power,  or  factitious  dignity,  for 
himself  or  his  connexion,  are  among  the  things 
he  would  like  to  have  ? Such,  Sir,  is  the  foot- 
ing on  which  the  prohibition  (meaning  always 
the  permission)  stands  in  the  Constitutional 
Code.  This  is  the  footing  on  which,  in  the 
projected  Penal  Code,  gentlemen  found  it 
placed ; and  on  this  same  footing  have  they 
left  it. 

The  faculty,  which,  under  your  constitution, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  have,  of  making 
their  bargains  with  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
and  thereby,  so  it  be  in  a number  sufficient  to 
compose  a majority,  employing  the  whole  force 
of  government,  in  the  exercise  of  depredation, 
and  of  oppression  in  all  its  other  shapes,  at  the 
expense  of  their  constituents, — this  disastrous 
faculty  comes  in  here,  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
as  in  a parenthesis.  It  is,  however,  that  sort 
of  parenthesis,  wliich  can  scarcely,  on  any  oc- 
casion, avoid  obtruding  itself : for,  what  is  tlie 
occasion  in  which  the  state  of  things  thus  al- 
luded to  will  not  be  exercising  its  irresistible 
influence  ? Yes,  Sir,  it  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  existence  of  any  race  of  irremoveable 
functionaries  whatsoever,  with  a certain  quan- 
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tity  of  the  objects  of  general  desire  at  their 
disposal.  The  legislator  who  gives  to  any  such 
race  this  power,  gives  the  invitation.  The 
people’s  representative,  who  is  content  to  act 
as  such,  without  using  any  endeavours  to  re- 
move the  power,  out  of  the  hands  so  situated 
and  so  filled,  gives  his  acceptance;  a tacit 
indeed,  but  not  the  less  effectual  acceptance. 
Whether,  in  your  circumstances,  anything  better 
could  have  been  done,  is  another  question: 
meantime,  be  it  ever  so  bad,  that  which  is 
done,  is  not  the  less  done. 

On  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  during  the  first  days  of  such  a consti- 
tution, before  things  are  come  to  a settlement, 
and  persons  are  come  to  an  understanding,  fear 
or  ambition  may  produce  refractoriness.  Little 
by  little,  however,  if  the  constitution  keeps 
upon  its  legs,  by  mutual  interest  a sort  of 
agreement  will  be  produced,  and  a sort  of 
partnership  concern,  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  established,  and  carried  on:  part- 
nership, carried  on,  and,  in  some  proportion  or 
other,  variable  according  as  individual  char- 
acter varies, — division  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  objects  of  general  desire  continually  made. 
Day  by  day,  stock,  and  pow'er  of  enlarging  it, 
will  receive  increase:  day  by  day,  the  purse  of 
government  will  be  replenished;  day  by  day, 
the  hands  of  government  will  be  strengthened : 
strengthened  by  that  course,  which,  death  in 
hand,  death  for  everything,  gentlemen  (I  see) 
have  already  been  exerting  themselves  with  so 
much  energy  in  marking  out;  an  energy,  some 
samples  of  which  it  will  lie  in  my  way.  Sir,  to 
submit  to  your  consideration.  Yes,  Sir,  a state 
of  contest,  and  ill-humour,  such  as  seems  to 
have  place  at  present,  or  a state  of  agreement 
such  as  that  1 have  just  been  giving  intimation 
of,  and  gentlemen  with  their  code  have  thus 
been  making  preparation  for—such,  in  every 
nation  on  whose  shoulders  an  irremoveable 
chief,  clothed  with  any  such  body  of  power  as 
above,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  is  fas- 
tened,— such,  Sir,  is  the  only  alternative. 

Well,  Sir,  ray  parenthesis  is  at  an  end. 

But  (says  somebody)  this  reward  that  you 
speak  of,  as  being  held  out  to  annotators — in 
what  shape  is  it  that  you  see  it  held  out  1 Sir, 
in  no  shape  : in  no  shape,  and  thereby  in  all 
shapes:  in  all  shapes,  in  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  being,  either  immediately  or  by  the 
intervention  of  other  hands,  capable  of  being 
administered  to  such  as  shall  u.se  their  endea- 
vours to  be  thought  to  merit  it.  From  no  such 
quarter  as  that  in  question  can  be  invitation 
given,  but  reward,  of  itself,  places  itself  at  the 
back  of  it.  Seeing  the  invitation,  you  see  the 
reward ; seeing  the  reward,  you  see  it  in  all  the 
shapes,  that  imagination,  warmed  by  hope,  can 
give  to  it. 

Now  then  as  to  the  invitation  itself.  In  the 
preface  to  this  proposed  Code,  (see  the  preface, 
p.  xii.,)  you  may  see  the  invitation  in  question 
given.  Invitation  ! and  to  what  service  I To 
the  service  that  would  be  rendered  by  the 
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composition  of  an  entire  work  on  the  subject 
in  question  1 of  any  work  fashioned  through- 
out by  a single  hand  ? Of  the  advantage  at- 
tendant on  this  plan  of  operation  you  see. 
Sir,  the  exposition  I have  announced.  Rival 
works  indeed  ? On  this,  or  any  other  occasion, 
have  gentlemen  given  encouragement  in  any 
shape  to  rival  works  1 Not  they  indeed.  And 
why  not?  The  answer  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
bear  mentioning.  Suppose  a rival  work  pro- 
duced— a work  to  any  amount,  howsoever 
great,  more  eminently  conducive  than  theirs  to 
the  end  professed  to  be  aimed  at,— suppose  this 
done,  the  work  would  not  have  been  theirs, 
the  praise  would  not  have  been  theirs,  the  re- 
wards, in  whatsoever  shape  looked  for,  would 
not  have  been  theirs, — at  any  rate  w'ould  not 
have  all  of  them  been  theirs.  How  then  could 
any  such  idea  as  that  of  a rival  work  have 
been  an  endurable  one  1 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  was  not  the  service 
called  for.  See  then  what  was  that  service.  It 
was  the  taking  in  hand  the  existing  work,  the 
only  work  which,so  far  as  depended  upon  them, 
gentlemen  would  suifer  to  come  into  existence; 
the  taking  in  hand  this  work,  and  the  sending 
in  remarks  upon  it.  Remarks, — but  of  what 
description  I Of  that  description,  which  alone 
could,  with  reference  to  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen,  Sir,  be  of  any  use  ? remarks,  in  a 
word,  of  the  disapprobative  cast  already  men- 
tioned ? remarks  indicative  of  imperfection, 
with  or  without  proposed  amendments?  Oh, 
no ; such  was  not  the  sort  of  remarks  wished 
for.  To  remarks  of  this  cast  no  prohibitive 
bar,  it  is  true,  stands  opposed.  But  to  what 
purpose  should  any  such  bar  have  been  op- 
posed ? what  need  of  it  could  the  nature  of  the 
case  admit  of?  In  what  shape,  by  any  man  of 
common  sense,  could  reward  in  any  shape  be 
expected  from  any  such  remarks?  Yes,  per- 
adveuture,  from  indication  given  of  this  or  that 
little  spot,  or  supposed  spot,  in  the  sun,  just 
for  the  sake  of  showing  what  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  observer  to  discover  in  other  lumi- 
naries, if  it  were  made  worth  his  while.  Yes , 
a drop  or  two  of  gentle  censure,  but  tempered 
with  becoming  diffidence  and  apology,  sweet- 
ened by  an  ample  infusion  of  panegyric,  and 
atoned  for  by  intimations  of  more  unreserved 
obsequiousness  on  a more  favourable  opportu- 
nity. 

Thus  it  is  that,  even  supposing  it  were  in 
the  terms  of  it  held  out  to  all,  a reward  offered 
for  such  a service  would,  in  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it,  be  unavoidably  narrowed : nar- 
rowed by  the  consideration  of  the  situation 
from  whence  it  came.  The  situation,  as  above 
described,  considered, — descriptions  of  persons, 
more  than  one,  may  be  named,  from  whom, 
how  well  soever  qualified,  the  probability  could 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  in  question, 
be  great,  that  without  special  invitation  any 
such  remarks  should  come.  Take,  for  an  ex- 
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be  not  well  alTectcd  to  the  recently  introduced 
order  of  things : take  for  another  example,  fo- 
reigners ; to  them,  unless  the  design  had  been 
to  prevent  remarks  from  being  sent  in  by  them, 
—to  them  should  special  invitations  have  been 
addressed.  And  why  not  ? why  not,  even  to 
the  most  hostile?  From  a hostile  hand,  out 
of  a hundred  remarks,  suppose  ninety-nine  not 
only  in  their  form  hostile,  but  in  their  tendency 
mischievous : so  long  as  there  is  one  that  is 
beneficial,  to  reject  it  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  of  its  coming  from  a hostile  quarter,  is  it 
consistent  with  common  sense  ? because  this 
or  that  man  has  laboured  to  hurt  yon,  is  that 
a reason  why  you  should  refuse  to  convey  a 
benefit  lo  those  for  whom  you  are  in  trust  ? 

So  .much  as  to  undoubted  enemies.  But 
from  the  foreigner,  as  such,  nothing  of  ho.stility 
could  have  been  apprehended.  Know'ing  the 
prepossc.ssions  he  w^ould  have  to  encounter,  by 
what  inducement,  but  the  hope  of  rendering, 
or  that  of  being  thought  to  have  rendered, 
useful  service,  could  he  have  been  led  to  im- 
pose upon  himself  the  labour,  necessary  to  the 
making  trial,  whether  it  would  be  permitted 
to  him  to  render  it  ? 

Such,  if  I do  not  mistake  the  matter,  being 
the  course  which  a preferable  regai-d  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Spanish  citizens,  would,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  have  caused  to  be  taken  in  relation 
to  foreigners,  be  pleased  now,  Sir,  to  observe 
the  course  actually  taken. 

Advertisements  were  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed, and  doubtless  were  inserted,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gazette: — advertisements  inviting  re- 
marks from  all^haiids,  inviting  them  with  the 
most  eloquent  energy  imaginable. 

Terccro  says  (page  xx.)  Q,ue  asimismo,  por 
anuucio  en  la  gaceta,  sc  invite,  d todos  los  Hte- 
ratvs  y personas  imtruidas  que  de  este  modo 
qnkmn  concurrir  d una  cmp>resa  tan  recomen- 
dahle  y de  tavio  interes  para  toda  la  nacion, 
espandose  que  las  Cortes  avreciardn  sohre  mn- 
nera  el  que  lo  ejecuten,  y den  este  testlmonio  de 
PATiuoTisMO  y amor  d la  causa  puhlica. 

At  that  very  time,  one  hand  was  not  fln- 
known — one  hand,  from  which,  with  well- 
grounded  assurance,  gentlemen  might  have 
expected — if  not  exactly  the  sort,  much  more 
than  the  .sort,  of  service  thus  called  for.  The 
interval,  and  more  than  the  interval,  allowed 
for  these  communications,  namely,  between 
some  day  previous  to  the  21st  of  April,  lfl21, 
and  the  1st  of  July,  1821,  had  pas-sedaway; 
and  by  that  hand  no  intimation  to  any  such 
effect  had  been  received.  Whatever  informa- 
tion, now  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  in- 
dividual in  question  is  possessed  of,  it  is  to 
yourself,  Sir,  that,  viz.  on  the  22d  of  August, 
and  not  before,  he  became  indebted  for  it. 
Was  it  that  his  name,  or  his  works,  were  un- 
known to  them?  No,  assuredly.  For  in  the 
hearing  of  the  gentlemen  in  question,  one  of 
those  works  had  been  read : with  others  he  is 
not  without  reason  for  believing,  that  of  old 


some  of  them  had  been  familiar.  Others  again, 
and  in  no  small  number,  had,  to  their  know- 
ledge, been  presented  to  the  illustrious  body, 
of  which  they  are  such  distinguished  member’s; 
and,  if  he  has  not  been  egregiously  misinform- 
ed, presented,  and,  with  no  very  common  tokens 
of  approbation,  accepted.  Is  it  that  the  way 
to  the  scene  of  his  labour-s, — is  it  that  the  way 
to  his  hermitage — was  unknowable  or  unknown 
to  them?  Sir,  (not  to  speak  of  private  corre- 
spondence through  the  Spanish  mission  at  the 
Court  of  London.)  the  Finance  Miin.-  ter  of  the 
I day  in  his  public  capacity,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  of  tlje  day  in  his  private  capacity, 
the  whole  Gnbierno  of  the  day,  the  whole 
septemvirate  of  Ministers,  had  found  the  way 
to  it. 

But  no  : not  merely  on  that  one  foreigner, — 
no,  but  on  all  foreigners  without  exception, 
was  the  exclusion  meant  to  be  put : witness 
the  word  patriotismo ; for,  the  Spanish  being 
the  nation  in  question,  whatsoever  were  the 
service  rendered  by  any  foreign  hand,  whatso- 
ever were  the  generous  afi'ection  manifested  by 
any  such  service,  it  is  not  any  such  word  as 
patriotism  that  could  be  the  name  for  it. 

On  this  word  patriotismo  a not  nninstruc- 
tive  comment  is  supplied,  by  the  affront  put, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  papers,  on 
one  of  the  members  of  the  French  legislative 
assembly,  and  on  the  present  which,  doubtle.ss 
in  the  pre.snmption  of  a due  regard  on  the  part 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  Spain  for  the 
interest  of  their  principles — he  had  ventured 
to  make  to  the  Cortes:  little,  of  course,  could 
that  distinguished  representative  of  the  French 
people  think,  that  for  the  good  he  was  seeking 
to  do  to  the  Spanish  nation,  evil  in  that  or  any 
other  shape  would  be  the  requital.  This,  of 
course,  has  for  its  ground  the  supi>osition  of  a 
participation,  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question,  in  the  affront  so  given:  what  truth 
there  may  be  in  it  can  scarcely  be  unknown  to 
a person  in  your  position.  Sir,  but  is  altogether 
uukno\\Ti  to  me:  only  from  what  is  known  to 
me,  namely  that  which  is  known  to  everybody, 
can  any  judgment  of  mine  be  formed.  In  that 
case,  what  there  was  of  purposed  affront  out 
of  the  question,  if  any  real  injury  was  done, 
to  what  party  or  parties  was  it  done  ? to  the 
individual,  by  whom  the  information,  whatever 
it  w'as,  was  thus  presented  ? No,  but  to  the 
people,  who  see  in  the  gentlemen  in  question 
their  appointed  agents  and  trustees.  Is  it  not 
to  them.  Sir,  that  the  injury,  if  any,  was  done  ? 
— an  injury,  the  magnitude  of  which  will  be  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  relative  usefulness  of  the 
information  thus  rejected. 

Oh  1 but,  Spanish  wisdom  ! such  is  the  tran- 
scendency of  Spanish  wisdom ! by  it  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  had  from  the  whole 
world  besides,  is  rendered  superfluous  and  use- 
less ! Thus  it  is  that  self-regard  and  self-suf- 
ficiency think  to  hide  themselves  under  a cloak 
of  patriotism.  To  every  man’s  vanity  a bribe 
is  thus  offered  iu  the  shape  of  a compliment* 
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and  such  a compliment ! And  for  this  bribe 
it  isj  that  he  is  called  upon  to  §ive  the  reins 
to  particular  and  sinister  interest  in  the  breast 
of  these  his  agents,  and  to  make  sacrifice  of 
whatever  benefit,  to  an  amount  altogether 
boundless,  might  have  been  the  result  of  the 
assistance  it  accepted:  assistance  given  to  in- 
experience by  experience  on  a field  of  action, 
at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult that  can  be  named. 

True  it  is  that,  in  a certain  way,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  they  have  already  done,  mention 
is  made  by  them,  but  in  the  most  general 
terms  imaginable,  of  their  having  taken  cog- 
nizance of  foreign  Codes, — an  alleged  token  of 
zeal,  industry,  magnanimity,  and  prudence,  for 
which,  by  the  very  mention  made  of  it,  praise 
is  claimed.  As  this  was  no  more  than  what 
every  eye  would  look  to  them  for  as  a duty, 
no  praise  was  to  be  had  for  the  avoidance  of 
it : on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  from  the  al- 
leged performance  of  the  task  that  anything 
in  the  way  of  praise  could  be  expected. 

But  information  in  the  field  of  legislation 
being  the  thing  to  be  looked  for,  for  what  rea- 
son look  for  it  in  the  works  of  men  clothed  in 
power, — in  works,  too,  in  and  by  which  that 
very  power  has  been  exercised — for  wiiat  rea- 
son look  for  it  to  such  works,  not  only  in  pre- 
ference to,  but  even  to  the  exclusion  of,  the 
works  of  men  not  so  distinguished  ? Suppos- 
ing the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  their  constituents  their  end  in  view, 
there  were  two  reasons,  Avhy  to  unofficial  even 
the  preference  should  have  been  given  over  all 
such  official  productions.  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  situation  from  W'hieh  they  have  come, 
what  is  made  manifest  by  all  such  official  pro- 
ductions, is — that  they  were  produced  under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  a sinister  interest : 
an  interest  separate  from,  and  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  legislation,  in  numerous  and  im- 
portant points,  diametrically  opposite  to,  that 
of  the  greatest  number : in  a word,  a particu- 
lar interest,  to  which,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  such  opposition,  the  universal  inte- 
rest would  of  course  be  sacrificed.  In  regard 
to  the  official  productions,  this  was  matter  of 
certainty : it  could  not  be  otherwise  : in  regard 
to  the  unofficial  pi’od  actions,  though,  by  the 
unavoidable  exposure  to  the  temptations  held 
out  by  the  ambition  of  having  a 2>lace  among 
the  ruling  few,  the  like  result  is  in  each  man’s 
case  rendered  but  too  probable,  yet  there  was 
no  such  certainty  as  in  the  other  case. 

So  much  as  to  what  depends  upon  moral, 
now  as  to  what  depends  upon  intellectual,  ap- 
titude. 

From  the  situation  of  the  unofficial  publi- 
cist, something  in  the  way  of  a rationale  might 
be  expected  : expected,  and  even  with  full  as- 
surance. Why  1 Because  on  this  would  be  his 
sole  dependance  for  whatever  influence  he  could 
hope  to  exercise.  To  the  work  of  the  official 
publicist  in  question, — if  the  writer  whose 
writing,  whatsoever  might  be  the  purport  of 


it,  was  to  have  the  force  of  law, — no  such  need* 
less  encumbrance  had  ever  been  seen  attached. 
From  that  situation,  prisons  and  gibbets,  such 
as  the  gentlemen  in  question  have  prepared 
such  abundant  work  for,  they  saw  everywhere 
set  up  in  the  j)lace  of  reasons;  and  by  those 
irresistible  instruments,  the  proverbially  feeble 
one,  as  they  saw  but  too  plainly,  has  in  all 
such  works  been,  in  the  judgment  of  the  work- 
men at  least,  rendered  needless  and  super- 
fluous. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  a kindred  and  congenial 
sinister  interest,  the  sinister  interest  to  the 
operation  of  which  the  gentlemen  in  question, 
in  their  situation,  stood  so  inevitably  exposed, 
found  a natural  ally : while  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  prejudice,  which  power,  by  whomsoever 
possessed,  and  how  ill  so  ever  exercised,  has 
everywhere  found  means  to  establish  in  favour 
of  itself  and  its  own  operations,  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  expectation  that,  in  works  of  that 
description,  fit  models  and  objects  of  imitation 
for  tlicir  own  work  would  be  viewed : works 
of  which,  accordingly,  in  that  character,  I can- 
not but  hope  to  find.  Sir,  that  in  your  opinion 
but  too  much  use  has  been  made. 

The  truth  is — who  can  deny  it? — one  excep- 
tion alone  excepted — as  between  the  rulers  of 
every  nation  and  the  rulers  of  every  other, 
there  exists  a community  of  sinister  interest, 
and  correspondent  sympathy.  In  particular, 
in  the  union  of  impeccability  with  infallibility, 
may  be  seen  a pair  of  attributes,  the  belief  in 
which  is  to  all  of  them  alike  convenient : and 
in  the  assumption  of  which  they  accordingly 
fail  not,  any  of  them,  to  join,  with  equally 
plenary  and  unqualified  self-satisfaction  and 
assurance.  True  it  is,  that  to  be  inferior  in  the 
conjunct  scales  of  moral  and  intellectual  vir- 
tue to  those  whose  place  is  inferior  to  their 
own  in  the  conjunct  scales  of  power  and  opu- 
lence, is  a condition  entailed  upon  them  by 
the  unaltei'able  nature  of  things : for  in  the 
direct  and  not  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  need 
he  has  of  voluntary  good  offices  at  the  hands 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  will  be  the  strength  of 
a man’s  solicitude  and  endeavours  to  stand 
high  in  their  esteem,  and  to  deserve  well  at 
their  hands.  But,  the  certificate  to  the  con- 
trary, which,  with  an  unanimity  that  only 
within  these  few  years  has  begun  to  experi- 
ence any  disturbance — this  most  convenient 
and  comfortable  certificate,  which,  under  the 
same  sinister  influence,  has  been  signed  by 
almost  all  writers,  from  whose  works  men  have 
derived  that  instruction  by  which  mind  is 
formed, — has  as  yet  kept  minds  for  the  most 
part  shut  against  a truth,  which,  when  once 
received,  will  be  found  pregnant  with  all  com- 
prehensive practice. 

Upon  the  sort  of  service  in  question,  at  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  friendly  or  unfriendly, 
with  what  pretension  to  consistency,  could  an 
exclusion,  in  any  shape,  director  thus  indirect, 
be  thus  put  ? I mean  always  on  any  such  sup- 
position as  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
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gi’eatest  number  of  their  constituents  was  the 
end  in  view.  For,  tliat  they  derived  whatever 
service  was  in  their  eyes  capable  of  being  de- 
rived from  foreign  Cbrfcs,  is  what  gentlemen 
themselves  declare,  (p.  xii.,)  and  even  give 
themselves  credit  for.  By  any  such  accidental 
circumstance  as  that  of  its  having  received  the 
sanction  of  a government  in  a foreign  country, 
is  it  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  utility 
of  any  arrangement  with  reference  to  Spain 
shall  have  received  increase?  And  in  that 
case,  let  the  draughtsman  have  been  who  he 
may,  was  he  aiiytliing  more  than  one  out  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  his  counti-ymen,from  each 
of  whom  equally  well-grounded  expectation  of 
the  like  service  might  with  equal  reason,  not 
to  speak  of  the  superior  reason  above-men- 
tioned, have  been  entertained?  With  perfect 
consistency,  however, it  must  be  acknowledged, 
might  that  be  done  which  was  clone,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  their  own  particular 
interest,  in  preference  to,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  all-comprehensive  interest  that  gen- 
tlemen had  in  view.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
Codes,  the  service,  said  in  general  terms  to 
be  profited  by,  being  already  rendered,  was  a 
service,  the  rendering  of  which  it  was  not  in 
tlieir  power  to  prevent  coming  into  existence  : 
and  the  individual  by  whom  it  had  been  ren- 
dered not  being  known,  could  not  rob  them  of 
any  part  of  the  looked-for  rewards  in  any 
shape : whereas  in  the  case  of  any  foreigner 
by  whom  an  invitation  given  by  them  had  been 
accepted,  the  individual  by  whom  the  service 
had  been  rendered  would  have  possessed,  and 
naturally  speaking  have  exercised,  the  faculty 
of  making  liiinself  known,  and  thereby  have 
come  in  for  his  due  share,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  of  the  reward : at  any  rate  of  the 
praise. 

As  to  foroignership  at  large — foreignership 
in  unofficial  situations — this  condition,  which, 
by  the  gentlemen  in  question,  has  been  taken 
for  a cause  of  effective  exclusion,  is  the  very 
one  which,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  you 
may  have  observed  me  employing  in  the  char- 
acter of  a ground  for  preference.  Tlie  reason 
is — the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  that  si- 
tuation to  all  corruptive  influence.  After  Avhat 
has  been  said,  I would  ratlier  hear  you  an- 
swer, than  say  myself,  Avhether  it  was  not  by 
the  consideration  of  this  very  inacce.ssibility 
among  other  circumstances,  that  the  exclusion 
was  determined. 

But  not  only  is  the  door  thus  shut  by  them 
against  all-  information  from  foreigners  and 
from  opponent  fellow-citizens,  but  with  still 
more  effective  and  inexorable  rigour  is  it  shut 
against  the  greater  number  of  those  indivi- 
duals, how  well  soever  affected,  whose  happi- 
ness it  cannot  but  have  been  gcntlemeii’s  wish 
should  be  understood  to  have  been  their  end 
I'n  view.  You  see  already.  Sir,  that  it  is  of 
ultramarians  that  I speak : of  such  of  those 
whose  distance  from  the  seat  of  legi-slation 
precluded  them  from  the  possibility  of  causing 


any  information  on  the  subject  to  be  delivered 
in  from  them  within  the  appointed  time : that 
is  to  say,  of  all  of  them  in  the  lump : those 
only  excepted,  to  whom,  in  a number  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  Frenchmen,  it  may  have  hap- 
pened during  the  interval  to  have  had  their 
residence  within  the  Spanish  part  of  the  Pen- 
insula. No  political  bar,  it  is  true,  here  : no 
thing  more  than  a physical  bar.  But  the 
pliysical  bar  is  as  insuperable  as  those  politi- 
cal bars  which  your  legislature  ())ardon  me, 
Sir)  has  been  in  so  much  haste  to  set  up — I 
mean  those  which  belong  to  the  prohibitive 
and  restrictive  anti-commercial  system — are 
feeble  and  inefficacious.  Your  thus  excluded 
fellow-citizens,  such  of  them  as  still  remain  to 
you, — wliat  think  you  rvill  they  say  to  this?  to 
a proceeding,  in  which,  so  far  as  regards  them, 
even  the  common  exterior  forms  have  not  been 
observed  ? If  Spaniards  are  lovers  of  forms — 
and  they  have  not  unsparingly  been  spoken  of 
as  being  rather  too  much  so  for  their  own  in- 
terest— if  Spaniards  are  lovers  of  forms,  how 
will  the  matter  be  taken  by  these  your  dis- 
t.ant  kinsmen ? Are  they  Spaniards?  are  they 
non-Sp.aniards?  If  Spaniards,  what  treatment 
is  this  that  has  been  given  to  them  ? If  non- 
Spaniards,  where  is  your  right  to  legislate  over 
them?  where  is  .so  much  as  your  pretence  ? 

When  speaking  of  information  from  foreign 
hands,  it  is  of  themselves  (p.xii.)  that,  of  course, 
they  speak,  as  the  persons  of  all  others  to 
adopt  whatsoever  shall  be  “ most  analogous  to 
the  political  state  of  the  nation.”  Ah,  Sir ! 
should  you  ever  see  the  remarks  I have  ven- 
tured to  make,  and  the  arrangements  1 have 
ventured  to  propose,  with  an  equal  view  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  Peninsular  and  Ul- 
tramarian  Spaniards,*  you  will  see  perhaps 
“how  much  more  analogous  to  the  political 
state”  of  the  greatest  number,  is  the  system 
proposed  by  one  foreigner  at  least,  than  the 
one  proposed  by  these  so  highly  distinguished 
and  selected  Spanish  citizens.  Yes,  Sir;  with 
no  eye  other  than  an  equal  eye,  could  a per- 
son not  exposed  either  to  sinister  influence  or 
to  interest-begotten  prejudice,  have  considered 
the  interests  and  claims  of  the  two  so  unhap- 
pily conflicting  parties : and  in  the  unendur- 
ableness of  all  useful  and  impartial  information 
on  that  subject,  may  not  the  aversion  to  re- 
ceive any  such  service  from  any  .such  hand, 
have  had  one  at  least  of  its  causes? 

Ah,  Sir ! it  is  not  only  from  what  it  may  be 
in  men’s  power  to  do,  but  likewise  from  Avhat 
it  may  be  in  their  inclination  to  do,  that,  to 
liave  any  chance  of  proving  correct,  our  infer- 
ences must  be  deduced.  And  vA’hatever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “anahgo  al  estado  poli- 
tico de  la  nacion — ” whatsoever  be  the  meaning 
of  this  so  conveniently  nebulous  insinuation — 
think.  Sir,  if  in  all  its  parts  your  system  of 
legislation  were  equally  “ aruilogovs  to  the  poll- 

* See  the  Constitutional  Code,  in  this  collection, 
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tkal  state  ” of  those  Spaniards,  who  in  greater 
number  are  inhabitants  of  Ultramarian  Spain, 
as  of  those  who  in  lesser  numbers  are  inhabi- 
tants of  Peninsular  Spain,  where  would  be  the 
advantage  that  could  possibly  be  derived  by 
the  lesser  number  from  the  dominion  claimed 
by  them  over  the  greater?  But  this  is  among 
the  parts  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action,  oii 
which,  that  their  view  of  them  may  be  the 
clearer,  men  in  your  country,  as  in  every  other, 
are  so  unhappily  confirmed  in  the  habit  of 
shutting  their  eyes  ; at  any  rate  of  striving, 
might  and  main,  to  keep  shut  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  0 yes  ! if  Ultramarian  could 
as  easily  be  shut  as  Peninsular  eyes ! then 
would  all  be  peace  and  amity. 

Such  being  the  descriptions  of  persons 
against  whom,  with  their  remarks,  the  door 
is  shut,  a word  as  to  those  to  whom  it  is  left 
open.  These  are  natives  of  the  Peninsular 
Spain  at  large,  and  one  particular  class — the 
class  of  lawyers.  (See  p.  xix.)  To  the  invita- 
tion given  to  natives  at  large,  apply  those  ob- 
servations which  need  not  be  repeated. 

As  to  lawyers,  being  already  comprehended 
in  that  general  description,  to  them  no  special 
invitation,  no  secowrf  invitation,  could  naturally 
have  been  given,  but  for  some  special  purpose. 
What  can  have  been  that  purpose  ? 

If  there  be  a class  of  men  whose  particular 
interest  is  in  a state  of  diametrical  and  im- 
moveable opposition  to  the  best  interests  and 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  it 
is  the  class  of  lawyers : it  is  their  interest  that, 
in  regard  to  every  possession,  for  the  security 
of  which  men  look  to  law,  uncertainty  should 
be  at  the  highest  degree  of  the  scale  at  w hich 
it  can  be,  consistently  with  the  sufficiency  of 
the  fund,  from  which  the  professional  profit 
must  be  drawn : it  is  their  interest  that  the 
expense,  with  its  sources  and  accompaniments, 
the  delays  and  vexations  attached  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a man’s  claim  for  justice,  be  as  abun- 
dant as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
extractible  out  of  the  expense. 

In  this  profession,  tlie  state  of  the  mind — is 
it  not,  to  a first  view,  that  of  a perfect  indiffe- 
rence as  between  right  and  wrong,  for  the  de- 
fence of  either  of  which,  as  it  may  happen,  a 
man  is  hired  ? to  a nearer  view,  a predilection 
in  favour  of  wrong,  as  being  the  most  depen- 
dent and  most  profitable  customer?  The  as- 
sassin so  called,  is  the  malefactor,  who,  for  the 
hire  he  receives,  risks  his  life ; the  lawyer  is 
the  malefactor,  who,  for  the  hire  he  receives, 
risks  nothing : risks  nothing  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, like  the  conqueror,  obtains  at  the  hands 
of  the  foolish  and  corrupted  multitude  applause 
and  admiration,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  quan- 
tity of  human  misery  he  has  produced. 

1 f there  be  a profession,  by  which  a man  is 
prepared  for  the  perpetration  of  mischief,  in 
a pi'ofitable,  so  it  be  an  unpunishable  shape,  is 
it  not  the  profession  of  the  law  ? If  there  be 
a profession  by  which,  by  the  power  of  con- 
tinual practice  and  continually  received  remu- 


neration, all  regard  for  truth  is  completely 
eradicated — a profession,  by  which  insincerity 
is  by  the  same  means,  with  correspondent 
effect,  injected  and  fixed,  is  it  not  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  ? If  there  be  a profession,  by 
which,  by  the  same  perpetually  recurring  ope- 
ration, a man  is  more  effectually  prepared  than 
by  any  other  for  the  letting  his  faculties  out 
to  any  person,  for  any  purpose  for  which  re- 
ward in  apposite  shape  and  adequate  quantity 
is  to  be  got — if  there  be  a profession,  by  which, 
for  even  the  most  inconsiderable  reward,  a 
man  is  prepared,  so  it  be  without  personal 
hazard  to  himself,  at  the  instance  of  any  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  give  him  that  re- 
ward, to  render  to  the  greatest  amount  a 
sacrifice,  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number, — is  it  not  the  profession  of 
tlie  law? 

These  considerations — all  which  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  case — these  considerations, 
which  so  stare  every  man  in  the  face,  can  they 
have  been  a secret  to  the  gentlemen  of  whom 
1 speak?  Was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt 
of  the  object  and  tendency  of  any  remark,  that, 
consistently  with  the  nature  of  man,  could 
come  from  such  a source  ? Was  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  uninformed  of  the  alliance  between 
the  particular  and  sinister  interest  of  this  class 
of  men,  and  whatever  particular  and  sinister 
interest  their  own  situation  exposed  them  to 
the  action  of  ? 

1 shall  presently.  Sir,  have  to  request  your 
notice,  for  a sort  of  auction  which,  in  this  pre- 
face of  theirs,  gentlemen  have  set  up : — an 
auction,  at  which  the  lots  on  sale  are  com- 
posed of  recommendations,  to  be  given  by  them 
to  the  favour  of  the  givers  of  good  gifts,  and 
the  biddings  are  to  be  in  expressions  of  praise 
be.stowed  upon  this  their  own  work  ; the  first 
bidding,  above  which  all  others  are  to  rise  in 
a sort  of  indefinite  height,  having,  as  you  will 
see,  been  made  by  themselves.  Supposing  the 
auction  to  find  bidders,  can  there  have  been 
any  doubt  in  gentlemen’s  minds,  of  the  spirit 
with  which  biddings  would  come  from  the 
class  of  purchasers  thus  exclusively  distin- 
guished ? 

Not  that  the  door  ought  to  have  been  shut 
agaiiKSt  lawyers,  any  more  than  against  any 
less  determined  enenires  of  good  government 
and  good  laws;  only  thu.t  it  should  not  have 
been  thrown  open  to  them  so  much  wider  than 
to  friends;  in  a word,  than  to  all  the  world 
besides. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  in  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  any  man,  even  though  a lawyer, 
would,  if  it  were  in  his  own  single  person  that 
he  came  forward  with  his  remarks,  find  some 
restraint:  some  restraint  on  the  effusion  of 
particular  and  sinister  interest  in  one  situation 
seeking  to  be  admitted  into  partnership  with 
particular  and  sinister  interest  in  a situation 
more  elevated  and  effective.  Even  of  this  re- 
straint, on  looking  at  the  terms  of  the  special 
invitation  thus  addressed  to  lawyers,  it  seema 
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as  if  the  removal  were  among  tlicir  objects. 
Copies  of  tlie  proposed  Code  arc  ordered  by 
them  to  be  sent— Hunt  whither?  To  the  three 
sorts  of  bodies  corporate  thus  denominated; 
namely,  “Universities,  Tribunals,  and  Colleges 
of  Advocates.”  By  whom,  in  such  a case, 
might  it  most  naturally  have  been  expected, 
that  the  returns,  if  any,  made  to  all  this  mag- 
naiiiiuity,  would  be  made  1 By  whom  1 unless 
it  be  by  the  several  bodies,  to  whom  before  all 
otlier  persons,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  persons,  it  was  to  be,  and  I cannot  but 
conclude  has  been,  made  known.  But  by  any 
body  in  the  situation  of  this  Committee, — from 
any  of  the  bodies  so  addressed  by  it,  what, 
consistently  with  the  universal  principles  of 
human  nature,  as  evidenced  by  universal  prac- 
tice, could  be  expected  ? what,  unless  in  the 
accidental  case  of  discord  produced  by  parti- 
cular interests,  could  be  expected,  but  one  un- 
interrupted chorus  of  ecstatic  praise  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  by  the  words  employed 
in  the  designation  of  these  bodies,  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  to  make  known  the 
channels  employed  for  conveying  the  great 
work  to  the  cognizance  of  individuals,  and 
that  it  was  from  the  members  in  their  indivi- 
dual capacity,  and  not  from  the  bodies,  (that 
is  to  say,  not  from  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, released  by  their  union  from  all  respon- 
sibility as  towai’ds  public  opinion,)  that  the 
remarks  were  looked  for?  But  had  this  been 
the  meaning,  where  could  have  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  expression  for  it?  Whether 
this  could  have  been  their  meaning,  yon.  Sir, 
from  your  situation,  perhaps  know;  by  us,  at 
our  distance,  no  conjecture  can  be  made,  but 
from  such  details  respecting  lengths  of  time, 
compared  with  lengths  of  work  and  space,  as 
gentlemen  themselves  have  been  pleased  to 
supply  us  with. 

I say  from  lengths  of  time,  &c.  The  twenty- 
first  day  of  April  is  the  day  of  the  date  at- 
tached to  their  preliminary  discourse : and 
thereupon  come  the  authenticating  signatures, 
latest  day  allowed  for  the  sending  in  of  re- 
marks, the  first  of  July  then  ensuing : interval, 
two  months  and  nine  days.  The  document, 
to  which  on  that  day  these  signatures  were 
affixed — in  what  state  on  that  same  day  was 
it  ? in  the  manuscript  or  in  the  printed  state  ? 
If  in  the  manuscript  state,  then  to  find  the 
time  left  for  distribution,  receipt,  and  compo- 
sition and  transmission  of  remarks,  will  be  to 
be  deducted  the  time  emploj'ed  in  the  printing 
of  the  work : of  a work  containing  in  the  pre- 
liminary discoui-se  20,  in  the  body  of  the  work 
2411,  4to  pages.  In  either  case,  it  is  from  “ the 
secretary  of  this  same  committee,”  or  ^Uhruvtjh 
the  waUim  of  the  (Vo5icr«o,”  the  septemvirate 
of  Ministers,  that  the  packets  had  to  go : to 
go  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  your  extensive 
country,  not  very  advantageously  distinguished 
for  the  goodness  of  its  roads,  or  for  the  facility 
of  its  communications  of  any  kind.  Now  sup- 
pose one  of  these  packets  arrived  at  the  resi- 


dence of  the  official  person  to  whom  it  has  been 
addressed ; thereupon,  whatever  further  dis- 
tribution it  can  have  has  to  wait  his  leisure 
and  the  determination  of  the  individuals,  within 
whose  reach  the  several  copies  shall  be  placed, 
will  depend  more  or  less  upon  his  choice  : upon 
his  choice,  either  singly  or  in  conj\mction  with 
the  individuals,  whoever  they  may  be,  in  whom 
he  secs  his  necessarily  consultable  colleagues. 

Now,  Sir,  within  any  such  space  of  time, 
taking  it  at  its  maximum,  to  this  display  of 
condescendingmagnaniraity,  what  was  the  sort 
of  return — the  only  sort  of  return — that  could 
have  been  looked  for  ? Indication  given  of  par- 
ticular ijuperfuctions,  with  or  without  imlica- 
tion  of  means  of  remedy,  grounded  on  the  se- 
parate consideration  of  the  several  articles? 
could  any  such  instructive  indication  have  been 
of  the  number  of  the  communications  that  were 
expected,  or  of  the  communications  that  could 
have  been  made?  No,  surely.  But  if  not, 
what  others  ? The  answer  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. In  the  form  of  addresses,  laudatory  ora- 
tions, conceived  in  the  most  general  terms,  and 
vicing  with  one  another  in  intensity  of  admira- 
tion as  above ; of  time  for  these,  when-soever 
inclination  had  place — for  these  in  any  number, 
there  could  be  no  want:  for  no  remarks  of  the 
other  cast,  in  a condition  fit  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance— for  no  remarks  of  any  such  unwel- 
come cast,  even  supposing  inclination  ever  so 
alert,  could  ther'O  have  been  anything  approach- 
ing to  a sufficiency  of  time. 

Thus  it  is  that,  independently  of  all  those 
other  securities,  under  the  ingenuity  thus  dis- 
played, the  mere  circumstance  of  time  served 
to  secure  to  whatever  communications  could  be 
received, that  laudatory  cliaracterwhich,if  any, 
it  had  been  determined  they  should  possess. 

Praise  was  the  one  thing  needful:  praise 
was  a thing  gentlemen  were  determined  to 
have.  This  I have  been  forced  to  say  over 
and  over  again.  But  what  I have  not  yet  said, 
or,  if  I have,  not  yet  shown,  is — that  for  fear 
of  accidents,  some  they  were  determined  to 
have  that  should  be  of  their  own  making.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  auction,  of  the  lots  to  be 
sold  at  it,  and  of  the  prices  in  expectation  of 
which  the  lots  were  put  up  to  sale : I have 
spoken  of  their  being  themselves  the  fii'st  bid- 
ders, and  of  their  bidding  as  being  the  price 
at  which  each  lot  was  put  up.  Be  pleased 
now.  Sir,  to  look  at  the  terms  of  it. 

“It  will  be  worthy  of  being  reckoned  (says 
p.  xix.)  among  the  most  celebrated  Codes  of 
cultivated  Europe  : it  will  merit  the  esteem  of 
wise  nations ; it  Avill  merit  the  gratiUxde  of  the 
Spanish  nation  : it  will  merit  the  veneration  of 
tlie  present  age;  it  will  pei'petuate  the  memory 
of  the  legislature  of  1821  in  all  future  gener- 
ations.” Now,  what,  Sir,  is  the  work  thus 
spoken  of?  What  is  it  but  that  which  has  been 
the  fruit  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the  gentle- 
men themselves,  who  are  pleased  thus  to  speak 
of  it? 

True  it  is,  that  before  it  has  been  raised  to 
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tills  pitch  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  not  to 
speak  of  the  remarks  sent  in,  in  no  time,  as 
above,  it  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  such  re- 
marks and  consequent  amendments  as  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  legislature  at  large : 
but  the  remarks  and  amendments  made  on  it 
by  the  legislature,  what  will  they  have  had 
for  their  groundwork?  This  same  work  of 
the  gentlemen  in  question : this,  and  nothing 
else.  Now  what  at  the  utmost  can  be  the 
amount  of  any  alterations,  which,  after  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  discussion,  can  by  pos- 
sibility be  made  within  the  quantity  of  em- 
ployable time,  so  anxiously  and  effectually 
narrowed  as  it  has  been  by  the  Constitutional 
Code  ? Time  sufficient  for  adopting  each  seve- 
ral article  by  acclamation: — yes;  even  on  the 
supposition  that  before  the  acclamation  each 
article  is  not  only  to  be  read,  but  read  well : 
for  this  operation  the  quantity  of  time  left  ap- 
plicable to  the  business  may  be  sufficient.  But 
suppose  anything  that  could  be  called  a clhcus- 
sion  to  have  place,  long  before  the  first  title 
could  have  received  any  toleralily  well-consid- 
ered amendments,  the  whole  quantity  of  time 
applicable  to  the  business  will  have  been  con- 
sumed. 

All  this  while,  self-abasement  there  is— and 
that  in  no  small  quantity  as  well  as  intensity: 
magnification  of  tlie  burtbeTi,  and  of  their  in- 
ability to  bear  up  under  it : great  reliance  pro- 
fessed in  the  assistance  looked  for  from  with- 
out; looked  for  from  the  zeal,  not  only  of 
colleagues  and  fcllow-citi/.ens,  but  of  foreigners. 
Speaking  of  the  heavy  charge  {' la  prmda,  car- 
ga ) w'hich  they  felt  pressing  on  their  shoulders, 
and  of  the  debility  of  those  same  shoulders, 
(“qua  (jravitaba  sobre  nvs  dehiles  hoinbros”j 
tl'.ey  speak  on  the  other  hand  of  the  alleviation 
which  they  promise  themselves  from  the  assis- 
t;ince  of  wnll-informed  men  of  divers  descrip- 
tions, concluding  wdth  estravgeros.  But  all 
this  is  in  p.  xi. : and  page  xix.  is  the  page  in 
which,  this  self-confidence  having  in  the  inter- 
val risen  to  the  degree  just  mentioned,  the  de- 
sire of  receiving  assi.stance  from  strangers  gives 
way  to  the  anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  it. 

The  .self-diffidence  has  the  air  of  an  introduc- 
tion, employed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  self- 
confidence.  The  self-diffidence  looks  as  if 
drawn  from  some  treatise  of  rhetoric;  the  self- 
confidence  as  if  drawn  from  some  other  source. 

Such  as  you  have  been  seeing.  Sir,  is  gentle- 
men’s per.suasion  of  their  own  appropriate  ap- 
titude; thus  transcendant  and  consummate  is 
it  in  their  own  eyes  ! Ifut,  not  to  speak  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  legislature,  their  con- 
stituents,— if  eyes  they  have,  what  will  it  be 
in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents  ? For  the 
Buppoi’t  of  any  such  claim,  not  a particle  of 
ground,  as  far  as  I can  find,  have  they,  any  of 
them,  in  any  shape,  at  any  time,  made  any- 
where. iligiit  of  succession  ? can  that  be  their 
ground?  Impossible:  for  you  will  see  how 
energetically  thoy  have  negatived  it.  If  that 
Were  their  ground, — at  the  very  lowest  point. 


if  they  themselves  are  to  be  believed,  would 
tbeir  station  be  in  the  scale  of  aptitude.  If 
to  their  judgment,  if  to  their  pointedly  declared 
judgment,  any  confidence  is  due,  down  to  the 
moment  at  which  this  function  devolved  upon 
them,  never  can  there  have  been  anything  more 
consummate  than  the  inaptitude,  by  which  the 
productions  of  all  who  have  gone  before  them 
in  the  same  track  have  been  characterized. 
Their  constituents — what  will  they  say  to 
them  ? The  assent  of  their  constituents — will 
that  be  given  to  this  judgment  of  condemnation, 
to  a condemnation  so  severe,  so  universal,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  pregnant  with  practical 
inference?  Well,  suppose  the  assent  given. 
The  gentlemen  themselves— what  will  they  be 
the  better  for  it?  From  this  rule,  sweeping 
as  it  is,  the  confidence  wdth  w^hich  they  look 
for  an  exception  in  their  own  favour  is  indeed 
entire.  But  this  confidence — on  what  ground 
does  it  stand?  None,  as  I have  already  said; 
— none  whatever  have  they  made  for  it.  Of 
their  aptitude,  of  the  existence  of  which  in  their 
imagination  everybody  stands  persuaded — 
persuaded,  as  if  it  had  been  made  manifest  by 
the  strongest  evidence,  what  evidence  have 
they  to  show?  Have  they  so  much  as  their 
own  evidence  ? Not  they  indeed : not  so  much 
as  their  own  evidence : unless  an  event  alto- 
gether supernatural  and  miraculous  be  to  be 
believed : believed  upon  the  ground  of  this 
same  evidence.  True  it  is,  that  w'hile  page 
xix.  wa.s  writing,  their  persuasion  of  theii  own 
aptitude  was  such  as  is  there  described.  But, 
at  the  time  wdien  page  xii.  was  writing, — what 
was  it  ? This  too  you  have  seen : so  that,  if 
they  arc  to  be  believed,  the  change  from  a 
state  of  self-lamenting  debility  to  a state  of 
exulting  vigour,  took  place  within  the  interval 
occupied  by  the  composition  of  these  seven 
pages. 

it  is  from  Spaniards,  be  pleased  to  observe, 
— from  these  same  Spaniards,  that,  with  a de- 
clared exception  in  favour  of  themselves,  and 
one  other  which  the  rules  of  politeness  could 
not  fail  to  add  in  favour  of  the  company  pre- 
sent, and  a presumable  one  in  favour  of  the 
author  of  the  Constitutional  Code,  this  asser- 
tion comes,  of  a universal  state  of  inaptitude, 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  legislation  on 
the  part  of  all  Spaniards. 

So  much  for  these  Spaniards.  Now,  as  to 
this  same  point,  what  would  naturally  be  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  foreigner?  As,  down 
to  this  moment,  according  to  their  own  convic- 
tion, men  born  and  bred  under  Spanish  govern- 
ment h.ave  been  in  so  eminent  a degree  unskil- 
ful, the  probability  is, (he  would  say,)  that  even 
now,  at  this  moment,  they  are  not  so  consum- 
mately skilful,  that  assistance  from  abroad 
should  be  peremptorily  rejected : rcj<mted, 
under  any  such  notion  as  that  of  its  notaftoid- 
ing  so  much  a.s  a chance  of  being  of  any  use. 

On  their  own  assertion,  as  you  have  seen, 
rests  the  notion  of  their  own  aptitude : upon 
their  own  a.sscrtioii,  and  that  a scll-coutra- 
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dieted  one  : for  to  no  other  proof  have  they  so 
much  as  made  reference.  Of  the  inaptitude 
of  their  predccessorsj  their  notion  stands  on 
somewhat  better  ground.  In  proof  of  this, 
they  have  given  statements  and  references,  of 
wliich  I cannot  resist  the  temptation.  Sir,  of 
presenting  you  with  some  specimens.  Scarcely 
can  language  furnish  expressions  more  energe- 
tically declarative  of  consummate  worthless- 
ness. The  essence  of  the  national  legislative 
wisdom  they  found  concentrated,  they  inform 
yon,  in  a compilation — the  work  of  the  then 
impeccable  and  infallible,  but  now  extinct 
Council  of  Castile : a mass  composed  (say 
they,  p.  xi.)  of  collections  made  with  a view  to 
the  amendment  of  the  law.  Disgust  is  the 
sensation  declared  to  have  been  produced  by 
its  contents  : a parcel  of  rough  drafts,  loose 
remarks,  incoherent  and  undigested  pages : 
dissertations  half  religious,  half  political  ; ex- 
tracts from  various  penal  laws,  with  notes  e.x- 
hibiting  coincidences  and  repugnances.  Ap- 
parent destination  of  the  wliolc,  furnishing 
patchwork  for  insertion  into  a new  edition  of 
the  statutes  at  large,  {liecopilacioit.)  Plan, 
the  old  plan : “ salutary  innovation,  none : 
convenient  reform,  none  : sole  object,  preserv- 
ing and  giving  support  to  the  antiquated  and 
vitious  system : basis,  the  same  : punishments, 
the  same : with  a vast  heap  of  laws  and  titles 
unsuited  to  the  present  day.” 

Under  the  notion  of  reform,  the  best  thing 
that  had  been  thus  proposed  to  be  done  was — 
the  giving  a new  edition  of  the  old  system  in 
the  old  spirit,  and  upon  the  old  plan : of  which 
old  system  they  had  already,  in  p.  vi.,  spoken 
in  terms  in  which  every  vitious  quality  a sys- 
tem of  law  is  susceptible  of,  is  spoken  of  as 
exemplified  by  it  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
ceivable : incomprehensibility  in  the  style,  ab- 
surdity and  iniquity  in  the  regulations,  atro- 
city in  the  punishments  employed  for  giving 
effect  to  them  ; and  so  forth. 

At  the  end  of  what  is  said  of  the  above  pl.an 
for  the  amendment  of  those  same  laws,  (p.  xii.) 

■ — that  the  spirit  of  them  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  examples  of 
those  subjects  arc  brought  to  view. 

“ Holy  Trinity — Catholic  faith — Jews,  and 
their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom — Moors  and 
Moriscos — bertdics  and  persons  excommuni- 
cated— iiivinei-s,  sorcerers,  and  soothsayers — 
oaths  and  perjuries — sacrilege — money-lend- 
ing and  usq^'y — eccentricities  of  the  sexual 
appetites  in  respect  of  species  and  sex  : these 
and  others  whieh”  (they  conclude  with  say- 
iug)  “ ought  not  to  have  any  place  or  direct 
insertion  in  any  good  criminal  Code.” 

Thereiqron,  Sir,  comes  a natural  question  : 

■ — what  answer  shall  I give  to  it  ? The  depra- 
vity, so  unreservedly  ascribed  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  law — to  the  whole  of  the  law  then 
and  even  still  in  existence — by  what  causes 
was  it  produced?  Was  it  not  by  sinister  inte- 
rest? by  interest-begotten  prejudice?  by  au- 
thority-begotten prejudice?  by  inbred  intellec- 


tual weakness,  the  fruit  of  bad  education,  in 
country  into  which  no  good  book,  unless  by 
stealth,  could  ever  penetrate  ? of  a mind-debi- 
litating and  mind-perverting  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  those  habits  of  thinking  and  acting, 
that  could  not  but  have  kept  flowing  from  it 
throughout  life  ? All  these  causes  of  inaptitude 
— is  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  that,  at  any  point 
of  time  whatever,  the  influence  should  all  on 
the  sudden  cease?  The  explosion,  by  which 
some  of  the  instruments  of  tyranny  were  driven 
from  about  the  throne,  and  some  of  its  victims 
cast  into  their  places — this  or  any  other  poli- 
tical convulsion,  is  it  in  the  nature  of  it  to 
change  with  equal  rapidity  the  whole  texture 
of  men’s  minds  ? 

Gentlemen  speak  of  new  lights,  (p.  vii.  ix. 
xix. :)  even  the  King’s  Proclamation  to  the 
Ultramarians  (April  '27,  1820)  speaks  of  new 
lights.  It  was  by  these  new  lights  (or  if  not, 
by  what  else?)  that  this  self-confidence,  of 
which.  Sir,  you  have  been  seeing  such  abun- 
dant testimony,  was  inspired.  But,  these  new 
lights— from  what  sources  were  they  derived  ? 
From  Spanish  sources  ? No  : even  by  gentle- 
men themselves  this  supposition,  you  have 
seen,  is  energetically  negatived.  From  what 
sources  then  ? From  wliat  but  foreign  ones  ? 
Yet,  that  from  these  sources— from  the  only 
sources,  from  which  the  lights  which  form  their 
sole  dependance  have  ever  come— any  fresh 
lights  should  come,  this  is  what  they  cannot 
endure  the  thoughts  of. 

Instead  of  eulogy,  suppose  melioration  the 
thing  desired, — what,  in  advertising  for  re- 
marks, would  have  been  the  course  taken? 
Would  it  have  been  any  sucli  close  coui-se  ? 
No,  Sir : it  would  have  been  a course  as  open 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  could  possibly  have 
admitted.  “ Send  in  your  remarks,”  (it  would 
have  been  said,)  “ send  in  your  remarks,  who- 
ever you  are,  they  shall  be  printed : not  only 
to  our  ej’es  shall  they  be  presented,  but  to  the 
eyes  of  all  our  constituents ; of  all  our  and 
your  fellow-citizens  ; in  a word,  of  all  man- 
kind ; of  all  those  beings,  on  whose  condition, 
in  respect  of  happiness,  your  remarks  will 
exercise  their  influence  : exercise  it?  Yes: — ■ 
in  proportion  to  the  value  possessed  by  them, 
in  the  first  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  selecte<l 
and  official  judges,  in  the  next  place  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  sitting  as  judges  in  the  tribu- 
nal of  public  opinion.  Send  in,  each  of  you 
his  work,  without  name  or  other  token,  by 
which,  antecedently  to  the  time  for  its  being 
put  to  use,  the  judgment  passed  upon  it  might 
be  perverted  : perverted  by  good  or  ill-will  as 
towards  the  person  of  the  workman.  Send  it 
in  without  any  such  public  notification : and 
be  assured,  that  if,  for  drawing  aside  the  im- 
partiality-securing veil,  any  private  intimation 
be  conveyed, — the  avenging  eye  of  the  public 
will  be  on  him  by  whom  the  corruptive  infor- 
mation is  conveyed,  and  on  him,  whoever  he 
be,  on  whom  it  is  productive  of  the  effect  it 
aims  at.” 
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P.  S.  I should  be  curious,  Sir,  to  know,  if 
the  thing  were  possible,  how  many  and  what 
the  communications  are,  that,  in  pursuance. of 
the  invitation  to  send  in  remarks  on  their 
draught,  have  been  received  by  the  legislative 
committee : received,  antecedently  to  the  ap- 
pointed day,  July  the  first,  or  at  any  time 
since : what  received,  and  from  what  public 
bodies,  and  what  individuals  respectively  sent 
in,  and  from  what  places : and,  of  those  re- 


ceived, what  have  been  printed  and  published 
for  the  information  of  constituents,  beginning 
with  the  people  of  Madrid.  It  might  to  any 
one  be  matter  of  curiosity,  to  say  tlo  iliore,  to 
see  what  sort  of  agreement  there  has  been, 
between  the  facts  and  the  inductions  above 
hazarded  in  relation  to  them : hazarded  by  a 
man,  whose  eyes  or  ears  no  positive  informa- 
tion whatever  had  ever  reached. 


LETTER  III. 

(hi  the  course  taken  for  prereiiting,  hy  means  of  Punishment,  eo  nomine,  all  effectual  Indication 
of  Imperfections  in  the  existing  political  System,  the  proposed  Penal  Code  included. 


SiK  ! — The  efficient  power  of  the  matter  of  re- 
ward i.s  great,  but  its  applicability  is  limited : 
it  is  limited  by  the  limits  which  the  nature  of 
things  has  set  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  of 
good  to  which  this  destination  can  be  given, 
and  by  the  number  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
is  possible  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  a share  in  it.  In  the  present  instance,  their 
number  falls  short— very  short — of  the  whole 
number,  of  those  on  whose  part,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end,  acquiescence  at  least  has 
been  regarded  as  necessary.  To  produce  ac- 
quiescence at  the  hands  of  the  vast  majority, 
no  instrument  of  less  force  and  applicability 
than  punishment  was  looked  upon  as  sufficient. 

Follow  a few  samples  of  the  use  made  of  it. 

Of  the  acts  marked  out  for  punishment,  one 
is — that  which  consists  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  an  alteration  of  any  kind  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  For 
this  offence,  the  punishment  appointed  is  death. 
The  article,  by  which  the  anxiety  to  secure 
obse<iuiousness  is  thus  expressed,  is  the  very 
first  in  the  whole  Code  ; and,  as  in  this,  as  in 
any  other  work,  the  commencement  is  that 
part  to  which  the  attention  of  the  workman 
w'ill  naturally  have  been  most  closely  applied, 
it  may,  at  least  without  intentional  injustice, 
be  taken  for  a sort  of  sample  of  the  whole. 
Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  design, — here 
already,  so  far  as  reg.ards  effect  and  tendency, 
two  intimately  connected  objects  may  be  stated 
as  being  in  a certain  way  provided  for;  namely, 
the  securing  order  in  the  legitimate  style,  and 
the  keeping  at  a distance  two  troublesome  sets 
of  men— impartial  critics,  and  impertinent  and 
presumptuous  competitors. 

Indication  of  alleged  imperfections,  indica- 
tion of  arrangemei;ts  calculated  to  effect  the 
removal  of  those  same  imperfections,  indica- 
tions of  other  Codes  in  and  by  which  the  re- 
moval or  exclusion  of  those  same  imperfections 
has  been  effected — of  indications  of  any  one  of 
these  three  sorts  separately,  at  any  rate  of  any 
two  or  of  all  three  conjunctly,  if  the  design  be 
not  to  produce  alteration  in  the  system  of  which 
they  are  the  subject,  I know  not  what  design 
they  can  have. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  care  thus  taken  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  an  apprehension  ap- 
pears to  have  presented  itself : an  apprehen- 
sion, of  a certain  ovei’weening  scrupulosity,  to 
say  no  worse,  on  the  part  of  this  or  that  judge, 
the  effect  of  which  might  be — to  exempt  the 
“ traitor  ” (for  such  is  the  name  given  to  the 
offender)  from  the  lot  so  justly  merited.  For 
the  tranquillizing,  as  it  should  seem,  any  such 
apprehension,  (for  in  whatever  I say  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  designs  that  seem  to  be  indicated 
in  and  by  this  Code,  I speak  with  unfeigned 
diffidence,)  for  greater  security  at  any  rate, — • 
by  article  213,  provision  is  made  of  a more 
lenient  visitation : six  years’  seclusion  in  a 
! fortress.  Nothing  more  than  this,  except  that 
I the  situation  of  the  fortress  may  be,  and  is  to 
be,  in  one  of  the  islands ; the  quantum  of  the 
suffering  being  accordingly  susceptible  of  such 
undescribed  and  uudescribable  additions,  as 
the  case  may  be  found  to  require,  without  any 
of  those  unsuitable  alleviations,  which  the  eye 
of  so  troublesome  a public  as  the  public  of 
Madrid,  might  be  disposed  to  look  out  for,  if 
accc.ss  were  possible  to  it. 

T}  ue  it  is  that,  to  the  sort  of  offence  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  view  in  both  cases,  tha 
wording  given  in  this  latter  case  is  (by  article 
j 213)  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
former  case  (by  article  191.)  In  that  former 
case,  a characteristic  word  is  alterar,  to  alter  : 
in  this  latter  case,  guardarse,  to  be  kept : but 
that,  by  this  change  in  the  language,  any 
change  is  meant  to  be  made  in  the  idea  con- 
veyed, is  more  than  I can  see. 

Not  that,  in  this  case  any  more  than  in  the 
other,  I can  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  that,  in 
the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  this  or  that 
person,  in  the  situation  of  legislator,  or  in  the 
situation  of  judge,  a milder  might  eventually, 
in  preference  to  the  more  efficient  interpreta- 
tion, be  the  proper  one.  But  here  comes  in 
the  misfortune,  if  not  the  policy  : two  periods 
are  here  in  question  ; the  period  anterior,  and 
the  period  posterior,  to  the  sanctionment  of 
the  law.  To  the  anterior  period  lest  legisla- 
tor, or  constituents  should  be  more  or  less 
alarmed,  the  milder  interpretation  is,  without 
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doubt  or  difficulty,  the  best  suited.  Comes  the 
posterior  period,  and  then,  according  as  the 
decision  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  or  that  judge, 
and  according  as  the  side,  in  support  of  which 
the  obnoxious  act  has  been  done,  is  the  wrong 
side  or  the  right  side,  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  words  is  the  milder  of  the  two,  or  the 
more  efficient. 

When  confronted  with  some  of  the  other 
articles,  by  which  tongues  and  pens  are  en- 
deavoured to  be  tied,  this  article  213,  with 
the  word  fiuardarse  in  it,  throws  me  into  no 
small  perplexity.  By  this  article,  every  Span- 
iard, who,  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing, 
shall  endeavour  to  produce  any  sucli  persua- 
sion {tratore  de  persundir)  as  that,  in  Spain 
or  in  any  of  her  provinces,  the  politic.al  Con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy,  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  ought  not  to  be  kept  {^uardars<’-,)  is  to  be 
ckastiged  {castii/adu)  as  a suhversor  of  tliat  same  I 
Constitution  in  the  first  degree,  (whatever  be 
jneant  by  the  first  degree,  for  the  explanation 
of  which  no  refei-euce  do  I see,)  and  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  six  years ; wliich,  if  it  be  in  the  j 
Peninsula  that  he  has  been  condemned,  is  to  ! 
be  in  some  fortress  in  one  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  above : not  to  speak  of  et  ca4cras. 
But,  by  article  191  as  above,  if  a man  do  but 
conspire  to  subvert  this  same  Constitution,  {tras- 
tornar,')  he  is  to  suffer  death : much  more, 
surely,  by  parity  of  reason,  must  lie,  on  the 
assumption  made  by  that  same  article,  (213,) 
n.amely,  that  he  has  actually  been  a subversor 
of  it,  which  being  admitted,  he,  whether  the 
fact  be  so  or  not,  is  to  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  subverted  it.  Under  the  two  articles 
taken  together,  what  then  is  to  be  done  with 
l:im?  Under  article  213,  he  is  in  the  first 
place  to  be  put  to  death, — put  to  death  in  the 
first  degree,  or  put  to  death  as  if  he  had  been 
(though  he  has  not  been)  a subvertor  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  first  degree : whatever  is 
meant  by  the  first  degree,  which  is  more  than 
I can  take  upon  me  to  divine  : and,  wlien  the 
breath  is  out  of  his  body,  then  it  is  that  he  is  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  fortress,  and  so  forth,  as  above. 

Now,  Sir,  suppose  prosecution  under  these 
two  articles,  one  or  both  of  them.  Figure  to 
yourself  advocates  pleading,  and  think  what 
a widow’s  cruise  of  learned  arguments  ! learn- 
ed arguments  upon  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
two  momentous  words  trastornar  and  svhrertir, 
whence  subversor;  learned  arguments,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  whether  the  two  modes  of 
action, thus  differently  designated,  are  different 
or  the  same. 

But  two  articles  after  that,  comes  another, 
(Art.  215,)  according  to  which  every  Spaniard, 
who,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  propa- 
gates any  other  marim  or  doctrine,  which  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  destroy  or  subvert  (rfe.s<nm-  d 
trastornar)  that  same  Constitution,  is  to  suffer 
imprisonment : imprisonment,  from  two  to  six 
years,  besides  loss  of  employment,  and  so  forth; 
but  nothing  is  here  said  of  fortresses  or  adjacent 
isles.  As  to  other,  it  means  (as  it  should  seem, 


though  this  is  not  said)  other  than  what  is  speci- 
fied in  the  last  preceding  article  (21 4.)  More 
learning,  poured  forth  upon  the  question ; where- 
in consists  the  difierence, — the  difierence  be- 
tween the  endeavouring  to  persuade  men  tliat 
the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  kept,  and  the 
propagating  a maxim  or  doctrine  taidbig  to  de- 
stroy or  subvert  that  same  Constitntioni  Sup- 
posing a difference,  the  latter  of  the  two  offences 
seems,  to  a plain  understanding,  to  have  in  it 
the  larger  dose  of  ill-will,  and,  if  there  be  any 
mischief  in  the  case,  of  mischief.  For  my  own 
part,  1 have  had  the  mi.sfortune  to  conceive, 
and  the  temerity  to  declare  in  print,  an  opinion 
that  in  this  same  Constitution  there  is  this  and 
that  article,  that  had  better  not  be  kept  than 
kept:  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  imperfec- 
tions I think  I see  in  this  same  Constitution,  [ 
set  much  too  high  a value  on  it  to  use  my  en- 
deavours, or  so  much  as  to  harbour  a wish,  to 
see  any  such  fate  as  can  be  aptly  expressed  by 
the  words  destruction  or  subversion,  befall  any 
part  that  to  me  seems  good  in  it. 

Not  more  than  three  articles  after  thi.s, 
comes  article  218,  which  says,  “ Whatever 
person,”  (and  this  is  not  confined  to  Spaniardf,) 
“ whatever  person,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by 
■writing,  shall  provoke  any  one  to  the  non- 
observance  of  the  Constitution,  irith  satires 
or  inreetives,"  shall  suffer — what  1 death.,  and 
then  imprisonment,  as  above  ? Oh,  no  ! in  the 
course  of  half  a page,  all  such  severity  seems 
already  to  have  been  forgotten.  What  he  is 
to  do  now,  is  to  pay  a fine  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
dollars  {dtwos,)  or  else  suffer  arrest  (arresto) 
for  from  fifteen  days  to  four  months ; and,  if 
he  be  a public  functionary,  the  punishment  is 
in  both  cases  to  be  doubled. 

To  so  plain  a man  as  myself,  the  endeavour- 
ing to  provoke  men  to  a purposed  non-obser- 
vance (inobservancia)  of  the  Constitution — un- 
der which  words  I should  suppose  that  any 
open  and  avowed  disobedience  to  this  or  that 
one  of  its  ordinances  would  be  regarded  as 
comprehended,— seems  to  have  rather  more  of 
mischief  in  it  than  the  using  a discourse,  the 
object  of  which  were  simply  to  produce  an 
opinion,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  kept ; under 
which  words,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  any 
discourse  might  be  comprehended,  having  for 
its  object  to  show  that  it  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation,  that  by  the  competent 
authority,  this  or  that  article  in  it  should  be 
repealed  or  altered.  If  so,  I do  not  see,  how, 
in  any  view  commonly  taken  of  the  matter, — • 
how  it  is,  that  by  the  employing  on  this  occa- 
sio}»  satires  or  invectives,  (whatever  be  meant 
by  satires  or  invectives,  words  loose  enough  to 
call  forth  learning  in  abundance,)  how  it  is, 
that  by  the  employing  of  poisoned  weapons 
in  either  of  these  sha;*es,  the  malignity  or  the 
mischievousness  of  the  offence,  if  it  has  any 
slionld  be  diminished. 

It  seems  to  be  by  some  principle,  though 
from  a principle  which  I am  altogether  un- 
able to  reach  so  much  as  by  conjecture, 
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tlie  comparative  encouragement  thus  given  to 
satin’s  and  invectives,  \vas  prescribed.  In 
Article  327,  compared  with  that  which  stands 
next  after  it,  I find  another  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  same  principle,  whatever  it  be. 
By  Article  327,  the  offence  described  is  that 
of  him,  who  “ by  word  of  mouth  shall  excite 
or  provoke  directly  (directamente)  to  disobe- 
dience to  the  Government  {Gobierno)  or  to  any 
public  authority.”  This  is  one  branch  of  the 
oflence : then  comes  a second,  “ or  to  resist  or 
impede  the  execution  of  any  law,  or  other  act, 
of  those  ” {acto  de  los : quere,  whether  those  acts 
or  those  jocr.wK.s?)  “expressed  {espresados)  in 
Article  325.”  So  much  for  the  description  of 
the  offence.  Thereupon  comes  the  description 
of  the  punishment:  “ reclusion  or  prison  {pri- 
sion,)  for  from  six  to  eighteen  mouths,  if  the 
excitation  or  provocation  has  not  taken  effect: 
in  the  opposite  case,  (so  I understand  yjcro  eii 
este  caso,)  from  one  year  to  four  years.” 

Thus  much  for  Article  327,  in  wliich  nothing 
is  said  of  satires  or  invectives.  Then  comes 
Article  328.  Here  the  description  of  the  of- 
fence agrees,  as  to  part  of  it,  with  the  descrip- 
tion given,  in  the  last  preceding  article,  of  the 
first  branch  of  the  offence  created  by  it.  He 
wl’.o  “ by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing”  (as 
before)  “ shall  provoke  ” (the  word  excite  is 
now  omitted)  “with  satires  or  invectives  to  dis- 
obedience to  any  law, or  to  the  Gobierno,  or  other 
public  authority.”  So  much  for  the  offence. 
Now  for  the  punishment.  Instead  of  reclusion 
or  prision  for  from  six  to  eighteen  months, 
arrest  for  from  fifteen  days  to  two  months 
at  the  utmost,  with  an  alternative  of  a mulct 
of  180  dollars,  with  loss  of  employment,  tS:c., 
if  the  offender  be  a public  functionary,  &c.;  the 
wording  and  pointing  being  so  ambiguous,  as 
to  leave  it  at  the  option  of  the  judge  to  let  off 
the  offender  with  the  fine,  in  case  of  his  not 
being  a public  functionary,  &c. 

Thus  then  you  see.  Sir,  if,  in  the  endeavours 
used  by  him  to  provoke  men  to  the  disobe- 
dience in  question,  a man  abstains  from  all  sa- 
tires and  invectives,  he  may  suffer  as  much  as 
eighteen  months  of  reclusion  or  imprisonment, 
nor  can  he  suffer  less  than  six  months;  but  if, 
on  this  same  occasion,  he  indulges  himself  in 
satires  and  invectives,  in  this  case  his  arrest 
cannot  last  longer  than  two  mouths,  and  may 
be  limited  to  fifteen  days. 

Note,  that  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  laws 
or  other  acts,  said  as  above  in  Article  327,  to 
be  “ ex])res3cd  in  Article  325,”  you  are  sent 
for  it  of  course  to  Art.  325:  when  you  have 
got  there,  you  are  .sent  to  Article  200;  and 
when  you  are  at  200,  yon  find  yourself  in  a 
labyi’iuth,  the  clue  to  which  I should  scarce 
hope  to  be  able  to  find,  if  my  life  depended  on 
it;  but  at  the  end  of  it  what  I do  find  is  four 
years  of  reclusion.  Next  to  thi:5  article,  ami 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  an  explanation  of 
it,  comes  Article  201  : for  the  meaning  of 
wliich  you  are  further  sent  to  four  articles 
more,  all  in  the  lump,  namely,  32G,  3-41,  353, 
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and  356 : when  you  are  at  353,  you  are  sent 
to  346,  and  to  344  ; when  you  are  at  346,  you 
are  sent  to  the  whole  cluster  of  articles  con- 
tained in  Title  iii.  of  Part  ii. ; and  to  another 
cluster,  contained  in  Chapter  iii.  of  Title  vi.  of 
that  same  Part  ii. 

In  the  entanglement,  produced  by  the  indirect 
mode  of  designation  above  exemplified,  may  be 
seen  a sort  of  instrument,  of  which,  considered 
as  applied  to  the  field  of  legislation,  the  gen- 
tlemen in  question,  so  far  as  recollection  serves 
me,  are  the  inventors.  In  some  instances,  the 
reference  is  in  the  simple  form  : from  one  arti- 
cle you  are  simply  sent  on  to  another : and 
here  you  suffer  nothing  worse  than  useless  la- 
bour. But,  in  other  instances,  and  these  most 
unhappily  numerous,  words  significative  of  re- 
lation are  employed, — equally  (itjualmente),  in 
the  same  manner.  Whatsoever  may  be  the 
decoration  added  by  this  contrivance,  not  small 
is  the  price  paid  for  it : paid  for  it  by  the  sub- 
ject citizen,  in  the  shape  of  serious  inconveni- 
ence suffered.  By  it,  is  thus  imposed  upon  the 
reader,  the  task  of  comparing  the  article  which 
is  clearly  to  the  purpose,  with  another  which 
may  be  to  the  purpose,  or  not,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen ; and  in  cither  case  the  task  of  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  the  identity  of  signification,  or, 
in  case  of  difference,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  difference : neither  in  the  memory  nor  in 
the  conception,  can  an  article  be  lodged,  w'ith- 
out  being  coupled  with  another,  or  others, 
which  do  not  belong  to  it.  Thus,  a burthen, 
which,  taken  at  its  minimum,  is  but  too  heavy, 
receives  from  this  artificial  contrivance  an  in- 
definite increase : and,  as  the  result  may,  in 
each  instance,  be  a degree  of  perplexity  and 
uncertainty,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned, 
as  little  can  any  limits  short  of  death  be  as- 
signed to  the  mischief,  to  wliich,  in  case  of  an 
interpretation  deemed  erroneous  by  the  judge, 
the  citizen  may  be  subjected : for,  such  may 
be  the  mischief,  in  a case  in  which  death  is 
the  appointed  punishment;  which  case,  as 
above,  is  that  provided  for  by  Art.  191^ — the 
very  first  of  the  offence-creating  articles  in  the 
Code.  The  citizen,  when  thus  perplexed,  if 
rich  enough  to  take  the  chance  for  saving 
himself,  repairs  to  a lawyer:  which  lawyer 
perhaps  finds  himself  equally  perplexed.  But, 
for  the  suffering  of  the  perplexed  lawyer,  com- 
pensation to  his  own  .satisfaction,  is  made: 
while  by  his  unhappy  client,  in  addition  to  his 
perplexity,  comes,  instead  of  compensation,  the 
burthen  of  affording  the  compensation  to  the 
profes-sional  man,  by  whom  the  perplexity  has 
or  has  not  been  decreased,  and  by  whom  secu- 
rity against  the  mischief  has  or  has  not  been 
afforded.  {Asimismo)  as  well  {tambien)  and 
so  forth : and  here,  to  the  simple  labour  are 
added,  not  unfrequently,  perplexity  and  un- 
certainty to  an  indefinite  degree. 

Such  is  the  entanglement  that  has  place, 
when  there  are  but  two  articles  thus  uuueces- 
.sarily  and  incommodiously  connected  ; when, 
with  the  article  with  which  you  have  to  do,  no 
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more  than  one  other  with  which  you  have  no- 
thing to  do,  is  linked.  What  then  must  be  the 
erabarrassineiit,  when,  from  the  only  one  with 
wliich  you  have  anything  to  do,  joii  are  sent 
on  paiu  of  not  knowing  what  it  means,  to  a 
second,  with  which  you  liave  nothing  to  do  ; 
from  tlie  second  to  a third  ; from  the  third  to  a 
cluster  of  others  ; from  each  of  tliem  perhaps 
to  another  or  others?  But,  such  is  the  fre- 
quency with  wliich  this  mode  of  designation 
occurs  in  this  same  Code,  that  scarcely  have  I 
opened  a page  without  finding  instances  of  the 
employment  given  to  it.  Quite  sufficient  (one 
should  have  thought)  are  the  difficulties  inse- 
parable from  the  subject,  without  its  being 
clogged  by  any  such  useless  and  factitious  in- 
struments of  uncertainty  and  emban-assmeut. 

Having  no  example  in  anything  that  was 
ever  written  on  the  subject,  nor  any  particular 
use  that  f can  discover,  this  mode  of  expression 
presents  itself  to  me  as  having  something  of  a 
coUoquinl  cast : as  such,  it  operates  in  confir- 
mation of  the  suspicion  before  intimated,  that 
in  the  course  of  gentlemen’s  studies,  the  fasci- 
nating art  of  rhetoric  has  obtained  rather  too 
much  of  their  attention,  at  the  expense  of  the 
i-epnlsive  art  of  loqic. 

Thus  much,  by  the  by,  for  a specimen  of 
the  use  made  of  references.  But,  of  the  pro- 
posed Code  there  are  certain  parts,  which,  it 
should  seem,  gentlemen  make  sure  of  finding 
lodged  in  the  memory  of  every  individual, 
who  stands  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  com- 
mitting an  offence  in  any  shape.  Of  these 
parts,  one  is— that  in  which  an  enumeration  is 
made  of  the  several  modes  of  punishment. 
Being  able  to  read,  and  having  time  sufficient 
to  dip  into  some  parts  of  this  composition, 
though  not  to  read  so  much  as  perhaps  a 
twentieth  part  of  it,  my  good  fortune  had  con- 
ducted me  to  page  10,  in  which  that  enumera- 
tion is  commenced.  I was  thus  preserved  from 
an  error  into  which  I might  have  fallen  otlier- 
wise.  Seeing  how  far  this  composition  was 
from  any  steady  observance  of  that  indispen- 
sably useful  instrument  of  certainty  in  a law, 
ideis  eisdein  xerba  eadem,  to  the  same  ideas  the 
same  words,  the  words  reclusion,  prision,  ar- 
resto,  might  have  passed  upon  me,  as  meant  to 
be  designative  of  tlie  same  punishment.  Turn- 
ing, however,  to  Art.  29,  I found  that  reclu- 
sion is  one  sort  of  punishment,  the  scene  of  it 
being  a house  of  hard  labour;  prision,  ano- 
ther ; the  scene  of  it  a fortress : both  of  them 
ranged  under  the  head  of  corporal  punish- 
ments. Looking  for  arresto,  I found  it,  to  my 
no  small  surprise,  at  a distance  from  the  other 
two,  and  under  the  head  of  punishments  not 
corporal:  and  in  explanation  of  this  word,  it 
was  that  I found,  but  in  words  of  the  loosest 
texture,  intimation  given  of  some  further  pu- 
nishments, which  were  to  be  considered  as  at- 
tached to  all  punishments  ranged  under  the 
head  of  corporal  punishments.  For  the  con- 
veying of  this  intimation,  the  words  civil  effects 
we  the  words  employed ; and  for  showing  what 


is  to  be  underetood  by  these  civil  effects,  no 
reference  do  I see. 

In  my  Code,  every  word,  the  signification 
of  which  is  not  beyond  all  danger  of  dispute 
settled  by  universal  usage,  receives  a defini- 
tion : and  all  words  so  defined,  stand  distin- 
guished by  oue  and  the  same  particular 
and  thus,  by  means  of  an  al[)habetical  index, 
all  ambiguity  and  obscurity  may  be  cleared  up 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  In  the  Code  is 
thus  contained  a Law  Dictionary  ; that  dic- 
tionary a complete  one,  and  having  the  same 
authority  as  the  text,  with  every  word  of  which 
it  has  been  confronted. 

Sir,  what  you  have  seen  hitherto,  is  no  more 
than  a part  of  what  I was  led  to  by  Art.  191, 
being  the  very  first  of  all  the  articles  in  which 
any  descriptiosi  is  given  of  particular  offences. 
When  I have  done  with  tliis  same  proposed 
Code,  scarcely  perhaps  shall  1 have  read  one- 
twentieth  part  of  it.  To  what  end  should  1 ? 
No  use  would  there  be  in  my  reading  it,  any 
further  than  as  I write  about  it:  and  if  my 
determination  was  to  go  through  with  it,  ami 
say  all  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  say  of  it,  my 
life  would  assuredly  be  at  an  end,  before  my 
comments  were  at  an  end.  Sir,  yon  have  al- 
ready had  before  you  that  one  specimen ; be- 
fore I have  done,  you  may  perhaps  have  be- 
fore you  a few  others.  What  if  the  whole  work 
should  be  found  to  be  of  a piece  with  these  spe- 
cimens of  it  ? 

“Oh*  but  this  is  not  whatwc  meant:  we  meant 
so  and  so.”  This  is  what  I figure  to  myself 
gentlemen  saying,  should  it  happen  to  you.  Sir, 
to  present  to  their  view  this  or  that  passage, 
in  which  it  might  happen  to  them  to  suspect 
that  a change  might  be  made,  not  altogether 
to  its  disadvantage.  “ Gentlemen,  only  from 
what  the  Code  itself  says,  not  from  what, 
either  in  pidvate  or  even  in  public,  you  may, 
any  of  you,  be  pleased  to  say,  your  meaning  was 
while  penning  it, — only  from  what,  in  the  eyes 
of  everybody,  the  Code  itself  says,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  whatever  may  have  been  said  of  it 
by  this  or  that  individual,  can  the  meaning  of 
it,  in  any  part  of  it,  be  understood.” 

Sir,  there  is  a very  dry,  dry  indeed,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  unuseful  branch  of  art  and 
science,  denominated  Lo<jic:  upon  it,  where 
government  is  the  field  of  operation, — upon  it, 
as  well  as  upon  politics  and  morals, — hangs 
life  and  everything  else  that  man  holds  dear 
to  him.  Upon  it,  depends  the  choice  of  words : 
of  those  words  by  which,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  them,  man  is  destroyed 
or  saved.  If,  in  the  instance  of  the  gentlemen 
in  question,  this  wearisome  and  unainusing  art 
has  been  among  the  objects  of  their  studies, 
the  success  of  those  studies  has  not,  I fear, 
been  quite  so  great  as  their  constituents  may, 
perhaps,  see  reason  to  wish  it  had  been.  Of 
all  the  several  articles  by  which  either  parti- 
cular delinquency  is  described,  or  particular 
punishment  appointed,  the  very  first  (you  see 
Sir,)  is  among  those  in  which  this  laxity  on 
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tlie  one  part,  so  incompatible  with  security  on 
the  other,  has  been  manifested.  To  inquire 
how  far  onwards  a habit  so  unfortunate  has 
extended  its  influence,  belongs  not  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  nor  on  any  occasion,  to  any  de- 
sign of  mine:  to  speak  of  it  in*the  gross,  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  a radical  indisposition, 
having  its  root  in  the  method  which  has  been 
pursued,  and  not  curable,  but  by  another  and 
very  different  one.  Ofthis  imperfection,  if  it  be 
one,  I may  perhaps,  have  occasion,  Sir,  to  submit 
to  you,  here  and  there,  a few  other  indications. 

Opposite  stands  a very  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating art,  called  Rhetoric,  in  which  the  pre- 
liminary discourse  I have  had  such  occasion 
to  advert  to,  evidences  no  ordinary  proficiency: 
if  the  time  bestowed  upon  this  instrument  of 
fascination  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  instru- 
ment of  sound  instruction,  the  character  of  the 
proposed  rule  of  action  would  naturally  have 
been  somewhat  different,  and  as  far  as  regards 
national  peace,security,aml  contentment, would 
not  (so  it  seems  to  me)  have  been  the  worse. 
If  by  Rhetoric  men  are  sometimes  saved  from 
destruction,  as  well  as  sometimes  consigned  to  it, 
it  must  be  by  logic,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
well  applied,  if  they  are  secured  against  it. 

In  their  preface,  (page  xii.,)  Gentlemen  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  their  work 
was  parcelled  out  amongst  the  five.  If  so  it 
be  that  of  that  same  work,  the  method  is  not 
altogether  what  might  have  been  wished,  of 
W'hatever  imperfection  there  may  be  in  it,  one 
cause  I am  inclined  to  think  might  be  found 
in  this  partition  treaty.  In  the  observations 
made  in  support  of  my  Codification  Offer,  Sec- 
tion 7,  (Draughtsman  why  single,  &c.)*  the 
disadvantages  thought  to  be  attached  to  every 
such  plan  of  operation  are  brought  to  view. 

Apropos  of  “ doctrines  or  maxims.” 

What  if  the  doctrines  or  maxims,  call  them 
which  you  please,  “ the  direct  tendency  of 
which  is  to  destroy  or  subvert  the  political 
constitution  of  the  monarchy  ” — what,  if  these 
doctrines  or  maxims,  for  the  propagation  of 
which  every  Spanish  propagator  is  by  article 
215,  to  suffer  imprisonment  from  two  to  six 
years,  with  et  cecteras,  should  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  itself?  In  such  a case  is  the 
punishment  to  receive  an  inexorable  applica- 
tion ? By  its  doctrines  being  to  be  found  in 
that  place,  does  it  the  less  come  under  the 
description  here  given  of  the  offence?  For  an 
example  of  a thus  destructive  or  subversive 
doctrine  or  maxim,  take  the  doctrines  or 
maxims  by  which,  in  articles  4 and  1 3,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
stated  as  being  the  only  proper  end  of  govern- 
ment. For  an  example  of  the  tendency  of 
such  a doctrine  to  destroy  or  subvert  the  poli- 
tical constitution  of  the  monarchy,  namely,  by 
putting  the  office  of  monarch  out  of  it,  take 
the  following  consideration.  By  a statement 
which  I have  before  me,  taken  in  the  years  1787, 


* See  vol.  iv.  p.  554. 


1788,  from  Spanish  sources,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  that  one  functionary  was  about 
one-fourth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  government:  that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary, 
avowed,  settled,  and  officially  stated  expense, 
over  and  above  whatever  was  extraordinary 
and  unavowed,  though  not  the  less  constantly 
repeated.  At  present  I should  not  expect  to 
find  it  quite  so  much : but,  be  it  what  it  may, 
an  inference  presents  itself,  as  one,  the  con- 
clu-siveness  of  which  would  not  be  materially 
varied  by  any  denomination,  which  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure  has  experienced, 
or  seems  to  be  in  any  likelihood  of  experi- 
encing. The  giving  any  such  application  to  any 
part  of  the  public  expense,  how  (may  it  not  be 
asked  ?)  is  it  conducive  to  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  ? Especially  when 
the  whole  income  is  not  sufficient  for  the  efiec- 
tive  protection  of  the  people  against  the  neigh- 
bouring pirates,  not  to  speak  of  the  insurgent 
privateers;  or,  of  the  expense  of  defending  al- 
most all  Ultramaria  against  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  office  thus  endowed,  what  is  the 
specific  beneficial  effect  produced  in  any  shape  ? 
What  effect  more  obvious  or  more  indubitable, 
than  the  giving  establishment  to  a set  of  men, 
who,  partly  by  legal  power,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  corruption,  have  it  so  completely  in 
their  power  to  weaken,  and  in  time  to  destroy, 
the  constitutive  power  given  to  the  people  ? — 
to  destroy  it?  Yes  : and  through  the  medium 
of  the  share  possessed  in  the  operative  power 
by  their  representatives.  Two  authorities 
does  this  projected  Code  exhibit — two  conflict- 
ing authorities,  who  the  one  of  them  with  one 
portion  of  it  in  hand,  the  other  with  that  which 
is  ne.xt  to  it,  will,  if  it  be  but  sanctioned  and 
carried  into  execution,  be  waging  a war  of  ex- 
termination, till  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
is  e.xterminated. 

In  the  political  constitution  of  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States  there  is  no  such  ofiice : 
and,  for  this  omission,  in  what  respect  is  any- 
body the  worse  ? 

Of  the  arrangements  thus  proposed,  for  put- 
ting to  death  all  persons,  by  whom  any  con- 
junct endeavours  shall  have  been  employed 
for  remedying  any  imperfections  in  the  Consti- 
tution, wliat  was  the  object  ? To  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  nation,  if  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion are  to  be  believed.  Contrary  to  the  liberty 
of  the  nation,  accoi’ding  to  them,  is  any  such 
endeavour : for,  at  the  very  head  of  the  offcuces 
against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  do  I see  it 
placed — Tit.  1.  Cap.  1.  “Capitulo  Primero. 
De  los  delitos  contra  la  libertad  de  la  naciou.” 

As  to  this  word  liberty,  it  is  a word,  the 
import  of  which  is  of  so  loose  a texture,  that, 
in  studied  discourses  on  political  subjects,  I 
am  not  (I  must  confess)  very  fond  of  employ- 
ing it,  or  of  seeing  it  employed : security  is  a 
word,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  I find  an  advan- 
tageous substitute  for  it : security  against  mis- 
deeds by  individuals  at  large  : security  against 
misdeeds  by  public  functionaries;  security 
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agaii'tSt  misaccfls  fcy  foreign  adversaries  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  the  present  instance,  if, 
by  the  word  liberty,  as  thus  employed,  security 
in  any  shape — security  against  persons  of  any 
description,  considered  in  the  character  of 
public  functionaries,  or  persons  acting  under 
the  orders,  or  in  support,  of  public  function- 
aries— was  intended  and  meant  to  be  afforded, 
— it  must  have  been  security  not  only  for  in- 
dividuals, but  for  a certain  class  of  public 
functionaries,  against  enterprises  on  the  part 
of  another  class  of  public  functionaries.  Be  it 
security,  be  it  liberty,  that  was  the  blessing 
here  in  view,  I should  not,  I must  confess, 
have  supposed,  that  anything  in  favour  of  it 
liad  been  intended  to  be  done,  by  any  such 
arrangement,  as  that  to  which  I have  had  oc- 
casion, Sir,  to  request  your  attention,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assurance  given  in  this  same  title. 

Seeing  the  course  taken  by  Gentlemen  in 
their  endeavours  to  preserve  the  “ liberty  of 
the  nation,”  I could  not  but  be  alarmed,  when 
I found,  that — not  content  with  preserving  in 
their  way  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  they  had 
taken  up  the  determination  to  preserve  in  the 
same  way  the  liberty  of  the  press.  I should 
have  said,  indeed,  the  preservation  of  that 
liberty  against  abuse.  Still,  however,  it  is  the 
liberty  of  tiie  press  that,  in  a section  of  the 
Code  exclusively  allotted  to  the  purpose,  I see 
taken  in  hand.  “ Titulo  noveno.  De  los  de- 
litos  y culpas  de  los  impresores,  libreros  y 
otras  personas  en  el  abuso  de  la  libertad  de 
imprenta.  Cap.  unico ; Art.  172.”  Such  being 
the  hands  into  which  I saw  this  instrument  of 
liberty  taken — taken  by  means  of  a body  of  ar- 
rangements separated  and  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  a title  of  its  own,  I could  not  but 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  it. 

Nor,  after  a glance  at  the  contents,  has  my 
anxiety  been  removed.  Sir,  I know  of  one 
individual,  of  whose  desire  to  see  the  press  in 
po.ssessiou  of  all  that  liberty  which  is  condu- 
cive to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  of  no  more  than  all  that  liberty, 
I cannot  entertain  a doubt : it  is  your  humble 
servant.  In  no  Code  drawn  by  him  will  there 
be  any  such  title.  I know  even  of  a yovern- 
nient,  of  whose  desire  to  see  the  press  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  liberty  which  is  conducive  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  of  no  more  than  all  that  liberty,  I cannot  en- 
tertain a doubt.  It  is  the  government  of  the  An- 
glo-American United  States : Sir,  in  their  Code, 
there  is  no  such  title. 

For  the  state  of  the  law  in  that  seat  of  ever 
undisturbed  internal  peace,  concord,  tranquil- 
lity and  amity,  I must  e’en  beg  leave  once  more 
to  refer  you  to  that  one  of  my  pamphlets,  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  and 
Public  Discussion.  Under  that  government, 
from  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  to  the  3d  of  March, 
JBOl,  there  existed  a law  having  much  the 
same  objects  as  Titles  i.  and  iii.  and  ix.  of  the 
proposed  Code.  Viewing  the  whole  of  it  toge- 
ther, and  comparing  it  with  the  matter  of  those 


titles  taken  together — viewing  both  in  the  lump 
(for  of  any  such  task  as  that  of  analyzing  either 
of  them  there  would  be  no  end)  itsutmostrigour 
(you  will  see)  was  tender  mercy.  Being,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  it,  plainly  useless,  and  much 
worse  than  useless, — creative  of  a disease,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  had  existence, — 
having  but  one  good  thing  belonging  to  it, 
which  was  its  temporariness  as  above, — it  was 
suffered  to  expire ; the  authors  of  it,  at  that 
time  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  two  then  con- 
tending parties,  lost  thereby  the  public  confi- 
dence,and  with  it  their  political  influence.  That 
party  (the  aristocratical)  having  exi)ired, — ask 
there  for  parties,  no  .such  thing  will  yoti  find. 

In  every  Code,  in  which  1 see  any  such  title 
as  the  liberty  of  the  pirss,  I look  of  course  for 
the  destruction  of  it.  I look  to  the  committee’s 
Code,  and  I have  not  been  disappointed.  In 
no  one  of  all  the  Anglo-American  United  States 
is  any  desire  more  universal,  or  more  intense, 
than  that  of  seeing  this  liberty  preserved. 
Accordingly  in  no  one  of  the  Codes  is  there 
any  such  title.  What  I shall  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  comes  in  of  course,  and  no  other- 
wise than  in  an  incidental  vva}",  under  the  head 
of  offences  ayainst  reputation.  To  offences  of 
this  class,  where  the  individuals  injured  are 
public  functionaries  considered  as  such,  iny 
Code,  so  far  from  regarding  the  circumstance 
as  a cause  of  aggravation,  gives  some  indul- 
gence. The  indulgence  has  for  its  ground  the 
great  importance  it  is  of,  that  no  misdeeds  of 
men  in  that  situation  should  remain  unknown, 
and  the  more  than  ordinary  facility,  which, 
in  case  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  imputa- 
tion, they  have  for  defending  themselves:  for 
defending  themselves,  or  rather  of  being  de- 
fended by  others,  without  having  the  trouble 
to  defend  themselves.  See  my  accompanying 
tract  on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  But  this  in- 
dulgence I confine  to  the  case  of  temerity:  for, 
in  the  case  where  the  falsehood  disseminated 
by  the  disseminator  himself  is  known  to  be  a 
falsehood,  though  in  this  case  disproof  and  re- 
futation are  so  much  more  easy  to  men  in 
power  than  to  men  not  in  power,  still  I see  no 
need,  nor  therefore  any  warrant,  for  manifest- 
ing indulgence  to  immorality  in  a shape  so 
mischievous.  A distinction  which  on  this  oc- 
casion I am  careful  to  make,  is  that  between 
defamation  and  vituperation  : dcfam.ation,  the 
imputing  to  the  person  in  question,  the  having 
done  this  or  that  specific  act  of  a punishable 
or  disreputable  nature  ; vituperation,  the  mere 
expression  of  dislike  to  the  individual,  in  terms 
of  a reproachful  and  offensive  nature.  Of 
these,  in  proportion  as  they  are  understood  to 
be  unmerited,  the  punishment  naturally  at- 
tached, falls  of  itself  on  the  head  of  the  of- 
fender, and  with  small,  if  aqy,  assistance  from 
factitious  punishment,  suffices  for  the  purpose. 
In  case  of  defamation,  the  law  of  England  (it 
is  that  part  of  the  law  which  is  made  by  judges 
and  reporters  of  their  decisions)  disallows  tho 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  imputation  in  the 
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character  of  a cause  of  exemption  from  punish- 
ment : for  the  law  made  by  these  creatures 
aud  dependants  of  the  Monarch,  has  for  one  of 
its  effects  (it  is  needless  to  add  its  objects)  the 
providing  a screen  for  delinquency  in  every 
shape,  on  the  part  of  themselves,  and  of  their 
associates  in  the  system  of  misrule.  Bad  as 
it  was  in  principle,  even  the  exploded  Anglo- 
American  law  just  mentioned  gives  express 
allowance  to  this  proof. 

[*  A rule  which  has  been  established  by 
lawyers  in  England,  and  w'hich  I should  expect 
to  find  adopted  by  the  fraternity  in  the  United 
States,  prohibits  indeed,  incase  of  defamation, 
the  interrogation  of  the  party  defamed,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  fact  im- 
puted to  him : and  prohibits  it, — not  only  in  a 
civil  suit  in  which  he  is  the  avowed  plaintiff, 
but  also  in  a criminal  suit,  which,  while  it  has 
the  king  for  the  nominal,  has  the  individual 
for  the  real,  plaintiff.  My  Code  allows  it  in 
most  cases,  and  in  particular  wliei'e  the  party 
defamed  is  a public  functionary,  defamed  as 
such.  In  one  of  the  two  above-mentioned  cases, 
the  prohibition  has  its  foundation  in  an  ill-ex- 
jiressed  Latin  rule,  made  nobody  knows  when, 
by  nobody  knows  who,  namely.  Nemo  tenetur 
se-ipsnm  accusare:  as  if  confession  were  accu- 
sation. In  proportion  as  laws  arc  tyrannical, 
this  contrivance  for  giving  impunity  to  delin- 
quents is  beneficial : nor  could  I think  of  ex- 
punging it  out  of  any  such  system  of  law  as  in 
England  we  have,  or  from  any  such  as  if  the 
force  of  law  is  given  to  this  proposed  Code, 
Spain  will  have  : suppose  the  laws  not  tyran- 
nical, the  rule,  and  the  imaginary  law  made 
out  of  it,  is  purely  mischievous : on  better 
ground,  in  tenderness  to  the  accused  defen- 
dant, would  all  other  testimony  be  excluded : 
for  who  is  so  little  likely  to  give  false  testi- 
mony to  a man’s  disadvantage  as  the  man  him- 
self is  ? But,  in  such  a government  as  we  have, 
and  Spain  seems  in  danger  of  having,  in  a word 
in  a government  which  has  for  its  object  the 
sacrifice  of  the  many  to  the  few,  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen  is — that  all  offences  that  are 
such  merely  against  government,  should  go 
unpunished,  and  be  followed  by  their  designed 
effect.  Of  this  portentously  absurd  rule,  those, 
according  to  whom  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  is  the  only  proper  end  of 
governinent,  lay  fast  hold,  for  the  sake  of  the 
application  made  of  it  to  offences  against  go- 
vernment:— to  offences  against  those  laws 
which,  having  for  their  end  in  view  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  to 
the  separate  interest  of  the  ruling  few  by 
whom  they  were  made,  would  of  course,  if 
carried  into  anything  like  full  effect,  render 
the  greatest  number  miserable.  Lovers  of  the 
people  cherish  the  absurd  rule,  for  the  sake  of 
this  particular  application  which  cannot  be  re- 
fused to  it.  Lawyers  cherish  it,  for  the  sake 

* In  the  original  letter,  this  passage  which  is  in 
brackets,  was  omitted 


of  the  protection  and  encouragement  it  gives 
to  delinquency  in  all  shapes,  giving  propor- 
tionable increase  to  the  number  of  their  cus- 
tomers. For  this  reason,  in  every  country,  it 
is  the  interest  of  lawyers  to  see  depravity  con- 
summate : accordingly  in  every  country,  it  is, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  their  endeavour 
to  keep  or  render  it  so.] 

This  collection  of  arrangements,  in  which 
such  special  care  is  taken  of  the  press — such 
anxiety  manifested  for  preserving  its  liberty 
from  abuse, — this  collection  of  arrangements 
— stands  e.xhibited  in  12  articles,  namely,  those 
from  .592  to  604  inclusive  ; and  occupies  4 out 
of  the  240  pages  of  the  Code.  I have  glanced 
over  it.  The  result  is — a confirmation  of  the 
conception  above  brought  to  view : namely, 
that,  at  any  rite  on  the  21st  of  April,  1821, 
that  being  the  declared  day  of  signature,  the 
wish  aud  endeavour  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion was,  at  the  prices  there  expressed  in  the 
I shape  of  capital  and  other  punishments,  to 
; prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  diffusion  of  all 
ideas  whatsoever,  that  should,  in  any  degree, 
be  productive  of  sensations  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  in  their  own  minds,  or  in  the  minds  of 
any  person  in  connexion  with  them : trusting, 
as  they  would  naturally  do,  that  by  the  same 
interests,  prepossessions  and  affections, — tlieir 
successors,  whosoever  they  were,  would,  by  so 
universally  convenient  an  arrangement  as  this 
of  theirs,  be  fixed  in  those  same  wishes  and 
endeavours:  that,  in  this  view,  their  endeavour 
j was — to  keep  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens 
j for  ever  hermetically  sealed,  against  all  writ- 
j ten  or  printed  discourses,  the  tendency  of  which 
should  be  to  produce  any  such  unpleasant  ef- 
; feet : and  that  it  is  in  this  same  view  that,  by 
article  602,  they  have  extended  the  exclusion  to 
discourses,  in  the  Spanish  language,  printed  else- 
where than  in  Spain, and  byarticlesS98and601, 
to  discourses  of  the  like  tendency  in  any  language 
other  than  the  Spanish,  wheresoever  printed. 

If  there  be  any  one  foreigner  who,  more 
than  any  other,  not  to  say  more  than  all  others 
put  together,  has  been  the  object  of  their  jea- 
lousy, who  can  it  be.  Sir,  but  your  unfortunate 
humble  servant  ? And  if  such  were  their  wishes 
in  relation  to  him  even  from  the  first,  what  will 
they  be,  should  ever  any  such  provocation 
meet  their  eyes,  as  cannot  but  be  afforded  by 
so  unwelcome  a proof  as  this  is  which  is  now 
given  in  obedience  to  your  commands? 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  matter  such  as  the 
above  from  the  eyes  of  constituents,  what  then 
is  the  punishment  which  the  proposed  Code 
provides  ? Sir,  you  have  seen  already — the 
punishment  of  death.  From  this  punishment, 
fortunately  for  him,  true  it  is  that,  by  remote- 
ness from  your  country,  tlie  per^n  of  your 
above-mentioned  humble  servant  is  kept  safe. 
But,  by  the  terror  of  that  same  punishment, 
any  the  most  useful  of  communications  which 
in  his  eyes  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  nlake, 
are  not  the  less  effectually  excluded. 

On  this  occasion  permit  me,  Sir,  to  recall  to. 
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your  Tiew  that  same  leading  article  (article 
191)  in  which  death  is  the  punishment,  ap- 
pointed for  every  person  by  whom  endeavours 
shall  have  been  used  to  bring  about  any  alte- 
ration in  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy.  In  speaking  of  that  arti- 
cle, one  word,  nor  that  an  altogether  immate- 
rial one,  I must  acknowledge  the  having  omit- 
ted the  mention  of.  This  is  the  word  coitspi- 
rare — to  conspire.  The  omission  had  not  for 
its  cause  either  oversight  or  any  deceptions 
design : or  in  short  any  other  cause  than  the 
convenience  there  is  in  speaking  of  no  more 
than  one  thing  at  a time.  No  such  effect  had 
it  (no  such  effect  had  the  omission  I mean)  as 
that  of  narrowing  or  otherwise  varying  the 
description  of  the  offence,  unless,  in  the  breast 
of  a man  who  is  not  insane,  any  such  endea- 
vour or  design  can  be  supposed  to  have  place, 
as  that  of  effecting  an  alteration  of  the  kind  in 
question  by  his  own  single  power,  without  aid 
from  any  one  else. 

The  truth  is — that,  on  this  occasion,  it  was 
my  own  unfortunate  case  that  occupied  the 
first  place  in  my  view : for,  saving  all  proper 
exceptions,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  self  will 
on  every  occasion  be  intruding  itself.  Among 
my  own  endeavours  as  well  as  designs,  has  been 
that  of  causing  to  be  printed  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  circulated  in  Spain,  written  dis- 
courses more  than  one,  in  relation  to  wliich  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  with  any  the  faintest  hope, 
that,  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  the  sight  of 
them  could  fail  of  producing,  though  to  my 
own  most  sincere  regret,  sensations  of  a cast 
more  or  less  unpleasant:  nor,  in  regard  to  some 
of  those  same  writings,  can  I help  being  sin- 
cerely apprehensive,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  the  endeavouring  to 
give  publicity  to  them,  would  be  the  endea- 
vouring to  produce  an  “alteration”  in  that 
same  political  constitution. 

True  it  is,  that  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as 
regards  my  own  personal  safety,  I do  not,  from 
any  such  conception  in  those  or  any  other 
Spanish  breasts,  see  any  cause  for  apprelien- 
sion.  But  an  endeavour  of  this  sort  could  not 
be  used  without  assistants:  without  assistants, 
who,  in  the  language  of  tlie  proposed  Code, 
would  be  accomplices:  nor,  by  and  between 
tlie  principal  and  such  his  accomplices,  could 
any  correspondence  be  carried  on  without  that 
wliich  in  the  same  language  would  be  a con- 
spiracy. Among  these  accomplices  would  in 
this  case  be  a translator,  a printer  and  a book- 
seller. Of  these  the  translator  might  possibly 
be  one,  who  would  not  be  in  any  greater  dan- 
ger of  death,  or  whatever  were  the  other  pun- 
ishment, than  myself : and  to  the  ease  of  the 
printer,  the  same  consoling  possibility  may  be 
found  applicable.  Still  there  remains  the 
bookseller,  without  whose  assistance  my  plot 
for  the  contributing,  in  conformity  to  articles 
4 and  1 3 of  your  Constitution,  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens, whatsoever  in  this  shape  or  in 


any  other  may  be  in  my  power,  could  scarcely 
by  any  means  set  itself  to  work.  And  thus  it 
is,  that  if  the  wish  that  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained as  to  this  matter,  by  the  gentlemen  in 
que.stion,  as  evidenced  by  this  part  of  their 
proposed  Code,  is  carried  into  effect, — mine 
stands  on  the  verge  of  hopelessness. 

Even  if  the  net,  spread  by  the  word  alfcrar 
in  article  1.01,  were  not  sufficient  to  catch  u.s, 
(I  mean  myself  and  my  accomplices,)  another 
net  of  not  much  Ic.ss  amplitude,  1 see  spread 
for  us,  in  the  next  article,  by  the  words  em- 
barazar  sus  sesioues  y delibcracioncs : i)enalty, 
death  as  before.  For,  of  the  arrangements 
that  my  temerity  might  find  to  propose,  what 
endiarrassment  it  might  happen  to  tlii.s  or  that 
one  to  produce  in  the  deliberations  of  the  au- 
gust body,  should  they  ever  come  under  its 
view,  if  it  were  during  the  time  of  its  having 
the  happiness  of  numbering  the  gentlemen  in 
question  among  its  number,  I tremble  but  to 
think  of. 

On  this  occasion,  one  little  difficulty  in  par- 
ticular there  is,  the  effect  of  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce,  more  or  le.ss  of  em- 
barrassment in  the  deliberations  in  question, 
should  any  endeavour  be  thought  fit  to  bo 
used  for  the  solution  of  it.  In  pursuance  of 
any  such  mortally  wicked  design  as  those 
above  described,  should  a man  content  himself 
with  doing  what  at  present  1 am  doing — that 
is,  with  the  employing  a non-Spanish  language 
in  the  composition  of  such  his  political  poisons, 
— in  this  case,  such  is  the  lenity  manifested, 
by  article  598,  his  portion  of  punishment  is  to 
be  no  more  than  the  half  of  that  which  he 
would  suffer  were  it  in  tlie  Spanish  language. 

Duros,  yes:  anos,  yes but  1 hope  I am  not 

u.sing  satire,  and  I am  sure  I am  not  using  in- 
vective, when  I observe,  that  neither  in  Euclid, 
nor  in  any  other  book,  would  gentlemen  be  able 
to  find  any  process,  for  the  bis.section  of  a pun- 
ishment, of  which  death  is  to  be  the  result. 

One  manifestation  more,  and  that  a finish- 
ing one,  of  the  care  taken  by  gentlemen  for  the 
preservation  of  the  press  from  abuse,  remains 
yet  to  be  brought  to  view.  It  is  the  establish- 
ing— Yes,  the  establishing  in  regenerated 
Spain — an  Index  Expuryatorius.  An  Index 
Expurgatorius  ? and  by  whom  composed?  com- 
posed by  no  less  an  authority  than  a new 
species  of  supreme  legislature,  proposed  to  he 
established  for  this  single  purpose  : a legisla- 
ture, in  which  the  initiative  function  is  to  be 
exclusively  in  the  Gobierno,  (the  septemvirate 
of  ministers,  every  one  of  them  appointed  and 
at  pleasure  removeable  by  the  king :)  the  ini- 
tiative function  in  this  Gobierno,  and  the  con- 
summative  in  the  Cortes.  Of  this  proposed 
new  legislature,  I find  mention  made — not  only 
in  the  cluster  of  articles,  which  form  part  of 
those  especially  destined  to  the  preservation 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  from  abuse,  namely, 
in  articles  599,  600 : but  in  that  preceding 
cluster,  which  has  for  its  special  destination 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  mind  from 
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error  on  the  field  of  religion : and,  on  both 
occasions,  the  existence  of  an  instrument  of 
this  sort,  framed  by  the  new  authority  just 
mentioned,  is  supposed,  and  in  a manner  taken 
for  granted. 

It  is  therefore  in  their  zeal  in  support  of  re- 
ligious truth, thatjin  the  exercise  of  the  conjunct 
attributes  oiimpecoahility  a,ndinfallibility  above 
spoken  of,  this  manifestation  of  zeal  for  truth  in 
general,  in  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  : and  what 
cannot  be  denied,  is — that  by  him,  whoever  he 
maybe,  by  whom, for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
those  same  divine  attributes  happen  to  be  pos- 
sessed, exercise  too  extensive  cannot  be  given 
to  them.  But  in  proof  of  a man’s  being  so 
gifted,  evidence,  something  more  conclusive 
than  his  own  insinuation,  nay  even  than  his 
own  assertion,  however  positive,  may,  it  should 
seem,  not  altogether  unreasonably  be  required. 

Before  this  finishing  measure  for  the  con- 
summation of  political  security  receive  the 
sanction  of  law,  there  is  one  other  thing.  Sir, 
which  I could  not  but  be  glad  to  see  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  august  as- 
sembly, not  to  speak  of  the  supremely  influen- 
tial body — the  Gohienio,  of  whatever  indivi- 
duals it  may  at  this  moment  be  composed. 
This  is — supposing  this  extraordinary  duty  on 
their  shoulders,  and  anything  like  adequate 
time  for  discussion  allotted  to  the  business, — 
whether  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  ordinary  duties,  there  would 
be  so  much  as  a single  moment  of  time  left. 

I have  spoken  of  loijic,  as  an  art,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  agreeable,  has,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  ratlier  more  of  the  useful  in  it  than 
the  brilliant  art  of  rhetoric.  There  is  more- 
over another  dull  and  plodding  kind  of  art, 
which,  if  a recommendation  from  me  could 
promise  to  itself  any  weight,  I would  take  oc- 
casion, from  the  incident  here  in  question,  to 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in 
your  exalted  station.  It  is  the  art  of  mensur- 
ation; I do  not  mean  as  applied  to  land  or 
timber , but  as  applied  to  time;  to  time  on  the 
one  hand,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness to  be  done  in  it  on  the  other.  From  a 
want  of  proficiency  in  this  art,  such  as  it  is, 
two  effects  both  of  them  of  rather  an  unplea- 
sant nature,  are  liable  to  be  produced  : the  ex- 
clusion of  good  measures,  and  the  adoption  of 
bad  ones ; the  exclusion  of  good  ones,  for  want 
of  their  being  so  much  as  proposed  for  consi- 
deration; the  adoption  of  bad  ones,  for  want  of 
their  being  in  a suificieut  manner  made  the 
subjects  of  consideration.  If,  of  this  last-men- 
tioned effect,  an  example  should  be  desired,  a 
not  uninstructive  one  may,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  be  found  without  much  difficulty,  in  the 
recently  established  prohibitive  and  restrictive 
commercial,  or,  as  I should  rather  say,  anti- 
commercial system,  under  which,  trade  was  to 
have  been  increased  by  the  exclusion  of  cus- 
tomers. 

VoL.  VIII. 


Gentlemen  having,  in  the  manner  you  have 
been  seeing.  Sir,  shown  their  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity as  well  as  importance  of  the  office  of 
Censor, — having  moreover  assigned,  as  and  for 
the  whole  or  a part  of  its  business,  the  compo- 
sition and  continual  completion  of  this  same 
instrument  of  legitimate  order,  I mean  the 
purifying  Index, — it  being  also  considered  how 
natural,  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  of  any  in- 
strument, the  wish  is — to  see  the  application 
of  it  placed  in  his  own  hands, — what  if  the 
powers — the  whole  powers  of  it  were  to  be 
conferred  on  the  gentlemen  in  question,  I 
mean  on  all  five  of  them,  and  in  a state  of 
exemption  from  all  other  cares,  during  their 
respective  lives  1 In  this  power,  for  further 
security,might  be  included  notonly  all  actually 
existing  works  in  their  entire  state,  but  all  such 
doctrines  or  “ maxims,”  as,  if  they  were  in  exis- 
tence, would  be  possessed  of  the  “destructive” 
or  subversive  tendency  so  often  mentioned.  In 
this  case,  however  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
make  conditions,  one  little  condition  I would 
venture  to  propose  to  them,  and  that  is, — that 
they  would  not  insist  upon  attaching  to  the 
publication  of  the  books  in  question,  or  of  the 
maxims  or  doctrines  in  question,  any  of  those 
severities,  by  the  proposal  of  which  their  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  zeal  has  on  the  present 
occasion  manifested  itself.  No,  Sir  i if  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  their  intellectual 
worth  be  but  half  as  great,  as,  from  the  above 
quoted  passage  in  their  preface,  it  should  seem 
to  be  in  their  own,  the  authority  of  their 
names,  when  employed  in  marking  out  for 
exclusion  from  all  eyes  and  ears  the  obnoxi- 
ous works,  will  be  quite  sufficient,  without 
the  aid  of  penal  visitation  or  physical  repres- 
sion, performed  in  the  proposed  or  any  other 
shapes. 

After  all,  thus  much  must  be  confessed  : — 
be  the  instrument  what  it  may,  destroy  the 
iusti’ument  you  prevent  the  abuse  of  it : de- 
stroy eyes,  you  prevent  the  abuse  of  eyes : de- 
stroy ears,  you  prevent  the  abuse  of  ears  : 
destroy  hands,  you  prevent  the  abuse  of  hands, 
destroy  liberty,  you  prevent  the  abuse  of  liber- 
ty. Such  would  be  the  effect,  supposing  the 
destruction  total,  and  thence  impartial.  But, 
so  far  as  either  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  the 
liberty  of  discourse  through  the  medium  of  any 
other  instrument,  is  the  subject,  the  destruc- 
tion which  the  gentlemen  in  question  aim  at 
effecting  — the  destruction,  which  they  even 
profess  to  aim  at  effecting — is  not  total  and 
thence  impartial,  but  decidedly  partial  : and 
being  so,  the  efi’ect  of  it,  in  so  tar  as  it  has 
any,  will  be — not  to  prevent,  but  to  establish 
and  secure,  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ; in  a word,  of  the  liberty  of  discourse  : 
of  the  whole  of  that  branch  of  liberty  which 
they  thus  take  in  hand.  For  wheresoever,  by 
any  person,  on  any  controverted  point,  a judg- 
ment is  to  be  pronounced, — what  can  be  a 
greater  abuse  of  the  faculty  of  discourse,  than 
the  keeping  all  the  arguments  on  one  side  in  a 
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state  of  suppression,  or  tliough  it  be  but^  re- 
striction, while  those  on  the  other  are  left  in  a 
state  of  liberty  ? of  absolute,  or  even  though  it 
were  but  comparative,  liberty  1 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  one  very  simply 
expressible  mistake  seems,  from  first  to  last,  to 
have  taken  possession  of  gentlemen’s  minds, 
and  guided  their  operations : I mean,  the  mis- 
taking a cause  for  a remedy;  the  taking,  for  a 
remedy  to  the  disease  they  have  had  in  view 
■ — for  a remedy  and  that  an  indispensable  one 
that  very  morbific  cause,  but  for  which  the 


disease  would  not  have  had  existence.  Sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  case,  apply  the  supposed 
remedy,  you  produce  the  disease : burn  the 
remedy,  you  kill  the  disease.  Such,  after  a 
three  years’  experience  of  the  imagined  remedy 
was  the  practice  of  the  Anglo-American  United 
States:  and,  after  twenty  years  of  uninter- 
rupted experience,  the  salutary  efficacy  of  that 
same  practice  has  received  in  the  face  of  all 
mankind  as  complete  perhaps  a confirmation, 
as  any  practice,  political  or  even  physical,  ever 
yet  exhibited. 


LETTER  IV. 


On  the  seterity  of  the  ulterior  means,  employed  for  securing  against  amendment,  all  imperfections 
hi  the  politiccd  system,  and  for  preventing  the  nationed  will  from  manifesting  itself. 


Sir, — In  the  title  of  this  fourth  letter,  as  it 
is  announced  in  the  first,  the  words  severity  of 
the  were,  I fear,  omitted.  They  are  requisite, 
however,  for  giving  expression  to  the  idea, 
which,  in  reviewing  that  part  of  the  matter, 
and  penning  a title  for  it,  was  uppermost  in 
my  mind.  On  a second  glance,  along  with 
what  bears  special  reference  to  that  circum- 
stance, I find  some  matters,  of  which  the  same 
thing  cannot,  I must  confess,  be  said  with  equal 
propriety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subject,  on  which  it 
touches,  is  one  of  which  special  notice  is  taken 
in  your  letter:  what  is  said  in  relation  to 
it  will  help  to  prove  the  respect  with  which 
your  commands  have  been  attended  to ; and 
whatever  may  be  the  offence  committed  against 
the  laws  of  method  as  above,  it  is  on  this  cir- 
cumstance I must  rely  for  whatever  atone- 
ment it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make. 

Pe7ia  de  muerte!  Pena  de  muerte!  Pena  de 
muerte!  By  these  words,  I see,  with  grief  of 
heart,  a war  of  mutual  extermination  orga- 
nized ; Code  in  hand,  I see  partisans  of  the 
king  and  partisans  of  the  people,  under  the 
name  of  partisans  of  the  Constitution,  slaugh- 
tering each  other,  and  thus  maintaining  order 
in  the  legitimate  style.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  So  at  least  I have  read  somewhere : 
and  I am  inclined  to  think  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it.  Looking  to  the  people  of  your 
peninsula,  I see  two  masters  made  for  them : 
one  all  head  w'ithout  body:  the  other  all  body 
without  head.  No  man  being  able  to  serve  both 
masters,  I can  see  no  man  who  is  safe.  In  the 
Anglo-American  Union,  no  man  has  any  mas- 
ter; and  there  everybody  is  safe. 

In  that  seat  of  univer.sal  security,  there 
were,  for  a course  of  years,  tw'o  parties,  and 
between  them  war  was  w'aged  with  a fury  not 
to  be  exceeded,  even  among  you.  The  wea- 
pons, however,  were  words  only,  not  swords  or 
bullets:  “ satires  and  invectives”  met  in  inces- 
sant clouds:  but  they  met  tax-free:  no  duros 
were  ever  paid  for  them:  ink  flowed  in  tor- 


rents: ink  on  both  sides:  but,  of  blood,  not  a 
drop  on  cither  side.  Little  by  little,  the  less 
liberal  party  was  silently  absorbed  into  the 
more  liberal:  finally  there  is  no  party,  and 
now,  even  in  words,  it  is  all  peace. 

Yes,  Sir,  between  the  death  to  preserve 
“ liberty”  (Tit.  1.  Cap.  1.)  and  the  death  to 
preserve  “ Monarchy,”  (Tit.  1.  Cap.  2.)  I see 
every  man  between  two  fires. 

Remembering  the  use  made,  on  a former 
occasion,  of  tlie  word  corporation,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  tract  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
&c.,  I see  in  Article  101  a somewhat  more  effi- 
cient use  found  for  it.  A sympathy,  I hope 
not  unpardonable,  places  before  me,  on  this 
occasion,  my  brethren  of  the  Cross  of  jMalta. 
If  they  are  tired  of  life,  the  w'ords  “ o d que, 
se  radiquen  en  otras  co^pm-ficiones  d indirid iios,” 
may  upon  occasion  help  them  to  get  rid  of  it. 

But,  perhaps,  the  citizens  who,  all  over  the 
kingdom  (if  our  newspapers  do  not  deceive 
me)  are  still  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what,  under  articles  4 and  1 3 of  the 
Constitution,  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  if 
it  w'ere  only  that  they  may  learn  how  to  give 
their  votes, — may  not  be  quite  so  eager  to  see 
themselves  killed,  as  the  Committee  seems  to 
be  to  see  them  killed:  and,  if  they  arc  not  al- 
together pleased  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
killed  under  the  name  of  citizens,  I should  not 
expect  to  find  that  tlie  thoughts  of  being  killed 
under  the  name  of  members  of  corporations 
would  render  them  more  so. 

For  how  many  things  which  they  themselves 
have  done,  and  which  I cannot  but  applaud 
them  for  having  done,  do  1 not  see  gentlemen 
appointing  this  same  punishment  of  death!  the 
only  punishment,  the  mischief  of  which  is,  in 
case  of  misapplication,  altogether  out  of  the 
reach  of  remedy  1 Right,  that  which  at  the 
moment  suits  us:  wrong,  that  which  does  not 
suit  us: — this,  or  something  like  it,  is  it  not 
the  principle? 

As  it  is  with  vituperation  and  defamation, 


LETTER  IV.— IMPROVEMENT  EXCLUDED,  &c. 


so,  without  mucL  difiPerence,  is  it  with  sedi- 
tion, insurrection,  and  their  et  cseteras.  In  a 
government  that  has  for  its  object  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  little  or  no 
need  is  there  for  any  such  denominations  with 
exclusively  appropriated  punishments.  A pub- 
lic functionary  is  a man:  gentlemen  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  aware  of  this: 
with  ray  respectful  compliments,  do  me  the 
favour,  Sir,  to  convey  to  them  the  informa- 
tion of  it.  A public  functionary  is  a man. 
Not  only  is  liis  reputation  the  reputation,  but 
liis  person  the  person,  his  property  the  pro- 
perty, of  a man.  By  sedition  and  so  forth,  if 
any  real  mischief  is  done  by  it,  it  is  to  the  per- 
son or  the  property  of  some  man  that  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  Ill  indeed  must  the  public 
functionary,  whoever  he  is — the  Monarch  if 
there  be  one,  ill  indeed  must  he  have  comport- 
ed himself,  if,  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
Large,  there  is  not,  on  every  occasion,  and  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  more  promptitude  to  af- 
ford protection  against  injury,  in  this  or  any 
other  shape,  to  him,  than  to  an  individual  not 
so  distinguished. 

In  a country,  the  government  of  which  has 
for  its  end  in  view  the  greatest  hap2>iness  of 
the  greatest  number,  let  a man  seditionize — 
let  a man  insurrect — sec  what  he  will  get  by  it. 
He  will  be  laughed  at : lauglied  at,  as  an  un- 
toward lamb  might  be,  if  seen  running  and 
butting  against  its  mother:  he  would  be  laughed 
at,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  Colonel 
Burr  insurrected  : Colonel  Burr  tried  to  make 
himself  Emperor  of  ^Mexico : Colonel  Burr 
thought  to  make  himself  Emperor  of  the  United 
States  : many  is  the  laugh  I have  l\ad  with  him 
about  all  this — I,  who  write  to  you.  In  the 
United  States,  has  he  had  his  entrails  torn  out 
of  his  body  \ a man  in  his  place  would  have 
been  so  dealt  with  in  England : has  he  seen 
them  burnt  before  his  face  ? No:  there  he  is 
in  New  York,  subsisting  quietly,  as  other  law- 
yers do,  upon  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right 
or  wrong,  now  at  the  end  of  his  career,  just  as 
he  did  at  the  commencement  of  it.  Ask  Miss 
Wright,  Sir,  if  it  be  not  so — see  what  her  book, 
(Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America,  by 
an  Englishwoman,)  translated  ere  this  into 
French,  says  of  him  in  one  of  the  notes. 

Out  of  the  G39,— t/tat  being  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  articles  in  the  Code,  deduction  made 
of  those  general  ones,  190  in  number,  which  are 
not  occupied  in  the  creation  of  particular  offen- 
ces, or  the  appointment  of  i)articular  punish- 
ments,— out  of  this  number  of  G.39,  not  more 
than  89  had  I run  over  before  I had  counted 
21  as  the  number  of  times  in  which  this  same 
punishment  of  death  had  been  attached  to  so 
many  different  offences.  True  it  is  that,  in  speak- 
ing of  penal  laws,  to  s[>eak  of  the  multitude  of 
the  laws  as  a conclusive  proof  of  severity  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  system, — to  speak  of  mul- 
titufle  in  this  ca.se  without  notice  taken  of  ea:- 
tent, — is,  I am  fully  aware,  a mode  of  speaking 
no  less  pregnant  with  misconception  than  it  is 


frequent.  In  the  English  chaos,  for  example, 
where  stealing  or  destruction  is  the  mischief 
to  be  obviated,  you  have  one  law  for  one  sort 
of  vegetable,  another  for  another : and  so 
throughout:  a plan,  according  to  which,  the 
vegetable  kingdom  would  of  itself,  if  all  other 
penal  laws  were  abrogated,  furnish  matter  for 
between  50,000  and  100,000  of  them,  and  still 
leave  all  but  a small  part  of  the  field  of  mis- 
chievous delinquency  uncovered.  But  in  the 
present  instance,  the  rigour  of  the  punishment 
will  be  found  not  mismatched  by  the  ampli- 
tude of  its  extent. 

But  the  striking  and  deplorable  circum- 
stance, is— to  find  the  highest  lot  in  the  scale 
of  puni.shmeut  attached  to  so  great  an  extent, 
to  acts,  in  regard  to  which,  in  that  system  of 
law  wliich  is  productive  of  the  happiest  effects, 
it  is  after  such  a length  of  experience  univer- 
sally understood  and  acknowledged,  that  there 
exists  not  any  demand  for  punishment  in  any 
shape. 

As  to  the  taking  of  these  cases,  or  any  of 
them,  one  by  one,  and,  by  a regular  ai)plication 
made  of  pre-established  principles,  consider- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  whether  the  act  ought 
to  he  placed  upon  the  list  of  offences,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  death  would  be  an  apt 
punishment  for  it,  and  if  not  what  other  would 
be, — no  such  discussion.  Sir,  can  I,  upon  the 
pi’esent  occasion,  think  of  attempting  to  trouble 
you  with.  In  any  Code  of  my  drawing,  this 
would  be  done,  and  in  a manner  which  in  my 
eyes  would  be  complete,  at  a much  less  expense 
of  words  than  the  least  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  it  in  any  work  having  for  its  subject  a 
Code  by  another  hand,  even  supposing  the  par- 
ticular arrangements  determined  by  a set  of 
pre-established  and  declared  principles : and 
not,  like  the  one  in  question,  so  completely  and 
even  av'owedly  unprincipled,  that  a volume 
might  be  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  reach 
by  conjectures,  antecedently  to  examination, 
the  considerations  that,  in  the  character  of 
reasons,  may  have  given  birth  to  this  or  that 
one  article. 

On  the  subject  of  religion  indeed,  it  being  the 
only  one  which  has  received  any  special  men- 
tion in  your  letter,  I had,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  of  these  of  mine  were  sent  off,  written  a 
few  pages,  to  which  I thought  of  giving  inser- 
tion in  this.  But,  by  a second  glance  on  this 
part  of  the  proposed  Code,  observation  was  in- 
sensibly and  ijerhaps  unfortunately  elicited,  in 
a quantity  much  too  great  to  be  consigned  to 
a letter,  in  which  any  other  subject  were  brought 
to  view.  Should  it  ever  reach  your  hands.  Sir, 
it  will  accordingly  be  in  the  form  of  a 7th  let- 
ter, written  in  addition  to  those  announced  in 
the  first. 

One  word  more  about  death : about  tlie  grim 
tyrant,  and  the  once  established  and,  estab- 
lished or  not,  everywhere  honoured  Code,  by 
which  the  door  was  shut  against  him.  feeing 
the  use  made  by  the  gentlemen  in  question  of 
this  instrument,  hardly  should  I have  expected 
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to  fiud  that  of  these  most  esteemed  European 
Codes,”  the  wisdom  of  which  (as  p.  xii.  of  their 
Preliminary  Discourse  informs  us)  they  had 
made  theirs,  this  same  Tuscan  Code  had  been 
one  : this  same  Tuscan  Code,  in  which,  of  this 
same  instrument,  no  use  at  all  was  made. 
Either  my  memory  deceives  me  greatly,  or,  in 
Gomo  authentic  statements  made  at  the  time,  I 
read,  that  after  the  innovation  thus  introduced, 
— though  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  bene- 
fit which  by  its  leniency  the  Code  was  calcu- 
lated to  {)roduce,  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
manifest  itself, — the  number  of  tliose  crimes, 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death  had  been 
used  to  be  attached,  had  not  received  increase. 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  not  only  the  Code  of  the 
French  Constitutional  Assembly  of  1791,  but 
this  same  celebrated  Tuscan  Code,  had  passed 
under  tl)cir  review.  So  in  page  xv.  of  their 
Preliminary  Discourse  they  expressly  tell — us 
I was  going  to  .say— I beg  their  pardon.  Sir,  I 
should  have  said  tell — their  colleagues. 

P.S.  Before  this  letter  goes  to  the  post,  I 
have  just  time  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
2d  letter  from  you,  dated  Paris,  26  Sep.  1821. 

Though  what  was  said  of  me  by  our  friend 
was  the  pure  result  of  his  own  generous  zeal, 
and  altogether  without  warrant  from  me, — the 
consequence  which  has  resulted  from  it  is — 
not  in  the  less,  but  in  the  greater  degree,  a 
source  of  gratitude  in  my  mind  as  towards  him, 
as  well  as  satisfaction  and  pride  on  my  own 
account : for,  never  was  declaration  more  sin- 
cere than  mine  was,  when  1 spoke  of  myself  as 


receiving  honour  as  well  as  pleasure  from  such 
a correspondence.  Few  things  could  have  con- 
tributed more  strongly  to  confirm  me  in  that 
sentiment,  than  the  frankne.ss  of  your  consent, 
to  that  publicity,  by  which,  whatsoever  service 
such  a correspondence  may  be  capable  of  ren- 
dering to  that  country  which  is  the  object  of 
our  common  affection,  will  be  so  effectually 
cleared,  of  the  inconveniences  with  wMch  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  clogged. 

At  the  same  time,  believe  me.  Sir,  it  is  not 
without  the  sincerest  sympathy  and  unfeigned 
uneasiness  that  I can  reflect,  as  I have  but  too 
much  and  too  frequent  occasion  to  do,  on  the 
invidious  and  unpleasant  situation  in  which  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  placing 
you,  by  the  necessarily  unwelcome  freedom, 
which  I have  all  along  found  myself  compelled 
to  use  in  speaking  of  this  production  of  your 
illustrious  colleagues.  For,  how  can  they  do 
otherwise  than  behold  in  you  the  cause  of  so 
many  strictures,  of  which,  should  they  be 
thought  to  amount  to  anything,  sensations,  of 
a nature  very  far  from  pleasant,  cannot  but  be 
the  result  ? But,  in  the  opposite  case,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  any  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  it  has  fallen  in  my  way  to  sub- 
mit to  you,  the  warmer  your  love  for  that 
country  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  brightest  ornaments,  the  more 
valuable  in  your  account  will  be  the  indemnifi- 
cation, which,  in  the  character  of  a Spanish 
citizen  and  a representative  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  you  will  receive. 


LETTER  V. 

Further  grounds  for  the  apprehension  that,  hy  the  proposed  Code,  the  interest  of  the  subject  many 
is,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  ruling  feic. 


Strange  indeed,  unexampled  indeed,  would 
the  case  be,  if  it  were  otherwise : but,  so  far 
from  being  a reason  for  the  omitting  the 
mention  of  any  instances  in  which  it  is  exem- 
plified, the  stre)igth  of  the  propensity  in  human 
nature  to  produce  such  sacrifices,  is  a reason 
why  the  search  after  them  should  be  the  more 
rigid,  and  the  display  of  them  the  more  complete. 

To  attempt  to  bring  to  view  the  several  par- 
ticulars, by  the  observation  of  which  a supicion 
to  this  effect  was  produced,  would  be  to  attempt 
to  bring  to  view  little  less  than  the  whole  con- 
tents of  that  same  official  and  pre-eminently  im- 
portant work.  I must  content  myself  with  a 
few  samples.  But  they  shall  be  such  as  are 
either  all-comprehensive  in  their  extent,  or  do 
not  want  much  of  being  so. 

Example  1.  Fundamental  principle  neglected. 
What  I have  here  in  view  is — the  profound 
silence  as  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Constitutional  Code : as  to  the  two  leading 
articles  4 and  13,  into  which  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  its  merit  and  beneficial  influence  is  con- 
densed : namely,  the  so  often  mentioned  prin- 


I ciple,  by  which  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  laid  down  in  form  in  the 
character  of  the  proper  end  of  government,  and 
as  the  object  to  the  attainment  of  which  the 
I several  arrangements  of  detail  included  in  that 
1 same  Code,  were  meant  to  be  understood  as 
having  accordingly  been  directed.  The  appli- 
cation, which  this  your  troublesome  humble 
servant  makes,  of  this  instrument  of  Spanish 
construction — you  see.  Sir,  how  continual  and 
indefatigable  it  is : it  is  a light,  by  which  every 
step  in  his  career  is  lighted.  Such  is  the  use 
made  of  it  by  an  Englishman.  The  gentlemen 
in  question  being  Spaniards,  how  comes  it  that, 
all  the  time  that  they  have  been  at  their  work, 
this  matchless  Spanish  instrument  has  been 
lying  in  its  case  ? how  comes  it,  that  these 
articles,  to  which,  from  first  to  last,  reference 
express  or  tacit  could  not  consistently  with 
consistency  have  been  omitted,  remains  from 
first  to  last  a dead  letter  in  their  hands  ? 

These  same  articles  of  this  Code, — for  what 
purpose  were  they  put  there?  Was  it  only 
for  show  ? The  authors  of  that  same  Code — 
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waa  it  not  their  intention  the  principle  should 
be  made  use  of?  The  articles — were  they 
placed  there  in  no  other  character  than  that  of 
so  many  flowers  of  rhetoric  ? 

But,  the  authors  of  this  proposed  penal  Code, 
it  is  with  them  that  our  concern  is  at  present. 
Of  the  neglect  in  which  they  have  left  this  light 
of  lights,  what  can  have  been  the  cause  ? Sir, 
can  it  have  been  any  other  than  this  ; namely, 
that  it  did  not  suit  their  purposes  ? From 
what  follows,  your  judgment  on  this  point  may 
perhaps  acquire  some  assistance. 

Example  2.  Rationale  rejected.  What  is 
above  leads  me  immediately  to  the  matter  of 
the  rationale. 

Of  ray  plan,  the  rationale  is  an  essential,  I 
should  rather  say  the  characteristic,  feature. 
But  what  does  it  consist  in  ? In  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  undiscontinued  application  of 
the  above-mentioned  fundamental  principle  : an 
application  of  this  basis  of  your  constitution  to 
every  the  minutest  line  in  the  several  arrange- 
ments, by  the  making  of  which,  the  operations 
of  the  legislator  are  carried  on.  In  the  very 
act  of  proposing  this  accompaniment,  a sort  of 
challenge  to  all  legislative  draughtsmen  was 
contained.  From  the  challenge  thus  given,  the 
gentlemen  in  (lucstion  shrunk.  Why,  Sir,  did 
they  shrink  from  it  ? To  their  constituents,  as 
I have  shown,  to  the  subject-citizen  as  such,  it 
would  have  been  at  once  a source  of  interpre- 
tation— a fund  of  instruction,  moral  as  well  as 
political — a source  of  seciiriti/,  satisfaction  and 
comfort  : a source  of  security  against  arbitr^jjl^ 
rule  in  the  hands  of  the  legislator,  and  against 
arbitrary  interpretation  in  the  mouth  of  the 
judge  : to  the  judge,  a continual  guide,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  continual  a bridle:  to  the  body 
of  the  law,  in  the  whole  aiul  every  part  of  it,  an 
anchor,  giving  stability,  just  so  far,  and  no  fur- 
ther, as  reason,  assisted  by  experience,  shall 
have  shown  that  stability  will  be  conducive  to 
the  all-comprehensive  and  all-commanding  end 
so  often  mentioned.  This  being  among  the  un- 
deniable properties  of  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion, why.  Sir,  1 ask  once  more,  did  gentlemen 
shrink  from  it  when  offered  to  their  hands  ? Sir, 
I will  tell  you  plainly.  They  had  tw'o  reasons, 
for  turning  their  backs  upon  an  instrument,  the 
matter  of  which  is  composed  of  reaso7is  in  an- 
other sense.  In  it  they  saw  a guide,  but  a guide 
whose  course  it  did  not  on  every  occasion  suit 
them  to  pursue.  In  it  they  saw  a guide,  but  in 
it  they  at  the  same  time  felt  a bridle:  and  all 
this  in  both  their  capacities,  that  of  legislative 
draughtsmen,  and  that  of  sanctionative  legisla- 
tors. To  which  may  perhaps  be  added,  that, 
not  impossibly  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  to 
construct, and  make  undiscontinued  application 
of,  an  instrument  of  this  nature,  was  not  quite 
so  easy  as  to  propose  it. 

In  that  paper  of  mine,  the  heads  of  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  submit  to  you  in  the  first 
of  these  my  letters,  the  two  last  heads  are  Sec- 
tion 10.  “On  the  part  of  an  individual  pro- 
posing himself  as  draughtsman,  i^c.,  willingness 


or  unwillingness  to  interweave  in  his  draught,  a 
rationale  as  above,  is  the  most  conclusive  preli- 
minary test,  and  that  an  indispensable  one,  of 
appropriate  aptitude  in  relation  to  it ; Section 
11 . On  the  part  of  a ruler,  willingness  or  unwil- 
lingness to  see  established  an  odl- comprehensive 
Code,withitsrationale,as above, . . . isamongthe 
most  conclusive  tests  of  appropriate  aptitude  with 
reference  to  such  his  situation.”*  Among  the  most 
conclusive,  I said : speaking  of  a ruler,  in  what- 
ever rank  and  in  whatever  department : and, 
when  speaking  of  aruler  in  the  rank  of  supreme 
legislator,  or  in  that  of  possessor  of  a share  in 
that  all-commanding  power,  might  I not  have 
said  absolutely  the  most  conclusive  ? 

Sir,  the  time,  at  which  these  propositions  with 
the  demonstra  tion  of  them  were  penned,  was  by 
a long  time  anterior  to  that  in  W'hich,  by  your 
favour,  the  proposed  Code  with  the  preliminary 
discourse  prefixed  to  it  came  into  my  hands. 
To  my  mind,  no  otherwise  were  the  authors  of 
that  work  present,  than  all  other  men,  by  whom 
that  same  or  the  like  pre-eminent  situation  shall 
have  been  filled,  were,  are,  and  will  be  present. 
But,  if  and  so  far  as  that  which  of  all  men  with- 
out exception  in  their  situation  is  there  said,  is 
true, — of  them  in  particular  it  is  true : nor  can 
it,  consistently  cither  with  sincerity,  or  consis- 
tency, be  retracted. 

In  that  work  of  mine,  in  which,  of  the  sort 
of  instrument  in  question,  with  its  use,  a de- 
scription more  or  less  particular  is  given, — in 
that  work,  the  existence  of  which  was  assuredly 
no  secret  to  any  member  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
nor  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  in  parti- 
cular— in  that  work  is  even  contained  a sample 
of  the  application  made  of  this  same  instrument : 
— a sample  of  the  mode  of  applying  it,  and  of  the 
sort  of  work  produced  by  it.  To  judge  from  a 
paragraph  in  their  preliminary  discourse,  it 
looks  as  if  somebody  or  other  had  even  been 
troublesome  enough  to  endeavour  to  draw  their 
attention  to  this  same  part  of  that  same  work  : 

- — and  “ What  say  you  to  this  ? will  not  you  give 
us  something  of  this  sort  in  your  Code  one 
would  think  these  or  some  such  questions  had 
been  put  to  them:  put  to  them,and  in  so  trouble- 
some a way,  that,  to  this  matter,  in  that  same  pre- 
liminary discourse,  something,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  their  silence  on  the  subject,  was  thought  ne- 
cessary : at  any  rate,  that  on  this  subject  some- 
thing .should  be  said.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  that 
same  page  of  theirs,  on  this  same  subject,  some- 
thing actually  is  said. 

What  is  it  ? Sir,  it  is  what  I am  truly  glad 
to  see.  For,  (as  you  have  seen  already,  in  the 
way  of  allusioti  at  least,  statement  being  re- 
ferred to  in  another  paper,)  as  in  this  way,  in 
my  dull  logic,  you  have  seen  reasons/or  the  use 
of  reasons, — so  here,  in  their  brilliant  rhetoric, 
we  have  gentlemen’s  reasons  against  the  use  of 

reasons.  , . , , 

First  comes  their  all-comprehensive  deter- 
mination—their  determination,  respecting  all 
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such  parts  taken  together  as  conie  within  the 
fieki  of  tlieir  labours  : tlieii  come  exceptioiis,six 
iii  number  : cxccptionsj  speaking  ot  six  points 
in  particular,  in  relation  to  which,  thus  as  it 
were  in  a pareutliesis,  such  reasons,  as  it  has 
seemeil  good  to  them  to  submit  to  your  consi- 
deration, follow. 

With  regard  to  the  tout  ait^aii'olc,  theiv  deter- 
mination bcdiig— not  to  give,  any  reasons  bear- 
ing separately  upon  the  several  arrangements, or 
any  of  them,  with  the  e.xceptionof  the  six  just 
mentioned, — in  the  place  of  the  exeluded  rea- 
sons, they  give  you  one  reason — one  reason, 
wliich  in  their  view  is  a conclusive  one — for  not 
giving  them.  This  reason,  w.hat  is  it?  Ah!  Sir, 
disallow  it  if  you  can, — dis.allow  it,  if  you  can 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  be  so  ungenerous.  Sir, 
in  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  unerring  test  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  you  all.  Sir,  have  th.e 
self-satisfactioii  of  bearing  in  your  own  breast 
— it  is  in  that  security  that  they  find  a succe- 
dancum,to  everything,  which,  on  any  occasion, 
it  would  be  in  t/icir  power  to  find  in  the  shape 
of  a reason;  a succedanenm  so  fully  adequate 
— a substitute  so  much  better  than  merely  ade- 
quate, that  anything  in  that  way  on  their  part 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  To  the  coucln- 
sivenc.ss  of  this  antirational  reason,  what  objec- 
tion can  yon  oi>pose  ? Sincerity  will  suffice  to 
prevent  your  disputing  it  in  your  own  instance  ; 
politeness,  in  that  of  any  of  your  colleagues. 

After  an  observation,  respecting  the  matter 
of  the  'raid  termed  by  them  the  Preliminary 
Title, — namely,  that,  giving  as  they  do  the 
whole  of  it,  they  do  not  give  any  part  of  it  over 
again,  regarding  as  they  do  any  such  repetition 
as  useless, — “ because,”  say  they,  “ we  regard 
every  such  addition  as  useless  ” (a  conception, 
in  which  no  man  can,  I think,  refuse  concur- 
ring with  them)  after  so  saying,  they  go  on  in 
page  xiii.  and  say,  “ As  little  will  the  Com- 
mittee— as  little  will  it  give  any  exposition  of 
the  reasons  (rrt;io«c'.'t)oii  which  it  hasgrouiulecl 
the  several  articles  respectively,  for  that  tkci/ 
(meaning  doubtless  the  reasons  in  question) 
cannot  have  kept  themselves  hidden  from  the 
superior  pei-spicacity  {ill iid radon)  of  the  Con- 
gress meaning  the  Cortes,  into  the  cars  of 
which,  in  full  assembly,  the  stream  of  this  elo- 
quence, 1 take  for  granted,  was  pouring  itself 
forth. 

By  this  illiistracion,  a term  for  wliich,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  seems  here  to  be  employed,  I 
find  not,  in  my  own  language,  any  exact  equi- 
valent— for  illmtratioTi  will  not  serve — by  this 
one  endowment,  that  which  gentlemen  appear 
evidently  enough  to  have  in  view,  is — the  pair 
of  contiguous  organs,  to  which  I had  occasion 
to  make  allusion  in  the  second  of  these  letters  : 
namely,  the  same  to  which  Dr  Spnrzheim 
would,  after  a sufficient  inspection,  give  the 
denomination  of  the  organs  o\'  imjM'ccabUiti/  ond 
iii/allibUity ; organs,  which,  without  need  of 
any  such  assistance  as  that  of  the  ingenious 
anatomist,  all  rulers  in  chief,  except  of  late 
years  those  of  the  Anglo-American  United 


States,  have  so  universally  felt  upon  their  own 
foreheads ; and  of  the  extraordinary  prominence 
of  which,  in  their  own  instance,  the  authors  of 
your  Constitutional  Code,  so  well  followed  up 
by  these  successors  of  theirs,  have  given  such 
extraordinarily  prominent  demonstrations. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  these  same  colleagues  of 
yours,  the  matter  must  be  left  to  themselves. 
P>ut  as  to  yourself.  Sir,  pardon  me, — if  so  it  really 
be  that  you  are  a sharer  with  them  in  the  good 
fortune  of  being  in  possession  of  these  same  or- 
gans, or  cither  of  them,  it  is  plainly  more  than 
you  yourself  know  of:  you  might  as  well  not 
liave  had  any  such  things.  Of  the  ])ossession 
of  any  such  useful  implements  had  it  happened 
to  you  to  be  conscious,  never  could  I have  re- 
ceived any  such  letter,  as  that,  by  the  receipt 
of  which,  your  humble  servant  received  that 
honour,  of  his  gratitude  for  which  you  see  the 
fruits.  In  the  course  of  the  contest  for  your 
favour,  here,  Sir,  you  have  two  compliments  to 
choose  out  of : which  of  them  is  most  in  accor- 
dance with  truth  1 which  of  them  is  most  in 
accordance  with  your  taste  ? 

For  the  reason  above-mentioned,  to  their  col- 
leagues, say  the  gentlemen  in  question — to  all 
these  representatives  of  the  Spanish  nation 
witliont  e.\ce])tion—  any  .such  implement  as  that 
same  rationale  would  have  been  useless.  Well, 
for  the  moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
gument, be  it  so.  But  these  same  distinguished 
citizens,  whom,  to  the  number  of  from  loO  to 
200,  they  are  thus  addressing — in  the  whole 
i^anish  nation,  were  they  the  only  individual.*, 
oy^'hom  cither  the  faculty  called  reason,  or  the 
faculty  called  sennbilitij,  was  possessed  ! The 
privileged  org.ans  in  question,  by  which  gover- 
nors liave  hitherto  regarded  themselves  as  dis- 
tinguished, are  they  in  your  country  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  governed  likewise  ? If  so,  what 
need  can  there  be  of  governors  ? And  liere, 
alas  ! comes  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  position 
which  gives  title  to  this  letter  : — namely,  that, 
in  and  by  the  official  ■\\  ork  in  question,  the  in- 
terest of  the  subject  many  is,  designedly  or 
undosignedly,  sacrificed  throughout  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  ruling  few.  Look,  Sir,  to  the 
excluded  foreigner  : look  to  these  your  select, 
your  native  legislators : — the  whole  body  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  their  security,  their  satis- 
faction, their  instruction — which  of  all  these 
objectshas  ever  beenforgotten  by  the  foreigner  ? 
wliich  of  all  of  them  was  remembered  by  these 
their  representatives  in  this  effusion  of  their 
eloquence  >.  But  their  colleagues,  for  whose 
cars  the  compliment  had  been  composed — these 
colleagues  were  present  objects;  constituents, 
all  of  them  distant  ones — all  of  them  distant 
from  their  thoughts  ; — by  the  interest  of  the 
select  and  present  and  associated _/<,  ir,the  whole 
field  of  their  vision  was  pre-occupied;  the  in- 
terest of  all  wa.s,  in  their  eyes,  too  minute  an 
object  to  be  a perceptible  one. 

Six,  however,  though  no  greater  than  six,  is 
the  number  of  those  points,  to  which,  in  the 
opinions  of  these  your  selected  colleagues,  your 
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all-sufficiency,  Sir,  (yours  is  of  course  here 
plural,)  did  not,  at  that  time,  extend.  Accord- 
ingly, ill  relation  to  these  several  points,  they 
proceed,  or  at  least  profess,  to  lay  before  you 
their  reasons.  Why  ? because  these  were  the 
points,  in  relation  to  which,  amongst  certain 
persons  not  named  or  indicated,  the  most  con- 
siderable controversy  had  had  place.  In  this 
controversy  it  is  that  they  find  the  source  of 
an  obligation,  by  which  they  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  be  thus  particular;  “ solo  se  cree 
obliyada  d indicarlos  motivos  qlte  en  alyunos 
puntos  muy  controvertidos  la  iiicluidron  d la 
opinion  que  ha  abrazado.”  p.  xiii.  The  points 
are  in  brief  as  follow : 

1.  Drunkenness. — Shall  it  in  any  case  have 

the  effect  of  warranting  any  luitigatioii  of 
the  punishment  1 Answer:  No. 

2.  Transportation. — Shall  it  he  employed  as  a 

punishment  ? — Answer : At  present,  no  : 
in  the  contingent  future,  yes. 

3.  Stigmatization. — Shall  it  be  employed  as 

an  ingredient  in  any  lot  of  punishment  I 
Answer:  Yes;  but  in  no  other  case  than 
that  of  condemnation  to  hard  labour  for 
life. 

4.  Asylum. — On  the  ground  of  its  connexion 

with  religious  worship,  shall  any  place 
continue  to  possess  the  property  of  afford- 
ing impunity  to  delinquents?  Answer: 
No.  This  unanimous. 

5.  Pardon. — Power  of  pardoning,  shall  it  be 

continued  to  the  Monardi.  Answer;  Yes; 
but  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Allu- 
sion is  made  to  them,  but  no  reference  in 
figures. 

6.  Judicatories  of  exception. — Shall  there  be 

any?  Answer:  Two  only;  namely,  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastical.  Aiilitary,  for  mi- 
litary offences;  ecclesiastical,  for  ecclesi- 
astical. 

Now  then  comes  a question.  All-suflicicnt 
with  regard  to  all  other  points  in  the  legisla- 
tive compass,  how  comes  it  that  gentlemen’s 
organs  fail  them  when  applied  to  this  half- 
dozen?  Compared  to  what  is  left  untouched, 
these  are  but  as  so  many  drops,  in  that  ocean, 
to  which,  as  above,  they  have  given  the  char- 
acter of  the  Pacific.  And  so,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  these  gentiemen,  only  in  so  far  as  con- 
troversy has  had  place,  can  there  be  any  de- 
mand for  reason  I Sir,  among  the  points 
touched  upon  in  my  Code,  whatever  may  be 
the  number  of  those  to  which  it  has  ha2>pened 
to  have  i)roduced  controversy,  the  number 
of  those  to  which  no  such  accident  has  hap- 
pened, I should  exited  to  find  still  gi'eater.  Is 
it  only  as  an  instrument  of  victory,  Sir,  that 
reason  is  of  any  use? 

On  the  above  points  of  exception,  to  say  any- 
thing more  would  be  wandering  from  the  an- 
nounced i)iirpose  of  this  letter.  One  alone, 
iianndy,  J udicatorics  of  exception,  upon  looking 
into  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  jiroposed 
Coile,  presented  matter  which  seemed  not  in- 


applicable here;  and  with  this  the  present 
letter  will  close. 

Example  3.  Method  anti-popular  employed; 

method,  indicative  of  disregard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  subject  many.  In  my  own  Code, 
the  method  pursued  was  suggested,  partly  by 
considerations  of  a purely  logical  nature,  partly 
by  considerations  of  a moral  and  political  na- 
ture. Those  of  a purely  logical  nature  belong 
not  to  the  present  occasion;  those  of  a mixed 
nature,  partly  logical,  partly  moral  and  politi- 
cal,  api)ly  to  it:  and  by  a principle  of  con- 
nexion, of  which  it  has  not  hap2)eued  to  me  to 
see  any  notice  taken  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  order  to  be  given  to  the 
several  groups  of  acts,  converted  by  prohibi- 
tion and  punishment  into  offences,  considera- 
tions of  a moral  and  political,  concurred  with 
those  of  a logical  nature,  in  producing  the  de- 
termination that  was  pursued. 

Where,  of  one  of  two  objects,  a perfect  con- 
ception may  be  conveyed,  w'ithont  any  con- 
ception conveyed  or  entertained  of  the  other, 
while  the  converse  of  this  does  not  hold  good, 
— give  the  first  place  to  that  one,  the  con- 
ception of  which  is  thus  independent  of  that 
of  the  other.  On  the  oj^posite  plan,  two  ob- 
jects will  unavoidably  be  spoken  of  at  the 
same  time : the  one  directly  and  explicitly, 
the  other  indirectly,  and  in  the  way  of  allusion: 
and  confusion  will  thus  throw  its  clouds  on  the 
whole  texture  of  the  discourse. 

To  the  domain  of  logic  belongs  this  rule.  By 
it  has  arithmetic  been  guided  in  the  order 
given  to  the  numbers  in  the  numeration  table. 

Apply  this  to  the  matter  of  a Penal  Code. 
Of  offences  against  individuals — against  indi- 
viduals determinate  and  assigrrable — the  mis- 
chief is  intelligible  to  all;  intelligible  in  all  its 
shapes,  upon  the  bare  mention  of  it;  intelligi- 
ble, without  any  the  least  need  of  reference  to 
offences  against  this  or  that  particular  class  of 
not  assignable  individuals,  or  to  any  of  those 
against  the  governnieiit,  or  the  nation  at  large : 
the  offences  of  which  two  last  divisions  have 
for  their  common  character,  that  the  mischief 
produced  by  them  affects  not  any  one  indivi- 
dual or  class  exclusively,  but,  if  it  affects  any 
one,  affects  the  whole.  Of  offences  of  the  first 
description,  the  mischief  may  be  said  to  be 
actual:  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  two  last  de- 
scriptions considered  as  such,  it  is  only  ia  ten- 
dency that  the  act  is  mischievous.  In  this  or 
that  instance,  the  mischief  which  is  but  in  ten- 
dency may  indeed  hav'C  actual  mischief  to  any 
amount  for  its  accompaniment ; in  which  case, 
the  author  may  be  dealt  with  accordingly: 
but,  when  it  stands  clear  of  any  such  accom- 
paniment, the  demand,  whatever  it  be,  for 
prohibition  and  ijunishnieut,  may  still  remain: 
of  that  mischief  wliich  is  in  tendency  only,  the 
correspondent  actual  mischief  forms  the  sole 
and  indispensable  basis.  I rom  those  of  wdiich 
the  mischief  is  but  in  tendency,  suppose  it 
ascertained  that  no  actual  mischief  caii  in 
any  sha2>e  result,  the  ground  for  2>laciiig  them 
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in  the  catalogue  of  punishable  offences  va- 
nishes. 

Note  that,  to  be  actual,  mischief  must  con- 
sist either  of  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure  : pain  in 
some  determinate  aud  assign^le  shape)  or  loss 
of  pleasure  in  some  determinate  and  assign- 
able shape. 

Such  being  the  order  prescribed  in  the  first 
instance  by  logic,  observe  now  the  consequence 
of  it  with  regard  to  morals  and  politics. 

At  and  from  the  very  commeuceraeiit,  of  a 
Code  commencing  in  this  way, — every  man 
perceives,  at  first  view,  the  benefit  it  has  con- 
ferred on  him,  the  care  which  the  legislator 
has  taken  of  his  interest — of  his  happiness. 
Let  a man  but  open  the  Code,  by  the  very 
first  glance  he  casts  upon  it,  a conception  thus 
satisfactory,  how  can  it  fail  to  be  conveyed  to 
him  ? W'liat  man  is  there,  that  has  not,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  a body,  a mind,  a reputa- 
tion, property,  a condition  in  life  ? In  tlie  pro- 
hibition and  punishment,  attached  to  acts,  by 
which,  through  injury  done  to  those  seve- 
ral possessions  of  his,  his  happiness  is  liable 
to  be  diminished,  he  sees  the  protection  which, 
in  tliese  several  shapes,  has  been  provided  for 
him  by  the  law.  In  the  legislator  he  beholds 
a kind  guardian,  to  whom  his  welfare,  in  all 
its  .shapes,  h.as  been  an  object  of  all-compre- 
hensive and  laborious  solicitude. 

Instead  of  offqnces  against  individuals,  let 
offences  against  the  government  now  occupy 
the  first  place.  Everywhere  but  in  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  religion  being  seized 
on  and  converted  into  a state-engine,  employ- 
ed in  giving  support  to  the  power  of  the  rulers, 
— the  care  for  the  support  of  religion  in  this 
character,  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  com- 
bined with  the  care  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  protection  he  now  sees  afforded,  to 
whom  does  he  see  it  afforded?  To  himself? 
No.  But  either  to  an  Almighty  Being,  to 
whom  it  cannot  be  of  any  use,  or  to  another 
man  or  set  of  men  among  whom  he  is  not  in- 
cluded. Here  then  you  see.  Sir,  the  advan- 
tages that  have  just  been  brought  to  view 
vanish. 

Returning  now  to  the  former  case, — suppose 
the  legislator,  by  what  considerations  soever 
induced,  whether  by  the  above  logical  rule,  or 
by  the  political  consideration — regard  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number — 
suppose  him  to  have,  in  his  Penal  Code,  begun 
with  giving  the  first  place  to  the  class  of  of- 
fences against  individuals.  This  point  settled, 
suppose  him  to  have  taken  up  the  subject  of 
offences  against  government.  The  government 
in  question  is  (suppo.se)  a monarchy:  chief 
functionary,  the  monarch.  What  follows? 
Seeing  in  this  man  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a man,  he  would,  perhaps,  as  in  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  have  regarded  the 
security  of  this  man  as  being  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  when  provided  for  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  that  of  all  other  men  : if  not,  he 


would  at  any  rate  have  inquired,  whether  in 
this  case  any  difference  should  be  made : and 
if  yes,  what,  and  on  which  side,  and  on  what 
account : and  so  on,  in  regard  to  all  classes  of 
persons,  functionaries  or  not,  by  whom,  or  in 
whose  behalf,  he  found  privilege  in  any  shape 
enjoyed. 

Unfortunately,  in  those  same  Codes  of  great- 
est credit  and  “reputation  in  Europe,”  (p.xii.) 
drawn  as  they  have  all  been  by  men,  employed 
by  a supremely  ruling  one,  and  themselves  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  the  ruling  few; — and  of 
course  careless  to  what  degree  they  made  sa- 
crifice of  the  interests  of  the  subject  many,  to 
the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  said  rul- 
ing few  and  supremely  ruling  one; — in  these 
exclusively  consulted  Codes  no  such  simple 
and  natural  order  of  insertion  has  been  ob- 
served. How  should  it  have  been  ? No  such 
order  wo:ild  have  suited  the  purposes  the  or- 
dainers  of  them  had  in  view. 

In  my  view  of  tlie  matter,  title  to  regard  is 
determined,  and  degree  of  regard  measured, 
by  the  numeration  table : two  have  title  to 
twice  as  much  regard  as  one;  three,  to  thrice 
as  much;  and  so  on.  Accordingly  in  my  Penal 
Code,  my  first  care  being  to  make  provision  in 
the  most  immediate  way  for  the  security  of  all, 
— thus  it  is  that,  no  objection  to  this  plan  of 
arrangement  presenting  itself,  nor  any  special 
use  as  derivable  from  any  different  one,  it  is 
by  the  cluster  of  arrangements  employed  in 
the  establishment  of  this  security,  that  the 
first  place  in  that  same  Code  is  occupied.  And 
thus,  by  this  political  consideration,  has  the 
order  originally  suggested  by  the  logical  con- 
sideration, in  my  view  of  the  matter,  been  con- 
firmed. 

Not  so,  in  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
the  bespeakers,nor  consequently  by  the  maker.'?, 
of  those  same  supremely  accredited  Codes.  In 
their  view  of  the  matter,  title  to  regard  is  de- 
termined and  measured  by  dignity  : a sort  of 
phantasm  created  by  Power,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Imbecility,  for  its  own  use. 

Shaping  their  practice  to  this  theory, — in 
the  ruling  one — in  the  monarch,  who  is  upon 
earth — they  have  seen  the  vicegerent  and  ex- 
press image  of  the  person  of  him  who  is  in 
heaven : in  him  they  have  seen  the  one  for 
whose  use  all  others  were  created ; in  the  sub- 
ject many,  those  who  were  created  for  his  use. 
In  him  they  have  seen  all  excellence;  in  them 
all  depravity : between  the  one  and  the  other 
they  have  seen  an  intermediate  class,  com- 
posed of  individuals,  whose  respective  places, 
in  the  scale  of  excellence,  moral  and  political, 
are  in  correspondence  with  their  places  in  the 
conjunct  scales  of  power,  opulence,  and  facti- 
tious dignity: — endowments,  derived  all  of 
them  from  the  grace  and  pleasure  of  the  rul- 
ing one. 

Of  this  theory,  an  immediate  practical  con- 
sequence always  more  or  less  acted  upon,  and 
sometimes  even  avowed,  is — that  in  the  in- 
stance of  every  person  to  whom  the  protection 
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Is  afforded,  the  punishment,  employed  in  the 
affording  it,  ought  to  be  high,  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  level,  occupied  by  him,  as 
above,  in  that  same  conjunct  scale.  Looking 
then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  heavenly  mon- 
arch,— in  his  instance,  taking  for  his  opulence, 
that  vehich  it  has  pleased  him  to  make  over  to 
his  professional  servants,  they  behold  power 
and  dignity  infinite.  Looking  in  the  next  place 
to  his  earthly  representative,  they  behold  power, 
opulence,  and  dignity  next  to  his.  In  both 
cases,  the  practical  consequence  follows  as  of 
course.  As  for  the  protection  of  the  mind,  the 
reputation, and  the  peculiarproperty  of  the  hea- 
venly monarcli, — so  for  the  protection  of  the 
body,  and  condition  in  life,  as  well  as  of  the  mind, 
reputation,  and  property,  of  his  earthly  repre- 
sentative,— no  punishment  can  be  too  afflictive. 

Buonaparte  and  his  draughtsmen  saw  in 
every  Regicide  a paricide.  A more  conveni- 
ent vision  has  been  seldom  seen.  In  this  same 
vision,  the  gentlemen  in  question  ( I see)  have 
been  partakers.  And  so — to  beget  and  to  kill, 
to  feed  and  to  exhaust,  to  clothe  and  to  strip, 
to  love  and  to  despise,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Buonaparte — 0“  most  puissant  Prince !” 
— Buonaparte,  upon  looking  round  him,  found 
he  liad  begotten  all  whom  he  had  leftunslaught- 
cred.  Thus  it  is  that  Rhetoric — 0 ever  ready 
prostitute  ! — prostitutes  herself  to  despotism. 

By  the  purely  logical  consideration,  if  I re- 
member right,  was  the  order  of  consideration 
and  expression  here  in  question  suggested  to 
me  : — by  the  clearness,  which,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  all  other  cases,  is  the  result  of  that 
course  of  consideration,  in  which  things  con- 
nected with  one  another  are  taken,  as  far  as 
may  be,  one  at  a time.  Ample  at  the  same  time 
was  the  confirmation,  which,  in  the  present 
case,  the  logical  rule  was  found  to  receive, 
fronitliose  considerations,  of  a moral  and  politi- 
cal nature,  which  belong,  in  a peculiar  if  not  ex- 
clusive manner,  to  this  same  case.  Intiinate  ac- 
cordingly, in  this  case,  is  the  connexion  between 
the  logical  and  the  political  considerations. 

By  the  logical  rule  it  stood  ordained,  that, 
in  the  arrangements  by  which  protection  and 
security  were  in  the  way  in  question  afforded, 
all  men  without  exception  should  come  in  in 
the  first  place,  before  any  place  was  assigned 
to  any  such  arrangements,  as  those  by  which 
additional  protection  and  security  came  to  be 
afforded,  to  men  standing  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular situation. 

But,  thereupon  comes  the  political  consider- 
ation : — in  so  far  as  distinction  and  opposition 
between  interest  and  interest  has  place,  by 
whom  is  presented  the  best  title  to  regard  at 
the  hands  of  the  impartial  legislator!  by  whom 
is  presented  the  title  to  a preference?  by  the 
few  as  such?  or  by  the  many  as  such?  The 
question  once  put,  the  answer  could  not  be 
dubious:  the  question  itself  presented  it.  To  me 
itwas presented  between  50  and  60  yearsago,  by 
I know  not  what  little  pamphlet  of  Dr  Priest- 
ley’s: by  your  Cortes  (A.  D.  1812)  it  was 


adopted,  and  in  articles  4 and  13  of  your  Con- 
stitutional Code,  it  stands  established.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  not  only  for  order  of  consider- 
ation and  discourse,  but  for  title  to  regard  and 
degree  of  regard,  you  have  at  once  a standard 
and  an  example  in  the  numeration  table,  A 
plainer,  a more  universally  known,  a more  fa- 
miliar, a more  universally  understood,  a more 
indisputable,  standard— can  it  be  desired  ? 

Judging  of  everything  by  this  standard,  I 
saw  that,  if,  to  any  one  more  than  another, 
power  in  any  shape  were  given  to  be  exercised 
over  the  rest,  it  could  not,  consistently  with 
this  standard  principle,  be  given  to  him  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  Agent,  and  Trus- 
tee, and  in  that  shape  Servant,  to  the  rest. 
Hence,  for  as  much  as,  in  respect  of  money, 
power,  or  factitious  dignity,  nothing  could  by 
any  legislator  be  done  for,  or  in  relation  to 
those  same  servants  of  the  people,  but  at 
the  expense  of  their  principals, — hence,  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  judging  by  that  standard, 
for  these  same  servants,  so  long  as  the  interest 
of  their  principals  was  equally  well  provided 
for,  too  little  could  not  be  done.  Not  so  in  the 
view  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  gentlemen  in 
question : — not  so  in  the  view  taken  of  the 
matter  in  any  of  those  most  “ accredited  Codes 
of  civilized  Europe,”  from  the  virtue  and  wis- 
dom of  which,  a portion  more  or  less  consider- 
able of  theirs  had  been  imbibed.  No,  Sir  ; 
on  that  subject — as  everybody  knows  and  feels — 
on  that  subject,  everywhere  but  in  the  Anglo- 
American  United  States,  the  universal  and  all- 
ruling notion,  is — that  for  these  same  servants 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  too  much ; and  accord- 
ingly, the  first  thing  that  is  done — everywhere 
done— for  them,  is — to  declare  them  masters. 
Masters?  Yes,  and  in  such  sort  masters,  that 
the  character  in  which  their  natural  masters, 
thus  converted  into  servants,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, is — that  of  so  many  animals  of  an  in- 
ferior nature,  created  by  an  all-benevolent  and 
all-wise  being,  for  the  use  of  these  same  self- 
constituted  masters : their  masters  ; or,  as  the 
more  polished  language  of  English  aristocracy 
sometimes  phrases  it,  their  betters. 

Such  then  are  the  beings  who,  in  the  first 
place,  together  with  whatever  belongs  to  them, 
are  to  be  taken  into  account,  spoken  of,  and 
provided  for. 

In  the  first  place  are  stationed  their  peculiar 
endowments — the  power,  the  wealth,  the  fac- 
titious dignity,  with  which  they  are  invested : 
the  peculiar  endowments,  together  with  the 
peculiar  protection  employed  in  affording  a 
peculiar  degree  of  security  to  the  possessors  of 
these  same  endowments:  the  peculiar  protec- 
tion and  security,  and  thence  the  peculiar  pun- 
ishments, by  the  terror  of  which,  all  hands 
that  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  make  any 
motion,  by  which  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
these  endowments,  might  be  lessened,  are  to 
Ibc  3»T*rGstcd* 

Under  the  late  non-constitutional  monarchy, 
the  object  of  the  first  care,  not  to  say  the  only 
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care,  was  the  providing  this  security  for  the 
monarch  and  his  particular  coiinexious. 

Under  the  existing  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  objects  of  gentlemen’s  first  care,  is — the 
power  of  that  illustrious  class  of  citizens,  of 
whom  they  themselves  constitute  so  distin- 
guished a part : the  care  taken  of  this  object  is, 
in  their  language,  the  care  taken  for  “tAc  lihe.rty 
of  the  nation.”  Their  next  care  is,  for  the 
power  and  person  of  the  monarch,  who,  from 
the  condition  of  absolute,  has  by  a precedent 
care  been  removed  into  the  situation  of  consti- 
tutional, king. 

Correspondent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bespeak- 
ers  and  framers  of  “ the  most  aceredited  Codes 
of  cultivated  Europe,”  and  consequently  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authors  of  this  which  is  so  soon  to 
be  numbered  among  those  same  accredited 
Codes, — correspondent  to  the  excellence  of  the 
illustrious  masters,  is  the  de[>ravity  of  those 
inferiors,  who,  in  the  character  of  servants, 
arc  placed  under  their  rule  ; inbred  is  the  re- 
fractoriness of  those  unworthy  servants  ; wil- 
ful and  perverse  the  blindness,  by  which  that 
excellence  is  concealed  from  their  perception; 
insolent,  obstinate  and  incessant,  the  efforts 
they  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be  in  the 
habit  of  making,  in  the  flagitious  endeavour  to 
withdraw  their  necks  from  under  the  too  well 
deserved  and  altogether  necessary  yoke.  For 
stopping  a propensity  thus  perverse,  what 
chance  can  be  afforded,  by  any  image  less  ap- 
palling than  that  of  the  dance  of  death,  per- 
petually staring  them  in  the  face  ? 

Full  of  these  ideas,  sword  and  axe  in  hand, 
gentlemen  fall  to  work  accordingly.  They 
begin  with  killing  all  those,  who,  in  any  view, 
and  in  particular  in  the  view  of  reinstating  the 
king  in  the  defalcated  portion  of  his  power, 
have  the  audacity  to  meditate  any  diminution 
of  theirs,  to  make  any  “ alteration^  in  any  of 
all  those  things  that  have  been  done  in  their 
favour. 

When  these  arc  despatched,  the  next  set  to  be 
disposed  of,  are — all  those  by  whom  anything 
has  been  done,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sovereign 
partnership  concern,  against  the  person  or  au- 
thority of  the  original  parties,  whose  names 
stand  at  present  but  second  in  the  firm.  Death, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  all  those,  by  whom,  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  old  authority,  any- 
thing shall  be  attempted  or  conspired  to  be 
attempted,  in  diminution  of  the  new : death, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  all  those,  by  whom,  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  new  authority,  or  any 
other  purpose,  anything  shall  be  attempted  or 
conspired  to  be  attempted,  in  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  old. 

When,  under  chapter  first  of  this  title,  one 
half  of  the  people  whose  greatest  happiness  is 
gentlemen’s  object,  are  disposed  of,  and  under 
chapter  ii.  the  other  half,  what  will  be  the  num- 
ber left  alive  1 — For  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, no  very  deep  skill  in  arithmetic  seems  ne- 
cessary. 

For  all  this  riddance,  though,  if  life  be  worth 


anything,  nothing  surely  can  afford  a justijl.- 
cation,  the  wisdom  of  the  most  accredited 
Codes  of  cultivated  Europe,  at  any  rate, — 
leaving  out  of  the  case  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  of  them — the  Tuscan, — affords,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  but  too  natural  a cause;  and,  not 
only  but  too  natural  a cause,  but,  in  so  far  as, 
on  the  part  of  those,  in  whose  hands  the  care 
of  the  happiness  of  millions  is  intrusted,  blind 
imitation  affords  an  excuse,  but  too  good  an 
excuse. 

True  it  is,  that,  for  giving  security  in  its 
several  shapes  to  the  whole  number  of  those  of 
whom  the  commuuity  is  composed,  appoint- 
ment must  be  made,  of  some  men  in  particular, 
to  whom,  in  various  capacities  and  ranks,  this 
occupation  shall,  in  a more  especial  manner, 
be  assigned : not  less  true  is  it,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous than  such  a denial,  if  to  those  by  whom 
security  is  thus  afforded  to  others, that  security 
which  is  necessary  for  themselves  should,  in 
any  shape  or  in  any  degree,  be  denied.  13ut 
even  supposing,  what  is  move  easily  supposed 
than  proved,  that,  in  the  instance  of  these 
-Trustees,  any  additional  security,  over  and 
above  what  is  given  to  them  as  principals,  is 
necessary,  still  it  will  remain  to  be  shown  by 
any  one  who  thinks  he  can  show  it,  what  use 
there  can  be  in  setting  this  ultra-security  to 
stand  first. 

How  naturally  and  frequently  docs  the  mis- 
chief aimed  at  by  injustice  recoil  upon  itself! 
how  natural  and  frequent  an  effect  of  the  too 
much  is  the  too  little! 

When  it  is  in  no  other  character  than  that 
of  a member  of  tlie  community,  that  a public 
functionary  applies  for  protection  against  in- 
jury,— all  affections,  all  hearts,  and  all  hands, 
are  on  his  side  : when  it  is  in  a distinct  and 
privileged  character,  many  hands,  as  Avell  as 
many  moi'e  hearts,  will  pretty  certainly  be 
against  him.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  coun- 
try, whatever  it  be,  if  on  this  occasion  iiistcad 
of  many  one  might  say  all.  This,  however,  is 
unhappily  not  the  case:  since,  be  the  distinc- 
tion ever  so  absurd  and  mischievous,  and  in 
consequence  of  it  the  conduct  of  the  function- 
ary in  question  ever  so  unwarrantable,  so  it  is 
that,  in  every  country,  by  the  laws  of  which, 
such  distinctions  are  made,  community  of  sini.-;- 
ter  interests  will  have  secured  to  him  partisans 
and  supporters  in  vast  multitudes, and  interest- 
begotten  prejudices — the  prejudicesbegotten  by 
that  same  sinister  interest — perhaps  still  more. 

So  much  for  theory.  Look  now,  Sir,  to  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  Anglo-American  United  States,  no 
instrument  of  ultra  security  has  place.  None 
whatever.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ? that 
the  security  enjoyed  by  the  functionaries  in 
question — that  the  security  enjoyed  by  tlie 
community  of  which  they  are  functionaries — • 
is  the  less  entire  ? No  : but  that  it  is  much 
more  so.  Take  for  example  the  chief.  For 
injury  done  or  intended  in  any  shape  to  the 
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president  of  the  United  States,  no  greater  or 
other  is  the  punishment  provided,  than  for  the 
like  injury,  to  the  man,  if  there  be  a man,  who 
blacks  his  shoes.  What  is  the  conseciuence  ? 
is  he  the  less  safe  ? Not  to  speak  of  Asia,  exists 
there  in  all  Europe,  a monarch  by  whom  any- 
thing like  equal  security  is  enjoyed  1 Oh,  no : 
nor  ever  will  or  can  there  be.  The  monarch 
is  a mark  for  every  madman  to  shoot  at : and 
not  only  for  every  madman,  but  for  every  man 
who,  in  his  own  eyes,  has  reason  to  regard 
himself  as  suffering  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
uncontrolled  arbiter  of  his  fate.  And  to  what 
})lace  can  the  monarch  betake  himself,  without 
being  eiicompasse!l  by  multitudes,  to  whose 
minds,  notions  to  that  effect  may,  for  aught  he 
can  toll,  be  incessantly  present? 

Vainly  would  any  one  say — Ours  is  a Mo- 
narchy, and  in  a Monarchy  these  distinctions, 
together  with  a thousand  others  in  the  same 
strain,  are  indispensably  necessary.  This  ne- 
cessity, so  lightly  assumed,  how  comes  it  to 
be  known  to  you  ? What  ground  have  you 
assigned,  what  ground  can  you  assign,  for  it? 
Absolutely  none : — what  experience  there  is, 
is  all  against  you ; experience  for  you  there 
is  none. 

Suppose  it  were  even  as  you  say,  what  would 
it  [n-ove  i only  that  monarchy  is  no  fit  form  of 
government:  and  that  this  part  of  your  con- 
stitution stands  in  need  of  alteration  : and 
certainly  not  the  less  for  the  slaughter  which 
gentlemen  have  been  employing  in  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it.  Were  they  aware — 
were  they  not  aware — of  the  importance  of 
tlie  limitation,  when,  to  the  field  of  that  legis- 
lative wisdom  to  which  theirs  disdained  not  to 
have  I'egard,  they  assigned  the  limits  which 
J’]uropeha.s  for  its  bounds?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
had  America — free  and  liberalized  America 
— been  within  their  view,  and  taken  for  their 
model, — Sir,  you  see  the  consequence.  Taking 
Europe  for  their  model,  they  violated  the 
Spanish  Constitution  in  its  most  essential  and 
fundamental  articles:  they  took  for  their  end 
in  view,  how  erroneous  soever  may  have  been 
their  conception  of  it,  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  ruling  few  : — of  that  class  of  which 
they  themselves  are  such  distinguished  orna- 
ments : had  they  taken  for  their  guide  those 
essential  articles  of  their  own  Constitution, 
they  would  have  taken  for  their  end  in  view 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  no  such  articles  as  those  with  which  these 
two  chapters  of  their  Code  are  filled,  would 
have  been  found  in  it. 

Sir,  it  was  their  own  doing — it  was  their 
own  spontaneous  doing — the  heaping  up  all 
this  pile  of  so  much  worse  than  useless  punish- 
ments. By  no  article  in  the  Constitutional 
Code  were  they  compelled  to  it.  By  the  Code, 
the  powers  were  indeed  created  and  conferred: 
but  as  to  the  punishments,  if  any,  which  ,«hould 
be  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  give  effect  to 
those  powers, — on  this  head  nothing  can  I dis- 
cover but  a blank. 


Nor,  because  accordant  with  and  confirmed 
by  a principle  of  a democratical  character,  is 
there  anything  in  this  plan  of  arrangement, — 
in  this  order  of  insertion — that  should  prevent 
it  from  being  pursued  in  a monarchy : in  a 
monarchy,  limited  or  even  absolute  : in  a word, 
under  any  other  form  of  government.  For 
some  time  to  come,  it  is  not  by  every  nation, 
that  so  much  as  the  desire  of  living  under  a 
democratical  government  will  be  entertained  : 
and  of  tho.se  by  which  it  is  entertained,  it  is 
not  by  every  one  that  the  faculty,  of  giving  to 
any  such  desire  its  gratification,  will  be  pos- 
sessed. But,  to  no  government — democratical, 
limitcdl  y monarchical, or  unlimitedly  monarchi- 
cal— to  no  government,  however  extensively 
and  constantly  determined  in  its  conduct  by 
regard  for  the  separate  and  sinister  interest  of 
the  ruling  few  and  the  supremely  ruling  one, 
to  no  government  can  it  naturally  be  a dis- 
cordant and  unacceptable  spectacle,  to  sec  the 
rule  of  action — at  any  rate  this  part  of  it — not 
only  intelligible  to  all,  but  satisfactory  to  all : 
in  no  government  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
satisfactory  to  its  rulers  to  see  their  own  per- 
sonal security  standing  on  its  steadiest  and 
surest  basis. 

Order  of  insertion  is  one  thing : classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature — (for  they  are  scarcely 
separable)  classification  and  nomenclature,  by 
natural  philosophers  commonly  comprehended 
under  one  name  method,  with  or  without  re- 
gard to  order  of  precedence,  another.  Of  a 
rationale,  formed  by  the  undiscontinued  appli- 
cation of  the  so  often  mentioned  fundamental 
principle  of  your  constitution,  a correspondent 
method  of  classification  and  nomenclature,  is 
a natural,  not  to  say  an  inseparable,  accom- 
paniment and  instrument.  But,  to  the  gentle- 
men in  question,  even  without,  still  more  with, 
this  accompaniment,  a rationale  would  have 
been  a bridle : and,  as  I have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  say,  gentlemen  did  not  want  a 
bridle  : no  man  in  their  situation  does.  Na- 
tural and  rational  are  attributes,  by  which, 
with  incontestible,  and  even  with  exclusive 
propriety,  a method  thus  deduced  and  accom- 
I>anied,  may  assuredly  stand  designated.  Tliis 
natural  and  rational  method — apply  it  to  the 
penal  code,  you  will  in  so  doing  have  gone  the 
greatest  part  of  the  way,  towards  the  applying 
it  to  the  two  others.  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  fundamental  principle,  offences  is 
the  name  given  in  common  to  all  acts,  which, 
being  regarded  as  productive  of  a balance  on 
the  side  of  mischief,  are  taken  for  the  subjects 
of  prohibition  and  thence  of  punishment.  Mis- 
chief is,  by  the  amount  of  it,  a defalcation 
made  from  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number : and  to  be  real,  it  must,  as  above- 
noticed,  consist  exclusively  either  of  pain  in 
some  determinate  shape,  or  of  loss  of  pleasure 
in  some  determinate  shape : and  in  both  its 
forms,  or  else  it  will  not  be  prevented  in  act, 
it  must,  as  above,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
field  be  opposed  while  as  yet  but  in  tendency: 
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opposed,  and  to  a considerable  extent  by  means 
of  punishment. 

According  to  this  principle,  offences  there 
can  be  none,  but  what  are  offences  against  in- 
dividuals : — acts  which,  in  act  or  in  tendency, 
are  productive  of  mischief,  in  this  or  that  de- 
terminate shape,  to  individuals : to  individuals 
. — meaning  rational  beings  : to  which,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  add  to  a certain  extent 
irrational  ones,  I w'ould  with  pleasure,  so  they 
be  sensitive  ones,  join  with  you,  (as  wo  have 
begun  to  do  in  England,)  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  rational  ones.  To  these,  I am  per- 
fectly ready  to  add  the  Almighty  Being,  the 
very  instant  you  have  shown  me  that  he  is 
susceptible  of  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure  through 
human  agency,  and  at  the  same  time  unable 
to  afford  sufficient  protection  and  security 
to  himself.  So  likewise,  but  always  under  the 
same  condition,  to  fictitious  entities : such  as 
religion,  order,  good  order,  “2}olitical  order,” 
“public  order”  or  as  many  other  orders  as 
gentlemen  please  : in  short,  (but  always  under 
the  same  condition,)  to  fictitious  entities,  of 
any  other  sort,  and  in  any  number,  that  they 
please. 

In  act,  or,  in  a distinctly  perceptible  and 
assignable  way  in  tendency,  every  act,  if  fit  to 
be,  by  means  of  punishment,  erected  into  an 
offence,  and  thus  placed  upon  the  list  of  punish- 
able offences,  must,  according  to  the  above 
principle,  be  an  offence  against  an  individual 
or  individuals : — an  act  productive  of  mischief, 
as  above,  to  an  individual  or  individuals.  But, 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  these  indi- 
viduals may  either  be  assignable  or  unassign- 
able ; w'hen  unassignable,  they  may  be  cither 
comprised  or  not  within  a class  less  extensive 
than  the  class  composed  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity— for  instance,  a class  constituted  by  pro- 
fessional occupation,  or  a class  constituted  by 
vicinity  of  residence.  And  thus  you  have  the 
three  first  and  all-comprehensive  divisions  of 
offences:  namely,  I.  Private  offences — offences, 
the  mischief  of  which  applies  to  assignable  in- 
dividuals : II.  Semi-public  offences — ofiences, 
the  mischief  of  which  is  in  its  range  confined 
to  such  unassignable  individuals  as  are  com- 
prehended within  a particular  class.  III.  Pub- 
lic offences — offences,  the  mischief  of  which 
extends  in  tendency  to  all  the  Individuals,  to 
all  without  exception  or  limitation,  of  whom 
the  whole  community  is  composed.  (Note, 
that  in  an  offence  of  a semi-public  or  public 
character,  a private  offence  will  frequently  be 
included.) 

Looking  now  to  offences  against  individuals, 
you  will  find  them  distinguishable  into  offences 
against  person,  offences  against  reputation, 
offences  against  property,  and  offences  against 
condition  in  life : and  if,  to  any  individual, 
mischief  be  done  in  any  shape,  you  will,  I be- 
lieve, Sir,  find  it  compreliendible  under  one  or 
other  of  those  divisions.  Offences  against  per- 
son, you  will  find  a convenience  in  distinguish- 
ing into  offences  injurious  to  bodi/,  and  offences 


injurious  to  mind:  not  that  body  a.nd  mind  are 
ever  seen  walking — the  one  one  way,  the  other 
the  other ; — nor  that  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure 
can  affect  the  body  without  affecting  the  mind; 
— but  that  in  some  cases  the  mischief  will  have 
its  seat  in  the  body  only,  from  thence  affecting 
the  mind  ; while  in  others  it  will  have  its  seat 
only  in  the  mind.  Looking  to  offences  against 
reputation,  you  will  (I  must  confess)  see  in 
reputation  nothing  more  than  a fictitious  en- 
tity. But  the  adoption  of  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, for  the  giving  an  intelligible  and  familiar 
appellation  to  a class  of  mischievous  acts, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  distinct- 
ly designated  : and  as  this  reputation  is  the 
reputation  of  a man,  and  a man  is  a real  en- 
tity, you  are  not  by  this  denomination  put  in 
danger  of  being  sent  in  chase  of  clouds  or  sha- 
dows, as  in  those  other  cases  : and,  though  of 
the  mischief  done  to  a man’s  reputation,  the 
seat  cannot  be  elsewhere  than  either  in  his 
body  or  his  mind,  nor  commonly  very  distinct- 
ly perceptible  elsew'here  than  in  his  mind, — 
yet,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  you  will,  I 
believe,  find  a convenience  in  distinguishing 
it  from  all  other  offence.s,  the  mischief  of  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  mind. 

Looking  at  offences  against  pro;ier<y, — in  pro- 
perty, if  all  the  sh.apes  into  which  it  has  been 
commonly  cast  are  to  be  comprised,  you  will 
see  objects,  for  the  declaratiou  or  conception  of 
which,  you  will  not  find  it  possible  to  speak, 
or  even  think,  without  making  use  of  the  ficti- 
tious entities,  which,  on  this  occasion,  in  such 
abundant  variety,  the  authors  of  language  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  creating  for  the 
purposes  of  discourse  : you  will  see^ — not  only 
real  entities — things  styled  mmoveable,  rela- 
tively immoveable  portions  of  our  ever-moving 
planet — and  those  other  real  entities  styled 
things  vwvecdile, — hut  the  fictitious  entities 
styled  services,  and  rights  of  way,  and  rents, 
and  tolls,  and  annuities  and  so  forth,  without 
end.  But  still,  by  no  such  fictitious  entities. 
Sir,  will  you  be  put  in  any  danger  of  being 
led  away,  from  the  consideration  of  the  real 
and  only  really  existing  mischief — pain  or  loss 
of  pleasure,  of  body  or  mind,  or  both — the  only 
really  existing  mischief,  that  can  be  occasion- 
ed, or  be  in  a way  to  be  occasioned,  to  one  or 
more  of  the  really  existing  and  human  beings, 
whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  have  you  for  their 
representative ; and  who,  in  a shape  so  hon- 
ourable to  you,  have  a sort  of  p>roperty  in  your 
services,  in  the  very  best  shape  in  which  it  is 
in  your  power  to  render  them. 

Looking  to  offences  against  condition,  you 
will  find  the  like  necessity,  and  thence  the  like 
justification,  for  the  nominal  existence  given 
to tAis fictitious  entity:  for,  though  to  a man’^s 
condition  in  life  you  will  find  that  no  mischief 
can  be  done,  by  any  act,  any  otherwise  than 
through  the  medium  of  his  property,  or  in  some 
shape  or  other  of  his  reputation,  or  of  both, 
(for  of  the  shapes  in  which  property  has  place, 
property  in  human  service,  dependent  in  many 
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instances  in  no  small  degree  on  reputation,  is 
one,) — nor  then,  without  producing  pain  or 
loss  of  pleasure,  to  body  or  mind,  or  both, — yet 
here,  as  before,  you  will  find,  in  but  too  great 
abundance,  acts,  the  effects  of  which,  may  with 
truth  be  said  to  be  mischievous  to  a man  in 
respect  of  his  condition  in  life,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  having  or  not  having  their  seat 
in  the  mind,  could  not  be  said  to  be  mischiev- 
ous to  him  in  respect  of  proj'>erty  in  any  par- 
ticular shape,  or  in  respect  oi reputation  alone: 
though  perhaps  they  are  so  at  the  same  time 
in  respect  of  reputation,  and  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty in  a variety  of  shapes : the  case  being, 
that,  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  the  mischief,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced,  it  requires  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a separate  denomination  from  the 
aggregate  stock  of  the  offences  comprehended 
in  the  before-mentioned  denominations. 

Take  for  examples,  conditions  genealogical, 
such  as  the  pair  of  correlative  conditions  be- 
longing to  husband  and  u-ife;  together  with 
the  several  others  which,  springing  out  of  them, 
constitute  the  genealogical  tree.  Add  those 
other  conditions,  which,  without  being  genea- 
logical, may  be  styled  domestic,  such  as  those 
of  master  a,nd  serrant:  add  again  those  other 
conditions,  which,  like  the  former,  are  not  po- 
litical, and  are  still  of  a private  nature,  but  are 
not  necessarily  correlative  : I mean  those  com- 
posed of  occupations  of  all  sorts,  other  than 
those  of  public  functionaries  considei’ed  assuch: 
add  lastly,  conditions^oZitica^,  allof  them  cor- 
responding to,  and  constituted  by,  so  many 
modes  of  serrantship,  as  towards  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  considered  in  the  character  of 
master:  of  these  last,  the  whole  aggregate  may 
be  divided  into  public  and  semi-public,  as  in 
the  case  of  offences. 

In  all  these  several  cases,  the  chief  value  of 
the  condition,  in  respect  of  benefit,  and  in  re- 
spect of  burthen,  will  be  composed  of  services: 
in  so  far  as  the  rendering  of  the  services  is 
obligatory,  the  possession  of  the  condition  will 
involve  a right  to  the  services  in  question  : a 
sort  of  property,  of  which  those  services  are  the 
subject-matter  : in  this  case,  for  example,  are 
the  correlative  conditions  above-mentioned  : in 
so  far  as  the  rendering  of  the  serrifcs  to  which 
the  occupation  owes  its  value  is  not  obligatory, 
the  value  of  it  consists  mostly  of  a sort  of 
chance  for  obtaining  free  services,  in  exchange 
for  other  free  services ; in  this  case  arc  the 
various  occupations  exercised  by  workmen  and 
traders  of  all  classes. 

In  this  process,  Sir,  if  your  patience  has 
been  persevering  enough  to  carry  you  through 
with  it,  you  have  seen  logic  emjiloyed  in  clas- 
sif  cation,  and  thereby  in  theory : in  payment 
for  this  labour,  you  will  now,  I hope,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  some  good  effects  pro- 
ducible from  it  in  practice. 

In  so  far  as,  in  a system  of  penal  law,  the 
denominations  thus  employed,  afford,  as  above, 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  mischief  in  con- 


sideration of  which,  the  acts  in  question  have 
been  placed  upon  the  list  of  punishable  offences; 
— of  the  nature  of  the  mischief,and  consequently 
of  the  existence  of  mischief  in  that  shape, — in 
so  far  as  this  indication  is  afforded,  every  de- 
nomination, by  which  no  such  indication  is  af- 
forded, will  mismatch  with  them,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  acts  which  it  denominates,  present 
a sort  of  presumptive  proof,  of  want  of  title  to 
be  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  rest.  In 
such  a method,  every  such  instructive  deno- 
mination stands  therefore  as  a sort  of  security 
against  the  admission  of  any  group  of  acts,  in 
which  no  determinately  mrechievous  character 
can  be  found. 

Take  away  the  security,  give  admittance  to 
acts,  by  the  denominations  of  which,  no  such 
indication  is  afforded, — put  aside  the  only  na- 
tural and  rational  method, — then  comes  in  as 
above — then  comes  in,  as  of  course — .some  un- 
natural, irrational,  and  arbitrary  one.  Then 
come  in,  at  every  turn,— as  sinister  interest, 
or  interest-begotten  prejudice  dictates, — acts 
w'hich,  not  being  productive  of  mischief  to  any 
such  amount,  that  the  mischief  of  the  least 
punishment,  by  which  any  diminution  could  be 
produced  in  it,  would  not  be  still  greater, — or 
even  not  being  productive  of  mischief  to  any 
amount  at  all, — afford  no  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  application  of  punishment.  For  the 
designation  of  these  same  innoxious  acts, — 
since,  by  the  supposition,  no  apt  word,  expres- 
sive of  mischief  in  any  shape,  as  being  produced 
by  them  is  to  be  found, — the  words  employed 
are  such  as  are  designative  of  this  or  that 
vague  generality  to  which  every  man  feels 
himself  at  liberty  to  attach  whatever  interpre- 
tation best  suits  his  views : every  man,  and  in 
particular  every  man  who  has  it  in  his  power, 
to  give  to  his  own  interpretation  the  desired 
effect.  Of  these  convenient  generalities.  Sir, 
would  you  see  an  example  ? Examples  more 
than  one — examples  sufficient  for  illustration 
— may  be  seen  in  the  system  of  classification 
and  designation  employed  by  the  Committee. 
Witness  Title  I.  Offences  against  political  or- 
der: Title  III.  Offences  against  order.* 

Title  VII.  Offences  against  buonas  costumbres, 
which,  I presume,  is  a translation  given  to  the 
Latin  phrase  bonos  mores;  and  which,  I infer 
from  the  u.«e  thus  made  of  it,  is  in  Spain  become 
familiar  to  unlearned  ears.  In  English,  good 
customs — the  literal  translation  of  the  Spanish 
words  taken  in  their  separate  sense,  would  not 
serve  : — offences  against  good  customs — would 
not  pass  : still  less  would  good  manners — an- 
other of  the  literal  translations  of  the  two 
Latin  words;  In  a boarding  school,  yes;  but, 
in  a penal  Code,  offences  against //ood  manners 
would  not  pass.  To  an  English  ear,  by  nei- 
ther of  these  phrases  would  a sufficiently  plausi- 
ble pretence  be  afforded  for  penal  xisitaiion: 
— to  use  a recently  invented,  religiously  and 
hypocritically  cruel,  rhetorical  phrase. 

Accordingly,  when,  for  the  affording,  by  po- 
litical power,  a gratification  to  this  or  that 
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personal  or  individual  antipathy,  a formulary 
is  wanted,  the  Latin  phrase— iowos  mores,  by 
which  the  obnoxious  act  is  enveloped  in  a cloud 
of  convenient  mystery,— offers  a formulary,  the 
suitableness  of  which  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience. , 

As  to  the  phrase  offences  against  good  cus- 
toms, it  carries  upon  the  face  of  it  an  objection 
against  itself.  Because  A and  B chose  to  do 
a thing,  why  lay  hold  on  C who  does  not  chose 
to  do  it,  and  punish  him  for  not  doing  it? 
And  so  in  case  of  omission  or  forbearance. 
What  ground  can  the  mere  exercise  of  liberty 
by  one  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  afford,  for 
imposing  obligation  on  any  other? 

Of  this,  and  of  every  other  objection,  but 
that  of  meaning  nothing,  and  thence  anything, 
— anything  which  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of 
tyranny  to  make  it  mean,  the  word  order  stands 
altogether  clear.  AIIoav  to  the  legislator  the 
unlimited  use  and  application  of  but  this  one 
word,  nothing  more  is  wanted  to  fit  him  out 
in  the  completest  manner  in  the  character  of 
a despot,  and  that  despot  a tyrannical  one. 
The  acts  which  draw  down  upon  innocent  men 
the  vengeance  of  the  most  atrocious  tyrants 
upon  record,  can  there  have  been  any  one  of 
them  that  was  not  an  offence  against  order  1 
against  the  order,  established  by  the  tyrant  by 
whom  the  man  was  punished  for  them?  Tibe- 
rius, Nero,  Domitiaii,  Commodus,  Caracalla, 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth of  France,  Philip  the  Second  of  your 
own  country  and  Belgium — Philip  the  Second, 
not  to  come  dowu  any  lower — in  the  word 
order,  had  not  they,  for  punishing  every  one 
of  those  whom  it  was  their  pleasure  to  punish, 
as  good  a warrant,  as  gentlemen  have  given 
themselves  by  the  use  made  of  this  word  in 
their  Code  ? 

By  the  word  good,  when  prefixed,  as  it  some- 
times is,  to  the  word  order,  intimation  of  some- 
thing like  a reference  to  public  opinion  seems 
conveyed.  But,  not  even  this  little  softening 
would  gentlemen  vouchsafe  to  apply  to  the 
despotism  it  proclaims. 

Let  me  not.  Sir,  be  misconceived.  What  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  is — that  among  the  acts,  to 
which  a title  is  given  by  them  with  the  word 
order  in  it,  there  are  not  any  to  which  it  is  fit 
that  the  character  of  punishable  offences  should 
be  given ; on  the  contrary,  there  are  perhaps 
not  many,  to  which,  if  it  depended  upon  me, 
I myself  should  not  give  that  character.  All 
I mean  to  say  is — that  if  an  act’s  being  an 
offence  against  order  is  admitted  as  a sufficient 
warrant  for  placing  it  on  the  list  of  punishable 
acts,  the  consequence  will  be — that,  along  with 
acts  affording  a fit  demand  for  punishment, 
others  that  afford  no  such  demand  maj’  in  any 
number  be  slipt  into  the  list  with  little  difficulty. 

By  a natural  and  rational  method  as  above 
described,  not  only  is  a bar  opposed  to  acts 
that  are  not  mischievous,  but  so  likewise  is  a 
Idiread  afforded  for  the  investigation  and  find- 
ing out  of  such  as  are. 


In  a method,  thus  formed  by  the  application 
which,  on  each  occasion,  is  made,  of  one  :ind 
the  same  simple  principle, — in  every  such  me- 
thod, by  the  relation  which  every  oifence  bears 
to  every  other  and  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  of- 
fences, you  are  no  less  naturally  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  undue  omissions,  than  to  that  of  undue 
insertions.  In  a catalogue  of  offences,  in  the 
formation  of  which  no  such  instrument  of  in- 
dication has  been  employed,  there  may  be  gaps 
to  any  amount  unfilled  : to  any  extent,  modi- 
fications, of  maleficence,  to  which  no  penal  bar 
has  been  opposed : deficiences  ever  so  nume- 
rous and  so  extensive,  and  yet  no  indication 
of  them  afforded. 

And  as  it  is  in  regard  to  offences  themselves, 
so  is  it  in  regard  to  other  extensive  objects, 
for  the  application  of  which  a demand  is 
created  by  the  catalogue  of  offences.  Witness 
causes  of  satisfaction  for  injury,  causes  of  jus- 
tification, aggravation,  extenuation:  causes  fur 
pardon,  total  and  partial,  formal  and  virtual. 

Thus,  not  only  in  a direct  way,  by  the  ap- 
plication made  of  it  to  each  particular  case, 
but  in  an  additional  w.ay  by  means  of  the  me- 
thod to  which  it  gives  birth,  does  the  principle 
of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  gi-eatest  num- 
ber, cover  the  whole  field  of  legislation  with 
its  salutary  infiuence.  By  a method  deduced 
from  this  principle,  a bar  is  in  every  part  op- 
posed to  tiie  introduction  of  arbitrary  arrange- 
ments in  any  shape,  a thread  afforded  for  the 
investigation  and  introduction  of  suitable  ones, 
and  in  every  part  information  given  of  the  de- 
sign pursued  throughout  the  whole,  and  of  the 
relation  which  each  part  bears  to  every  other. 
By  no  mode  of  arrangement,  not  deduced  from 
that  all-vivifying  and  all-directing  principle, 
can  any  such  satisfaction  be  afforded.  In  every 
part,  you  see  groups  of  offences,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  which  no  reason  is  visible : in  the  whole, 
you  see  a receptacle,  into  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  them  this  disastrous  effect, acts 
of  any  description — acts  the  most  purely  inno- 
cent-— may  with  equal  propriety,  for  anything 
that  appears,  be  inserted. 

No,  Sir;  without  a good  method  for  your 
penal  Code,  no  good  penal  Code  can  you  have  : 
without  a rationale,  deduced  from  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  your  Constitutional  Code 
— greatest  happiness  of  greatest  number, — no 
good  method  can  you  have. 

Gentlemen  saw  before  them  a method,  of 
which  the  principle  of  the  greatest  happine.ss 
of  the  greatest  number — the  polar  star  of  your 
and  their  Constitutional  Code — was  the  object 
of  actual  and  perpetual  observation.  Why 
would  not  they  employ  it  ? The  answer  is  ob- 
vious, and  but  too  uncontrovertible : Because 
it  would  not  suit  their  purposes. 

4.  Example  fourth  and  last.  All  Spaniards 
put  under  mai’tial  law. 

In  the  Preliminary  Discourse,  (p.  xviii.) 
“ th  ejurisdiction  of  the  military  courts  con- 
tinues,” they  say,  “ on  their  plan,  confined  to 
military  offences that  is  to  say  (so  they  add 
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by  way  of  explanation)  “ to  infraction  and 
transgression  of  military  discipline  and  orde- 
naiiza,”  in  English,  order  or  ordinances,  I can- 
not absolutely  take  upon  me  to  say  which. 
For  a promise,  satisfactory  enough  this  pro- 
mise. But  how  is  it  performed?  Answer.  By 
placing  the  civil  authorities  in  subordination 
to  the  military  : and  in  particular,  by  making 
military  men,  in  so  for  as  it  shall  please  them 
to  come  into  conflict  with  non-military  men, 
judges  in  their  own  cause. 

There,  Sir,  you  see  the  position.  Now  for 
proof. 

Turning  to  Preliminary  Title,  Chapter  xiii. 
Articles  lfl7,  Iflb,  I find  as  follows — 

“ Reserved  equally  {igualmente)  for  the  mi- 
litary authority  and  jurisdiction,  in  quality  of 
military  oifences,  are  the  following  : — ” 

“ Firstly:  acts  of  disrespect  {tos  desacatos) 
or  violence,  committed  by  ani/  person  whatso- 
ever, against  military  men  who  are  found” 
(7«c  se  hqJlcn)  (meaning  it  is  hoped  only  at 
the  time  of  their  being  oocupied)  “ in  an  armed 
.state  in  military  service.”  Without  this  limi- 
tation in  point  of  time — a limitation  which, 
under  this  wording,  a judge  may  apply  or  not 
apply  as  he  feels  disposed — any  person  what- 
soever may  be  punished  in  a military  manner 
by  a military  man  for  any  act  deemed  by  him 
an  act  of  disrespect  towards  a military  man. 

“ Secondly:  those”  (offences)  “which  are 
committed  in  like  manner”  {tanibien)  “by  any 
person  whatsoever,  cither  within  the  quarters, 
riding-schools,  magazines,  and  other  military 
edifices,  or  to  the  damage  of  any  effects  which 
are  therein  kept.” 

“ Thirdly : acts  committed  by  any  person 
whatsoever  in  aid  of  a foreign  enemy.” 

By  this  third  clause,  compared  with  Title  ii. 
Chapter  i.  articles  from  252  to  2C1,  a fair  spar- 
ring match  might  seem  to  be  set  on  foot,  be- 
tween judicatories  military  and  civil,  on  this 
jiart  of  the  field.  But,  as  the  hands  of  the 
civilians  (it  has  been  or  will  be  seen)  are  tied 
behind  them,  no  mutual  bruises  need  be  ap- 
prehended. 

Now,  then,  Sir— on  any  account  whatever, 
— by  behaviour  ever  so  bad,  or  by  behaviour 
ever  so  meritorious, — suppose  a non-military 
man  to  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious,  to  a 
man,  or  to  a certain  body  of  men,  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  Under  the  second  clause,  if  by 
any  mcan.s  they  can  contrive  to  get  him,  at  any 
time,  within  their  “ quarters,”  (whatever  may 
be  their  “ quarters,”)  or  when  they  are  upon  a 
march,  or  in  short  upon  duty,  anywhere, — what 
i.s  the  injury  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  in 
virtue  of  this  article,  to  inflict  on  him,  and 
without  po.ssibility  of  redress? — ^But  no:  they 
need  not  be  at  any  such  trouble.  Let  him  be 
where  he  will,  they  have  but  to  pick  a quar- 
rel with  him — to  bestow  on  him  any  such 
treatment,  as  may  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
from  him  words  of  a,  “ disrespectful”  nature, 
he  is  thereby  placed  at  their  disposal. 

A judge  upon  the  bench — suppose  an  occa- 
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sion  to  present  itself,  in  which  it  may  appear 
to  him  matter  of  duty,  to  express,  in  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  any  man  of  the  military  or- 
der, any  such  sentiment  of  disapprobation  as 
a judicatory  composed  of  men  of  that  same 
order  shall  be  pleased  to  regard  as  being  ex- 
pressive of  disrespect:  this  judge,  if  he  be  a 
person  (persona) — this  judge — though  he  be  of 
the  highest  order  of  judges,  nay  the  minister 
of  justice  himself, — is  he  not.  Sir,  by  this  arti- 
cle, placed  no  less  absolutely  at  their  mercy 
than  the  meanest  citizen  ? 

In  all  these  several  cases,  not  only  is  the 
judicatory  to  be  military  ; the  punishment  is 
to  be  so  likewise.  The  association  is  formed 
by  igualmente: — one  of  the  instruments  of  eu- 
fonglcment,  which  the  genius  of  confusion, 
under  the  guise  of  the  genius  of  eloquence,  has 
contrived  to  put  into  gentlemen’s  bauds. 

By  this  instrument  it  is — by  their  igualmente 
—lodged  as  it  is  in  article  188— by  this  it  is 
that,  ere  we  can  obtain  an  adequate  compre- 
hension of  what  is  done  by  this  same  article 
188,  we  are  made  to  go  back  to  article  187: 
in  which  article  the  first  word  1 see  is  a tam- 
hien,  by  which  I am  sent  further  back  to  the 
two  first  articles  of  the  same  13th  chapter, 
namely,  articles  185  and  186;  which  same 
article  186  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject, 
being  confined  to  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
ecclesiastical  offences:  for  this  same  article  185, 
conceived  as  it  is  in  general  terms,  seems  to  be 
inserted  by  way  of  oniament,  the  general  terms 
not  adding,  as  far  as  1 can  perceive,  anything 
to  the  mass  of  the  more  particular  arrange- 
ments which  follow  it. 

Of  the  words  which  the  also — Tambien  (or 
in  like  manner)  in  article  187,  serve  to  intro- 
duce,— the  following,  in  so  for  as  my  interpreta- 
tion of  them  is  correct,  is  a translation  as  literal 
as  possible.  “Reserved  to  the  military  authority 
and  jurisdiction  is  the  cognizance  and  chastise- 
ment  (c«sfi_i/o)  of  the  offences  (delitos,  culpas  y 
faltas)*  wiiich,  “contrary  to  their  discipline 


* To  these  words,  meant  all  of  them  to  designate 
so  many  species  of  the  genus  ojfince, — to  these 
words,  to  give  the  equiv.alent  in  English  words,  is 
not  possible.  The  intention  of  them  seems  to  be, 
to  designate  three  degrees  of  criminality  : in  gene- 
lal,  the  highest  standing  tirst.  But  tliis  distinction 
has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  nature  of  the  offence  : 
it  takes  that  offence  for  the  greatest,  to  which  it 
has  been  the  pleasure  ol  the  desjiot  to  attach  tho 
gre.atest  punishment.  This  was  the  distinction 
established  by  Napoleon.  In  the  climax  establish- 
ed in  his  penal  Code,  you  have  c<>niraccntion,delit, 
crime.  Of  this  order,  that  which  is  here  in  view 
in  ) our  pro])osed  Spanish  Code  seems  to  be  tho 
reveifc.  By  the  word  culpas,  I was  led  to  su.«pect 
the  distinction  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Koinun  law.  But,  though  the  ideas  seem  so  to  bo 
in  both  in.'tances,  in  one  of  them  the  word\s  not. 
The  word  culpas  corresponds  indeed  to  the  Roman 
culpa:  but  the  word  delitos  does  not  corrcsj)ond 
to  the  Roman  dolus:  which  word— (a  word  that, 
considering  its  meaning  in  the  ordinary  language, 
namely  deceit,  was  miserably  ill-chosen  by  tho 
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respectively,  military  persons  commit.”  In  the 
word  cd$ti(jo,  may  be  seen  the  demand  created 
for  the  reference  thus  made  from  the  188th  to 
this  same  187th  article:  for,  thus  it  appears, 
that,  by  this  word  as  inserted  in  187,  and,  by 
the  word  igualmente  in  article  188  applied  to 
and  ingrafted  upon  this  same  article  188, — not 
only  is  the  judicatory,  by  wliich  persons  not 
military  are  in  these  cases  to  be  tried,  appointed 
to  be  a military  judicatory,  but,  as  I set  out 
with  saying,  the  punishments  which  they  are  to 
suffer,  are  appointed  to  be  militarypunisliinents. 

Note  that,  by  being  thus  subjected  to  the  mili- 
tary authority  as  exercised  by  courts  martial, 
the  civil  Judges  of  all  classes  are  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  monarch.  For,  in 
the  Constitutional  Code,  by  article  171,  number 
the  8th,  to  the  monarch  it  belongs  to  command 
the  army  and  navy,  and  to  appoint  the  generals 
and  admirals  : under  Avhich  provision  must  be 
understood  to  be  comprehended,  (though  for- 
gotten to  be  expressed,)  the  removal  of  them, 
or  else  I do  not  understand  how  the  command 
given  to  him  over  them  can  be  exercised : — if 
not  removeable,  a commander  in  chief,  when 
once  appointed,  will  be  absolute. 

For  this  subjection  of  the  civil  judicatories 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  King — for  this 
subjection,  thus  established  in  an  indirect  way, 
through  the  medium  of  his  necessarily  arbi- 
trary authority  over  the  military  judicatories, 
the  constitution  and  the  people  would  not,  it  is 
true,  be  much  the  worse,  if  those  same  civil 
authorities  were,  in  a direct  way,  in  a state  of 
equally  effectual  subjection  to  that  same  power. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  For,  by  that  same 
article  171,  number  4th,  it  is  not  by  the  king 
alone  that  the  magistrates  {Magistrados  in- 


lawyer tribe)  so  far  as  in  their  language  it  means 
anything,  means  crimmal  consciousness,  their  ctdpa 
meaning  temerity  pure  from  criminal  consciousness: 
a distinction  piteously  ill-adapted  to  the  denoting 
of  different  classes  of  misdeeds,  it  being  applicable 
alike  to  .all  classes.  In  gentlemen’s  proposed  Code, 
the  first  chapter,  consisting  of  one  article,  has  for 
its  title,  De  los  de/ilos  y culpas:  neither  in  the 
title,  nor  in  the  body  of  the  .article,  is  there  any 
such  word  as  faltas : Of  delito  a definition  is  given, 
•whereby  the  conception,  so  far  as  discernible,  ap- 
pears to  correspond  with  that  of  criminal  conscious- 
ness: and  in  like  manner  with  fcweWiy.  To 
these  definitions,  such  .as  they  are,  no  reference  is 
made  either  in  the  articles  here  in  question,  namely, 
IB.'i,  186,  187,  188,  or  in  any  other  of  the  articles 
in  which  the  words  are  employed : — words  to  which 
meanings  are  attributed,  so  different  from  any  that 
any  man  can  have  found  attached  to  them  in  ordi- 
n.ary  discourse.  In  relation  to  the  first  article,  the 
supposition  thus  proceeded  upon,  is — that  every 
man  carries  it  at  all  times  in  his  head.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  five  honourable  draughtsmen  them- 
selves, or  any  one  of  them,  can  it.  Sir,  have  been 
a true  one  ? 

In  articles  189,  190,  being  the  remaining  ones 
of  this  chapter,  I find  not  only  the  word  /alias 
dropt,  but  also  the  word  culpas.  Was  this  by  de- 
sign, or  by  inadvertence? 


eluding  I suppose  judges)  of  all  the  civil  .and 
criminal  tribunals  are  to  be  nominated,  but  by 
the  king  at  the  presentation  of  the  council  of 
State,  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
which,  by  articles  233,  234,  he  has  no  other 
share  than  the  choice  of  the  number  in  ques- 
tion out  of  thrice  the  number  presented  to  him 
by  the  Cortes.  Thus  as  to  appointment : and 
as  to  removal,  “magistrates  and  judges”  (says 
article  2b'2,  judges  being  now  inserted — for  thus 
are  your  immutable  laws  drawn  up)  “ magis- 
trates and  judges  cannot  be  deprived  of  their 
situations,  without  cause  legally  proved,  and 
stated  in  their  sentence  : nor  suspended,  unless 
in  consequence  of  accusation  leg.ally  instituted.” 

Whether,  for  words  deemed  wanting  in  re- 
spect applied  to  a soldier,  a court  martial  shall 
be  pleased  to  flog  or  beat  the  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  erected  under  Article 
259  of  the  Constitutional  Code,  or  content 
themselves  with  imprisoning  them, — regard  for 
the  constitution  will,  I make  no  doubt,  suffice 
for  preventing  the  military  Judge  from  signing, 
either  a sentence  of  forfeiture,  or  so  much  as 
an  order  of  suspension  in  their  case.  But,  by 
any  such  regard  for  the  constitution,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me,  how  the  mischief,  if  any,  from 
the  subjection  of  the  civil  judicial  authorities 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  monarch, — through 
the  medium  of  his  courts-martial,  as  above, — • 
will  be  very  materially  diminished. 

Was  it  by  design.  Sir,  was  it  by  inadver- 
tence, that  the  sort  of  arrangement  you  have 
seen,  was  proposed  by  gentlemen  for  your 
adoption  ? In  either  case,  what  say  yo%i  to  it  ? 
In  either  case,  at  the  elections  before  the  next 
Cortes  but  one,  what  will  their  constituents 
say  to  it  ? 

Nothing  of  professional  or  other  prejudice — 
nothing  of  exaggeration.  Sir, — need  you  fear  in 
me.  Knowing  something  of  your  non-military 
judicatories  in  so  far  as  they  are  upon  the 
Roman  models — knowing  something  of  these 
and  next  to  nothing  of  your  military  ones, — • 
for  the  present,  and  until  your  judicial  estab- 
lishment, and  system  of  judicial  procedure, 
have  been  put  upon  a footing  very  different 
from  that  in  ■which  I uiiderst.and  them  to  stand 
at  pre.sent, — supposing  professional  sympathies 
and  antipathies  out  of  the  question,  I have  more 
confidence  in  the  military  than  in  the  non- 
military ones.  Why?  Because  the  military 
ones  have  at  any  rate  this  distinguishing  char- 
acter in  their  favour,  so  at  least  I take  for 
granted,  namely,  that  by  delay,  vexation,  and 
factitious  expense,  they  have  nothing  to  gain, 
while  the  non-military  ones  have  everything 
to  gain.  To  real  justice, — not  only  among  us, 
as  far  as  little  less  than  sixty  years  of  pretty 
close  attention  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  but 
among  you,  as  far  as  depends  either  upon  the 
system  of  procedure  or  the  ordinary  disposi- 
tions of  the  judge, — to  real  justice  the  citizen 
has,  I should  expect  to  find,  a better  chance  in 
a military  judicatory,  than  in  the  highest  ordi- 
nary judicatory  that  is  not  military.  If  I have 
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not  been  misinformed,  in  the  ca*e  of  offences 
of  an  insurrectionary  nature,  leaving  or  not 
leaving  the  cognizance  of  them  to  be  shared  by 
the  non-military  judicatories,  you  have,  by  a 
recent  decree,  given  the  cognizance  of  them  to 
judicatories  of  a military  cast : — to  judicatories, 
in  which,  whether  the  judges  be  or  be  not  of 
the  military  profession,  (for  I kuow  not  which 
is  the  case,'  the  mode  of  procedure  is  at  any 
rate  military.  To  me  this  information,  taken 
according  to  such  conception  as  I was  in  a way 
to  form  ill  relation  to  it,  was  I confess  not  unsa- 
tisfactory. Now,  said  I to  myself,  there  seems 
a probability  of  a decision.:  till  now  there  has 
been  no  chance.  Of  this  conception,  right  or 
wrong,  my  observations  on  Judge  Hermosa’s 
panegyric  on  judicial  forms  and  delays,  may 
help  to  show  the  grounds. 

In  the  present  state  of  civil  judicature, — 
even  to  give  to  military  men  the  cognizance  of 
d isputes,  on  whatever  subject,  between  non-mili- 
tary men  and  military  men,  might  for  aught  I 
can  say  be  an  improvement.  But,  so  long  as 
there  are  judicatures  not  military,  to  which 
the  cogaizance  of  causes  of  any  kind  continues 
to  be  intrusted, — to  think  of  intrusting  to  mili- 
tary judicatures  the  cognizance  of  causes  aris- 
ing out  of  disputes  between  non-military  men 
on  the  one  side  and  military  on  the  other,  this 
is  what  I must  leave  to  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  the  construction  put  by  them  upon 
the  Articles  relative  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  if  the  remembrance  of 
it  has  not  dropt  altogether  out  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  sources  of  “controverted  points,” 
this  topic  relative  to  judicatories  of  exception, 
as  you  may  remember,  we  ha  ve  found  reckoned : 
but  no  ground  do  I,  on  this  occasion,  find  for 
any  such  supposition,  as  that  the  question 
whether  the  civil  authority  should  be  subject 
to  the  military,  or  the  military  to  the  civil,  was 
of  the  number  of  these  same  controverted 
points.  Unanimous,  as  far  as  appears,  has  been 
the  opinion,  by  which  the  civil  authority  is 
placed,  as  above,  in  subjection  to  the  military  : 
the  opinion  unanimous,  and  the  propriety  of  it 
too  plainly  manifest  to  stand  in  any  need  of 
support  from  reasons. 

Sir,  this  is  going  even  bej'ond  us.  Even  in 
our  government,  military  as,  under  our  “ best 
of  kings,”  it  is  become,  non-military  men  have 
not  yet  been  delivered  up  to  military  judica- 
tories. A servant  of  the  king  gives  orders  for 
killing  us,  and  we  are  killed : but  should  a 
military  man,  by  whom,  without  provocation 
we  have  been  killed,  be  called  to  account  for 
it,  it  would  bo  in  some  ordinary  and  non-mili- 
tary judicatory  that  the  account  would  be  ren- 
dered, and  to  some  non-military  functionary  or 
functionaries  that  the  giving  him  impunity 
would  be  consigned ; to  the  king’s  attorney- 
general,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
ttoli  prosequi  or  a nolle  prosequi;  to  the  chan- 
cellor with  the  king’s  signature,  by  means  of 
an  express  pardon,  or  (what  is  more  commo- 
cious)  to  the  judge,  by  whom  the  man  is  tried, 
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by  means  of  a virtual  pardon,  manufactured 
out  of  a quibble : — out  of  some  recondite  rule 
of  evidence,  or  other  rule  of  procedure,  which, 
if  it  has  not  yet  been  mado,  can  at  any  time  be 
made  for  the  purpose : just  as  penal  law  to 
any  extent  is,  in  the  name  of  commoti  law,  made, 
every  day,  by  this  or  that  dependent  creature 
of  the  king  in  the  sitiuation  of  judge,  without 
putting  the  legislature  to  the  trouble. 

We  have  priests,  to  order  unarmed  and  un- 
offending men,  with  women  and  children,  to  be 
killed,  and  ministers  with  kings  at  their  backs 
to  reward  them  for  so  doing : we  have  posts, 
by  the  receipt  of  which  men  are  entitled  to 
receive  sinecures  of  thousands  a-year  for  such 
services. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  is  done.  But  what 
with  us  remains  as  yet  to  be  done  is — to  sub- 
ject men  not  military,  for  offences  not  military, 
to  be  tried,  without  any  such  formality  as  that 
of  jury  trial,  by  a court-martial  composed  of 
military  officers.  Yes,  Sir  : as  yet,— though  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  promise  how  long  it 
will  continue  so, — as  yet  for  an  offence  not  mi- 
litary, be  it  what  it  may,— and  be  the  individual 
specially  injured,  if  there  be  one,  who  he  may, 
—-a  military  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  may  be 
tried,  and  is  tried,  by  a judicatory  not  military  : 
no  non-military  man  is,  for  any  offence,  be  it 
what  it  may,  tried  by  a military  judicatory. 

Though  you  must  have  quitted  Paris, — tak- 
ing for  granted  that  you  have  given  dii-ections 
for  the  transmission  of  my  letters, — not  having 
been  forbidden,  I give  them  and  shall  continue 
to  give  them  the  same  direction  as  before. 

One  observation  or  two  more,  before  I quit 
the  subject  of  method  altogether. 

In  different  places  of  the  proposed  Code,  I 
see  a number  of  articles,  encumbered,  each  of 
them,  with  a clause,  by  which,  where  the  of- 
fender is  a public  functionary,  an  ultra  punish- 
ment is  added.  Witness  Articles  202, 20'.’>,  204, 
20G,  207,  213,  214  : and  in  short  such  seems  to 
bo  the  method  pursued  throughout : also  a se- 
parate clause  to  the  like  effect  applying  to  ec- 
clesiastics ; as  if  ail  ecclesiastic,  a.s  such,  were 
not  a public  “ fuiictiunarif.”  But  perhap.s  that 
title  was  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  2Ionks 
or  Sinecurisfs : and,  in  the  approhonsions  in 
which  the  punishmeutsoriginated, foreign  eccle- 
siastics,not  bcneficcd  in  Spain,  would  naturally 
be  included. 

Various  are  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  , 
this  practice  : — by  it,  the  conception  and  me- 
mory, of  individuals  at  large,  is  burlhencd  with 
matter  with  which  they  have  no  concern:  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  receives  a u.sele.s.s  increa.se 
and,  by  a want  of  uniformity  and  correctness 
in  the  mode  of  expression,  imperfections,  too 
various  to  be  here  brought  to  view,  are  liable 
to  be  produced. 

In  another  part  of  this  same  Code,  I sec  a 
compartment,  by  the  con.si.stent  and  compre- 
hensive use  of  which  the  inconvenience  might 
at  any  rate  have  been  Ic.ssened.  I mean — in 
Part  1,  Title  vi.,  containing,  in  12  chapters,  .Ir- 
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tides  76,  namely, from  493  to  528.  It  is  headed 

« Of  Offences  of  Public  Functionaries  in  the 

exercise  of  their  dutiesP  Offences,  namely,  de- 
Vitos y culpas  : faltas  being,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  the  one  above  noticed,  omitted.  Here  then  is 
a place, into  which  the  matter  relative  to  public 
functionaries,  as  above,  should  naturally  have 
had  admission;  at  any  rate, supposing  the  words 
“ in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,"  omitted : as  they 
might  have  been  without  inconvenience.  Un- 
happily,  there  is  no  reference  from  either  of 
these  places  to  the  other  : the  consequence  is — 
that, — ere  he  can  be  assured  of  his  having 
information  of  the  whole  of  the  burthen,  for 
ignorance  of  which,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  be  punished,  in  many  perhaps  most  in- 
stances by  loss  of  office, — a public  functionary 
must  have  hunted  through  the  whole  Code. 

By  the  title  thus  given  to  that  division  of  the 
Code,  is  not  a presumption.  Sir,  afforded,  that, 
by  the  matter  of  it,  information,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  was  meant  to  be  given,  to  all  the  se- 
veral individuals  so  denominated,  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  obligations  respectively  imposed 
upon  them  1 For,  unless  it  be  in  proportion  as 
such  information  is  possessed,  how  is  it  that,  by 
the  community  at  large,  the  benefit,  expected 
from  the  fulfilment  of  these  same  obligations, 
can  be  received  ? the  afflictive  punishments,  ap- 
pointed in  proportion  to  non-fulfilment,  be 
avoided  1 

But,  if  so,  how  happens  it,  that  no  reference 
is  there  made,  to  so  many  other  articles,  in 
which  other  obligations  not  less  serious  are  im- 
posed upon  the  same  persons?  Thus  faint  are 
the  traces,  which  in  that  part  the  proposed  penal 
Code  affords,  of  any  regard  for  the  two  char- 
acteristic and  fundamental  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Code. 

To  confront  with  the  method  thus  exempli- 
fied,— allow  me,  Sir,  to  submit  to  you  the  two 
short  rules,by  which  the  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  has  been  go- 
verned,— in  a Code,  in  the  penning  of  which, 
that  all-illuminating  principle  has  never  been 
for  a moment  out  of  sight. 

Rule  1.  Make  known  to  every  man  what  be- 
longs to  him. 

Rule  2.  Burthen  no  man  with  anything  that 
does  not  belong  to  him. 

Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you.  Sir,  to  see 
them  both  in  a nutshell  ? Behold  them  then  in 
a Latin  one.  Rule  1,  Suum  cuique : Rule  2, 
non  suum  nulli. 

1.  Make  known  to  every  man  what  it  belongs 
to  him  to  know.  Functionary  or  non-function- 
ary, no  more  would  I think  of  making  a man 
suffer,  for  non-observance  of  an  article  of  law, 
unless  it  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  having 
first  been  cleared  of  all  matter  in  which  he  had 
no  concern,  than  I would  think  of  punishing  a 
child,  for  the  not  having  performed  a lesson 
that  liad  never  been  set  him.  “ No  more,”  did 
I say  ? I should  have  said — much  less.  Think, 
Sir,  of  the  difference  as  to  the  penal  conse- 
quences ! 


A few  observations, — showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  all-embracing  application  capable  of 
being  made  of  those  two  short  rules,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  aspect  borne  towards  them  by 
this  work  of  your  illustrious  colleagues, — I 
know  not,  Sir,  how  to  forbear  troubling  you 
with. 

Be  the  Code  what  it  may,  if,  of  the  class  to 
which  the  individual  in  question  belongs  men- 
tion is  made,  he  is  in  point  of  interest  either 
concerned  or  not  concerned  in  it;  if  concerned, 
he  is  so  either  in  quality  of  party  burthened, 
or  in  quality  of  party  faroured,  or  in  both 
qualities. 

Taking  into  mind  the  entire  mass  of  the  mat- 
ter of  law, including  not  only  that  portion  which 
at  the  time  in  question  happens  to  be  actually 
in  existence,  but  also  whatsoever  other  matter 
there  be,  a demand  for  which  may  eventually 
come  to  be  found  to  have  place, — in  a word, 
taking  into  mind  the  whole  body  of  the  law  ac- 
tual and  desirable  together,- — let  a man  consider 
it  with  reference  to  the  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  persons  affected  in  point  of  interest 
by  the  several  distinguishable  parts  of  it,  he 
will  find  it,  according  to  a principle  of  division, 
at  once  natural  and  all-comprehensive,  divisible 
into  the  yeneral  CWfc,  and  the  system  or  assem- 
blage of  particular  Codes. 

In  the  general  Code, — saving  a few  excep- 
tions, which  on  inspection  will  be  obvious  to 
every  eye, — the  two  opposite  and  correlative 
situations  of  party  benefited  and  party  bur- 
thened will  be  seen  to  belong  alike  to  every 
member  of  the  community;  in  so  far  as  protec- 
tion is  afforded  him  from  mischief  at  large,  and 
in  particular  from  whatever  mischief  he  stands 
exposed  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  mischiev- 
ous acts  on  the  part  of  other  men,  the  situation 
a man  occupies  is  that  of  party  benefited  : in 
so  far  as  coercion,  whether  in  the  shape  of  re- 
straint or  constraint,  is  imposed  upon  him, — • 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from 
being  an  instrument  of  mischief,  or  causing  him 
to  be  an  instrument  of  good,  to  otber  men, — or 
for  any  other  purposes,  all  manner  of  bad  pur- 
poses included, — the  situation  .he  occupies  is 
that  of  party  burthened.  To  the  extent  there- 
foreof  the  whole  fieldof  thegeneral  Code,every 
man  has  this  double  interest  in  being  acquainted 
with  the  matter  of  it  : this  double  cause,  for 
wishing  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  In  any  p:ir- 
ticular  part  of  it,  accoi’ding  to  circumstances, 
it  may  be  in  the  one  or  the  other  capacity,  that 
the  interest  he  thus  has  in  being  acquainted 
with  it  is  greatest. 

In  the  system  of  particular  Codes,  may  be 
seen  that  one  of  the  two  great  masses,  which  in 
this  respect  presents  the  greatest  differences. 

Persons  taxed,  &c.,  public  functionaries,  and 
parties  to  contracts — by  these  denominations  are 
brought  to  view  the  three  most  extensive  classes 
of  persons,  who,  in  the  situation  of  parties  spe- 
cially burthened,  have  respectively  an  interest 
in  the  matter  of  this  or  tluqt  Code  belonging  to 
the  system  of  particular  Codes. 
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I.  Persons  taxed,  &c.  By  this  I mean  the 
persons  of  various  classes,  that  of  public  func- 
tionaries not  excepted,  on  whom,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large,  or  of  this  or  that 
portion  of  it,  the  obligation  of  rendering  scrrice, 
in  the  shape  of  payment  of  monetj,  or  any  other 
shape,  is  imposed. 

In  the  particular  Codes,  by  which  taxes  are 
imposed,  for  the  use  of  the  community  at  large, 
the  several  persons  on  whom  respectively  the 
contribution  in  its  several  shapes  is  imposed — 
these,  commonly  with  the  addition  of  others, 
to  whom,  on  each  several  occasion,  it  happens 
to  be  in  some  way  or  other  respectively  con- 
nected with  them, — are  the  parties  thus  spe- 
cially burthened : the  party  benefited  being,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  community  at  large.  Wliere, 
instead  of  the  community  at  large,  the  party 
benefited  is  either  a particular  class,  or  a par- 
ticular individual, — his  description  receives  the 
clmnges  thus  indicated. 

To  impose  a tax,  &c.,  is  to  impose  the  obli- 
gation of  rendering  to  a party  of  this  or  that 
description  as  above,  service  in  this  or  that 
shape  ; and  of  service,  the  simplest  and  most 
comprehensive  shape  is  that  which  consists  in 
the  transfer  of  money. 

In  this  one  group  will  be  comprehended,  it 
is  evident,  a numerous  and  ever  variable  mul- 
titude of  particular  Codes,  in  each  of  which,  in 
the  character  of  party  burthened,  a class  more 
or  less  numerous  of  individuals  will  find  itself 
interested  : and,  in  the  instance  of  each  indi- 
vidual, there  will  be  an  assemblage  of  Codes, 
more  or  less  numerous,  and  ever  variable,  in 
which  he  will  find  himself  to  have  an  interest. 

II.  Public  Functionaries.  In  a particular 
Code,  in  which  anything  is  ordained  that  bears 
upon  the  situation  of  a public  functionary,  or  a 
class  of  public  functionaries,as  such, — the  func- 
tionary, in  respect  of  any  obligations  imposed 
upon  him,  is  the  party  specially  buHhened : if, 
in  return  for  the  services  expected  athis  hands, 
the  matter  of  reward  in  any  shape  is  placed 
within  his  reach,  he  is  in  so  far  a party  spe- 
cially favoured.  If,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  any 
obligation  imposed  upon  him,  or  in  a word  any 
service  expected  at  his  hands,  poivcr  in  any 
shape  is  conferred  on  him, — he  is,  in  that  char- 
acter also,  a party  specially  favoured.  In  re- 
spect of  the  reward,  he  may  be  said  to  be  not 
only  specially/aroHrrrf,  but  moreover  specially 
benefited : not  so  in  the  case  of  the  power,  if 
considered  as  charged  with  the  obligation,  and 
not  accompanied  with  the  reward.  But  note, 
that  in  many  shapes,  in  many  eyes,  the  power, 
though  not  accompanied  with  any  distinct  re- 
ward, and  notwithstanding  every  obligation  it 
is  cliarged  with,  has  the  effect  of  reward. 

Unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a monarchy, — 
concomitant  to  power  in  every  shape,  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  obligation  in  the  correspondent 
sb.ape — obligation  to  direct  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  the  rendering  of  the  services,  by 
which  the  function  is  characterized. 

III.  Persons  engaged  in  contracts.  In  the 


case  of  a contract,  the  same  person  has  place 
in  the  two  opposite  and  correspondent  charac- 
ters : namely,  that  of  party  benefited  as  well 
as  favoured,  and  that  of  party  burthened.  In 
the  benefit  expected  from  it,  each  party  secs 
the  inducement,  by  which  he  was  led  to  tako 
upon  himself  the  burthen : and,  unless  in  his 
eyes  the  benefit  from  the  transaction  had  at 
the  time  been  greater  than  the  burthen,  he 
would  not  have  engaged  in  it. 

Of  the  several  conditions  in  life,  the  two 
most  important  and  most  extensively  entered 
into — namely,  that  of  husband  and  n-ife,  and 
that  of  master  and  servant,  are  respectively 
the  result  of  a correspondent  contract.  In  the 
case  of  father  and  child,  the  two  opposite  and 
correspondent  conditions, — though  not  consti- 
tuted by  a contract,  to  which  the  persons  so 
related  were  both  of  them  parties, — derive 
their  existence  from  contract,  namely  that  to 
w’hich  the  two  parents  were  parties,  and  in 
which  the  child  was  eventually  among  the 
subject-matters  of  it. 

That  on  the  one  hand  the  burthen  upon  the  con- 
ception and  the  memory,  on  the  other  hand  the 
burthen  upon  the  purse,  may  be  as  endurable  as 
possible,  in  the  giving  expression  to  this  matter 
of  the  body  of  the  law,  repetition  will  of  course 
be  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If — in 
every  particular  Code  headed  by  the  name  of 
the  class  it  belongs  to,  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  matter  in  respect  of  which  a man  belong- 
ing to  that  class  is  party  benefited,  but  the 
whole  of  the  matter  in  which  he  is  party 
burthened,  were  inserted  at  length, — no  small 
portion  would  thus  be  to  be  printed  twice  over: 
and  the  burthen,  as  well  upon  tlie  purse  as 
upon  the  conception  and  the  memory,  would, 
in  a proportion  more  or  less  considerable,  be 
increased.  In  the  instance  of  every  particular 
class  of  persons,— in  the  Code,  the  matter  of 
which  belongs  to  that  class,  and  on  that  ac- 
count w'ill  require  to  be  denominated  from  it, 
—in  respect  of  some  part  of  that  matter,  the 
individuals  belonging  to  that  class  will  bo 
parties  specially  benefited,  or  at  any  rate  par- 
ties specially  fa  voured ; in  respect  of  other 
parts,  parties  bound.  In  w'hiclicvcr  of  the  two 
characters  a person  is  concerned,  it  is  alike 
requisite,  that  information  of  the  concern  he 
has  in  it  .should  be  in  his  hand.  In  tlic  Code 
denominated  from  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs, all  such  information  must  accordingly 
iu  some  .shape  or  other  be  contained  : but,  in 
that  same  Code,  what  part  .shall  be  inserted 
at  length,  what  part  no  otherwise  than  by  re- 
ference to  the  Code  or  Codc.s,  denominated 
from  this  or  that  other  class  concemed  in  that 
same  matter  in  a manner  which  is  correspon- 
dent and  opposite, — will  de.pend  upon  parti- 
cular convenience,  as  indicated  by  particular 
circumstances.  Note  on  this  occasion,  that  by 
one  and  the  same  group  of  legislative  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  man  of  but  one  class  is  a 
party  burthened,  men  of  divers  other  cla-^ses 
may  be  partiei  benefited  : and  so  tiee  versa. 
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In  the  case  of  a member  of  the  judicial  cs- 
tahlishment,  may  he  seen  that  of  a public  func- 
tionary, who,  together  with  the  power,  being 
charged  with  the  obligation  of  contributing, 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  juris- 
diction, to  the  giving  execution  and  effect  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  law,  or  to  this  or  that 
part  of  it,  is  therefore, — not  only  in  a general 
way  in  his  quality  of  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, at  once  party  benefited  and  party  bound 
with  relation  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  gene- 
ral Code, — but  likewise,  with  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  matter  of  tlie  system  ofparticular 
Codes,  specially/arowrc'd  in  respect  of  the  above- 
mentioned  power, and  specially  burthened bur- 
tliened  with  the  obligation  of  eventually  giving 
execution  and  effect  to  it,  and  to  that  end,  of 
lodging  and  keeping  in  his  mind  the  import  of  it. 

Only  in  proportion  as  it  is  known,  can  the 
law  or  any  part  of  it,  be  an  instrument  of 
good  in  any  shape.  But, — with  every  degree 
of  compression  that  can  be  given  to  it, — the 
difficulty,  of  giving  to  the  knowledge  of  it  this 
necessary  extent,  cannot  be  inconsiderable. 
Any  expedient,  which  promises  to  contribute 
in  any  degree  to  the  lessening  of  this  difficulty 
—ought  it.  Sir,  to  be  left  unemployed  ? — Of 
some  of  these  expedients,  I proceed  to  submit 
to  yon.  Sir,  a faint  sketch. 

I.  Laws  of  constant  concernment — laws  of 
incidental  and  contiuyent  concernment : — by 
the  distinction  thus  expressed,  one  instrument 
for  the  diminution  of  the  burthen  upon  the 
conception  and  the  memory,  may  be  brought 
to  view.  In  the  case  of  a law  of  incidental 
concernment, — if  the  case  be  such,  that  the 
demand  for  attention  to  it  will  not  be  ])re- 
sented,  till  after  a certain  state  of  things  has 
taken  place, — a state  of  things,  notice  of  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  received  by  the  parties, 
who,  whether  it  be  in  the  character  of  party 
burthened  or  party  benefited,  are  parties  con- 
cerned,— a consequence  is — that  of  this  part 
of  the  Code,  be  it  the  general,  bo  it  any  par- 
ticular one,  the  expression  at  length  need  not 
be  given  in  every  edition  of  this  same  Code : 
by  indication,  given  in  the  way  of  reference, 
to  a more  enlarged  edition  in  which  the  part 
in  question  is  given  at  length,  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  mind  to  it  will  be  answered  : 
and,  in  the  case  of  no  individual,  with  reference 
to  whom  this  state  of  things  never  does  take 
place,  will  the  Code,  out  of  which  the  matter 
in  question  is  omitted,  be  incomplete. 

First  instrument  of  reduction  or  compression 
as  above — distinction  between  articles  of  con- 
stant concernment  and  articles  of  incidental 
and  contingent  concernment.  This  distinction 
applies  alike  to  the  general  Codes  and  to  the 
system  of  particular  Codes. 

II.  Second  instrument  of  reduction  or  com- 
pression— distinction  between  main  le.vt,e.rposi- 
torytnatter,wiidrationale.*  Onmy plan, the mat- 


■*  See  the  Constitutional  Code,  in  vol.  ix.  of  this 
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ter  of  each  of  the  three  Codes — penal,  civil,  ami 
constitutional,  is  divided  into  general  titles  ami 
particular  titles; — or  into  particular  title.s  and 
general  titles : for  it  is  not  as  yet  altogetlicr 
clear,  which  of  the  two  orders  will  in  each 
instance  be  most  convenient.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  penal  Code.  In  the  particular  titles, 
the  main  text  is  composed  principally  of  the 
denominations  given  to  the  several  oifente.': ; 
denominations,  follo^ved  each  of  them  by  a 
definition,  and  coupled  with  intimation  given, 
of  the  punishments  respectively  attached  to 
those  olfonces.  In  some  cases  to  the  name  of 
a genus  of  olfence  thus  marked  out,  may  be 
added — added  in  form, — other  more  ])articu- 
lar  denominations,  declared  to  be  imlicativo 
of  so  many  S])ecic3  of  aids  contained  umler 
that  genus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  every  dis- 
tinguishable portion  of  the  expository  matter, 
designation  will  be  made,  of  some  particular 
species  of  act  contained  within  that  same  yen  ns; 
made  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  whether 
mentioned  or  not  mentioned  as  being  made. 

Compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  the 
bulk  of  the  main  text  will  lie  in  a very  nar- 
row compass.  The  particulars,  contained  in 
the  expository  matter,  are  employed  in  giving 
clearness  and  precision  to  the  import  of  the 
name  of  the  offence,  and  of  the  definition  given 
of  it.  When,  of  this  expository  matter,  a con- 
ception has  once  been  obtained, — it  will  thence- 
forward, with  more  or  less  clearness,  correct- 
ness, or  completeness,  be  suggested  by  the 
name  alone  ; still  more  efi’ectually  by  the 
name  with  the  definition  added  to  it:  and, 
the  more  completely  this  c-fiect  is  prodiieed, 
the  more  cfiectually  v.'ill  the  main,  text  answer 
the  intended  purpose,  vvhen  the  expository 
matter  is  detached  from  it. 

So  likewise  as  to  the  rationale.  The  use  of 
the  definition  is — to  distinguish  the  offence 
defined,  from  all  objects  wdth  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  confounded  : in  the  first  place,  from  all 
acts  to  which  punishment  is  not  meant  to  be 
attaclicd  in  owy  .sliapc — ^in  the  next  place,  from 
acts,  in  respect  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
pmii.sluiicnt  or  any  other  purposes,  arrange- 
ments in  any  way  diflerent  arc  meant  to  be 
made.  Take,  for  example  the  offence  of  theft. 
Neither  in  tlie  Roman  nor  in  the  English  law, 
— neither  by  any  definition  that  lias  ever  been 
given  cither  in  the  way  of  statute  law,  or  in 
the  way  of  common  law, — nor  by  any  lights, 
atibrded  by  reports  of  judicial  decisions, — )ia.s 
any  clear  line  been  ever  drawn, beuvoen  a non- 
criminal taking,  namely,  on  the  supposition  of 
riyht  to  do  so,  on  the  one  hand, — and  the 
taking  by  means  of  consent  obtained  \>y  fraud, 
on  the  other.  The  expository  matter  will,  in 
its  own  way,  contribute  to  fix  in  tlie  memory, 
when  once  lot  in  by  the  conception,  the  idea 
of  the  true  character  of  tlie  offence : the  ra- 
tionale will,  in  another  vvay,  contribute  to  the 
same  desirable  end.  But,  moreover  coiiversidy, 
the  effect  of  the  association  being  mutual, — 
proportioned  to  the  clearness,  correctness,  and 
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completeness,  of  the  view  which  these  iustni- 
meiits  of  elucidation  have  given  of  the  object, 
as  designated  by  its  denomination  and  its  de- 
finition,— will  be  the  facility,  with  which, 
upon  every  occasion,  the  import,  of  these  same 
iiistruments  respectively,  will  be  recalled : 
recalled,  by  the  denomination  and  definition 
together,  or  even  by  the  denomination  alone. 

In  this  w'ay.  Sir,  in  my  penal  Code,  you  see 
three  distinguishable  parts,  contaijied  under 
the  head  of  each  genus  of  offence  : the  second 
ami  third, — each  in  its  own  waxy,  throxving 
light  upon  the  first,  and  thus  forming  a useful 
accompaniment  to  it, — but  each  of  them  cap- 
able of  being  detached  from  it.  On  this  plan, 
in  so  far  as  there  may  be  any  use  in  separating 
them,  notliing  can  be  more  easy : every  prin- 
ter will  be  competent  to  it.  If  there  be  any  such 
use,  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  bur- 
then; the  burthen,  whether  it  be  on  the  concep- 
tion, the  memory,  the  pocket,  or  the  shelf : not 
to  speak  of  the  pocket  in  the  literal  sense. 

Of  both  expository  matter  and  rationale,  par- 
ticular samples  may  be  seen,  in  the  first  of 
those  works  of  mine  tliat  have  been  edited  in 
French  by  M.  Dumont. ’•  You  will  assuredly 
neither  expect  nor  wish.  Sir,  to  sec  .anything  of 
cither  of  them  here.  Wliat  the  relation  may  be, 
between  what  is  said  there  on  the  subject  and 
what  I have  said  here,  I know  not.  Neither 
eyes  nor  time  will  admit  of  my  looking  at  it. 

Other  instruments  of  compression  I employ  : 
]>ut,by  .any  attempt  to  convey  any  conception  of 
them  here,  I know  not  what  further  addition 
might  be  required,  to  a load  wdiich  perhaps  may 
already  have  been  put  aside  as  nnsupportable. 

You  see  already,  that  either  the  main  text 
alone,  or  the  main  text  wdth  the  expositoi’y 
matter,  may  be  considered  as  an  abridyment 
of  the  whole.  Here  then  you  see  a sort  of 
abridgment  of  the  legislator’s  xvork  : an 

abridgment  made  by  the  legislator  himself. 
On  this  occasion,  permit  me.  Sir,  to  observe, 
that  the  legi.slator’s  is  the  only  hand,  by  which 
an  abridgment  can  be  made,  on  which  any 
dei)endeuce  can  be  placed  with  safety— can  be 
placed  without  imprudence.  Let  the  work  at 
large  be  ever  so  replete  with  imperfections, — 
an  abridgment,  in  which  those  imperfections 
were  removed,  would,  to  him  who  trusted  to 
it,  be  no  less  mischievous,  than  one,  in  which 
the  multitude  of  the  im))erfections  had  in  the 
same  proportion  received  increase.  Iloxv  can 
it  be  otherwise  ? In  caseof  litigation, — notby  the 
abridgment  good  or  bad — not  by  the  abridg- 
ment, but  by  the  authentic  work  at  large, — will 
the  lot  of  the  parties  litigant  be  deterini)ied. 

Thus  in  case  of  .statute  law.  As  to  common 
law — in  this  case,  an  abridgment  is  an  ima- 
gination of  an  imagination. 

In  cither  case,  in  what  character  is  an  abridg- 
ment capable  of  being  of  use  1 Only,  Sir,  in 
that  of  an  Index:  an  index,  for  giving  informa- 
tion, of  the  places  in  which  may  be  found  those 
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portions  of  discourse,  by  reference  to  which  the 
fate  of  the  cause,  and  thence  of  the  parties,  will 
be  determined : an  index — differing  no  other- 
wise, from  the  sort  of  implement  more  usually 
designated  by  this  name,  than  by  being  more 
ample,  and  cast  into  a logical  form  instead  of 
the  alphabetical. 

In  the  rules  siium  cuicpie  .and  non  suum  nulli 
is  included,  you  see,  Sir,  this  instruction  to  the 
legislator. — So  order  m.attcrs,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  general  Code  in  which  all  have  a con- 
cern, each  one  shall  have — have  actually  in 
his  hand.s — every  particular  Code  in  which  he 
has  any  concern : and  (hat  in  a state  separate 
from  every  particular  Code  in  which  he  has  not 
any  concern. 

The  all-comprehcmsive  survey,  thus  .and  for 
this  puri>ose  taken  of  the  field  of  legi.slation — ■ 
the  division  thereupon  made  of  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion into  general  Code  and  system  of  particular 
Codes — was  tliere  no  use  in  it.  Sir?  Was  it 
mere  theory?  liad  it  no  bearing  upon  prac- 
tice ? no  influence  on  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number?  To  the  gentlemen  in 
question — was  it  unknown.  Sir  ? No,  Sir,  it 
was  not,  it  could  not  be,  unknown  to  them : it 
stared  them  in  the  face  : it  stared  so  strongly 
that  they  shut  their  eyes  again.st  it.  It  came 
from  the  intru.sive  foreigner : it  was  not  of 
their  starting : it  would  have  given  tliem  too 
much  trouble : — ^in  a word,  it  suited  not  their 
purpose.  It  was  put  aside  accordingly.  There, 
Sir,  you  see  the  cau.se. — No  such  thing  was  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  most  accredited  Codes: 
— there,  Sir,  you  see  a pretence. 

Such  is  the  omission.  Now  for  one  little 
example  of  the  consequences. 

On  my  plan,  under  the  licad  of  TIvsband  and 
JVi/e,  in  a particular  Code  so  denominated,  a 
document,  in  which  all  benefits  and  all  bur- 
thens, attached  by  law  to  those  two  correlative 
conditions,  are  set  forth,  would  be  found.  If 
it  depended  upon  me,^ — on  entrance  into  that 
contract,  into  the  hand  of  every  man  and  that 
of  every  woman,  .should  a copy  of  it  be  placed, 
or  no  such  contract  should  be  entered  into : if 
some  time  before  the  ceremony,  so  much  the 
better.  They  would  then  enter  into  the  en- 
gagement with  their  eyes  open,  and  not  as  at 
present,  blindfold.  An  in.strument  of  this  sort 
— would  it  be  less  instructive,  less  useful  than 
.a  ring?  But  idngs  were  made  before  Codes 
were  made  : before  Codes  were  made,  or  the 
press  for  the  printing  of  them  invented.  But 
moreover,  from  the  relations  between  hus- 
band and  wife  come  eventually  those  between 
father  and  child  : of  the  particular  Code  in- 
tituled Laic  of  father  and  child,  notice  would 
accordingly  be  given  in  the  particular  Code  in- 
tituled Law  of  husband  and  wife:  with  or  with- 
out intimation,  more  or  less  particular,  of  the 
details. 

In  the  Committee’s  proposed  Code,  arrange- 
ments relative  to  this  pair  of  correlative  con- 
ditions, have  place.  Under  what  head  ? Un- 
der that  of  “ Olfonces  against  buenas  costum- 


* .See  in  ihio  collodion,  vol.  i.  p.  lo4. 
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Livk:"  Articles  559,  560,  561,  562:  offences 
:i;r.iiust  </oo(i  titOT'cils  or  (food  customs.  But,  on 
or  before  entrance  into  tliis  engagement, 
wliat  man,  what  woman,  should  this  same  Code 
pass,  would  think  of  buying  a copy  of  it,  and 
reading  it  ? Even  if  they  did  set  about  read- 
ing it,  would  not  they,  to  save  trouble,  be  apt 
to  glance  over  the  titles?  Glancing  over  the 
titles,  would  they  see  any  one  of  them,  in  which 
either  the  word  husband  or  the  word  vife  is 
mentioned?  Not  seeing  any  such  title,  but 
seeing  the  title  offences  cujainst  huenas  costnm- 
bres,  would  they  be  led  by  it,  to  expect  to  find  in 
it  anything  that  they  would  have  more  concern 
in  after  their  marriage  than  they  had  before  ? 

One  little  example  more. — Knowing  that, 
in  the  Code  in  question,  there  is  a compart- 
ment, in  the  title  of  which  functionaries  in 
general  are  mentioned, — every  man,  to  whom 
that  denomination  belongs,  will  of  course  un- 
derstand, that  in  some  way  or  other  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a personal  interest,  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents. 

But,  from  any  such  title  as  that  of  offences 
agai nsl  the  libert y of  Ih  e nation,  what  is  there  that 
should  lead  him  to  make  any  such  inference? 

In  the  Committee’s  proposed  Code,  1 see  a 
division  thus  intituled — “ Of  the  offences,” 
{dclitos  y culpas,)  “ of  public  functionaries  in 
the  exercise  of  their  offices — Chapters  xii. ; 
pages  23,  from  1 32  to  1 55  inclusive ; articles 
76,  from  453  to  538  inclusive.  After  so  much 
said  on  the  subject  under  its  own  name, — 
who,  without  notice  given,  would  expect  to 
see  anything  more  about  it  under  any  other 
name?  Yet,  under  other  names,  more  there 
is  in  abundance, — and  no  warning  given  of  it: 
and,  in  particular,  under  that  oi  offences  against 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  as  above. 

Whatsoever  be  the  benefits,  undertaken  to 
be  conferred  on  a man  by  any  part  of  the  law 
—whatsoever  be  the  burthens  imposed  upon 
him  by  force  of  punishment, — do  gentlemen 
know  of  any  means  a man  has  of  making  liim- 
ficlf  secure, — secure,  either  of  enjoying  the 
benefit  or  of  escaping  from  the  punishment, — 
without  reference  made  to  the  law?  Where- 
fore then  did  they  decline  taking  the  measure 
necessary  for  the  putting  this  saving  know- 
ledge within  every  man’s  power?  Wlierefore? 
— but  that — either  absolutely,  or  in  compari- 
son with  some  nearer  object, — the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number  was,  in  their 
eyes,  an  object  of  indifference. 

Giving  to  a man  this  double  security — giv- 
ing to  etery  human  being  that  could  read  it, 
or  hear  it  read,  this  double  security — giving 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  law  all  this  efficiency 
' — a service  such  as  this,  would  it.  Sir,  be  a 
service  without  value?  This  service,  tlie  in- 
trusive foreigner  would  have  rendered,  and 
would  yet  render,  to  your  nation.  This  ser- 
vice, gentlemen  would  not  themselves  render,  , 
nor  would  they  suffer  him  to  render  it. 

They  are  Spaniards : to  them  it  belongs  to 
be  apprized  of  all  those  circumstances,  affect- 


ing in  each  case  the  demand  for  legislation, 
that  are  peculiar  to  Spaniards : to  them,  yes ; 
to  him,  not. — Be  it  so.  Sir.  But,  by  him  who, 
having  complete  knowledge,  will  not  make  ap- 
plication of  it,  or  by  him  who,  having  but  in- 
complete knowledge,  would  make  application 
of  it  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power — by  which 
of  the  two,  with  reference  to  the  purpose, 
whatever  it  be,  is  most  service  likely  to  be 
rendered  ? On  the  part  of  the  foreigner,  the 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
Spain  was  wanting:  relation  being  had  to 
Spain,  imperfections  in  any  work  of  his  would 
thence  have  been  inevitable.  Admitted.  But, 
whatever  would  have  been  these  imperfections, 
could  there  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  question,  any  want  either  of  the  in- 
clination, or  of  the  power,  necessary  to  the 
correction  of  them  ? Thus  stood  the  matter  at 
the  first.  But,  at  present,  and  in  future,  what- 
ever wisdom  it  may  be,  that,  in  their  instance, 
composes  the  fruit  of  this  indispensable  local 
kiioAvledge,  it  is  now  visible  : It  is  seen  in  their 
proposed  Code,  and  all  foreigners,  as  well  as 
all  Spaniards,  have  it  before  them. 

Two  rules  you  have  already.  Sir,  in  a nut- 
shell : permit  me  to  slip  into  it  one  other  such 
little  pair,  and  I have  done. 

Rule  3.  Ideis  iisdem,  verba  eadem: — or  thus 
— Eadem  natura,  eadem  nomenclatura.  Of  this 
the  converse  is — Rule  4.  Ideis  dicersis,  verba 
diversa:  or  thus — Alia  natura,  alia  nomen- 
clatura. Change  the  expression,  can  any  one 
avoid  suspecting  at  least,  that  the  ideas  you 
meant  to  convey  are  changed  likewise  ? Sup- 
posing it  your  intention  to  convey  different 
ideas,  could  you  take  any  other  means  than 
that  of  using  different  words?  If  you  could 
not,  then  is  the  use  you  have  made  of  different 
words  a certificate  of  diversity  in  the  ideas ; 
and  this  certificate  is  a false  one.  If  these  rules 
be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  language,  and  the 
opposite  course  repugnant  to  the  cuds  of  lan- 
guage, try  them,  Sir,  upon  the  proposed  Code: 
try  them  throughout  upon  that  great  work, 
and  see  what  will  become  of  it.  Of  this  I 
have  already  submitted  to  you  a few  exerax>li- 
fications. 

Thus  is  it,  as  I have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
observe — thus  is  it.  Sir,  that  in  every  page  the 
same  unfortunate  spectacle  is  but  too  visible  : 

• — knees  bent,  before  the  fascinating  art  of 
Rhetoric:  backs  tnrned,  upon  her  formal,  but 
honest,  sister.  Logic.  Good  this  in  poets ; but 
is  it  so  in  legislators  ? 

Ideis  iisdem,  verba  eadem ; ideis  dicersis, 
verba  diversa — there.  Sir,  you  see  two  rules  of 
e.rpression,  two  rules  for  the  expression  to  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  the  law.  Suum  cuique; 
non  suum  nulli — there  you  have  two  rules  of 
distribution : two  rules,  for  the  distribution  to 
be  given,  to  that  same  matter,  on  the  posses- 
sion of  which,  to  so  vast  an  extent,  the  difier- 
cuce  between  happiness  and  misery,  in  the  in- 
stance of  every  human  being,  depends.  Pro- 
ceeding thus,  what  Linneeus  did  for  natural 
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history-  —what  SauT<iges  did  for  the  nosological 
branch  of  medicine, — that  will  this  your  trou- 
blesome correspondent  do,  Sir,  for  legislation, 
so  far  as  life  and  faculties  suffice.  And  al- 
ready, though  it  were  by  nothing  more  than 
these  four  short  rules,  is  not  some  little  pro- 
gress made  ? 

Lawyers,  employed  by  the  ruling  few,  with 
or  without  cognizance  taken  by  a supremely 
ruling  one — lawyers,  linked  with  these  their 
employers  by  a community  of  sinister  inte- 
rests— such  are  the  men,  by  whose  particular 
wills,  governed  by  their  particular  and  thence 
sinister  interests,  on  this  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  as  far  as  has  depended  upon  the 
state  of  the  law,  the  condition  of  tlie  millions 
has  been  disposed  of.  But,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  those  violences,  from  which  the  dan- 
ger, to  every  man’s  person  and  property  is 
serious  and  manifest,  their  own  included, — it  is 
the  interest  of  lawyers,  that  the  multitude  of 
offences  in  all  shapes  should  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum,— in  such  sort  as  that  the  profit,  from  de- 
fending the  injured  against  the  injurer,  and 
the  injurer  against  the  injured,  shall  be  so 
likewise.  Thus  it  is,  that,  with  the  above  ex- 
ception, mischief,  in  whatever  shape  produced 
by  ignorance  of  the  law,  is  by  professional 
draughtsmen  viewed  with  delight:  and,  it 
being  to  their  high  seated  employers  matter  of 
indifference,  hence  it  is,  that  we  see  it  left, 
tipon  the  footing  at  which  it  suits  the  interest 
ot  the  lawyer  class,  that  it  should  everlastingly 
be  kept. 
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On  the  anxiety  of  the  Legislation  Committee  to  keep  the  door  of  the  Cortes  shut,  against  works  com- 
ing into  competition  with  their  oicn.  Conditions  on  which  Sanctionment  is  recommended. 
[Necessity  of  the  free  tone  of  these  Letters.'\ 


Sir, — Such,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
in  brackets,  was  the  title  of  this  my  sixth  let- 
ter as  announced  in  the  first.  Meantime,  the 
matter  itself  has  undergone  no  small  change. 
Of  the  anxiety  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  to 
keep  out  of  the  sight  of  their  colleagues,  and 
thence  of  their  constituents,  rival  productions 
in  general,  and  in  particular  your  humble  ser- 
vant’s actually  existing  works,  and  future 
contingent  Codes,  you  have  already  heard  more 
than  enough.  The  anxiety  on  his  part  not  to 
be  so  kept  out  of  sight— this  is  the  only  anxiety 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  will  give  you 
any  further  trouble. 

Before  I take  my  leave  of  theirs  altogether, 
I must  however,  submit  to  you,  in  the  way  of 
contrast,  a short  recapitulatory  sketch,  of  the 
principal  objects,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  the  opposite  anxieties  may  have  been 
observed  directing  themselves,  and  the  diffe- 
rent arrangements,  of  which  the  pursuit  of  the 
respective  objects  has  been  productive. 

1.  My  object  being  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number — the  same  which,  in 
articles  4 and  13  of  your  Constitutional  Code, 
stands  proclaimed  as  the  all-comprehensive 
object  of  that  official  Avork,  I have  on  every 
occasion  held  it  up  to  view  and  made  ai>plica- 
tion  of  it. 

Gentlemen’s  object  being — what  I will  leave 
to  themselves,  or  some  one  for  them,  to  state, — 
they  have  not,  on  any  occasion,  as  far  as  I can 
see, taken  any  the  smallest  notice  of  it. 

2.  As  one  means  tOAvards  that  same  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  aptitude  of  the 
work  in  relation  to  it — namely,  in  so  far  as 
depends  upon  appropriate  moral  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  first  draught, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  shut  the  door  against 
all  particular  and  thence  sinister  local  inte- 


rest, backed  with  poAver  sufficient  to  give  effect 
to  it, — I make  offer  of  a foreign  hand,  secured 
by  its  position  from  all  sinister  interest. 

Gentlemen’s  object  being  still  what  I Avill 
leave  to  some  one  else  to  name, — and,  by  that 
organ  of  impeccability,  to  which  aa  far  as  ap- 
pears they  trust,  their  minds  being,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  sufficiently  secured  against 
all  seduction  from  sinister  interest, — their 
anxiety  has,  for  an  ulterior  object,  the  keeping 
all  such  troublesome  intrusion  as  effectually 
excluded  as  possible. 

3.  In  further  pursuit  of  that  same  end, — to 
secure  aptitude  to  the  work, — in  so  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  above  and  the  tAvo  other 
branches  of  appropriate  aptitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Avorkman  or  Avorkmen,  namely,  intellectual 
aptitude  and  active  talent, — another  object  of 
mine,  is — so  to  order  matters,  that  no  distin- 
guishable arrangement  shall  be  proposed,  that 
has  not  for  its  support  a distinguishable  and 
openly  expressed  reason  or  set  of  reasons:  and 
this  security,  the  hand  I offer  is  accordingly 
prepared  to  afford. 

Gentlemen’s  object  being  still  AA’hat  I must 
leave  to  themselves  or  some  one  else  to  name, 
— their  anxiety  is — so  to  order  matters,  that 
no  arrangement  which  in  your  nation  is  to 
have  the  force  of  law,  shall  have  any  one  as- 
signed reason  for  its  support : in  such  sort, 
that  Avhether  there  be  any  reason  or  reasons 
for  it  at  all,  and  if  yes  what,  shall  remain  for 
everlasting,  a subject  of  unsatisfiable  doubt 
and  boundless  conjecture. 

4.  In  further  pursuit  of  that  same  end, 
regarding  consistency  of  design,  as  highly 
conducive,  not  to  say  necessary,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it, — lest,  while  in  one  part,  the  end, 
Avhatever  it  be,  is  pursued  by  one  course,  in 
another  part  it  be  pursued  by  an  indetermi- 
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nately  difTerent  course, — my  anxiety  is — that, 
througliout  the  whole  field,  the  groundwork 
thus  laid  shall,  if  possible,  be  the  work  of  one 
and  the  same  hand. 

Gentlemen’s  object  being  still  what  I must 
leave  to  some  one  else  to  say  in  a positive 
manner, — but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  from 
their  own  declarations,  coupled  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  situation,  what  may  be  called 
mntval  accommodation — division  of  the  whole 
stock  of  power  and  glory,  upon  the  principle 
of  a partition  treaty, — their  anxiety  lias  been 
— to  secure,  and  they  have  secured  according- 
ly, to  themselves  and  one  another,  this  same 
means  of  mutual  accommodation.  And,  of  the 
result,  and  of  the  influence,  which,  if  this  work 
of  theii's  should  become  law,  may  be  expected 
to  be  exercised  by  it  on  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  samples  have  already 
been  brought  to  view,  and  in  greater  number 
than  can  naturally  be  welcome. 

5.  Still,,  in  pursuit  of  that  same  end, — taking 
into  consideration,  with  reference  to  works  of 
the  description  in  question,  the  immensity  of 
the  demand  for  appropriate  intellectual  apti- 
tude and  appropriate  active  talent  on  the  part 
of  the  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  the  de- 
plorable scantiness  of  the  supply  everywhere 
in  conjunction  with  appropriate  moral  aptitude 
in  the  same  breast — yes — everywhere,  Spain 
itself  (forgive  me,  Sir,  for  saying  so)  not  ex- 
cepted,— my  strongly  manifested  anxiety  has 
from  the  first  been,  and  continues  to  be,  to  se- 
cure to  yonr  country,  as  well  as  to  every  other, 
now  and  at  all  times,  the  greatest  obtainable 
number  of  works  of  the  above-mentioned  de- 
scription, by  hands  of  the  above  description, 
for  those  to  whom  it  belongs  to  choose  out  of : 
and,  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish,  I have 
laboured  with  as  much  energy  as  ever  monopo- 
list employed  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  his 
monopoly.  Witness  the  second  of  my  letters  to 
Emperor  Alexander  as  published  iu  my  “ Pa- 
pers on  Codification  ” 

Gentlemen,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  the  competitor  from  whose  intrusion 
most  trouble  seems  to  have  been  apprehended, 
— took  the  measures,  explained  in  the  second 
of  these  my  letters  to  yourself.  Sir, — being  such 
measures,  as  promised  at  least  equal  success 
against  all  similar  intruders. 

Under  these  circumstances,  despatch  would 
naturally  be,  in  their  eyes,  no  inconsiderable 
object : and  by  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  applied  as  it  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied, not  only  was  harmony  promoted,  but 
despatch  likewise. 

But  enough  now.  Sir,  of  anxieties ; prepare 
yourself,  for  gladness.  AVhether,  in  the  ho- 
nourable breasts  in  question  any  such  sensation 
is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  sight  of  any 
Code  of  my  drawing,  you  arc  in  a condition  to 
imagine.  In  mine,  the  sight  of  theirs  has  been 
and  is  a source  of  real  satisfaction. 

The  case  is — iu  my  waj  of  viewing  the 
matter,  the  tendency  of  this  productioa  of  i 


theirs,  with  reference  to  me,  is— to  promote  iu 
a variety  of  ways  that  intrusive  design  which 
is  giving  you.  Sir,  so  much  trouble. 

1.  It  will,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  consid- 
erable, lay  open  to  my  view  those  local  circum- 
stances, in  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  which, 
gentlemen’s  modesty  has  found  a support  to 
their  claim  of  exclusive  privilege. 

2.  It  thereby  lays  before  me,  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  nation  which  it  is  my  ambition  to 
•serve,  a complete  map  of  those  parts  of  the 
field  of  law,  to  which,  if  to  any,  the  objection 
derived  from  foreignership  can  have  any  appli- 
cation. Spreading  out  the  map  before  me,  it 
enables  mo,  on  eacli  occasion,  to  make  tliose 
references — those  clear  and  exact  references — • 
of  which  you  may  have  been  seeing,Sir,  so  many 
more  examples  than  it  can  have  been  agreeable 
to  any  eye  in  the  situation  of  yours  to  see. 

3.  In  a word,  it  lays  before  me — it  lays  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  existing  Cortes — it 
lays  before  their  constituents, — it  lays  before 
the  .succeeding  Cortes — it  lays  before  the  so 
deeply  interested  and  observant  nation,  the 
only  existing  production,  with  which  any  one 
of  those  that  I have  in  preparation  has  as  yet 
to  contend.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  to  at- 
tempt to  affix  any  precise  value  to  the  use 
which  this  circumstance  may  be  found  to  give 
to  it  with  reference  to  my  intrusive  purpose. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  less  the  value  of 
the  production  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  looks  for  support,  the  greater  will  be 
its  value  with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  every 
intrusive  rival. 

Actual  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  Code  in  its 
candidate  state  is  one  thing:  eventual  satis- 
faction at  seeing  it  in  an  elected  state  is  an- 
other. By  the  title  of  this  Letter,  as  announced 
in  my  first,  you  may  have  been  prepared.  Sir, 
for  a certain  eventual  satisfaction  on  my  part, 
even  in  the  event  of  my  seeing  the  sanction  of 
law  given  to  the  proposed  Code  iu  the  exact 
state,  in  which  it  has  been  the  subject  of  all 
the  freedom  you  have  seen  taken  with  it.  Of 
this  same  satisfaction  you  may  at  the  same 
time  have  observed,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
absolute  and  unconditional,  but  limited  by  con- 
ditions more  than  one.  At  that  time,  condi- 
tions more  than  one  1 had  accordingly  in  view. 
But,  on  a nearer  inspection,  that  my  chance 
for  satisfaction  may  be  as  favourable  as  possi- 
ble, I have  settled  with  myself  to  put  aside 
these  same  conditions,  all  but  one.  Sanction 
then  I say  this  proposed  Code — Yes,  and  a.s 
soon  as  may  be ; if,  within  the  time,  the  im- 
perfections, which  you  yourself.  Sir,  have  had 
the  frankness  to  lay  your  finger  upon,  can, 
any  or  all  of  them,  be  removed,  so  much  the 
better;  not  to  speak  of  any  of  those  supposed 
ones,  w’hich  my  own  presumption  represents 
itself  as  having  given  indication  of.  But,  if 
nothing  of  this  can  be  done,  sanction  it  even  as 
it  stands  at  present. 

Now  then  for  the  condition : it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this — instead  of  the  more 
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commonly  looked  for  everlasting  duration, 
give  it  but  a temporary,  and  that  a short  one. 
When  experience, — and  a long  one  need  not 
be  insisted  upon, — has  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness, then  will  be  the  time  for  giving  to  it 
that  eternity,  which  will  be  so  much  more  to 
the  taste  of  its  honourable  authors. 

Considering  the  terms,  in  which  your  letter 
speaks  of  this  proposed  Code, — were  1 even  to 
indulge  a serious  expectation  of  seeing  this 
condition  annexed  to  the  passing  of  it,  1 hope. 
Sir,  you  would  not  find  it  altogether  an  immo- 
derate one.  Such  is  the  presumptiveness  of 
my  hope,  it  extends  even  to  this— namely,  that, 
in  the  endeavour  to  cause  this  condition  to  be 
annexed,  your  influence,  which  fame  represents 
to  me  as  so  powerful,  will  not  be  withholden. 

That,  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, any  willing  consent  to  this  effect  will  be 
given,  is,  1 must  confess,  rather  too  much  for 
my  hope.  Feeling,  each  of  them,  on  his  own 
forehead,  seeing  in  virtue  of  the  partition 
treaty,  each  of  them  on  that  of  every  other, 
those  two  most  instructive  organs,  which  there 
has  been  such  frequent  occasion  to  touch  upon 
— the  organs  of  impeccability  and  infallibility, 
— they  will  feel  themselves  under  an  incapa- 
city of  conceiving,  how,  in  any  such  trouble- 
some limitation,  there  can  be  any  use.  Alas  ! 
The  closer  I look  into  this  matter,  the  less 
sanguine  is  my  hope.  Turning  to  their  “ most 
accredited  Codes,”  whose  wisdom  they  have 
made  theirs,  I have  found  no  precedent  on 
which  my  hope  can  anchor  itself.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  on  the  foreheads  of  all  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  manufacturing  of  all 
these  several  Codes,  servants  as  well  as  mas- 
ters, the  two  organs  have  been  alike  promi- 
aient. 

W'diither  then  shall  this  same  hope  of  mine 
betake  itself?  The  answer  is  not  difficult: 
to  United  Anglo-America,  resting-place  as 
well  as  cradle  of  all  honest  political  hope.  An 
example  then  I have  already,  in  that  rashly 
begotten,  and  happily  expired,  act  of  Congress, 
to  which  I have  already  had  occasion,  Sii’,  to 
solicit  your  attention,  and  to  which,  without 
fear  of  contradiction  from  that  Ultramaria,  I 
gave,  or  might  have  given,  the  denomination 
of  the  liba-ticide  law.  Here  sits  my  hope 
quietly  for  the  first  moment.  Oh  but,  (cries 
a voice,)  that  state  is  a democracy ; ours 
is  a monarchy ; it  is  only  in  a monarchy 
that  any  such  organs  are  seen.  The  illus- 
trious Gall,  by  whom  the  organs  of  this  class 
were  first  discovered, — did  not  the  empire 
of  Austria  give  him  birth?  Under  the  notion 
of  promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  do  not  the  rulers  in  that 
American  seat  of  anarchy,  make  the  condition 
of  that  same  greatest  number,  depend  upon  the 
will  of  that  greatest  number?  Can  anything 
be  more  absurd  ? As  for  us,  we  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  gre.atest  number — Oh,  yes — and 
of  all  the  rest — depend  upon  the  will  of  one 
individual — one  single  individual,  wi?Ao«f  whom 


nothing  can  bo  done,  and  ty  whom  everything 
can  be  done : everything,  so  it  be  with  thal 
proper  and  necessary  assistance,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  it  is  that  we  have  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  good  things  of  this  wicked  world 
in  all  requisite  abundance.  In  some  countries 
there  might  be  danger  in  such  an  arrangement: 
but  in  ours  there  is  none.  In  some  countries, 
all  men’s  first  care  is  for  themselves,  and  their 
own  particular  connexions.  Dut,  in  our  coun- 
try, when  a man  gets  into  an  office, — if  it  be 
of  a certain  height,  he  forgets  he  has  a self 
belonging  to  him : King  and  country  are  the 
sole  objects  of  his  care. 

Well,  Sir,  be  this  as  it  may,  I will  not  de- 
liver myself  up  ab.solutely  to  despair.  One 
other  precedent  I have  in  store.  I should  have 
said  a mine  of  precedents:  for  such  it  is  and 
a most  abundant  one.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  government  under  which  I write.  Rot- 
ten as  it  is, — and  hastening  as  it  api)ears  to  me 
to  be,  to  a change  which  cannot  be  for  the 
worse, — sacrificing  as  it  does  on  all  points  of 
contrariety  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatc.st  nuiiiber  to  the  supposed  happiness  of 
the  ruling  few  and  the  supremely  ruling  one, 
— still,  on  points  on  which  no  such  contrariety 
has  place,  examples  of  prudence,  the  fruit  of 
long  experience,  are  here  and  there  to  be 
found : and  this  is  not  the  least  conspicuous 
nor  the  least  incontestable.  Codes,  it  is  true, 
we  have  none : the  very  word  is  horrible  to 
us.  Statutes,  however,  we  have  every  year, 
and  every  year  in  a heap  such  as  would  out- 
weigh a hundred  of  your  Codes.  No,  Sir : not 
a year  i)asse.s,  but  amongst  these  statutes  there 
are — I fear  to  say  how  many — for  I have 
neither  time  nor  eyes  to  count  them — but  I 
can  venture  to  say  multitudes,  of  each  of  which 
the  duration  is  limited  to  a time  certain,  and 
that  a short  one.  Witness  even  the  Six  Acts, 
W’hich,  for  your  information,  I must  call  by 
the  aggregate  name  of  the  libcrticlde  acts,  but 
which  :imong  us,  are  sufficiently  known  by  the 
more  concise  and  merely  numerical  name : 
Acts,  which  had  the  same  object  as  that  Ame- 
rican Act,  which  by  its  death  has  been  ren- 
dered the  pride  of  that  happy  people,  of  wliich, 
during  its  life,  it  was  the  shame. 

Even  the  statute,  on  wliich  the  standing 
army  depends  for  its  continuance — that  stand- 
ing army,  by  the  dissolution  of  which  the  go- 
vernment wmuld,  if  its  own  fears  are  just,  be 
dissolved — even  this  statute  (it  is  called  the 
Mutiny  Act,)  lives  but  from  one  year  to  an- 
other. Trust  not  to  me,  Sir,  for  this:  ask 
anybody — ask  our  Minister  at  your  Court, 
whoever  he  may  happen  to  be.  Not  that,  in 
the  possession  of  any  such  expatriated  court 
favourite,  you  will  be  likely  to  find  any  such 
dry  and  bulky  matter  as  the  matter  of  our 
Statutes  at  large.  But,  that  which  everybody 
knows,  you  will  find  him  knowing:  and  for 
this  purpose  it  will  suffice. 

Here,  then.  Sir,— under  a government,  of  the 
determination  of  which,  on  every  point  of  con- 
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flict,  to  sacrifice  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  to  that  of  the  ruling  few,  you 
cannot  entertain  a doubt  under  this  go'vern- 
ment,  the  life  of  which  is  in  its  own  persuasion, 
no  less  inseparably  attached  to  that  of  a par- 
ticular law,  than  that  of  Meleager  was  to  the 
log  wliich  somebody  threw  into  the  fire — un- 
der this  government  you  see  no  such  fear  has 
place,  as  that  of  mischief  to  itself,  from  thus 
rendering  the  law  capable  of  going  out  at  the 
end  of  a twelvemonth.  What  say  they  then  1 
Were  it  only  for  appearance  sake,  cannot 
gentlemen  be  prevailed  upon  to  assign  to  this 
Code  some  experimental  duration?  If  yes, 
say  then  one  year,  say  two  years : and,  in 
either  case,  from  thence,  as  is  the  custom  with 
us,  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Cortes. 

You  sec.  Sir,  how  mistaken  the  notion  would 
be — that,  between  this  exertion  of  self-difR- 
dence  and  prudence,  and  the  practice  of  de- 
predation, to  an  amount  so  far  above  anything 
that  in  your  coimtry  men  can  have  any  con- 
ception of,  there  could  be  anything  of  practi- 
cal inconsistency.  Those  who  require  such 
comfort,  let  this  comfort  them. 

But,  (raethinks,  Sir,  I hear  you  saying  to 
me,)  this  contentment  on  your  part,  is  it  in 
any  degree  consistent,  with  the  opinion,  of 
which  such  copious  intimation  is  given  in  your 
preceding  Letters  ? 

Sir,  I Avill  tell  you  simply  how  that  matter 
stands.  Good  and  evil  may  be  considered  in 
an  absolute  point  of  view,  or  in  a comparative : 
compared  with  a greater,  a lesser  evil  is  good. 
No  mass  of  law  so  bad,  that  I would  not  vote 
for  it,  on  condition  of  its  taking  the  place  of  a 
worse. 

Of  the  state,  in  which  the  penal  branch  of 
law  exists  at  present  in  your  country,  gentle- 
men have,  in  their  preface, — though  but  in  the 
way  of  allusion,  as  to  a state  of  things  out  of 
dispute, — given  that  account,  to  which,  in  the 
second  of  these  Letters,  I had  occasion  to  al- 
lude. All  circumstances  considered,  I can 
scarcely  entertain  a doubt,  but  that,  in  com- 
parison with  such  a Code,  even  that,  which  I 
have  been  so  tediously  commenting  upon,  would 
be  a blessing. 

From  yourself,  moreover,  I learn.  Sir,  that 
— to  an  extent,  the  precise  limits  of  which  are 
not  known  to  me,  but  which  appears  not  to  be 
a narrow  one — the  existing  atrocities  alluded 
to  fail  of  receiving  execution  and  effect.  Here 
then  is  ray  hope  and  my  consolation.  Ofthce.risf- 
ing  Code,  the  articles  which  in  their  view  are 
unfit  to  reeeive  execution,  have,  to  a consi- 
derable degree,  actually  failed  of  receiving  it. 
An  inference  I indulge  in  is  this ; of  the  j>ro- 
jected  Code,  the  articles  which,  in  my  view,  are 
unfit  to  receive  execution,  would,  to  an  amount 
more  or  less  considerable,  in  the  event  of  its 
becoming  law,  be  in  that  same  case. 

In  a certain  state  of  the  law,  the  existence 
of  the  human  species  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  execution  given  to  the  law : or,  at  any  rate, 
the  more  exact  the  execution,  the  greater  is 


the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  the 
community  in  question.  In  this  state  is  the 
law,  for  example,  in  the  Anglo-American 
United  States;  notwithstanding  the  remnant 
of  that  poisonous  matter,  which  was  originally 
imported  from  the  Augean  stable  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water;  and  which  the  lawyer.s,  wlio 
fatten  upon  it,  still  keep,  on  the  imnal  and  civil 
part  of  the  field,  unoxpelled. 

In  another  state  of  the  law,  the  existence  of 
the  species  depends  upon  the  non-execution  of 
the  law,  and  the  consequent  impotence  of  the 
ruling  tribe  : of  the  ruling  few,  under  the  su- 
premely ruling  one.  In  this  state,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  law,  in  a country  which  it  would 
be  .superfluous  to  name.  Carried  into  full  exe- 
cution and  effect,  libel  law  would  of  itself  suf- 
fice for  the  extirpation  of  the  inhabitants  ; for 
the  conversion  of  all  dwellings  into  jails,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  into  jailors  or  prisoners  ; and, 
— by  giving  this  destination,  to  all  those  on 
whose  i)roductive  labour,  themselves  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  depend  for  subsistence, — 
substituting  starvation  to  existence. 

In  your  country,  though  utterers  and  readers 
of  libels,  all  newspapers  without  exception  in- 
cluded, are  not  so  uumerous  as  in  the  one  just 
alluded  to,  laws,  I cannot  doubt,  might  be 
found,  by  the  aggregate  virtue  of  which,  if 
fully  executed,  an  equally  complete  clearance 
would  be  effected. 

Wherever  Roman  law  has  reigned, — in  ad- 
dition to  a functionary,  by  whom,  under  his 
>vvn  name,  power  of  pardoning,  applicable  to 
offences  in  general,  has  been  avowedly  po.s- 
sessed  and  exercised, — other  functionaries  there 
are,  by  whom,  without  the  name,  that  same 
power  has  been  possessed  and  exercised.  Where 
the  judicatories  have  not  possessed  the  power 
of  giving  execution  to  penal  laws  of  their  own 
motion, — nor  without  being  called  upon  by  a 
servant  of  the  Monarch  in  tlie  situation  of 
prosecutor-general, — the  whole  of  this  covertly 
pardoning  power  has  had  his  single  breast  for 
the  seat  of  it.  In  so  far  as  this  has  been  exer- 
cisable by  them  at  their  own  motion,  this  mode 
of  proceeding  has  been  styled  the  inquisitorial ; 
and,  within  their  several  ranges,  the  power  of 
the  prosecutor-general  has  had  the  judges  of 
the  several  judicatories  for  sharers  in  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Banniza,  thus,  for  example,  if  my 
recollection  does  not  deceive  me,  stood  the 
matter  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ; according 
to  Boekmer,  in  the  Prussian.  I should  expect 
to  find  the  case  standing  on  much  the  same 
footing  among  you  : not  to  sjoeak  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

With  us,  the  matter  stands  as  yet  upon  not 
quite  so  bad  a footing : the  power  of  giving 
effect  to  the  laws  on  which  i3ersonal  security 
depends  is  not  made  an  object  of  monopoly  : 
our  Monarch  being  God  upon  earth,  as  we  are 
all  of  us  taught  from  Blackstone,  our  lawyers, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  have,  it  is  true, 
given  to  him  the  power  of  putting  to  death 
every  man  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  put 
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to  death,  on  condition  of  finding  one  liand  to 
do  tlie  job,  and  another,  by  the  counter-signa- 
ture of  a pardon,  to  concur  in  giving  iinpuiiity 
to  it.  Blit,  connnodions  as  upon  this  state- 
ment it  may  seem,  tliis  mode  of  proceeding, — 
signatures  and  counter-signatures  being  visible 
things, — lias  not  yet  become  a customary  one  : 
modes  not  less  etfoctive  but  less  conspieuons 
have  hitherto  obtained  the  preference  : discri- 
minating slaughter  has  not  yet  been  visibly 
added  to  indiscriminate.  Matters,  however, 
are  in  preparation  for  it.  Recent  progress  has 
been  made.  The  last  session  but  oue  or  two 
produced  a statute,  by  which  the  right  of  cer- 
tain relatives  to  proseente  for  the  murder  of 
the  correlative  witliout  permission  from  the 
Monarch, — in  which  case,  on  conviction,  a 
pardon  from  him  was  without  effect, — was 
abrogated.  Since  then,  the  life  of  every  man 
in  the  kingdom  hangs  by  a thread,  which  a 
word  from  the  king  may  cut  at  any  time. 
Mine,  Sir,  remaining  as  you  see  still  uncut, 
what  gratitude  do  I not  owe  ? 

I beg  your  pardon,  Sir— I have  been  digress- 
ing. AVhat  belongs  to  your  case  is  this. 
Under  a government,  which  has  for  its  real 
object  the  supposed  happiness  of  the  ruling 
few  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  real  happiness 
of  the  subject  many, — the  system  of  law  being 
to  such  a degree  bad,  that  the  execution  of  it 
if  complete  would  suffice  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  species, — in  such  a state  of  things,  if  the 
species  remains  in  part  unextirpated,  it  must 
be  indebted  for  its  existence  to  some  arbitrary 
power,  by  -which  the  purposes  proposed  by  the 
mukei-is  of  the  law  arc  prevented  fi-om  being 
carried  into  effect.  While  your  judicial  estab- 
lishment, and  your  system  of  judicial  proce- 
dure, remain  upon  their  present  footing,  or  upon 
any  footing  standing  on  a ground  of  Rome-bred 
law, — the  otherwise  natural  effects,  of  codes 
drawn  from  that  source — of  codes  such  as  the 
oue  I have  before  me — will,in  arbitrary  powers 
such  as  those  I have  been  speaking  of,  find  a 
palliative.  And  on  this  palliative  rests  the  con- 
fidence I entertain,  of  seeing  your  country  still 
inliabited,  even  supposing  the  code  in  question 
to  pass  in  its  own  words  unchanged. 

You  are  now.  Sir,  in  a condition  to  judge, 
whether,  on  the  satisfaction  above  declared,  in 
what  degree  soever  well  or  ill  grounded,  in- 
consistency can  be  charged. 

Though,  beyond  the  above-mentioned  tem- 
porariness, lest  you  should  be  asking  too  much, 
I should  be  sorry  to  see  you  asking  for  anything 
in  the  character  of  a condition, — a few  other 
things  there  are,  which  1 will  venture  to  men- 
tion in  the  character  of  simple  propositions. 

1.  One  is — that  of  an  Article,  declaring,  that 
for  giving  increase  to  the  quantity  of  punish- 
ment appointed  in  any  case  by  the  new  Coile, 
no  recourse  shall  be  had  to  any  at  present 
existing  portion  of  statute  law:  any  more  tb.an 
for  applying  punishment,  in  any  shape  or  de- 
gree, to  any  act  to  which  this  same  new  Code 
has  not  applied  punishment.  Something  in  this 


view  I should  expect  to  find  actually  done,  but 
time  and  eyes  forbid  the  search. 

In  Title  I.  chapter  xiii.  as  above-mentioned, 
I see  a chapter,  entitled  “ On  delinquencies 
{delitos)  and  delinquents  not  comprehended  in 
this  Code  and  therein,  besides  laws  relative 
to  matters  ecclesiastical  and  ordinances  rela- 
tive to  matters  military,  I find — namely  in  Ar- 
ticle 18.5,  over  and  above  (Witiw,  mention  made 
of  culpas  as  being  commissible  against  the  re- 
gulations or  ordinances  which  govern  (riy«H.  en) 
any  matters  or  branches  of  the  public  admini- 
stration. But,  of  these  non-comprehended  por- 
tions of  law,  I see  no  more  particular  designa- 
tion given. 

For  the  purpose  here  in  question,  the  more 
obvious,  as  well  as  the  shorter  .and  at  the  same 
time  the  more  complete  course  would  be — a 
general  clause,  killing  at  one  stroke,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  were  kept  alive  by  a list 
made  out  for  that  purpo.se,  the  whole  body  of 
the  penal  laws  found  in  existence.  This  would 
be  the  only  endurable  course,  supposing  the 
survey,  taken  on  this  occasion  of  the  field  of 
penal  law,  an  all-comprehensive  one.  But,  to 
the  gentlemen  in  question, — if  the  truth  may 
be  confessed,  this  same  idea  of  all-comprehen- 
siveness, considering  how  natural  it  is  for  a 
man  to  measure  all  other  men’s  faculties  by 
his  own,  scarcely  should  I expect  to  find  it  an 
endurable  one  : and,  at  the  hands  of  him  by 
whom  accompli.shment  is  regarded  as  impo.s- 
sible,  accomplishment  cannot  reasonably  be 
looked  for. 

Even  among  us,  among  whom,  how  ill  soever 
applied,  experience  in  the  field  of  legislation  i.s 
so  much  more  abundant  than  with  you, — men, 
in  other  respects  not  destitute  of  intelligence, 
are  not  wanting,  to  whom  the  idea  of  setting, 
in  any  such  way,  any  precise  bounds  to  the  de- 
mand for  punishment  and  coercion,  is  an  into- 
lerable one. 

“ Not  being  myself  (without  more  trouble 
than  I choose  to  bestow)  able  to  descry  any 
such  limits,  the  thought  that,  by  any  labour  ho 
can  bestow,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  any 
other  man  to  trace  them  out,  is  intolerable  to 
me.”  Such  is  the  confession,  involved  in  every 
declaration,  of  the  impossibility  of  substituting 
on  the  field  in  question  light  to  everlasting 
darkness.  What  is  above  said  with  relation  to 
your  Statute  Law,  or,  as  it  is  called,  11  ritteii, 
—may,  -with  little  or  no  difference,  be  found 
ajiplicable  to  your  Common  Law,  or,  as  lawyers 
love  to  call  it,  (because  there  is  so  much  writ- 
ing in  it,)  Unwritlai  Law.  I mean  the  Home- 
bred, commonly  called  the  Roman  Law.  In  it 
I behold  a still  more  vivacious,  as  well  as 
venomous  hydra,  than  in  your  statute  law.  A 
hydra,  yes but,  unfortunately,  not  in  your 
Legislation  Committee — no, not  even  inits  Pre- 
sident, whatever  he  may  behold  in  a looking- 
glass,  can  I behold  a Hercules. 

What  if,  by  their  Code, — after  the  storm  of 
horror  and  contempt  poured  forth  upon  the 
system  of  penal  law  which  they  found  in  exi> 
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teiice, — Gcutl«»ieii  kIiouI'.I  1.ig  found  to  lia-''.  c left 
it  ill  n stntc  of  uiidistiirbed  existence  ; adding^ 
thus,  instead  of  substituting,  the  new  load  of 
their  own  framing,  to  a burthen  declared  hy 
tliemselvcs  to  be  an  intolerable  one  ? Should 
Buch  an  omission  be  found  actually  to  have 
jdacc,  your  exertions.  Sir,  will,  I hope,  not  be 
wanting  for  the  repair  of  it. 

Do  what  you  can.  Sir,  I cannot  very  well  see 
liow,iu  the  situation  of  Advocates,  a set  of  men, 
nurtured  in  Rome-bred  law,  can  effectually  be 
prevented,  from  pointing,  if  not  in  a direct,  in 
a little  less  effectual  though  indirect  way,  to 
the  old  hag  for  an  interpretation  of  it : nor, — 
ivithout  which  the  call  would  be  hopeless, — 
men,  in  the  situation  of  Judges,  impregnated 
with  the  same  poisonous  milk,  be  prevented 
from  giving  ear  to  it.  Tlience  it  is,  that,  for 
substituting  certainty  to  uncertainty,  cognosci- 
bility to  uncognoscibility,  there  exists  not  any 
possible  instrument,  other  than  a complete  mass 
of  expository  matter,  subjoined  all  along  to  the 
main  text,  and  intervening  between  tlie  main 
text  and  the  Rationale,  intenvoven,  as  in  my 
above-mentioned  French  works, stands  not  only 
proposed,  but,  if  I do  not  misrecollect,  exem- 
plified. 

Yes,  Sir,  when  completed,  the  collection  of 
Codes  should,  either  in  the  way  of  insertion  or 
in  the  way  of  reference,  contain  everything,  to 
which  the  force  of  law  is  given  by  government: 
and,  while  it  embraces  everything  in  existence 
by  its  power,  it  should  embrace  the  whole  con- 
tingent future  by  its  providence. 

One  little  proposed  arrangement  I would  not 
venture.  Sir,  to  trouble  you  with,  were  it  not 
for  the  facility  with  which — and,  I hope,  with- 
out any  very  sensible  wound  to  national  honour 
and  glory,  or  soreness  in  the  organ  of  infalli- 
bility— effect  might  be  given  to  it.  In  this 
Code,  the  numbering  of  the  Articles  goes  on,  I 
observe,  in  one  and  the  same  serie.s,  from  first 
to  last : number  of  the  last  Article,  82f).  In 
this  arrangement  no  method  has  place  hut 
that  of  the  numeration  table,  nothing  of  what 
is  meant  hy  claiisifi cation.  But,  along  with  this 
arrangement,  comes  a system  of  classification 
in  the  customary  fonn;  or,  at  any  rate,  a form 
resembling  what  is  customary.  First  comes  a 
Part  styled  The Preliminan;  Part;  then  come 
Part  the  first  and  Pai't  the  second.  Under 
Part  the  first,  I find  eight  Titles;  under  Part 
the  second,  three;  under  every  Title,  except 
Title  eighth  and  Title  ninth,  I find  Chapters 
more  than  one:  and,  under  every  Chapter  I 
suppose  there  may  be,  under  little  less  than 
every  chapter  I am  sure  there  are,  Articles 
more  tl^gn  one. 

This  being  the  case,  the  little  arrangement  T 
would  venture  to  propose  is — that,  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Article,  reckoning  from  tbc  first  in 
the  whole  work, — beadded,or  snbstitnted,the 
number  of  the  Article,  reckoning  from  the  first 
in  the  Chapter  of  which  it  forms  a part. 

Suppose  this  not  done,  note.  Sir,  the  incon- 
venience. In  process  of  time,  comes  an  Article 


to  he  inserted,  or  an  Article  to  he  rcpcaleil. 
Take  in  the  first  place  the  case  of  insertluii. 
Suppose  the  insertion  made  at  the  end  of  the 
series,  the  system  of  designation  receives  no 
distui-baucc.  But,  suppose  it  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  series,  the  consequence  is — 
that,  if  the  numerical  order  is  still  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  series  thus  con- 
structed, tlie  numerical  names  hy  which  the 
Articles  were  originally  designated  arc  now  all 
erroneous;  and,  to  the  number  of  each,  tlie 
number  of  that  wliicli  was  next  in  the  scries 
must  be  substitute'!,  or  coiifusioii  will  be  tlie 
result:  aud,  in  whatever  part  of  the  series  the 
new  Article  is  inserted,  the  numerical  names 
of  all  above  it  remain  indeed  iiuaffected,  but 
those  of  all  below  it  require  to  be  subjected  to 
the  cliange:  so,  iii  case  of  a repeal,  tlie  conse- 
quence is — a .state  of  things  which  is  th.c  cun- 
Tcrfe  of  the  above.  In  practice  what  will  be 
the  result  ? That  no  such  insertion  or  expunc- 
tion  will  have  place.  Whatever  is  therefore 
done,  must  be  done  by  an  indepeiideiit  law, 
leaving  tlie  numerical  arrangemont  undi:-liirb- 
ed.  But,  ill  this  way,  the  logical  arrangement, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  existing  series  of 
Articles,  cannot  be  extended  to  any  sii'pple- 
mcntal  ones.  Now, — instead  of  the  aritlimeti- 
cal  arrangement  throughout,  with  the  logical 
arrangement  here  aud  there  jo.stliiig  it, — sup- 
pose the  usual  logical  arrangement  had  been 
eiuidoyed,  with  the  arithmetical,  as  usual,  in 
subordination  to  it.  In  any  Title,  and  in  any 
Chapter  of  that  Title,  siipjiose  a iierv  Article 
added:  at  the  end  of  the  serie.s  of  Articles  con- 
tained in  that  Chapter  lot  the  addition  be 
made, — the  classification  will  be  still  preserved, 
and  everything  left  iinchauged  aud  uiidi.stiirb- 
ed. — Conversely,  suppose  repeal  made  of  an 
Article  in  that  same  Chapter, — at  the  end  of 
the  series  of  Articles  belonging  to  that  Chapte'c 
insert  an  Article,  giving  notice  that  the  Article 
in  question  is  repealed.  In  case  of  substitu- 
tion, tlie  notification  will  be — to  .“ucli  an  Ar- 
ticle (designating  it  by  its  number)  substitute 
the  following.” 

With  that  same  method  of  theirs,  it  being 
theirs,  the  Honourable  authors  of  the  logical 
inetliod  in  question  Avere,  it  must  be  presumed, 
not  ill  satisfied.  The  little  alteration  bore  sub- 
mitted has  no  other  object  than  the  giving  to 
that  same  method  of  theirs  a degree  of  undis- 
turbed continuance  such  as  it  could  not  possess 
otherwise.  If  not  aToytion,  this  little  intrusion 
may  at  any  rate,  I hope,  obtain /o/yirenw. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  change-excluding 
method, — in  the  or</au  of  infaUlhUity  I cannot 
hut  su.spect  it  might  he  to  be  found. — Qne.<<f.ion 
to  the  (reninit  of  the  oryan:  To  a w'ork  thus 

perfect,  the  Damon  of  iiresumption  himself, 
could  he  ever  have  the  effrontery  to  propose, 
in  any  part,  a change? — AnRKcr:  Impossible. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  same  Genius  it 
was,  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitutional  Code 
orilaiued  in  positive  terms  that  no  change 
should  have  place  for  eight  years:  tacking,  at 
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the  same  time,  by  a stroke  of  refined  policy,  to 
the  end  of  that  period,  an  indefinite  one.  And, 
with  the  inspirations  of  this  same  Genius,  the 
honourable  authors  of  this  same  projected  Penal 
Code  appear  to  be  no  less  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated. 

Quitting  the  allegro,  I must  return  to  the 
penseroso. 

Proportioned  to  the  severity,  if  there  be 
any,  in  the  above  remarks, — especially  if  in 
any  degree  it  should  be  felt  to  be  warranted 
by  justice, — will  naturally  be — the  sensation 
of  chagrin,  produced  in  the  breasts,  of  what- 
ever persons  are,  in  virtue  of  the  parts  respec- 
tively taken  by  them  in  the  work,  the  subjects 
of  them.  Believe  me.  Sir,  or  believe  me  not, 
it  is  not  without  a correspondent  chagrin  on 
my  part,  that  any  such  unpleasant  sensation 
can  ever  present  itself  to  my  mind.  Imagina- 
tion finds  no  difficulty  in  placing  me  in  their 
situation.  Triumph,  were  I assured  of  it, — 
triumph  on  any  occasion,  and  in  any  shape,  if 
the  persons  triumphed  over  were  present,  would 
to  me  have  more  of  concern  than  joy  in  it. 

In  no  sensitive  being  could  I ever  yet  wit- 
ness pain, — whether  body  and  mind,  or  mind 
alone,  were  the  seat  of  it, — without  catching, 
as  if  by  contagion,  a portion  more  or  less  con- 
siderable of  it.  It  is  thus  that  I am  consti- 
tuted : that  I am  so,  is  it  not  known  to  all 
that  have  ever  lived  with  me  ? 

The  consequence  is, — that  in  the  present 
instance,  lest  I should  fail  in  the  fulfilment  of 
what  appears  to  me  my  duty  towards  your 
nation  and  mankind  at  large,  it  is  all  along 
necessary  for  me,  to  keep  my  mind  abstracted 
from  any  effect  it  may  have  upon  them  in  any 
such  unpleasant  w;iy,  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. All  this  while,  in  supposing  the  pro- 
duction of  chagrin  by  such  a cause,  I look — 
not  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  in  question, 
of  none  of  whom  have  I the  honour  to  know 
anything  but  what  I see  in  public  documents, 
— but  to  the  universal  and  unchangeable  na- 
ture of  man,  in  the  situation  in  -which  I see 
them  placed.  It  is  to  this  cause,  as  much  per- 
haps as  to  any  other,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
libel  law  : it  is  for  this  cause,  that  men  in  such 
abundance — (and  the  gentlemen  in  question 
could  direct  your  regard  to  some  examples) — 
are  so  eager  in  their  endeavours,  to  consign 
to  ignominious  death,  those  whose  misfortune 
it  is  to  differ  fi’om  them.  In  speaking  of 
chagrin  from  such  a cause,  I speak  of  that 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
exist : not  of  anything  which  I should  expect 
to  see  declared.  How  it  is  with  man  in  such 
a situation,  often  have  I had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. Ask  him,  -while  the  animadversion  is 
applying  itself — speak  of  the  effect  naturally 
produced  by  it,  and  e.xprcss  your  own  regret 
at  the  thoughts  of  it — j'ou  will  be  taken  up 
short,  your  sympathy  will  be  taken  for  insult : 
and  the  more  acute  the  feeling  is,  the  more  de- 
cided will  be  the  protestations  of  indifference. 

Among  the  effects  of  these  operations  of 


mine,  if  any  effects  they  have,  I cannot  there- 
fore but  number  these  unpleasant  ones.  As 
to  their  original  cause,  operations  and  effects 
together,  it  is  no  other  than  that  which,  on 
every  occasion,  has  place  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  operator.  Exactly  as  much  unkind 
feeling,  and  no  more,  have  I towards  tho 
gentlemen  in  question,  collectively  and  indivi- 
dually, as  the  surgeon  has  towards  his  patient. 
When  the  surgeon  operates,  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  individual  operated  upon,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  his  particular  connexions,  no 
others.  In  my  case,  it  has  been  for  the  good 
of  all  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres,  that,  in 
wish  and  endeavour  at  least,  I have  been 
operating,  and  through  Spain,  sooner  or  later, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  human  race.  Con- 
sidering that,  in  all  this,  I make  no  personal 
sacrifice  in  any  shape  worth  mentioning,  judge, 
Sir,  whether,  without  much  danger  from  the 
imputation  of  credulity,  you  may  not  venturo 
to  believe  me. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  judge  then.  Sir,  whether, 
by  the  contemplation  of  any  such  universally 
encountered  uneasiness,  as  above,  I should 
have  been  justified  in  turning  my  back  upon 
the  unmeasureable  mass  of  misery,  which  these 
remarks  of  mine,  such  as  they  are,  have  been 
labouring  to  alleviate,  and  in  the  production 
of  which  I should  have  been  a participator,  if, 
by  any  such  narrow  sympathy,  my  pen,  such 
as  it  is,  had  been  stopped.  Think,  Sir,  whether, 
by  a single  instance  of  execution  given  to  a 
single  one  of  the  one-and-twenty  homicidal 
articles  above  spoken  of, — every  one  of  them, 
in  the  view  of  so  many  other  attentive  ob- 
servers of  human  nature  as  well  as  myself,  so 
much  worse  than  useless, — suffering  could  fail 
of  being  produced,  to  a greater  amount,  than 
in  all  five  of  these  same  illustrious  breasts  i>ut 
together,  could  be  produced,  by  anything  that 
has  been  said,  or  ever  could  be  said,  by  tl«y 
unknown  stranger, — placed  as  he  is  forcvcf 
out  of  their  sight  as  effectually  as  if  by  tha 
hand  of  death. 

Ere  this,  your  inward  sanction  cannot,  I 
think,  Sir,  but,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, have  been  given,  to  the  persuasion, 
in  which,  on  my  part,  this  correspondence  corn- 
menced  : I mean,  the  persuasion  of  the  inevi- 
table disadvantage,  with  which,  with  reference 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, it  could  not  but  have  been  carried  on,  had 
my  part  in  it  been  to  be  strained  through  a 
censor’s  sieve,  though  a Conde  de  Toretio’s  had 
been  the  hand  that  held  it.  Thus  much  I can 
venture  to  affirm,  and  without  fear  of  contra^ 
diction, — that,  in  the  multitude  of  remarks, 
the  freedom  of  which,  be  the  justice  of  them 
what  it  may,  has  been  so  undeniable, — thero 
exist,  in  no  small  proportion,  such  as,  even  in 
the  persuasion  of  their  justice,  a prudent  inan, 
in  your  situation,  could  not  liave  brought  him- 
self to  give  utterance  to.  Whatever  were  the 
demand  for  animadversion,  could  any  sui’h 
man  have  poui’cd  forth  any  such  body  of  ani- 
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madversion,  on  tliis  same  work  of  your  selected 
colleagues,  either  in  their  presence  or  out  of  it  ? 
In  your  situation,  could  a man  have  spoken  in 
any  such  strain,  of  the  object  of  such  exten- 
sive idolatry — (oh,  that  there  were  none  worse 
grounded  !)  your  Constitutional  Code  % In 
your  situation  could  a man  have  spoken  in 
any  such  strain  of  aristocracy  at  large  \ In 
your  situation,  could  a man  have  spoken  of 
the  order  of  lawyers  in  particular,  as  I have 
found  it  so  continually  and  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  speak  of  them?  In  your  situation, 
could  a man  have  spoken  of  the  order  of 
churchmen,  as  I have  already  begun  to  speak, 
and  shall  have  to  speak  again,  in  my  next  and 
as  it  were  postscript  letter  1 In  your  situa- 
tion, could  a man  have  spoken  of  the  situation 
in  which  your  Cortes  is  doomed  to  sit,  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere,  loaded,  as  I have  shown  it 
to  be,  with  the  fumes  of  sinister  and  corrup- 
tive interest?  exposed  to  a miasma,  against 
which  scarce  could  a Fontana  d’  oro,  in  the 
metropolis  of  every  province,  aiford  a sufR- 
cicntly  powerful  antidote  ? In  your  situation, 
could  a man  have  anything  near  so  strongly 
invited  attention,  as  at  every  turn  I have  seen 
reason  to  do,  to  the  union  of  the  most  per- 
fectly unrestrained  discussion,  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  security,  harmony,  public  economy  and 
good  government  in  every  imaginable  shape, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Anglo-American  United 
States  ? In  a word,  in  your  situation,  could  a 
man  liave  spoken,  as  I have  found  but  too  much 
occasion  to  speak,  of  monarchy  ? — ^of  monarchy, 
in  any  the  least  absurd  and  mischievous  form 
in  which  that  disastrous  result,  of  primaeval 
necessity  in  the  infancy  of  society,  can  pos- 
sibly present  itself? 

[In*  your  situation,  could  a man.  Sir,  have 
spoken,  as  I have  found  but  too  much  occasion 
to  speak,  of  monarchy  ? Fancy  not,  however, 
from  anything  I have  said — fancy  not.  Sir, 
that  you  have  been  hearing  me  say — Rid 
yourselves  of  your  monarchy.  True  it  is,  that 
no  government,  to  which  the  name  of  monarch 
ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  applicable,  ever 
has  been  or  ever  can  be  anything  better  than 
a system  of  established  plunderage  : plun- 
derage— regulated  indeed,  but  only  because, — 
unless  it  be  in  this  as  in  every  case  regulated, 
— the  matter  of  plunderage,  and  with  it  the 
profit,  must  soon  cease.  In  Spain,  monarch’s 
established  share, — according  to  official  ac- 
counts, taken  and  made  public  here  about  the 
year  1707, — one-fourth  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  government : besides  ulterior  ex- 
penditure, to  an  amount  unascertainable  and 
unlimited. 

True  it  is,  that  by  no  man  has  any  attempt 
been  ever  made — by  no  man  will  any  attempt 
be  ever  made — to  show  in  what  way  it  is  that. 


* Though  written  at  the  time,  the  paragraphs 
between  this  and  the  bracket  in  p.  543  were  not 
inserted  in  the  Letters  as  sent  to  the  Conde  de 
Toreno. 


from  the  subjecting  all  to  the  will  of  one  or  of 
a few,  the  liappiness  of  the  greatest  number 
can  receive  increase. 

True  it  is,  that  by  no  man  has  any  attempt 
been  ever  made — ^by  no  man  will  any  attempt 
be  ever  made — to  show  how,  by  giving  every- 
thing to  one  or  to  a few,  or  by  placing  every- 
thing within  the  grasp  of  one  or  of  a few, — • 
subsistence,  abundance,  or  security  in  any 
shape,  can,  any  more  than  equality,  be  afibrded 
to  all,  or  to  so  much  as  the  greatest  number. 

True  it  is,  that  by  no  man  has  any  attempt 
been  ever  made  to  show — by  no  man  will  any 
attempt  be  ever  made  to  show — that,  in  any 
instance,  in  which  the  ruling  few  were  not  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  subject  many  for 
their  continuance  in  rule,  they  ever  failed  to 
give  to  their  own  interest  the  preference  over 
that  of  the  subject  many;  or  how, — in  case  of 
every  such  constant  preference  of  every  one  else 
to  self  as  they  pretend  to  give, — the  human 
species  could  so  much  as  continue  in  existence. 

Is  it  in  human  nature, — that  a mouarch, 
full  of  resentment  for  restraint  endured — re- 
straint, which  ill  every  shape  is  in  his  eyes  an 
injury — is  it  in  human  nature, — that  a man  so 
situated  should,  by  anything  but  terror  or 
impotence,  be  induced  to  part  with  any  the 
least  particle  of  power,  which  he  has  been  in 
use  to  exercise,  or  so  much  as  to  wish  for  ? 

Is  it  in  human  nature, — that,  in  a state  of 
indigence,  (and  so  long  as  he  has  anything  that 
is  not  his  own,  every  monarch  is  in  a state  of 
indigence,)  any  such  man,  in  any  such  indi- 
gence, should  ever,  with  patience,  behold  him- 
self reduced  to  a state  of  still  more  pinching 
indigence  ? 

All  this.  Sir,  without  much  strain  upon  the 
fancy,  you  may  actually  hear  me  saying : but 
still  what  you  do  not  hear  me  saying  is — Rid 
yourselves  of  your  Monarchy. 

Regulated  plunderage,  to  whatever  extent 
carried  on,  is  still  a less  evil  than  unregulated 
plunderage  to  the  same  extent  is. 

Conducive  to  the  gi-eatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  no  government  can  be — if, 
and  so  long  as,  the  greatest  number  think  the 
contrary : for,  can  any  man  be  happy,  any  fur- 
ther than  in  his  own  opinion  he  is  so  ? And, 
on  this  subject,  or  any  other  subject,  sitting 
where  I do,  how  can  I tell  what  they  think  ? 
Whatsoever  care  has  even  as  yet  been  em- 
ployed upon  their  minds,  has  it  not  been  em- 
ployed to  make  them  think  wrong,  or,  rather 
than  that  they  should  not  think  wrong,  to 
prevent  tlrem  from  thinking  at  all? — No,  Sir, 
— in  a few  years,  in  no  eyes  in  which  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  government, — will 
any  government,  other  than  that  of  a repre- 
sentative democracy  as  in  the  Anglo-American 
United  States,  be  legitimate.  But,  either  in 
one  body,  or  in  a cluster  of  confederated  bo- 
dies, have  you, — in  any  such  proportion  as  they 
had  it,  or  in  any  other  sufficient  proportion, 
— the  stuff  of  which  representative  demo* 
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aracies  are  made?  A representative  demo- 
cracy, not  less  necessarily  perhaps  than  a mo- 
narchy, must  have  a chief.  The  Americans 
had  their  Washington : and,  in  default  of  him, 
with  the  exception  of  his  next  successor,  every 
President  they  have  ever  had,  would  have 
made  a Washington.  But,  among  you?  is 
there  anything  out  of  which  a Washington 
could  be  made  ? — There  may  be,  for  aught  I 
know : but  how  can  I know  ? 

Desirable  or  undesirable,  in  a constitution 
— made,  of  materials  such  as  yours  is  made  of 
— materials  so  irreconcileably  discordant, — 
change,  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  is  in  my 
eyes  altogether  unavoidable.  Saying  this,  what 
I do  not  say,  is — Rid  yottrsehes  of  Monarchy. 
But  what  I do  say,  is — Whatever  change  you 
make,  be  it  in  favour  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number, — not  of  the  rul- 
ing few,  or  of  the  supremely  ruling  one  : be  it, 
towards  a form  by  which  all  causes  of  insecu- 
rity and  discontent  are  excluded,  rather  than 
towards  that  form,  under  which  among  you, 
they  were  so  recently  operating ; operating,  all 
together,  and  with  a so  disastrously  elfective 
force.] 

Now,  Sir,  permit  me  for  a moment  to  indulge 
in  a supposition,  which,  in  its  matter,  what- 
ever in  your  eyes  may  be  the  probability  of  it, 
will,  I am  confident,  not  be,  in  every  part,  dis- 
pleasing to  you  : it  is  this.  After  sight  of  the 
objections  brought  to  view, — Gentlemen,  being 
in  their  own  minds  satisfied  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  them  to  an  extent  more  or  less  consi- 
derable, come  fonvard, — and,  on  such  conside- 
rations as,  in  their  judgment,  shall  be  best 
suited  to  the  occasion,  declare  themselves  con- 
tent, or  desirous,  as  they  think  best,  that  this 
work  of  theirs  shall  sleep  a while  on  the  shelf : 
or,  (to  take  another  supposition,  and  which,  for 
the  reason  above  given,  may  be  perhaps  a pre- 
ferable one,)  to  an  extent  more  or  less  consi- 
derable,— amendments,  of  tlie  nature  of  tliose 
which  I have  ventured  to  submit,  together 
with  others  that  may  perhaps  be  suggested, 
having  been  made, — the  proposed  Code,  at 
their  presentation,  passes : but  with  a clause 
confining  the  duration  of  it  to  a certain  limit- 
ed time,  and  that,  as  above,  not  a long  one. 
To  these  two  suppositions,  have  patience  with 
me.  Sir,  while  1 add  one  more.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  these  same  most  competent  hands, 
not  only  is  the  door  thrown  open,  but  invita- 
tion given — given  to  every  man  whom  it  shall 
find  disposed  to  accept  it — to  deliver  in,  with 
or  without  further  remarks  on  the  only  as  yet 
proposed  Code,  a Code  of  his  own  penning, 
with  or  without  an  interwoven  rationa/c,  as  he 
shall  be  advised. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  sins  found  to 
have  been  hitherto  manifested,  (always  sup- 
posing that  into  a political  situation  so  ele- 
vated it  is  possible  for  political  sin  to  have 
found  entrance,)  whatever  may  have  been  the 
sins  manifested, — a confession,  such  as  the 
above,  would  it  not  be  an  ample — would  it 


not.  Sir,  be  a glorious  atonement  ? By  such 
sin,  follovved  by  such  atonement,  would  not 
more  merit  be  made  manifest,  more  magnani- 
mity displayed,  more  admiration  deserved  and 
called  forth,  than  if  in  no  shape  sin  had  mani- 
fested itself? 

Condemned,  on  the  occasion  of  I forget 
what  controversy,*  with  L’os»«c«— condemned 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country 
and  the  time,-— Fenelon,  Archbishop  as  he 
was,  of  his  own  motion,  ascended  his  own  pul- 
pit, and,  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, read  his  own  condemnation,  together 
with  the  retractation  he  disdained  not  to  make 
in  consequence.  It  is  for  the  multitude  at  large 
I bring  this  anecdote  to  mind  : for  to  yourself, 
Sir,  it  can  scarcely,  I think,  be  new.  On  a 
field  of  controversy  such  as  that  was — on  the 
part  of  a mind  such  as  that  of  the  author  of 
Telemachus  was — sincerity  may,  to  some  eyes, 
appear  not  altogether  exempt  from  dispute. 
Not  so  either  self-command  or  enlightened  po- 
licy. Matchless  is  as  yet  the  splendour,  with 
which  the  heroism  of  the  man,  displayed  in  a 
shape  so  unexampled,  stands  illuminated.  Of 
victory  over  others,  you  may  see  almost  as 
many  examples  as  you  see  contests.  Exam- 
ples of  victory  over  self,  you  may  look  for  till 
you  are  tired.  The  retractation  made  by  Fene- 
lon, was  made  under  the  eye,  and  in  confor- 
mity to  the  known  pleasure  of  a man,  from 
whom,  on  his  part  as  on  the  part  of  every- 
body he  ever  saw,  everything  imaginable  was 
to  be  hoped  and  feared.  If,  iu  consequence 
of  any  of  the  arguments  submitted  to  your- 
self, .Sir,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  gentlemen 
themselves  in  the  next  place,  any  such  self- 
sacrifice  as  above  suggested  should  come  to  be 
made, — it  will,  by  an  admiring  public,  be  seen 
to  have  had  anything  rather  than  hope  or  fear, 
looking  to  the  individual,  at  whose  suggestion 
it  will  have  been  made. 

Well,  Sir,  if,  in  the  honourable  eyes  in  ques- 
tion, all  this  inducement  is  not  yet  enough, 
here  is  something  more.  Over  the  world  of 
ideas,  with  this  their  instrument  of  conquest 
iu  hand,  their  aim  has  been  (in  their  preface 
does  it  not  stand  suflRciently  avowed?)  uni- 
versal empire.  If,  without  any  to  share  in  it, 
it  be  in  their  eyes  sufiiciently  within  their 
reach,  they  will  continue  still  to  strive  for  it. 
In  the  other  case,  putting  off  Don  Quixote, 
and  putting  on  Sancho  Pan^a,  permit  me  to 
say.  Half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  So 
says  our  English  proverb,  for  which  there  can, 
I think,  scarce  fail  to  be  a Spanish  one.  If, 
leaving  to  some  other,  as  it  may  happen,  that 
lower  part  of  the  honour  which  belongs  to  the 
fundator  incipiens,  gentlemen’s  magnanimity 
can  content  itself  with  that  upper  part  which 
belongs  to  the  fundator  j)erfcienis, — that  high- 
est part  may  be  still  their  own.  Let  expe- 
rience, Sir,  declare  whether  this  sort  of  peace- 
ful conquest  be  quite  so  remote  from  the  re- 

* The  celebrated  dispute  as  to  Quietism.— Et/. 
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cion  of  proWoilit'cs  as  some  would  be  glad  to 
see  it.  By  a rare  union  of  merit  with  fortune, 
circumstances  favouring,  the  Spanish  Consti- 
tutional Code— has  it  not  already  found  nume- 
rous adopters  ? adopters  in  all  nations  by  whom 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  Monar- 
chy (Oh,  Herculean,  or  rather  Sisyphian  la- 
bour !)  consistent  with  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  1 Let  them  have  re- 
ceived a plan,  iu  which  the  dictates  of  that 
principle  are  pursued  with  undeviating  con- 
sistency— pursued  over  the  two  remaining 
parts  of  the  field  of  law — the  Penal  and  the 
C'iril, — think.  Sir,  to  what  extent,  sooner  or 
later,  Spain  may  not,  by  their  hands,  have 
spread  over  the  willing  nations,  the  blessing 
of  her  law’s ! 

Whatever  may  be  their  determination  on 
that  question,  in  mine  their  can  be  no  difficul- 
ty. If  life  and  faculties  continue,  my  Codes 
w'ill  successively  be  drawn  up.  The  encou- 
ragement, which,  from  so  many  quarters,  I 
liave  received,  would,  of  itself,  have  been  a 
suflicient  stimulus.  The  discouragement,  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  the  existing  Cortes, — not  to  speak  of 
the  Cortes  itself,  which  on  this  ground  knows 
notliing  of  what  it  has  seen,  heard,  or  received, 
■ — has  been  anadditioual  stimulus.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  it  will  find  its  way  into  various  lan- 
guages : the  Spanish  will  not  be  the  last. 

Into  your  Ultramaria — including  all  that 
was  your  Ultramaria — itwill,  in  that  aswell  as 
other  dresses,  find  its  way  without  difficulty. 

Thus  far  ray  determination  reaches.  But 
now  commence  my  uncertainty,  and  my  desire 
of  information,  in  so  far  as,  in  a case  such  as 
that  in  question,  information  is  possible.  Is 
it  through  the  regular  channels — or  is  it  in  the 
way  of  contraband,  with  other  piece-goods, 
that  the  fruit  of  my  endeavours  to  serve  your 
constituents  will  have  to  make  its  way,  to 
them,  and  to  their  paulo-post-future  represen- 
tatives ? I am  prepared  for  both  sides  of  the 
alternative  : but  it  would  be  a convenience  to 
me  to  know,  in  which  of  the  two  the  greatest 
probability  is  to  be  found. 

Sir,  w’hen  in  dernier  resort,  for  giving  effect 
to  whatever  endeavours  can  be  used  to  seiwe 
your  country,  I put  on  the  garb  of  a malefactor 
and  assume  an  attitude  of  defiance,  it  is  not — 
indeed  it  is  not — ^with  a light  heart.  But,  in 
the  state  in  which  your  legislation  still  is ; 
still  is,  and  for  I know  not  what  further  length 
of  time  seems  doomed  to  be, — what  else,  by  a 
man  whose  first  regard  is  neither  for  laws  nor 
makers  of  law,  but  for  those  for  whom  such 
laws,  in  as  far  as  they  are  anything  better  than 
nuisances,  must  be  made, — what  else,  what 
better.  Sir,  can  be  done  1 If  you  arc  fed,  must 
it  not  be  against  law  ? if  you  arc  clothed,  must 
it  not  be  against  law  ? as  if  in  one  word  pro- 
hibition were  contained  the  united  powers  of 
capital,  skill,  and  access  to  market ! If  you 
are  instructed,  no  wonder,  then,  if  this  too 
must  be  against  law. 


Believe  me.  Sir,  neither  is  the  uncertainty 
I speak  of  in  any  degree  a feigned  one.  I see 
what  the  present  is ; but,  until  the  millstone, 
which  the  Committee,  with  but  too  much  counte- 
nance from  their  colleagues,have  suspended  over 
your  press,  has  cither  been  set  aside,  or  been  let 
down  upon  it  and  crushed  it,— I am  unable  to 
sec,  in  anything  that  is  either  past  or  present, 
any  security  for  the  future.  Of  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  those  works  of  mine  that  are  in 
French,  the  first  volume,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and 
talent  of  Dr  Toribio  Nunez,  has  been  some 
time  in  Spanish : the  others  may,  by  this  time, 
for  aught  I know  have  followed  it.  True  it 

is,  that,  to  the  functionaries,  whoever  they  may 
be,  whom  the  Legislation  Committee  looks  to 
for  giving  execution  and  effect  to  its  Code,  I 
should  not  expect  to  find,  that  in  my  Penal 
Code,  even  with  the  rationale  standing  part  of 

it,  there  is  anything  that  will  give  any  heavier 
offence,  than  may  have  been  given  to  them 
already  by  those  works, or  even  than  that  which 
may  come  to  be  given  to  them  by  these  present 
Letter’s.  But,  in  this  respect,  the  lot  of  this 
little  work  i-emains  as  yet  in  total  darkness : 
and,  supposing  this  darkness  cleared  away,  and 
cleared  away  in  my  favour,  still  the  like  dark- 
ness would  cover  those  so  much  more  extensive 
and  important  future  works.  If  I have  not, 
in  either  instance,  any  assurance  of  proscrip- 
tion,— still,  in  that  quarter,  in  neither  instance, 
have  I anything  like  an  assurance  of  toleration. 

How  is  it  possible.  Sir,  that  T sliould  ? If, 
with  the  functionaries  in  question,  matters  for 
that  purpose,  are  already,  or  shall  have  come 
to  have  been,  arranged, — what  man,n  hoEe  mis- 
fortune it  is  to  give  publicity  to  anything  by 
which  their  displeasure  shall  have  been  called 
forth,  can  have  any  sufficiently  grounded  ex- 
pectation of  being  suffered  to  live ; not  to  speak 
of  incarceration  in  its  most  hideous  forms,  and 
for  never  ending  terms.  Suhrertir,t>‘a^ornar, 
alter  ar,cmharazar,  gnarchirsc — anyone  of  those 
words,  not  to  look  for  others,  would  it  not  be 
sufficient.  Sir,  for  the  fatal  purpose  ? 

True  it  is,  that  the  Gobierno  of  the  day,  the 
septemvirate  of  Ministers, — if  I may.belicvc  tlie 
official  assurance  of  one  of  them,  entertained,  net 
many  months  ago  a desire  to  see  these  projected 
works  of  mine ; a desire  which  they  were  ac- 
cordingly pleased  to  make  communication  of  to 
the  King.  But,  besides  that  tlie  offence,  wk.ich 
I cannot  but  be  too  well  assured  cannot  fail  to 
be  given  by  these  letters  of  mine,  had  not  then 
any  existence, — the  gentlemen,  of  whom  the 
government  of  that  day  was  composed,  have 
for  some  time  been — what,  in  a few  months, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislation  Committee 
in  question  will  be  : and,  under  the  proposed 
Articles  in  question,  I see  nothing  that  should 
prevent  these  my  quondam  honourable  and  of- 
ficial supporters,  from  being  involved  in  that 
same  fate,  which,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
distance,  might  so  naturally  be  mine. 

True  it  is  again,  that  for  any  such  work  there 
could  not,  I should  suppose,  be  much  to  fear, 
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LETTER  VI.— REASONS  FOR  THE  TONE  ADOPTED. 


Buppo.sIng  the  circulation  of  these  letters  to 
remain  unrepressed.  But,  unless  it  be  from 
yourself,  Sir, — for  this,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  I cannot  see  any  tolerably 
well-grounded  assurance.  How  much  le.ss  can 
I,  under  the  proposed  Code  in  question,  if,  in 
anything  like  its  present  state,  it  shall  have 
become  law  ? 

Now  then,  Sir,  comes  afrc.sh  vexation, which 
I know  not  how  to  avoid  exposing  you  to : a 
recpiest  for  answers,  to  a few  unavoidably 
troublesome,  and  therefore  sincerely  reluctant 
questions.  The  uncertainty  above  spoken  of, 
it  being  the  cause  and  reason  of  them,  will,  I 
hope,  be  received  as  an  excuse,  or  I luu'e  none. 

Not  to  take,  for  the  subject  of  the  desired 
information,  a work  that  as  yet  has  no  exis- 
tence, I will  take  for  a representative  of  it  those 
Letters  which  have  already  given  you  so  much 
trouble : and  hereupon  it  is  that  I take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  questions  that 
h.ere  follow.  To  this  work  I might  add  those 
other  tracts  of  mine  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
aifairs,  which  in  the  original  Engli.sh  have  for 
sometime  been  (as  you  inform  me)  in  your 
hands,- — were  it  not  that,  if  this  little  work  is 
tolerated,  there  can  be  no  fear  for  either  of 
those  lesser  ones. 

1.  Without  special  interference,  on  the  part 
of  yourself.  Sir,  or  any  other  person  in  i>arti- 
cular,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  will,  or  that 
they  Av'ill  not,  be  sutfered  to  circulate  unre- 
stricted? to  be  bought  and  sold  freely,  and  all 
over  the  country, as  books  in  general  are?  and 
this  without  danger  in  any  shape  to  any  i>cr- 
.sons  by  whom,  in  any  part  of  Spain,  any  part 
shall  have  been  borne  in  the  publication  of  them  ? 

‘J.  If  there  be  any  such  iiiipedimcnt  to  their 
diiliisioii,  may  I be  warranted  in  any  such  hope, 
as  that  the  influence  of  your  declared  opinion 
and  wdshes  will  be  employed  in  the  endeavour 
to  remove  it  ? 

One  word  more.  Sir,  and  the  experiment,  so 
unexpectedly  made  upon  your  patience  and 
power  of  forgP  eness,  is  at  an  end. 

Prei)are  yourself  now.  Sir,  for  what  I am 
sure  you  cannot  be  accustomed  to  receive — 
and  \vhat  1 myself  am  as  little  accustomed  to 
give  as  to  receive — a menace.  jMenacc  as  it 
is,  it  is  hov.'cver  of  that  sort,  a man’s  sensi- 
tiveness to  which  is — not  in  the  inverse  but 
in  the  direct  ralio,  of  the  elevation  of  the  place 
he  possesses  in  the  scale  of  public  estimation, 
and  of  the  goodness  of  his  title  to  possess  it. 
It  is  of  that  .sort,  or  you  would  not  have  it  to 
encounter,  I believe,  from  anybody,  and  I am 
sure  not  from  me.  Nor  yet  from  me,  but  for 
the  weakness  of  my  po.sition,  would  you  be 
troubled  Avith  it. 

That  Avhich,  in  my  character  of  \mretaincd 
but  not  the  less  zealous  advocate  of  your  na- 
tion, I have  need  of,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, is — to  see  you  at  liberty : at  real,  and 
not  merely'  apparent  liberty.  But,  to  a man 
in  3 situation  such  as  your.s,  exposed  to  so  much 
prc.ssup?  iii  ho  many  sinister  directhms,  it  is 


impossible  to  receive  liberty  but  from  some 
opposing  pressure. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  pcoi>lo 
you  cannot  take  your  seat,  but  encompassed 
by  colleagues,  from  whoui,  in  all  varieties  of 
lorm,  you  wil’  hear  this  in  substance — “Leave 
the  intrudii.g  foreigner  unnoticed.  Let  him 
write  on  at  his  peril.  The  constituted  autho- 
rities will  take  charge  of  him  : What  is  he  to 
us  ? What  need  Spaniards  care  for  foreigners  ? 
Let  him  remain  nnanswered.  Least  said  is 
soonest  mended.  What  a pity  you  thus  no- 
ticed him ! But  this  will  be  a lesson  to  you, 
and  to  all  of  us  in  future.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  (for  how  guarded 
socA'er  the  expression,  you  sec  the  meaning 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it)— after  such  a 
Avarning  from  the  highest  but  narrowest  sec- 
tion of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,— is  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a man  in  your  situ- 
ation should  feel  himself  in  possession  of  real 
and  eifcctive  liberty? 

Oh  no  ! it  is  impossible.  I see  virtue  strug- 
gling, but  tottering.  Noav  then  for  a support. 

Where  the  desire  exists  to  maintain  a line 
of  conduct,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  but  be  in  contrariety  to  the  Avills  and 
opinions,  to  Avhich  a man  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  showing  a certain  deference, — a sense 
of  superior  duty  presents  not  only  a justifiable 
cause,  but  may  frequently  be  found  a conveni- 
ent and  allowed  plea,  for  yielding  to  it;  and 
thus,  out  of  obligation,  real  or  though  but  ap- 
parent, springs  real  liberty. 

In  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion — the  only 
efficient  guardian  of  political  virtue — there  are 
(I  believe  I have  already  made  myboAvto  the 
superior  of  them)  tAA'o  grand  sections.  In  your 
situation,  on  a thousand  occasion.s,  the  suffrages 
of  that  one  section  are  irresistibly  forced  from 
the  line  of  rectitude  by  the  pressure  of  a SAA’arm 
of  particular  interests.  In  the  inferior  an<l 
more  numerous  section,  is  the  only  steady  seat 
of  that  virtue,  Avhich  has  for  its  object  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

At  Paris,  sits  one  of  tlic  most  respectable 
committees  of  this  multitiulinous  body.  Paris, 
Sir,  is  not  unknown  to  you  : in  Paris  you  be- 
hold, Sir,  or  report  has  been  misled,  a not  al- 
together unattractive  residence. ..“  If  I decline 
doing  what  is  thus  asked  of  me,  Avhat  Avill  Paris 
say  to  me  ?”  This,  Sir,  is  a question  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  i)ut  to  any  of  your  col- 
leagues. Now  then.  Sir,  for  my  menace — Re- 
turn to  Paris  Avhen  you  Avill, — these  letters,  in 
a French  dress,  will  meet  yon  there. 

Noav  then.  Sir,  you  arc  free : free  to  prefer 
public  good  to  private  considerations.  Noav, 
.Sir,  you  stand  at  your  ease,  and  armed.  Re- 
ceive at  length  in  form,  the  a.«.surance  of  that 
respect,  tokens  of  Avhich,  so  much  more  dernon- 
stratiA'e  than  any  express  declarations  can  be, 
have  in  no  part  of  this  long  address  (I  stand 
persuaded)  been  found  wanting,  from 

JEREMY  BENTIIAM. 

To  the  Comte  de  Torein»,  <kc.  &c.  Ac. 

•J  M 
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LETTERS  TO  TORENO. 


LETTER  VII. 

On  fidwion,  and  the  Plim  pursued  in  the  proposed  Code,  for  the  support  of  it  by  death  and  other 

punishments. 


Religion — Catholic  Edufion  — Vena  de 
Death  (so  says  Article  230)  death,  the 
portion  ofevery  one,  who,  directly  and  by  deed 
shall  conspire  to  establish  {establecer)  in  any 
part  of  Spain  {en  las  EspaTias)  any  religion 
other  than  the  Catholic  (Spanish  Dltraniaria 
included  or  not  included; — I should  expect  to 
find  it  included.)  Establish?  What  is  to  ca- 
tablish  ? A set  of  men  who,  in  a liou.se,  appro- 
priated or  not  appropriated  to  the  purpo.se  of 
religious  worship,  or  let  it  be  in  ojie*  air,  per- 
form religious  worship  in  a way  of  their  own, 
— may  not  they,  under  this  .\rticle,  by  a wil- 
ling Judge,  without  much  difficulty,  be  killed 
for  doing  so  ? 

On  this  subject.  Sir,  I should  hardly  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with 
any  ob.sorvations  on  my  part, — but  for  the 
words,  by  which,  speaking  of  “ Ics  Articles  qid 
parlent  sicr  la  llelufivnf  you  encourage  me 
with  the  assurance — “ celauepasserapas.”  As 
to  its  being  meant  to  apply  to  all  these  Arti- 
cles without  exception,  this  could  scarcely,  I 
think,  have  been  your  meaning : but,  at  any 
rate,  I hope  the  prophecy  will  prove  a true 
one,  if  applied,  as  I hope  it  was  meant  to  be, 
to  this  same  230th  Article.  It  being  no  more 
my  intention  to  say  anything,  either  in  this 
letter,  or  in  any  code  of  my  drawing,  against 
the  Catholic  Religion,  than  to  run  my  head 
against  a wall, — I find  no  difficulty.  Sir,  in 
submitting  to  you,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
a few  scattered  observations. 

To  every  sincere  and  at  the  same  time  firm 
believer  in  the  Christian  Religion  in  general, 
and  in  the  Catholic  edition  of  it  in  particular, 
— it  cannot,  I think,  but  be  matter  of  sad  con- 
cern, to  see  the  testimony  of  so  many  illustri- 
ous names,  attached, — as  in  the  Articles  230, 
231,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  and  I know  not 
how  many  besides,  in  the  Chapter  declared  to 
be  appropriated  to  that  subject, — to  any  such 
declaration,  as  that,  in  their  opinion,  without 
support  from  temporal  punishment  inflicted  on 
gainsayers,  the  belief  in  it  would  not  be  able 
to  stand  its  ground. — Not  stand  its  ground  ? 
Not  in  Spain  ? What  should  hinder  it  ? In 
Ireland,  as  so  many  Irishmen  settled  in  Spain 
can  testify  to  you,  it  not  only  stands  its  ground, 
but  gains  ground ; and  that  not  only  without 
support  from  oppression,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

“What?”  (says  somebody)  “ and,  among  all 
the  sorts  of  acts,  to  wdiicli  the  Chapter  on  Re- 
ligion seeks  to  apply  prevention,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention,  punishment, — is  there 
absolutely  not  any  one  to  w'hich,  if  it  depended 
upon  you,  you  would  apply  prevention,  and 
even  in  some  shape  or  other,  punishment  ?” 
0 yes,  some  there  are  unquestionably:  namely, 
all  those  acts  by  which,  to  human  beings  to  an 


indefinite  or  other  adequately  large  extent,  I 
sec  any  real  evil, — in  a word,  any  sensation  of 
an  uneasy  nature,  to  a certain  degree  of  inten- 
sity,— produced.  Here,  then,  is  a line  drawn, 
which,  if  drawn,  on  the  proper  plan,  would  be 
at  any  rate  a tolerably  plain  and  clear  one. 
All  exhibitions,  which,  being  to  the  miiuls  of 
individuals  taken  in  any  considerable  number, 
productive  of  uneasiness  on  a religions  account, 
are  offered  to  their  senses  in  such  manner  as 
that  the  unpleasant  sensation  produced  by 
them,  whatever  it  be,  is  unavoidable— all  such 
acts  are,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  objects 
calling  for  prevention  by  means  of  punishment; 
and,  in  this  consideration,  I cannot  but  a])prove 
of  the  principle  acted  on  in  Articles  237,  233, 
and  23!)  of  the  proposed  Code. 

Why  ? Because  man  is  a being  but  too  sus- 
ceptible of  uneasine.ss,  and  the  more  of  it  he 
can  be  saved  from  the  better.  But— the  Al- 
mighty— is  he  a being  susceptible  of  uneasiness 
in  any  shape  ? For  my  part,  I cannot  find 
any  sufficient  reason  for  believing  him  so  to 
be : however,  if  on  this  point,  the  Corte.s,  by 
means  of  information  received  from  tho.se  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  give  it,  have  been  more 
fortunate, — this  point  must  be  considered  as 
settled.  But,  this  point  being  supposed  to  be 
thus  settled,  then  come  two  or  three  others. 
The  Almighty  being  susceptible  of  uneasines.s, 
and  in  particular  of  uneasiness  produced  by 
words  employed  by  men,  in  speaking  to  or  of 
him,— is  it  his  Almighty  will  to  be  saved  from 
such  uneasiness  or  not  ? if  yes,  does  he  stand 
in  need  of  any  human  power,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  that  of  the  Corte.s,  to  give  effect  to  such 
his  will  ? if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  Almighty 
will  not  to  be  saved  from  such  uneasiness,  but 
to  continue  suffering  under  it,  does  it  become 
the  Cortes  to  endeavour  to  oppose  their  power 
to  such  his  Almighty  will  ? and  if  yes,  does 
such  opposition  afford  any  con.sidcrable  pro- 
mise of  proving  effectual  ? Corresponding 
qne.stions,  in  regard  to  the  Saints ; to  whom 
also,  meaning  doubtless  the  departed  Saints, 
the  protection  provided  for  the  Almighty  is, 
in  Article  237,  (I  perceive,)  extended.  Hav- 
ing ventured  so  far  as  to  submit  to  your  view 
these  questions,  the  answers  I must  be  con- 
tent to  leave,  which  1 do  ivithout  reluctance, 
to  the  competent  authorities. 

These  things  considered — “blasphemies,'”  or 
“imprecations,”  (Article  237,) -or  w'hatevcr 
else  be  the  denomination  given,  to  portions  of 
discourse,  by  which,  with  or  without  produc- 
tion of  uneasiness,  offence  has  been  supposed 
to  be  given  to  God,  or  to  the  Saints,  or  to  both, 
— so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  writing  or 
printed  books, — or  to  private  conferences,  not 
open  to  the  public  at  large,  into  which  he,  to 
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whom  what  is  said  is  productive  of  uneasiness, 
entered  of  his  own  free  clioice,  without  being 
obliged  to  repair  thither  in  prosecution  of  any 
matter  of  business  j — to  no  such  discourses 
how  revolting  soever  to  myself,  could  I,  if  it 
depended  on  me,  think  of  applying  punishment 
in  any  shape.  But,  in  a promiscuous  multi- 
tude,— in  a church  suppose,  a judicatory,  or 
any  other  public  building,  or  in  a road  or  mar- 
ket-place, or  a ship, — suppose  such  language 
uttered,  uneasiness  to  men  may  bo  produced, 
and  with  it  demand  for  punishment. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  justice — with  which 
the  above  observations  may  be  found  to  apply 
to  offensive  audible  exhibitions, — with  corre- 
spondent justice  they  will,  I think,  be  found 
to  apply  to  visible  exhibitions  : it  inatters  not 
through  what  sense  the  wound  passes  to  the 
mind,  if  the  mind  is  wounded. 

Wliatever  difficulty  may  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Gentlemen’s  minds,  by  offences  styled 
offences  against  Religion,  considered  as  com- 
missible  by  individuals  at  large, — it  is  but  a 
small  matter  (I  should  suppose)  in  compari- 
son with  that  produced  by  offences  through  Reli- 
gion ; offences  apprehended  at  the  hands  of 
that  particular  order  of  men,  in  whom,  among 
yo)i,  the  votaries  of  religion  are  wont  to  be- 
hokl  its  special  and  little  less  than  exclusively 
authorized  guardians. 

As  to  myself, — reference  always  made  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
— I beheld  as  issuing  from  this  source  two 
widely  different  mischiefs ; the  one  temporarg 
in  its  nature,  the  other  yjcrHirfjJcnt.  1.  By  the 
temporary  mischief,  I mean,  that  which  con- 
sists in  opposition  made  by  this  particular  class 
of  functionaries,  to  the  government  composed 
of  all  the  other  classes  of  functionaries  : a mis- 
chief which,  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people,  is  great,  in  proportion  as  the  conduct 
of  tlie  present  government  is,  in  a higher  de- 
gree than  that  of  the  late,  conducive  to  that 
same  greatest  happiness.  2.  The  permanent 
mischief  is — that  which  1 apprehend,  from  the 
junction  of  the  bodj^  of  the  sacred  function- 
aries with  the  profane  ones  : the  junction,  of 
the  two  particular  interests  of  these  two  sec- 
tions of  the  ruling  few,  into  a body  of  particu- 
lar and  thence  sinister  interest,  which  will 
thereby  be  so  much  the  more  effectually  en- 
abled,— as,  if  the  body  be  composed  of  men,  it 
cannot  but  be  as  surely  disposed, — to  sacrifice 
to  itfl  own  supposed  gi'eater  happiness,  the 
greatest  hapi)iness  of  the  greatest  number : — 
or,  if  interest  be  the  word,  the  universal  in- 
terest. 

Supposing  the  old  government  to  continue 
unrestored, — the  temporary  mischief,  as  above 
described,  will  be  growing  less  and  le.ss  every 
day,  as  the  functionaries  established  under  the 
old  government  drop  off,  and  as  the  public 
mind  grows  more  and  more  enlightened.  In 
corresponding  proportion  will  the  permanent 
nu'^rliief  take  its  place  ; and,  when  it  has  once 
flwailowcil  up  its  pre.iciit  opponent  the  tem- 


porary mischief, — will  remain  in  possession  of 
the  field,  without  anything,  unless  it  be  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  to  oppose  it.  In  a word, 
the  temporary  mischief  is — superstitious  in- 
fluence ; the  permanent  mischief,  corruptive 
influence. 

In  the  temporary  mischief  I see  nothing 
very  formidable  : nothing  but  Avhat,  under  the 
constitution  as  it  stands,  may  admit  of  a 
remedy : an  easy,  a gentle,  and  an  effectual 
remedy.  This  remedy.  Sir,  I shall  proceed  to 
submit  to  you : and  with  the  less  diffidence, 
comsidcring  how  near  on  some  points  it  comes 
to  that  which  I see  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

For  conciseness  I shall  put  it  into  a form  in 
some  respects  similar  to  what  I should  pursue 
in  the  penning  of  the  correspondent  part  of  a 
Code.  But,  I must  beg  of  you  not  to  consider 
it,  as  anything  like  an  adequate  sample  of  such 
a Code.  To  give  to  it  anything  like  the  pre- 
cision and  conciseness,  that  would  be  given  to 
it  in  a regular  work  of  that  kind  of  which  it 
w'ould  form  a part,  is  altogether  ini))ossible. 
In  any  such  fabric  of  my  construction,  tlie 
form  of  each  part  would  be  dependent  on  that 
of  every  other. 

General  description  of  the  proposed  remedy. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries in  general,  and  bi.shops  in  particular, 
addressing  themselves  in  })riut  or  writing  to 
the  people  within  the  range  of  their  authority, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  official  functions, — 
leave  to  persons  of  all  descriptions — ecclesias- 
tics of  all  classes  as  well  as  others — the  com- 
plete liberty  of  publishing  whatsoever  they 
please  on  the  subject  of  religion,  without  ex- 
posure to  punishment  in  any  shape,  or  imi>edi- 
ment  to  the  circulation  of  such  their  di.scourse.s. 
N.  B.  Such, — only  without  the  exception, — i.s 
the  state  of  the  law  in  the  Anglo-American 
United  States:  and  no  mischief  in  any  shape, 
— no  such  mischief  as  that  of  oppression  by 
government,  or  disaffection  towards  rulers,  or 
discord  as  between  citizen  and  citizen  through 
the  instrumentality  of  religion, — is  produced 
by  it,  or  has  place  there. 

2.  On  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  function- 
ary of  whatever  cla.ss,  let  the  publication  of 
any  instrument, — on  the  face,  or  on  the  occa- 
sion, of  which,  either  by  his  i)roper  name,  or 
the  name  of  his  function,  he  stands  designated, 
either  as  sole  author,  o)'  j)artakcr  in  the  author- 
shij)  or  publication,  of  such  instrument,  de- 
signated whether  i)i  the  direct  way,  or  in  any 
wav  howsoever  indirect, — stand  interdicted  : 
unless  and  until  it  shall  have  received  a license 
in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a functionary  of 
the  temporal  class  : — say  the  political  chief  of 
the  province. 

In  this  case, — though  the  composition  oi  the 
instrument  is,  as  consistently  with  the  religion 
in  question  it  cannot  but  be,  the  sole  act  of  the 
ecclesiastical  functionary, — yet  the  publication 
of  it  iiiny  be  considered  as  the  joint  act  of  tho 
ecclesiastical  functionary  and  the  temporal  ; 
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or  a relative  censorship  may  be  consiJcred  as 
established,  with  the  temporal  functionary  for 
censor.  The  operation  is  the  same,  in  which- 
ever light  considered.  • , , 

N.  B.  To  this  purpose  must  be  considered— 
not  beneficed  ecclesiastics  only,  but  all  ecclesi- 
astics whatsoever,  regular  as  well  as  secular. 
For,  it  is — not  only  from  special  power  or 
dignit)',  but  from  the  sacred  character  common 
to°them  all,  that  their  influence  is,  in  the  in- 
stance of  each,  wont  to  be  derived.  Co-exten- 
sive  is  the  designation  employed  in  the  proposed 
Code,  Article  213. 

I.  Beasons  fur  the  general  Ubertij. 

1.  Against  vexation  to  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, .security  will  be  sufficiently  afforded, 
by  the  above  proposed  interdiction,  of  dis- 
course, visible  as  well  as  audible,  and  of  all 
other  objects  of  an  anti-religious  nature,  if  ex- 
hibited in  any  such  manner  as  to  be  open,  to 
eyes  to  which  they  are  disagreeable. 

2.  Against  mischief  by  the  propagation  of 
mischievous  errors,  security  will  be  afforded, 
by  the  unbounded  faculty  of  refutation,  left  to 
all  persons  in  whose  eyes  they  possess  tluit 
quality : and,  of  inducement  adequate  to  the 
production  of  such  refutation,  in  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of  refutation,  no  de- 
ficiency can  reasonably  be  apprehended  : if 
there  were  any,  nothing  could  be  easier  to  go- 
vernment, than  the  providing  an  adequate 
supply  to  it.  See  the  Tract  on  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  and  Public  Discussion. 

3.  Any  feai’,  real  or  pretended,  of  seeing 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  in  this  or  any  other 
particular,  overpowered  and  frustrated  by  hu- 
man agency,  is  too  palpably  self-contradictory 
and  absurd,  to  be  defendible : — or  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  otherwise  than  by  long-continued 
custom  produced  in  its  origin  by  the  union 
of  force  and  fraud,  with  or  without  supersti- 
tious tcrroi’. 

4.  Of  the  fear  of  seeing  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty frustrated,  in  the  particular  instance 
of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus, — the  groundlessness  is  moreover  de- 
monstrated by  experience,  in  the  case  of  the 
Anglo-American  United  States. 

!).  Of  the  fear  of  seeing  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty frustrated,  in  the  still  more  particular 
instance  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
Catholic  edition  of  the  rcligign  of  Jesus, — the 
groundlessness  is  moreover  further  demon- 
strated by  experience,  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
as  noticed  above. 

II.  lieasons,  against  ererg  sticb  attempt,  as 
that  oj  designating,  for  the  purpose  of  pnn  hh- 
inent,  the  sort  of  supposed  mischievous  discourse., 
meant  to  be  interdicted  on  the  score  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  gorernment,  on  the  part  of 
ecclesiastical  functionaries,  speaking  as  such. 

1.  Such  designation  is,  as  to  a [-art  of  the  ex- 
tent, needless.  In  so  far  as  such  discourse  has 
for  its  immediate  tendency  to  engage  men  in 
the  commission  of  acts  injurious  to  person  or 
property, — the  offence  is  met  by  the  law.*-'  ap>- 


plying  to  such  offences,  taken  in  their  utmost 
latitude. 

2.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  extent,  it  is  impos- 
sible. The  above  case  excepted, — it  is  not  po.s- 
sible  to  reach  by  any  description,  the  sort  of 
discourses  in  question,  when  cmaning  or  ap- 
pearing to  cmaue,  from  any  person  invested 
with  the  consecrated  character.  Oiitof  phrases, 
extracted  either  from  the  Fathers, or  even  from 
the  Bible, — in  a word,from  any  writings,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  which  in  the  religion  in  ques- 
tion arc  held  as  sacred, — out  of  phrases  thus 
extracted,  may  be  composed,  by  any  one  who 
shall  think  it  worth  his  while,  a cento,  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  any  such  mischievous  pur- 
poses. Of  the  portions  of  discourse  thus  ex- 
tracted and  employed,  the  application  thus 
made  will  be  a misapplication.  True  : but  tbe 
source  from  whence  they  were  extracted  will 
not  have  been  the  less  sacred.  Too  great  to  be 
contended  against,  will  be  the  difficuity  of  pass- 
ing coudeuinatioii,  on  matter  extracted  from 
such  sacred  sources, — when  seen,  or  believed  to 
bo,  extj'actcdby  such  consecrated  liauds. 

3.  Uniform  conviction  will  be  ho);eless.  How- 
soever, in  such  a case,  a judge,  zealous  to  a cer- 
tain degree  ou  the  side  of  the  existing  rulers, 
may  be  disposed  to  pronounce  couvictiou, — a 
juiigo,  inwardly  hostile  or  loss  zealous,  ciiu 
scarcely  be  puiiLshed  for  not  doing  so.  Such 
(says  the  obnoxious  ecclesiastical  functionary 
to  the  judge)  is  the  interpretation  put  by  mo  : 
if  my  interpretation  is  erroneous, does  it  belong 
to  you — not  only  to  put  an  opposite  interpre- 
tation upon  the  sacred  text,  but  to  punish  me, 
only  because  mine  is  different  from  yours  1 Then 
comes  the  judge  and  says  to  his  superiors.  Can 
you  punisli  me,  layman  as  1 am,  for  not  punish- 
ing, on  the  ground  of  its  being  a misinterpreta- 
tion, an  interpretation  put  by  a consecrated 
person  on  these  sacred  texts  f 

As  to  the  particular  restraint, — note,  in  the 
first  place,  the  assumption  ou  which  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  grounded  *.  it  is — that,  from  the 
class  of  persons  in  question,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, hostility  to  the  new  order  of  things 
is  naturally  to  be  appreliciulcd. 

Grounds  for  the  assumption  are  these:  viz. 

1.  Hostility,  from  this  quarter,  has  actually 
been  manifested  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

2.  It  is  but  natural,  and  even,  morally  speak- 
ing, excusable, — that,  having  been  admitted 
into  their  respective  functions  when  the  former 
order  of  things  M'as  in  force, — they  .should,  by 
sense  of  duty,  and  thence  by  reflection,  as  well 
as  by  particular  self-regarding  interest,  be  at- 
taelied  to  it,  and  led  to  give  support  to  it. 

HI.  llcasonsfor'the  restraint. 

1.  Addition  of  what  is  wanting,  to  the  per- 
fect freedom  of  discussion,  whicli,  by  the  sup- 
position, was  meant  to  be  established  by  the 
general  provision  relative  to  this  subject.  The 
power, — exercised  over  the  judgment  of  tlie 
people  at  large,  by  means  of  the  fears,  derived 
from  the  source  in  question,  and  infused  into 
their  breasts,— is  a ’power  by  which  inward 
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Creedom  of  consideration  is  liable  to  stand  ex- 
cluded, and  the  mind  to  be  rendered  insensible 
to  the  force  of  argnmeut  on  the  other  side. 

2.  From  the  freedom  of  discussion,  no  defal- 
cation is  thus  made.  Not  even  on  the  part  of 
these  functionaries  themselves  : since,  for  the 
giving  support  to  their  opinion,  it  leaves  to 
them  whatever  liberty  is  possessed  by  any  other 
citizen.  They  may  give  currency  to  whatever 
arguments  they  please,  so  as  they  do  not  make 
it  known  from  Avhat  i)rivilegcd  source  they 
come ; the  arguments  will  then  operate  rvith 
whatever  rational  force  properly  belongs  to 
them,  and  no  more. 

3.  Excl  iisioH  of  useless  punish  nient.  If  punish- 
ment were  ordained  to  be  applied  to  all  snch 
discourse,  as,  emanating  from  the  quarter  in 
question,  shall,  according  to  a description  given 
of  it,  be  deemed  mischievous,  it  might,  under 
the  uncertainties  above-mentioned,  come  to  be 
now  and  then  inflicted.  This  punishment,being 
upon  the  whole  inefficacious,  would  be  useless, 
and  expended  in  waste  : evil,  produced  with- 
out preponderant  good. 

Look,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  case,  where 
the  offence  to  which  the  punishment  is  applied, 
is  the  offence  of  publishing  without  the  re- 
quired license.  In  this  case,  the  fact  is  so  easily 
ascertainable,  and  so  completely  unexposed  to 
dispute,  that,  by  a presumption  by  no  means 
unreasonable,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  of- 
fence will  scarce  ever  be  committed.  If  the 
instrument  is  not  regarded  as  coming  from  the 
ecclesiastical  functionary  in  question,  it  is  not 
productive  of  the  mischievous  effect  appre- 
hended: as  little  is  it,  if,  on  being  interrogated 
whether  it  has  his  sanction,  he  denies  it : — if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  avers  that  it  has  his  sanc- 
tion, in  this  case,  having  by  the  supposition  no 
lice’.ise  to  produce,  he  plainly  incurs  the  punish- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  how  small 
the  probability  is  that  a man  should  thus  ex- 
pose himself,  is  manifest. 

True  it  is, — that,  by  this  restriction,  confined 
as  it  necessarily  is  to  discourse  in  a written 
state,  mischievous  discourse  from  the  quarter 
in  question,  not  uttered  otherwise  than  by  word 
of  mouth,  is  not  reached.  But, 

1.  For  the  repression  of  all  actual  mischief 
— all  miscliief  in  a tangible  shape— all  mis- 
chief, which  is  anything  more  than  mischief  in 
tendencij — all  mischief,  in  a word,  which  has 
for  its  subject-matter  either  ^verson  or  propert  t/, 

• — provision  is  made,  by  the  general  and  stand- 
ing laws,  by  which,  acts  mischievous  to  person 
or  property  are  erected  Into  oflenees,  and,  as 
such,  made  punishable. 

2.  The  mischievous  discourse  in  question 
being,  by  the  supposition,  not  committed  to 
w'riting, — the  effect  of  it  will  be  proportion- 
ately uncertain  .ami  transient. 

3.  Ill  so  far  as  uay  reports  made  of  the  pur- 
port of  it  find  their  way  into  print,— they  will 
have  to  encounter  tiie  arguments,  wliicb, — on 
the  I'idc,  ti-at,  by  the  supposition,  is  not  only 
t;  rivTit  side,  but  the  .side  which  has  the  re- 


muneratory  power  of  government  for  its  sup- 
port,— cannot,  as  above  shown,  be  reasonably 
exiiectcd  to  be  deficient : and  as,  by  the  sup 
position,  the  mischievous  matter  will  not  bu 
avowed  by  the  functionary  from  whom  it  is  re. 
ported^to  have  come,  they  will  not  oijcratc  with 
move  tiian  their  proper  and  reasonable  force. 

IV.  Ptinishncnt,  proposed  for  proiuuhjation 
without  such  license. 

1 . Banisbment,  for  a term  to  be  limited, from 
every  part  of  tlie  Spanish  territory. 

2.  1'  orfeiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
situated  witbiu  the  Spanish  territory,  i.  e.  of 
the  tempor.alities  thereto  belonging.  N.B.  If, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law  recognised  in  Spain, 
any  difficulty  be  opposed  to  such  forfeiture, — 
for  example,  a difficulty  as  to  the  separation  of 
the  temporalities  from  the  spiritualities,— this 
point  will  require  to  be  settled. 

3.  In  case  of  damage,  produced  to  person  or 
IJroperty,  by  means  of  any  incitement,  regard- 
ed as  having  been  given  by  the  unlicensed  iii- 
strument, — obligation  to  make  compensation 
for  the  injury. 

Peason  for  article  1 of  the  Punishment. 

Power  of  reoffending  cut  off  in  part. 

Ileason  for  article  '2  of  the  Punishment. 

Power  of  reoffending  cut  off  in  other  part. 

Ileasons  for  article  3 of  the  Punishment. 

1.  The  justice  of  the  arrangement  manifest 
to  all  eyes.  N.B.  But  this  supposes,  that  the 
connexion, — between  the  publication  of  the 
unlicensed  instrument  and  the  i)hy.sical  damage 
in  ciuestion, — in  the  character  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, has  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 

2.  Assistance  necessary  to  tlie  law  more  ef- 
fectually secured  : secured,  on  the  part  of  the 
persons,  whose  subserviency  is  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  it : necessary — in  the  several 
characters  of  witnesses,  and  informers  or  pro- 
secutors. 

N.B.  Capital  punishment  makes  martyrs : 
a martyr  may  be  more  mischievous  after  death 
than  during  life.  Neither  by  banishment, — • 
nor  by  forfeiture  of  the  ill  bestowed  invitations 
to  idleness  and  anti-cbristiaii  luxury, — nor  by 
obligation  of  making  amends  for  injury, — nor 
by  all  together, — is  any  such  instrument  of 
good  or  evil  as  a niartijr  manufactured. 

V.  Punishment  for  the  Political  Chief,  in 

case  of  his  a license  to  an  instrument  of 

the  sort  in  question,  wh  ich,  in  respect  of  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  htip>uted  to  it,  shall  hate  been 
deemed  unfit  to  receive  a license. 

Ill  case  of  actual  damage  produced  to  per- 
son or  property, — obligation  to  make  compeu- 
sation : — a.s  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastical 
functionary,  as  above. 

N.  B.  If,' in  the  ca.«e  in  which  no  such  damage 
has  been  produced,  it  be  thought  fit  to  apply 
punislimeut  to  the  case  of  the  temporal  licens- 
ing functionary, — a de.^crijUion  ot  tiie  nature 
of  ibc  ofleuce,  committed  by  the  improperly 
licensed  sjjiritual  functionary,  will  require  to 
be  gi  '"en  : a description,  the  difficulty  ot  winch 
has  been  above  brouglit  to  view.  But,  in  com- 
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parison  witn  the  peril  that  has  place  i.i  the  case 
of  the  improperly  licensed  spiritual  function- 
utJiiost  peril,  tliat  can  have  place  iii 
the  case  of  the  licensing  temporal  functionary, 
is  very  inconsiderable.  The  iiidnccincnt,  by 
which  a person  in  the  situation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical creature  of  the  former  government  is 
naturally  stimulated  to  the  commission  of  the 
offence, — has  no  place  in  the  situation  of  the 
temporal  creature  of  the  new  government  by 
wliich  the  former  government  has  been  sup- 
planted. Whatever  therefore  be  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  offence, — very  inconsiderable 
is  the  probability,  of  its  being,  in  any  such  si- 
tuation as  that  of  the  temporal  functionary  in 
quo.stioii,  ever  committed. 

Suppose  even  that,  in  the  text  of  the  law, 
no  penalty  is  attached  to  the  supposed  mis- 
chievous conduct  in  question,  on  tlio  part  of 
the  temporal  functionary,— oven  in  this  case, 
the  requisite  means  of  repression  will  scarcely 
fail  of  being  applied.  Eor  this  purpose,  the 
power  of  removal,  belonging  to  the  superiors 
in  the  executive  department,  might,  it  should 
seem,  suffice. 

VI.  Punishment  for  the  Political  Chief,  in 
the  case  of  his  refusing  a license  to  an  instru- 
ment of  the  sort  in  question,  to  which  it  is  thoright 
a license  ought  not  to  hate  been  refused  by  him. 

In  this  case,  tliere  seems  not  to  be  any  ade- 
quate demand  for  punishment.  The  situation 
in  question  would  be  too  perilous,— if,  for  two 
offences  of  an  opposite  nature, — one  of  them 
so  difficultly  susceptible  of  precise  description 
— punishment  were  thus  incuaciiig  a man  on 
both  sides. 

To  put  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  the  result 
to  bo — that,  from  the  quarter  in  question,  no 
written  instrument  of  the  sort  in  question  ever 
emanes.  The  greatest  possible  evil  that  could 
result  from  .such  deficiency  docs  not  present 
itself  as  very  serious.  From  the  same  quarter 
there  would  remain,  in  unlimited  quantity,  in 
the  oral  form,  instructions  to  any  effect  wished 
to  be  communicated,  and  in  the  written  form, 
instructions  equally  unlimited,  so  it  be  in  an 
anonymous  state  : — in  that  state,  in  wliich  it 
will  carry  with  it,  no  more  indeed  than  tlie 
weight,  hut  yet  all  the  weight,  that  properly 
belongs  to  it. 

VII.  Beason  for  the  proposed  temporariness 
of  the  restriction. 

1.  Restriction,  howsoever  applied,  being  so 
much  evil, — ought  not  to  stand  applied,  but  in 
so  far  as  it  has  the  effect  of  excluding  evil  to 
a greater  amount.  For  the  exclusion  of  the 
evil  in  question,  the  most  perfectly  effectual 
coui'se  would  be — to  continue  the  restriction  so 
long  as  any  one  functionary,  admitted  into  the 
order  in  question  under  the  former  state  of 
things,  continued  alive.  But,  were  the  dura- 
tion given  to  it  thus  protracted,  the  restriction 
would  continue  long  after  the  need  of  it  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Threescore,  or  as  far  as  four- 
score years,  might  be  the  duration  of  it.  Even 
■silyposiug  unabated  hostility  sure  in  the  in- 


stance of  every  one  of  them, — it  is  not  by  one, 
nor  by  a small  number,  that  in  this  way  any 
considerable  mischief  would  be  produced,  la 
a torch,  though  lighted,  there  is  nothing  dan- 
gerous,— except  in  so  far  as  combustible  mat- 
ter, in  a quantity  sufficient  for  mischievous 
effect,  is  within  reach  of  it.  Say  then  in  ten, 
say  in  twenty — say  at  the  utmost  in  thirty 
years, — with  the  hope,  even  the  desire,  of  pro- 
ducing mischief  in  this  shape,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe,  would  be  effectually  extin- 
guished : if  not  in  all,  at  any  rate  in  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  as  to  leave 
the  rest  in  a state  of  sufficient  impotence. 

I was  about  to  speak,  somewhat  at  large, 
upon  the  permanent  mischief,  in  regard  to 
which  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  are  so  much 
at  their  case,  and  your  humble  servant  so  full 
of  apprehension : I had  even  written  more  than 
as  much  again  as,  on  the  conclusion  of  this 
Letter,  you  will  now  have  been  troubled  with. 
What  has  saved  you  is— the  recollection,  that 
in  the  composition  of  the  mischief  in  question, 
the  mass  of  the  matter  of  corruptive  influence 
in  the  liands  of  the  clergy  is  but  one  element 
out  of  <'i  number : and  that  tlierefore,  under 
the  head  of  Religion,  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject would  not  have  their  proper  place. 

I will  not  attempt.  Sir,  to  take  up  any  more 
of  your  time,  by  offering  to  your  view  the 
points  of  difference  and  tlie  points  of  agree- 
ment— for  points  of  agreement  on  this  subject 
there  arc — between  your  Honourable  Col- 
leagues, .and  your  troublesome  correspondent. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  it : and,  when  con- 
fronted, the  passages  will,  I hope,  speak  suffi- 
ciently for  themselves. 

By  one  thing  or  other,  I have  thus  been  in- 
sensibly led,  to  the  obtruding  upon  you,  as  it 
were  by  a side  wind,  something  like  a s.ampie, 
of  the  manner,  in  which, — in  a Code  furnished 
with  a rationale, — the  principle  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  would  be 
applied  to  the  several  particular  cases : the 
several  elementary  ingredients  of  the  great 
compound — I mean  the  probable  feelings  of 
all  individuals  concerned — being,  to  the  best 
of  the  operator’s  ability,  looked  out  for,  set 
down,  numbered  up,  weighed  and  measured. 
Inadequate  in  a lamentable  degree  must  un- 
avoidably be  any  such  sample.  In  an  entire 
work  of  this  kind,  constructed  in  pursuance  of 
an  uniform  design,  that  degree  of  condensation 
is  practicable,  which  in  any  part  taken  by  it- 
self is  impossible  : condensation — a quality  in 
this  case  so  indispensable — to  precision,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  consistency,  as  well  as 
notification.  On  the  same  subject, — you  and 
your  honourable  colleagues.  Sir,  have  before 
you  a work,  of  which,  in  this  place,  I need  say 
no  moi'e,  than  that,  compared  witli  their  pro- 
posed Co^e,  it  is  a different  one.  The  eyes  of 
“ cultivated  Europe” — Yes,  and  of  the  so  much 
better  cultivated  America — ^not  to  speak  of 
that  which  is  beginning  to  be  cultivated — are 
fixed  upon  you.  You  will  make  your  choice. 
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Ajid  now  at  length,  Sir,  a period  is  put,  to  the 
oourse  of  coiuinually  'ncreasiug  vexation, — 
which,  by  the  philantt.'opic  and  spontaneous 
zeal  of  a common  friend,  has,— sudi  have  ail 


along  been  my  apprehensions,— been  unaware* 
imposed  upon  you,  at  the  hands  of  your  not 
the  less  sincerely  respectful  correspondent, 
JEREMY  BENTJIAM, 


SU rPLEIMENTAL  AD VERTISE JIENT. 


I.N  the  preceding  Advertisement, some  account 
was  undertaken  to  be  given  of  the  effect  of 
these  Letters,  so  far  as  regards  the  honourable 
gentlemen  at  whose  instance  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  the  other  honourable  gentlemen  who 
has  been  seen  bearing  a principal  part  in  tlie 
drawing  up  and  nsliering  in  tlie  important 
work  which  has  been  the  subject  of  them. 

Letter  after  letter  went,  and  no  acknow- 
ledgment came  of  the  receipt  of  them.  Tlie 
Count's  residence  at  Paris  being  but  tempo- 
rary, and  no  addres.s  having  been  given  to  me, 
the  course  I had  taken  was — after  directing 
the  letters  To  Count  Torano  at  Parh,  to  add 
in  French,  To  the  care  or  the  Spanhh Mission. 
At  this  time,  fortune  favoured  me  so  far,  as  to 
station  at  Paris,  a correspondent  on  whose 
punctuality  I could  depend: — Miss  Frances 
M right,  author  of  that  so  justly  admired  and 
pr--eniiaently  interesting  work — View  of  So- 
ciety and  Alanners  in  the  American  United 
oc.itJi,  a second  edition  of  which  has,  at  the  end 
of  a few  months,  just  succeeded  the  first.  At 
my  request,  that  lady  did  me  the  favour  to  see 
the  Count,  and  deliver  into  his  hands,  a letter 
of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : — ■ 

Air  Bentham  to  the  vomte  de  Toreno. 

Q,u)5E.v’s  Souaiie  Place,  Westminster, 
Sept.  18^/t,  1S21. 

Sir, — This  goes  to  you,  I hope,  by  a private 
hand.  In  obedience  to  your  commands,  as 
signified  by  your  letter  of  last  month,  and  in 
consequence  of  your  obliging  present  received 
on  the  22d,  I addressed  to  you  by  the  post  on 
the  11th  of  this  month,  the  first  of  six  intend- 
ed letters,  and  on  the  14th,  the  greater  part  of 
the  second:  the  conclusion  of  the  second  I shall 
send  this  night  by  the  post,  not  being  able  to 
finish  the  revision  of  it  time  enough  to  send  it 
by  the  present  private  conveyance.  The  third 
and  fourth  will  follow  it  in  a very  few  days 
more.  In  the  first  or  second  of  these  letters, 
reference  is  made  to  two  pamphlets,  which 
Miss  Wright,  a young  lady  who  w'as  going 
from  hence  on  a visit  to  General  La  Fayette, 
was  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of.  It  would 
be  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to  hear  that  any- 
thing of  all  this  has  been  received  by  you,  as 
likewise  to  receive  your  directions  respecting  the 
course  to  be  taken  for  the  conveyance  of  the  re- 
maining letters.*  Your  letter  to  me  not  con- 
taining any  directions  on  tliis  subject,  nor  be- 

* 'Ihis  satisfaction  I was  not  destined  to  receive. 


ing  dated  from  any  street  or  other  place  at 
I aids,  I could  thiidv  of  no  course  so  proper,  or 
so  likely  to  succeed,  as  tliat  which  is  expressed 
in  the  direction  given  to  this  letter,  and  which 
direction  I have  accordingly  pursued  in  every 
instance.  To  Miss  Wright',  I gave  in  charge 
nothing  more  than  tlie  pamphlets  in  question, 
not  Itaviug  at  that  time  been  able  to  dewide 
what  course  my  letter  to  you  should  take. 
Understanding  that  the  Cortes  were  to  meet 
to  do  business  so  soon  as  the  24th  of  this 
month,  I should  not  have  sent  a letter  to  you 
at  Pari'5  thus  late  in  the  mouth,  but  for  those 
words  in  wdiich  you  say  in  your  letter  “ d’ici 
aux  derniers  jours  de  Sejitembre,  quo  jc  dois 
retourncr  en  Espagiic.”  With  the  truest  re- 
spect, I am,  Sir,  Yours, 

Jeremy  Bextuam. 

Under  these  circumstances  I could  not  help 
considering  myself  as  being  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  indebted  to  Miss  Wrig.it  for  tlia 
Spanish  letter  underneath,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a translation : — 

Paris,  S'ptemhcr  2CfA,  1821. 

Sir, — Perceiving  from  the  quotations  in  your 
three  va  luable  letters,  the  acquaintance  you  have 
with  the  language  of  the  nation  I belong  to,  I 
employ  it  on  this  occasion,  in  preference  to 
any  foreign  one  ; following  in  tliis  particular 
the  example  you  have  set  me.  Never  should 
I have  thought  of  making  any  such  attempt 
upon  your  time,  had  it  not  been  for  my  friend 
Mr  Bovvring,  and  the  assurances  he  gave  me, 
that  you  would  with  pleasure  do  wliatever  it 
might  lie  in  your  power  to  do,  in  coiuidiance 
with  any  request,  which,  for  a purpose  such 
as  that  ill  question,  I might  be  disposed  to 
make  to  you.  Under  this  .assurance,^ it .-ein- 
ed  to  me  that  I could  not  have  a more  favour- 
able occasion,  for  addrc.ssiug  myself  to  the  il- 
lustrious writer,  the  celebrated  Mr  Bentham, 
whose  works  have  spread  so  niucli  light  over 
the  field  of  legi.slation,  and  thereby  made  such 
large  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

/ see,  however,  that  the  extent  of  the  subject, 
and,  above  all,  a sort  of  distrust  on  your  part 
as  towards  the  functionaries  who  consult  you, 
hate  given  their  colour  to  your  mode  of  com- 
plying with  my  reguest;  although  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  “the  individual  thus  con- 
sulted'’ should  hare  seen  grounds  for  disfmstipg 

“ the  functionary  consulting." 

The  latter  of  these  will,  with  pleasure,  qoate 
with  due  respect  the  person  by  whom  he  is 
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thus  honoureil : it  accoi'Js  not  ■with  his  ])iiii(i- 
i)les  or  his  habits  t<»  atteuipt  to  gain  reputa- 
tion bv  hilling,  iliininisliing,  or  appropriating 
to  liirasclf  tlie  merits  of  other  men.  \*  itii 
that  urbanity  wliich  from  sncli  a ipiaitei  could 
not  but  be  expected,  it  has  been  your  care  to 
avoid  including  me  in  any  such  imputation : I 
mean,  bv  the  testimony  you  give  to  the  fact, 
that  I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  or  be- 
ing known  to  you,  or  of  ever  having  written 
to  you : by  this  testimony,  coupled  with  the 
intimation  of  your  opinion,  that  there  was  no- 
thing about  me  that  could  have  given  room  for 
any  such  particular  distrust  on  your  part  to- 
wards myself.  Be  assured,  .Sir,  that  I am  duly 
.sensible  "to  the  value  of  the  expectations  you 
hold  out  to  me,  of  your  having  in  hand  a work 
on  this  same  subject.  Not  less  so  am  I to  the 
justice  of  those  already  published  observations 
of  yours,  of  which  certain  articles  in  our  con- 
stitution arc  the  subjects,  confirmed  as  it  is  to 
me,  by  those  which  a pretty  extensive  course 
of  experience  has  led  me  to  make  on  the  prac- 
tice of  legislative  bodies.  The  non-re-eligibi- 
lity  of  deputies  is  a most  serious  evil ; detri- 
mental, as  it  so  manifestly  is,  to  that  stability 
and  consistency  which  are  so  essential  in  men’s 
proceedings  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
in  such  in  which  the  public  interest  is  concern- 
ed. Although  my  first  letter  was  not  written 
under  any  such  expectation  as  that  of  its  meet- 
ing the  public  eye,  you  have  not  the  less  my 
free  consent.  Sir,  to  send  it  to  the  press,  so  as 
the  present  letter  be  an  accompaniment  to  it. 

It  is  with  gi-eat  pleasure  that  I shall  always 
receive  .any  such  communications  as  you  may 
be  pleased  to  make  to  me : persuaded  as  I am, 
that  whatsoever  labour  may  have  been  cin- 
2)loyed  upon  them  will  not  be  labour  lost. 

I am.  Sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  El  Co.nde  de  Tore.no. 

P.S.  Miss  Wright  has  the  goodness  to  take 
charge  of  this  letter  for  you. 

Jlr  J.  Bentham. 

Paris,  Sepiembre  2G,  <Jc  1821. 

Mui  Senor  Mio, 

Viendo  por  las  citas  que  VMd  hace  en  sus 
tres  apreciables,  lo  bien  que  entiende  el  espa- 
nol  I prefiero  escribirle  en  mi  Icngua  a valernie 
de  otra  extrana,  siguiendo  en  esto  el  exemplo 
de  VMd.  Nunca  hubiera  yo  molestado  su  aten- 
cion,  ni  ati’evidome  a distraerle  de  sus  impor- 
tantes  tareas,  si  nuestro  amigo  Mr  Bowring  no 
me  hubiera  animado  d ello,  manifestandome  el 
gusto  conque  VMd  satisfaria  mis  deseos — Eii 
virtud  de  esto  nada  crei  mas  oportuno  en  el 
asunto  de  que  se  tratabaque  dirigirme  al  escritor 
ilustre,  al  celebre  Mr  Bentham,  que  i>or  medio 
de  sus  obras  habia  procurado  en  materias  de 
legislacion,  difundir  ideas  luminosas  y contri- 
buir  de  este  modo  al  bien  de  la  hum.anidad — 
Veo  sinembargo  que  lo  exten.so  del  asnuto,  y 
Robre  todo  un  ejerto  ge'nero  de  desconfiaima 
que  tiene  VJId  en  los  funcionario?  que  enn- 
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snlla,  Ic  hail  iinpedido  contestar  a lo  que  I3 
prcguiitaba,  .si  bien  nada  hubiera  tenido  que 
recelar  del  fanctionarif  consultimj  cl  imlirhlual 
thus  consulted.  El  primero  citara  con  gusto  la 
persona  que  le  ilustre,  no  fundaudo  su  gloria 
en  ocultar,  disininuir,  dquitar,  el  merito  de  las 
deiuas  — VMd  con  la  urbanidad  propiu  de  hom- 
bre  tan  di.stinguido,  no  me  coinpreliende  eii  sn 
asercion  ; y cn  verdad  no  liabiendo  tenido  la 
hoiira  de  conocer  antes  a VMd,ni  de  eseriliirle 
directamente,  como  VMd  mi.smo  nota,  no  habia 
autecedeute  alguno  quo  diese  higar  a e.sta  des- 
confianza. 

Apreciode  todos  modos  la  promesa  quo  VMd 
me  hace  de  una  obra  que  aeerca  do  csta  ma- 
teria escribe. — Asinii.smo  cstimo  las  observa- 
ciones  geueralcs  sobre  alguno.s  articiilos  de  la 
constitucion;  entre  cllas  hallo  alguuas  bastante 
jmstas,  segun  lo  que  me  ha  ensefiadouna  larga 
experiencia  de  lo  cpie  son  los  euerpos  legisla- 
tivos — La  no-re-eleccion  de  diputados  es  nu 
grave  mal,  2>ucs  falta  aquel  iwincipio  do  estab- 
ilidad  y consequeucia  tan  iieccsario  en  todos  los 
asuntos,  y sobre  todo  en  los  de  publico  iuteres. 

Auiiquc  mi  primera  carta  110  the  escrita  con 
el  obgeto  de  que  viese  la  luz  publiea,  es  VjUd 
mui  dueiio  de  inqjrimirla  con  tal  que  inqn'ima 
igualmento  esta  que  ahora  Ic  escribo. 

Tendre  siempre  niucho  gusto  en  recibir  las 
obscrvacioiies  que  tenga  Vi\Id  ii  bien  comiini- 
carme  ; y estando  seguro  de  que  no  ser;in  sin 
fruto  me  ofrezeo  de  VMd  at"  sog"  serv'^  I,.  B. 
S.  i\r.  El  Coxue  nu  Tokeno. 

Miss  Wright  tiene  la  bondad  de  dirigir  a 
Vild  esta  carta. 

No  other  acknowledgment,  nor  any  further 
instruction  arriving,— on  the  1 1th  of  October,  ! 
sent  for  Madrid  by  the  post  the  following  Let- 
ter, directed  “ A jloiisieur  il.  le  Gomte  de  To- 
rciio,  ckc.  &c.  &c.  Madrid.” 

Od.  11, 1821. 

A Monsieur  M.  Le  Comte  de  Toreno,  &c.  Ac.  Ac. 

Sir, 

Circumstances  considered,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  may  be  a use,  in  my  making  this  se- 
cond acknowledgment  of  the  honour  done  me 
by  your  second  letter  bearing  date,  Paris,  Sep. 
2C.  The  first  acknowledgment  was  made  in  a 
postcript  to  letter  the  4tli,  being  the  3rd  of  the 
series  of  letters  announced  in  letter  1st. 
Whether,  besides  that  1st  letter,  you  liad,  be- 
fore your  leaving  Paris,  received  any  others,  I 
cannot  be  sure : though,  from  a passage  in  your 
above-mentioned  2d  letter,  I am  inclined  to 
think  you  had  received  one  at  least  :*  of  the 
6 sent  or  announced  as  above,  4 have  already 
gone  to  Paris  at  different  times,  all  of  them 
directed  in  the  same  words  as  the  one  of  which 
you  mentioned  the  receipt ; so  likewise  a part 
of  letter  the  5th.  Tlie  whole,  or  near  tlie  u'hole, 
of  the  remainder,  will  go  to-morrow  (Friday) ; 


■*  This  doubt  was  a misconoept  ion  of  mino  : the 
Count's  Siianish  Letter  acknowledges  three. 
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letter  6th,  which  at  present  at  least  is  but  a 
short  one,  will  follow  it  the  next  Paris  post- 
day, which  is  Tuesday  Oct.  16:  and,  the  same 
day  or  the  next,  the  supplemental  letter  on 
Religion  (letter  7th)  announced  in  one  of  the 
preceding  ones.  I am,  Sir,  with  all  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Jeremy  Bentham. 

P.S.  The  following  are  the  days  on  winch  the 
several  letters  were  sent  to  our  London  Post 
Office. 

1821.  Sept.  1 1 th,  Letter  1. 

Sept.  14th,  Letter  2 (first  part.) 

Sept.  18th,  Letter  2 (lust  part.) 

Sept.  27th,  Letter  3. 

Oct.  2d,  Letter  4. 

Oct.  1 .5th,  Letter  5 (first  part.) 

Oct.  10th,  Letter  5 (last  part.) 

The  honourable  gentleman  speaks  of  dis- 
trust: of  distrust  on  my  part:  and,  as  in  his  si- 
tuation would  very  naturally  be  the  case, seems 
to  be  not  altogether  pleased  Avith  it.  Distrust 
on  my  part  ? O yes : that  there  was : distrust 
not  entertained  only  but  declared : the  reader 
may  have  observed  Iioav  explicitly  declared.  It 
is  for  this  distrust  that  I see  a sort  of  action 
brought  against  me  in  the  Court  of  Public 
Opinion:  though,  such  is  the  houourablo  plain- 
tifi”s  candour,  I cannot  complain  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  damages  appear  to  be  laid.  To  this 
action,  such  as  it  is,  my  jfleas  are — in  the  lan- 
guage of  English  laAV — JVot  guilt ij,  and  a.  justi- 
fication. 1.  Not  guilty.  For, — the  object  of  this 
distrust  of  mine — what  is  it?  Not  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  genus  .and  the  species: — man, 
the  genus;  state.'ouan,  tlie  species:  and,  such 
as  the  imputation  is,  we  are — both  of  us — not 
he  the  plaintiff  alone,  but  I the  defendant  also 
— declaredly  included  in  it.  I AAill  eA'cn  go 
further — I aver  even  ultra-innocence.  If,  on 
my  part,  in  a case  like  this,  the  eye  of  suspi- 
cion could  have  been  closed,  in  few  instances 
could  it  have  been  so  nearly  so,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent. I turned  in  the  first  place  to  the  Cortes 
at  large.  In  the  instance  of  these  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Spanish  people,  when  cony 
pared  Avith  the  sham  representatives  of  this 
and  that  other  nation,  I could  not  but  see  a 
ground  for  comparative  confidence— appro- 
priate confidence — a ground  alike  obvious  and 
incontestable.  In  the  instance  of  Count  Toreno 
in  particular,  this  ground  presented  an  aspect 
of  peculiar  strength.  Him  alone  I saw  break- 
ing through  the  trammels  of  national  vanity, 
and  national  prejudice.  Him  alone  I saw  look- 
ing round  for  useful  information : looking  to 
Avhatsoevcr  quarter  presented  a chance  of  fur- 
nishing it.  To  Avhatever  presumed  source  of 
information  the  call  for  it  had  been  directed, 
the  magnanimity  manifested  by  such  a call 
Avould  have  produced,  in  my  mind,  that  degree 
of  appropriate  confidence  Avhlch  aa'rsso  natural: 
and  Avhether,  by  the  consideration  of  the  indi- 
vidual source  applied  to,  that  confidence  could  i 
haA'e  bcou  les.=cned,  any  one  may  judge.  | 
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_ So  much  for  not  guilty.  Noav  for  justifica- 
tion.— Suppression — suppression,  to  an  amount 
more  or  less  considerable — is  charged,  as  hav- 
ing, in  the  passages  complained  of,  been  stated, 
as  an  undesirable,  but  at  the  same  time  a too 
certain  result, — supposing  the  correspondence 
not  submitted  to  the  public  eye.  Such  then 
being  the  alleged  probable,  Avhat  has  been  the 
actual,  result  1 This  security  against  suppres- 
sion— such  security  as  is  afforded  by  the  as- 
surance of  future  publication — this  security 
as  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  obtained;  and  still, 
so  far  as  has  depended  on  the  ■honourable  com- 
plainant, suppression  has  actually  been  the 
result : suppression,  not  partial  only,  but  total, 
in  the  only  place  in  Avhich  publicity  could  have 
been  productive  of  any  immediate  effect  on 
practice.  Of  the  seven  letters  Avhich  the  reader 
has  before  him,  three  (he  has  seen)  have  been 
acknoAA'ledged.  But  he  has  moreover  seen — 
hoAv  and  by  what  means  they  Avere  caused  to 
be  acknoAvledged : fortune  haAung,inthe  man- 
ner that  has  been  seen,  favoured  me,  and  con- 
veyed through  the  Count’s  key-hole,  a sylph, 
to  whose  questions  a yes  or  a no  could  not  be 
refused.  It  is  moreover  to  her  account  that 
my  suspicion  cannot  forbear  placing  that  same 
license, whereby  publication  stands  authorized. 
Since  that  day,  (Sept.  2Gth,  1821,)  neither  in 
black  and  AA’hite,  nor  by  Avord  of  mouth,  has 
a syllable  from  him  on  the  subject  been  ex- 
tractiblc.  The  letter,  with  Avhich  he  was  pre- 
sented, or  at  least  endeavoured  to  be  present- 
ed, upon  his  return  to  Madrid,  the  reader  has 
seen  likoAvise.  Mr  BoAvring,  by  another  such 
favour  of  fortune,  Avas  sent  to  meet  him  there. 
Have  you  seen  the  Count  ? What  has  he  re- 
ceived? What  saj's  he  to  it?  To  questions 
to  this  effect,  put  by  me  to  my  friend,  an  .an- 
SAA’er  could  not  be  refused.  One  alone  could 
be  given — Invisible.  Invisible  ? How  so  ? 

unless  that,  by  the  Count,  my  good  geuius, 
though  so  lately  his  oavu  likeAvise,  Avas  iioav 
taken  for  his  evil  genius  ? 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  case  in  question, 
Avhile  all  use  to  the  Spanish  nation  Avas  depen- 
dent upon  and  proportioned  to  publicity, — on 
the  one  part  has  been  seen  exertion  for  the 
securing  of  it,  on  the  other  part  .silence  and 
secrecy,  continuing  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  letter  sixth,  may  have  been  observed  tAvo 
concluding  questions  put  to  the  Count.  1. 
Think  you.  Sir,  that,  without  any  interposition 
on  j'our  part,  circulation  will  be  permitted  to 
these  letters?  2.  If  not,  Avill  your  influence 
be  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  a 
permit,  or  at  least  a connivance,  for  the  article 
you  h.avc  been  pleased  to  bespeak  of  me  ? Still, 
for  ansAver,  silence : and  in  such  a case,  silence 
(it  need  scarce  be  said)  is  a negative.  Now 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  same  negative.  Nor 
yet,  if  report  be  to  be  credited,  is  silence  on 
his  own  part  the  only  instrument  of  suppres- 
sion my  honourable  corre.^pondfut  has  at  his 
command.  In  .Madrid,  as  elsewhere,  .sit?  a 
Board,  for  the  sf  c-iring  of  whalsocAcr  requirci 
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to  be  secured,  in  relation  to  tlie  press  : on  the 
part  of  all  constituted  authorities,  good  con- 
duct, at  all  times,  and  in  every  shape : and 
for  this  purpose — for  there,  as  elsewhere,  such 
are  the  means  employed — concealment  of  every 
such  instance  of  bad  conduct,  as  may  at  any 
time  have  had  place.  For  a gilding  to  the 
pill,  here  as  elsewhere.  Jury,  if  I mistake  not, 
is  the  title  conferred  upon  this  Board.  At 
Madrid,  report  gives  to  Count  Toreno  the  di- 
rection of  this  instrument;  and  such  is  the 
hold  taken  upon  men’s  minds  by  this  appre- 
hension, I am  assured  that,  should  it  happen 
to  any  of  these  letters  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  that  chief  seat  of  Spanish  liberty, 
amendments  adapted  to  existing  circumstances 
must  and  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  been 
made  in  them : so  that,  to  an  extent  more  or 
le.ss  considerable,  what  I am  thus  seen  to  have 
said  will  be — not  what  I hate  said,  but  what 
I ovyht  to  have  said. 

All  this  while,  let  not  injustice  be  done,  in 
any  shape,  to  my  honourable  correspondent. 
On  nothing  which  he  has  done  or  left  undone,  is 
any  breach  of  promise  chargeable.  What  he 
promised,  was — that  he  would  himself  pay  at- 
tention to  what  he  received  from  me : wdiat  he 
did  not  promise,  was — that  any  one  else  should 
have  it  in  his  pow'er  to  do  so. 

Curious  enough,  unless  my  information  is 
substantially  incorrect,  is  the  contrast  exhibit- 
ed by  the  effect  of  these  Letters  on  the  two 
most  conspicuous  characters  in  the  Cortes, — " 
Count  Toreno,  and  M.  Calatrava;  that  Mr 
Calatrava,  who,  on  the  occasions  of  greatest 
importance,  has  been  seen  taking  the  lead. 
“ Yesterday,”  (says  a private  Madrid  letter  of 
Dec.  17,)  “ Yesterday,  Calatrava  made,  I am 
told,  a most  eloquent  eulogium  on  ‘ the  illus- 
trious, the  learned,  the  humane  Beutham.’” 
How  different  this  result  from  anything  that 
could  naturally  have  been  expected ! In  the 
case  of  my  honourable  correspondent,  gratitude 
for  the  distinction  conferred  on  me,  added  to 
esteem  for  the  liberality  manifested  by  an  ap- 
plication such  as  hath  been  seen,  could  not  but 
concur  in  giving  a certain  smoothness  to  every 
passage,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, his  individuality  was  brought  to  view. 
In  the  case  of  the  chief  penman  of  the  Pro- 


jected Code, — after  every  smootliing-iron  that 
presented  itself  had  been  employed,  necessity 
still  gave  to  everything  an  irremediable  aspe- 
rity. Far  indeed  from  pleasant  to  the  author 
of  the  Letters  was  the  invidious  office,  which, 
as  the  work  advanced,  after  the  promise  of  it 
had  been  made,  the  nature  of  the  case  was 
seen  to  have  forced  upon  him : the  office  of 
mischief-maker  between  two  colleagues.  Never 
accordingly  was  sympathy  more  sincere  than 
was  mine,  as  often  as  the  predicament,  in 
which  the  two  great  statesmen  had  been 
placed  by  me,  offered  itself  to  my  view.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  on  a point  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive influence,  stood  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Spanish  nation : not  to  speak  of  so  many 
other  nations  in  the  background  : on  the  other 
hand,  the  transient  feelings,  of  two  individuals, 
whose  situations  could  not  but  be  frequently 
exposing  them  to  similar  ones. 

As  to  Mr  Calatrava’s  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  he  had  been  receiving  at  my  hands, 
— it  is  scarce  necessary  to  observe,  that,  wliile 
Count  Toreno  was  sitting  .at  his  elbow,  and  it 
was  known  to  other  members  of  the  Cortes 
that  a Spanish  translation  was  in  hand,  few 
things  could  be  less  improbable,  than  that  .any- 
thing which  the  honourable  gentlemen  was 
disposed  to  know  of  the  matter,  should  be  un- 
known to  him.  The  more  than  friendly  lan- 
gu.age,  in  which,  as  above,  the  author  of  the 
provocation  was  spoken  of — spoken  of  by 
him  who  was  the  object  of  it — should  be 
present  to  the  reader’s  mind,  as  often  as  any 
of  the  particulars,  by  which  the  provocation 
was  given,  present  themselves  to  his  eye  or 
to  his  memory.  Yet  have  I seen  a letter 
(it  was  indeed  from  a fellow-countryman  of 
his,  and  a declared  adversary)  in  which  this 
forgiving  statesman  is  charged  with  being  of 
the  number  of  those,  who  do  not  bear  their 
faculties  altogether  so  meekly  as  could  be 
wished.  Magnanimity^ — prudence  in  this  or 
that  .shape — to  which  of  these  two  virtues,  or 
to  a happy  mixture  of  both,  shall  so  rare  and 
exemplary  a return  of  good  for  evil  be  ascrib- 
ed 1 To  the  Hermit  at  London  in  his  hermi- 
t.age,  all  this  matter  is  perfectly  opaque : at 
Madrid  it  is  perhaps  transparent. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  papers  from  which  the  following  pages  are  extracted  bear  different  dates,  ranging 
from  August  1822  to  February  1823.  With  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  Chapter  IV.,  the 
originals  are  in  detached  masses,  to  which  the  Author  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  any 
system  of  arrangement:  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  work  was  abruptly 
interrupted,  either  because  he  found  it  could  not  be  immediately  applied  to  practical  use,  or 
for  some  other  cause.  The  value  of  this  fourth  chajitcr,  which  contains  the  securities  in  ter- 
viinis,  is  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  uses  of  any  reforming  and  enlightened 
monarch  of  a Mahommedau  and  semi-barbarous  country,  who  may  wish  to  give  his  subjects  the 
utmo.si  advantages  of  a civilized  and  constitutional  government,  which  he  can  convey  to  them 
without  resigning  his  owm  authority  or  infringing  on  the  religious  observances  and  national  habits 
of  the  people.  The  other  chapters  will  be  found  to  contain,— a short  analysis  of  the  forms 
which  misrule  adopts  under  arbitrary  governments ; a demonstration  that  any  remedies  that 
may  be  adopted  must  depend  for  their  efficacy  and  existence  on  the  force  of  public  opinion ; 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  that  force  may  be  brought  to  bear  most  efficaciously  in  such 
a direction  ; and  a calculation  of  the  chances  which  any  such  project  as  that  propounded  has 
of  being  sincerely  adopted.  Besides  the  papers  here  printed,  there  are  in  the  same  collection 
many  others  having  particular  refei-ence  to  the  state  of  the  Pachalic  of  Tripoli,  and  to  indi- 
viduals connected  with  its  government  at  the  time  when  the  author  wrote.  Finding  these  to 
possess  only  a local  interest,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  materially  diminished,  the  Editor 
considered  that  the  better  course  w'ould  be  to  omit  them.  The  information  contained  in  them 
was  furnished  by  Ilassuna  D'Ghics,  Ambassador  from  Tripoli  to  London,  at  whose  request, 
indeed,  the  Author  had  entered  on  the  subject.  This  man  had,  by  his  amiable  disposition, 
extensive  accomplishments,  and  singularly  enlightened  political  views,  endeared  himself  to 
many  Europeans,  who  have  lately  had  to  lament  his  sudden  death,  under  circumstances  which 
caused  a suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned.  He  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bentham,  and  had  been  eight  years  resident  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  the 
East,  he  became  Editor  of  the  Newspaper  published  at  Smyrna  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
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SECURITIES  AGAINST  MISRULE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  EXPLANATIONS. 

Section  I. 

The  xcord  Securities:  its  superiority  to  others 
used  for  the  like  purpose. 

Generally  speaking,  legislative  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  established,  or  endeav- 
oured to  be  established,  for  the  security  of  the 
governed  against  the  governors,  have,  for  their 
success,  trusted  to  force  actually  in  hand : if 
not  to  force  in  a state  of  indejiendence,  as  in 
the  Anglo-American  United  States,  at  any 
rate,  to  force  in  a state  of  resistance,  as  in 
England,  in  the  Petition  of  Rights  under 
Charles  I.,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  passed  on 
the  transference  of  the  Crown  from  James  II. 
to  William  III.:  and  in  France,  in  the  Declara- 
tion des  Droits  de  UHomme,  passed  by  the 
earliest  of  the  successive  national  assemblies. 

This  sort  of  title  has  in  itself  one  radical  de- 
fect : it  presents  no  conception  of  the  object 
which  it  has  in  view.  The  object  which  it 
really  has  in  view  is,  as  here  expressed,  the 
affording  to  the  governed  security  against  mis- 
rule— that  is  bad  government — on  the  part  of 
the  governors.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
the  meaning  given  of  the  word  security:  no- 
thing for  the  present  purpose  can  be  clearer 
than  the  meaning  given  to  the  words  had  go- 
venment:  or,  as  their  signification  is  expressed 
by  a single  word,  misrule. 

When,  instead  of  the  word  securities  and 
misrule,  you  employ  such  a word  as  right,  a 
cloud,  and  that  of  a black  hue,  overshadows 
the  whole  field.  The  attitude  you  take  is 
restless,  hostile,  and  uneasy.  You  .show  that 
you  are  in  discontent,  but  you  show  no  clear 
grounds  for  your  discontent.  What  you  give 
intimation  of — though  even  to  this  no  explicit 
expression  is  given,  is — that  some  rights  of 
yours  have  been  violated,  and  that  a determi- 
nation has  been  formed  by  you  not  to  sit  still 
and  see  them  violated  any  longer.  But  these 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  is  thus  declared 
■ — from  what  source  is  it  that  they  are  de- 
rived ? To  any  such  word  as  right,  no  other 
conception  can  ever  be  attached  but  through 
the  niedium  of  a law,  or  something  to  which 
the  force  of  law  is  given  : from  a real  law 
comes  a real  right ; from  an  imagined  law  no- 
thing more  substantial  can  come  than  a cor- 
respondently  imagined  right.  Lay  out  of  the 
tpie-stion  the  idea  of  laic,  and  all  that  you  get 
by  the  use  of  the  word  right,  is  a sound  to  dis- 
pute about.  I -say  I have  a right : I say  you 
hare  no  such  right:  men  may  keep  talking  on 


at  that  rate  till  they  are  exhausted  with  voci- 
feration and  rage  ; and,  when  they  have  done, 
be  no  nearer  to  the  coming  to  a mutual  con- 
ception and  agreement  than  they  were  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  demand  for  secu- 
rity againt  misrule  can  have  place,  until  and 
except  in  so  fiir  as  some  law  is  violated,  no 
such  security  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  the 
case  in  wdiich  it  is  most  needed : for  the  case 
in  which  it  is  most  needed  is  that,  in  which, 
the  laws  being  altogether  at  the  command  of 
the  rulers,  the  very  work  of  their  hands,  no 
violation  of  law  can  be  needed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  misrule  : on  the  contrary,  the 
more  frequent  and  extensive  the  violations  of 
the  law  are,  the  more  extensive  is  the  mitiga- 
tion thus  given  to  the  evil,  for  the  production  of 
w'hich  they  were  established. 

By  the  phrase — securities  again.st  misrule, 
all  this  perplexity  is  avoided. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  it  with  reference 
i to  practice  is — that  it  is  employable,  and  with 
equally  indisputable  aptitude,  in  every  state 
of  the  society : whatsoever  is  the  condition 
of  the  governed  under  or  in  relation  to  the 
governors.  It  may  be  employed  by  a sovereign 
representative  body,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
It  may  be  employed,  not  only  under  a mon- 
archy, but  by  a monarch  altogether  abso- 
lute, unless  in  so  far  as  by  the  arrangements 
in  question  a limit,  or  at  least  a sort  of  bridle, 
to  his  authority  is  regarded  as  being  applied. 

For  the  subjects  to  say  to  the  sovereign, — 
This  or  that  is  our  right — say  or  do  what  you 
will — is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  Are  no  longer 
sovereign.  For  the  sovereign  to  be  made  to 
say — You  have  such  and  such  a right  as 
against  me,  or  I have  not  such  and  such  a 
right  as  against  you,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I 
am  no  longer  your  sovereign. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  here  proposed  ar- 
rangements, the  course  taken  is — to  put  them 
in  such  a form  that,  with  the  government  still 
in  the  state  of  an  abstract  monarchy,  they  m.ay 
possess  whatever  chance  of  acceptance  can,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  pos.sessed  by  any 
arrangements  of  the  same  or  equally  effectual 
import,  aiming  at  the  same  object : but  if,  even 
in  so  unfavourable  a state  of  things,  a paper 
in  this  form  may  possess  a chance  of  accep- 
tance answering  its  wished  for  purpose,  in 
proportion  as  the  state  of  things  is  more  and 
more  favourable,  its  aptitude  will  be  still  less 
and  less  exposed  to  doubt. 

That,  otherwise  than  by  fear  of  evil,  a sove- 
reign can  be  brought  in  any  waj  knowing  y 
to  tie  up  his  oivn  hands  is,  gmerally  speaking. 
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too  much  to  expect.  But  what  without  such 
fear  he  may  perhaps  be  brouj;ht  to  consent  to 

with  less  reluctance  at  least,  is,  to  tie  up  in 

the  way  in  (jue.stiou  the  hands  of  his  agents  . 
in  which  case  matters  may  be  so  managed,  as 
that  without  knowing  it  he  may  thus  be  made 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  own  steps, 
in  so  far  as  they  2>roceed  in  a sinister  direction. 

Section  II. 

Misrule  defined  and  explained. 

Misrule  is  bad  government : it  comprehends  i 
whatsoever  is  opposite  to  good  government. 
A government  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ; namely,  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  place.  Rule  may  there- 
fore come  under  the  denomination  of  misrule  in 
either  of  two  ways ; cither  by  taking  for  its 
object  the  happine.ss  of  any  other  number  than 
the  greatest,  or  by  being  more  or  less  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  endeavours  to  contribute  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

No  government  having  anywhere  had  place 
that  had  for  its  main  object  any  other  than  the 
greatest  hajipiness  of  those  among  whom  tlie 
powers  of  government  have  from  time  to  time 
been  shared,  all  governments  that  have  hitherto 
had  existence  have  had  more  or  less  of  bad  in 
them.  Of  all  governments,  the  worst  have  uni- 
formlybeen  those  in  which  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment have — all  of  them — been  in  the  hands  of 
one  ; because  in  that  case  such  government  has 
had  for  its  object  the  greatest  happiness  of 
that  one  member ; and  to  that  object  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  other  members  has  of  course 
been  made  a continual  sacrifice. 

Take  any  government  whatever;  by  render- 
ing it  less  bad  than  it  is,  whatsoever  means 
are  capable  of  being  proposed  or  so  much  as 
thought  of,  arc  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
two  heads: — 1st,  arrangements  by  which  a 
change  will  bo  effected  on  the  form  of  the 
government ; 2d,  arrangements  by  which  a 
check  will  be  applied  to  the  power  of  the  ruling 
functionary  or  functionaries  without  any  such 
change.  Arrangements  which  belong  to  the 
first  of  these  heads  constitute  a seperate  sub- 
ject of  consideration.  The  set  of  arrangements 
herein  proposed  under  the  notion  of  their  serv- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  character  of  securities 
against  misgoverument  otherwise  called  mis- 
rule, require  not  any  such  changes.  The  sup- 
position on  which  they  are  grounded  is  that  by 
one  moans  or  other,  without  any  such  change, 
the  ruler  or  rulers  may,  by  one  consideration  or 
other  be  induced  to  lend  their  power,  to  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  the  sanction  of  law. 
Not  therefore  to  misrule  in  every  shape  is  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  here  proposed  arrangements 
to  apply  a remedy  ; at  least  in  a direct  and 
immediate  way.  Not  to  misrule  in  any  of 
those  shapes  in  which  it  bears  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  an  uudistinguishable 
mass : not,  for  example,  to  lavish  expenditure. 


and  to  unnecessary  and  therefore  unjust  war ; 
evils,  towards  obviating  which,  nothing  can  be 
done  by  any  means  other  than  a change  in  the 
very  form  of  government.  To  those  cases  alone 
has  it  any  direct  and  immediate  aiiplication,in 
which  the  evil  comes  homo  to  the  feelings  of 
particular,  and  those  determinate,  and  in  each 
case  assignable  individuals. 

Considered  in  its  application  to  assignable 
individuals,  misrule  maybe  termed  rexatiun: 
the  persons  considered  as  the  author.s  of  it  be- 
ing i)crsons  clothed  with  power,  the  vexation 
may  bo  termed  oppressiun.  In  so  far  as  I'rom 
the  burden  thus  imposed,  benefit  in  any  shape 
is  received  by  the  authors,  or  by  any  whom 
they  are  in  tins  way  disposed  to  favour,  the 
opiiression  is  depredation. 

As  to  the  authors,  though  to  a boundless  de- 
gree, and  in  a conspicuous  and  avowed  man- 
ner, the  only  persons  in  whom  oppression  and 
thence  depredation  can  have  for  its  authors  are 
those  by  whom  in  the  state  in  question  the 
su])reme  i>ower  is  possessed,  yet  to  a great  and 
indeterminate  amount,  not  only  their  several 
siibordinatc.s — instruments  of,  and  sharers  in, 
that  same  power — but  the  rich  in  general  pos- 
sess as  such,  and  to  an  amount  rising  in  pro- 
portion to  their  riches,  in  addition  to  that 
desire  which  is  in  all  men,  the  faailti/  of  giving 
birth  to  those  same  evils. 

The  shapes  in  which  vexation  is  hero  at- 
tempted to  be  combated,  are  not  ail  the  shapes 
in  which  the  evil  is  capable  of  showing  itself; 
for  against  these  thus  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
security  more  or  less  effectual  is  already  in 
every  country  taken,  and  must  therefore,  in  the 
country  in  question,  be  on  the  present  occasion 
supposed  provided  by  the  existing  laws.  Ca- 
luniiiie.s,  for  example,  or  personal  injuries,  or 
injuries  to  mental  or  personal  rights, are  among 
the  subjects  not  here  taken  on  hand,  as  being 
of  such  a nature  that  the  particular  remedies 
here  provided  arc  either  needless  or  inappli- 
cable, with  relation  to  them.  The  only  vexa- 
tions belonging  to  the  present  purpose, are  those 
which,  on  those  over  whom  power  is  exercised, 
are  in  a particular  manner  liable  to  bo  in- 
flicted by  those  by  whom  the  same  power  is 
possessed.  Meantime  these  being  the  same 
persons,  at  whose  disposal  everything  is  that 
bears  the  name  of  law,  to  seek  to  afford,  by 
means  of  new  laws,  security  against  those  per- 
sons : to  seek  to  atford,  by  means  of  new  laws, 
security  against  those  at  whose  disposal  those 
laws  will  be  when  made,is  an  enterprise  which, 
to  a first  view,  can  scarcely  fail  to  wear  the 
face  of  absurdity.  As  well,  may  it  be  said,  seek 
to  obtain  security  against  the  attacks  of  an 
armed  man,  by  means  of  other  arms  placed  in 
that  same  man’s  hands.  Such  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed) would  bo  the  absurdity,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary that  the  armour,  in  the  manufacturing 
of  which  he  will  be  requested  to  concur,  should 
be  armour  of  the  oft'ensive  kind,  or  even  of  the 
effectually  defensive  kind,  and  that  intended  to 
be  in  any  manner  employed  against  himself. 
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But  on  his  part  this  conception  is  not  a neces- 
sary, nor  altogether  certain  one.  Against  de- 
predation and  oppression,  from  -which  he  de- 
rives not,  in  any  shape,  any  benefit — against 
depredation  and  oppression,  exercised  by,  and 
for  the  benefit  of,  the  rich  in  general,  or  by  even 
his  own  instruments,  and  other  subordinates  in 
particular,  it  may  happen  to  him  not  to  have 
any  strong  or  determinate  reluctance  to  see  a 
tolerably  essential  security  provided : and  as 
against  any  oppression  which  it  is,  or  may  have 
come  to  be,  his  pleasure  to  exercise,  what  may 
happen  is — that  it  will  not  be  very  plainly 
visible  to  him,  how  it  is  possible  that  any  sup- 
posed security  can  in  reality  be  efficacious.  But 
more  of  this  when  the  proposed  remedy,  to- 
gether with  the  evil  in  all  its  shapes,  have  been 
distinctly  brought  to  view.  Whatsoever  may 
be  the  chance  which  the  here  proposed  remedy 
affords  of  being  productive  of  the  wished 
effects,  the  smallness  of  it  affords  not  any 
ground  of  objection  to  it : for,  under  a mon- 
archy, such  being  the  nature  of  the  case,  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  other,  the  option  is — this 
or  none.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  obtaining 
the  concession.  Should  that  point  be  accom- 
plished, its  efficacy  to  no  inconsiderable  degree 
need  not  be  despaired  of.  Abundant  are  the 
instances,  which  history  affords,  of  concessions 
having  the  same  object : some  in  which  the 
engagements  taken  by  these  concessions  have 
been  gros.sly  and  continually  violated.  Still, 
however,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  think, 
that  without  this  safeguard,  .such  as  it  was,  the 
instances  of  oppression  would  have  been  still 
more  numerous  and  afflictive.  The  chivrters 
by  which  the  concessions  were  expressed,  af- 
forded a determinate  standard  of  reference — 
a rallying  point.  If,  even  in  this  case,  paper, 
when  employed  in  the  character  of  a breast- 
plate of  defence  against  the  .sword,  was  not  al- 
together destitute  of  efficacy,  still  less  need  its 
efficacy  be  despaired  of  in  the  present  case : 
for  in  none  of  these  instances  was  any  such  at- 
tention applied  to  the  making  the  most  of  the 
only  possible  remedy,  as  will  be  seen  employed 
in  the  system  of  arrangements  here  pro2)Oscd. 

Sectio.v  III. 

Misrule— its  Shapes. 

The  here  proposed  system  of  arrangements 
has  for  its  object,  as  above  set  forth.,  the  ap- 
plying, to  such  of  the  evils  as  are  most  apt  to 
be  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Monarch,  or  those  in  authority  under  him,  such 
remedies  as  ijresent  the  least  unpromising 
chance  of  obtaining  the  application  of  them  at 
his  bauds. 

One  word — misrule — will  serve  for  convey- 
ing a general  conception  of  the  disease:  another 
word — publicity,  for  conveying  the  like  con- 
ception of  the  remedy;  the  only  remedy  which, 
(it  will  be  seen,)  without  a change  in  the  form 
of  the  government,  the  nature  of  the  disease 
admits  of. 


Thns  much  for  a general  conception.  But, 
under  both  heads,  some  explanations  present 
themselves  as  necessary:  necessary, in  the  first 
place,  for  rendering  the  ideas  clear  and  deter- 
minate: in  the  next  place,  for  showing  that  it 
is  to  this  one  recipe,  puUicity,  that  relief,  in 
every  shape  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease 
admits  of  it,  is  referable.  Some  observations 
will  follow,  in  the  view  of  showing  in  what 
way  application  may  be  made  of  it  to  most  ad- 
vantage ; having  for  their  object  the  showing 
what  the  chance  is,  that  the  remedy  will  be 
found  obtainable. 

First,  as  to  the  shapes  in  which  the  evil  is 
capable  of  presenting  itself. 

Shape  1.  Sufi'ercr.s  all  determinate:  the  in- 
dividuals all  determinate  and  assignable.  Ex- 
amples— Hoiuicido,  confinement,  banishment. 
In  the  aggregate  of  this  suffering,  consists  the 
evil  of  the  first  order:  for  distinction’s  sake,  it 
ina.y  be  called  purely  private. 

Shape  2.  Sufferers,  altogether  indetermi- 
nate. Examples — Waste  of  public  money  : 
act  of  engaging  in  an  unnecessary  war.  In 
this  case,  the  evil  maybe  called  purely  public. 

Shape  3.  Immediate  sufferers  determinate, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  composed  of 
the  sufferings  of  individuals  altogether  inde- 
terminate. Examples — \.  Political  Gaygimj: 

1.  e.  obstructing  in  any  way  the  communica- 
tion between  mind  and  mind,  for  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  common  lot,  on  any  subject  of  dis- 
course; more  especially  on  a political  subject. 

2.  National  debilitation — -u'eakeniug  the  means 
of  defence  and  security,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  against  injury  at  whatsoever  other 
hands,  those  of  the  rulers  thcm.selvcs  not  ex- 
cepted. In  this  case,  the  evil  may  bo  said  to 
be  mixed;  or  public  through  the  medium  of 
private.  Through  the  sides  of  one  individual 
the  jmblic  is  wounded  : that  is  to  say,  all 
other  individuals  are  : as  well  those  who  do 
not  feel  the  wound,  as  those  who  do. 

Under  the  general  name  rexation,  may  be 
included  every  political  evil,  in  so  far  as  the 
consider.atiou  of  it  i.s  confined  to  the  sufferings 
of  determinate  and  assignable  individuals: 
namely,  the  individual  persons  who  are  the 
immediate  sufl’ercrs  by  the  individual  nii.schic- 
vous  act  in  question. 

Oppression  is  rexation,  considered  in  so  far 
as  the  hand  of  power  is  considered  as  occupied 
in  the  production  of  it.  Thus,  if  inflicted  with- 
out sufficient  warrant,  i.  e.  without  being  nc- 
cc.ssary  to  the  preserving  the  community  from 
evil  of  still  superior  magnitude,— AowieWr, 
conjiueiiient,  and  banishment,  are, — if  produced 
by  a hand  not  armed  with  legal  power,  acts  of 
vexation  simply,  if  by  a hand  armed  with  legal 
power, — if  for  example  by  the  hand  of  the 
sovereign,  acts  of  oppressive  vexation,  or  in  one 

word,  oppression.  . „ , . 

In  oppression  by  the  hands  of  rulers,  two 
stages  are  discernible,  and  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. By  oppression  in  its  stage, 
the  disease  is  produced  as  above.  By  oppres- 
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fiion  in  the  .second  and  la.st  stage,  the  remedy 
is  excluded,  or  endeavoured  to  be  excluded. 

By  the  same  act,  wliercby  oppression  in  this 
its  last  stage  is  exercised,  oppression  in  the 
first  stage  may  also  be  exercised  : it  is  so  in 
most  instauccs,  in  tho.se  several  cases,  in  which 
the  evil  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  of  a mix- 
ed or  public  and  private  nature : the  afflict- 
ing hand  wounding  the  public  through  the  .sides 
of  individuals.  Examples — 1.  Political  gag- 
ging; 2.  National  debilitation,  as  above. 

in  so  far  as  the  suffering,  by  loss  or  other- 
wise, to  the  party  vexed  and  oppressed,  is  at- 
tended with  profit  to  the  oppressor  or  other 
vexer,  or  any  one  whom  it  is  his  design  there- 
by to  favour,  oppression  has  the  effect  of  de- 
predation* 

Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  ca.se  where  a com- 
munity is  plundered  by  its  rulers,  by  the  sup- 
port given  to  an  unnecessary  war,  suppose  two 
such  w'ars,  and  tlie  sums  extorted  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  the  war  the  same  in  both,  the  one  in 
which  depredation  to  the  greatest  amount  has 
had  place,  is  tlms  far  the  least  mischievous. 

If,  during  the  course  of  the  w'ar,  a million 
of  money  is  paid  for  gunpowder  to  the  makers, 
better  it  is  for  the  community  that  the  half  of 
it  be  put  in  the  shape  of  profit  into  the  pocket 
of  the  maker.s,  than  that  the  whole  be  con- 
verted into  gas,  producing  or  not  producing 
the  destruction  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce. 

Only  to  aid  conception  are  the  above  sup- 
positions put : for,  how  far  they  are  from  be- 
ing ever  exemplified,  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  modes  of  oppression  against  which  se- 
curity is  here  endeavoured  to  be  provided,  may 
be  more  particularly  enumerated  as  follows ; + 

1.  Vemtion  on  the  account  of  religion:  or 
say,  Peligious  jiersecvtion. 

N.B.  In  this  particular  case,  what  may  hap- 


*  Note,  th.at  in  so  far  ;is  all  future  evil  is  out  of 
the  question,  the  lo.?s  to  sufi'erers  being  supposed 
the  fame,  the  evil  produced  by  depredation  is  less 
than  tliat  produced  by  barren  vexation,  by  destruc- 
tion and  otherwise  ; for  in  the  case  of  depredation, 
though  the  enjoyment  produced  is  less  than  the 
suffering,  still  to  set  against  the  suffering,  there  is 
the  enjoyment. 

But,  when  the  future  is  taken  into  the  account, 
the  future,  pregnant  with  the  danger  and  the  alarm 
— then  it  i.s  that  the  evil  from  depredation  may  be 
seen  to  be  greater  than  th.at  from  barren  vexa  ti  on : the 
inducement  that  excites  men  to  the  productive  in- 
jury, being  so  much  more  extensive  and  constant, 
as  well  as  commonly  stronger  in  its  operation,  than 
that  which  excites  them  to  the  barren  one. 

+ Tlie  analysis  which  immediately  follows,  hears, 
in  the  original  MSS.,  a date  two  months  apart  from 
the  more  general  analysis  given  above;  and  per- 
haps the  author  would  not  himself  have  promul- 
gated them  in  juxtaposition,  without  some  explana- 
tory re-marks  as  to  the  diff  erent  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  two  cases.  It  will  be  remarked  that  neither 
of  them  follows  the  ex.act  order  adopted  in  giving 
the  securities  in  detail,  but  they  botl)  go  over  the 
Kune  ground. — Ed. 


pen,  is — that  the  sovereign,  if  from  opprcs.sion 
on  this  account,  he  does  not  derive  any  parti- 
cular gratification,  may  ho  content  to  deprive 
his  successors  of  it : while  by  his  own  act  he 
stands  deprived  of  the  power,  only  because  he 
has  no  desire  to  make  use  of  it,  they  will  by 
the  same  act  stand  deprived  of  it,  even  though 
they  should  liave  the  desire  to  make  use  of  it. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a direct  promise  of  non- 
excrcise,  or  even  a direct  appropriate  abdica- 
tion may  not  without  hope  be  sued  for  at  his 
bands. 

2.  Secret  confinement,  viz.  of  the  person  of 
an  individual : confinement,  namely  within  the 
walls  of  a prison,  or  wfithin  any  other  less  nar- 
row place. 

3.  Secret  banishment:  i.  e.  by  forcible  ex- 
portation, or  in  .any  other  way  exclusion  of  an 
individual,  from  the  whole  of  the  dominion  of 
the  state  in  que.stion,  or  from  this  or  that  part 
of  it. 

4.  Secret  homicide. X 

5.  Mysterious  disappearance:  namely,  dis- 
appearance of  an  individual  from  a cause  as 
yet  unknown : it  must  be  any  of  the  above 
three — confinement,  banishment,  or  death. 

fi.  Official  deprcdatlon.% 

7.  N.rtortion  of  personal  scmcc.H 

(1.  Obstruction  of  intcUectiud  communication.^ 


J Ag.ainst  vcx.ation  in  tliesc  three  sh.apc.s  provi- 
sion is  of  course  already  made  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  law,  whatever  it  jn.ay  he — and  the  vexatious 
act  being  made  ijunishable,  secrecy  is  of  course  an 
accomp.auiment  endeavoured  to  be  given  to  it.  But 
when  hands  by  which  the  injury  is  inflicted  are  of 
the  number  of  those  which  are  armed  Avitli  poAver, 
that  power  extends  to  the  giving  to  the  Avliole 
opora.tion'  a degree  of  secrecy  beyond  any  which 
could  be  given  to  it  by  ordinary  and  powerless 
hands;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  secrecy,  even 
Avhere  poAver  is  irresistible,  the  avoidance  of  odium 
affords  commonly  an  adequate  inducement.  By 
the  arrangements  proposed  under  tliese  heads,  se- 
crecy will  be  found  combated  by  instruments  of 
elucidation  of  which  none  are  everyAvhere  in  use, 
and  of  Avhich  some  are  not  anyAvhere  as  yet  in  use. 

§ If  exercised  by  the  sovereign  himself,  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits  not  of  a remedy.  But,  if 
exercised  by  this  or  that  functionary  subordinate 
to  him,  a not  impossible  event  is  that  this  or  that 
other  functionary  equ.ally  subordinate  to  him, — for 
example,  a judicial  functionary  or  set  of  function- 
aries, sliall  hold  themselves  Avavranted — on  the  sup- 
position, th.at  being  unjust,  the  sovereign  has  no 
particip.ation  in  it, — in  declaring  this  supposition, 
and  proceeding  upon  it  accordingly;  that  is  to  say, 
unless  and  until  compelled  hy  irresistable  me.ans  to 
knoAV,  that  the  sovereign  himself  is  the  person,  or 
of  the  number  of  the  i>ersons,  from  whose  will  the 
vexation  has  emanated. 

II  This  article  is  necessary  to  complete  the  de- 
scription of  depredations  ; the  subject  matter  of 
Avealth  is  composed  either  of  things  uv  of  the  ser- 
vices perforined  by  persons. 

^ To  thishead  belong  ill  me.'isuics  of  suppression 
or  restraint,  applied  W pultlic  di.scussion,  or  to  the 
use  of  the  i'ci.  oT  the  press,  on  the  Siibject  of  p>'l;- 
iical  measures  and  men,  or  to  conimuiiicatiou  on 
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9.  National  debilitation.* 

10.  Violation  of  private  documents.f 

CHAPTER  II. 

POBI.IC  OPINION  THE  SOLE  REMEDY — PARALLEL 

BETWEEN  THE  PUBLIC-OPINION  TRIBUNAL  AND 

THE  OFFICIAL  JUDICATORIES. 

Section  I. 

General  view  of  the  PMic-Opinion  Tribunal. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  disease;  now  as  to  the 
remedy:  of  the  two  only  accessible  remedies 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  the  only 

those  subjects  in  the  way  of  epistolary  correspon- 
dence or  personal  intercourse  by  persons  in  any  num- 
bers. 

* To  this  bead  belong  all  measures  of  suppres- 
sion or  restraint  applied  to  the  practice  of  openly 
carrying  arms  olTensive  and  defensive;  or  that  of 
being  trained  in  the  use  of  them  in  conjunction 
with  other  men  in  any  numbers. 

Say  openly:  for  of  arms  secretly  worn,  the  only 
purpose  is  individual  assassination.  It  is  not  by 
daggers  that  the  defensive  force  of  apeoj)le  against 
misrule  can  be  augmented.  For  defence  against  male- 
factors no  use  can  there  bo  in  any  such  conceal- 
ment. As  to  the  case  of  a whole  people,  kept  in 
m oppressed  state  by  an  irresistible  military  force 
foreign  or  domestic,  it  is  here  noticed,  but  this  is 
not  a place  for  the  consideration  of  it. 

+ 1 0 this  head  belongs  what  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated by  the  inadequate  expression  of  seizure  of 
papers.  This  mode  of  oppression  has  for  its  subject 
such  letters,  memorandums,  and  other  visible  and 
tangible  instruments  of  discourse,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  which,  to  persons  other  than  those  for 
whose  eyes  they  were  intended,  vexation  in  almost 
any  shape  and  to  any  amount,  in  any  one  of  an 
infinitely  diversifiable  variety  of  ways,  is  liable 
to  be  produced.  So  far  as  the  only  effect  as  well 
as  object  of  the  invasion  is  the  furnishing  evidence 
of  a misdeed  committed.or  meditated,  the  vexation, 
whatsoever  might  be  the  shape  or  the  amount  of  it, 
could  not  with  propriety  be  spoken  of,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  oppression:  nor  yet  where,  as  betAveen 
individual  and  individual,  of  the  portion  of  visibly 
expressed  discourse  thus  dealt  with,  no  other  use 
is  made,  other  than  the  causing  it  to  be  subjected 
to  inspection  for  a judicial  purpose,  in  the  charac- 
ter or  for  the  discovery  of  evidence;  of  evidence 
tending  to  give  validity  or  invalidity  to  this  or  that 
claim  of  right. 

But  by  vexat'on,  committed  in  this  shape  by 
public  functionaries  without  control,  oppression  to 
an  indefinite  amount  is  capable  of  being  produced. 
On  the  occasion  or  on  pretence  of  a search  for  evi- 
dence of  a misdeed  in  this  or  that  shape  committed 
or  not  committed,  writings  of  all  sorts  and  in  any 
numbers  might  be  destroyed,  damaged,  carried  oil, 
or  inspected ; inspected  and  the  contents  divulgated. 
Commercial  credit  might  be  ruined,  enmities  ex- 
cited, peace  and  reputation  of  families  destroyed, 
and  so  forth.  On  pretence  of  search  for  evidence, 
alleged  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, papers  or  other  objects  not  found  in  his  pos- 
session might  by  the  authors  of  a pretended  search 
be  inserted  among  such  as  were  found  in  it:  the 
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one  that  belongs  to  the  present  purpose.  For 
conveying  a general  idea  of  the  remedy,  a 
single  word— may  for  the  moment 
serve : but  before  the  nature  and  operation  of 
It  can  be  conceived  with  any  tolerable  degreo 
of  distinctness  and  clearnc.ss,  considerable  ex- 
planations will  unavoidably  be  necessary. 

Publicity!  but  to  what  acts  applied?  An- 
swer. In  the  first  place  to  the  acts  of  rulers : 
in  the  next  place  to  the  ojiinions  formed  in 
relation  to  them  by  subjects : publicity  to  the 
acts,  knowledge  of  the  acta  being  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  opinions. 

Ihe  existence  of  such  publicity  being  sup- 
posed, and  the  degree  of  it  pcrfoct,  in  wliat 
way  does  it  contribute  to  the  object  in  ques- 
tion,— namely  the  affording  security  against 
misrule  ? Answer.  Be  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment ever  so  arbitrary,  the  subject  many,  in 
proportion  as  they  form  and  make  public  their 
respective  opinions,  in  relation  to  them,  act  in 
so  far,  in  the  character  of  jiulges : judges  sit- 
ting ill  judgment  over  the  conduct  of,  and  in 
this  way  exercising  rule  over,  the  rulers  them- 
selves. 

Exercising  in  any  way  rule  over  their  rulers : 
how  then  is  it  that  they  can  remain  subjects  1 
Answer.  In  the  way  of  direct  mandate  and 
coercive  powers no : in  no  such  way  can 
they  give  direction  to  the  condiic*  of  these 
same  rulers.  Yes:  in  the  way  of  indirect  and 
gentle  power,  or  in  one  word,  influence : for 
in  this  way  do  our  children,  at  an  age  in  which 
nature  places  them  under  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  their  parents,  operate  on  the  conduct 
of  those  same  parents.  But  the  particular 
way  in  which  the  effect  is  brought  about,  may 
call  for  further  explanation. 

Operating  thus  as  judges,  the  members  of 
this  same  community  may,  in  their  aggregate 
capacity,  be  considered  as  constituting  a sort 
of  judicatory  or  tribunal : call  it  for  example 
llte  Public-Oinnion  Trihuval. 

Taken  in  its  utmost  latitude,  this  tribunal 
would  include  all  of  them  without  exception. 
But,  of  no  question,  on  any  occasion,  can  any 
such  multitude,  in  such  their  capacity,  by 
physical  possibility,  actually  take  cognizance. 
Those  less  than  a certain  agc,andthe  infirm, fi.r 
example,  not  to  mention  any  other  classe.s, 
cannot  but  be  excepted.  Only  to  a certain 
part  of  the  whole  number,  and  that  perhaps 
generally  speaking  the  smallest,  will  the  phy- 
sical faculty  of  taking  cognizance  of  any  such 
political  question  be  confined.  If  then,  all 
the  members  of  the  community  without  excep- 
tion were  to  be  considered  as  members  of  this 
same  half  and  half  imaginary  tribunal,  those 
who  arc  not  physically  incapable  of  taking  part 
in  its  deliberations,  must  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting a committee  of  that  same  aggregate 
and  multitudinous  body — a committee  invested 


friendly  deceit  practised  by  Joseph  upon  Li.-  breth- 
ren might  in  this  way  be  practised  fora  hostile  and 
homicidal  purpose. 
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with  tliG  powers  of  the  wliole : coioniittee  in 

which,  as*iii  a sort  of  committee  every  now  and 
then  e.xemplified  in  tlie  proceedings  of  tlie 
English  House  of  Commons,  as  many  of  the 
members  of  the  house  as  enter  liave  voices. 

Again,take  this  or  that  particular  operation. 
Of  those  who,  all  of  them,  possess  the  physical 
capacity  of  entering  on  it,  a certain  portion  only, 
and  that  most  commonly  the  smallest  portion, 
will  actually  take  cognizance  of  it : if  then, 
those  who  might  take  such  cognizance  are 
considered  as  constituting  a committee  of  that 
same  body,  then  those  who  tliiis  actually  do 
take  part  in  the  business  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  a sub-committee. 

The  greater  the  suffering  produced  by  any 
act  of  oppression,  the  greater,  provided  it  has 
been  made  known  to  them,  is  the  number  of 
the  individuals  who,  in  the  character  of 
members  of  this  committee,  are  likely  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  affair  in  the  first  instance. 
The  greater  the  number  of  these  members  of 
this  committee,  who  having  joined  in  the  cog- 
nizance thus  taken,  pass  condemnation  on  the 
deed,  the  greater  the  number  of  those  other 
persons  who  on  the  authority  of  this  report 
take  cognizance,  not  of  the  affair  at  large,  but 
of  the  conduct  of  the  actors,  whoever  they 
may  be,  in  the  act  of  oppression,  so  far  as  to 
concur  in  the  opinion — the  judgment,  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation, — passed  upon  those  op- 
pressive agents  in  consideration  of  their  op- 
pressive act. 

The  greater  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
cur and  join  in  the  provisional  sentence,  the 
greater  the  number  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
concur  and  join  in  the  definitive  sentence.  As 
to  the  sentence,  whatsoever  may  be  the  indi- 
vidual gradation  of  punishment,  the  ultimate 
punishment  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this 
tribunal  to  inflict  on  the  oppressors,  whosoever 
they  may  be,  consists  in  the  withdrawing  from 
them  altogether  that  obedience  to  the  extent 
of  which  that  of  their  power  is  correspondent 
and  commensurate.  The  subtraction  of  obe- 
dience, suppose  it  universal, — the  correspond- 
ing power  is  by  the  very  supposition  at  an  end. 
This  same  subtraction  is  according  to  the 
description  thus  given  of  it,  a mere  negative 
act.  But  in  the  production  of  the  effect  arrived 
at  by  it,  positive  acts  directed  to  the  same  end 
have  place  or  come  to  be  cxei’cised.  The  ex- 
tinction of  the  life  of  the  oppressor-in-chief,  for 
example,  may  be  the  punishment  indicated  by 
the  sentence  ; executioners,  any  number  of  the 
members  appointed  for  the  pur^jose,  or  even 
this  or  that  single  one  of  them.  By  the  ad- 
herents of  the  oppressor,  the  corresponding  sen- 
tence with  the  execution  of  it,  will,  of  course, 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  irregularity. 
But  to  act  against  this  word  irregularity,  some 
other  will  be  found  by  the  concurrers  in  and 
approvers  of  the  sentence. 

In  England,  for  example,  if  the  king  were 
ajuong  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  supposed 
Bcnteuce  had  been  passed,  and  execution  given 


to  it  accordingly,  a natural  and  constitutional 
objection  would  be,  that  to  render  it  regular 
and  constitutional,  an  act,  called  an  act  of 
attainder,  was  necessai-y, — an  act  of  attainder 
passed  like  every  other  act  of  parliament  by 
the  joint  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  King’s 
Most  Excellent  ^Majesty,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, almost  all  of  them  in  one  way  or  other  in 
a state  of  dependence  on  his  good  pleasure ; 
and  tliat,  His  Majesty  not  having  been  pleased 
to  give  Ills  consent  to  any  .such  act,  the  sentences 
so  passed  and  executed  are  thereby  null  and 
void.  By  any  regular  Tribunal  composed  of 
Judges  placed  by  his  said  Mo.st  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty, this  objection  would  be  lield  valid:  and  on 
the  individual  by  whom  the  sentence  in  question 
had  so  been  executed  on  the  body  of  his  said 
Majesty,  a sentence,  including  amongst  other 
things  the  extinction  of  the  life  of  this  irregu- 
larly commissioned  executioner,  would  accord- 
ingly be  executed.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
member  or  members  of  the  irregularly  consti- 
tuted Tribunal  of  Public  Opinion,  under  whose 
authority  the  sentence  of  extinction  against  the 
Monarch  had  so  been  executed,  the  objection 
would  as  surely  be  overruled.  On  the  part 
of  this,  or  any  other  malefactor,  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  regular  for  him  to  have  given 
his  assent  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  liimself. 
But  though  perfectly  I’egular,  it  is  by  no  means 
usual.  It  is  so  far  from  being  so,  that  if  any 
such  assent  were  waited  for,  it  may  be  stated 
as  a matter  of  certainty  that  neither  to  this 
pui'pose  of  extinction  of  life,  nor  to  the  purpose 
of  any  the  slightest  restriction,  would  any 
bar  be  opposed  in  any  case  to  the  utmost  quan- 
tity of  suffering  which  it  would  be,  physically 
speaking,  in  the  power  of  the  supreme  ruler  to 
inflict  on  the  individuals  subject  to  bis  power, 
in  the  legal  sense  of  that  same  imposing  appel- 
lation. 

In  the  above  strain, for  example,  thought  and 
acted  the  Members  of  that  section  of  the  Public- 
Opinion  Tribunal, by  whose  warrant, by  the  de- 
nomination of  a Avarrant  by  the  ilembcrs  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  life  of  Cliarles 
the  First  of  England  was  extinguished  at  West- 
minster in  the  year  1649. 

Of  this  sort,  among  the  punishments  which 
it  belongs  to  the  power  of  the  Tribunal  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  to  inflict,  is  that  Avbich  stands  high- 
est in  the  scale.  But  beneath  it  stand  others 
in  number  and  A-ariety  indefinite.  Among  them 
are — 1.  All  obstructions  to  the  exaction  of 
contributions,  the  produce  of  Avhich  is  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign : 2.  All  ob- 
structions capable  of  being  opposed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  judgments  of  the  several  regu- 
larly constituted  Tribunals  : 3.  All  modes  of 
annoyance,  by  Avbich,  in  A-etribution  for  the 
demonstrations  of  hatred  and  contempt  re- 
ceived, demonstrations  of  correspondent  hatred 
and  contempt  are  rendered:  4.  Invective.s  said 
and  sung:  5.  Invectives  Avritten  and  posted  up; 
6.  Of  Avhatcvcr  liberty  is  left  to  the  subjects. 
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to  the  members  of  the  community  at  large,  by 
the  laws  and  practices  of  the  government, — use 
made  to  the  purpose  of  opposing,  and,  so  far  as 
may  be,  frustrating  these  same  laws  and  that 
same  practice.  All  this  while,  be  the  quantity 
of  suffering  ever  so  enormous,  so  long  as 
regularity,  and  nothing  else  is  looked  to, — 
all  this  while  to  the  Acts  of  Government,  by 
which  all  this  misery  is  produced,  on  the 
score  of  regularity  at  least,  nothing  can  be  ex- 
cepted. Of  whatsoever  is  done  by  the  sui)erior 
authority  of  the  State,  or  by  any  subordinate 
authority  by  its  order,  or  with  its  allowance, 
in  how  great  a degree  soever  productive  of  hu- 
man suffering,  and  destructive  of  human  hap- 
piness, regularity  is  an  inseparable  quality  and 
accompaniment : irregularity  of  wbatsoever  is 
done  by  the  Tribunal  of  Public  Opinion,  in  op- 
position to  anything  winch  is  done  by  the  C07i- 
stituted  authorities.  IjTegular  it  is  in  what- 
soever degree  it  has  the  effect  of  diniinisliing 
the  quantity  of  suffering  produced  by  the  re- 
gular Tribunals,  and  is  in  this,  or  any  other 
way,  productive  of  addition  to  the  net  amount 
of  human  hapi)iness.  In  so  far,  then,  as,  by  the 
ruling  Members  of  this  irregular  Tribunal,  their 
own  interest  is  rightly  understood,  the  option 
is  throughout  between  regularity  and  bajqti- 
neis.  By  those  by  whom  rcgulurity  is  piefer- 
red  to  happiness,  this  same  irregular  Tribunal 
will  be  bated,  even  in  so  far  as  fear  permits — 
despised,  and  everything  done  that  can  be  done 
to  diminish, and,  if  possible,aniubilatc  its  power. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  any  check  whatso- 
ever to  the  power  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  or  any  limit  to  their  sufferings 
iuder  it,  must  look  for  such  clicck  and  limit  to 
the  source  of  the  Pablic-Opinion  Tribunal,  irre- 
gular thoughitbe, and, to  the  degree  in  which  it 
has  been  seen,  fictitious:  to  this  place  of  refuge, 
or  to  none;  for  no  other  bastbo  nature  of  things 
atfurdnd.  To  this  Tribunal  they  must,  on  every 
occasion,  make  ap])eal.  To  this  Tribunal  they 
must,  oil  every  occasion,  give  what  contribu- 
tion it  is  in  their  power  to  give  : for  do  what 
they  can,  never  can  they  give  to  it  too  much 
jiraise:  never  can  they  ever  give  to  it  enough: 
never  can  tl-ey  give  to  it  so  much  as,  for  the 
greatest  liapiiiness  of  the  greatest  number,  it 
would  lie  desirable  that  it  should  have. 

In  the  assertion  implied  in  the  giving,  as 
above,  to  a certain  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  community,  the  several  denominations — 
Piililic-Opinion  Tribunal — Committee  of  the 
Pulilic-Ojiinioii  Tribunal — and  .Snb-conimittce 
of  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal— there  is  a 
mixture  of  the  real  and  the  fictitious.  In  this 
statement,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  then,  are  Uic 
points  tliat  are  real,  wliat  tb.osc  which  are  fic- 
titious? Wliy  with  that  which  is  real  mix  u]> 
any  tiling  fictitious?  Of  these  tno  (picstions, 
the  latter  may  with  more  convenience  be  an- 
swered first;  say,  then,  from  the  necessity  or 
the  case ; for  of  that  ■which  is  real,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  clear  e.xplaiiation,  but  by 
the  help  of  something  wliich  is  fictitious.  Ihe 


imperfection  is  one  that  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  language.  Too  often  is  the  language 
ot  fiction  employed  for  no  otlier  purpose  than 
deceit:  but  this  case  is  not  of  the  number.  Not 
so  much  for  avoidance  of  imputation,  as  for 
clearness  of  explanation,  an  endeavour  will 
now  be  iu;ide  to  draw  the  line  of  separation 
throughout:  to  point  out,  iii  these  appellatives, 

what  there  is  that  agrees  with  abstract  truth, 

\\hat  there  is  that  is  metaphysical  and  fictitious. 

For  this  purpose,  tlie  plainest  course  that 
can  be  taken  is  to  confront  the  scattered  body 
thus  ncAvly  placed  upon  the  list  of  judicatories, 
with  those  to  which  the  title  will  not,  by  any 
one,  be  refused  : to  bring  them  to  view  in  coii- 
junetion,  giving  indication,  all  along,  of  their 
several  points  of  agreement  and  difiercncc  un- 
der so  many  detorminate  beads : placing,  of 
course,  iii  front  the  ordinary  sort  of  judicatory, 
and  making  it  the  standard  of  reference. 

Section  II. 

Ailrlhutes  of  a Judicatory. 

The  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  Piiblic- 
. Opinion  Tribunal  is  looked  into,  the  more  clear 
and  strong  will  be  tbo  conception  of  its  elK- 
cicncy,  and  conseiiuently  its  existence. 

Wlicii  aniionnccd,  it  will  be  apt  to  jircsent 
itself  as  notliing  more  tbaii  tlic  offs))riiig  of 
imagination  and  language.  The  cause  and 
reason  of  this  is,  that  on  no  occasion  are  the 
several  members  of  it  seen  sitting  altogether; 
nor  in  their  official  and  judicial  capacity  are 
they  so  much  as  capable  of  sitting  and  taking 
part  ill  the  Imsiness  at  the  same  lime,  or  in 
the  same  edifice  or  enclosure;  oi’,  when  at  a 
distance,  of  maintaining  anytliing  like  a regu- 
lar course  of  corrosponik-iice.  It  wears,  there- 
fore, the  colour  of  fictitioiisncss,  but  it  jiossesse.s 
tbo  substance  of  reality.  Tliiswill  be  rcmlcred 
manifest  in  proportion  as  observation  is  taken 
of  the  opcr;ition.s,by  the  perforniance  of  wliich 
the  ordinary  judicatories,  commonly  so  called, 
— those  in  the  instance  of  which  no  cue  could 
think  of  contesting  the  denomination,— are 
characterized. 

To  a judicatory,  as  .such,  belong  certain 
functions ; these  functions  are  exorcised  liy 
the  performance  of  corresponilent  operations, 
'j'o  a indicatory,  as  such,  belongs  a certain 
mass  of  power:  namely,  the  iiower  necessary 
to  llio  performance  of  these  .‘^ame  operations. 
To  the  will  of  the  several  members  of  every 
judicatory  a]']>lies,  moreover,  a certain  mass 
of  ruling  interest  : and  in  the  oxenase  of 
liieir  power  they  will,  of  eour.'.c,  be  guided  b) 
the  direction  in’  which  tbeir  will  is  atted  cii 
Iv  this  same  ruling  interest. 

’ To  tlic  bead  of  ruling  intcrc.st  belongs  tl’ct 
of  pav,  .since  the  ruling  interest  by  wnnli 
they  fire  respectively  actuated,  depends  in  a 
gre'at  degree  on  tbeir  pay,  if  pay  they  have: 
on  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  connected  w.th 
tbeir  continuance  in  tbeir  situations,  and  llio 
line  of  conduct  therein  maintained  by  them. 
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As  to  the  operations  or  function.s,  they  may 
be  thus  enumerated. 

1.  Receiving  claims  and  accu-sations ; claims 
referring  to  what  is  called  the  civil  branch,  i.  e. 
the  non'^penal  branch  of  judicature— accu.sa- 
tions  to  the  penal. 

2.  Receiving  oppositions  and  defences, — 
oppositions  to  claims,  defences  against  accu- 
sations. 

3.  Receiving,  compiling,  collecting,  and  stor- 
ing, evidence,  viz.  in  support  of  oppositions  as 
■well  as  claims,  of  defences  as  well  as  accusa- 
tions. 

4.  Hearing  or  reading  arguments,  or  say 
reasons,  of  parties,  or  advocates,  or  both. 

■5.  Forming  on  each  occasion  an  opinion,  or 
say  a judgment,  with  a correspondent  will. 

6.  Giving  expression  to  such  judgment  and 
will. 

7.  Giving  execution  and  effect  to  such  judg- 
ment and  will. 

Among  different  judicatories,  it  is  evident, 
may  these  functions  in  various  ways  be  distri- 
buted. But,  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
justice,  it  is  necessary  that  in  some  way  or 
other  they  should  be  all  performed. 

Attached  to  these  essential  opei-ations  may 
be  other  incidental  ones,  such  as  entertaining 
applications  for  delay,  and  so  forth;  but  to 
the  catalogue  of  essential  ones  it  will  be  found 
that  the  above  belong,  and  that  there  are  no 
others  that  do  belong  to  it. 

As  to  the  ■word  power,  before  it  can  serve 
to  bring  to  view,  in  any  distinct  form,  the  at- 
tributes comprehended  under  it,  certain  parti- 
culars, serving  as  sources  of  division,  will 
require  to  be  brought  to  view : namely,  1,  The 
several  fields  over  which  it  exercises  itself : 
2,  The  means  of  efliciency — means  by  the  use 
of  which  it  gives  to  itself  execution  and  effect. 

1.  As  to  fields  of  exercise.  To  the  power  of 
every  efficient  official  judicatory,  belong  two 
distinguishable  fields;  1,  the  local,  which  may 
also  be  termed  the  territorial,  topographical, 
or  geographical  field  : 2,  the  logical,  termed 
also  the  metaphysical.  In  the  logical  may, 
moreover,  be  distinguished,  1,  the  corporeal 
subjects  included  in  it,  namely,  the  persons 
and  things:  2,  the  incorporeal  subjects,  namely, 
the  suits  or  demands  of  which  cognizance  is 
taken,  i.  e.  the  claims  and  accusations. 

2.  As  to  means  of  efficiency,  they  are  the  means 
of  operating  with  effect  on  the  above-mention- 
ed subjects:  namely, — on  immoveable  portions 
of  territory,  moveable  things,  and  persons : 
on  things  by  means  operating  on  body  alone, 
namely,  physical  force;  on  persons  by  these 
same  means,  with  the  addition  of  forces  ope- 
rating on  mind,  namely,  prospect  of  punish- 
ment, (i.  e.  of  eventual  evil  in  any  shape,)  and 
prospect  of  reward.  On  the  aggregate  am- 
plitude of  these  several  fields  and  means  of 
efficiency  depends  the  aggregate  amplitude,  or 
say  the  magnitude,  of  the  mass  of  power  be- 
longing to  any  official  judicatory;  in  the  same 
elements  Avill  be  found  the  measure  of  the 


power  of  this  unofficial  judicatory — the  Public- 
Opinion  Tribtmal. 

As  to  rufhii/  inti'rest.,  it  is  a topic  that  will 
be  apt  to  present  itself  as  more  new  than 
agreeable  when  applied  to  an  official  judica- 
tory ; it  does  not,  however,  the  less  indisputably 
belong  to  it,  as  well  as  to  this  all-comprehen- 
sive, though  unofficial  judicatory,  the  Public- 
Opinion  Tribunal;  and  in  this  one  of  its  at- 
tributes will  this  all-comprehensive  thougli 
unofficial  judicatory  be  seen  to  posse.=<s  its 
strongest  title  to  regard.  The  interest  of  tlie 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  its  members — the 
ruling  interest,  can  never  be  in  discordance 
with  the  interest  oPthe  aggregate  number  of 
the  members  of  the  particular  state  or  com- 
munity in  question  : whereas,  the  interest, — 
whether  we  take  the  aggregate  interest  of  the 
whole  number  of  official  tribunals,  or  their 
several  particular  and  distinct  interests;  that 
is  to  say,  the  aggregate  of  the  interests  of  the 
several  members, — can  never  be  in  complete 
accordance  with  that  same  universal  interest. 

Such  is  the  identity  on  the  part  of  the  real 
net  interest : and  in  so  far  as  correctly  under- 
stood, and  capable  of  being  pursued,  it  is  the 
net  interest  that,  in  every  individual  and  in 
every  aggregate  of  individuals,  will,  on  each 
occasion,  be  the  actual  ruling  interest. 

As  to  the  attribute  of  power,  the  existence 
of  it  will  bo  more  readily  recognised  in  the 
gross,  namely,  by  the  contemplation  of  its 
effects,  than  comprehended  in  detail,  by  re- 
ference made  to  the  corresponding  elements 
in  the  power  of  a judicatory  of  the  official 
kind.  But  to  its  being  clearly  apprehended 
and  conceived,  a glance  at  these  details  is  in- 
dispensable. In  the  first  instance,  however, 
thus  much  may  be  remarked  of  it  in  the  gross, 
namely,  that  by  its  effects  the  reality  of  the 
power  itself  is  demonstrated,  and  by  the  reality 
of  the  power,  the  reality  of  the  judicatory  to 
which  the  power  is  ascribed  and  attributed; 
for  of  that  which  has  no  existence  there  can 
be  no  attributes. 

Section  III. 

Constitution  of  thisunofficialJudicatori/. 

To  every  official  judicatory,  the  above  seve- 
ral attributes  will  be  allowed  to  belong  with- 
out dispute.  No  less  truly  will  they  be  seen 
to  belong  to  the  unofficial  judicatory. 

First  as  to  the  members.  In  this  first  point 
will  be  seen  to  lie  the  greatest,  or  rather  the 
only  difficulty.  In  this  part  of  the  picture, 
reality  wears  somewhat  the  air  of  fiction.  Of 
the  object  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  familiar  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  the  existence  will  be  apt  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  no  other  than  figurative,  and 
merely  nominal : on  the  other  hand  the  name 
of  it  is  not  more  perfectly  familiar,  than  the 
existence  of  its  power  is  universally  recognis- 
ed; and  of  an  object,  the  power  of  which  is 
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ailmitted,  to  deny  the  existence,  would  be  self- 
contradiction.  Even  in  regard  to  members, 
the  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  determination  of 
the  individuals  to  whom,  on  each  occasion,  the 
appellation  can  without  impropriety  be  ascrib- 
ed; and  even  on  this  pointy  the  uncertainty 
may  not  unfreqiieutly  be  seen  shared  in  by  the 
official  judicatories. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a function  supposes  a 
functionary — one  functionary  at  the  least;  an 
operation  an  operator.  Ere  any  account  can 
be  rendered  of  the  operation  of  the  unofficial 
judicatory, some  individual  or  individuals  must 
be  brought  to  view,  as  and  for  so  many  mem- 
bers of  this  judicatory — members  by  whom 
the  several  operations  are  performed.  At  the 
head  of  these,  as  exercising  the  function  in 
question  in  a manner  the  most  conspicuous, 
sits  the  editor  of  a newspaper,  in  which  the 
press,  however  legally  handculTed  otherwise, 
is  to  the  purpose  of  being  capable  of  affording 
an  example  of  this  sort  of  judicature,  practi- 
cally free.  Say,  for  example,  an  English  news- 
paper. An  Anglo-American  United  States 
newspaper  is  to  this  purpose  legally  as  well 
as  practically  free;  but  it  being  in  Europe  less 
known,  the  English  newspaper  will  be  the 
more  convenient  standard  of  reference. 

But  of  the  unofficial  judicatory,  an  English 
newspaper  editor  is  but  one  member  amongst 
millions.  To  show  in  what  way  he  is  the  head, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  show  in  what  relation 
this  one  individual  stands  to  the  millions : in 
a word,  of  what  different  classes  in  relation  to 
so  many  different  purposes,  this  judicatory, 
taken  in  its  totality,  is  composed  ; to  show,  in 
short,  the  composition  of  the  whole  judicatory. 

Take  any  political  community — the  British 
Empire  for  example  : of  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  persons  belonging  to  it,  ruler  and  subjects 
taken  together,  will  the  Public-Opinion  Tribu- 
nal be  compo.scd  ; and  not  only  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  islands,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  distant  dependencies  in  the  once  four 
quarters — now  five  great  portions — of  the  globe, 
must  to  this,  as  to  other  purposes,  be  consid- 
ered as  included.  But  not  to  speak  of  those 
who  do  not  take  a part  in  the  consideration  of 
subject-matters  of  the  sort  in  question,  a large 
proportion  of  the  number — to  wit  tdiildren  be- 
low a certain  age,  is  compo.scd  of  those  who 
by  physical  incapacity  are  rendered  physically 
incapable  of  taking  such  part.  Distinction  1. 
Those  members  wlio  belong  to  the  Tribunal 
in  res]iect  of  interest  and  future  practice  only, 
and  those  wlio  belong  to  it  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal practice.*  Among  those  who  belong  to 


* Not  excluded  from  this  judicatory  are  persons 
of  the  fem.'de  sex  as  such.  From  the  exercise  of  a 
s!-are  in  the  constitutive  power,  l)y  means  of  votes 
ill  the  election  of  the  possessors  of  the  supreme  opera- 
tive power,  they,  the  greater  half  of  the  species,  stand 
as  j-et  excluded  hy  tyranny  and  prejudice.  But 
fromasliure  in  the  power  of  the  judicatory  of  judica- 
torius,not  even  the  united  force  of  tyranny  and  pre- 


it,  in  respect  of  personal  practice,  may  again  bo 
distinguished  these  classes — viz.  1 . The  mere- 
ly speaking  members;  2.  Those  who  are  not 
only  speaking  but  also  reading  members;  3. 
Those  who  are  not  only  speaking  and  reading, 
but  also  writing  members;  4.  Those  who  are 
not  only  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  but 
also  printing  and  publishing  membera. 

The  class  of  merely  sjieaking  members  forms 
the  basis  of  the  several  others : it  cannot  any- 
where at  any  time  be  extinguished  ; if  it  could 
be  extinguished,  European  governments  are 
not  wanting  in  wliicli  it  would  mo.st  assuredly 
be  extinguished— at  least  endeavoured  to  be 
so.  For  instance,  by  cutting  tongifcs  out,  it 
might  be,  and  would  most  effectually  be,  ex- 
tinguished. But  tongues  and  the  use  of  them 
are  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  the 
labour,  without  which  the  stock  of  the  several 
instruments  of  felicity,  by  means  of  which  the 
felicity  of  the  ruling  one  and  of  the  snbruling 
few  is  reaped,  could  not  be  brought  into  exis- 
tence. By  any  such  extinction  as  this,  the  in- 
terest of  these  same  rulers  would,  according 
to  their  conception  of  it,  be  not  served  but  dis- 
served. Accordingly  no  such  extinction  has 
ever  yet  been  endeavoured  at,  or  seems  at  all 
likely  ever  to  be  endeavoured  at.  Not  so  by 
the  general  extinction  of  those  other  classes, 
saving  and  excepting  such  a portion  of  them  re- 
spcctively,as  under  the  direction  of  the  supreme 
ruler  may  be  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the 
production  and  preparation  of  these  same  useful 
and  necessary  instruments,  and  securing  him 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  them,  and  in 
the  application  of  them  by  him  and  for  him  to 
their  respectively  appropriate  purposes. 

So  long  as  human  beings  come  in  presence 
of  each  other,it  is  impossible,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  prevent  tlieir  conversing  with  each 
other,  and  so  long  as  they  converse  with  each 
other  on  any  subject,  it  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
vent them  from  conversing  occasionally  upon 
political  subjects.  In  the  interiorof  a palace, 
even  without  the  trouble  of  cutting  their  tongues 
out,  men  may  be  converted  into  mutes.  Ac- 
cordingly in  palaces,  in  which  the  art  and 
science  of  legitimate  rule  has  been  carried  to 
perfection,  a transformation  of  tliis  sort  is  known 
to  have  been  accoinplisbed.  But  in  places 
other  than  palaces,  for  preventing  conversation 
from  taking  any  such  dangerous  direction,  no 
means  does  the  nature  of  the  case  afi'ord,  but 
the  employment  of  spies.  But  here  occur  divers 
difficulties.  Spies  adequate  to  the  purpose 
would  require  to  be  no  less  numerous  than 
soldiers,  and  to  be  even  more  highly  paid. 
And  how  well  soever  paid,  among  them— no 
one  can  say  in  how  large  a proportion — might 
be  those  who,  seeing  it  necessary  to  deceive 
somebody,  would  prefer  deceiving  the  univer- 
sal enemy  to  deceiving  their  respective  friends. 
Moreover,  the  more  strict  and  effective  the 


Judice,eTerhavcaltoget]ier  excluded  them  arly^^  here, 
much  less  will  licnteforward  ever  exclude  them. 
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Bystem  of  discipline  employed  in  the  extinction 
of  the  several  clas.ses  of  publisliers,  writeiSj 
and  readers,  the  more  apt  would  this  policy 
be  to  become  the  subject  of  frequent,  not  to 
say  constant  coinersatioii,  among  the  classes 
of  speakci-s,  wliose  existence  it  would  never  be 
possible  to  extinguish. 

If  all  the  members  of  the  political  commu- 
nity in  question  be  considered  as  being  every 
one  of  them  so  many  members  of  the  Public- 
Opinion  Tribunal,  those  who  are,  physically 
speaking,  not  incapable  of  acting  as  such,  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  a standing  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  body  invested  with  the 
powers  of  the  whole.  What  would,  however, be 
more  simple  in  conception,  and  would  be  more 
exactly  conformable  to  direct  truth,wouldbeto 
consider  the  whole  aggregate  of  tliose  who  .are, 
physically  speaking,  not  incapable  of  t.aking  a 
part  in  the  consideration  of  public  affairs,  as 
composing  and  constituting  the  entire  jndic.a- 
tory : iuvesteil  with  the  power  in  trust  for 
themselves  and  tlie  several  other  members  of 
the  community  at  large. 

These,  then,  constituting  the  entire  body,  a 
committee  of  that  same  body  will  be  the  ag- 
gregate, composed  of  all  those  who,  at  any 
given  point  of  time,  do  actually  concur  in  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  affairs  in  question, or  any 
part  of  them;  and  that,  wliether  in  the  way  of 
publication,  Avriting,  reading,  or  oral  converse; 
and,  of  the  general  committee,  so  many  sub- 
committees may  be  conceived  as  constituted — 
so  many  sub-committees  as  there  are  aggre- 
gates of  individuals  who,  on  any  occasion,  in 
.any  place,  take  actual  cogiiiz.ancc  of  this  or 
that  political  operation,  to  whatever  part  of 
the  field  of  government  it  appertains. 

Of  these  several  subcommittees,  the  several 
individuals  by  whom,  respectively,  a literary 
work  of  any  kind,  bearing  in  any  Avay  upon  any 
part  of  the  field  of  government,  is  published, 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  presiding,  or 
say  leading  members,  or,  in  one  rvord,  presi- 
dents. But,  among  these  presidents,  a politi- 
c.al  iieAvspaper  editor,  being  the  only  one  in 
constant  authority,  is,  as  it  rvere,  president  of 
all  these  presidents;  king  of  these  kings;  lord 
of  these  lords  of  the  dominion  of  liberty  and 
independence  ; real  and  not  sham  repi’esenta- 
tives  of  all  who  buy,  and  of  all  who  read  Avitli 
sympathy,  their  respective  publications, the  pro- 
duct of  their  respective  labours. 

Among  the  infinity  of  subcommittees  of  the 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  as  .aboA'e  indicated, 
three,  as  being  the  most  efficient  ones,  require 
to  be  distinguished:  these  are — 

1 The  Subcommittee  of  General  Suporin- 
tendance.  President,  a newspaper  editor. 
Other  members,  his  customers  .and  re.adcrs,and 
in  particular  his  correspondents.  These  last 
belong  to  the  catalogue  of  leading  members. 

2.  Subcommittees  of  Justice,  or  say  Judica- 
ture. Members,  the  several  individuals  who, 
being  present  in  the  several  judicatories  dur- 
ing the  carrying  on  of  tlie  several  businesses, 


take  interest  iuAvhat  is  going  forward,  in  such 
sort  as  to  form  an  opinion  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  in  relation  to  any  part  of  it. 

3.  Subcommittees  of  Religion.  Member.s, 
the  persons  present  at  the  several  sermons  or 
other  discourses  held  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion by  the  several  officiating  priests:  also  tho.se 
by  whom  the  several  v.  orks  on  that  subject  are 
read  or  heard  in  places  other  than  Ih.o.se  rvlnch 
are  aj)propriated  to  this  sort  of  occupation. 

In  one  and  the  s.ame  number  of  an  English 
•ncw.spapcr  may  commonly  be  seen  the  united 
product  of  the  labours  of  a number  of  tho.se 
subcommittees. 

Thus  much  may,  it  is  lioped,  suffice  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  .and  for  the  giving  to 
our  conception  of  the  subject  sncli  degree  of 
clearness,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

Section  TV. 

Functions  or  Operations  of  the  Siiprcwe  Uii~ 

official,  compared  with  those  of  the  Official 

Judicatories. 

The  several  operations  included  in  this  part 
of  the  business  of  an  English  newspaper,  being 
thu.s  taken,  as  and  for  a specimen  and  sanq>lc 
of  the  functions  of  a sub-committee  of  the  Pub- 
lic-Opinion Tribunal,  let  us  sec  in  what  way 
the  mode  in  which  tliose  several  function.s,  as 
thus  performed  by  it,  agrees  Avitlgand  in  wluit 
way  it  differs  from,  tlie  mode  in  which  the«e 
same  functions  are  most  commonly  performed, 
in  and  by  an  cfiicial  judicatory. 

To  the  present  purpose  they  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: — 

1.  Receiving  claims  and  accusations. 

2.  Receiving  oppositions  and  defences. 

3.  Receiving,  compelling,  collecting,  and 
storing,  evidence. 

4.  Receiving,  and  hearing  or  reading,  argu- 
ments of  p.artics  litig.ant,  or  advocates. 

5.  Forming  opinions  or  judgments  on  these, 
Avith  correspondent  mil. 

6.  Giving  eicpressiou  to  such  judgments  and 

Avill. 

7.  Giving  impression  to  such  expres.sion. 

8.  Giving  diffn.siou  to  such  impres.sion. 

9.  Giving  execution  and  efioct  to  such  judg- 
ments and  Avill. 

Distinct  in  themselves  are  all  these  several 
operations,  and,  by  the  or.linary  Judicatories, 
Avho  have  the  time  of  other  men  as  well  as 
their  oavu  at  their  di.sposal,  as  Avell  as  the 
clianncls  of  communication  at  command,  they 
are  performed  at  different  times,  and  in  regu- 
I.ar  snccession,  as  above  displayed. 

In  and  by  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  a 
member  of  it  not  liaving,  generally  speak- 
ing, any  channel  of  communication,  or  the  time 
of  any  other  person  at  his  command,  these  se- 
veral operations  cannot  respectively  be  per- 
formed but  as  occasion  offers;  and  Avhen  occa- 
sion does  offer,  it  must  be  made  the  most  of,  and 
the  scA'cral  operations,  all  of  them,  or  as  many 
as  can  with  advantage,  be  performed  at  once. 
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Follow,  under  the  above  several  heads,  a 
few  observations,  having  for  their  object  the 
bringing  to  view  the  principal  points  of  agree- 
ment and  difference  between  tiie  one  sort  of 
Judicature  and  the  otlier. 

1.  Receiving  accusations.* 

In  the  newspaper  in  question,  an  allegation 
is  made  of  misconduct  in  a certain  shape,  as 
having  had  place  on  the  part  of  a certain  func- 
tionary or  set  of  functionaries;  tl>e  accuser, 
whctlicr  the  editor  himself  or  a corrosi)ondent, 
make.s  to  newspapers  no  diiference.  llere  the 
function  of  receiving  accusations  stands  exem- 
plified. 

2.  Receiving  Defences.  Of  the  e.xemplifica- 
tion  matle  of  the  exercise  of  this  function,  in- 
dication will  be  made  presently. 

3.  On  this  same  occasion,  a correspondent 
perhaps  makes  mention  of  this  or  tliat  parti- 
cular, as  having  fallen  within  his  own  know- 
ledge; the  name  though  not  signed, — having 
for  the  security  of  editor  and  printer,  or  not 
having,  been  privately  communicated.  Here 
the  fiuiction  of  reception  of  evidence,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  of  the  impression  of  it,  and 
that  of  the  diffusion  of  it,  stand  exemplified. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  directly  by  means 
of  appropriate  and  direct  questions,  or  at  any 
rate,  indirectly  and  virtually  by  means  of  appo- 
site affirmations  as  above,  tlie  party  accused 
is  called  on  either  to  confess  the  act  thus  in- 
dicated, with  the  iiiculpativo  circumstances, 
and  at  the  same  time  directly  or  virtually  to 
confess  the  culpability  of  it,  or  to  deny  the 
act,  or  some  iiiculpativo  circumstance  or  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  it,  or  admitting  wluit 
is  above,  to  argue  in  justification  of  the  act. 

The  -next  day,  or  next  but  one,  suppose,  the 
party  thus  called  on  argues  in  ju.stificaiiouofthe 
act;  and  at  the  same  time  either  directly  avers 
the  having  done  it,  or  by  his  silence,  or  the 
turn  given  to  his  argument,  virtually  admits 
it ; here  the  function  of  compelling  evidence 
stands  exemplified. 

On  the  former  day,  intimation  wa.s  moreover 
given  of  certain  other  persons,  as  having  been 
percipient  witnesses  of  the  act,  or  this  or  that 
iiicnlpative  circumstance  belonging  to  it,  and 
as  being  thereby  rendered  capable,  if  so  dis- 
posed, of  becoming  in  relatio:i  thereto  report- 
ing, narrating,  or  say,  deposing  witnesses. 
Here  a commencement  of  the  function  ot  col- 
lecting evidence  stands  exemplified. 

Purchasers,  in  number  more  or  le;'.'3  consid- 
erable, being  in  the  habit  of  filing  and  pre- 
serving tlie  numbers  of  the  ncw.spaper  in  ques- 
tion as  they  come  out,  here  the  function  of  keep- 
ing in  store — in  a word,  of  storing  the  stock 
of  evidence  in  question  stands  exemplified. 

4.  With  the  evidence  thus  received,  com- 
pelled, collected,  and  kept  in  store,  i.->  coni- 
luoiily  at  the  same  time  mixed  up,  and  thus 


* In  the  case  of  a chiini,  conception  not  being 
quite  Ko  simple,  it  may  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent exemplification  be  put  aside. 


received  and  kept  in  store  in  some  propor- 
tion or  other,  matter  on  both  sides  bearing  the 
chpacter  of  argument;  argument  having  for  its 
object  the  bringing  to  view  either  the  probabi- 
lity or  improbability  of  the  alleged  act,  or  of 
the  alleged  inculpatory  circumstances,  or  the 
impro[(rioty  or  propriety  of  it  or  both  toge- 
ther; each  party,  by  the  argument  lie  delivers, 
directly  or  virtually  calling  for  counter-argu- 
ment on  the  other  side.  Here  then  the  func- 
tion of  receiving  arguments  at  the  liands  of 
parties  litigant  or  their  advocates,  or  both, 
stands  c.xcmplificd.  The  function  of  reading 
or  hearing  these  arguments— this  mass  of  ar- 
gunieut,  together  with  the  correspondent  mass 
of  evidence  is, in  this  case,  left  to  tlie  purchasers 
and  other  readers  or  hearers  of  the  newspaper, 
each  one  exercising  it  for  himself,  or  tliis  or 
that  of  his  associates, 

5 and  G.  Having  received  from  his  corre 
spoudent  the  above-mentioned  letter  and  there- 
upon the  .several  other  masses  of  evidence  and 
argument  above-mentioned,  the  editor  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy  forms  and  declares 
some  cqiinion,  or  say  judgment,  of  his  own, 
provisional  or  definitive,  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cusing or  the  defending  side.  Here  the  func- 
tion offorming,and  thatof  giving  e.xpression  to, 
such  opinion  and  judgment,  stand  exemplified. 

The  judgment,  suppose,  is  a judgment  de- 
claring conviction,  and  passing  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  the  party  so  accused.  But 
in  .such  judgment  and  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, i.s  included  an  opinion,  that  by  the  party 
thus  condemned,  a disreputable  act  has  been 
committed  ; an  act  whereby  he  will  be  lowered 
in  the  estimation  of  other  members  of  this 
same  nnoffieial  judicatory  in  an  indeterminable 
and  incalculable  number,  in  consequence  of 
wiiicli  depression,  he  will  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  be  deprived  in  some  sort  and  pur- 
pose or  other  of  their  good  offices,  and  upon 
occasion  even  be  exposed,  in  some  sort  or  pur- 
pose, to  positive  ill  ofiices  at  their  hands;  and 
in  such  judgment  is  naturally  at  least,  ifi  not 
necessarily  and  virtually  included,  the  decla- 
ration of  a will,  or  say,  a desire  that  such  shall 
be  the  result. 

By  this  president  and  leading  member  of 
this  snbconiniittee  of  the  Public-Opinion  i'ri- 
bunal,  by  which  cognizance  is  taken  of  this  af- 
faii— by  liim,  not  to  speak  of  others  who  agree 
with  him — expression  is  given  to  the  judgment 
60  formed.  But  by  others  in  iincalculable  luiin- 
ber,  by  whom  no  judgment  is  expressed, — a 
judgment  on  the  subject — the  like  judgment 
suppose — is  formed.  But,  in  sucli  instances 
the  judgment  being  formed,  though  no  e.xpres- 
sion is  ever  given  to  it,  a correspondent  will 
as  above  is  naturally  formed, — a correspondent 
^vill — wlience  re.sult  subtraction  of  good  offices 
and  performance  of  ill  offices,  as  above. 

7 and  8.  From  the  newspaper  editor  the 
aggregate  of  this  mixed  mass  of  evidence  and 
argument,  together  with  the  accompanying 
preliminary  matter  as  above,  and  the  expres- 
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B'on  givcu  to  the  judgment  and 
receive  of  course  impression  and  difiusion  in 
tlie  way  of  his  business.  Here  then  the  seve- 
ral functions  of  giving  impression  and  diftu- 
sion  to  the  judgment  and  will,  and  to  the 
expression  given  to  them,  stand  exemplified. 

9.  In  ways  and  by  members  of  this  same 
unofficial  judicatory,  in  a number  altogether 
out  of  the  reach,  not  only  of  general  perceptive 
oiiumeration,  but  of  calculation,  execution  and 
effect  will  continually,  and  as  it  were  of  course, 
be  given  to  the  judgment  in  question,  namely, 
by  the  consequent  will  and  ill  offices,  positive 
and  negative,  as  above.  Here,  then,  the  func- 
tion of  giving  effect  and  execution  to  the  opi- 
nion, or  say  the  judgment  in  question,  stands 
exemplified. 

From  a review  of  the  above  several  func- 
tions or  operations,  may  be  formed  a deduc- 
tion of  no  small  practical  moment.  This  is, 
the  prodigious  importance,  absolute  and  com- 
parative, of  the  situation  and  functions  of  this 
president  and  leading  member  of  so  many  sub- 
committees of  this  not  the  less  supreme  and 
all-comprehensive  because  unofficial  judica- 
tory ; the  importance  absolute,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  a comparative  point  of  view:  com- 
parison had  with  all  other  members  of  all  other 
and  whatsoever  classes,  as  above-mentioned. 

Next  to  him  in  the  orderof  importance  comes 
the  author  of  this  or  that  work  belonging  to 
some  department  of  the  field  of  politics — of 
that  vast  field,  the  whole  of  which  lies  within 
the  dominion  and  is  every  day  coming  under 
the  survey,  of  the  unofficial  functionary. 

Section  V. 

Power  of  the  UnoJUcial  compared  with  that  of 
the  Official  Judicatory. 

I.  Means  of  execution  and  effect.  Among  the 
elements  constitutive  of  political  power,  this, 
though  in  the  list  of  them  it  occupies  the  last 
jdace,  is  the  first  to  be  looked  to,  this  being 
tlie  effectual  one,  without  a clear  conception 
of  which  no  clear  conception  of  the  others  can 
be  formed. 

Of  the  means  of  execution  and  effect,  the 
aggregate  efficiency  will  depend,  1.  upon  the 
number  of  persons  disposed  to  concur  in  con- 
tributing to  the  effect ; 2.  partly  upon  the  in- 
ternal force,  physical  and  mental,  of  each ; 
.3.  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  external  physi- 
cal force  at  the  command  of  each,  i.  e.  of  the 
sorts  of  things  capable  of  giving  increase  to 
human  physical  force,  such  as  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, &c. ; 4.  partly  upon  the  facility  of  acting 
in  concert ; 5.  partly  upon  the  smallness  of  all 
opposing  force ; 6.  partly  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  to  which  the  possessor  of  the  power  has 
the  physical  faculty  of  subjecting  the  indivi- 
duals subject  to  it  in  case  of  non-compliance 
and  obedience  ; 7.  partly  upon  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  such  evil,  viz.  as  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  which,  in  the  case 
of  a rival  possessor  of  power,  such  rival  is 


able  to  subject  the  common  subject  or  subor- 
dinate. 

Compare  now,  under  these  several  heads, 
the  condition  of  the  unofficial  judicatory  with 
that  of  the  official  ones  considered  separately 
or  in  the  aggregate. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  number  of  persons  dis- 
posed, in  the  character  of  agents,  to  concur  in 
giving  execution  and  etiect  to  the  opinions, 
judgments,  and  wills  in  question.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  advantage  which  the  unofficial  ju- 
dicatory possesses,  when  compared  with  the 
official  judicatories,  all  of  them  put  together, 
is  at  first  mention  manifest.  Of  those  by  whom 
on  any  occasion  the  judgment  and  will  of  the 
former  have  been  formed,  and  those  whom  it 
finds  disposed  to  concur  in  giving  sanction  and 
effect  to  them,  some  with  more  energy,  others 
with  less,  the  number  is  exactly  the  same ; it 
is  the  aggregate  number  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. 

2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  internal  force,  physical  and  mental. 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  portion  of 
the  aggregate  means  of  execution  which  is 
composed  of  objects  belonging  to  the  class  of 
things : for  to  the  aggregate  of  the  individuals 
above-mentioned,  as  belonging  on  this  occasion 
to  the  class  of  persons,  belongs  the  aggregate 
of  the  individual  objects  belonging  to  the  class 
of  things. 

6.  * So  likewise  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
to  which  in  quality  of  possessors  of  the  power, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  above-mentioned  elemen- 
tary ingredients  of  it,  the  members  of  the  judi- 
catory in  question  have  the  physical  faculty 
of  subjecting  those  at  whose  charge  the  exe- 
cution and  effect  in  question  are  to  be  given  in 
case  of  non-compliance  or  disobedience.  For 
in  this  magnitude  is  comprehended, without  any 
exception  or  limitation,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  the  evil  to  which,  in  what  shape  soever, 
it  is  in  the  powmr  of  man  to  subject  man. 

7.  So  likewise  in  the  case  of  competition,  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  which  the 
members  of  this  unofficial  judicatory,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  official  judicatories,  its 
rivals,  are  capable  separately  and  collectively 
to  produce  at  the  charge  of  any  individual  or 
individuals  considered  in  the  character  of  their 
common  subjects. 

II.  Personal  branch  of  the  corporeal  field  of 
the  power  of  a judic.atory. 

Under  the  head  which  applies  to  members, 
has  been  brought  to  view  the  all-comprehen- 
siveness of  this  branch  of  the  unofficial  judica- 
tory, as  compared  with  any  official  judica- 
tory or  judicatories  ; not  only  sharers  of  this 
power,  but  contributors  to  its  magnitude,  be- 
cause so  many  ready  executors  of  its  will,  are 
the  members  of  this  unofficial  judicatory  every 
one  of  them.  Under  that  same  head  has  also 


* For  No.  4 and  5 see  below,  as  to  the  points  m 
which  the  unofficial  is  inferior  to  the  official  judi- 
catory. 
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been  brought  to  view  tlie  faculty  which  in 
each  political  community  this  unofficial  judi- 
catory has  of  receiving  reinforcements  to  an 
unlimited  amount  from  the  members  of  the 
like  judicatories  in  the  several  other  political 
communities  having  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

Compare  this  element  of  its  power  with  the 
correspondent  element  of  the  most  powerful 
official  judicatory  in  the  same  political  state. 
The  power  of  the  official  judicatory  will  be 
still  the  inferior : no  such  faculty  of  receiving 
reinforcements  to  an  unlimited  amount  from 
other  states  belongs  to  it. 

Correspondent  to  the  e.vtent  in  respect  of 
the  number  of  the  individuals  of  whose  force 
the  force  of  this  aggregate  is  composed,  is  the 
extent  of  the  number  of  those  on  whom  the 
force  is  capable  of  being  exercised.  On  the  one 
hand,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  pub- 
lic force;  so,  on  the  other  hand, all  behold  all  in 
a state  of  subjection  to  this  same  public  force. 

HI.  Incorporeal  field  of  jurisdiction  of  a 
judicatory — extent  of  the  classes  of  suits  or 
causes  appertaining  to  it,  i.  e.  of  the  rights  on 
which  claims  may  be  grounded,  and  the  wrongs 
on  which  accusations  may  be  grounded. 

In  the  case  of  the  official  judicatories,  the 
rights  which  their  field  of  jurisdiction  embraces 
are  those  only  in  which,  proceeding  according 
to  the  system  of  procedure  pursued  by  them, 
more  good  than  evil,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests they  are  employed  to  support,  may,  it 
is  supposed,  be  produced  by  their  interference; 
and  so  in  the  case  of  accusations.  By  the  un- 
official judicatory  cognizance  is  taken,  not  only 
of  all  these  same  rights  and  wrongs,  claims 
and  accusations,  but  also  of  all  othei’S  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  community,  in  respect  of 
tlie  several  individuals  included  in  it,  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  several  members  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  judicatory,  and  of 
its  several  subcommittees,  as  above,  concerned. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  points  in  which  this 
unofficial  judicatory  is  superior  to  the  official 
judicatories.  Now  as  to  those  in  which  it  lies 
under  a disadvantage. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  taken  in  its  totality,  it 
labours  under  a division — a constant  and  in- 
variably established  division,  in  respect  of  in- 
terests. Two  parties  constituting  so  many  sec- 
tions— the  democratical  and  the  aristocratical, 
are  destined,  in  all  comrauiiitiesandatall  times, 
to  have  place  in  it.  The  interests  of  the  few 
— the  extra-opulent,  and  therefore,  if  by  no 
otlier  means,  the  powerful  few,  being  in  a 
state  of  opposition  to  that  of  the  many,  that 
of  the  consuming  class  which  produces  no- 
thing to  that  of  the  producing  class,  which 
produces  more  than  it  consumes, — hence  it  is 
that,  whatever  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocratical  class,  over  and  above  that  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  number  of  those  of 
the  democratical  class,  constitutes  a sort  of  ^ 
disease  witli  which  the  body  politic,  taken  in 
its  totality,  is  afflicted.  | 


By  the  original  structure  of  its  constitution, 
this  body  is  destined  to  labour  under  two  dis- 
tinguishable diseases,  having  for  their  cause 
or  causes  the  inward  resistance  of  two  intes- 
tine sets  of  enemies;  one  set  composed  of  the 
ultra-indigent  class  of  malefactors,  who,  being 
as  such  weak  and  powerless,  and  objects  of 
general  disgust,  are  thereby  exposed  to  punish- 
ment : the  other,  composed  of  the  ultra-opu- 
lent, who  being  as  such  powerful  and  objects 
of  general  respect,  arc  thereby  exempted  and 
preserved  from  punishment.  Of  both  of  these, 
depredation  is  the  characteristic  occupation : 
by  the  ultra-indigent  it  is  ever  acted  on  upon 
a small  scale,  by  the  ultra-opulent  upon  the 
largest  scale. 

Intestine  depredators  of  this  class  being 
innate  accompaniments  of  the  constitution  of 
every  political  community,  they  exist,  nor  can 
they  ever  cease  to  e.xist,  in  a representative 
democracy,  even  though  constituted  in  the 
purest  form  possible.  In  that  form  they  may 
be  kept  under  in  such  sort  as  not  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  considerable  mischief;  but  they 
cannot,  consistently  with  the  security  of  the 
whole,  ever  be  altogether  extirpated.  Thus 
stands  the  matter  in  the  only  sort  of  govern- 
ment which  has  for  its  object  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number : for  as  to  all 
others  they  have  for  their  object  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  smaller  number,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  greater. 

In  a monarchy,  at  the  head  of  the  highest 
predatory  class  is  stationed  the  arch-depreda- 
tor the  Monarch  : a creature  in  whose  devour- 
ing and  consuming  maw,  for  the  small  chance 
of  giving  increase  to  the  felicity  of  that  one  be- 
ing, the  substances  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  whose  claims  are  as  good 
as  his  are  consumed. 

The  analogy  between  the  innate  disease  of 
the  body  politic,  and  one  of  the  diseases  which, 
in  the  body  natural,  though  frequent,  is  but 
casual,  cannot  have  escaped  the  observing  eye: 
in  the  class  of  malefactors  so  called  and  treated 
as  such,  may  be  seen  the  ascarides  by  which 
the  several  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  are 
occupied  and  infested  : in  the  higher  parts — 
in  the  aristocrats — may  be  seen  the  teretes,  the 
smooth  and  polished  sort,  as  the  name  imports: 
in  the  monarch  the  solitary  worm  or  grub,  in 
French  zer  solitaire,  no  constitution  being 
equal  to  the  endurance  of  more  than  one,  the 
extraction  of  which  is  at  once  so  difficult,  so 
perilous,  and  yet  so  necessary.  An  emblem  is 
not  a proof,  nor  is  it  here  meant  as  such;  but 
if  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
happily  chosen,  it  will  contribute  clearness  and 
strength  to  the  conception,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose alone  is  it  here  brought  to  view. 

Happily,  the  disease,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  a 
particular  degree  that  of  infancy : sooner  or 
later  the  body  politic,  if  not  killed  by  it,  out- 
grows it.  Every  addition  made  to  the  number 
of  readers  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons capable  of  reading  books  on  political  sub* 
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jeots,  and  of  so  becoming  members  of  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  uuofRcial  Judicatory  ; while  by 
the  same  means  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
number  of  persons  by  whom  discourse  is  held 
on  that  subject  in  public,  or  at  any  rate,  in 
private,  and  consequently  to  the  number  ot 
sub-committee-men,  as  above.  Every  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  persons  becoming  in- 
habitants of  towns,  in  coiitradistiiietioii  to  the 
being  inhabitants  of  the  country,  separated 
from  one  another  by  distances  more  or  less 
consitlerable,  becomes  an  a<lditioii  to  the  nnin- 
ber  of  rcadei-s  of  politics,  as  above,  or  at  least, 
to  the  number  of  hearers  of  political  discus- 
sion. 

Every  addition  thus  made  to  Uic  number  of 
the  persons  habituated  or  disposed  to  the  con- 
stituting themselves  members  of  these  nnorfi- 
cial  committees,  is  an  addition  made  to  the 
iiumber  of  those  capable  of  taking  cognizance, 
and  likely  to  take  coguizaiiec  of  any  appeal 
made  to  this  tribunal  by  any  members  of  the 
Government,— by  any  official  functionaries 
when  disagreeing  with  one  another.  By  every 
such  disagreement  an  addition  is,  therefore, 
naturally  made  to  the  power  of  this  Judica- 
tory— of  the  only  body,  the  interest  of  which 
is  not  in  discordance,  but  in  accordance  with, 
as  being  the  same  thing  with,  the  interest  of 
tlie  greatest  number  of  the  members  of  the 
political  commtiuity  in  <nicstioii,  whatever  it 
be:  even  by  every  verbal  discussion  held  be- 
tAveeii  man  and  man,  among  the  people  at  large, 
on  that  same  subject,  an  appeal  of  this  sort  is 
made.  Accordingly,  by  every  such  disagree- 
ment, so  as  the  subject-matter  and  the  parti- 
culars of  it  do  but  transpire,  a service  is  ren- 
dered to  the  public  interest — to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  No  such 
service  is  commonly  intended,  but  how  far  so- 
ever from  being  intended,  it  is  not  the  less 
rendered. 

Of  such  disagreement  the  causes  arc  happily 
not  a few. 

1.  In  a monarchy  a disputed  succession  is 
liable  to  have  place. 

2.  A minority — the  nonage  of  the  inouarcli. 

3.  The.  manifest  mental  debility  of  the  mon- 
arch, whether  from  old  age,  permanent  bodily 
ill  health  or  mental  derangement.  Manifest  it 
must  be,  and  undisgniscably  so,  to  constitute 
anything  that  can  be  regarded  as  a particular, 
and  incidental,  and  extraordinary  case  : for  as 
to  intellectual  inferiority,  compari.soii  had  with 
the  ordinary  herd,  it  is  among  the  necessary 
results  of  the  situation  itself. 

4.  Between  any  two  branches  of  the  mon- 
arch’s family,  any  disagreement  in  which  the 
monarch  takes,  or  is  thought  to  take  a part. 

5.  A disagreement  between  the  sovereign 
in  possession  and  the  monarch  in  expectancy, 
■ — between  the  monarch  on  the  throne  and  the 
next  heir-appareut  or  presumptive. 

6.  Disagreement  among  the  members  of  an 
administration,  or  as  between  the  members  of 
the  existing  administration,  and  the  other  men 


of  rank  and  opulence,  who  arc  habitually  col- 
lected within  the  field  of  the  sovereign’s  ob- 
servation. 

In  a mixed  monarchy,  the  existence  of  dis. 
agreement  between  the  constituent  parts  of  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  species.  True  i; 
is  that  another  property  belonging  to  tbs 
essence  of  the  species  is  the  having  a bond  o.’ 
union,  a sinister  interest  in  which  they  sliars: 
— a sinister  interest  acting  in  evident  opposi- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  grc:itest  number : and  by  this  unity  of 
interest,  the  goverumeiit  may,  for  a length  of 
time  more  or  less  considerable,  be  kept  from 
dissolution.  Not  less  true  is  it,  however,  that 
in  a government  of  this  species,  not  less  con 
siderable  are  the  causes  of  disugreement  that 
have  place. 

If,  between  the  power  of  the  monarch  and 
whatsoever  power  thei-e  is  by  which  his  is  kept 
in  chock,  the  limits  are  not  sufficiently  defined, 
thereupon  come  contentious  between  the  one 
power  and  tiie  other. 

So,  if  between  two  powers  subordinate  ta 
that  of  the  monarch,  if  so  it  be  that  the  moi. 
arch  takes  a part  on  tlic  one  side  or  the  other, 
which  is  what  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  place. 

By  a certain  degree  of  prudence,  disagree- 
ment from  any  one  of  the  above  throe  causes 
may  be  kept  from  breaking  out ; one  cause, 
however,  tliere  remains,  which  is  of  the  cssciico 
of  the  species,  and  which  cannot  by  any  hu- 
man prudence  be  at  any  time  altogether  cx 
eluded.  Tills  is  the  competition  for  power  as 
between  party  and  party  in  the  class  of  states- 
men. 

The  matter  of  good  in  tlie  shape  of  matter 
of  corruption  i.s,  suppose,  even  the  whole  of  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  inouarcli,  or  at  his  dispi'- 
sal.  Still,  be  it  ever  so  vast,  and  he  his  desire 
of  satisfying  everybody  ever  so  ardent,  to  give 
satisfaction  to  that  desire,  is  at  all  times  plainly 
impossible.  So  far  from  decreasing,  as  the 
quantity  at  his  disposal,  and  accordingly,  dis- 
posed of,  increases,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  appetite  increases  in  that  same  ratio ; the 
more  there  is  to  be  had  of  it,  the  greater  i.s 
the  tiumher  of  those,  each  of  whom  bchoM'' 
for  niuiseli’  a *”’'>bability  of  obtaining  a share 
of  it. 

Thus  then, bet. V.;iiv  the  party  by  whom  this 
mass  is  shared  (including  those  who,  by  their 
means,  are  in  certain  expectation  of  succeeding 
to  a share  in  it)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  party 
to  whom,  neither  in  possession  nor  in  immedi- 
ate expectancy,  is  any  share  in  view,  strife,  con- 
stant and  interminable,  has  place, — constantly 
is  the  excluded  party  oecnpie;'  in  forcing  itself 
in.  For  doing  so  it  has  no  means  but  that  of 
preferring  against  the  party  in  possession,  ac- 
cusations, matter  for  which  never  has  been 
nor  in  such  a form  of  government  ever  can  by 
any  possibility  be  wanting.  But  for  tlie  bring- 
ing and  prosecuting  these  accusations,  there 
exists  but  one  possible  tribunal,  and  this  is — 
the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal. 
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Difficult,  however,  is  the  game  which  li^is  at 
all  times  to  be  played  by  the  corruptionist  in 
expectancy.  Otherwise  than  by  appeal  to  the 
power  of  the  unofficial  Judicatory,  in  no  way 
can  he  do  anything  towards  the  forwarding  of 
his  wishes.  But  to  carry  on  any  such  appeal 
is  to  act  as  accuser,  either  of  the  function- 
aries who  act  under  the  form  of  government,  or 
of  the  form  of  government  itself,  or  both.  As 
to  the  pointing  of  the  accusation  against  the 
individuals  their  rivals,  if  that  were  all,  in  this 
it.is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  there 
should  be  anything  that  is  not  perfectly  agree- 
able to  them:  what  is  thus  aimed  at  is  all  profit, 
no  loss.  But  under  such  a government  the 
utmost  mischief  that  is  ever  done  beyond  that 
Avilich  the  government  itself  alFords  a warrant 
for,  is  in  comparison  Avith  tliat  Avhich  is  done 
Avith  a sufficient  Avarraut  from  the  form  of 
government  A'ery  inconsiderable.  Depredation, 
and  Avith  it  oppression  in  every  other  imagin- 
able shape,  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
and  yet  nothing  be  done  in  which  condemna- 
tion in  any  shape  is  passed  by  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  hiAv,  or  the  usage  of  govern- 
ment in  or  under  it.  Meantime  that  same  load 
will  be  at  all  times  pressing,  and  Avith  ever- 
increasing  Aveight ; and  those  men  being,  by 
their  hapless  condition,  condemned  to  keep  np 
the  continued  profession  of  being  friends  to  the 
jicople,  no  sooner  does  any  particular  instance 
of  misrule  in  either  of  these  shapes  come  to 
light,  than  all  eyes  are  turned  to  them  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  taking  up  tb.c  accusing  part. 
Ju  truth,  the  depredation  and  oppression  exer- 
cised,having  all  of  it  the  form  of  the  government 
for  its  cause,  it  is  never  possible  that  the  con- 
nexion betv.-een  the  effect  and  the  cause  can 
e.scape  all  eyes. 

2.  Second  point  of  disadvantage — compara- 
tive incapacity  of  acting  in  concert. 

Of  this  disadvantage  there  are  two  sorts  of 
cause.*,  the  one  natural,  the  other  factitious. 

Of  the  natural  cause.*,  the  radical  and  prin- 
cipal one  is  local  dhtnnee.  It  presses,  of 
coiu'se,  Avith  particular  Aveight  on  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  compared 
and  contrasted  Avith  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
toAvns.  In  both  cases  its  prcs.sure  is  in  the 
inA'ei'.se  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  ]>opulatio!i, 
and,  as  betAvecn  tOAvn  and  toAvn,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each. 

Of  this  cause  the  efficiency  is  capable  of  be- 
ing counteracted  and  disturbed,  by  every  cir- 
cumstance by  Avhich  eitlier  facility  i.s  givt-u  to 
the  means  of  coi.'i:uunication,  or  a counCer- 
avlvantage  afforded  by  means  ^f  profit  in  a 
pecuniary  or  any  other  shai-'C,  from  trefpient 
intercourse.  By  AAaiter  carriage,  for  c.xamplc, 
Avhetl'.cr  it  be  by  sea  or  inland  navigation  that 
the  facility  i.s  afforded,—  by  mutual  ailvautagc 
ill  the  Avay  of  trade,  tlie  counter-advantage  is 
afforded. 

Of  this  same  di.sadvnnt.agc  the  factitious 
causes  are  tho.se  AA'lncli  are  prodneed  '0  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions  impo.-ed  by  guvcriimeiits. 


In  every  government  but  a democracy,  the 
interest  of  the  ruling  few  being  in  a state  of 
opposition  to  the  general  interest,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  every  species  of  goveninient 
but  that  one,  the  class  of  functionaries  beholds 
in  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal  not  a support, 
but  an  advcr.se  poAver : a power  capable  of  be- 
coming superior  to  its  own,  c.ap.ible  not  only  of 
opposing  limits  to  it,  but  of  cxtingiiisliing  it, 
and  commonly  the  only  one  that  is  so ; the  only 
one  Avitlioiit  exception  in  the  siippo.sitioii  that 
the  political  state  in  question  has  nothing  of  the 
sort  to  fear  from  any  foreign  State  or  States. 

IIencc,coiiscqiientIy,Avith  the  governing  body 

of  every  State  but  that  one,  it  is  a constant 
object  to  tliroAV  in  the  way  of  such  conimunica- 
tioiijso  far  as  applied  to  political  piirpo.sc.s,  i.  c. 
so  far  as  applied  to  the  formation  of  subcom- 
mittees of  the  unofficial  Judicatory  in  ques- 
tion, every  difficulty  possible. 

Ill  the  course  of  these  endeavours  it  finds 
tAvo  natural  interferences  and  difficulties:  the 
odium  attendant  on  it,  and  the  ob.staclcs  thrOAvii 
ill  the  way  of  comniiinication  for  such  tr.in.sac- 
tions  as  are  regarded  as  being  serviceable  to 
its  interests,  and  as  such  approved  of. 

As  to  the  odium,  it  Avill  be  in  iiitcn.sity  and 
extent  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  qualities  of  probity  and  intelligence 
have  place  in  tlic  community.  By  no  govcrii- 
ineiit  Avhicli  is  not  an  enemy,  an  uncontrollable 
enemy,  to  the  rest  of  the  coniiiiiinity,  can  any 
such  endeavour  be  ever  employed : by  every 
such  endeavour  an  aA'OAval  is  made  of  such 
enmity,  consequently  of  such  inaptitude,  and 
of  its  being  the  interest  of  all  men  subject  to  it 
to  put  it  doAvii  with  all  possible  speed,  and  by 
whatsoever  means  appear  to  he  at  the  same 
-time  the  most  efficacious,  and  in  the  shape  of 
evil  ill  all  .shapes  least  cxpen.sive:  an  avoAval 
not  in  AA'ords,  it  is  true,  but  iii  deeds  ; in  deeds 
by  Avliich  of  the  state  of  tlie  agent’s  mind  on 
every  occasion  evidence  is  afforded  to  such  a 
degree  conclusive,  tluit  the  most  probatiA'c  that 
ill  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  .Affordeil  by 
Avords  alone,  shrinks  into  insignifii  aiice ; and, 
in  truth,  sinks  into  nothing  at  all  wlicii  oppo.scd 
to  tlie  above-meiitioiied  practical  evidence. 

The  other  im])cdimciit  consists  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  or  obstructing  communica- 
tion for  this  iiiiaccciitable  purpose,  Avithout 
lirevcntiiig  or  ob.'-trncting  it  in  its  apjdicatiou  to 
otlicrs  that  arc  re^,^ar(io(l  by  the  govcriiinent  as 
.serviceable  to  its  interests,  or  even  iieccs.sary 
to  its  exi.<tcncc. 

Take,  for  instance,  tlie  English  Government, 
AA-itli  its  Tax  upon  New.spapcrs,  An.  IfiOl, 
£200,000;  do.  An.  1821,  £400,000.*  In  any 
coolly  reflecting  mind,  no  doubt  can  have  place 
that  were  it  not  for  this  counter-consideration, 
every  ncAvspaper,  the  editor  of  Avhich  acts  in 


* Tlie  sum  realized  by  the  st.amp-duty  on  newis- 
p.aper.s,  for  the  financial  year  1840,  wm  £2.48,80-l, 
the  duty  having  been  reduced  in  I8.if>,  from  4d. 
(Avith  a discount  of  25  per  cent.)  to  Id. — Ac/. 
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I'ic  cliaracter  of  leading  member  of  a subcom- 
mittee of  that  Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  would 
long  ago  have  been  extinguished.  The  odium 
—had  that  been  all— the  government  would 
■»-a.ve  been  content  to  subject  itself  to ; but 
the  odium  with  the  loss  ot  so  large  a sum 
added  to  it,  and  at  a period  of  so  much  finan- 
cial pressure  and  difficulty,  would  have  been 
decidedly  more  than  could  be  afforded  to  be 
paid  even  for  so  mighty  and  decisive  an  ad- 
vantage. 

CHAPTER  III. 

NOTIl'lCATION  AND  PUBLICATION  IN  llEFERENCE 
TO  SECURITIES. 

Section  I. 

(Subjects  of  notification,  and  thence  publicltj/. 

1 .  Ordinances.  2.  Transgressions,  or  any  vio- 
lations of  those  same  ordinances.  3.  Suffrages, 
or  opinions  formed  by  the  several  members  of 
the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal,  on  the  subject  of 
or  in  relation  to  some  transgression,  as  com- 
pared witli  those  same  ordinances. 

Transgression  supposes  something  trans- 
gressed ; in  the  instance  here  in  question  that 
something  is  something  having  or  designed  to 
liave  the  authority  of  law. 

1.  In  the  first  place  come  the  several  ordi- 
vanccs,  of  which  misrule  in  each  of  the  several 
shapes  against  which  a security  is  by  this  sys- 
tem endeavoured  to  be  provided  will  have  been 
a transgression : ordinances,  or  supposed  rules 
having  the  effect  of  ordinances — of  ordinances 
interdictive  of  vexation  and  oppression  in  all  its 
several  shapes.  If  at  the  time  of  giving  estab- 
lishment to  security  in  those  several  shaiies, 
ordinances  adapted  to  the  purpose  are  already 
in  existence, it  is  well;  if  not, fresh  ordinances 
for  the  purpose  must  in  this  case  be  provided. 

2.  In  the  next  place  come  whatsoever  in- 
stances of  transgression  happen  to  take  place. 
If  none,  so  much  the  better;  the  ordinances 
have  in  the  completest  manner  possible  fulfilled 
their  purpose.  If  any  transgressions  within 
the  law  in  question  have  had  place,  the  num- 
ber of  them  being  given,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber to  which  notification  and  publicity  have 
been  secured  as  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber that  have  had  place,  the  better. 

3.  Suffrages.  Understand  by  suffrages,  the 
opinions  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  several 
members  of  this  same  tribunal  by  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  several  transgressions.  As  applied 
to  persons  taking  cognizance  of  the  several 
transgressions,  the  degree  of  publicity  wiU  be 
as  the  number  of  their  suffrages. 

Note,  that  in  the  number  of  the  members  of 
this  same  tribunal,  is  included  the  number  of 
all  those  on  whose  obedience  or  will  depends 
the  effect,  of  the  several  general  salutary  tute- 
lary ordinances  by  which  vexation  is  prohibited, 
as  also  of  any  particular  acts  or  particular  or- 


dinances, in  consequence  of  which  any  acts  of 
vexation  and  oppression  are  exercised  in  viola- 
tion and  transgression  of  these  same  general 
and  salutary  ordinances.  Power  on  the  one 
part  is  constituted  by  and  is  in  gi-eatcr  or  less 
proportion  to  obedience  on  the  other.  It  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  obedience,  and  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  resistance.  But  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  whole  com- 
munity to  whom  the  existence  of  an  act  of  op- 
pression has  been  made  known,  the  greater  is 
the  number  of  those  by  whom,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  endeavour  to  exercise  other  acts  of  a 
similar  nature,  supposing  the  first  act  notified 
to  them,  notonly  may  obedience  be  withholden 
but  resistance  ojiposed. 

Rule:  abstraction  made  of  the  several  de- 
grees of  influence  possessed— influence  of  un- 
derstanding on  understanding,  and  influence  of 
will  on  will  included,  the  actual  power  of  the 
Public-Opinion  Tribunal  will  be  as  the  number 
of  the  suffrages,  actually  declared  in  the  minds 
of  the  several  members:  its  power,  as  supposed 
by  other  persons,  and,  in  particular,  the  seve- 
ral functionaries  to  w'ho.se  transgressions  it  is 
the  object  of  tlie  securities  to  ojipose  a check, 
will  be  as  the  number  of  the  suffrages  which 
they  expect  to  find  formed  and  delivered. 

This  influence  with  its  several  possible  de- 
grees it  may  be  said  may  be  laid  out  of  the 
account  altogether.  For  of  the  persons  on 
whom  by  possibility  it  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
ercised, the  only  persons  here  in  question  are 
the  members  of  the  political  community  in 
question,  considered  in  the  character  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Public-Opinion  Tribunal  belonging 
to  it.  Thus,  accordingly  when  considered  in  a 
general  point  of  view  for  the  most  part  does 
the  matter  stand.  One  point  however  there 
remains  in  relation  to  which  the  sort  of  influ- 
ence in  question  is  capable  of  having  a distinct 
operation.  The  suffrages,  suppose,  of  all  the 
membei-s  of  this  tribunal  take  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  being  all  of  them  pronounced  in  con- 
demnation of  the  oppressive  act  in  question. 
Therefore,  as  between  suffrage  and  suffrage, 
it  makes  no  difference  which  of  them  was  the 
result  of  a self-formed  opinion — which  of  them 
the  result  of  an  opinion  derived  from  the  influ- 
ence exercised  on  the  mind  in  question  by  that 
of  some  other  member : exercised  whether  on 
Avill,  or  on  understanding,  or  on  both  together. 
But,  though,  by  the  supposition,  the  direction 
taken  by  the  suffrages  is  the  same,  and  the 
ultimate  number  of  them,  by  what  cause  so- 
ever produced  is  the  number  in  question,  yei 
the  degree  of.  energy  with  which  u)^n  occa- 
sion they  may  respectively  be  disposed  to  act 
in  conformity  to  these  same  suffrages  may  be 
to  any  amount  different : and  in  each  case  this 
degree  of  energy  may  be  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  force  of  the  influence 
received. 

Note,  that  to  simplify  the  conception,  the  di- 
rection taken  by  the  suffrages  in  question  is,  on 
this  occasion,  su2)posed  to  be  the  same  in  the 
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instance  of  every  one  of  them.  But  as  by  this 
supposition  the  subject  of  these  suffrages  is  in 
every  instance  some  act  of  oppression  exei'cised 
by  the  sovereign  or  individuals,  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  supposition  that  seems  to  be  in 
any  very  considerable  degree  wide  of  the 
truth. 

So  much  for  the  several  subject-matters  to 
which  the  act  of  notification  may  have  need  to 
apply  itself.  Now,  as  to  the  several  successive 
operations,  the  performance  of  which  may  be 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  effect — of 
the  effect,  by  whatsoever  name  designated, 
whether  notification  or  publicity. 

These  preparatory  operations  will  be  in  a 
considerable  degree  different,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  according  as  it 
comes  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  above- 
named  denominations,  namely,  ordinances, 
transgressions,  or  suffrages. 

Section  II. 

Notification,  with  respect  to  ordinances. 

First,  let  them  be  supposed  already  in  exis- 
tence, and  possessed  of  binding  force. 

If,  so  far  as  regards  the  purpose  here  in 
question,  they  are  already  present  to  every 
mind  capable  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  well.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  any- 
where, on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  any  country 
in  which  this  sort  of  omnipresence,  or  anything 
like  it,  has  place  ; not  even  in  that  country, 
the  Anglo-American  United  States,  in  which 
the  productions  of  the  printing-press  are  most 
extensively  dispersed : much  less  in  Northern 
Africa,  where  even  the  instrument  itself  has 
never  yet  been  in  use. 

Necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  ordinance 
in  a binding  state  are  three  distinguishable 
operations : namely,  scription,  sanctionment, 
and  registration. 

1.  Scription.  By  this  understand  the  act  of 
composing  and  committing  to  wi’iting  the  mat- 
ter ill  question. 

2.  Sanctionment.  By  this  understand  the  in- 
vesting it,  with  binding  force,  by  some  person 
or  persons  generally  recognised  as  being  pos- 
sessed of  a correspondent  power. 

3.  liefiistration,  or  say  recordation.  By  this 
understand  the  depositing  and  keeping,  in  some 
appropriate  receptacle,  the  individual  instru- 
ment to  which  the  Act  of  Sanctionment  has 
been  applied.  But  for  this  the  correctness  and 
even  genuineness  of  all  copies,  written  or  print- 
ed, might  stand  exposed  to  doubt  and  dispute. 

Minute  and  useless  will  the  distinction  thus 
brought  to  view  be  apt  at  first  sight  to  appear. 
Upon  a second  view  nothing,  it  will  be  seen, 
can  be  farther  from  being  so.  Scarcely  will 
that  country  be  seen  in  which,  throughout  a 
vast  and  indeterminate  portion  of  the  field  of 
action  and  legislation,  an  operation  so  e.ssential 
as  sanctionment  will  not  be  seen  wanting  to 
that  matter  to  which  is  given  nevertheless  the 
name  and  binding  form  of  law. 


Thus  far  ordinances,  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate to  the  nature  of  the  exigency,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  already  in  existence.  If  so,  it 
is  well.  But,  suppose  the  state  of  things  to  bo 
a contrary  case,  what  then  is  to  be  done  1 

Case  I.  In  relation  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, yet  no  ordinance  of  the  above  description 
in  existence  ; but  in  the  case  of  judicial  deci- 
sions, the  standard  of  reference,  composed  of 
anterior  decisions,  or  inferences  deduced  from 
them.  In  the  European  governments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  instances,  if  any,  in  which 
codification  has  had  place,  such  is  tlie  state  of 
the  rule  of  action,  when  it  is  in  the  state  of 
what  is  called  common  law,  or  unwritten  law 
On  most  parts  of  the  field  of  law,  a quantity  of 
matter  has  been  written — written  by  men  not 
invested,  or  so  much  as  pretending  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  legislative  authority;  and  out 
of  this  huge  and  shapeless  mass  of  writing,  the 
judge  on  each  occasion  makes  choice  of  such 
portions  as  appear  to  him  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  ; to  the  purpose  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  him,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be.  In 
this  state  of  things,  singularly  unfortunate,  if 
not  unskilful,  must  that  judge  be  who,  out  of 
.so  rich  a granary,  fails,  on  any  occasion,  to 
find  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his  wishes, 
whatsoever  they  may  happen  to  be — to  his 
wishes,  guided,  as  they  cannot  but  be,  by  what 
at  the  moment  he  looks  upon  as  being  his  in- 
terest. 

In  the  countries  in  question,  if  I understand 
the  matter  right,  some  of  those  memorials  have 
been  collected,  which  in  England,  over  so  large 
a portion  of  the  field  of  thought  and  action, 
occupy  the  place  of  law.  I mean  that  sort  of 
matter  which  consists, — of  statements  of  cases 
by  which  judicial  decision  has  been  called  for, 
the  particular  decision  pronounced  in  each 
case,and  the  general  positions  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  judge  in  support  and 
justification  of  his  particular  decision, — or  of 
such  general  positions  as,  in  the  way  of  infer- 
ence, have  been  deduced  from  it  by  men  ro- 
lentcr  disserta ntes— xnXers  not  invested  with 
any  such  authority  as  that  of  a judge. 

Case  2.  The  standard  of  reference  referred  to 
in  judicial  decisions,  composed  of  inferences 
drawn,  not  from  former  decisions,  but  from  an 
original  standard,  composed  in  a time  of  remote 
antiquity. 

In  the  country  in  question,  the  standard  of 
reference  i.s,  it  seems,  of  this  sort,  and  consists 
of  the  matter  following:— There  stands  the 
Koran,  the  work  of  Mahomet,  the  universally 
acknowledged  standard  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice in  all  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  law. 
But,  for  a great  portion  of  these  particular 
cases,  to  which  the  occurrences  of  life  are  con- 
tinually giving  birth, — in  this  book,  the  matter 
being  for  the  most  part  of  a nature  extremely 
general,  is  not  capable  of  an  application  parti- 
cular enough  to  serve  a<3  an  adequately  deter- 
minate guide.  Influenced  by  this  view,differcnt 
persons,  without  concert  with  each  other,  have 
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at  various  times  set  tliomselvcs  to  work  to  fill 
111)  the  vacuities,  all  of  them  agreeing  in  the 
homage  paid  to  the  general  positions  discover- 
able in  the  sacred  text,  but  differing  from  one 
another  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, in  lespect 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  important 
liositions,  of  which,  as  being  included  within 
tlicm,  application  has  been  made.  M ith  re- 
ference to  the  sacred  text,  these  works  of  in- 
ferior authority  stand  in  the  relation  of  com- 
mentaries. Throughout  the  dominion  of  the 
Koran,  four  of  these  commentaries  have  obtained 
tlie  pre-eminence  over  all  the  others.  Such  is 
the  degree  of  that  pre-eminence  as  to  have  given 
rise,  as  it  were,  to  two  classes  of  commen- 
taries ; commentaries  of  the  first  order,  and 
commentaries  of  the  .second  order.  Those  of 
the  second  order  being  not  exclusively,  at  least, 
commentaries  on  the  sacred  text,  but  comineu- 
taries  upon  those  of  the  first  order.  Commen- 
tators of  the  first  order,  four  as  above.  Com- 
mentators of  the  second  ordei-,  not  as  few  as 
.seven  hundred. 

Though  clear  of  confusion  from  that  source 
of  which  indication  has  been  given,  a.s  above, 
in  the  case  of  the  European,  and  especially  the 
English  Books  of  Reports,  and  Treatises  de- 
duced from  them,  the  eastern  system  fails  not, 
however,  to  labour  under  very  obvious,  ami 
such  as  cannot  but  be  very  grievous  inconve- 
niences. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  of  them  having 
taken  for  its  object  of  pursuit  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,  none  can,  ex- 
cept by  accident,  have  made  any  clearly  defined 
provision  for  it  in  the  course  of  such  arrange- 
ments of  detail  as  are  to  be  found  deducible 
from  it. 

In  the  next  place,  in  opening  out  the  thread 
of  inferences,  they  have  all  of  them  taken,  on 
various  occasions,  courses  more  or  less  different. 

From  all  these  diversities,  two  evil  conse- 
ciuences,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  consider- 
able, cannot  but  have  taken  place.  So  iinletei-- 
minate,  in  this  or  that  case,  is  the  bearing  of 
some  or  all  of  these  previous  commentaries 
upon  the  case,  that  the  judge,  be  his  probity 
ever  so  great,  finds  more  or  less  dilRculty  in 
determining  in  what  manner  he  shall  make 
application  of  them  to  the  case. 

The  other  consequence  is,  that  amidst  such 
diversity  the  judge,  in  so  far  as  the  union  of 
disposition  and  opportunity  produces,  on  his 
part,  an  inclination  for  corruption,  seldom  finds 
any  difficulty  in  gratifying  it. 

With  regard  to  aptitude  of  phraseology — 
aj)titude  of  phraseology  on  the  part  of  the  rule 
of  action,  the  source  of  security  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  community, — thus  much 
may  with  confideuce  be  asserted,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  most  aptly  penned  codes  of  Euro- 
pean law;  namely,  that,  in  respect  of  determi- 
nateness of  designation,  as  well  as  aptitude, 
with  relation  to  the  only  proper  end  of  legis- 
lation, the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  they  are  in  a deplorable  degree  defi- 


cient. Continuing  to  apply  the  words  which 
custom  has  applied  to  the  several  occasions, 
on  each  occasion  the  assumption  they  proceed 
upon  is,  that  of  the  word  in  (question  the  im- 
port is  adequately  determinate, — and  scarcely 
perhaps,  in  a single  instance  is  that  assumption 
true. 

If  such  is  the  case  in  the  instance  of  those 
bodies  of  law,  tbe  authors  of  which,  during 
the  i»cuiiingof  them,  set  and  kept  before  them, 
all  along,  a determinate  object  of  jnirsuit, 
namely,  the  greatest  happiness  of  somebody — 
the  grcate.st  iiai)j)iucss  of  the  Monarch  whose 
power  was  employed  in  giving  bii  th  to  them 
and  binding  force;  still  more  assuredly  must  it 
be  the  case  in  the  instances  in  which,  the  rule 
of  action  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  spun  out, 
ill  the  way  of  inference,  from  a rule  which, 
whntever  may  have  been  the  talent  employed 
in  the  making  of  it,  was  yet  of  a mixed  eluir- 
acter;  iiaving  sometliing  of  religion  in  it,  and 
something  of  law  in  it,  with  liere  and  there  a 
passr.go  of  liistory ; springing  the  whole  texture 
of  it  out  of  the  occurvencos  of  tlie  day,  and  that 
day  a very  remote  one  M'ith  reference  to  pre- 
sent days,  the  state  of  society  being,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a great  variety  of  particular.?, 
widely  different  from  what  it  is  at  present: 
widely  ditt'crciit,  and,  among.st  other  points  of 
difference,  far  less  diversified. 

Be  the  inquiry,  however,  ever  so  jn'essing, 
be  the  demand  for  now  and  precise  definition 
of  binding  terms  ever  .so  urgeni,  everything 
cannot  be  done  at  once.  With  the  stock  of 
tliose  terms,  whatsoever  may  he  tlie  extent  of 
it,  with  this  stock  of  instruments,  in  tlie  pen- 
ning of  tlie  proposed  securities  must  the  scribe 
content  liimself,  putting  them  to  use  iii  the 
best  nianiier  he  is  able. 

In  the  character  of  a guide  to  Judges,  the 
necessity  of  a collection  of  ordinances  has  just 
hecii  brought  to  view, — of  ordinances  in  the 
form  of  ordoiinances, — of  an  all-comprehenr-ivc 
collection,  covering  the  rvliole  field  of  Legisla- 
tion, and  putting  an  exclusion  upon  every 
staiitlard  of  reference  that  is  not  in  that  ex- 
clusively adequate  guide. 

But  if  iicccs.sary  even  to  the  Judge, — to 
the  functionary  to  whose  liuietion  it  belongs 
to  decide  upon  the  conduct  of  the  mcinbers 
of  the  community  at  large,  pronouncing  that 
dcci.sion  wliicli  never  can  be  pronounced  with- 
out producing  suffering  in  some  shape  or  other 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree, — to 
a party  or  parties  on  one  side  or  the  other, — 
how  much  more  necessary  must  it  not  be  to 
an  individua!  in  tbe  situation  of  one  who  every 
day  of  his  life  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  be- 
ing party  to  a suit  for  the  want  of  being  able 
to  have  access  to  a document  which  wouhl 
enable  him  by  anticipation  to  preserve  himself 
from  the  sufferings  which  otherwise  cannot  but 
await  him  at  the  h.and  of  the  Judge. 

If  necessary  to  the  right  termination  of  these 
.afflictive  processes  called  causes  or  suits  at 
law,  how  much  more  strictly  necessary  are  they 
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n('t  to  the  prevention  of  them.  Without  any 
such  forewarning  and  trusty  instructive  guides, 
a termination  in  some  way  or  other,  these 
courses  of  suffering  cannot  but  receive;  but  by 
no  other  means  tliau  tliese  means  of  timely  iu- 
Ibrmatiou  can  they  be  anticii)ated  and  pre- 
vented. 

It  may  be  matter  for  consideration  whether 
to  this  fundamental  and  all-important  institu- 
tion of  rational  government,  the  form  of  a 
charter — the  form  of  a declaration  of  rights,  or 
tl'.e  form  of  a contract  should  be  given. 

If  obtainable,  the  form  of  a contract  will 
nncpiestionably  be  the  more  beneficial : what- 
soever securities  arc  afforded  will  thus  be  fi.xt 
upon  the  firmer  basis.  The  case  of  a charter 
remains  always  more  or  less  exposed  to  one 
cause  of  failure  : being  the  free  and  sole  act  of 
the  Sovereign,  whatsoever  is  granted  by  him  on 
any  one  day  may  be  taken  back  by  him  on  any 
other : when  he  granted  it,  it  was  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  bad  consequences  would  re- 
sult from  it:  but  that  supposition  being  dis- 
proved, necessity  compels  him  to  revoke  it. 
To  this  effect  are  the  words  which  at  any  time 
may  just  as  easily  be  uttered  as  any  others  of 
the  same  length  and  number:  and  wlicreso- 
ever  and  by  whomsoever  in  the  situation  in 
question  uttered,  no  want  of  voices  to  echo 
them  need  ever  be  feared. 

So  much  for  charters.  Charters  the  people 
in  question  cannot  have  been  much  used  to. 
Contracts — compacts — all  people  are  more  or 
less  used  to:  more  or  less  in  the  use  and  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  them  kept:  and,  at  any 
rate,  of  regarding  the  infraction  of  them  as  an 
act  of  injustice,  and  a reasonable  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure and  discontent:  a reasonable  cause 
for  endeavour  to  obtain  remedy. 

In  the  case  of  a charter,  if  it  be  regarded 
as  really  obligatory,  there  is  but  one  party  on 
whom  any  obligation  attaches : in  the  case  of 
a contract,  there  are  two  parties : the  people 
forming  one  of  them.  If  then  the  contract 
form  be  the  form  employed,  consistency  would 
seem  to  require  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
solemnity  from  which  it  appears  to  derive  its 
sanction,  there  should  be  given  by  and  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  thanks  to  the  Sovereign 
for  his  entering  into  his  part  in  it : — thanks 
with  acclamations.  Thanks  to  the  Sovereign 
— to  God — to  the  prophet— to  everybody — 
nothing  of  this  sort  need  be  grudged.  But  on 
their  part,  if  anything,  what  more  can  be  done 
vrith  safety  and  advantage?  Promise  to  obey 
him  and  all  his  descendants  to  the  end  of  time? 
this  would  be  too  much:  too  much  even  al- 
though, on  the  part  of  those  potentates,  the 
condition  of  their  performing  their  part  of  the 
contract  were  attached  to  the  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  For — what  if  another 
form  of  government  should  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  a greater  degree  contributory  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber? Pi  umise  to  obey  his  descendants  so  long 
as  the  contract  were  on  their  part  kept  inviolate. 


and  so  long  as  Monarchy  continued  to  be  the 
form  of  Governmenti  This  is  exactly  what 
seems  desirable:  but  unfortunately,  the  more 
desirable  on  the  one  part,  the  less  likely  to  be 
acceded  to  on  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  England,  the  Whig  Monarch- 
ists who  brought  about  the  Revolution  in 
the  time  of  James  II.  saw  the  advantage  at- 
tached, as  above,  to  the  contract  form;  and 
in  their  arguments  employed  it  accordingly. 
Their  contract,  however, — the  orljitial  contract 
they  called  it — was  a mere  fiction:  and  of  its 
being  a mere  fiction  an  evil  consequence  was 
— that,  on  each  occasion,  the  terms  of  it  re- 
maining to  be  feigned, — they  made  them  what- 
soever seemed  to  them  most  advantageous  to 
their  own  particular  interests.  But,  in  the 
case  here  in  question,  there  would  be  no  fic- 
tion, and  there  being  two  contracting  jiartics 
to  this  contract,  the  terms  of  it  might,  by  mu- 
tual consent  of  both  parties,  be  changed  at  any 
time.  So  long  as  the  terms  were  kept  by  the 
Monarch,  the  people  would  not  be  likely  to 
feel  much  inclination  to  change:  but,  siqipos- 
ing  them  at  any  time  infringed  by  him,  it 
would  be  for  them  to  make  themselves  amends, 
and  provide  for  that  purpose  whatsoever  secu- 
rity seemed  to  them  most  efficient : for  ex- 
ample, the  cl'.angc  from  the  mixed  Monarchy  to 
aRejiresentative  Democracy:  and  for  the  bring- 
ing about  such  change,  the  securities  Jierc  in 
question  would  prepare  them,  by  giving  them 
power  in  every  shape. 

Section  III. 

Means  of  Multiplication  of  Ordinances. 

In  the  country  in  (piestion, written  discourse, 
though  not  printed  discourse,  being  in  use,  of 
whatsoever  ordinances  are  in  force  as  such, 
copies,  one  or  more,  cannot  but  be  iu  existence 
somewhere,  lii  the  metropolis  of  the  country  of 
course.  In  the  seat  of  the  principal  judicatory 
of  the  country  of  course.  In  the  case  here  in 
question,  the  first  operation  therefore  that  re- 
quires to  be  performed  is  multiplication.  For 
this  purpose  the  newly  invented  instrument, 
called  the  lithographic  press,  seems  for  a be- 
ginning preferable  to  the  ordinary  printing 
press,  not  that  there  should  be  any  reason  why 
either  should  put  an  exclusion  upon  the  other. 

The  advantages  which  at  the  outset  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  in  possession  of  arc  the  following : 

1.  It  is  by  much  the  cheaper. 

2.  It  requires  fbr  the  production  of  the  ef- 
fect a much  less  numerous  association  of  Arts, 
and  thence  of  different  artists. 

3.  Being  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  manuscript,  the  use  of  it^  will  be  le.-js 
alarming  than  the  use  of  the  jirinting  press,  to 
artists  who  at  present  arc  employed  in  the 
transcription  of  manuscript  writing. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  as  of  every 
mode  employable  for  the  abridgement  of  hu- 
man labour,  an  effect  which  can  never  ho 
too  scrupulously  attended  to,aiid  wliicli  at  tud 
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same  time  has  been  almost  universally  turned 
aside  from,  is  its  effect  on  the  interest— on  the 
very  means  of  subsistence  of  the  working 
hands,  the  whole  of  whose  subsistence  is  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  the  art  in  its  pi’e- 
sent  state.  In  various  countries  of  Europe,  in 
England  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  pro- 
digious is  the  mass  of  misery  that  has  been 
produced  by  this  means. 

First  branch  of  the  evil,  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  hands  whom  the  introduction  of  the 
new  art  causes  to  be  dismissed,  and  thus  de- 
prives of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Second 
branch  of  that  same  evil,  suffering  in  the  shape 
of  pecuniary  loss  and  other  shapes,  sustained 
by  those  who,  trusting  to  profit  by  the  new  art, 
dismiss  in  a proportion  more  or  less  consider- 
able those  hands  whom  they  were  wont  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  course  of  the  old  established  one  : 
suffering,  namely  produced  by  the  hostility  of 
those  vvlio  are  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence, — -hostility  exercised  under  the  no- 
tion of  its  being  in  exercise  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. 

To  the  great  capitalist,  the  sufferings  of 
these  his  discarded  servants,  to  how  many  hun- 
dreds soever  they  may  amount,  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  of  little  or  no  importance.  But 
to  no  one  of  all  these  human  beings,  strange 
as  it  may  be  in  his  eyes,  is  it  a matter  of  no 
importance.  To  each  of  these  discarded  ser- 
vants, the  difference  between  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, and  death,  or  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  parish  funds,  is,  in  reality,  of  much  greater 
importance  than  is  to  the  capitalist  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  established  rule  of 
profit  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and 
the  new  rule  of  profit  to  which  he  aspii-cs. 
The  law  relative  to  the  subject  being  uniformly 
the  expression  of  the  will,  either  of  himself  or 
of  one  belonging  to  a class  still  more  insensible 
than  he  is  to  the  miseries  of  men  less  fortunate 
than  themselves,  the  act  by  which  he  deprives 
them  of  the  whole  of  their  subsistence,  is  never 
treated  on  the  footing  of  a crime,  or  even  of  an 
offence.  On  the  other  hand,  any  act  whereby 
the  men,  who  by  him  have  been  deprived  of 
the  whole  of  their  subsistence,  shall  endeavour 
to  retaliate,  by  depriving  him  of  ever  so  small 
a part  of  his  vast  opulence,  is  treated  on  the 
footing  of  a crime,  and  deep  is  the  turpitude 
imputed  to  those  who  have  defiled  themselves 
with  it. 

As  to  the  depravity,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
amount  of  it,  one  thing  is  undeniable,  namely, 
that  he  in  whose  loss  it  is  manifested  under 
the  circumstance  of  neglect  in  question,  is  the 
author  of  it,  and  has  himself  to  thank  for  it. 

In  his  own  eyes,  as  also  in  those  of  his  su- 
periors, on  whom  the  state  of  the  laws  depends, 
the  heart  of  the  man  of  opulence  is  no  le.ss  full 
of  virtue  than  his  purse  of  money.  To  him- 
eelf  the  difference  in  respect  of  profit  is  no  ob- 
ject ; but  the  public,  the  sole  object  of  his  re- 
gard,— the  public  is  enriched  by  it.  The  dis- 
carded labourers,  a mean  and  grovelling  race, 


who  care  nothing  about  the  public,  experience 
nothing  but  what  they  deserve. 

In  the  instance  here  in  question,  happily  the 
evil  here  in  question,  if  so  it  be  that  it  requires 
any  cure  for  the  existence  of  it,  requires  no 
such  cure  as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  Sup- 
posing the  .securities  in  question  granted,  the 
copies  the  production  of  which  will  be  com- 
pleted, will  furni.sh  of  themselves  a fresh  de- 
mand, for  which  no  adequate  means  of  supply 
can  at  the  time,  when  the  demand  commences, 
be  in  existence. 

But,  whatsoever  be  the  improved  mode  of 
multiplication  employed,  lithographic  press  or 
ordinary  press,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
employment  given  to  it  should  not  be  such 
as  to  throw  out  of  employment  any  of  the  ex- 
isting scribes,  except  in  so  far  as  other  employ- 
ment, not  less  advantageous,  is  found  for  them. 
— Measures  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  fresh  hands  into  their 
business.  If  certificate  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
demand  for  this  art  be  not  sufficient,  even  pro- 
hibition might  be  employed ; prohibition  abso- 
lute, or  unless  by  license. 

Next  to  the  operation  of  multiplying  the 
copies  of  these  literary  instruments  of  national 
security  against  misrule,  comes  the  method  of 
their  distribution.  Distribution  is  either  gra- 
tuitous, or  for  a price, — for  example,  in  the. 
way  of  public  sale. 

Of  copies  to  a limited  amount,  the  distribu- 
tion, it  is  true,  might  be  gratuitous.  But  in 
such  a case  the  demand  might  be  indefinite  ; 
for  to  no  man,  able  or  not  to  read  tlie  charac- 
ters on  it,  could  a quantity  of  paper  be  with- 
out its  uses.  Exposure  to  sale,  therefore,  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  indispensable  mode.  But  the 
price  demanded  should  not  at  any  rate  be  to 
any  the  least  amount  greater  than  what  will 
suffice  to  cover  the  expense.  If  it  were  insuf- 
ficient, it  might  be  so  much  the  better.  On 
the  side  of  convenience,  all  that  is  essential,  is 
that  it  be  not  so  small  as  that  for  purposes 
other  than  that  of  reading,  it  should  be  worth 
a man’s  while  to  purchase  it. 

Obvious  and  unanswerable  is  the  reason  why, 
so  it  does  but  prevent  undue  application  to 
purposes  other  than  those  designed,  the  price 
cannot  be  too  small.  The  usefulness  and  the 
efficiency — the  usefulness  of  these  securities 
will  be  as  the  number  of  the  minds  by  which 
cognizance  of  them  is  taken.  On  this  ultimate 
security  depends  the  efficiency  of  whatsoever 
else  can  be  designated  by  that  name.  For 
the  benefit  of  this  security,  no  expense  that 
can  be  incurred  by  a number  of  copies,  equal 
to  those  of  the  individuals  able  to  read  them, 
can  be  too  great. 

Section  IV. 

Application  of  Public  Recitation  to  Ordinances. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  this  operation,  compared 
with  swift  exposure  to  sale,  presents  several 
advantages. 
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1.  By  this  means,  a conception  of  the  master 
document  in  question  may  be  conveyed  to 
minds  in  vast  multitudes,  to  which,  by  any 
other  means,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  con- 
vey it. 

2.  It  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  any 
expense. 

3.  It  is  susceptible  of  any  additaments  ap- 
plied to  it  in  the  view  of  rendering  it  the  more 
impressive  : of  these  presently. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  by  means  of 
which  the  conception  is  conveyed,  or  endea- 
voured to  be  conveyed,  to  the  minds  in 
question,  being  of  the  supremely  fugitive 
and  transient  kind,  their  existence  ceasing 
as  soon  as  it  has  commenced,  deplorably  in- 
adequate will  this  mode  of  communication 
uniformly  be,  in  comparison  with  that  which 
operates  by  signs,  susceptible  of  indefinite  per- 
manency. Nor  even  for  the  single  instant  in 
which  the  communication  takes  place,  can  the 
conception  derived  be  generally  expected  to 
equal  that  which  has  place  in  the  other  case, 
in  any  of  the  qualities  requisite ; namely,  in 
clearness,  correctness,  or  comprehensiveness : 
much  less  at  any  instant  separated  from  that 
first  instant  by  any  considerable  interval  of 
time. 

Now  as  to  impressiveness.  This  quality  is 
capable  of  being  raised  above  the  ordinary 
standard  by  any  one  of  the  following  circum- 
stances ; 

1.  The  rank  of  the  person  by  whom  the  re- 
citation is  performed. 

2.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  aptitude  on 
his  part,  in  respect  of  the  properties  desirable 
on  the  part  of  a public  reader  or  speaker ; for 
example,  clearness  of  pronunciation,  strength 
and  agreeableness  of  voice,  propriety  of  into- 
nation with  reference  to  the  occasion. 

3.  The  place  at  which  the  recitation  is  made. 

4.  Any  circumstance  of  ceremony  with  which 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  accompany  the 
operation. 

The  discourse  in  question  being  drawn  up 
and  agreed  on,  the  sovereign,  for  example,  in 
the  principal  mosque,  stationed  in  an  elevated 
station,  in  which  he  maybe  seen  by  the  whole 
assembly,  takes  the  paper  in  hand,  and  reads 
it  in  a voice  suited  to  his  convenience.  When 
read,  he  touches  it  with  his  seal— with  the 
seal  by  which  his  acts  as  sovereign  are  in  use 
to  be  authenticated ; he  touches  it  with  his 
seal,  and  that  instant  a signal  being  given, 
notification  is  conveyed  to  the  greatest  distance 
by  the  firing  of  artillery,  and  musketry,  and 
the  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets,  or  ■what- 
ever wind  instruments  of  music  arc  in  use. 

After  this,  for  the  more  effectual  information 
of  the  surrounding  audience,  the  best  reader 
in  all  points  taken  together  as  above,  that  can 
be  found,  reads  the  paper  over  again,  and  the 
notifying  sounds,  as  above,  are  repeated.  The 
ceremony  might  be  preceded  and  followed  by 
a procession  from  the  palace  of  the  sovereign 
to  the  mosque,  and  back  again. 

VoL.  VIII. 


After  the  reading  has  been  performed,  any 
such  declarations  of  censure  on  all  infractors 
may  be  added  as  the  forms  of  the  religion  and 
the  usages  of  the  country  will  admit  of.* 

In  those  Monarchies  of  Europe  which  are 
called  Constitutional,  in  them,  and  in  those 
which  have  elsewhere  sprung  from  them,  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  Monarch  to  open  and 
close  the  legislative  assemblies  by  a speech 
from  the  throne— a speech  of  which,  though 
not  so  much  as  supposed  to  have  been  the 
framer,  he  is  himself  the  recitator.  But  of  all 
these  general  speeches  one  general  character 
may  be  given.  For  the  most  part  they  contain 
nothing  but  vague  generalities.  They  contain 
no  enactments.  They  arc  not  intended  to  give 
expression  to  any  specific  engagements.  In- 
deed the  manifest  and  scarcely  dissembled  ob- 
ject is  to  avoid  binding  the  Royal  speaker  to 
anything — to  keep  his  hands  as  free  as  possi- 
ble. If  on  any  occasion  they  amount  to  any- 
thing, it  is  when  the  object  of  them  is  to  no- 
tify, though  in  the  most  general  terms,  the 
assent  of  the  Monarch  to  a new  Constitutional 
Code,  or  to  any  particular  law  to  which  a pre- 
eminent degree  of  importance  is  attached  ; or 
to  propose,  in  the  most  general  terms  possible,  a 
subject  for  deliberation  and  eventual  enactment. 

In  the  case  of  Tripoli,  should  the  consent  of 
the  Sovereign  to  the  proposed  system  of  secu- 
rities be  obtained,  the  design,  if  I understand 
aright,  is  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
re-echo  from  his  own  lips,  not  merely  a form 
of  words  expressive  of  his  assent,  but  the  whole 
contents  of  the  discourse,  unless  the  length  of 
it  should  be  such  as  to  present  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  physical  exertion  necessary. 

For  this  purpose,  the  example,  as  above,  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  might  perhaps  con- 
tribute more  or  less  to  the  surmounting  of  any 
reluctance  of  which  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
posal may  have  been  productive  in  his  mind. 

Section  V. 

Notification  and  Publicity  as  to  Transgressions. 

By  transgression,  understand,  as  above,  in- 
stances in  which  the  tutelary  ordinances,having 


* In  England,  when  concession  was  made  by 
King  John,  and  afterwards  by  his  son  Henry  tlie 
Third,  copies  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  cer- 
tain monasteries:  also  public  maledictions  to  be 
pronounced  at  cerbain  times  against  all  infractors. 
These  means  of  jmblicity  and  impressiveness  proved 
lamentiibly  insuHicient,  as  the  numerous  recorded 
infractions  and  renewals  of  these  chaiiers  (such  was 
the  name  given  to  the  written  instruments)  jibun- 
dantly  demonstrate.  But  the  means  of  publici^ 
and  permanence  which  then  bad  place  in  England, 
were  as  nothing  compared  ■with  those  which  at  pre- 
sent have  place  at  fripoli : not  to  speak  of  the 
ulterior  ones  which  it  might  be  made  to  have.  Be- 
sides that  there  ■was  no  printing  press,  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  were  not  to  the  amount  of  a 
tenth  or  twentieth  part,  or  more,  so  extensively  in 
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been  established,  as  above,  acts  of  oppression,  | 
as  above  cliaracterizcJ,  liappen,  uotwithstaiid-  j 
ing,  to  have  place.  I 

Unfortunately  in  this  second  instance,  the 
placing  the  matter  in  question  in  broad  day- 
light, is  not  altogether  so  safe,  nor  yet  so  easy, 
as  in  the  former  instance. 

To  an  operation  of  this  description,  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  be  seen  opposing  these 
obvious  opponents ; namely,  fear,  indolence, 
and  poverty.  It  remains  for  inquiry  what  can 
be  done  towards  the  surmounting  of  these  se- 
veral obstacles. 

1st.  Obstacle — fear.  To  observe  where  the 
fear  attaches,  we  have  but  to  observe  the  par- 
ties whose  conjunct  labours  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of  this  result. 

These  are,  1st.  The  person  or  persons  from 
whom  in  each  instance  the  information  should 
come  ; 2d.  The  person  or  persons  by  whom  it 
should  be  received.  Furnisher  of  the  informa- 
tion any  person  may  be  : a receiver  of  it  is  as 
such  a sort  of  public  functionary  ; at  any  rate, 
if  so  it  be  that  he  does  what  is  required  to  the 
giving  publicity  to  it,  as  he  must  do  sooner  or 
later,  or  he  might  as  well  not  receive  it. 

In  comparison  with  that  which  is  offered  by 
fear,  the  force  of  all  other  obstacles  put  to- 
gether is  inconsiderable. 

Fear  is  the  expectation  of  eventual  evil,  evil 
at  the  hand  of  all  those  to  whom  publicity,  in 
relation  to  the  event  in  question,  may  come  to 
be  disagreeable.  Against  all  such  fear,  the 
most  effectual  of  all  securities  is  concealment: 
concealment  of  every  person  by  whom  anything 
has  been  contributed  to  the  publicity  of  the 
obnoxious  state  of  things. 

Known  it  is  necessary  they  should  be — known 
to  the  functionary  by  whom  the  information  is 
received  or  extracted,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  eventual  responsibility,  in  case  of  disturb- 
ance given  to  the  peace  of  the  community  and 
of  individuals,  by  false  accounts.  To  one  func- 
tionary, or  perhaps  one  set  of  functionaries,  it 
is  necessary  that  for  this  purpose  every  person 
contributing  to  the  furnishing  of  the  informa- 
tion, should  be  adequately  known : known  to 
the  purpose  of  being  eventually  forthcoming 
to  the  purpose  of  being  subjected  to  punish- 
ment,in  case  of  mendacity  orinjurious  temerity. 
But  to  no  other  person  is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  kno^vn. 

Next  come  the  several  persons  by  whom  any 
part  is  borne  towards  the  giving  permanent 
and  appropriate  publicity  to  the  information 
when  received.  At  one  stage  or  other,  some 
one  person  at  least  there  must  be — naturally 
persons  more  than  one— whose  agency  in  the 
business  cannot  be  kept  concealed  : concealed, 
that  is  to  say  from  those  from  whose  power  ven- 
geance will  naturally  be  to  be  apprehended.  But 
when  any  one  person  is  known,  as  having  borne 
a part  in  it,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  per- 
sons thus  known  to  have  done  so  the  better : 
the  greater  the  number,  the  higher  their  situa- 
tion (meanuig  their  official  situation)  and  the 


I more  dispersed  their  several  situations — niean- 
1 iug  their  topographical  situations.  For  the 
j higher  their  official  situation  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  persons  occupying  those 
several  situations,  the  more  dangerous  will  it 
' he  for  the  oppressor  to  endeavour  to  extend  to 
them  his  oppressing  hand:  the  higher  and 
more  numerous  the  more  dangerous,  and  the 
more  dispersed  the  more  difficult. 

Suppose,  for  example,  by  one  such  function- 
ary, or  set  of  functionaries,  information  of  an 
act  of  oppression  received  and  committed  to 
writing.  If  their  situation  is  that  of  a set  of 
functionaries  constituting  a Judicatory  of  the 
higher  order,  then  suppose  a copy  sent  to  every 
Judicatory  in  the  Dominion,  and  by  the  joint 
authority  of  them  all  made  public  at  one  and 
the  same  time : made  public  by  whatsoever 
means  of  publicity  happen  to  be  at  their  com- 
mand. Ilere  the  security  against  vengeance 
from  the  oppressor  is  at  its  maximum:  unless 
it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  that  from  this 
branch  of  the  authority  of  the  State,  communi- 
cation be  also  made  to  the  Military. 

2d.  A Case  may  be  supposed  in  which 
whether  fear  have  place  or  no,  indolence  may 
oppose  a bar,  more  or  less  powerful,  to  com- 
munication. Suppose  the  oppressed  party 
alive  and  in  condition  to  act,  indolence  is  not 
in  his  instance  very  likely  to  take  place.  For 
affording  the  requisite  excitement,  the  desire 
of  compensation  and  vengeance  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  sufficient.  But  to  him,  even 
though  living,  it  may  happen  that  the  injury  is 
not  for  some  time  known ; and  the  case  in 
which  the  oppression— the  injury — is  at  its 
maximum,  is  that  in  which  adequate  excite- 
ment is  most  apt  to  be  wanting.  This  is  the 
case  in  which,  by  the  oppressive  act,  the  life  of 
the  victim  has  been  made  a sacrifice.  In  this 
case,  whether  any  connexion  of  his  disposed  to 
come  forward  and  seek  redress,  be  in  existence, 
will  be  matter  of  accident.  In  one  case,  and 
that  not  a very  uncommon  one,  the  non-existence 
of  any  such  person  will  be  an  occurrence 
altogether  natural.  A dead  body,  say  at  the 
dawn  of  day,— the  dead  body  of  a man  is  found 
lying  on  a high  road  or  some  such  public  place, 
and  for  some  time  nobody  knowing  whose  it  i.«, 
by  no  connexion  of  his  is  the  catastrophe  known 
or  suspected. 

In  a case  of  this  sort,  the  object  is  to  obtain 
information  from  the  first  person  to  whose 
senses  the  spectacle  has  haijpened  to  present 
itself  in  the  first  instance.  Here,  for  sur- 
mounting the  resisting  force  of  indolejice,  three 
active  forces  present  themselves:  appeal  to 
the  social  affections  by  a standing  authorita- 
tive and  appropriate  discourse,  punishment  in 
the  case  of  non-performance,  and  reward  in  the 
case  of  performance,  of  this  public  service.  Of 
these  instruments,  whether  one  or  more,  or  all, 
may  with  most  propriety  be  applied,  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances ; circumstances  too 
particular  to  lay  claim  to  a place  here. 

3d.  Obstacle — poverty.  Understand  rela- 
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tife  poverty — inability  to  defray  the  expense, 
wiiatever  it  may  be.  Of  the  operations  neces- 
sarily preparatory  to  the  ultimate  publication 
above  brought  to  view,  an  indefinite  number 
may,  any  or  all  of  them,  be  unavoidably  at- 
tended \vith  an  indefinite  amount  of  expense. 
1.  Collecting  from  places  in  indefinite  num- 
ber, each  of  them  indefinitely  distant,  persons 
capable  of  serving  in  the  character  of  reporting, 
or  say,  deposing  witnesses.  2.  Committing  to 
writing  the  result  of  their  respective  deposi- 
tions. 3.  Transmitting  from  Judicatory  to 
Judicatory,  from  office  to  office,  copies  of  the 
written  instrument  to  which  the  statement  of 
the  case  was  first  consigned. 

Though  provision  might,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  made  for  them,  the  case  required 
that  these  several  sources  of  expense  should 
be  brought  to  view.  In  what  particular  way 
any  such  provision  may  most  conveniently  be 
made  will  depend  upon  local  circumstances, 
such  as  are  not  within  the  cognizance  of  him 
by  whom  these  particulars  are  offered  to  view. 

Note  here,  that  as  well  upon  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  most  willing,  as  upon  those  who 
are  likely  to  be  most  unwilling,  should  the 
tone  of  whatever  ordinances  are  issued  for  pro- 
viding publication  be  as  forcibly  imperative  as 
possible.  The  more  irrisistible  in  appearance 
the  coercive  process,  the  greater  will  be  the 
security  given  to  him  in  whose  breast  any  de- 
sire to  co-operate  towards  the  beneficial  effect 
in  question  has  place  : against  the  wrath  of  the 
offended  and  denounced  oppressor  he  has  co- 
ercion to  plead  as  his  excuse. 

Section  VI. 

Notification  and  Publicity  as  to  Suffrages — 
Ncicspapers : Letter  Post. 

To  the  subject-matter  thus  denominated, 
the  operations  which  apply  to  the  purpose  in 
hand  will  be  seen  to  be  the  following,  viz.  1. 
Extraction.  2.  Registration.  3.  Multiplica- 
tion. 4.  Transmission  or  say  diffusion. 

For  all  these  several  operations  one  and  the 
same  instrument  presents  itself  as  the  efficient 
and  the  only  efficient  instrument.  This  instru- 
ment is  no  other  than  a Newspaper : multi- 
tude of  instruments  of  this  same  sort  em- 
ployed by  so  many  different  sorts  of  hands, 
and  multitude  of  copies  of  each,  as  great  as 
possible. 

In  this  instrument  may  be  seen  not  only  an 
appropriate  organ  of  the  Public-Opinion  Tri- 
bunal, but  the  only  regularly  and  constantly 
acting  visible  one. 

In  this  same  tribunal  it  is  by  the  News- 
paper Editor  tliat  in  each  case  the  motion  in 
which  the  decision  originates  is  made : and 
thus  much  of  the  matter  is  no  fiction,  but  the 
exact  truth.  Thereupon  come  the  suffrages; 

• — suffrages  given  by  those  members  of  the 
community  being  at  the  same  time  readers  of 
the  Newspaper,  or  in  converse  with  those  that 
are, — so  when  it  happens  to  take  cognizance  of 
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the  matter.  These  suffrages  being,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of  being  collected, 
the  number  of  them  must  in  each  case  be  left  to 
inference  and  conjecture.  Meantime  thus  much 
may  be  remarked,  namely,  that  in  the  instance 
of  each  person  it  is  by  the  real  and  true  opi- 
nion, the  real  and  inward  affection,  not  the 
opinion  and  affection  declared  and  avowed,  that 
the  salutary  effector  the  check  applied  to  misrule 
is  produced:  for  it  is  by  opinion  and  affection 
really  entertained,  and  not  by  the  ojiinion  and 
affection  professed  to  be  entertained  by  a man 
that  an  actiou  in  the  shape  in  question  is  nro- 
duced. 

Newspapers,  suppose,  two  taking  different 
sides  of  the  question  in  each  case : one  sup- 
pose the  side  of  the  suffering  people;  the  other 
the  side  of  the  oppressing  Sovereign  and  hia 
misrule.  Here  the  case  is  rendered  more  com- 
plicated ; motions  the  tenor  of  them  in  every 
instance  visible  and  permanent.  Suffrages  ex- 
pressed or  not  expressed,  i.  e.  with  or  without 
tenor,  but  in  both  cases,  invisible  and  evanes- 
cent. Of  these  suffrages  some  are  on  the  side 
of  one  of  the  writers,  others  on  that  of  the 
other. 

Greater  is  the  efficiency  of  this  one  sort  of 
written  instrument  than  that  of  all  other  writ- 
ten instruments  put  together.  On  this  and 
that  question  pamphlets  and  books,  works, 
small  and  great,  may  be  written.  But  by  no 
one  of  them  is  any  regular  cognizance  taken 
of  tlie  several  occurrences  as  they  take  place: 
for  by  any  publication,  suppose  any  such  re- 
gularity and  constancy  of  attention  kept  up,  it 
becomes  the  very  thing  here  in  question,  i.  «. 
a Newspaper. 

In  a Representative  Government,  at  any 
rate  in  a Representative  Democracy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  function  of  the  principal  Mi- 
nister, more  important  is  the  function  of  this  un- 
official functionary  than  that  of  any  official  one. 
More  important,  that  is  to  say,  in  particuhir 
to  the  great  purpose  here  in  question — that  of 
making  application  of  the  power  of  the  Public- 
Opinion  Tribunal  in  its  highest  character  and 
by  far  the  most  beneficial  one,  of  a check  up- 
on misrule.  Of  this  superiority  the  causes  are 
— 1.  In  each  individual  instance  the  greater 
number  of  the  suffrages  on  which  the  motions 
made  by  these  Representatives  of  the  people 
are  taken  for  their  ground,  the  motions  made 
by  these  unofficial  compared  with  those  made 
by  any  official  representative.  By  the  Prime 
Minister  impulse  is  given  to  the  machinery  of 
thepoliticalsanction:  by  the  Editor  of  theprime 
popular  Newspaper  to  that  of  the  Social  .Sanc- 
tion.—But,  2.  more  particularly  the  constancy 
and  continuity  of  action  which  has  place  in 
' this  case — sources  of  influence  in  re.^pect  of 
which  no  official  Representative  limited  as 
his  motions  and  discourses  are,  to  particular 
and  scattered  reasons  and  scattered  points  of 
form  can  hold  comparison  with  him. 

The  aptitude  of  the  Newspaper  in  quesBon, 
with  refereucc  to  the  greatest  haiipincss  of  the 
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greatest  number  being  given,  its  usefulness 
will  be  as  the  extent  to  which  the  diffusion  of 
it  has  place  i in  other  words,  as  the  number  of 
the  persons  to  whose  minds  it  finds  its  way. 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  degree  of 
that  extent  depends,  in  particular  at  the  out- 
set of  the  sort  of  institution  in  question  are, 
1st,  the  constancy;  2,  the  frequency,  of  its 
publication;  3,  its  mixture  with  mattei-s  of  a 
nature  universally  interesting;  4,  its  cheap- 
ness^— the  smallness  of  the  price;  5,  the  im- 
partiality of  its  procedure  in  respect  of  the  ad- 
mission or  rejection  of  articles;  6,  the  mode- 
ration of  its  language,  i.  e.  its  purity  from  ex- 
pressions of  vague  and  ungrounded  vitupera- 
tion and  laudation  of  men  and  measures. 

Of  the  several  qualities  the  three  first  are 
at  the  same  time  the  most  essential,  and  the 
most  easily  secured  to  it,  as  being  those  that 
are  the  most  completely  independent  of  the 
mental  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  in- 
dividuals. 

1.  As  to  constancy.  This  quality  is  of  all 
others  the  easiest  to  secure.  It  is  moreover 
a matter  of  prime  necessity  that  the  institu- 
tion be  so  conducted.  The  interest  created 
and  kept  up  by  it  cannot  but  be  in  the  closest 
degree  dependent  upon  the  assurance  with 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  each  paper,  a reader 
looks  forward  to  a regular  succession  of  the 
like  entertainment  provided  by  the  same  hands. 
So  invariably  is  this  property  possessed  by  this 
species  of  discourse  wherever  it  has  place,  that 
the  absence  of  it  not  being  presented  by  ex- 
perience, is  not  easily  presented  to  view  by 
imagination. 

2.  Next,  in  the  order  of  importance,  comes 
the  quality  of  frequency.  The  number  of 
readers  being  given,  the  greater  the  frequency 
of  its  appearance,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
diffusion.  Nor,  iu  the  instance  of  the  aliment 
thus  administered  to  the  mind,  is  the  appetite 
slackened  by  the  frequency  of  its  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  aliment  administered  to 
the  bodily  frame.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ra- 
ther kept  alive  and  invigorated, — the  meal  of 
each  day  operating  as  an  excitement  to  look 
out  for  that  of  the  next  day  following. 

3.  Variety,  admixture  of  the  political  matter 
with  matters  of  other  sorts,  in  the  greatest 
variety  possible.  What  gives  this  property  an 
essential  claim  to  notice,  is — ^besides  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  amount  of  diffusion  depends 
upon  it — that  it  is  so  little  dependent  upon 
the  talent  employed  in  the  conducting  of  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  six  sorts  of  matter, 
each  of  them  interesting  to  one  class  of  readers, 
no  one  sort  interesting  to  classes  more  than 
one.  By  this  means,  you  have  six  times  as 
many  readers,  and  regular  purchasers,  as  if 
there  were  no  more  sorts  of  matter  in  it  than 
one.  Each  class  stands  assured  of  having 
something  in  which  he  takes  an  interest.  As 
it  is  on  no  other  terms  that  he  can  get  any- 
thing, no  one  of  them  is  debarred  from  the 
purchase  of  his  one-sixth  by  the  consideration 


that  without  more  than  that  sixth  it  is  not 
obtainable. 

When  this  variety  of  entertainment  is  kept 
up,  no  imaginable  literary  composition  can,  in 
respect  of  attractiveness,  by  possibility  enter 
into  competition  with  this,  nor,  in  particular, 
with  reference  to  the  uses  here  in  question. 
From  the  physical  aasociation — the  contiguity 
of  the  natural  and  visible  signs — an  association 
is  instantly  formed  between  the  ideas  of  which 
they  are  respectively  the  representatives.  Tak- 
ing up  the  newspaper,  each  one  is  upon  the 
look-out  for  the  matter  of  that  sort  iu  which 
he  takes  a more  particular  interest ; but  while 
he  is  upon  the  look-out  for  tliat,  matter  of  all 
other  sorts  is  continually  offering  itself  to  his 
eyes.  Little  by  little  the  dryness  and  repul- 
siveness of  each  wear  away ; each,  iu  some 
degree  or  other,  becomes  more  and  more  fami- 
liar to  him.  And  even  supposing  that  matters 
in  which  he  takes  no  interest  at  all,  are  regu- 
larly passed  over  without  a glance,  still  of 
those  in  which  he  takes  some  interest,  the  in- 
terest is,  little  by  little,  increased. 

In  what  abundance,  by  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  being  among  the  contents  of  his 
newspaper,  a man  is  led  to  the  reading  of  arti- 
cles for  which  he  would  not  ever  have  looked 
in  any  publication  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  them,  is  a circumstance  which 
can  scarcely  have  escaped  any  person’s  ex- 
perience. 

S.  Impartiality, — its  uses.  Wheresoever 
there  are  newspapers,  there  will  be,  or  rather 
are  already,  parties;  and  wherever  there  arc 
parties,  all  minor  divisions  naturally  fall  under 
one  all-comprehensive  division, — the  assailants 
and  the  supporters  of  the  party  which  has  tlie 
power  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  If  there 
be  any  tolerable  degree  of  freedom,  a news- 
paper can  hardly  have  place  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  rival  newspapers,  one  or  more,  will 
start  up  likewise.  Be  the  number  of  news- 
papers ever  so  great  or  ever  so  small,  great 
would  be  the  advantage,  in  respect  of  extent 
of  currency,  if  the  editor  could  prevail  upon 
himself  to  keep  up  an  impartial  course  between 
the  two  parties, — to  give  equal  admission  to 
attacks  and  to  defences.  Obvious  altogether 
is  the  advantage  which  the  course  thus  pre- 
scribed by  justice  would  secure  to  him.  Readers 
of  all  parties  would  be  invited.  No  readers  of 
any  party  would  be  repelled.  Number  of 
readers  of  each  party  suppose  equal ; on  this 
impartial  plan,  the  number  would  be  the  double 
of  that  which  it  is  on  the  ordinary  partial  plan. 

But,  for  securing  to  the  instrument  of  in- 
struction this  at  once  most  respectable  and 
most  difficult  endowment — and  this  without 
prejudice  to  the  diftusion  of  it — what  would 
be  the  most  eligible  course?  not  to  make  con- 
troversial matter  on  either  side,  but  to  admit 
it  on  both  sides.  By  the  sacrifice  of  this  sti- 
mulating matter,  the  publication  would  be 
rendered,  by  the  double  and  reciprocal  inser- 
tion, doubly  excitative  and  attractive. 
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On  the  part  of  a newspaper  editor,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  profess  impartiality  ; few 
things  more  diffieult  than  to  maintain  it.  But 
if,  in  the  highest  degree,  utility  depends  upon 
impartiality — \ipon  actual  impartiality — in  a 
not  much  inferior  degree  does  it  depend  upon 
the  reputation  of  impartiality, — upon  the  pro- 
portion between  those  of  his  readers,  in  whose 
eyes  lie  is  impartial,  and  the  number  of  those 
in  w'hose  eyes  lie  fails  in  respect  of  a quality 
so  highly  desirable  ; and  unhappily  he  may  be 
in  ever  so  high  a degree  actually  impartial, 
and  yet,  and  even  from  that  very  cause,  be 
partial  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

For  keeping  up  imparti.ality  without  dimi- 
nution of  frequency,  the  most  effectual  course, 
supposing  extent  of  sale  to  permit,  would  be 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  to  employ 
two  editors,  one  whose  assertions  were  on  the 
one  side,  the  other  whose  assertions  were  on 
the  opposite  side ; the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  allotted  to  each  being  the  same.  Why 
not  1 Tlie  answer  is,  lest  in  that  case  there 
should  be  a correspondent  alteration  and  divi- 
sion among  the  customers : one  set  buying  the 
paper  on  the  government  day  and  not  on  the 
opposition  day : the  other  on  the  opposition 
day  and  not  on  the  government  day.  Not 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  readers  would 
thus  content  themselves  with  no  more  than 
half  the  aggregate  stock  of  facts.  But  still 
some  there  would  be,  and  antecedently  to  ex- 
perience it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  how 
many.  As  to  any  endeavour  to  conceal  this 
part  of  the  arrangement  it  would  neither  be 
practicable  nor  desirable.  To  exclude  fraud 
and  injustice,  and  to  secure  harmony,  some  ar- 
rangements of  detail  would  be  necessary;  nor 
does  the  securing  such  as  would  be  adequate 
present  to  view  a task  of  any  consider.able 
difficulty. 

6.  Moderation,  or  say  good  temper.  Un- 
happily for  securing  this  quality,  important 
as  it  is,  there  is  no  such  simple  and  effec- 
tual recipe  as  hath  been  shown  to  have  place 
in  the  case  of  impartiality. 

Of  moderation,  the  simplest  and  clearest 
description,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  can  be  given 
is  — the  avoiding  to  employ  for  the  giving 
expression  of  disapprobation,  whether  of  men, 
or  measures,  or  modes  of  action,  any  words 
or  phrases  of  vague  and  violent  vituper.a- 
tion,  that  express  aversion  or  displeasure, 
without  any  precise  designation  of  the  cause 
of  it. 

Of  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  moderation, 
various  and  serious  are  apt  to  be  the  evil  con- 
sequences. 

1.  By  the  disgust  which  it  cannot  but  pro- 
duce it  tends  to  exclude  readers  to  a number 
altogether  unascertainable  and  unlimited:  and 
among  them  not  only  those  who  are  decidedly 
attached  to  the  party  whose  sensibility  is  thus 
wounded,  but  others  who  are  neutral,  indif- 
ferent, or  undecided. 

2.  By  the  hostility  thus  manifested  corre- 


spondent hostility  on  the  opposite  side  cannot 
but  be  provoked. 

3.  Among  the  consequences  of  such  hosti- 
lity prosecutions— attacks  in  the  field  of  Judi- 
cature will,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  have 
place. 

Hints  respectlnc)  the  best  plan  for  the  conducting 
of  a Newspaper. 

1.  One  sort  of  article  by  which  an  interest, 
more  or  less  exclusive,  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
cited, is — an  indication  of  sights  to  be  seen : 
things  offered  for  purchase  or  hire : prices  of 
goods  of  various  sorts  at  various  places : pro- 
babilities in  respect  of  future  increase  and 
diminution  of  price. 

2.  Accidents.  At  all  times,  by  occurrences 
of  this  sort,  more  or  less  of  interest  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  excited  in  most  breasts.  The  greater 
the  interest  taken,  the  greater  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  sympathe- 
tic affection : that  affection,  upon  the  strength 
of  which  morality  and  felicity  so  essentially 
depend. 

3.  Offences.  Of  matter  under  this  head,  the 
usefulness  is  of  prime  importance  with  reference 
to  the  particular  design  here  in  question.  Of 
the  misdeeds  of  various  sorts  from  time  to  time 
committed,  few  in  comparison,  at  the  utmo.st 
will  be  those  committed  by  the  order  of  the 
sovereign,  or  which  it  is  matter  of  pleasure  or 
advantage  to  him  to  see  committed.  For  the 
greater  part  they  will  be  of  that  class  by 
which,  while  no  profit  in  any  shape  is  pro- 
duced to  men  in  power,  as  such,  suffering  is 
produced  to  individuals,  and  through  indivi- 
duals, danger  and  alarm  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  thereby  to  the  Members  of  Govern- 
ment ill  the  quality  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  being  the  case,  to  the 
publication  of  misdeeds  in  general  no  aversion 
will  be  excited  in  their  minds,  no  objection 
will  have  place  in  their  eyes.  But  the  habit 
of  vvriting  and  re.ading  accounts  of  misdeeds  of 
all  sorts  being  once  established,  mention  of  the 
misdeeds  committed  by  or  agreeable  to  men 
in  power,  will  find  their  way  in  along  with  the 
rest — will  slide  in  unobserved  by  the  editor, 
or  at  least,  as  if  unobserved.  And  thus  the 
way  will  be  jiaved  for  the  general  admission 
of  misdeeds,  in  the  commission  of  which  the 
man  in  power  lias  an  interest,  or  im.agiiies  he 
has  an  interest. 

4.  Proceedinqs  of  Courts  ofi  Justice:  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Cadi  in  the  metropolis  : being 
that  by  the  proceedings  of  which  the  greatest 
interest  will  naturally  be  excited. 

b.  Deaths.  Number  of  in  the  metropolis, 
and  other  principal  towns  : according  to  a 
periodical  enumeration,  if  obtainable.  In  the 
case  of  those  of  remarkable  persons,  their 
names  given  with  any  particulars  that  can  be 
collected  of  their  characters. 

6.  Births.  Those  of  persons  of  the  male  sex 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  acts  of  circumcision: 
of  which  a register,  if  not  actually  kept,  might. 
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it  is  supposed,  ■without  much  difficulty,  be 
caused  to  be  kept,  by  the  Imans  and  Notaries 
of  the  several  mosques. 

7.  The  like  occurrences  in  the  domains  of 

the  neighbouring  states.  _ 

8.  Parallels  between  the  particulars  indica- 
tive of  the  state  of  society  and  manners,  as 
between  the  state  in  question  and  other  Ma- 
hometan States  on  the  one  part,  and  Christian 
States  in  general,  or  in  particular,  on  the 
other. 

1.  Points  on  which  the  advantage  appears 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Mahometan  States. 

2.  Points  on  which  the  advantage  appears 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  States. 

In  all  these  cases,  coii.stant  standard  of  re- 
ference the  gi-eatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

9.  Indications  of  physical  inconvcniency ; 
with  or  without  hints  respecting  the  most  eli- 
gible means  of  remedy. 

To  each  class  of  articles,  as  above,  there 
might  be  a use  in  prefixing  the  denomination 
of  it  on  a separate  line  and  larger  type;  as 
thus  : — AccinKNTs  ; Offences  ; Death-s.  Ry 
this  means,  1.  Readers  would  be  directed  in- 
stantaneously to  the  class,  whatever  it  were, 
in  which  he  happened  to  have  an  interest.  2. 
The  attention  -would,  by  this  perpetually  re- 
curring excitement,  be  kept  awake.  3.  By 
these  exemplifications  the  minds  of  the  readers 
would  be  familiarized  with  the  practice  and 
general  conception  of  commanding  arrange- 
ments. 

A degree  of  diffusion  sufficient  for  continu- 
ance being 'supposed  to  be  already  established, 
now  then  comes  the  question,~coucerning  the 
general  usefulness  of  it,  by  what  means  it  may 
be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  as  to  the  only  right  and 
proper  end  of  sound  action,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number.  This  all-ruling, 
all-comprehensive,  and  all-important  principle, 
though  not  on  every  occasion  brought  forward 
and  held  up  to  view  in  its  own  name,  .should, 
on  every  occasion,  be  inwardly  kept  in  view  : 
and  even  by  name,  the  greater  the  number  of 
the  occasions  on  which,  -rtfithout  exciting  abuse 
-and  disgust,  it  can  be  brought  to  view  the 
better.  For  by  it  a standard  is  held  up,  the 
only  legitimate  standard  by  which  the  mis- 
chievousness of  misdeeds  can  be  proved,  and 
the  degree  of  it  measured  and  indicated. 

Every  occasion  should  be  embraced  of  mak- 
ing application  of  the  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple to  the  individual  occurrences  of  the  day, 
showing,  1.  How  morality  and  happiness  de- 
pend upon  the  notoriety  of  the  rule  of  action 
referred  to  by  the  Judicatories.  2.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  greatest  degree  of  equality  consis- 
tent with  security  in  the  distribution  of  the  exter- 
nal instruments  of  felicity  in  all  their  shapes : in 
particular,  power  and  the  matter  of  wealth  in 
all  its  shapes.  3.  Showing  how  compensa- 
tion to  all  sufierers  by  a misdeed  in  any  shape 
ought  to  take  place  of  punishment,  because 


the  burden  of  affording  compensation  ope- 
rates as  punishment  so  far  as  it  goes ; how 
punishment  should  be  adapted  to  misdoing, 
that  by  allotting  to  the  more  mischievous  mis- 
deeds, the  more  severe  punishment,  those  who 
cannot  reform  from  misdoing  altogether,  may 
be  induced  to  commit  the  less  mischievous  in 
preference  to  the  more  mischievous,  &c.  &c. 

I’articulars  of  the  mass  of  literary  capital 
to  be  provided  antecedently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  publication  of  a work  of  this  sort. 

Antecedently  to  the  setting  up  any  such  news- 
paper, it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  have  a 
stock  more  or  less  extensive  of  foreign  news- 
papers, to  serve  as  sources  out  of  which  head.s 
of  information  would  be  brought  to  view,  and 
might  be  selected.  Of  all  newspapers  the  Eng- 
lish are  by  far  the  most  instructive.  Next  to 
them,  those  of  the  Anglo-American  United 
States.  In  comparison  with  these  the  French 
are  worth  but  little ; the  newspapers  of  all 
other  nations  put  together  notliing  at  all.  The 
public  demand  which  it  is  hoped  will  accom- 
pany the  paper,  will  serve  to  show  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  articles  of  this  sort  that  are 
every  year  published  in  England ; — also  the 
enormous  revenue  derived  fi'om  them:  always 
remembered,  that  this  is  among  the  worst  of  all 
sources  of  revenue,  and  more  especially  so 
would  it  be  in  .any  country  in  which  new.spa]tcr.s 
are  set  up  for  the  first  time.  The  reason  is,  th.at 
to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  every 
tax  operates  as  a prohibition,  a prohibition 
applied  to  the  sort  of  articles  taxed:  as  in  the 
instance  in  question,  though  a bounty  would 
not  be  necessary,  a bounty  would  be  less  mon- 
strous than  a prohibition.* 

Suppose  a dozen  boys  receiving  at  the  school 
in  qucstion+  their  education,  the  most  useful 
and  thence  the  highest  occupation  which  the 
best  head  among  them  could  be  put  to,  would 
be  that  of  editing  a newspaper  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country.  The  master  might  choose 
for  this  purpose  the  most  promising,  and  he 
might  be  trained  to  it  even  at  the  school  itself 
before  his  return. 

Antecedently  to  the  setting  up  .is  above,  a 
stock  of  matter  should  be  prepared  and  kept 
in  readiness : v.arious  kinds  of  matter  being 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  know- 
ing wliich  of  them  excited  the  most  interest. 
As  the  publication  went  on,  various  articles 
of  every  sort,  advertisements  in  particular, 
would  of  course  be  sent  in  by  those  whose  taste 
were  pleased,  or  their  interest,  as  it  seemed  to 
tliem  served.  As  thus  miscellaneous  and  ever 
highly  interesting  matter  by  degrees  came  in, 
the  less  intei-esting  matter  belonging  to  the 


* See  farther  on  this  subject  p.  .571,  supr.a. 

+ From  the  memoranda  and  correspondence  of 
the  author  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  would 
appear  that  part  of  his  project  was  the  education 
of  young  natives  of  Tripoli,  in  Britain  ; hut  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  put  this  part  of  his  recommen- 
dation definitively  into  form. — Ed. 
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original  stock  would  give  way  to  it.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  coiiscquciice  that  on  no  appointed 
day  wh.atsoever  any  failure  of  the  appearance 
of  the  paper  should  take  place : and  by  the 
preparatory  stock  in  question,  .all  such  failure 
might  effectually  be  preA'ented. 

I’roduction  and  multiplication  are  effected 
by  newspapers;  conveyance  by  the  letter  post.* 
These  and  whatever  other  documents  require, 
for  the  production  of  their  intended  effect,  to 
be  sent  to  a distance,  are  of  no  use,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  conveyed  to  their  respective 
destinations.  Between  any  two  places  in  the 
dominion  in  question,  is  there  any  such  estab- 
lishment as  a post  for  letters  \ A messenger 
or  chain  of  messengers  travelling  at  stated  in- 
tervals between  the  one  and  the  other  ? Be- 
tween the  capital,  for  instance,  and  the  two 
Universities,  or  one  and  which  of  them?  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  way  would  be  to 
establish  a system  of  communication  of  this 
kind  between  the  office  of  the  Cadi  at  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  several  judicatories.  Next  to 
that  would  be  the  establishing  the  like  between 
each  judicatory  and  the  several  mosques  within 
its  territorial  field  of  jurisdiction,  messengers 
one  or  more  going  the  circu  i t among  the  mosques. 

In  time,  pay  received  for  letters  sent  from 
individuals  to  individuals,  might  lessen  the 
expense  to  government.  As  the  number  of 
persons  who  read  and  write  receives  increase, 
so  will  the  receipts  of  every  such  establish- 
ment. But  at  no  time  should  any  of  these  re- 
ceipts be  made  a source  of  revenue.  A tax  on 
the  intercourse  between  m.an  and  man  being 
a prohibition  on  all  who  cannot  alibrd  to  pay 
the  tax,  cripples  so-oial  intercourse : cripples 
it  for  all  sorts  of  ptirposes,  and  nips  all  im- 
provement in  the  bud. 

Of  the  proposed  system  of  communication, 
the  direct  as  being  the  most  important  object 
is — personal  security  ; and  in  particular  secu- 
rity against  oppression  by  the  hands  of  rulers. 
But  a system  of  communication,  if  once  estab- 
lished for  the  major  purpose,  will  apply  itself 
of  itself  to  all  minor  purposes.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  of  the  judicial  power 
as  applied  to  its  more  obvious  and  more  ordi- 
nary purposes.  It  will  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity of  individuals  as  against  injury  by  indi- 
viduals. 

It  will  contribute  to  the  increase  of  com- 
merce : in  regard  to  each  article,  making 
known  to  each  possessor  of  a surplus  beyond 
liis  occasion,  where  those  individuals  are  to  be 
found,  w’ho,  to  the  desire  of  possessing  the  ar- 
ticle, add  tlie  means  of  paying  for  it.  Whe- 


*  AVhat  follows  was  written,  as  appears  from 
the  dates  on  the  MSS.,  some  months  previously  to 
the  above  considerations  a.s  to  ncw.sp<apeis ; .and 
the  circumstance  that  thesubjects  though  intimately 
connected  with  each  other  were  separately  trc.ateil 
at  different  periods,  will  account  lor  any  want  of 
connexion  that  may  appear  in  the  arrangement. 
—Ed. 


ther  for  the  mere  chance  of  finding  individuals 
in  sufficient  number  able  and  willing  to  make 
use  of  it  for  merely  commercial  purposes,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  establish  a system  of 
communicatiou  in  the  first  instance,  would  bo 
matter  of  uncertainty  calling  for  calculation  ; 
but,  on  tlie  supposition  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  establish  it  for  the  sake  of  security 
alone,  any  the  least  chance  of  its  being  contri- 
butory to  the  increase  of  commerce,  that  is  to 
say  to  the  increase  of  opulence,  cannot  but 
operate  as  an  additional  probable  benefit,  and 
as  an  additional  inducement. 

Meantime,  in  the  early  state  of  the  establish- 
ment, by  whom  shall  the  expeii.se,  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  it,  be  defrayed?  A 
question  this  which,  where  any  advance  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  track  of  civilisation, 
is  unhappily  obtruding  itself  at  every  step.  A.s 
to  tlie  sovereign,  the  funds  of  the  state,  which 
are  all  of  them  his  funds,  are  never  sufficient 
for  so  much  as  his  own  personal  expense.s ; 
never  sufficient,  as  yet,  nor  in  the  nature  of  tho 
ca.se,  under  such  a form  of  government,  ever 
likely  to  be  so. 

Soldiers  in  a certain  number — say  8000,  are 
at  present  kept  up.  If  of  these  a certain  num- 
ber were  regularly  employed  as  letter-carriers, 
they  would  not  be  the  less  fit  for  .service  in  the 
character  of  soldiers : they  would  be  the  more 
fit.  By  thus  changing  their  situation,  these 
messengers  would  thus  become  every  day  bet- 
ter and  better  acquainted  with  the  country ; 
and  in  that  way  as  well  as  others,  be  by  so 
much  the  fitter  for  service  in  their  character 
of  soldiers. 

A slow  conveyance,  so  it  were  but  regular 
and  constant;  a slow  conveyance  extending 
over  a large  portion  of  the  territory,  might  be 
preferable  to  a more  expeditious  one  extend- 
ing over  a less  portion  of  territory.  For  quick 
conveyance,  horses,  mules,  or  dromedaries, 
would  be  iieces.sary ; but  by  this  means  tho 
expense  would  jicrhaps  be  doubled.  In  cer- 
tain districts,  camels  would  be  necessary  for 
the  carriage  of  the  water  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence ; but  this  would  be  only  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  SECURITIES  IN  RETAIL. 

PART  I. 

SECURITIES  I.\  FAVOUR  OF  THE  NATION  CO.NSI- 
DERED  IN  THE  AGGREGATE. 

Section  I. 

Semrities  agaimt  Vexation  on  Account  of 
JicUgion. 

Art.  1 . Provided  that  it  be  in  a chamber  en  • 
closed  and  covered,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  troe 
believer  be  not  annoyed  by  public  ceremomei 
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or  processions,  with  religion  for  their  cause  or 
pretext,  or  his  ears  by  the  sound  of  bells  or 
other  noises:  provided  also,  that  by  uo  reli- 
gion shall  any  justifying  cause  be  made  for 
causing  suffering  in  any  shape  to  any  indivi- 
dual iu  respect  of  person,  property,  reputa- 
tion, or  condition  in  life: — Every  person  is  at 
liberty  to  perform  divine  service  after  his  own 
manner.  For  this  purpose  any  persons  without 
exception  may  assemble  together  in  private  or 
in  public. 

Art.  2.  Every  person  is  at  liberty  to  write 
and  publish  whatever  he  pleases  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  even  although  the  truth  and 
the  goodness  of  the  only  true  religion  be  im- 
pugned thereby : by  the  true  believer,  that 
which  is  adverse  to  the  only  true  religion,  will 
either  not  be  read  at  all,  or  read  with  the  me- 
rited contempt. 

Counter-Security.  Provided  that  no  writing 
or  imitative  figure,  containing  matter  thus 
odious  to  the  only  true  religion,  be  exposed 
anywhere  to  view  in  such  manner  as  to  be  of- 
fensive to  the  eye  of  the  true  believer  as  he 
passes.  For  any  such  exposure,  any  person  is 
responsible  to  the  purposes  of  punishment. 

Art.  3.  Every  person  is  at  liberty  to  speak 
what  he  pleases  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
even  although  the  truth  or  the  goodness  of 
the  only  true  religion  be  impugned  thereby: 
by  the  true  believer,  that  which  is  adverse  to 
the  only  true  religion  will  either  not  be  heard 
at  all,  or  heard  with  the  merited  contempt. 

Counter-Security.  Provided  that  no  dis- 
course whereby  either  the  ti'uth  or  the  good- 
ness of  the  only  true  religion  is  impeached,  be 
uttered  in  any  public  place  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  offensive  to  the  ear  of  the  true  believer 
as  he  passes : or  in  the  presence  and  to  the 
displeasure  of  any  true  believer  in  any  private 
place.  The  utterance  of  any  such  discourse 
in  the  hearing  of  a true  believer  is  an  injury 
to  him,  and  as  such  may  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Section  II. 

Securities  against  National  Gagging;  or  secu- 
rity for  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion  and  the 
Power  of  the  Law,  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
duct of  all  p>ersons  whatsoever,  functionaries 
as  well  as  non-functionaries. 

Art.  1.  Every  man  is  at  liberty  to  express 
as  well  by  visible  as  by  audible  signs,  and  in 
any  way  and  to  any  extent  to  make  public, 
whatsoever  in  his  judgment  it  will  be  contri- 
butory to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number  to  be  informed  of:  and  this  al- 
though disapprobation  be  thereby  expressed 
towards  persons  iu  authority,  or  any  of  them, 
whether  on  account  of  the  general  tenor  of 
their  conduct,  or  on  account  of  their-  conduct 
on  this  or  that  occasion  in  particular. 

Counter-Security.  Provided  always,  that 
for  any  injury  thereby  done  to  the  reputation 
of  any  individual  by  false  imputations,  every 


person  concerned  in  the  doing  of  such  injury 
is  responsible  to  the  purpose  of  reparation  and 
punishment  at  the  suit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
any  individual  or  individuals  injured;  and 
that,  for  anything  which  being  so  expressed, 
has  for  its  object  the  exciting  men  to  the 
commission  of  this  or  that  particular  offence, 
any  man  shall  be  responsible  as  above,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  such  offence. 

Art.  2.  If,  on  account  of  any  indication 
given  of  supposed  delinquency  in  any  shape  on 
the  part  of  any  person,  non-functionary  or 
functionary,  a party  be  proceeded  against  at 
law  as  for  injury  to  reputation,  proof  of  the 
delinquency  so  indicated  shall  be  received  as  a 
cause  of  justification ; and  for  the  making  of 
such  proof,  the  testimony  of  that  same  indivi- 
dual on  whom  the  delinquency  is  charged, 
may  be  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  any  other  person. 

Art.  3.  .\11  persons  are  at  liberty  at  all 
times  and  in  any  number,  to  hold  converse 
with  one  another  on  all  subjects  in  general, 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  persons 
in  authority  in  particular : and  on  the  means 
of  rectifying  whatever  may  be  amiss  either  in 
the  conduct  of  rulers  or  iu  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  hold  converse,  namely,  as  well  in 
the  way  of  correspondence  at  a distance,  as  in 
presence : and  if  at  a distance,  and  thence 
tlirough  the  intervention  of  others,  as  well  by 
written  as  by  oral  discourse. 

Counter-Security.  Provided  always,  that  if 
for  the  prevention  of  evil  to  person  or  property,  it 
slnill  at  any  time  be  thought  good  by  the  proper 
autliority,  for  limited  time,  to  prevent  or  in- 
hibit persons  at  large  from  corning  togetlicr  in 
numbers  greater  than  are  capable  of  hearing 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  discourse  of  the 
same  speaker  at  the  same  time, — especially  in 
the  night-time,  and  with  arms  about  their 
persons:  in  any  such  case,  that  which  shall  be 
so  done  to  this  purpose,  shall  not  be  considered 
as  done  in  breach  of  this  article. 

Art.4.  Every acthavingforitsobject the pi’o- 
duction  of  the  effect  thus  denounced,  under  the 
term  National  Gagging,  is  placed  as  above  in 
the  list  of  injurious  acts.  Every  person  who 
has  knowingly  any  part  in  the  production  of 
it  is  accordingly  punishable  by  the  obligation 
of  making  reparation,  with  or  without  punish- 
ment in  another  shape,  according  to  the  shape 
in  which  the  injurious  act  has  shown  itself. 

The  right  of  which  the  offence  thus  denomi- 
nated is  the  infringement,  is  the  right  of  exer- 
cising influence  in  the  choice  of  the  whole 
number  of  those  members  of  the  community 
by  whom  a public  function  in  any  shape  is  ex- 
ercised, and  of  declaring  an  opinion  on  their 
conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  indi- 
vidual iu  whose  good  conduct  all  members 
without  exception  have  an  interest;  the  right 
of  censorship,  including  the  right  of  receiving 
and  writing  communication  relating  to  the  in- 
formation which,  to  be  just,  the  exercise  of 
this  function  requires  a man  to  be  possessed 
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of : in  short,  the  possessing  on  each  occasion 
in  a manner  sufficiently  correct  and  extensive, 
the  proper  grounds  of  censorship. 

Right  Recognised.  Giving  expression  and 
publicity  to  all  facts  and  observations  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  individual  in  iiucstion, 
promises  to  be  contributory  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number : whether 
the  tendency  of  the  correspondent  information 
be  to  raise  or  depress  this  or  that  person  in 
the  scale  of  public  estimation. 

Correspondent  acts  of  poicer  prohibited,  as 
being  violations  of  these  rights,  and  thereby 
put  upon  the  footing  of  punishable  offences — 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
be  if  exercised  by  persons  not  invested  with 
any  such  power. 

1.  Punishing,  or  endeavouring  to  contribute 
to  the  punishing  of,  any  person  for  having 
given  utterance  to  any  discourse  to  the  effect 
in  question,  expressed  by  audible  signs. 

2.  Punishing  any  person  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  such  discourse  by  visible  signs : that  is 
to  say,  in  characters  wiitten  or  printed. 

3.  Punishing  any  person  for  transfen-ing  to 
another  for  a time,  or  in  perpetuity,  either 
gratis  or  for  a price,  any  paper  in  which  such 
signs  stand  visible. 

4.  Seizing,  detaining,  destroying,  or  damag- 
ing any  paper  or  other  substance,  on  which 
signs  expressive  of  the  sort  of  discourse  in 
question  are  marked.  Issuing  or  contributing  to 
the  issuing  of  any  order  for  such  seizure,  de- 
tention, destruction,  or  deterioration — giving 
or  contributing  to  give  execution  to  such  order. 

5.  Obstructing  by  force,  intimidation,  or  de- 
ceit, the  meeting  of  persons  in  any  number,  in 
any  place  in  which  they  have  individually  any 
right  to  station  themselves, — obstructing  them 
while  in  the  act  of  making  communication  of 
such  their  observations,  and  the  opinions  and 
wishes  suggested  by  them.  In  a case  where 
physical  force  is  thus  employed,  the  act  of  ap- 
plying it  is  a corporal  injury:  where  the  same 
effect  is  attempted  to  bo  produced  by  deceit, 
it  is  a fraud. 

6.  Seizing  the  body  of  any  person  so  occu- 
pied, thereby  infringing  his  liberty  of  locomo- 
tion. CoiTesponding  offence — injurious  confine- 
ment. 

7.  Seizing  any  paper,  writing,  printed  book, 
or  other  visible  instrument  of  discourse,  having 
for  its  object  the  making  two  or  more  persons 
assemble  for  any  such  purpose  as  above.  Cor- 
responding offence — violation  of  private  writ- 
ings— of  visible  instruments  of  communication 
between  man  and  man. 

8.  Consequences  in  respect  of  eventual  acts 
of  corporal  injuriation,  (homicide  included,)  in 
prosecution  of  the  above  forbidden  designs : — 

Akt.  5.  In  case  of  any  bodily  contest  between 
persons  occupied  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
above  rights,  and  other  persons,  functionaries 
or  non-functionaries,  occupied  in  the  endea- 
vour to  give  disturbance  to  such  exercise,  any 
wound  or  other  suffering  unavoidably  pro- 


duced by  the  exercisers  or  any  supporters  of 
theirs  in  the  way  of  self-defence,  is  lawful  and 
unpunishable : but  if  produced  by  the  disturb- 
ers on  the  persons  of  the  exercisers,  unlawful 
and  punishable : punishable  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  degree  as  if  no  such  pretence  had  been 
set  up. 

Art.  6.  On  the  occasion  of  any  such  contest, 
all  persons  are  warranted  in  giving  assistance 
to  the  exercisers:  no  person  is  warranted  in 
giving  assistance  to  the  obstructors. 

Art.  7.  So  in  regard  to  damage  done  to 
property  in  any  such  bodily  contest : damage 
unavoidably  done  by  the  exercisers  or  their 
assistants  to  property  of  the  obstructors  is  law- 
ful  and  unpunishable : damage  done  by  the  ob- 
structors or  their  assistants  is  unlawful  and 
punishable. 

Section  III. 

Securities  against  National  Disarmament  and 
Debilitation. 

Art.  1.  All  persons  are  at  liberty  to  keep 
arms  of  all  sorts,  to  wit,  either  in  their  own 
habitations  or  elsewhere,  at  their  choice  : also 
to  exercise  themselves,  and  cause  themselves 
to  be  trained,  in  the  use  of  arms,  whether  it  be 
separately  or  in  any  numbers. 

Art.  2.  Also,  singly  or  in  companies  of  any 
number,  to  carry  arms  about  them  for  their 
own  defence. 

Counter  Security.  Provided  always  that  if 
for  guarding  against  temporary  oppression  of 
the  greater  number  by  sudden  insurrection  of 
the  smaller  number  under  favour  of  surprise, 
it  shall  at  any  time  be  thought  good  for  the 
proper  authority  to  inhibit  such  assemblies 
from  having  place  otherwise  than  after  due 
notice,  neither  shall  any  such  inhibition,  nor 
any  necessary  measures  taken  for  giving  effect 
to  it,  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a breach 
of  this  article. 

So  if  to  prevent  slaughter,  spoliation,  or 
oppression  of  individuals  by  individuals,  it 
shall  seem  good  to  the  proper  authority  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  offensive  arms  in  this 
or  that  particular  place,  or  by  this  or  that  par- 
ticular jierson  or  set  of  persons,  or  on  this  or 
that  particular  occasion,  or  during  this  or  tliat 
particular  time;  or  to  prohibit  all  persons  from 
carrying  any  oflensive  arras  in  a concealed  man- 
ner at  any  time. 

Otherwise  than  as  above,  every  act  having 
for  its  object  the  production  of  the  effect  of 
national  disarmamentaiid  debilitation, is  placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  injurious  acts. 

The  rights  of  which,  the  offence  thus  deno- 
minated is  a violation,  are  : — ^ 

1.  The  right  of  putting  and  keeping  ones 
self  in  a state  of  aptitude,  in  the  character  of 
a member  of  the  armed  force  of  the  community. 

2.  The  right  of  exercising  one’s  self,  and  be- 
ing exercised  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Correspondent  acts  of  power  prohibited, 
rendered  unlawful,  and  as  such  punishable  as 
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being  acts  of  violation  with  reference  to  the 
above  rights:  punishable  as  if  exercised  by 
persons  not  invested  with  power, 

1.  Punishing  any  person  for  having  been  oc- 
cupied in  training  himself,  or  being  so  trained, 
or  in  training  any  other  person. 

2.  Punishing  any  person  for  repairing,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  trained,  to  any  place  in 
which  for  any  other  purpose  he  had  a right  to 
station  himself. 

3.  Punishing  any  person  for  giving  invitation 
to  others  in  any  shape,  either  oral  or  graphical, 
to  engage  in  any  such  exercise,  or  to  meet  others 
for  the  purpose  of  such  exercise. 

4.  Obstructing,  or  endeavouring  to  obstruct, 
by  force,  intimidation,  or  deceit,  the  meeting  of 
persons  in  any  number  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Obstructing  them  as  above  in  the  com- 
mencement, or  continuance,  of  the  set  of  opera- 
tions here  in  question. 

PART  II. 

SECURITIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

Section  I. 

General  Declaratory  Vietc. 

Art.  1.  No  person  shall,  against  his  will,  or 
against  the  will  of  those  under  whose  guardian- 
ship he  is  placed,  as  the  case  may  be,  be 
arrested,  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  confined, 
except  for  the  purposes,  and  on  the  occasions, 
and  in  the  manner,  determined  and  declared 
by  law. 

Art.  2.  No  person  shall,  against  his  will, 
or  against  the  will  of  those  under  whose  guar- 
dianship he  is  placed,  as  the  case  may  be,  be 
sent  or  kept  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  State, 
or  any  part  thereof,  except  for  the  purposes, 
and  on  the  occasions,  &c.  (as  above.) 

Art.  3.  No  person  shall  be  put  to  death, 
but  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  occasions,  &c. 
(as  above.) 

Art.  4.  No  person  shall  be  mutilated,  dis- 
abled, bruised,  w’ounded,  or  otherwise  made  to 
suifer  in  any  part  of  his  body,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses, and  on  the  occasions,  &c.  (as  above.) 

Art.  5.  Of  no  man  shall  any  personal  ser- 
vice in  any  shape  be  exacted,  except  for  the 
purposes,  and  on  the  occasions,  &c.  (as  above.) 

Art.  6.  On  the  security  of  no  man’s  pro- 
perty shall  any  infringement  be  made,  except  for 
the  purposes  and  on  the  occasions,  &c.  (as  above.) 

Art.  7.  On  the  security  of  no  man’s  private 
writings  shall  any  infringement  be  made,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  and  on  the  occasions,  &c. 
(as  above.) 

Of  the  security  of  a man’s  private  writings 
it  may  be  an  infringement,  if,  against  his  will 
declared  or  justly  presumable,  they  be  placed 
or  kept  out  of  his  custody,  within  or  without 
the  dominions  of  the  State,  or  destroyed,  or  in- 
spected, or  seized,  for  whichsoever  of  these  or 
any  other  purposes  it  be.  . 

Art.  8.  When, for  giving  execution  and  effect 


to  the  law,it  becomes  necessary,  in  virtue  of  the 
exceptions  mentioned  in  the  above  articles,  to 
make  infringement  on  the  security  of  body  or 
goods,  no  such  infringement  shall  be  made  be- 
yond what  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires. 
For  any  farther  injury  to  body  or  goods,  all 
persons  therein  concerned,  functionaries  or 
nou-functiouaries,  shall  be  deemed  trespassers, 
and  as  such  responsible  in  respect  of  burthen 
of  compensation  and  punishment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  wrong-doers  at  large. 

Section  II. 

Securities  against  secret  confinement : for  protec- 
tion of  the  persons  of  indiricJuals  against 
oppression  by  persons  tn  authority,  vifhoiit, 
or  eren  with  the  knoxdedge  of  the  sovereign. 

Art.  1.  Wherever,  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  its  being  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
justice,  the  person  of  any  man  is  put  under 
confinement,  information  thereof  shall  be  given 
in  the  most  public  manner,  to  tlm  end  that  all 
persons  taking  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  take  lawful  measures 
for  secui’ing  him  against  injustice. 

Art.  2.  To  this  end  the  name  and  situation 
of  every  habitation,  designed  by  authority  to 
be  used  as  a place  of  confinement,  whether  on 
the  score  of  delinquency  or  of  insanity,  shall 
be  entered  in  an  appropriate  register,  an  ex- 
emplar of  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  metropolis 
in  the  office  of  the  chief  Judicatory:  and  of 
this  exemj)lar  a copy  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  every  other  Judicatory. 

Art.  3.  On  the  commitment  of  an  individual 
to  any  such  place  of  confinement,  entry  of  such 
commitment  shall  be  made  in  a register  to  be 
therein  kept  for  that  purpose,  mentioning  the 
name  by  which,  on  his  own  declaration  or  me- 
moir, such  individual  is  distinguished : the  person 
or  persons  by  whose  hand  he  has  been  brought 
to  prison:  the  person  or  persons  by  W'hose  autho- 
rity he  lias  been  brought  to  prison : the  cause 
for  which  he  is  so  committed : the  time  for 
which  he  is  so  committed : and  the  evidence 
on  which  such  commitment  has  been  grounded, 
— a sufficient  description  by  name  and  memoir 
of  every  person  on  whose  testimony  the  com- 
mitment has  had  place  being  added,  as  also 
the  cause  for  which  the  individual  has  been 
committed. 

Art.  4.  Within  [ ] hours  after  the  com- 

mitment of  the  prisoner,  a copy  of  such  entry 
shall  be  pasted  up  over  the  door  of  the  Judi- 
catory, in  such  characters  and  situation  that  it 
shall  be  legible  to  all  passengers. 

Art.  5.  If  ‘at  any  time,  by  any  special 
necessity,  the  commitment  of  the  prisoner 
to  the  appropriate  prison  be  rendered  im- 
practicable or  improper,  any  other  building, 
public  or  private,  may,  for  the  time,  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  care  being  taken  that 
the  vexation  thereby  occasioned,  as  well  to  the 
occupant  of  such  building,  as  to  the.prisoner,  be 
as  little  as  possible  ; and  that  at  the  expense  of 
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the  priaoner,  if  foimd  guilty,  or  otherwise  at  the 
public  expense,  (if  there  be  funds  suiBcient,) 
compensation  be  made  to  the  occupant  for  the 
vexation  : for  which  reason  also,  that  building 
w'hich  for  this  purpose  may  be  employed  with 
least  vexation — compensated  or  uncompen- 
sated, to  the  occupant,  must  be  in  each  case 
preferred. 

Art.  6.  Cases  for  which,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  appi-opriate  prison,  an  extraordinary 
prison  as  above  may  be  employed,  are  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

1.  The  ordinary  prison  being  rendered  in- 
capable ofholding  the  prisoners  without  danger 
to  health  or  safe  custody,  by  reason  of  its  fulness. 

*2. or  by  Avant  of  repair. 

3.  or  by  unhealthiness, — pro- 

duced, for  example,  by  contagious  disease. 

4.  The  ordinary  prison  rendered  by  distance 
inaccessible  without  halting  for  repose. 

5.  or  rendered  inaccessible  by 

hostility  on  the  part  of  enemies,  foreign  or 
iomestic. 

6.  or  by  danger  of  forcible  rescue. 

Art.  7.  If  in  any  such  occasional  prison  a 

person  be  detained  more  than  (24)  hours,  over 
the  door  there  shall  be  posted  up  a paper,  such 
as  that  described  by  Article  4 in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  prison,  and  for  the  framing  or 
attestation  thereof,  the  assistance  of  some  Iman 
be  invited;  that  of  the  Iman  of  the  nearest 
mosque  in  preference. 

Art.  8.  On  the  commitment  of  a person  to 
any  such  extraordinary  prison,  the  bringer  shall 
give  the  earliest  possible  notice  to  the  keeper 
of  the  ordinary  prison,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Judicatory  in  whose  district  the  extraordi- 
nary prison  is, — of  the  fact  of  the  detention,  to- 
gether with  the  cause  by  which  it  was  rendered 
necessary,  and  whether  such  notice  as  should 
have  been  fi.xed  up,  as  above,  is  or  is  not  fixed 
up,  and  if  not,  Avhy  not. 

Art.  9.  The  bringer  shall  make  known  to 
such  keeper  of  the  ordinary  prison,  and  such 
judge,  the  fact  of  such  detention  at  the  extra- 
ordinary prison,  together  with  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  it;  if  he  omit  so  to  do,  the 
detention  shall,  during  the  omission,  be  deemed 
unlawful. 

Art.  10.  Every  person  Avho  knowingly  and 
wilfully  has  been  contributory  to  the  injurious 
imprisonment  of  any  person,. shall  himself  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a length  of  time  equal  to  that 
during  which  the  party  so  injured  was  impri- 
soned; and  shall,  moreover,  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  be  compelled  to  furnish  compensation, 
in  a pecuniary  shape,  for  the  injury. 

Art.  11.  Any  person  by  whom  it  shall  be 
known  or  suspected  that,  in  a certain  building, 
or  other  receptacle,  a certain  person  is  kept  in 
confinement,  may  repair  to  the  keeper,  and  re- 
quire to  be  informed  by  him  whether  such  per- 
son is  actually  under  his  custody.  If,  being  so 
interrogated,  the  keeper  refuse  or  forbear  to 
make  answer,  or  make  a false  ansAver,  he  shall 
Buffer  condign  punishment,  and  if,  at  the  time 
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of  the  interrogation,  the  person  in  question  w.as 
actually  in  his  custody,  shall  be  punished  aa 
having  been  guilty  of  injurious  imprisonment. 

Art.  12.  To  the  interrog,ation,  whether  th« 
person  in  question  be  at  that  very  time  in  the 
custody  of  such  keeper,  may  be  added  the  in- 
terrogation, Avhethcr,  at  any,  and  what  time, 
he  had  been  in  such  custody;  and  if  yes,  in 
Avhat  manner,  and  by  vA’liat  means,  he  ceased 
to  be  so. 

Art.  13.  For  prevention  of  vexation  and  im- 
pertinent inquiry,  the  keeper,  before  he  makes 
reply  to  any  sucli  interrogatory,  as  above,  may 
requite  the  applicant  to  make  himself  known, 
to  the  purpose  of  eventual  responsibility. 

Art.  1 4.  Any  person  to  Avhom,  by  any  such 
keeper,  any  such  acknoAvledgment  has  been 
made,  may  repair  to  the  judicatory  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  place  of  confinement  is  .si- 
tuated, and  there  require  of  the  judge  that  the 
person  so  under  confinement  may  be  proilnced 
before  him,  and  that,  at  a public  audience,  in- 
quiry be  made  into  the  cause  of  such  confine- 
ment; which  inquiry  made,  the  person  shall  be 
remanded  or  set  at  liberty,  or  otherwise  dealt 
with  as  the  case  may  require. 

Art.  15.  What  is  here  said  of  a prison  shall 
be  understoQd  of  any  other  place  in  which, 
whether  according,  or  not  according  to  law, 
the  person  in  question  is  under  confinement. 

Art.  16.  If,  to  avoid  his  being  produced  to 
the  judicatory,  as  above,  a prisoner  is  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  all  persons  concerned  in 
such  shifting,  and  conscious  of  its  having  that 
for  its  purpose,  shall  be  responsible  as  for  in- 
jurious imprisonment. 

Section  III. 

Securities  against  injurious  banishment. 

Definitions.  Injurious  banishment  is  where, 
without,  or  otherAvise  than  according  to  laAvfuI 
sentence  of  a judicator}',  a subject  of  the  state 
is,  to  his  vexation,  by  force,  unlaAA-ful  intimida- 
tion, or  fraud,  sent  or  kept  out  of  the  state,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

If  out  of  the  Avhole  territory  of  the  state,  the 
banishment  is  external ; if  out  of  this  or  that 
particular  part,  internal. 

The  intimidation  is  unlaAvful,  if  the  means 
employed  be  a threat  of  vexation  by  unlavA'ful 
means,  or  eA'en  of  laAvful  prosecution,  for  other 
cause  than  injury  done  to  the  individual  by 
Avhom  the  comminatory  intimation  is  conveyed, 
or  to  some  indiA’idual  on  whose  behalf  he  is  en- 
titled to  pro.secute. 

Art.  1.  Of  any  sentence  of  banishment,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  pronounced  by  a subordinate 
judicatory,  notice  shall,  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  head  judge; 
nor  shall  the  sentence  be  executed  until  con- 
firmed by  his  signature;  nor  then,  until  thirty 
days  after  the  sentence  has  been  read  in  the 

Chamber  of  Audience.  . , j 

Art.  2.  Every  person  who  knowingly  ana 
vrilfully  has  been  contributory  to  the  injuriouB 
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external  bauislimcnt  of  any  person,  shall  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a length  of  time  equal  to  that 
during  which  such  banishment  shall  have  had 
place ; and  shall,  moreover,  to  the  extent  of 
his  means,  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
furnishing  compensation,  ill  a pecuniary  shape, 
for  the  injury. 

Obserrations  on  the  subject  of  preventive  measures 
against  injurious  and  secret  banishment. 

For  security  against  secret  and  injurious 
banishment,  two  obvious  measures  of  the  pre- 
ventive class  present  themselves:  one  is,  prohi- 
biting egress,  without  passports  ; the  other  is 
jirohibiting  egress  without  entry  of  the  fact  in 
the  Official  Register  Book. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
no  state  of  things,  either  of  these  means  ought 
to  be  employed;  but  what  may  be  said,  and 
with  truth,  is,  that  generally  speaking,  the  evil 
of  the  remedy  will  be  found  to  preponderate 
over  the  good.  The  state  of  things  will  be  an 
extraordinary  one,  if,  for  one  instance  in  which 
the  egress  is  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, there  will  not  be  hundreds,  not  to  say 
thousands,  in  which  it  is  voluntary — say,  for 
argument’s  sake,  one  thousand.  Here,  then,  in 
the  hope  of  saving,  from  the  greater  vexation, 
a single  pei-son,  a thousand  are  subjected  to  the 
lesser.  But,  in  the  case  where  a passport  is 
rendered  necessary,  neither  in  its  length,  nor 
therefore  in  its  aggregate  amount,has  the  vexa- 
tion any  certain  limit.  Power  without  limit, 
over  every  one  who  has  need  of  the  passport, 
is  thus  given  to  the  functionary  or  functionaries, 
whoever  they  be, whose  signature  or  signatures 
are  necessary  to  the  giving  validity  to  it;  and 
thus,  for  the  sake  of  saving  one  from  injurious 
banishment,  a thousand  are  exposed  to  arbi- 
trary confinement — confinement  not  the  less 
vexatious  for  not  being  against  law.  In  the 
case  where  simple  registration  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the 
passport  not  being  given  in  a direct  way,  the 
danger  of  abuse  may  seem  as  if  materially  les- 
sened, if  not  removed.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
a great  deal,  so  effectually  lessened  in  reality 
as  in  appearance:  for  still,  so  long  as  the  minute 
in  question  remains  unmade,  the  confinement 
is  as  effectual  as  if  the  case  had  been  that  of  a 
passport  that  had  been  delayed. 

The  argument  from  the  security  thus  afford- 
ed has  hitherto  been  supposed  entire.  This, 
however,  it  cannot  be  in  any  case : and  the 
more  uncertain  the  effect  of  it  is,  the  less  the 
utility  absolutely  considered,  and  thence  com- 
paratively, with  reference  to  the  vexation  pro- 
duced by  it.  The  efficacy  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  communication  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  efficacy  of  the  means  actually  em- 
ployed for  keeping  persons  and  things  in  a 
state  of  confinement; — true  it  is  that  exporta- 
tion of  another  person  against  his  will  is  not, 
in  general,  so  easy  to  a man  as  the  exportation 
of  his  own  person,  or  of  an  equal  mass  of  in- 
animate tilings. 


Section  IV. 

Securities  against  secret  and  unlawful 
Homicide. 

Art.  1.  On  the  death  of  every  person,  ex- 
cept as  excepted,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
to  the  Iman  of  the  parish  within  which  the  death 
took  place;  if  in  any  dwelling-house,  by  the  oc- 
cupier thereof,  or  some  other  person  in  whose 
presence  the  death  took  place : if  not  in  any 
dwelling-house,  or  the  ground  belonging  to  a 
house,  and  occupied  therewith — as,  for  exam- 
ple, oil  a journey,  if  at  the  time  any  person  or 
persons  were  present,  then  by  some  one  or  any 
of  the  persons  present — if  the  person  be  found 
dead,  then  by  some  person  by  whom  the  body 
was  found. 

Art.  2.  In  every  case  in  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  production  of  the  death  of  any  in- 
dividual human  agency  has  in  any  shape  borne 
a part,  every  person  to  whose  mind  or  senses 
appearances  tending  to  give  probability  to  such 
an  incident  have  presented  themselves,  is  ex- 
pected and  required  to  give  to  his  conception 
in  relation  thereto  whatsoever  publicity  it  may 
be  in  his  power  to  produce. 

Art.  3.  To  this  end,  after  making  inspec- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  if  it  be  in  his  power, 
with  his  own  eyes,  let  him  repair  to  the  nearest 
mosque  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  com- 
municate to  the  Iman  such  observations  as  he 
has  made  : to  the  end  that  this  servant  of  God 
may  take  cognizance  of  the  facts,  and  in  case 
of  immoral  agency  on  the  part  of  any  indivi- 
dual, do  whatsoever  may  be  in  his  power  to- 
wards the  discovering  and  punishing  of  every 
criminal  so  concerned. 

Art.  4.  Having  received  such  communica- 
tion, the  Iman  shall,  with  all’ practical  dili- 
gence, repair  to  the  spot  on  which  the  body 
lies,  and  there  make  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  body,  and  make  inquiry  in  relation  to 
the  matter  at  the  hands  of  all  persons  by  whom 
appropriate  information  is  ofi'ered,  or  at  whose 
hands  it  seems  cajiable  of  being  obtained. 

Art.  5.  In  taking  such  examination,  let 
the  servant  of  God  proceed  as  follows  : 

1.  Except  as  excepted,  let  everything  done 
by  him  on  this  occasion  be  done  as  publicly  as 
possible. 

2.  If,  in  regard  to  this  or  that  person,  he 
sees  reason  to  suspect  that  on  seeing  what 
passes  he  may  give  information  thereof  to  some 
person  or  persons  contributory  to  the  death, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  escape,  he 
may  keep  secret  from  such  person  anything 
that  tends  to  point  suspicion  upon  the  person 
so  suspected,  until  means  have  been  taken  for 
his  arrestation. 

3.  Let  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  Pro- 
phet, adjure  all  persons  so  interrogated,  to  de- 
clare the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  that  as  well  spontaneously,  as  in  answer 
to  all  such  questions  as  he  shall  have  to  put 
to  them. 
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4.  In  case  of  refusal  to  give  information,  or 
to  make  answer  to  this  or  that  question,  let 
him  take  note  thereof ; hut  if  any  allegation 
in  justification  of  such  refusal  be  made,  let 
him  make  mention  also  of  such  allegation. 

5.  So  if  any  means  be  used  to  evade  giving 
such  information. 

6.  So,  if  after  promise  to  give  it,  such  pro- 
mise be  not  fulfilled. 

7.  Of  the  demeanour  as  well  as  discourse  of 
every  individual  at  whose  hands  testimony  is 
required,  as  above,  let  him  take  account  in 
writing,  noting  as  correctly  as  possible  the 
very  words  of  everything  that  is  said. 

8.  In  the  case  of  each  individual  so  interrogat- 
ed, let  him  read  over  to  him  what  has  been  writ- 
ten : in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  sig- 
nified by  the  witness  that  the  account  so  given 
by  him  was  in  this  or-  that  particular  incor- 
rect, and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so  and  so, 
let  him  make  addition  accordingly.  But  let 
him  not  on  this  account  obliterate  anything 
that  has  been  written  ; for  any  contradiction 
that  has  place  between  any  subsequent  part 
of  the  testimony,  and  any  antecedent  part,  may 
help  to  make  known  the  truth. 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  account  thus  given  of 
each  person’s  testimony,  let  him  cause  the  wit- 
ness, if  able,  to  write  his  own  name  in  confir- 
mation thereof : if  unable,  let  the  servant  of 
God  write  the  name,  and  cause  the  witness, 
in  confirmation  thereof,  to  take  the  pen  in  hand 
and  make  a mark : and  to  this  mark  let  him 
add  in  his  own  hand,  or  the  hands  of  the  re- 
spective persons,  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
saw  the  mark  made ; or  of  a competent  num- 
ber of  them,  choosing  such  whose  attestive 
testimony  may  upon  occasion  be  resorted  to 
with  least  inconvenience  in  every  shape. 

10.  If  by  any  person  present  a desire  be 
expressed  that  a question  to  this  or  that  pur- 
port be  put  to  any  other  person,  in  relation  to 
this  same  business,  let  the  servant  of  God,  if 
in  his  judgment  such  question  be  not  irrele- 
vant, or  on  any  other  account  improper,  put 
the  same  accordingly  on  the  number  of  the 
questions.  If  regarding  the  same  as  improper 
he  decline  putting  it  to  the  witness,  still,  if  by 
him  by  whom  it  is  propounded,  or  by  any  other 
person  present,  it  be  desired  that  entry  be  made 
of  such  request  and  refusal,  so  be  it. 

1 1 . Of  the  names  of  all  persons  present  dur- 
ing the  examination  of  such  witness,  let  entry 
In  like  manner  be  made,  unless  the  number  be 
so  great  that  such  entry  would  occupy  too  ranch 
time  : in  such  case  the  number  may  be  limited 
to  twelve,  unless  the  persons  themselves  desire 
entry  to  be  made  of  their  names:  in  which  case, 
after  those  by  whom  no  such  desire  has  been 
expressed,  have  been  entered  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  entry  may  be  made  of  those  by  whom 
the  desire  is  expressed  till  the  whole  number 
amount  to  twenty-four.  If  by  any  person  com- 
plaint be  made  of  partiality  in  the  choice,  let  note 
be  made  of  such  complaint,  the  servant  of  God 
following  his  own  judgment  notwithstanding. 


Section  V. 

Securities  applicable  to  the  case  of  mysterious 
disappearance. 

Art.  1.  In  case  of  unexpected  disappear- 
ance of  any  person,  if  it  be  known  or  suspected 
that  he  is  clandestinely  kept  in  confinement 
anywhere,  or  has  been  secretly  put  to  death, 
or  by  force  or  fraud  sent  out  of  the  country  : 
application  being  made  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Cadi,  or  to  any  inferior  judicatory,  entry  shall 
thereof  be  made  in  the  Register  Book  of  such 
judicatory,  and  means  shall  be  employed  for 
the  recordation  and  notification  of  the  fact,  to 
the  end  that  in  the  case  of  his  being  unlaw- 
fully confined,  he  may  be  liberated  or  other- 
wise dealt  with  ; or  if  unlawfully  transported, 
he  may  be  brought  back  ; or  if  unlawfully  put 
to  death,  means  may  be  taken  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  injury. 

Art.  2.  Such  application  being  made,  the 
judge  shall  hear  and  make  entry  thereof  in  an 
appropriate  Register  Book  of  the  Judicatory, 
and  shall  do  whatsoever  shall  be  in  his  power 
towards  the  causing  notification  to  be  made 
thereof  throughout  the  dominion  of  the  state. 

Art.  3.  At  the  request  of  any  person  so 
applying,  the  judge  shall  immediately  deliver 
to  him,  or  suffer  him  to  take  or  cause  to  bo 
taken,  a copy  thereof  signed  by  the  said  judge. 
Copies  in  any  number  being  taken  of  such  copy, 
the  judge  shall,  without  delay,  cause  examina- 
tion thereof  to  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  respectively  been  found  or  made  correct, 
shall  in  like  manner  authenticate  them  by  Ids 
signature,  to  the  end,  that,  by  the  applicant, 
transmission  thereof  be  made  to  all  such  judi- 
catories and  mosques,  as  the  applicant  shall  be 
desirous  of  sending  them  to : whereupon,  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  each  such  copy, 
the  Iman  of  the  mosque  shall  make  publica- 
tion thereof,  by  reading  the  contents  to  the 
faithful  in  full  congregation  assembled. 

Art.  4.  In  every  judicatory,  in  the  office  of 
which  any  such  copy  shall  have  been  received, 
the  presiding  judge  shall  cause  it  to  be  kept 
in  the  archives,  having,  in  the  first  place,  made 
notification  thereof  in  the  promptest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  most  public  manner  that 
the  cii’cumstances  of  time  and  j)lace  admit  of. 

Art.  5.  Attached  to  such  record  of  disap- 
pearance, shall  be  an  invitation  to  all  persons 
having  knowledge  of  any  facts,  tending  to  the 
discovery  of  the  authors  of  the  injury,  or  the 
causing  it  to  cease  if  the  party  be  alive,  to  re- 
pair to  any  judicatory,  or  to  any  mosque  at 
their  choice,  there  to  testify  what  they  know. 
Which  done,  the  president  of  the  judicatory, 
or  the  Iman  of  the  mosque,  shall,  upon  his  re- 
sponsibility, use  such  means  as  his  situation 
admits  of,  to  the  forvvarding  to  the  proper 
judicatory  the  information  so  obtained. 

Art.  6.  The  petition  on  which  a record  ot 
disappearance  is  grounded,  must  be  signed  by 
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some  one  person,  namely,  to  the  end  that,  in 
case  of  its  being  presented  through  malice,  or 
otherwise  without  justification  or  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, the  person  presenting  it  may  be  respon- 
sible to  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, with  or  without  ulterior  punishment  fur 
the  vexation  so  produced.  Such  petition  may 
be  signed  by  persons  in  any  number : and  in 
such  case,  such  signatures  may  be  in  lines  one 
niider  another,  or  in  lines  forming  the  rays  of 
a circle.  The  use  of  this  radial  form  is,  to 
save  the  individual  principally  concerned,  from 
being  more  exposed  than  the  rest  to  vindic- 
tive treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  functionary 
or  other  person,  in  whose  breast  the  applica- 
tion might  excite  displeasure.- 

Art.  7.  In  so  far  as  applicants  are  unable 
to  defray  the  expense  of  copies  and  transmis- 
sion, let  the  judicatory  defray  it  out  of  any 
such  means  as  it  has  in  its  power. 

Section  VI. 

Securities  against  Extortion  of  Personal 
Service* 

Art.  1.  By  no  person,  functionary  or  non- 
functionary, shall  personal  service  in  any  shape 
be  exacted  of  any  individual,  without  giving 
him  in  writing  a sufficient  acknowledgment 
thereof. 

Art.  2.  In  such  acknowledgment  shall  be 
contained  the  particulars  following,  namely — 

1.  The  name  of  the  individual  at  whose 
bands  the  service  was  required. 

2.  The  proper  name  and  official  name  of  the 
functionary  by  whom  the  service  was  required. 

3.  The  particular  nature  of  the  service. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  exigency ; i.  e.  of  the 
demand  or  need  which,  on  the  public  account, 
there  was  for  the  performance  of  such  service. 

5.  The  time,  that  is  to  say  the  year,  month, 
day,  and  hour,  at  which  the  service  was  first 
required. 

6.  The  time  during  which  the  service  was 
required  to  be  continued. 

7.  The  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the 
individual  to  render  the  service  so  required. 

8.  In  case  of  unwillingness,  the  reasons,  if 
any,  alleged  by  him,  why  the  service  ought  not 
at  all,  or  ought  not  at  that  time,  to  be  exacted 
of  him. 

9.  The  performance,  imperfect  performance, 
or  non-performance,  of  the  service  so  required. 

10.  Collateral  damage,  if  any,  inevitably 
sustained  by  the  individual,  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  service. 

Art.  3.  Of  such  act  of  acknowledgment  let 


* Extortion  of  personal  service  may  be  consider- 
ed as  depredation  ; viz.  to  the  amount  of  the  profit 
derived  from  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  or 
other  sufferance  produced  by  it  on  the  other.  In 
BO  far  as  to  the  individuals  labour  is  a source  of 
profit,  forced  labour  is  loss  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  profit  which  in  the  time  so  employed  by  them 
might  have  been  gained. 


two  copies  be  taken : one  to  be  delivered  to 
the  individual,  the  other  kept  by  the  function- 
ary. 

Art.  4.  On  each  of  these  let  the  individual 
signify  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  several 
statements  therein  contained,  attesting  the 
same  by  his  name  or  his  mark  : his  name,  if 
he  bo  unable  to  write  it,  being  written  by,  or 
by  order  of,  the  functionary. 

Art.  5.  The  nature  of  the  service  and  the 
fact  of  the  exaction  of  it  being  thus  recorded, 
it  will  then  be  to  be  compensated  for  on  ac- 
count of  government,  or  left  uncompensated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Art.  6.  Let  the  act  of  acknowledgment,  as 
to  all  particulars  antecedent  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  service,  be  made  out  and  signed 
antecedently  to  such  performance,  or  not  till 
afterwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exi- 
gence : that  is  to  say,  according  as  this  testi- 
mony can  or  cannot  be  given  beforehand  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  service. 

Examples  of  ca.ses  in  which  it  may  probably 
not  be  capable  of  being  given  without  preju- 
dice to  the  service : 

1.  Prevention,  stoppage,  or  diminution,  of 
damage  by  any  physical  calamity,  such  as  that 
occasioned  by  fire  or  inundation. 

2.  Prevention,  stoppage,  or  diminution,  of 
damage  to  body  or  goods  by  delinquency  in 
any  shape — such  as,  killing,  wounding,  or  beat- 
ing, forcible  depredation,  destruction  or  dam- 
nification of  goods,  by  internal  rebellion. 

3.  Prevention,  stoppage,  or  diminution,  of 
damage,  in  the  like  shape  by  foreign  enemies. 

Art.  7.  Where  the  nature  of  the  service  is 
such  as  to  require  that  it  be  executed  by  indi- 
viduals in  an  indeterminate  number  at  the  same 
time,  no  such  act  of  acknowledgment  need  be 
given  to  each  one  of  them. 

Art.  8.  But  in  this  case  let  a general  state- 
ment of  the  number  be  committed  to  writing 
by  the  proper  functionary,  and  deposited  either 
in  the  mostpie  or  the  judicatory  within  the  dis- 
trict of  which  the  matter  happened,  or  both, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

Art.  9.  If  so  it  be  that  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual has,  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance 
of  such  service,  received  any  material  damage 
in  body  or  goods,  let  note,  with  sufficient  at- 
testation be  taken  thereof,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  receive  compensation  in  a pecuniary  shape 
at  the  hands  of  government. 

Art.  10.  So  if  it  be,  that  by  the  magnitude 
of  hazard  to  body  or  goods,  or  by  the  success 
or  energy  of  his  exertions,  it  has  happened  to 
this  or  that  individual  to  distinguish  himself 
in  an  eminent  degree,  let  note  thereof  be 
taken,  and  a duly  attested  copy  thereof  be  de- 
livered to  him.  In  this  case,  if  the  degree  of 
merit  manifested  be  sufficient,  let  entry  be 
made  in  an  appropriate  register  to  be  kept 
in  every  mosque  and  in  every  judicatory.  It 
may  be  styled  The  Register  of  merit,  or  The 
Register  of  extraordinarily  meritorious  public 
service. 
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Section  VII. 

Securities  against  Official  Depredation. 

Definitions. — Official  depredation  may  liave 
place  at  the  expense  of  an  individual,  or  at  the 
expense  of  government, — that  is  to  say,  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  whole  community,  at  whose  ex- 
pense the  money  employed  in  the  service  of  go- 
vernment is  collected.  Official  depredation  at 
the  expense  of  government  belongs  not  to  this 
purpose. 

Official  depredation  has  place  in  so  far  as 
any  public  functionary  avails  himself  of  the 
power  or  influence  possessed  by  him  by  means 
of  his  office,  to  obtain  from  any  person  money, 
money’s  worth,  or  beneficial  service  in  any 
shape,  not  having  a right  thereto  by  law. 

The  instrument  whereby  this  offence  is  com- 
mitted, may  be  either  force,  intimidation,  or 
deceit. 

Intimidation  may  be  exercised  by  producing 
either  the  fear  of  some  eventual  positive  evil, 
or  the  fear  of  failing  to  obtain  the  matter  of 
good  which  the  functionary  had  no  right  to 
prevent  the  individual  from  receiving. 

Art.  1.  Imposition  of  secrecy  is  evidence  of 
official  depredation.  If  on  the  occasion  of  tlie 
valuable  thing  or  service  received,  intimation  is 
by  the  functionary  conveyed  to  the  individual, 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  functionary  that  the  ; 
transaction  should  be  concealed  from  anybody, 
such  declared  wish  affords  presumption  of  offi- 
cial depredation.  The  presumption,  if  the  fact 
of  the  having  given  intimation  of  such  a wish 
is  ci-cditcd,  shall  be  regarded  as  provisionally 
conclusive. 

Art.  2.  If  on  account  of  any  service  or  sup- 
posed service,  rendered  or  supposed  to  have 
been  rendered  or  to  be  about  to  be  rendered 
to  an  individual,  by  a public  functionary,  by 
means  or  in  respect  of  his  official  power,  gift 
or  service  other  than  what  is  appointed  ami 
allowed  by  law  be  received  by  him,  or  to 
his  use,  or  for  any  person  specially  connected 
with  him  by  any  tic  of  intere.st  or  sympathy, 
intimidation  or  corruption  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  exercised  by  such  functionary : 
intimidation,  namely  by  apprehension,  lest 
evil  in  some  shape  in  which  it  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted  by  him  on  the  individual,  be 
so  inflicted,  or  lest  good  in  some  shape  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  rendered  to  the  indivi- 
dual by  the  functionary  without  such  gift  or 
service,  should  not  bt  rendered  by  him  accord- 
ingly : corruption,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  of 
the  functionary,  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
the  matter  of  good  in  some  shape  in  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  rendered. 

Art.  3.  In  case  of  intimidation,  the  gift,  or 
the  equivalent  of  the  service,  may  be  recover- 
ed of  the  functionary  or  his  heirs  at  any  time 
within  { ) years. 

Art.  4.  In  case  of  corruption  it  may  be  re- 
covered for  the  use  of  the  public  treasury. 

Art.  5.  If  by  any  public  functionary,  gift 
or  service  not  due  to  the  sovereign  by  law,  be 


received  or  required  of  any  individual,  on  pre- 
tence that  it  is  for  the  sovereign’s  use  or  by 
command  of  the  sovereign,  the  intimation  by 
which  it  is  asserted  or  supposed,  that  the  sove- 
reign issued  any  such  command,  or  would  re- 
ceive any  such  gift  of  service  if  permitted,  shall 
be  deemed  a calumny,  and  the  functionary  and 
every  person  willingly  contributory  to  the  con- 
veying such  intimation,  shall  be  punished  as  the 
author  of  such  calumny. 

Art.  6.  If  on  any  such  occasion,  any  writing 
to  any  such  effect  be  produced,  purporting  to 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  sove- 
reign, the  same  shall  be  regarded  as  a forged 
instrument,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
exhibition  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  for  for- 
gery. 

Art.  7.  Provided  always,  that  if  the  sove- 
reign be  pleased  to  appear  in  the  judicatory, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  bystanders,  declare  that 
the  signature  was  really  his  signature,  in  such 
case  it  shall  be  acknowledged  as  such,  and  all 
due  obedience  shall  ensue. 

Art.  8.  Every  functionary  by  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  any  branch  of  the  public  service, 
money  or  money’s  worth  is  required  at  th.e 
hands  of  any  individual,  shall,  on  receiving 
that  which  is  required,  or  any  part  of  it,  de- 
liver to  the  person  of  whom  it  has  been  re- 
ceived, an  appropriate  instrument  or  writing, 
acknowledging  such  receipt.  This  instrument 
may  be  termed  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt, 
or  ill  one  word  a receifjt. 

Art.  9.  If  no  such  instrument  be  delivered, 
the  act  of  receipt  shall  be  deemed  an  act  of  offii- 
cial  depredation,  ox  swg  in  one  word  extortion. 

Art.  10.  Of  every  such  receipt  two  copies 
shall  be  made.  One  of  these  shall  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  person  in  whom  the  requisition  u 
made  as  above  ; in  it  shall  be  written  : 

1.  Name  of  the  place  in  or  at  which  the  re- 
quisition is  made — district,  town,  if  auy,  and 
parish. 

2.  Time  at  which  the  requisition  is  made. 

3.  Official  name  of  the  functionary  by  wliom 
the  requisition  is  made. 

4.  rer.sonal  name  of  tlie  functionary  by  whom 
the  requisition  is  made. 

5.  Name  of  the  individual  on  whom  the  re- 
quisition is  made. 

().  The  subject-matter  of  the  requisition  so 
made. 

7.  The  branch  of  the  public  service  for  which 
file  rc-qui.sition  is  made — for  example,  the 
financial,  the  judicial,  or  the  military. 

8.  The  time  on  or  before  which  it  is  required 
that  the  thing  in  question  shall  be  delivered. 

9.  The  place  at  which  it  is  required  that 
the  thing  in  question  shall  be  delivcpd. 

10.  If  the  thing  in  question  be  delivered  ac- 
cordingly, mention  of  such  delivery. 

Art.  il.  If  lawful,  such  requisition  shall  be 

either  specially  or  generally  manife.sted. 

By  specially  manifested,  understand  mani- 
fested by  a requisition  made  to  the  particulai 
iudividmU 
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By  generally  manifested,  understand  mani- 
fested to  all  such  persons  as  are  within  the 
description  thereupon  given  as,  for  example, 
all  the  persons  in  a certain  district,  or  all  the 
persons  of  a certain  class  whose  ordinary  abode 
is  within  that  same  district. 

Section  VIII. 

Securities  in  favour  of  Private  Writings:  oi- 
Securities  for  the  Writings  or  other  Docu- 
ments of  Individuals,  against  wanton  or  op- 
pressive Seizure,  Destruction,  Damnification, 
r>v  Inspection,  hv  Non-functionaries  orFunc- 
Uonaries. 

Art.  1.  No  writing  shall,  against  the  will, 
known  or  reasonably  presumable  of  the  owner, 
be  carried  or  kept  out  of  his  custody  or  power, 
or  be  seized,  destroyed,  damaged,  or  inspected, 
by  or  by  order  of  any  person  in  authority : unless 
H be  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  a Judicatory. 

Art.  2.  Such  order  may  be  either  subse- 
piently  to  the  definitive  sentence  pronounced  in 
a suit  or  cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  such  sentence,  or  antecedently  to  such 
sentence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnitiiing 
due  grounds  for  it  in  the  shape  of  evidence. 

Art.  3.  In  case  of  such  oppressive  seizure, 
destruction,  damnification,  or  inspection,  any 
person  concerned  in  the  infliction  of  the  injury 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  purpose  of  pecuniary 
compensation,  with  or  without  ulterior  punish- 
ment, as  the  case  may  require. 

Note,  that  the  evil  produced  by  such  inju- 
rious inspection  is  capable  of  wearing  any 
shape  in  which  evil  to  any  person  or  persons 
is  capable  of  having  place  : — in  his  person,  in 
his  reputation,  in  his  property,  in  his  condition 
in  life : in  any  of  these  ways  an  individual  is 
liable  to  be  made  a sufferer  from  such  a cause. 

Art.  4.  If,  by  any  illegal  means,  writings 
be  obtained  contributing  to  the  proof  of  any 
offence,  the  illegality  of  the  means  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  exempting  the  possessor  from 
the  punishment  adapted  to  the  offence  : but  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  punishment,  any  evil 
suffered  by  him  in  conseqnfDce  of  the  inspec- 
tion thus  obtained  of  any  other  writing,  shall 
be  considered. 

Art.  5.  So,  in  the  case  where,  as  between 
two  parties  who  are  in  a state  of  dispute  with 
relation  to  a certain  right,  a writing  having 
for  its  tendency  the  giving  effect  to  the  claim 
of  one  of  the  parties,  and  which,  as  such,  the 
other  ought  to  produce,  or  to  have  produced, 
has  been  obtained  by  illegal  means : that  is  to 
say,  without  sufficiently  and  properly  issued 
warrant.  But  if  it  be  by  wilful  falsehood  in 
any  shape  that  the  writing  has  been  obtained, 
all  persons  concerned  shall  be  punished  for  the 
falsehood : and  the  party,  if  privy  to  the  false- 
hood, shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  evidence 
so  obtained.  But  care  must  be  taken,  lest,  he 
not  being  privy  to  the  falsehood,  a false  friend 
should,  by  obtaining  it  by  means  of  falsehood, 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  it. 


Art.  6.  If,  by  legal  means  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  of  this  or  that 
act  of  delinquency,  or  of  the  corre.spondent 
non-delinquency,  or  in  respect  of  this  or  that 
particular  right,  writings  or  other  documents 
capable  of  serving  as  evidence  respecting  any 
other  supposed  offence  or  right,  be  obtained, 
the  evidence  thus  obtained  may  be  employed 
accordingly.  But  if,  in  this  way,  possession 
or  inspection  has  been  obtained  of  writings  or 
other  documents,  by  the  publicity  of  which 
evil  in  any  shape  has  been  produeed  to  any 
penson,  without  service  rendered  to  justice  in 
any  shape,  as  above  : for  such  evil,  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  production  of  it  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  purpose  of  reparation  or 
punishment,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Art.  7.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
serious  evil  by  disclosure  of  writings  or  other 
documents,  evidence  not  applicable  to  any 
other  than  a trivial  offence  or  a trivial  right 
be  obtained,  although  it  be  by  legal  means,  all 
persons  knowingly  concerned  in  such  inspec- 
tion or  divulgation,  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  purpose  of  reparation,  or  punishment,  or 
both.  But  from  the  punishment,  deduction 
may  be  made  proportioned  to  any  such  real 
good  as  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  production  of  such  evidence. 

Example.  For  the  purpose  of  causing  a per- 
son to  be  disinherited,  or  otherwise  made  to 
suffer  by  an  over-severe  or  capricious  father, 
husband,  or  master,  an  adversary  obtains  by 
legal  means,  in  company  with  documents  aj)- 
plicable  to  the  purpose  of  a trivial  otfence  or 
right,  others  which,  by  means  of  some  exas- 
peration, produce  the  evil  effect  intended,  as 
above. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOPES  OF  .SUCCESS  FOR  ANY  PROJECT  HAVING 
SUCH  SECURITIES  FOR  ITS  END. 

Section  I. 

Value  of  the  Concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign. 

In  the  first  instance,  all  that  to  this  effect 
can  be  done  by  the  sovereign — all  that  can  be 
asked  for  at  his  hands— is  resolveable  into  one 
thing — promises.  Towards  the  performance 
of  these  promises,  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
event  of  a violation  of  the  promises  is,  the  pro- 
curing notoriety  for  the  several  acts  by  which 
such  violation  has  been  effected. 

Everything  I say  that  he  can  do  on  his  part 
amounts  to  a promise,  and  nothing  more.  If, 
for  example,  he  grants  a representative  as- 
sejpbly,  what  he  thereby  does  by  such  grant 
amounts  to  a promise  to  suffer  the  deputies  to 
be  elected,  and  to  meet,  according  to  forms  of 
their  own  choosing,  or  forms  recommended  by 
him,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  in  the  case  of 
such  invitation  or  permission,  he  makes  a de- 
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claration  or  assurance  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  meeting,  he  will  not  thenceforward  give, 
or  endeavour  to  give,  execution  and  effect  to 
auy  laws  to  which  they  have  not  given  their 
consent,  whether  antecedently  to  their  receiv- 
ing his  sanction  or  not  till  afterwards ; here 
again  is  another  promise  or  set  of  promises. 

If  what  is  obtained  of  him  consists  of  edicts, 
interdicting  the  exercise  of  any  acts  by  which, 
in  certain  ways  therein  mentioned,  men  are 
made  to  suffer  in  their  persons  or  their  pro- 
perty, by  whomsoever  such  acts  may  have 
been  exercised, — in  this  again  is  comprised  a 
promise,  not  only  to  abstain  from  such  acts 
himself,  but  to  punish  without  exception  all 
persons  by  whom  they  shall  be  or  have  been 
exercised. 

As  a security,  and  that  a necessary  one,  for 
the  performance  of  this  primary  class  of  pro- 
mises, comes  a sort  of  secondary  class  of  pro- 
mises, having  for  their  subject-matter  in  the 
event  of  any  violation  of  these  promises,  the 
suffering  the  giving  execution  and  effect  to  a 
set  of  mandates  and  permissions,  having  for 
their  object  the  giving  to  every  such  infraction 
notoriety  to  every  extent  possible. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  promises,  explicit 
and  implied  together— promises  engaging  not 
to  give  any  such  predatory  or  other  oppressive 
orders,  orders  to  that  effect  are  given  by  him, 
here  again  is  another  instance  of  violation  of 
promise  on  his  part.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
correspondent  order  to  the  citizens  of  all 
classes  not  to  exercise  such  acts  of  violation, 
acts  of  that  sort  are  exercised,  and  he  omits 
to  give  the  requisite  orders  for  appropriate 
prosecution  and  virtual  punishment, — if  to 
any  exertions  made  by  the  injured  parties,  or 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  con- 
tinuing sucli  prosecution  until  sentence  be  pro- 
nounced, and  if  condemnatory,  executed,  he, 
by  himself  or  others,  opposes  obstructions  in  an 
immediate  and  declared,  or  unimmediate  and 
undeclared,  way— obstructions  to  any  endea- 
vours used  forbringing  about  such  punishment; 
— here  again  is  another  violation  of  promise — 
another  instance  of  perfidy  on  his  part. 

Still,  in  all  these  cases,  everything  that  is 
done  by  any  person  other  than  the  sovereign 
himself,  consists  in  an  appeal  made  to  public 
opinion : of  everything  that  is  thus  done  or  en- 
deavoured at,  the  success  depends  upon  the 
spirit,  the  intelligence,  the  vigilance,  the  alert- 
ness, the  intrepidity,  the  energy,  of  those  of 
whose  opinions  the  public  opinon  is  composed. 

As  everything  depends  upon  public  opinion, 
eo  does  everything  depend  upon  notoriety — 
notoriety  as  above  to  ordinances,  transgres- 
sions of  these  ordinances,  and  suffrages.  And 
note  here,  with  regard  to  transgressions,  that 
be  the  instances  of  violation  ever  so  frequent, 
it  follows  not  from  such  frequence  that  the 
ordinances  in  question  have  been  altogether 
without  effect ; much  less  that  in  their  own 
nature  they  are  inefficient  and  nugatory.  This 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
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nance  whereby  assistance  given  to  a person 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  this  or  that  act 
of  oppression  is  declared  to  be  criminal,  and 
as  such  punishable,  resistance  to  it  lawful  and 
not  punishable.*  Antecedently  to  such  con- 
cession, any  person  by  whom  any  such  act  of 
oppression  was  witnessed,  would  regard  it  as 
lawful,  and  be  without  hope  of  any  punishment 
being  inflicted  on  any  person  concerned  in  it. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concession  and 
the  virtual  promise  contained  in  it  made,  every 
one  would,  in  the  first  instance,  and  unless 
taught  the  contrary  by  experience,  entertain 
the  expectation  and  hope  of  seeing  it  observed : 
and  in  pursuance  of  such  hope,  individuals 
might  rise  up  with  one  accord,  and  concur  in 
opposing  effectual  resistance  : individuals  into 
whose  conception,  but  for  such  ordinance,  no 
idea  but  that  of  obedience  would  have  entered. 

This  view  of  things — this  hope — this  esti- 
mate of  the  usefulness  of  solemn  monarchical 
promises,how  flagrantly  soever  violated,  is  con- 
firmed by  all  history — by  the  history  of  all 
nations  in  which  they  have  been  made. 

In  England,  for  example,  take  the  instances  of 
Magna Charta, and  the  Bill  of  Rights, as  already 
referred  to ; Magna  Charta,  dating  near  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Bill  of  Rights  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth.  Abundant  and  fre- 
quent have  been  the  violations  of  both  these 
clusters  of  promises ; yet  is  it  to  them  that  the 
English  are  indebted  for  every  security  against 
misrule— for  every  abstraction  from  misrule 
by  which  their  condition  is  distinguished  to 
its  advantage  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

So  in  France.  Take,  for  instance,  the  charter 
which  the  conquering  despots  forced  the  peo- 
ple to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  reigning 
Monarch.  The  security  miserably  inadequate 
— the  {)rinciple  upon  which  it  is  grounded,  a 
security  for,  not  against,  misrule.  The  lot  of 
the  whole  people  declared  dependent  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a single  one  of  them.  He,  by 
his  situation,  rendered,  in  every  intelligible 
sense  of  the  word  worst,  the  worst  of  all  of 
them.  On  every  occasion,  ho  would  be  instru- 
mental in  sacrificing  the  interest  of  these  thirty 
millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  his  own 
sinister  interest  and  caprice;  yet  such  is  his 
benevolence,  that  cases  are  mentioned  by  him 
in  which  he  promises,  so  far,  to  keep  a restraint 
upon  his  desires,  as  to  forbear  from  making  the 
sinister  sacrifice.  Each  moment  he  would  be 
warranted  in  taking  all  they  have;  yet  such  is 
his  generosity,  that,  of  the  fruit  of  each  man’s 
labour,  there  is  a part  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  happen  to  the  promise  to  be  observed,  he 
may  keep.  Even  of  this  scandalous  provision, 
insulting  and  grossly  inadequate  as  it  is,  the 
violations  are  incessant.  Still,  however,  under 
this  so  inadequately  bridled  mixed  monarchy, 
the  lot  of  the  people  is  less  disastrous  than  un- 
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der  the  despotism  by  which  the  Revolution  was 
produced. 

Section  II. 

The  probahiUty  of  the  Sovereiyii’s  consent 
abstractly  considered. 

Tlie  question  concerning  the  probability  of 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  was  brouglit 
to  view  at  the  outset;  it  has  never  been  out  of 
remembrance.  Unfortunately,  having,  as  they 
have,  for  their  object  the  applying  limits  to  his 
power,  the  greater  the  efficacy  which  the  se- 
veral proposed  arrangements  would  have,  on 
the  supposition  of  his  consent,  the  less  sanguine 
the  hope  of  its  being  obtained  cannot  but  be.  As 
to  this  point,  such  as  they  are,  they  must  take 
their  cliance.  That  hopes  have  place,  that  to  the 
purposes  here  in  question  he  may  be  brought 
to  bestow  upon  the  people  a benefit  so  tran- 
scendant  and  so  unexampled,  is  a datum  with- 
out which  the  work  could  not  have  been  un- 
dertakeu. 

In  form  and  tenor,  the  object  has  been  to 
remler  what  is  done  as  little  oiieusive  to  the 
feelings  of  a man  in  the  situation  in  question 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  admit  of  its  being: 
of  misdeeds  and  misdoers,  a description  in  the 
several  cases  is  given;  if  so  it  be  that  it  is  his 
will  and  ))leasure  to  give  himself  a title  to  that 
appellation,  there  is  no  help  for  it;  but  to  him, 
personally  and  individually,  it  is  not,  on  any 
occasion,  applied. 

If  to  stop  the  coui'sc  of  justice  be  his  will 
and  pleasure,  so  it  must  be  : all  that  could  be 
done  is,  so  to  order  matters,  that  the  security 
thus  endeavoured  to  be  afforded,  cannot,  in 
any  case,  be  taken  away  without  its  being  seen 
by,  and  known  to,  the  people  that  it  has  been 
taken  away,  and  that,  by  taking  it  away,  he  is 
stopping  or  perverting  the  course  of  justice. 

Not  only  so,  but  matters  are  so  ordered  as 
that,  unless,  in  so  far  as  special  injunction  of 
secrecy  has  been  communicated,  whatsoever 
has  place  is,  by  the  general  means  of  notoriety, 
whatever  they  are  that  have  been  provided, 
made  notorious;  to  wit,  according  to  the  degree 
of  notoriety,  whatever  it  be,  which,  by  tliese 
same  means,  has  been  established. 

But,  ill  all  internal  concerns,  at  least,  not  to 
speak  of  international  ones,  secrecy  in  the  acts 
of  constituted  authorities,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  performed, 
affords  a presumption, — and  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  cases  to  a comparatively 
small  extent,  which  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
distinguished  and  declared,  amounts  to  a con- 
fession,— ef  guilt,  of  moral  and  political  guilt : 
a confession,  that  the  promotion  of  some  sinister 
interest,  and  not  the  universal  interest,  is  the 
object  of  what  is  done.  A confession  of  this 
sort,  neither  the  sovereign  himself,  nor  any  sub- 
ordinate of  his,  will  willingly  be  seen  to  make. 

A bit  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  that  an  ef- 
fectual one,  the  courser  must  have  in  his  mouth: 
the  object  is  to  render  it  so  soft  and  smooth 


that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  shall  be  impercep- 
tible. Accordingly, whatsoever  be  the  obstacle, 
on  no  occa.sion  is  it  to  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign that  it  is  opposed:  not  to  him,  either  by 
name  or  description,  but  to  the  person  con- 
cenied  in  the  vexatious  practice,  whatsoever  it 
may  be.  And  the  practice  being  not  only  vexa- 
tious, but,  with  reference  to  determinate  indi- 
viduals, plainly  injurious,  that  the  sovereign 
should,  iu  his  own  person,  be  an  actor  in  the 
injui7,  can  scarcely,  in  decency,  be  supposed 
by  anybody,  nor  will  it  be  expected  of  these 
arrangements  that  they  should  have  any  such 
supposition  for  their  ground.  Tlie  injurious 
act  being  brought  to  liglit,  whatever  disrepute 
atiaciies  upon  it  will  attach,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  fir.st  instance,  upon  the  instruments  which 
he  employs.  On  them  he  will  see  it  attaching; 
and  on  them,  on  the  supposition  of  its  not  com- 
ing home  to  himself,  he  will,  without  much 
concern  or  resentment,  as  towards  anybody, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  seen  by  him  to  come  home 
to  himself,  see  it  attach.  For  its  not  doing  so, 
he  will  naturally  be  led  to  trust  to  the  splen- 
dour that  environs  him,  and  to  the  delusion 
and  awe  which  it  inspires. 

To  a certain  degree,  what  he  thus  relies  upon 
will  take  place:  but,  in  the  meantime,  of  a fund 
of  discontent  in  the  breasts  of  individuals  not 
known  to  him,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to 
punishment,  symptoms  will  be  continually 
breaking  out.  By  the  obsc.irity  of  the  source, 
danger,  in  the  eyes  of  him  on  whom  it  impends, 
far  from  being  diminished,  is  magnified ; and 
thus  it  may  be  that,  upon  the  wlmle,  he  will 
find  his  situation  more  comfortable  by  ab.stain- 
ing  from  injury,  than  by  indulging  himself  in 
it.  Compared  with  a set  of  provisions,  bearing 
expressly  upon  the  per.son  of  the  sovereign,  op- 
position in  this  mode  will  be  analogous  to  that 
which,  in  machinery,  is  opposed  by  friction, 
compared  with  that  which  is  produced  by  an 
opposing  bar. 

Accustomed  to  contemplate  all  objects  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  the  draughtsman  has  had 
some  advantages  over  the  sovereign,  wlio,  in 
his  situation,  is  not  accustomed  to  the  labour 
of  regarding  them  in  any  other  than  a parti- 
cular point  of  view.  By  the  legislative  draughts- 
man, the  objects  that  belong  to  the  occasion 
will  be  seen,  all  of  them,  in  a general  point  of 
view. — The  vexations  which,  whether  in  the 
•shape  of  simple  vexation,  or  in  that  of  depre- 
dation, a man  in  the  situation  of  the  sovereign 
cannot  fail,  upon  occasion,  to  conceive  the 
desire  of  practising:  the  instniments  and  other 
favourites,  whom,  whether  on  their  personal 
accounts  respectively,  or  in  virtue  of  their  com- 
mon relation  to  him,  as  being  part  and  parcel 
of  his  property,  he  will  be  disposed  to  let  into 
a participation  of  these  his  privileges,  (in  some 
instances  beforehand,  and  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vious license,  in  all  instances  in  the  way  of  im- 
punity, in  the  event  of  any  endeavours  used  to 
call  them  to  account;)  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  resentment  which,  by  any  endeavour  or 
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so  much  as  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
person  injured  to  obtain  remedy  or  so  much  as 
relief,  can  scarce  fail  to  be  handled  in  a breast 
so  situated. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  himself,  no  such 
extensive  views  will  naturally  be  present. 
When  the  means  of  securing  notoriety  to  his 
proceedings  are  in’oposed  to  him,  if  so  it  be  that 
there  exists  no  particular  act  of  depredation 
or  vexation  in  any  shape  that  he  has  conceived 
the  desire  to  commit,  he  will  not  be  forward 
to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  such  in  fu- 
ture : be  will  not  be  forward  to  suspect  to 
himself  a disposition,  which,  even  in  his  own 
instance,  he  could  not  regard  as  altogether  free 
from  blame, 

If  so  it  be  that  no  individual  imstrument  or 
fovourite  to  whom,  in  respect  of  any  particular 
instance  of  depredation  or  oppression  he  would 
like  to  afford  license  or  impunity,  haj^pens  to 
be  in  the  luomeut  in  his  eve,  it  will  not  be 
agree.able  to  him  to  look  backw.ard  to  past  in- 
stances of  any  such  undue  favour,  or  forward 
to  future  contingent  ones.  If  so  it  be  that 
there  exists  no  particular  individual  against 
whom,  by  the  audacity  of  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  remedy  or  relief  his  resentment  has 
been  kindled,  he  will  not  find  much  satisfac- 
tion in  any  such  supposition  as  that  of  his 
being  angry  without  just  and  suflicient  cau.se. 
Not  that  in  his  situation  advisers  to  whose 
situation  reflections  of  a general  nature  are 
more  necessary,  are  likely  to  be  wanting — ad- 
visers by  whom  representation  will  be  made  of 
the  danger,  with  which  improvement  in  any 
shape,  and  particularly  in  the  shape  here  in 
question  cannot  but  be  pregnant : nor  there- 
fore does  there  seem  any  great  ground  for 
hope,  that  without  more  special  and  i>articu- 
larly  strong  impulse,  a concession  so  unexam- 
pled and  naturally  so  revolting  to  ruling  pride, 
will  be  sr.bmitted  to.  But  be  it  what  it  may, 
this  chance  i.s  the  only  one;  which  being  'the 
case,  no  argument  against  the  taking  it  can 
be  derived  from  the  smallne.ss  of  it. 

Such  as  above  being  tlie  securities  proposed 
as  pre.seiitmg  the  faire.st  promise  in  every  point 
of  view,  natural  consequences  if  conceded,  and 
probability  of  succo.ss  taken  together — only  in 
proportion  as  they  apply  a restrictive  check  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  sovereign’s  will, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  wliich  they 
operate  in  this  direction,  can  they  be  produc- 
tive of  any  of  those  salutary  eflects  for  the 
purpo.se  of  which  they  are  proposed.  But  the 
idea  of  any  ctfectnal  opposition  to  his  own  will, 
in  Avhatsoever  direction  operating,  is  an  idea  to 
which,  in  a mind  so  situated,  more  pain  is  at- 
tached than  can  be  outweighed  by  tlie  consi- 
deration of  any  particular  pleasure  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  deriving  from  the  contem- 
plation of  any  particular  good  etfects,of  which 
the  creature.s  subject  to  his  power  must  receive 
their  .share,  before  lie  receives  his:  their  share 
being  at  the  same  time,  if  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, much  greater  than  bis.  Ilis  situation  is 


as  to  this  matter  that  of  the  infant  with  his 
physic — some  years  must  have  passed  over  his 
head  before  any  such  remote  contingent  and 
imperfectly  conceived  event  as  the  cessation 
of  the  sulfering  he  is  enduring  from  the  disease, 
can  form  of  itself  an  adequate  inducement  to 
be  freely  and  voluntarily  instrumental  in  af- 
flicting himself  with  the  pain  so  certainly  and 
immediately  attached  to  the  nauseous  dose. 

The  chance  of  the  requisite  concession  i.s  not 
equally  small  in  all  imaginable  cases.  To  ob- 
tain security  against  vexation  in  all  its  shapes, 
and  at  all  times  against  all  persons,  but  more 
particularly  against  all  persons  who  have  it 
most  particularly  iu  their  power  to  produce  it, 
is  the  object  of  tliese  arrangements : more  i)av- 
ticularly  against  vexation  at  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  and  those  in  authority  under  him  ; 
vexation  for  the  gratification  of  their  re.sp(;c- 
tive  appetites  and  passions. 

The  classes  of  persons  at  whose  hands  it  is 
most  to  be  apprehended  are — 1.  The  sovereign 
himself.  2.  The  sovereign’s  favourites,  li. 
The  several  functionaries  under  him  considered 
as  being  on  every  such  occasion  employed  as 
his  and  tlicir  instruments  for  his  and  tlieir  per- 
sonal gratification:  so  these  same  functionaries 
considered  as  being  in  a condition  to  employ 
their  power  iu  the  production  of  vexation  and 
oppression,  for  their  own  gratification  and 
•supposed  advantage. 

To  vexation  of  this  latter  description,  so  far 
as  confined  to  this  hitter  purpo.se,  the  sove- 
reign will  not  naturally  have  any  considerable 
aversion:  what  may  be  the  sufferings  of  tlie 
people  taken  at  large  will  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  every  other,  be  to  a mind  so  situated  a 
matter  of  indifference  : against  any  sentiment 
of  sympathy  of  which  they  may  be  the  objects, 
will  be  to  be  set  that  portion  of  sympathy  which 
has  for  its  object  the  enjoyments  of  a select 
set  of  men,  who  being  iu  a more  especial  man- 
ner in  his  service,  belong  to  him  by  a nearer 
and  dearer  tie  than  the  member.s  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  removed  as  they  are  from  bi.s 
sigiit  and  his  cognizance.  If  there  bo  anything 
by  which  liis  sympathy  can  be  turned  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people,  it  must  be  a sjiecies  of 
fear : fear  of  tlie  unpopularity  that  by  po.ssi- 
bility  may  be  turned  against  his  own  sacred 
head,  by  the  consideration  of  the  connexion 
that  has  place,  between  himself  and  tliose 
creatures  of  his  will — tlie  oppre.ssors,  whoso 
power  of  continuing  the  oppression,  a word 
from  him  would  suffice  to  terminate. 

If  then,  according  to  his  calculation,  any 
dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  divulgation  of 
instances  of  oppre.ssioii,  will  on  every  occasion 
take  them  and  them  alone  for  its  object : if  it 
will  not  ri.se  higher ; if  it  will  not  ri.se  so  high 
as  to  reach  his  own  person,  or  those  of  his 
more  especial  favourites : in  such  case  no  very 
urgent  inducement  may  be  necessary  for  ob- 
taining his  consent.  In  Tripoli,  as  in  England, 
if  at  any  time  lie  can  make  the  people  quiet, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a set  of  instruments  in  wliich 
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no  special  favourite  is  numbered,  a compara- 
tively small  inducement  — a comparatively 
slight  degree  of  apprehension  may  suffice. 
Turning  out  this  set,  and  taking  in  a different 
one,  he  may,  through  their  instrumentality,  go 
on  in  the  same  track,  beginning  only  a new 
score.  Turning  out  a set  of  Tories,  he  may 
go  on  playing  the  same  game  with  a pack  of 
Whigs. 

Section  III. 

Inducements  hij  ‘uchich,  in  the  situation  of  Sove- 
rehpi  of  Tripoli,  a man  maybe  enyayed  to 
concur,  and  take  the  lead  in  the  proposed 
change. 

1.  Inducements  purely  self-regarding — in- 
ducements applying  to  him  in  his  personal  ca- 
pacity,— to  his  purely  self-regarding  interest. 

Person,  reputation,  property,  domestic  rela- 
tions, condition  in  life ; in  respect  of  one  or 
more  of  these  possessions,  if  in  any  way,  in  the 
situation  in  question,  as  in  any  other,  will  a 
man’s  welfare  or  condition  be  afl'ccted,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  an  advantageous  way,  or  in  a dis- 
advantageous way. 

1st,  As  to  person.  Under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  the  person  of  the  sovei’eign  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  insecurity.  To  individuals 
in  an  indefinite  number,  inducements  for  at- 
tacking his  life  are  continually  presented  by 
both  branches  of  human  appetite,  the  irascible 
and  the  coucupiscable.  Under  a form  of  go- 
vernment, such  as  the  arbitrary  one  still  in 
existence,  as  in  all  former  times,  oppression  in 
all  its  shapes  cannot  but  be  matter  of  continual 
practice.  Of  every  injury  thus  sustained,  the 
sovereign  presents  himself  to  the  view  of  the 
injured  party  as  the  author.  In  most  instances 
this  will  be  an  erroneous  view : but  in  a more 
or  less  considerable  number,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  have  more  or  less  of  truth  in  it.  So  imper- 
fectly defined  under  such  a form  of  Govern- 
ment are  the  boundaries  which  separate  right 
and  wrong;  in  particular,  those  by  which 
rightful  occupation  is  distinguished  from  de- 
predation in  whatsoever  way  committed, — whe- 
ther without  consent  and  by  force  as  in  the 
way  of  taxation,  or  with  con.sent,  aud  by  a 
sort  of  fraud,  as  by  taking  up  goods  in  the 
capacity  of  a purchaser,  but  without  ever  pay- 
ing for  them. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  provocation  offered  to 
the  irascible  appetite,  in  the  case  of  a bound- 
less multitude;  a multitude  to  which,  at  any 
rate,  there  are  no  bounds  but  those  by  which 
the  population  of  the  counti’y  is  circumscribed. 

Now,  as  to  the  provocation  offered  to  the 
concupiscable  appetite.  The  sovereign  not  hav- 
ing at  present  any  established  and  regularly 
disciplined  military  force  for  the  security  of 
his  person,  nothing  but  an  uncertain  number 
of  irregularly  armed  retainers  and  irregularly 
and  unequally  paid  domestics,  the  sovereignty 
presents  itself  at  all  times  to  the  eyes  of  a 
man  of  ardent  ambition  or  desperate  courage. 


in  the  character  of  a prize  which  awaits  the 
hand  of  every  man  who  has  the  spirit  to  put 
in  for  it.  In  the  situation  in  question,  were  it 
possible  for  a man  to  have  any  hold  on  the 
general  affections  of  his  subjects,  this  hold 
might  be  a sort  of  security  to  him,  a sort  of 
discouragement  to  every  man  of  adventurous 
disposition,  who  would  feel  disposed  to  put  in 
for  the  prize.  But  no  such  possibility  has 
place.  By  any  considerable  body  of  men  who 
would  embark  together  for  the  purpose  on  the 
principle  of  equality,  or  by  a handful  of  men, 
if  tolerably  well  trained  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  a single  adventurer,  induced  by 
regular  pay,  by  hope  of  plunder,  or  by  per- 
sonal attacliment,  the  miscellaneous  unarmed 
and  irregularly  and  unequally-paid  body  of 
his  present  defenders  might  at  any  time  be 
overpowered,  and  an  end— a violent  ejid  put 
to  the  sovereign’s  life. 

12.  Reputation.  In  this  particular,  the  ad- 
vantage which  invites  his  acceptance  is,  it  will 
be  seen,  altogether  matchless.  But  before  any 
thing  of  detail  under  this  head  is  brought  to 
view,  there  will  be  a convenience  in  carrying 
on  the  inquiry  through  the  other  heads  that 
have  been  mentioned.  Under  this  head,  suf- 
fice it  to  observe,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
with  a man  in  such  a situation,  anything  posi- 
tively good  in  the  way  of  reputation  can 
scarcely  in  the  general  case  find  a resting- 
place.  Whatever  there  may  be  to  which  this 
appellation  can  apply  will  be  rather  of  the 
negative  than  of  the  positive  cast; — such  a man 
has  ill  such  a situation  done  rather  less  mis- 
chief than  such  another  man.  Thus,  in  respect 
of  this  endowment,  a man  has  everything  to 
gain  by  the  change,  nothing  to  lose. 

3.  Property.  Under  the  present  form  of 
government,  if  in  the  hands  of  every  inferior 
possessor,  property  in  all  its  shapes  is  in  a state 
of  insecurity ; in  the  hands  of  the  superior  pos- 
sessor it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  a much 
better  state.  The  desires  of  the  man,  whoever 
he  be,  by  whom  the  situation  of  chief  lailer  is 
filled, — the  desires  of  this  man,  whoever  he  be, 
being  continually  out-running  the  means  of 
satisfying  them,  the  agents  employed  by  him 
in  the  collection  of  his  dues  are  continually 
upon  the  alert  for  occasions  aud  means  of  add- 
ing to  the  amount.  But,  in  such  a state  of 
things,  while  on  the  one  part  there  is  a con- 
stant eude.avour  to  grasp  at  more  than  has 
been  wont  to  be  received,  so,  on  the  orher 
part,  there  exists  a correspondent  endeavour 
to  withdraw  from  the  grasp  of  the  depredator 
as  much  as  possible, — not  only  the  more  and 
more,  continually  demanded,  over  and  above 
what  has  been  habitually  received,  but  likewise 
as  much  as  possible  of  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  received.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
the  midst,  or  by  means  of  this  conflict,  secu- 
rity is  banished  from  both  sides. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  less  than  he 
has  at  present,  he  may  have  to  any  amount, 
more  he  cannot  have  unless  liis  subjects  have 
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it  to  give  to  him  : and  his  subjects  are  at  all 
times  prevented  from  having  any  more  to  give 
to  him;  prevented  by  that  state  of  insecurity 
which  is  inseparable  from  their  condition.  He 
is  indigent,  because  they  are  indigent  under 
the  existing  form  of  government;  tlieir  indi- 
gence, it  will  be  seen,  is  perpetual  and  incur- 
able: therefore  so  is  his.  But  on  this  subject 
there  will  be  occasion  to  say  more  presently. 

4.  Domestic  relations  and  condition  in  life. — 
To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  uncertainties 
and  anxieties  which  besiege  the  monarch  in 
his  character  of  father.  The  prospect  of  a 
bloody  contest  between  his  sons  as  being  about 
to  have  place  whenever  his  own  life  is  at  an 
end.  In  every  Frank  monarchy  the  order  of 
succession  is  clearly  fixed  : no  snch  apprehen- 
sion as  that  of  a civil  war  from  any  such  cause 
has  place.  In  the  dominion  of  Tripoli  the 
order  of  succession  is  not  fixed,  and  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  family,  that  which  in  almost 
every  other  country  would  be  one  of  the  se- 
verest curses,  is  even  a blessing.  Of  his  three 
or  four  sons,  the  eldest  on  whom  men’s  eyes 
would  naturally  have  fixed  themselves  in  the 
first  place,  is  at  present  generally  regarded  as 
being  decidedly  xinapt  for  reigning,  by  the 
flagrant  atrocity  of  his  disposition.  This  gene- 
rally, and  at  present:  but  when  the  existing 
sovereign  has  quitted  the  stage,  who  can  say 
for  certain  what  turn  men’s  minds,  the  minds 
on  which  such  things  depend,  may  take.  What 
an  incitement  may  not  such  an  occasion  be,  for 
some  ambitious  desperado  to  come  forward 
and  collect  a party,  for  the  support  of  the  na- 
tural or  rightful  heir  to  the  monarchy,  whose 
sins  he  will  pronounce  expiated  by  the  dis- 
grace he  has  endured,  and  v/hose  disposition 
has  been  molified  and  cured  by  the  lessons 
which,  from  the  silent  hand  of  adversity  he 
has  received. 

II.  Extra  regarding  inducements. — Induce- 
ments applying  to  him  in  his  social  capacity,, 
viz.  in  so  far  as  his  prosperity  is  dependent 
on  that  of  the  people. 

The  same  division,  the  same  heads  of  inquiry 
that  served  in  the  case  of  his  personal  interest, 
will  serve  now  in  the  case  of  his  social  interest. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  survey  will  have 
little  need  to  touch  upon  any  of  the  above  four 
points,  other  than  that  of  property : of  property 
vrhich,  in  this  case,  receives  the  name  of  the 
matter  of  National  Wealtii.  In  so  far  as,  in 
respect  of  per.sonal  condition,  reputation,  or 
condition  in  life,  the  lot  of  individuals  at  large 
con.-idered  as  members  of  the  same  community, 
happens  to  be  an  object  of  interest  and  .soli- 
citude to  him,  it  is  well : but  in  this  case  it  is 
to  his  sympathetic  affections  and  not  to  his 
self -regarding  affections  that  the  interest  ap- 
plies. 

iiemains,  then,  as  the  sole  remaining  subject 
of  consideration  in  the  character  of  a source  of 
inducements  to  the  sovereign  to  give  the  con- 
sent in  question,  the  Article  of  National  AV ea|th. 

S'»  far  as  regards  hope  of  increase,  nothing 


can  be  more  intimate  than  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  interest  of  the  sovereign  and  that 
of  his  subjects  taken  in  the  aggregate ; no 
object  more  strictly  dependent  upon  another 
than  is  his  opulence  upon  their  opulence. 

In  the  existing  state  of  things,  under  the 
existing  form  of  government,  the  sovereign 
has  at  all  times  extracted  from  his  subjects  as 
much  as  was  capable  of  being  extracted  from 
them.  In  this  state  of  things,  all  ulterior  in- 
crease to  him  without  increase  to  them  being 
hopeless,  remains  as  the  only  source  of  hope 
in  regard  to  increase  to  him,  such  increase 
whatsoever  it  may  be,  as  may  be  derived  from 
a correspondent  increase  to  them. 

But  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  any 
very  considerable  increase  of  wealth  to  them 
is  impossible : all  such  increase  is  altogether 
dependent  on  a general  sense  of  security.  No 
considerable  increase  of  wealth  can  take  place 
but  by  means  of  a proportionate  increase  of 
capital.  But  no  considerable  increase  of  capital 
employed  in  giving  increase  to  the  generality 
of  giwving  wealth,  can  take  place  without  a 
proportionate  and  correspondent  increase  in 
the  sense  of  security.  Capital  is  money,  or 
money’s  worth,  laid  out  in  large  masses  in  the 
hope  of  reimbursement,  with  an  increase  at  the 
end  of  a length  of  time,  more  or  less  consider- 
able,— say  six,  eight,  or  ten  years:  or  even  with- 
out liope  of  reimbursement,  on  the  condition 
that  the  returns  each  year,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  a twentieth,  or  five-and-twentieth, 
or  thirtieth  of  the  capital  advanced  shall  be  per- 
petual  and  transferable.  Whatsoever  money  or 
I moiiey’sworthamanhasinstore,overand  above 
what  serves  him  for  the  current  consumption 
of  the  year,  if  he  cannot  obtain  security  for  any 
return  that  might  otherwise  be  expected  from 
the  employment  of  it,  he  will  either  hoard  it  up 
as  a stock  to  serve  him  in  case  of  casual  demand 
on  the  score  of  distress  by  lo.ss  or  otherwise  ; 
or  if  he  employ  it,  he  will  employ  it  in  some 
other  countiy— employ  it,  that  is  to  say,  either 
in  giving  increase  to  the  quantity  of  national 
wealth  in  some  other  country,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  in  an  indirect  way  ; namely, 
by  occupying  the  place  of  an  equal  quantity, 
which  may  be  drawn  off  from  that  destination, 
and  thus  giving  increase  to  the  quantity  of 
national  wealth  in  that  same  country  as  above. 

But  by  any  such  sense  of  insecurity,  not 
only  will  capital  be  prevented  from  being  so 
employed  as  to  increase  the  stock  of  national 
wealth  in  the  country  in  question,  but  it  will 
be  prevented  from  coming  into  existence : the 
adequate  motive,  the  inducement  for  giving 
existence  to  it  being  wanting.  By  the  siglit 
of  the  external  instruments  of  enjoyment  or  leli- 
city,in  all  their  several  shapes,every  human  be- 
ing is  in  a state  of  constant  temptation,  solicited 
by  these  as  he  is  to  make  acquisition  of  them, 
and  in  the  way  of  consumption  employ  them  ac- 
coi'ding  to  their  several  qualities  and  destina- 
tions. All  without  exception  are  perpetually 
operated  upon,and  stand  e.cposed  to  the  tempta- 
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tion.  For,  indeed,  not  one  in  a thousand  is 
in  a way  to  conceive  the  idea  of  employing 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities. 
Not  many  have  the  self-denial  to  sacrifice  in  any 
such  way  to  any  considerable  extent  the  pre- 
sent to  the  contingent  future  ; a future,  which 
even  in  a state  or  country  of  the  greatest 
security,  is  seldom  estimated  so  high  as  it  is 
worth,  and  which,  in  a country  such  as  this  in 
question,  is  worth  so  little  in  comparison  with 
what  it  is  worth  in  countries  where  subjects 
enjoy  a very  considerable  and  efficient  security 
against  all  irregular  and  unserviceable  exac- 
tions by  the  hand  of  government,  however  it 
may  be  as  to  regular  and  serviceable  ones. 

Thus  temptation  has  in  every  state  of  things 
two  branches : one  is  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  love  of  enjoyment  in  the  several  shapes 
in  wliich  it  is  afforded  by  the  several  instru- 
ments of  enjoyment  according  to  their  several 
natures ; the  other  is  that  which  is  constituted 
by  the  aversion  to  labour,  or  say,  by  the  love 
of  ease. 

This  impossibility  of  any  considerable  in- 
crease of  wealth  to  the  nation,  and  thence  to 
the  sovereign, without  a correspondent  increase 
in  the  article  of  security, — security  against 
misrule,  the  force  of  the  arbitrary  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  will  api)ear  the 
more  plainly  in  proportion  as  the  several 
sources  from  which  the  matter  of  wealth  is 
ca[)able  of  being  extracted,  are  the  more  par- 
ticularly brought  to  view. 

Capital  may  be  employed  in  giving  increase 
to  the  quantity  of  growing  wealth  in  either  of 
two  ways  or  situations:  namely,  1st,  In  the 
hands  of  individuals  acting  singly,  each  em- 
ploying his  capital  on  liis  own  single  account ; 
2nd,  In  the  hands  of  individuals  acting  in 
associations  more  or  less  extensive,  the  capital 
being  collected  from  a number  of  hands  more 
or  less  considerable,  and  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  concern,  employed  either  by 
the  same  hands  by  which  it  is  supplied,  or  by 
a lesser  number  of  hands  chosen  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  united  sufii-agcs  of  those  by  whom, 
and  for  whom,  it  is  employed. 

With  the  first  of  these  two  states  of  things, 
as  being  the  more  simple,  let  us  commence  the 
inquiry  ; the  other  will  be  understood  from  it 
of  course. 

The  first  most  extensive  and  most  obvious 
source  of  increase  to  wealth, — is  labour  em- 
ployed immediately  upon  land. 

In  this  case  insecurity  may  attach  upon  it 
in  two  ways,  either  or  both  of  them : namely, 
1st,  Upon  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
land  itself ; 2nd,  Upon  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  growing  produce.  The  most 
intensely  and  extensively  operative  cause  of 
insecurity  and  of  the  sense  of  insecurity,  is 
that  which  affects  the  title  to  the  land  j the 
title  to  the  perpetual  possession,  or  the  title  to 
the  assured  possession  of  it  for  a fixed  and 
ascertained  number  of  years,  as  the  case  maybe. 
Wheresoever  the  title  to  the  laud  may  be 


deficient,  either  in  respect  of  certainty,  or  in 
respect  of  permanence,  the  inducement  to  ex- 
pend any  capital  in  the  improvement  of  it,  will 
experience  proportionate  diminution. 

In  Tripoli,  the  title  to  the  land  itself  is 
everywhere  more  or  less  exposed  to  hazard  and 
loss  from  two  sources:  1.  From  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  sovereign ; 2.  From  attacks  in 
the  way  of  litigation  by  individual  counter 
claimants. 

In  the  case  of  lands  in  general,  for  the  sove- 
reign to  take  forcible  possession  of  them,  with- 
out other  ground  or  cause  assigned  than  the 
absoluteness  of  his  power  is,  it  is  believed,  not 
a very  ordinary  occun-ence.  Still,  however,  he 
that  can  do  anything  whatsoever  that  can  be 
done  by  power,  can  of  course  do  that  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

Improvements  having  land  for  their  imme- 
diate subject-matter,  will  apply  either  to  the 
surface  or  to  the  interior. 

Improvements  applying  to  the  surface,  will 
apply  either  to  the  soil  itself,  or  to  its  boun- 
daries, or  to  its  means  of  communication. 

Improvements  applying  to  the  soil  itself,  will 
consist  either  of  the  addition  of  manures,  or  of 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  water. 

Manures  are  either  texture-improving  ma- 
nures or  aliment-supplying,  say  in  one  word 
alimentaiy  manures. 

Improvements  having  I’espect  to  water,  ope- 
rate either  by  the  subtraction  of  it,  when  in 
too  great  quantity,  that  is  to  say  by  drainage, 
or  by  occasional  addition  to  it,  that  is  to  say 
by  irrigation. 

Whether  it  be  to  be  excluded  by  draining, 
or  occasionally  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  capital,  to  an  amount  more  or  less 
considerable,  must,  it  is  evident, be  expended  : 
capital,  the  returns  for  which  will  be  more  or 
less  distant  and  uncertain. 

Boundaries  are  cither,  1st,  For  mere  demar- 
cation, i.  e.  showing  where  property  ends ; or, 
2d,  For  exclusion  of  objects,  the  entrance  of 
which  would  produce  annoyance. 

These  arc,  1.  High  winds,  i.  e.  air  when  in  a 
cei’taiu  degree  of  agitation : 2.  Animals  wild 
or  tame : 3.  Human  beings,  at  whose  hands 
depredation,  destruction,  or  deterioration  are 
apprehended.  Boundaries,  having  any  such 
exclusion  for  their  object  are  styled  fences.* 

Some  animals  there  may  be,  for  the  suffi- 
cient exclusion  of  which,  in  some  situations 
and  circumstances,  no  very  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  capital  may  be  necessary.  But 
in  other  instances  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  even  where  this  is  the  only 
one,  may  be  very  great. 

* In  bringing  to  view  improvement  in  th.e  seve- 
ral shapes,  the  object  is  to  render  it  manifest,  that, 
saving  exceptions  to  a very  inconsiderable  amount, 
improvement  cannot  be  made  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  capital ; of  capital  mostly  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  require  several  years  of  successful  labour  for 
the.reimbursement  of  it,  with  adequate  profit  cor- 
respondent to  the  degree  of  retardation  aud  hazard. 
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As  to  human  beings,  of  fences  sufficient  for 
the  exclusion  of  depredators  and  deteriora- 
tors  in  this  shape,  the  expense  cannot,  in  any 
situation,  fail  of  being  very  considerable.  For 
the  effectual  exclusion  of  them,  if  absolutely 
determined  to  gain  entrance,  no  expense,  how 
vast  soever,  can,  it  is  evident,  be  sufficient. 
Ill  the  making  of  fences  in  this  view,  a sort  of 
calculation  sufficiently  obvious,  is  of  course 
made : on  the  one  side,  is  set  down  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  damage  apprehended  from 
such  intrusion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estimat- 
ed expense  of  such  fence  as  will  in  general  be 
sufficient : sufficient  to  overbalance  the  net 
profit  looked  for  by  an  intruder  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  burthen,  composed  of 
the  labour  and  physical  hazard  of  the  enter- 
prise, combined  with  the  eventual  evil  .appre- 
hended  in  the  case  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment. 

Now  as  to  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Say, 
in  the  English  phrase,  the  bowels  of  it:  meaning 
in  general  whatever  masses  of  matter  lie  within 
the  surface  down  to  wlrich  vegetation  extends. 

Extensive  portions  of  the  matter  of  the  earth 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  are  called 
mines.  Such  portions  as  are  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  earth  concreted  into  a stony  hard- 
ness, and  not  containing  metallic  substances 
in  any  proportion  worth  regarding,  are,  in 
English,  distinguished  by  a particular  name, 
quarries;  and  so  in  other  languages. 

When  separated  from  other  substances,  the 
several  different  subjects  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom as  it  is  called,  exhibit  differences  in  value 
upon  a scale  of  prodigious  length : witness  at 
the  one  end  of  it,  diamonds  ami  other  glitter- 
ing stones,  deriving  value  from  their  splendour 
combined  with  their  rarity : at  the  other  end, 
clay,  sand,  lime,  and  coal.  Not,  however,  from 
the  value  of  the  species  of  the  matter  when 
obtained  separately,  is  the  value  of  the  mine 
that  affords  it  to  be  estimated,  but  to  that  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  (juantity  and 
quality  of  the  labour  employed  in  effecting  the 
separation,  and  conveying  the  matter  in  its 
separate  state  to  the  several  places  where  it 
is  put  to  use.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  the  working  of  a diamond 
mine,  or  of  a gold  mine,  may,  instead  of  the 
most  lucrative  of  all  mining  concerns,  be  a 
losing  one,  and  such  in  many  instances  it  actu- 
ally has  been.  Witness,  for  example,  Bi'azil ; as 
may  be  seen  in  Mr  Mawe’s  interesting  travels 
in  that  interesting  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  net  only  coal  and  chalk, 
but  even  clay  and  sand,  may  be,  and  in  every 
well  cultivated  country  actually  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  extracted  with  considerable  pro- 
fit. Witness  the  clay  extracted  for  porcelain 
and  other  pottery. 

In  England  in  particular,  coal,  a substance, 
which  from  the  vegetable  has,  by  lapse  of  time, 
past  into  the  mineral  kingdom,  has,  for  centu- 
ries past,  constituted  the  foundation  of  vast 
opulence  to  numerous  families : opulence,  in 


masses  superior  to  any  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Tripoli,  of  whatsoever  materials  composed. 

As  to  stones  called  precious,  and  the  metals 
called  by  way  of  distinction  precious,  although 
they  are  capable  of  existing  in  such  quantities, 
and  under  such  circ.umstances  as  not  to  pay 
for  the  labour  of  extraction,  yet  they  are  also 
capable  of  existing,  and  accordingly  liave  been 
found  to  exist,  in  such  proportions  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  afford  a greater  rate 
of  profit  than  any  other  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  the  earth’s  interior.  Hence  it  is, 
that  by  men  in  general,  and  in  particular  by 
men  armed  with  power,  they  have  been  in  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar avidity.  Accordingly,  mines  in  which 
gold  has  been  found,  and  mines  in  which  silver 
lias  been  found,  have  in  many,  perliaps  most 
countries,  been  by  law  and  practice,  in  whoso 
soever  land,  and  by  whomsoever  discovered,  de- 
clared sacred  to  the  use  of  the  sovereign : too 
valuable  to  be  capable  of  passing  into  any  sub- 
ject hand. 

In  general,  before  the  peculiar  precious  sub- 
stance can  be  found  in  any  very  considerable 
quantity,  it  becomes  nece.s.'-ary  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  where  vegetation  ends.  Here  and  there, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been 
found : gold  in  particular  has,  in  large  quan- 
tities, been  obtained  by  extracting  and  sifting 
the  earth  found  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  rivers. 
As  to  silvei',  in  the  mixed  masses  in  which  it 
is  contained,  it  has  been  found  in  a great  va- 
riety of  proportions ; in  some  instances,  in  a 
proportion  so  large,  that  every  other  metal 
mixed  with  it  has,  in  the  course  of  the  extrac- 
tion, been  driven  away  and  sacrificed  to  it : in 
other  instances,  it  has  been,  as  it  were,  drown- 
ed in  the  less  precious  metal : and  the  less  pre- 
cious metal  has  been  sold  at  a price  no  higher 
than  what  would  have  been  asked  for  it,  had 
no  silver  been  combined  with  it.  In  particu- 
lar, this  in  many  instances  has  been  the  case 
with  lead  in  England. 

In  the  case  of  a mine  in  which  silver  is  thus 
found,  in  combination  with  a metal  inferior  in 
separate  value,  unfortunate  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  proprietor,  who  has  expended  a ca- 
pital in  the  extraction  of  it.  Sooner  or  later 
enters  the  agent  of  the  sovereign  and  says — 
this  mine  is  a sacred  one  : sacrilegious  the  sub- 
ject-hands that  have  employed  themselves  in 
the  working  of  it : there  must  be  no  more  such 
sacrilege. 

So  much  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its 
interior,  as  an  illustration  in  detail  of  the  ends 
to  wdiich  capital  might  be  employed,  were  the 
system  of  securities  established.  Of  under- 
takings for  private  or  public  benefit,  requiring 
the  permanent  employment  of  capital,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  held  as  a general  enumera- 
tion :• — 

1.  Manufactories  of  articles  suitable  to  the 
local  wants  and  means  of  supply. 

2.  Means  of  communication,  such  as  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  improvements  in  the  facilities 
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for  communication  afforded  by  rivers;  source 
of  profit,  money  in  the  shape  of  tolls. 

3.  Reservoirs  for  the  preservation  of  a supply 
of  water  in  extraordinary  dry  seasons ; for  exam- 
ple, by  wells  dug  in  apt  places,  and  water  raised 
from  them  by  horse-power  or  a steam-engine. 

4.  Embankment  of  rivers  in  their  course  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation,  or  for  giving  motion 
to  mills. 

5.  Erection  of  a prison  on  the  Panopticon  plan 
for  deriving  profit  from  the  abour  of  prisoners. 

6.  Digging  of  mines:  extraction  of  useful 
mineral  substances  of  various  kinds  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  when,  by  the  use  of  boring 
machines,  as  directed  by  geological  observa- 
tion, their  residence  has  been  discovered.  To 
conduct  it  with  advantage,  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort  commonly  requires  large  advances  in  the 
shape  of  capital. 

But  to  this  end  all  claim  to  the  absolute 
ownership  of  mines,  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  gi’ounds  belonging  to  individuals, 
must  be  solemnly  given  up.  By  such  surrender 
he  might  profit  to  an  indefinite  amount,  and 
could  not  lose  anything;  for  the  effect  of  such 
claim  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  an 
interdiction,  prohibiting  the  working  of  any 
such  mines.  It  would  remain  for  considera- 
tion whether  any  profit  could  be  derived  to 
the  sovereign  from  a tax  upon  the  produce  of 
such  mines. 

In  conclusion,  supposing  the  system  estab- 
lished, the  government,  and,  above  all,  the  sove- 
reign at  the  head  of  it,  would  be  illustrious  among 
all,  and  even  above  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 


and  the  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
By  the  supposition,  the  change  is  not  only  on 
his  part  altogether  voluntary,  but  it  is  his  own 
work.  By  the  supposition,  this  being  tlie 
truth,  there  ivill  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it 
known  that  it  is  so.  All  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  transacted  will  be  conveyed  to 
England,  and  blazoned  forth  in  the  English 
newspapers:  from  which  they  will  find  tlieir 
way  into  the  Anglo-American  United  States, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  liberal  French 
newspapers, if,  with  any  tolerable  hope  of  safety, 
they  can  be  published  there. 

Coupled  with  this  intelligence,  would  be  that 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences  of  modern  European  countries,  by 
the  translations  made  of  writers  of  that  class 
into  Arabic,  and  the  lectures  read  in  the  Tri- 
politan Univci-sities. 

These  circumstances,  taken  together,  would 
constitute  as  it  were,  a fump  for  capital : a 
pump  by  the  force  of  which,  capital  would  be 
drawn  into  Tripoli  from  all  countries  in  which 
it  overflows. 

By  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  see  the  coun- 
try in  which  such  moral  wonders  had  been  * 
wrought,  travellers  from  other  countries,  but 
from  England  in  greater  numbers  than  from 
all  other  countries  put  together,  would  be 
drawn  to  Tripoli ; and  as  none  of  them  would 
go  thither  without  money  in  their  pockets,  here 
may  be  seen  another  channel  through  which 
capital  would  flow  into  it : and  with  it  those 
comforts  which  are  habitually  enjoyed  in  other 
countries,  and  are  yet  unknown  in  Tripoli. 
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M^dfnl  and  huodi'dac:  the  ro??esdrm  of 
Avliidi  in  promiFcd  l)y  this  system,  and  at  an 
early  (E) 

2.  Increased  cliancc  of  lighting  upon  pur- 
suits and  ernplnyments  mo/t  suitahlo  io  llio 
poivcrs  and  inclinations  of  tlie  youthtnl  mind, 
in  every  in  dividual  ca^e,  (fn) 

3.  GonPiTtl  strcimth  of  nnnd  denvuVde  iroin 
that  multUuile  and  extent  of  the  liraiudies  ni‘ 
krioivtefln'c  iiudnilci]  in  thi.^'  ermr.^e  ot  iustriic- 


L Miirie.  ].  H. 

2.  Painting*  i.  iv. 
lb  Si- nipt VI re.  i.  iv. 

[.  Ihiigraviiig*  u IV 


Atjvfrse  Prk.tudici:s  ohviateil 

1*  Novelty  of  the  plan.  (23.) 

2*  Ah.stTiiiSDimr;R  of  the  Rnhjert^^*  (2-1 


f Mkciiaxics  and 


ClEXKRALG»xcrA:mNGOBSf:RVATrox 


TII,  Afvufatigx 


1.  Phynob^gy,  (72.) 

2.  Aiiatmny,  (73.) 
lb  Patlii>bigy,  (71-) 

L Nn?idi^gy*  (77i.) 

■b  UiadelicH.  (7d,) 

»b  ilateria  MedLiM.  (77,) 

7-  Prophy];u'tir‘E  (73.) 
lb  'I’herai^eiities  (73.)  :it  largo. 

3.  Surgery,  i.  r.  Merhaiurarriicra- 

lioutie^.  (lU),) 

10,  Zohygiaiities,  i.  i'.  Physiidogy, 
tS:e.  api>lied  to  tho  inferior 
aiiinialrt*  (31.) 

c lnietiiun  Ap- 


CuiiMlSTIl'V 


i.  l immOTV.  t,  ii.  iv. 

4 

'2.  l''irthicaLu>ii,  i.  iv. 

3.  Nuviguiinn.  i.  iv. 

■1.  Art  i-f  W.TV.  I.  III.  IV 


GUOIIADS  OF  rRTORTTY; 

Or  ylrciuiifttimci'S,  mt  vvhk’li,  ;is  lu'hveon 
orif  Hiilijci’l  of  intcllvchifil  i list  rmd  ion 
niul  allot iicf.  tho  niM>i-;rt  of  rniniuTY 
ill  wjilcli  tliev  ari!  most  julviLiilsgcousIv 
taught,  (.lc[){*iul.s- 


r.  - ( 1.  Miiioi*:ilogy.  (.’id.))  cxhil'itiiil  in  tbi; 
Ip  ‘J.  n„t;iiiv.  (37.)  • iiiiHl  Inmilinr 

5“  / 3.  Znid'igV.  (3)1.)  \ iti.iiiis  of  view. 

■L  Geography  (3P.)  (llio  familiar 
o.  Goomciry  (■m.)  (the  deliiiiLimiH  explained 
hy  diagrams  ur  inoiieln.) 

(n  Historical  Chmiudugy.  {dL) 

7,  Biographical  Chronulogy.  ( l2*) 
tJ.  Appropriate  Drawing,  (43-^ 


IV.  Ih:LLr,s  Letthr^. 

].  Literary  Campu?!i  lion  at  large,  (ni.) 
2i  Piietical  Composition,  iii. 

.'i,  lihetorical  Coi^ijiuj^ition.  rTU 

I.  <'ritn'V!'uv  ni. 


1.  Gu  the  part  of  the  mind,  the  relative 

dcirreo  of  priFr  \uo)M:sa,  avith  relation  to  tho 
siibjrct  ami  mnde  of  in  ^pio.-rioii- 

2.  The  fioturaf  jt/oi2unit}h\'i^  {2(k)  of  lIic 

3.  Ttio  <irtifeud  |)lL‘:isuritne?s  (27.)  given  to 
tbc  subject,  or  inudo  ni'  iii.'itriictinii. 


Hidered  in  it^J  niiidicrition  to  tbc:  hiisiiie.«srho>en 
by  each  whatever  that  biitiiiiESB  may  be, 

,'j.  (Fvjng  to  tlic  ynulbfiil  iiiiiid  habits  nt 
order  a]»[)Iienb]e  to  the  mo-St,  fimiiliar.  :i,s  well 
as  to  the  higlie.st  puriKiECs : good  onler,  Uie 
great  soriree  of  iiiienial  traiiiiiiil]it y,  and  in- 
.stniiiierit  of  good  niaiiageiiiont.  /S>'  St>i'ie 

(K.) 

fi.  rossnssloii  of  EOiuTCS  of  romfort  in  va- 
rious shapes,  and  seeiirity  against  discomfort 
in  various  shapes.  See,  in  jutr(tad>.u\,  >SV'0/''s 


PIilIiLi*'^’ i\ic  :ltL  i? 
til  iiiixlunn  aniinul.-.  (;I2.) 
GcG^i:i]diy  cmuiiiued* 

Gemnvu  v cnutiiuied* 

p 

Hlriajrv  coniiimod. 

Biography  cnutimifid. 

Appropriiiie  Drawing  coutiiiucd, 

. Grauuiuxtical  Exerettsos  continuml 


Moray  Akt>  inul  SciENCiy. 
IKviuity.  H,  ni. 

2.  I'rivatc  EthiOH  or  MoraD  (contro- 
verted pointH*)  n.  HI,  (lild.) 
Ih  Law  (National,)  lu. 

1.  luterimtioual  Law,  in.  iv.  ^ 

.L  Art  and  Science  of  LrgiHlatiOu  in 
general,  m.  iv. 

Piilitieal  Lcimainy.  m*  fv. 


1.  ?i[r.cnASirs  uf  htro^ 


L MGidianict;  in  the  liinUeil  td 

the  Avnrd.  (*LL) 

2.  Hydrn.^tiLUOfN  (4.^.) 

3.  Ilydnuilic-^,  (l^L) 

-1.  iMerhaiiiciil  Pneumatics,  (47*) 

F\.  Acuimiicf!.  (llh) 

(L  Optics.  (ID.) 


Oib^F.uvATioss  as  to  relative  rRi:PAm:ns'F- 


Stage  V 


I,  Ci}y.inn.^anc€S  on  which  such  ruE- 
T‘AUEDXE5s  depends* 

1 , Corporeal  ideas  fuid  the  Tniml  earlier  pre- 
parncl  for  their  rocoptioii  than  JiicornnrLUil  onen. 
(23.) 

2.  Cuncrcle,  than  abstract  one*'?.  (2D.) 

Ik  Ideas  find  the  inimi  tlie  earlier  prepares! 
for  their  reeeplion,  1.  the  less  they  have  in 
them  of  an  iiicorpovi'id  nature^  2,  the  less  rx- 
;L  4*  uml  a,  eompltw 

or  comp! lent cd  (30*)  they  arc  ; and  tlie  less 
thev  iiielndc  of  what  belong:^  to  the  relatiun 
hetwcon  and  (‘d*) 


Vit.  AuL-DTUECTiNii  Art  and  Science. 
23,  Logic  (hy  some  called  jlfiTaj)/*  wiV.^^) 


ID  CT^:^^ISTuv  (-?0,)  at  larp^ 

liidinLT  Clicmical  Pnciimatics. 


N,  B- — In  regard  to  several  oi  tlio  f>Tanclle^ 
in  this  list,  the  iu-oiiositimi  by  wliivli  thf:  omis- 
h?oil  is  prclscrLIiil,  aB  lihowise  tln>  rV^vum./  on 
wliicli  it  is  pri‘.si;ribi*i),  inuy,  in  some  way  or 
other,  he  finiiid  .'^iiseoptible  ol  iiKidificatioii. 
Ibit  whatever  uuiv,  in  this  or  that  iiistanee,  be 
tlimight  of  llic  jUrnKi  >i}\  the  Kohemc  of  the 
nutline  may,  H is  hoped,  be  found  to  have  its 

D*  H i.s  siippo.sed  that  h‘W,  if  any,  existing 
1,r:iiie!ies  of  Art  or  Svienre  can  l>e  foiiud. 
whieh  are  iioL  included  in  one  i>r  other  o|  the 
Heiiomiiiatioii.s  iiisened  iu  tlii.i  Tahle.  Tumi 
far  as  tliis  is  the  .'a-e,  it  may.  ui  some  luea- 
...rv,.  th,.  inirm---'  of  an  iie;/i7.-po</o -n 


7.  riliiicral  Clii'mistry. 

11*  Vogoiablc  Chemistry 
3,  Animal  CliemiBtry. 
10,  .Mctcnrology.  (5-1.) 


lir.  Sulijccls  hfloiiglng  tn  Clic 
inistrv  and  jMcidmnics  jidiitiv. 


}rrifiiKs'f(nn'e.\\  ff}}  h 

:ss  ih}£s  not  iliOH  iid 


Magnn'ii^m 

Idia  triidiv. 

■■ 

I hilVMlliRUL 

I iali.-titY. 


iT  WIjR 


lamtimnd 


it  T 

•1 

iL 

N 

— 

> 

Showing,  at  one  view,  the  PRINCIPLES  constitutive  of  the  New-Iiistruction  System,  considered  as  applicable  to  t 

Learning  included)  tliroiigli  the  medium  of  the  several  sorts  of  EXERCISES,  by  the  performance  of  v 

The  per/ectlo?i  of  the  Sfjstem  coimstinp^  in  preat  meamre^  in-  the  co-opt  ration  and  mutual  subserticncif  of  the  sieural  Principles^  anj! 

here  pi'ojmsed  ea^  tension^  could  scaredp  (it  zcas  thought)  he  formed^  icithout  the  ben  fit  of  a,  siniu 

the  figures  mhjoined  to  each  Pri^idglc^  reference  is  made  to  the  Volumes  and  Pages  of  Pr  BelVs  Elements  of  Tuition,  Loudon,  1014,  in  lohkh  that  Prim 
tinguished  hg  brackets.  The  references  to  Vol.  II.  arc  put  first,  that  being  the  Volume  in-  which  the  explanations  are  given.  The  articles  for  which  no  a 


x\Lb  Miii  i:5cience~ijeavumg  (Languaf 

ruction  is  obtained  or  obtainable. 

cu  I tile  nee  and  sufiicivticg-)  espcciitllg  with  a cieiv  to  th 
ere  exhibited. 


iW  ; some  oj  tne  prine'^iml  passages  o 

arc  distinguished  bi/  not  hdmj  in  Itali 


PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

through  tho  niediuiu  of  those  s 


INTELLECTUAL  EXERCISES 


in  the  apjilication  of  ivhich  to  the  purpose 
of  Instruction,  School  Mana^jement  con- 


applicable  to  Intellectual  Instruction, 


I. — To  all  branches  without  distinction 


1.  Maihctic  (a)  Exercises. 

1.  Applying  attention  to  portions  of  discourse, 
oral!}'  or  scrij>titiously  (1.)  delivered,  in  such  sort 
as  to  conceive,  remember,  and  occasionally  recol- 
lect, and  repeat  them,  in  tenninis. 

2.  Or  ?«■  ^iw>7?ort.  (2.) 

ij.  Applying  attention  to  sensible  (d.)  objects, 
to  the  end  that,  by  means  of  correspondent  and 
concomitant  portions  of  discourse,  their  respective 
^yropertifs  may  .so  far  be  conceived,  romoiiibered, 
and  occii.^^ionaliy  recollected  and  repeated  : viz. 
either  in  fjie  terms,  or  according  to  the  purport,  of 
sucli  di.sconrse. 

4.  Performance  of  organic  (4.)  exercises,  in  so 
far  as  performed  for  the  simple  purpose  of  attain- 
ing prujlciencg  in  the  performance  of  tliose  same 
operations,  and  not  as  per  No.  9. 


IV.  principles,  iiiwing,  for  their  spe-  1 ^ 

cial  object,  the  sccnr’mg  j^crfcctiou  : viz.  the 
in  the  perforinatice  of  everg  Exercise,  and  | the 
that  in  the  instance  of  with- 

out exception. 

17.  I.  Unicenal  /irojfcJiinciy  p7'f»mistjn/  priu 

ciple.  n.  4fb  283.  388.  372 

386.  387 

18.  II 

27  resinn  ing,  pr 

19.  III.  C' 
ijerforiiicince  < 

(UlCt!  i 

271 
3<dJ 

3o4.  355 

20.  IV.  6rr< 
duaUi/  progre 


111.  Principles,  having, 
for  their  si-icciul 
the  securing  the  forthvom- 
ingness  of  Eddence : viz. 
in  the  most  correct,  com- 
plete, durable  and  easily 
acccssil.ilc  sliape  : and 

thereby  the  most  constant 
and  universal  noiorictg  of 
all  past  matters  of  fact, 
the  knowledge  of  wliicb 

O 

can  be  necessary,  or  con- 
ducive, to  the  propriety 
of  all  subsequent  proceed- 
ings ; wliether  for  secur- 
ing the  due  performance 
of  Exerdses,  as  per  Col. 
I.  or  for  the  exclusion  of 
disorder,  as  ner  Gol.  ii. 


II.  L'l'incipies,  Having,  lor 
their  sxiecial  object,  the  preser- 
vation of  Pisciplinc  : i.  e.  the 
ell  ectual  and  universal  perform- 
ance of  the  several  prescribed 
Exerdses,  and  the  exclusion  of 
disorder  : i.  e.  of  all  jn-actices 
obstructive  of  sucli  ]iorformaiice, 
or  ]>r(jcliicLivG  of  mischuf  \w -xiij 
other  shape  ; and,  to  that  end, 
the  correct  and  complete  ob- 
servance of  all  arrangements 
and  regulations,  establislied  for 
either  of  those  purposes. 


inci 


and  fiinctioyis  of  the  Per- 
son.s,  by  whom  the  per- 
formance of  the  several 
Exerdses  is  to  be  dii*ected. 


3S).  1,  (g<imhn\thj  dis- 
tinct iefoiiniioit 

priiu’iple.  u.  132.  2ll!L 
4i),  11.  tctiflinhic.  {vctlon 
exacting,  or  Sglfable-dis- 
tiiiguishhig  intonatioii  tm~ 
ptoifim/,  principle,  ii.  287. 
362.  370,  412. 1.  27. 

41.  III.  2?i‘i*(fpiVtdtft(>ry- 
.‘spc// i II g d b’lM  ( rd  ( II;/, ur  // n- 
i‘(i  i ( crated  ng  cn  tct~ 

i«<;,  principle,  ii.  28U.  303. 
304.  3IK).  37IL  -U2. 

■12,  IV.  l^'dionslg  rrtru- 
adirc  repetition,  or  Ji>dhu- 
i ictt t r I- cull cctiuii -assi.-f  t n g 
2n‘<diib}tiiiij,  priu- 


tne  accpiisituui  ot  the  ]iroposed 
body  of  instruction,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Pupils, 
made  to  acquire  it,  liy  the  same 
Teachers,  at  the  same  time. 


1.  iScholar  - Teacher  cm 
iimieiit  maximizina  prin 


on-concejition,  or  Pon-inieilectwn, 
incipie,  ii.  255.  256.  259.  365. 
[instaiitlg  and  nnltcrsalli/  perfect 
ixactuig,  or  No-m2}cr/ect  jyerf or m- 
toleratiiig,  prineiple.  ii.  134.  252.  253.  26.3. 
27G.  279.  284.  292.  293.  294.  297.  298. 
313.  324,  325,  339.  340.  342.  352.  353. 
357.  387.  439.  441.  443. 

adual  progression  seen  ring,  or  Gra- 
'.ssixaEMreises  employing,  principle, 
18,  4’J/.  439.  442, 

. V.  Ercqiicnt  ami  adequate  recapitulation 
exacting  principle.  Sec  19.  m, 

22. 1’l.  Place-capturing  probative  exercise  em- 
ployment jwu.ri-misi/a;  principle.  See  10.  iv. 

23.  VII.  Fixt  verbal  standard  employment, 
and  Verbal  conformity  exaction, 
principle.  Lancasters  ImjyroTemcnts,  p.  84. 
Bell,  II.  410.  441.  443. 

24.  VI H.  Organic  lutellectiun-Test  employ- 
Hieiit  moximiziiKf  principle,  ii.  273.  275.  289. 
290.  I.  25.  2i>.  37. 

25.  Note-taking  Iiitcllectiou-Test  employ- 
ment maxlmidng  principle. 

26.  IX.  t^elf  st^j'rici?e.ra(2io?i  iJH(.riii!.ki/i^prin- 
ciple.ii.  87.  327.  328. 1- 28. 

27.  X.  Task-descriptite  cniincnditoi  ami  pro- 
itudgatlod  ixactlng  principle,  ii.  287.  290.  354, 
363“.  373.  442. 

28.  XI.  Constant  all- comprehensive  and  illus- 
trative Tabular  ExliibitioiuJW.i‘ivHi'i/y  principle. 

2.9.  XII.  ■grcccntlng,  or  ExUrlo) 

obfict  exciudhu},  principle. 

*30.  XHi.  Vonstmtlg  and  umversaUg  appo- 
dU:  P'chvlarxlassHcatiOU  smmng  pr'>napk;-  " 

L’>.  I'Lt  ]-~>7  -919.  212.  215.  1216.]  21/ 


II.  Probative  (b)  Exercises. 

§ I.  Universally  aj/plicable  to  all  branches 
of  Intellectual  learnimr. 


oi.  i.  (yimpfipcaiion  ‘maximiz- 
ing, or  Short  lesson  enipluging, 
principle,  n.  194.  195.  202.  20'3. 
■207.]  208.  210.  [223.]  224.  263, 
265.  272.  275.  2.91.  302.  331.  351. 
355.  356.  362.  363.  369.  371.  385. 
410.  427.  4-11.  442.  439. 

32.  II.  If nirersfil-siuuiltancous- 
actiun  jirontisnig  and  t'lfccting  prin- 
ciple. II.  215.  285.  287. 

33.  iti.  Constaiitlg  - iiiiintcr- 
rupted-action  qjroniising  and  tg/'ect- 
ing  principle,  ii,  252.  263.  283. 
364.  439. 

34.  IV.  IKord  Ilf  conunand  em- 
pluging,  or  AudUilc-direction  ub- 
breckU'uig  principle.  (/iti?)t’a.-2t’r 
110.  See  No.  23.)  II.  250  to  254. 
280.  281.  310.  360.  363.  i.  30. 

35.  V.  Uuirersall If  visible  signal. 
or  pattern  t’»/^'/oyiii</,  or  U nicer- 
salljf  and  slmidtiuwonshi  Tislbh 
direction  etnplotfing,  principle,  ii 
254.  270.  275.  279.“  440.  -1-13. 

36.  VI.  am 

COJJfwm/’tititm  i’xel itding  principle,  ir 
252,  282.  288.  354.  373.  439.  442. 

37.  VII.  Homeiiibrauce  assUtiin 
51etre  - employment  maximiziiij 
principle. 

38.  V 1 1 1.  Emploimen  t carg  I »</,  o: 
Tusk-alferm.ilhig  principle,  ii.  252 
283.  289.  290.  264. 


7.  I.  Punishment  ‘iiiinhnizh/g, 
and  Coi'pond  Punishment  excluding 
principle,  ii.  78.  84.  124.  127. 
195.  196.  208.  232.  233.  236.  262. 
343.  346.  389.  410.  439.  i.  39.  43. 
89.  90.  123. 

8.  II.  Pc  ward  economizing  prin- 
ciple. II.  262.  346.  347.  348.“  34.9. 

9.  III.  Constant  and  nnirersal 
Iti.yyeciion  p7‘omisiitg  and  secui'ing 
lirinciple.  ii.  237.  i.  38. 

To  this  belongs  the  d^anopti- 
coji  xlrchitecture  em/doging  g^rin- 
ciplc. 

10.  IV,  J^lace-ext/dHring,  or  Ex- 

tempore degradation  and  /iromo- 
tiou,  principle,  ii.  124.  13?4.  137. 

194.  [207-]  216,  235.  250.  251. 

254.  259.  280.  283.  286.  287.  289. 
301.  314.  315.  32.9.  337.  343.  357. 
358.  359.  360.  369.  410.  439.  442. 

11.  V.  Apjyml  (from  Scholar- 
master)  jxroriding  principle. 

12.  VI.  .JutenUe  l^enal  Jnrg, 

or  Jiirgmen  eniploging 

in-iiiciplc.  II.  209,  214.  228.  229. 

234.  [236.]  261. 346.  368  402.  426. 


5.  I.  recitatitc  (5.,  C-)  Exercises,  per- 

formed in  teruiinis. 

6.  II.  Ditto,  in  2airr)ort, 

7.  111.  Resgjonsltc  (7.,  8.)  Exercises  performed 
in  tenninis. 

8.  IV.  Ditto,  m pur27ort, 

9.  V.  Performance  of  organic  operations,  in 
so  far  as  employed  as  tests  of  intellection  (9.)  and 
2yrofwiencg,  in  regard  to  corro.sponding  Mathetic 
Exerci.scs, 

1 0.  vr.  Note-taking ; i.  c.  the  extenpore  taking 
of  Notes,  or  Mcinorandums,  of  the  -qmriyurt  of  f)i- 
dactlc  discourses,  wliile  orullg  delivered  ; accom- 
panied or  not  by  exhibitions,  as  above,  No.  3. 

§ II,  Excliusively  apipilicable  to  Language 
learning. 

11.  I.  Parsing,  Ca)i.ouv27haniic,ov  Grammaticu- 
sgnto-ctlc  Jielaii.on  and  Ltulc  indicatlre  Exercise. 

12.  II.  Single  Transkithm  Exeridse. 

13.  III.  Jjouble  or  reclpyrocatbuj  Translation 
E:iercise. 

14.  IV.  Pnrchj  sgntactic  eompo.sition  E.xercise, 
or  ( lark's  Exercise. 

15.  V.  Purdy  .syntactic  prosodial  composition 
Exercise,  or  Metre-restoring  Exerci.se. 

16.  I'l.  Prosodial  non-sign ijicant  or  Pnrclg  me- 
trical (original)  composition  Exerci.se. 

17.  VII.  laurel V metrical  Trunslailon  Excrci;ic. 


37.  40.  41.  40.  115  to  126._ 

2.  Contiguonslg  gxrofeieni 
Teacher  gwef erring  principle. 
11.  271. 

3.  Pcholar-tiitor  empiloy- 
ment  ^naxmizwg,  or  Lesson- 
getting  Assistant  entploging, 
principle,  ii.  90.  93.  110. 

212,  220.  237.  249.  283.  299. 
329.  343.  344.  366.  368.  369. 
399.  401. 

4.  Scholar-Mon  itor  employ- 
ment ynaxhnlzing,  or  Scholar 
Order  -]7reserver  emplot/mcnt 
inaximizinq,  principle,  ii.  90. 

213.  403.  439. 

5.  tim 


] 3.  I.  Aggregate  Progress 
Pegistratlon,  or  Pegister  em- 
ploifma,  principle,  ii.  214. 
228‘.  229.  251.  [257.]  [258.] 
263.  273.  293.  3-10.  360.  363. 
368.  373.  419.  420.  422.  427. 

432.  1. 78.  nr. 

14.  II.  I ml  h' id  ual  tim\  com- 
■jxirative  2>voJickiLcg  reglstra- 
ilon,  or  Place-compietition-rti- 
siilt  Pegistratlon  ejnj/luging, 
principle,  ii.  230.  231.  259. 


IJ.  To  Geometry  and 


For  several  proposed 
principles  of  insmictiou 
not  referable  to  this  sys- 
tem, see  the  tract,  priiued 
as  Anueudix,  No.  VIII. 


economiz- 
ing, or  iVi/  jicr  se  ipiod  pe/' 
siws,  principle,  ii.  263. 

6,  Pcgnlar  Visitation,  or 
Co  Hsfa  H t Sii 2 >erl  ntend  rneg 

proi'idinq,  principle,  ii.  191. 
213.  227.  323.  4l!L  420.  422. 
427.431.432.  j.  126. 


Being  a 


Rein'int  of  D’ALE!iiBERr’.s  b 


TABLE  III. 

.VEDICAL  TABLE,  as  inserted  in  lii;?  Mrlautfrs,  tom.  i.  ]i.  230  or  *Z50. 

Appomlix.  No.  iV.  tVom  p.  73  to  82. 


Amsterdam,  1707.  For  an  t^xaininatiou  of  this  Talde.  sec  ChreRinmathia, 
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f roEME 

1 El'KiUF.. 

M.VDIUGAL. 
EPIGRAM  ME. 
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COJIEDIE. 
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TABLE  IV. 


ABBOa  POBPHTEIANA,  m, 


a JJiagram,  contrived  for  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  principal  Divisions  of  the  Aggregato  Mass  of  real  Entities,  as  designated  by  tlie  word  Suhstaniia,  employed  by  the  Latin 
gicians,  in  imitation  of  their  Grecian  masters,  as  the  name  of  a correspondent  Genus^  styled  the  Genus  Gencralissiinum : *such  Divisions  being  designated  by  theii  stveial  sing^ 
worded,  trivial,  or  current  names ; preceded  by  tbeir  several  mani/-wordcd  names,  herein  termed  Enci/dopardical  names,  by  which  are  expressed  the  mutual  relations  borne  by  one 
to  another  of  the  several  assortments  of  objects  so  denominated such  assoi-tmonts  being  the  results  of  the  several  corresponding  divisional  operations,  to  which  tho  matter  of  the 
whole  Aggregate  Mass  has  been  .subjected.  ' N.  IV.  1 . This  Diagram  exhibits  the  earliest  example  known  of  a system  of  Logical  Divisions,  executed  m the  exhaudircly-bipircate^ 
mode,  with  the  test  of  oxhaustiveiiess  applied  to  each  joint  or  ramification ; such  test  being  in  each  instance  cxpre.ssed  in  and  by  the  .lonomination  given  to  the  mv/of/rre  one  ot 

estion,  an  explanation  is  given  by  PoupHvmus,  one  of  AniSToTLE  s Commentators,  m his  i.  o.  Intro- 

'J’o  tlic  Lettor-pre.ss  is  there  attacheil  a sort  of 

]Sf_  g.  As  to  the  word  Genus,  considered  as  one  single  object,  the  object  designated 

ities.  Concornins  this  Diagram,  see  Cbrestomathia, 


tho  two  hranclies  or  minor  ancirepates. — N.  B.  2.  Of  tlio  system  in  (pn 

duction  to  the  Organon  of  Auistotle,  as  it  sTiinJls'iiiTlio  edition  of  those  sanm  works,  printed  at  Frankfort,  anno  l-oOT. 


Diagram  (p.  9)  ; but,  dp.rkness  rather  than  light  being  the  cfi’ect  of  It,  it  is  not  bore  ins 
by  it  is  Si,  fictitious  Exitity  : although  the  individuals,  to  the  designation  of  each  of  wliicli  it  is  applicable,  aic  so  many  leal  D 

Appendix,  No.  iV.  pp.  110—112. 


No.  I. 

The  Aubok  PonrnTRiANA  in  its  orginal  form ; being  the  forms  in  which 
it  was  transcribed  from  the  copy  exhibited  in  tlie  courso  of  a College 
Lecture,  delivered,  Anno  1761,  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


SUBSTANTIA 


COKPOREA 


INCORPOREA 


SPIRITUS 


CORPUS 


ANIMATUM 


INANIMATUM 


SENSITIVUM 


INSENSITIVUM 


PLANTA 


ANIMAL 


rationale 


BRUTUM 


NOTES. 

Evplanatoiy  of  tho  Differences  hy  which  this  amended  Form,  Do. 
II.,  is  distinguished  from  the  original  Form,  No.  /.,  together  with 
the  Reasons  of  those  Differenees. 


No.  IT. 

Tlic  Arbor  roiipu  vriana  t/i  fi’  Jovitii  luoic  CNplii  it,  iiiicl  .'^up 

portcil  to  be,  ill  other  rcspectfi,  now  somewhat  improve cL 


T . S U U S T xV  iN  T i iV 


[P?an ta—  Vitak—  Vhdnn—Anhnaiii j».]  1 . Taking  for  the 

the  aegrogate  here  in  both  forms,  designated  by  the  word  Planta  { fiti 
the  name  of  the  logical  (jenvf?  in  wliich  all  -indiritfRrtJ  plants 
eluded)  to  the  application  made  of  the  word  rccf/m,  ns  designative 
the  snpa'ioi^  qoius  or  wnjor  aggrdgaU,  in  which  this 
minor  atinrcmte  is  included— to  the  application  made  of  tins  word  m 
the  character  of  a substantive,  together  with  the  corresponding  woid 
titede,  in  the  character  of  an  adjective,  as  m ^o.  IT.,  there  no 

objection  : not  so  in  regard  to  the  word  anxmaium  employed  in  tlic 

original  Diagram,  No.  I. 

2.  Compared  with  riiale,  rlnfiR  presented  itsylf  as  having,  m this 

as  in  the  other  instance.?,  tlie  advantage  ot  \ar)ing  tie  sign,  v leie 
object  to  be  de.sigiiated  is  dilierent : it  moreover  rather  better 

adapted  than  xitale,  to  the  purpose  of  ofTiciating  in  the  eluiiactu  ot  a 

suhstmit’ixc„ 

3.  In  the  original  Tabic,  the  use  which,  in  this  one  alone  of  the  four 
ramifications,  is  made  of  one  and  the  same  w'oid,  foi  t ic 

two  different  objects,  viz,  the  objects  designated  jy  ^ le  vo  <.  c . 
parts  of  speech,  a noiin  adjectlrc  and  a 

anomaly,  which,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  c,  or  ic  ^ ^ - i 
pose,  while  the  wmrd  'riricw  was  employed  foi  the  o icl,  is,  m 

Diagram  as  here  amended,  avoided. 

4.  In  this  second  joint,  the  place  for  the  and  tvi^ 

name  of  the  neqatiTe  minor  aggregate  being  in  the  or  if?  Diagram  left 

blank,  so  is  it  in  the  arnended  Diagram  : the  language,  as  it  should  seem, 

not  idfordiiig  an}'’  such  trivial  name. 


rc/  ayrporcri^ 

viz.  CORPVti; 

II.  COIlFITSr.s'/ 


Int'orporctu 
viz,  SPIRIT 


' I 
1 1 

' I 


trl  r\hih\ 

tP  VI  VUM ; 

III.  VIVUM  cst 


Tol  nmi  T.\t(iU' 


rel  sensitwum’,, 
viz.  AN  IMA  Li 

IV.  ANIMAL  cut 


xcl  insensithnm-,, 
■i'h,  /Vj.'IiVjr..4, 


r 


xel  7'ationaU, 

viz.  homo; 


q'd  irrationcdcy 
viz.  BRUTUM. 


I 


I I 
* ! 


t i 


[N.B.- 


T ABLE  V. 

CSee  ChrcsfomffthiiK  ppoid'hv  IV.  Svctum  VIII,  p,  82  to  95.^ 

■For  cxjtlrmntions  rrfrardinc  iliscrqumcies  Botwcon  the*  noiiioncliitm’o  oniployod  in  tliis  TaUo,  and  that  nsod  in  tlio  Exjdanntion^,  sco  p, 


82,  Noto  ♦'.] 


ENCYCLOrEllICAL  TABLE,  or  ART  ana  SCIENCE  TABLE ; 

txliibiting  the  first  lines  of  n Tabulnr  PiaKniin  of  the  ]irim'iii:il  iind  most  extensive  hriinclies  of  ART  and  SCIENCE,  framed  in  the  cxluiustively-bifiircatc  mode. 

E U D 7E  M 0 N I C S 

(From  a (.ircek  word,  eiirnifyiii!;  tlio  work  of  a j^^ood  CJenUis,  and  thence  /t'/ZevVy) 

to  ART  .'iTul  SCTIbNClh  in  pcnoral.  ami  tlionee  to  each  :nnl  every  Imnieh  of  Art  and  Science,  coasidcred  as  conducive  to  WELLHElA’ti ; wherein  BEING  is  of  cotirso  included.  Having  for  its  object,  or  endin-view,  WELLBEING, 
itivc  ereiitiires — and  that,  in  a ilcsinilde  state, — and  fur  its  sulijuct  UiRNGS — /.  r.  eroatiires  in  fciicral,  considered  sis  lioing — some  of  tliem  rro’ptarb’s  or  smtu — all  of  tliem  fHitirces  or  irntrument):,  of  WELLBEIA^G, — it  may,  in  a more 
uiiEidered  in  the  character  of  sin  Art,  he  termed,  as  nliove,  Eadennonivs  : in  whidi  case,  in  so  fsirns  it  is  cuusidorcil  in  the  character  of  a Scicoce,  it  may  he  termed  ONTOLOGV. 


either 

(1.) 

1.  COKi\OSGOPJC[ 

(/■Cf/ifrt/ijiij  properties  nr  iidjidicls 

to  (lU  Ikintjs;) 
viz* 

METAPHYSICS  or 
ONTOhOGY  in  the  common 
ncwi|>tatiou  of  the  word; 


llUDiEAIONICS  thon,  or  ONTOLOGY,  is 


r" 


(2.) 


{''('(jiinh  up  propertie.^  or  (idjuncts 
prcif/iar  to  difrrrut  dnssei:  of 
Jh-iwfs;) 


imoSCOl'IC  OxNTOLOGV  id 


filluT 

tiOM  A TOt^COPIa, 

{liOttp-rtpardiun ; ) 

VJ  z* 

SOMATOLOGY 


(h) 

2.  P A'  E UMA  TO  S COP  I C; 

{f-pirit-rfmnim  ormlnd-re^^ 


VIZ. 


ILNEUMATOLOOY. 


SOMATIC'S 

SOiMATICS: 


I’N'F.U  MATO  LOGY  i. 


$031 A TICS  i.i 


' rillier 

('*■) 

1.  POSOSCOPIC: 

(^guantit^-r-yarifiiiy;) 

viz. 

JIATHEMATip; 
iUTlIEJIATiaS  L 


citbci 


1.  A ZP!GOAronPlTfC: 

{Jorn\~i\4)t~Tf yarding  : ) 


or 

GO) 

(Jartn-r.yitrMtiy:) 

VJ£v 

GE03IKTKT- 


ALEGOMORrniC  MATinaiATICS  id 


(17.) 

I,  QNQSTOBYMBOLW; 
tfg&dingi') 


VIE. 


ABlTHMFriCi 


(la.) 

2.  AONOSTOSTMSOUO : 
{nQitt-of-nnh\<nBn'Jjieiiiip 
■j^egardmgi) 
vJk. 

ALUEmcC 


(C.) 

2.  POIOSGOPIC; 
{qual\ig~Ti‘jiird\ng ; ) 


rmoscopic  so3iatu's  » 


cittie 


(11.) 

/ . y V/  j 

u - tPi  ?rX:-ropTri  / I ) 

NATU/lAJ..  J//STOIiY: 


NATURAL  IIKTORY  i.t 


(20.) 


1,  URANOSCOPfCr  2.  EPIGKO,SVOP/C; 
(haiKiti-marding  ;)  (f-l  ings-on-oirlA-ivgarJ- 

vii.  »y;) 

ASTR0N031Y ; [ 


(12.) 

1.L  . f r /7 77 ^ ^ ' 77  ff  nsvo  7"*  TV ; 


v:z* 


NATURAL  I'l  t ILOSOril Y* 


^'ATUHAL  PIITLOPOPIIY  is 


iitlipr 

(21.) 

1.  (7£JJ^4VO.VO0y*7Ov 

(cuAfi  m on  -profcii  iVo - 

rt'^ardijif/ /) 

MECHANICS; 


uhIkt 

(T.) 

1.  Eoosroi*  fC; 

f/itt'dithf 


NOOSCOnC  PXEUMATOLOCJY  in 


(la.) 

Y;  Af<Ff>ffPo  pin, 

(yt>r;/j 'H i*  ^ ) 

JXKHC; 

(t/w  Art  *if 


(U.) 

e.  nn^i^n  7^  rnAnnn  rr* 

ft  n tr*  ft  in  ft  - ( tnf  ) 


(-A) 

2.  iPioscorrp 

(jxrow ! i (1  r-pt  / tc^- 

n'fjtnd  i II  f/;) 


VIZ* 


CHEMISTRY, 


EPfCEOSCOPIC  PflVSlUTlGICS  in 


COENONESTOSCOPIC  NOnSCOPICS 


r dtlii'r 

1.  DIDACTIC;  2, 

( in f yrmfition  - affovd  r ri(j  ; ) 
lududiiifc 
GRAMMAR; 


(2L) 

PATIIOCINETIC; 

( j HiSEton  -rxeii  iisff  ; ) 


VIZ- 


KriETiHUC, 


(S*) 

2*  PATUOT^VOP !C; 
(Nrrr ^ k iV( -y i r ; ) 


PA'mOSCOPIC  PNEUMATOLQGY  iy 


eUlier 
(I. A) 

ti.  KUi.  ^ ; 

{^ir  ip fc- prndf.trxAiJ 

or  i^:iv 

r If  EL  EM  A 'ra.HC  o viv 
( rot  \tU)n~ri'giird  f ng ; ) 

ETlticS; 


(Ir)O 

1,  A -V  r:  ff  z;  A fi!Tfn; 

trurk'-jirniiucxntj ; ) 
or 

K APLOPATJfO&COPW 

( ^ ? I a r *st^n  titi  tion^  nyo  rd  i n^;) 

in  whirh  \s  iiicluilctl 
/ESTHETICS: 

tlic  Scifinco  nf  wlmt  roi^nnls  7\tih\ 


ETHICS  h 


villicr 

(2fi.) 

1.  KKHGETIC; 
(*Ti m ph-  fxjmitory;  ) 


C-fL) 

2.  nWAHTIC; 

{txnsQnal;') 

i 

yi7'* 

DEONTOLOGY; 
ICnowlfdgo  roncerning 
what  itr  prtfpcr  io  done* 


MHCHAMCS  timl  CHEMISTRY  ary 


EXKCfETlC  and  DICASTIC  IvTIIlCS 


oiUiur 

(2i.) 


or 

(2a) 


(290 


nr 

(;mo 


1.  AIUOBVOPIC;  2.  DMIIIOSCOI^IC:  i AXArfUlC;  2.  CATA^TATICorflPESTIC; 


fdj  ;) 

Til, 

MINEltALOGV; 


i/€-f  c * t rty ■ rr.  J £i  rd- 
hiy;) 


KMDIOSemTU  PllYiSnjRGlCS  h 


{f  T pi  rim  filial ;) 
viz. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
rniLOSOPIIY  J 


* f J U hk  id- it/''-  ttjford  i ny  * ) 
vi/.. 

TECHNOLOGY  ; 
[iLnQididtjf.  concintbhj  the  Afti  oi 

f/K.) 


vitlii’r  or 

(:UA  (R20 

1 , POl IO;iCOPI€:  2.  APO L J f/ THU)  I C; 

(itnU-rejarditiij;)  (itvl*iUite-r*‘jardttii} ;) 

^ ^ vli. 

PRIVATE  ETHICS, 


I’OLIOSCUPIC  ETHIC8  is 


eitlicr 
(,'i3 ) 

I.  AZOOSCOPJC; 

( tsfhiai-  iifi-  7iol-j  ■ J 

;) 

vii. 

BOTANY' ; 


or 

auy 

iL  J^anscorjf^; 

ffttrdtfij;) 

xii. 

ZOOWCtW 


Lnihtr 

L PSOSCOPir; 

( iKicrit3r*i\*ftev  nu-rr^  niiMj ; ) 
INTERNAL  (lOVKIiNilENTi 

.NTEUNAI,  <iOVi-:iiN.MKXT  iJ 


or 

<,K> 

*4  Dxnsvovw: 

{ r.tL:rjbr'<t?-^  nr^Ti:  1 r ; 1 

IN'I'EUNATIONAL 

I'OLITR’S, 


I'ltlirr 
(.  iL  ■.! 

I , NOMO 'nip:TWqs(:oria; 

(*jor>crn:si^ni-lf  ^ ityhlution- 


rft flirt 


iind ;) 


thu  jiri  rtn*i  NroYjrti  t^yfut’rnin,/ 
LKtilSLATlUN  ; 


or  ' 

CUiy 

2.  J ,v/;tLvai/077//:/vrYJNrv>/Vf  \- 
( t/ox\rn»iiAS-<^h^  rwi.^^-Om  n ^ n 

vit, 

Ari  Sni  tu*^^  emtet'rfujitf 

ABMINISTUATION-  ' 
ailministiIatihn  Ij 


lULi  z 
1 '"ii  1 

L fe'JH.sPH'o.^rop/r. 
r,y,]rifiJi;7;} 

VI/. 

JGHK  A I 


irr 

U').[ 

'J.  A^'-'Kiitii-ncoscopiCf 

liiPlrtlinf  ; 

TL'j  .\rl  .in  I i'-  .'  ■ ■ ih  r'aicuniihiC 
A DM  I MS  I KATInN, 
ill  the  Tmiri^  O'tiiTnun  |itnliLJii 
nj  '.Le  w.  Til, 


Jl  DirATl.-Ull  h 


( ilLur 
til.i 

h At!}tEnn:n>i^aipn  ^ 

rjG/i;r  jTimh  f ■ if'ir-"-'! /■ 

? M -lir  1,  \ 

..  un-''  : 

J A 

\ SWHll  L I N LA\\  : 


'2.  t h rr, t .V' I ^ D 1 1 fl  i.  I 'r  Y >iUC 


ll,.|N“  .7Ti'  J 


jjfif ■ f ,ii.  (ii=i.'t  ti  n-- 


,1  r LI  I?  r 

Ki  V I r t \.  ir 

wurrn.N 


f A U 

.1.  Oi-t-T>(ioii  nr  Oi-T-At.t,()W.ANCF,  Ltrt;  Fliowinji;  tlin  Numhnr  of  PArpv.iis  nr 
IT.  rx-Dnoii  or  l lorsv,  J.ist;  showing  in  Kotl  Ink  (I'nr  tlu;  siiinn  Cnlnlmw 

j/ .*  m t l!T  T<'  »'«  Af/nittn*  vr.c  ft*  jA  . r . 


Ils\STivUCT IONS  n'spcciiiif}  ih>'  JiUbvj  up  nf  fhv  Dfauks  hi  M/.v  TAIiTjh'*  m 


f E h'  P 0 1'  II L A T 

iliii.u  < l:lsscs  imilrvmiMiti.m,.,l 


ION  table. 


; sliowing  in  Kod  Ink  (lor  wln(-li  tlui  siiinn  Ct)lniniis  nuiv  sit  -'"  innlrrm,-nti,mp(l.  u,ul  nfa]]  \ocs,  not  lodging  in  1 

ULE.  hi  smih  ^flmncl'  rr»,nu^  ,/„.  /„jUn,i,,t!,m  drsh-nf . ^ ^ ^’'imbi’rs  ol  till-  si>v('ral  I'lussi's  aiin'i  Ages,  lodging  fn  t 

h/oxi' fTA  irhh-k  is „of  //„.  sn-nfir'^'  ' Z of  nnff  pui'^h'nhii 

(/I  !ln)  litiul,  llifp.-Piii(iti.:tii>iis  fironot  mal.rUa  ; n,i,Uri;.,r.Uin;lv  im  CcliMim  . ''  f/,  «s  -i  ' 

lierri  j>r"Vi(lerl  fur  llu‘111.  .j  U”  ‘''ll'  I In?  •’I  ’ ' > - f f ill* 


ih,^  v‘ViMitJ  p-iniciilnr  I tAdiimtiH  n.  . , 

*\  in  Hil  lli*  In,  srj  un  tliroiigh- 

oiit— Ls  ill  n-s:int  tv  »/l Sortif  p»!  ?c{/i-'/iT;  mi'iiniiiE;  ' f tlie  /iriji.<7/  fur,  in  ri'L'ar>l 


n n The  incUidinsx  in  tfu'N^umher  I'onlaim'^l  iitiil 

ii  ipjt  prevent  (ht^  reekduing  him  mnlur  imtiiy  nUu'r 
r I (itlier  ri'ijuieeH-  U Iiu'^  u CliiMw  heiii^  fj 

L ''  it.‘i  liohijc  nuiuheml  ivitli UrjihariH,  if 

^ ii  imr  with  rliihiiA^n  lirsn-C^  J /VfMtr,  if  ileserfeil 

1 jj  7i//iiTA\  if  !in  Iili-'t  \ Jiiiil  an  nil. 

fj\  !fthi*  injumolion  htrd*^  iwqm.iUd  mmud,  hi  rt*jan 


* 

• ntTinr  rptrular  At.i.ow  at^obs. 

the  roon-lTouse.  but  ' . 

the  Pucli-noUSK.  "-bcic  u 

..  .-.  L.o  il,.’ fornnutj  o 


(lyi S:if  ^ 


-Jiut 

/ / .v/Y/* 


0‘  " /*^f7>o»'?/ev?CTr  Linc-s  OiiiMioim'l  Oi*' iiic-lixif  Oui 

'IV  1'  i‘“’  :iT..l  i!f.  ^‘’0‘n)  ainong  lli*^'  C>-mulr-  ri.il.lrvn  tlnit  a™ 

bo  ! t xpi-essivt*  of  lli*^  - If/'-'-  _ iUim  n,  i hut  lire  haOven 

,,”  I ^lH,nl^l  tliero  liiii-pe-ii  fo  be  *n  ir;,„,rp  of  :i  In  Cr.limm  ‘^7,  bottv.  en 

O.eAKesof  A anil-^t..  oNl-r.--  till.,  nit-er  u ^ 

, tlic  t wo  h»ri/,oiit:il  lit'twoc.ii  t'  , l*'iiruv*.*s  4 Co  f>  nvc  Iiiclmlc'l* 

tho  ';  Coluimi  ..r  "j  -0^''  L'  1-1  ^ ■i’ 


IS  ; 


n-runi  ( 

21 


r-vn  V Hi-  1 -■  I V •*  t Ai„..iK  f '<■  ■ ‘ .,  t lit-nse-  ' 4 " 

"Ihrt  s„,,,  ”ol : »'V‘  i 5 B *1-  eiuih  Kutry 

"•'  r.s;,!::  :T‘  ”■  '■■-' * ' l. 

M't'.i.if,.  J'.ir,  „yn,  J„y;  «-  <^=‘" 


VrvH-S  I I>FK[>  rjVINlh  ji  *11^ 

^ I AnA  among  them  niilil^w 

fyW  • v?i:lsin  the  Year.  ! nil  Stirls  together,  i I 

nDiiiiig  tite  tifj  , ^Vil]l  the  >h.^tlier*  \Vhh  a \Vut  Xur  n,  Willi  n.I>ry  N 

' 17!>  p.if  the  Teveml  Age.'^;  , 

|of  the  Fi'venil  Ager-  I 

uuitementlu  r mulemcath.  I 


0 R r ir  A N S* 


r, 

Ulr 


as 


m 


'k*> 


.|.  1. 


46 


47 


il  O 

O'J 


4'  X 


— I 


29 


une. 


' f 

jj  Fatlierk'hT  only*  » Motherless  only, 

U 1 


Fatlicrle-ta  ami 
MoLherle.’.^* 


||  I K ^ E It  T i:  i:)  I ' ^ ■'  i:- 

I V * i I 

ji  'll  ' , e 

l:BrtllBl  attero„ljhj  nyboiuiv-hith  lly^  * '“  | . 

I 1 1 i 


oO 


X N S A N 


n t>i  1 

I J>  \ 

V r A ^ -1 

:j  Vi  + 

I It  ■ I 

,1  lo  o 

I ; pi 

* _7^ 

|j  t > le 



i I. 

~ t I 

p.  N 

1 t-i  i* 

.1  t ' in 

t^  It  jr 

; ^ ' ty- 

’ !i,  J"^ 

j i i :.  ■ 

I J J! 

r ! ‘ III” 

V~  hi  i* 

i 

& lo  '20  1 

3 til  r: 

In^v:"  N 

^ T'  I'll 

I In  ii**  ' 

l_ln 

1 h‘  "1 


I In  _Jj 

A ;ki 

■(  til  ;i7^ 


j j 

3l:ilr  . remah’.J^  Males,  | Feiimle;-. ‘ Mate;^.  Females-  Mah^p,  iWmaI- 


_ ! > .11.  __  _ ; I 

. JIalM.  Fonial— . j Mitli'S.  S l’,‘m!ili“b  M.ilvs.  jrniHilt-.^  M.ile-.  jr.-mal-  -.  ' | Vii,3l..,.|  |l\Ttii1osI'lini,.4, 


1 T i r#?i3ia-^ 

L I I' ^ 'l1  1%:.  1 1,.  . t “ ■■  ' , f A,af  n.i  , 

L_  v.Oeii.  ^ 


Iilirds. 


FactlisH  or  Weal- 
iij  AlitJ'i- 


iJtAF 


11 L I 


hi  the 

l*aj»a  or  HaiiilB. 


|.•^;IlluIt.■  -.  ' M 


Fi.-riit^ h' M.jl<  -'’-  _ - ^ 


CRIiTFFl>  ! ' WlDOWl-:n. 

in  tiio  1^  < ! 

Foot  or  Fet't,  I I 

i -I  i i I'piii 'tlo^  ! Al^ilcs*  ii  i < 

I l’eniah‘s=.  Mai  | l ^ ,__  . 


w I DO 1 : D - 1 B DD  lU  DD KN , 


Alalew.  t Fi‘iiuih’=*- 


C.-J'  {JlulffUtruifl  tJli‘  Sj’Uf'i 


I * ' '' 

y IT  Oo  in  Kede  7^  tTjn^r  f/i>  A'liiin  rjf  Mjiiil:  JfipLarei : t,i  /.-'jy  iAhiVfhsupoiiA  rrnjtrhf  ^Aih'  f ■ r,  j.  ,f?/  >rMi  fiC  i iiferw/r  it,*  til-^irbp  tft  r^n  t!:  ’ ^ rev  rrf*  iL,  /^n  ,r  t i 
/VaCiT /of  ihi'  /.'irt'-rienr,  Jii  i*T,^r  r^r*^Ae  Puyt:rj  l-  hij  rfUtriied  /ly  tl<-  fA^!^  tAe  | i pl  ' A*  or  /Vvdii./,!  Ae  torr  r*  " / ' “ ' 


&iku]  uj*nufil«.  I -^1  ' ^ __  — - - — ’ — ■ — ^ _ .. 

II  . ■ ■ ■ ■'  ■■-^-  Vr,<sr  ei*  **■■.::  *l  ^ • gi  I'lfv,!:  ‘iinf  A . of  Ijtfc^  IS  not 

7,  ICohumiH  atj.l  lAtd  mthln  t.\,  lA^r  endhi.j  \ i , r ^ iAr.-ns  [ R 'i  1 ' I'h  aiiiflJgt  'M  R .p:- .}  j:  *-  Au  : : e:  i^U^eisL  GueSiip 

Jlw  1M.-Uil;j  ihstit  tin!  >I..iil1i  .njul  lh.y  ..f  tlir  ^ImitliA.u  Mhl.  il  tig  mi-  I'D  1 , S'  H T1  A t '1' 'I'*' ‘ . , Oi!P  , **-  f - , [ . . . ‘P 

liui.|.i  ii»  ii,  Ih;  r,,«i],le:,.,|;--.ir  iSiiM  Part  ..f  111.:  Ao  imiia  c-aiittui  •'“‘f  ,*'1' of  tht  AiVA  \ -u  -li  ri  n| --’I-  , ,,  „ |„. -,fcn  , ' ' ' j''"  " '' '■  ! 1 p.  pi  "Ii,  •-’!.  th!.  />"-!• -ri.  /'  !n-/=.!:iJ.  I-.,I  - I ^gtiuet  Pair  ol 

■*  -Ut.  allay.  tlM,  rJ.-a.iMti..r  Pay,  iW.!ia.i.pi,..:iUv^^^^^^  ‘‘- pg  i it  • Ib-i.  1 H>bi*  ^ = Vi-ar  .41.  tin- miii.K-r -.r  I ‘‘  j ;-j  A V.  n,  1 i..-:  n u.  ' .:■  U»  t--.  ' 

iti:il  thu  /'.rn-f  i.iki-ii  lut  till  . I'litj.- - I,.-  tifiilur  feTiiu-r  iiur  1.-..  .1  ^ ■’  n ■ m ili  tl  ■ lniiinl- "f  Hif  *1“I<1'!' *>f  H*i' "5 ‘V,i  ■ ‘ti.ji  . 1 ’ •"*  ii  i I .tsu- - i f'  ■*  ' 

.‘'‘‘‘.'‘i  I'Vaahiin;  Lhafi,..  1 1“'' ^car  •’“j'l'i  V'  I'l-ri'.  *' -f  ■ ! l■tllyill;;  it,  iib:<4  jn=  ‘‘‘["g,; '“oa.,  , , ,,  . .„.j;„,V.t  . ^ lf.ii.Ti  .UhiiJ.  ll.rc  la  :l  ''  ' afi.ftjlOlitfb  malMo 

IJiu  ‘ir.l  lir  In-Juru  iL  *•'*  K jI  F W . ^ r , . 1 ] • s . ihe  rc  d This  lAjeJ  aiiv  othi:r  JkiiiLi»(t  ,.  | * j a 

r.iai  II  A ’ ■'  it'  I n .,^,.1,...!  in  thu  l.Joiil:  _ 


V .'  Pur  o I.t  IV  .1:  It,  TO  Iinn-h  tin.  Ivt.*  r t ’.gig,  a ‘ KdauLl 

V tl  »f  lk,el  iy  may  Lh:  enten  d ni  Hm  I'Jjiil: 


onougb  m point  *4  At;e.  are.  by  rott.-iu  ^ “g? 

lit  10  bo  truaied  ’ivuli  the  Maim ■'otia.m  ottbeir  own  ->‘Eag--  ji,osa  wli 

iM  rO.lam.ts  3U,  3«,  4U,  1 d 

nimb  it-ueir,  as  tl.osh  vrlw  l.avo  lost  iho  Uso  of  .t  - mcntioimfc, 

r.,l:itivu  to  two,  tlirae,  or  four  limb^.  .,nv  I'eraCBW.  ronfl 

11.  LColiimuii  -ly,  11-1  Should  the  jag^n  bodily 

of  idi  Eiortioa  in  tUi;  Way  of  Imlustvy,  by  any  oUu.  b ,4  \ 


:oi 


1 


■ ll1>c 


the 

Ralilc 

U3l  i>lil 


Ago,  Mciiou  mnv  1..*  ..umc  tbo  ^^unbur  of  Porsoun  «o  o.rci.iiiRttuiced,  spocilj  u.h  ui  t*ach 
fa.,0  vboSpouios  of  h.firmily,  lottetlmr  will,  tl.u  and  tbe  A«o.  Cuncisrous  CasM  muy 

iiu'rve  ns  an  KxampUi.  Itiit  if  this  Hoad  of  IntormaLiou  should  bo  attoudod  w.th  siuy  dtlbculty ; 
no  Niiiiiro  uceil  ho  Lalceu  of  it* 

1'3*  LC^lmmtd  4 7 — MtidridiUu.}  By*  thiB  are  mciiut  Uieae  who  iirc  imaUe  to  atou^  or 

wulk  without  Heiltiiy  whether  coniiuecL  to  tboir  Beds*  or  uot- 


I J • 41  ■ - T T I.  TV(4rP  rnll.'ctwl  willi  ft  t.,>  thi'Ir  l>cin!.'  r’-^iutcfivoly  nmden-1  Fubs-rviiHt  ft.  ono  t-r  mort.  of  Uiieo  j.ractK-:il  Mibjv.  of  foU.nvin-  ; ri-.  1.  Th.?ntitim'  an.l  iloiriv.-  of  (.TovulotKC  of  iMi-li  rjTicirn;  r.vt^r  cf  huliinuw  (iW  d«r.'* 

The  scvenil  diVinctioOS^cxmhite^^  r«imtnrntive.  of  (Iw.  n-tluccd  to  Tn-ligeiiee  by  !<ucli  i-fTiL-ieiif  t :— 2.  The  anti  tl-trutMt.  of  the  inability  m jc.-^ivct  l.i  ir.o^  :i.  The  ra(i.fe  nnd  of  i-v  fcrmifio)),  imuhised  .-v  j.vrtHioiO'b*,  a.b  nuut.-  or 


e severtu  Oisio-— - comnarntive,  of  the  n‘<lucc<l  to  .n.,.g.^,,ee  ..urn  emL-i -,u  to  to. 

or  inoUgihlc.-H^i- ^ pto»  o/pnirMor.  ,>i  to  Mo  i.riiTnns-oin  r^rrt  o/  fhr  T ..oi.,  md,  ,/  v,;«A,vov  .n.  M...  . .. 


T/fv  Ur4^fAND  /hr  RELIEF  /‘v  1 N 1 R ( I EN  t ’ l*j ; — ^t'hh'h  liinif  !n'  i)ir  Jii'.<if/l  of 


I.  PEHPONAL  on  IXTBIINAL  CA L'Si:s  :— vi;:. 


11-  KXTF.UNAL  CAUSl't>; 


/.  PefJittuolj — viz. 


/.  INFIiaUTY  <i 

vi:. 


ill  the  date  of 

J.  INSANE  HANDS  (<i)- 

1,  IDIOTS. 

}*  Absolute  ItHotfl — 


2,  Persons  fooli-sh  or 
mind  {h)— 

n*  r.tJ.\MTic3. 


ID 


.1. 


4. 


5. 


«j. 


7. 


\rnnloufy  raiscliiov- 
OUH — 

mnlinittusly  mia- 
dittrvouii — 

mvtng — 

roelnnclmly. 


OBSERVATIONS- 

(o)  fllANDSi]  N,^  B.  The  word 
] lands  Rf  r/iO>T«,  hearhft  rt]frra\<e.  to 
K^lpIo\^lle^lt,  tkwhif  iopoUt  ihe 

aticniitni  tn  the  consukruiion  of  the  Ern- 
pJomeutii,  to  trhieh  fhr penoua  this chttr- 
orUTtzed  tiuif/  be  coinficit  fit 

or  incomiietad. 


ih)  f EoOMisH*  iVc,]  rA.  to  itueh  a 
^rtyffV  f/N  fo  he  ffsitit  to  be  tru^fft/  trith 
the  mftnttf/emaU  rf  f heir  owm  itjhlitri-. 


(e)  [Class  III.}  Ittdwsarc  rjf/jdm^d  | 
princijtaliy  for  the  parpuse  of 
iie  aiienttoti  to  the  raiiso 

('Oiicc,  ifi  widiiion  to  the  vittntttttoff  0/  it 
conveit^d  w irfSUuices  hr/  (Ac  tuuoe 
of  Ac  6Yos5. 


(d)  [Classes  XI.  to  XX,]  jlU  these 
f'lftsgrji  mitihi  be  tompriml  ttnder  some 
ttiil  mor^  gencrot  amndfeUioti^  aueh  ux 
ihai  n/EmplopDent-iivckiug  Jiotnh, 


ThrxG  tfcricral  denominuthns^  thoKffh 
viotiifof  them  Jicw  and  more  or  iem  ««* 
eouthj  tr*7A  it  hojKd^  (tc  tohrated,  ui 
cotmderaUoti  of  tie  verif  importiitd  prac* 
tical  udutidai/es  dcrivatde  from  the  ui;** 
of  them : the  i w/  fuime  of  the  patient 
iMpressimf  the  (tf  the.  dif  ordvr,  tind 

ajfordijti}  a sort  of  direction  to  the  r 

mtdy. 


If.  INFIRMITY  of  BODY; 

r?'r, 

(JJ  the  €*U‘  *f 

IL  IMPERFECT  HANDS; 

viz. 

L Deaf  and  DumT? — 

2.  Deaf  (totally) — 

3.  Blind— 


f (,  Bereft  of  the  snlL-tanrc 
or  the  n.^e  cifontdiand-^ 


rr. 


5* 

i). 


s. 


I) 


tl). 

IL 


l/otli  hands — 
one  arm — 
tn>th  iiriiLS — 

one  foot — 

both  feet^ 
one  log— 
both  legs — 


i; 


III.  FEEliLE  llAxNDS; 

r.i\  iff, 

nelplcsB  thromjh  gnurttl  tied 
i/iCiiralde  dhe*i,^e  — 


13.  j4rfhmn — • 

1-t.  CittfCer— 

lo.  ylfttf  idher  .dutr  motiof 

to*  not  mortfiL  t jet  tf  sire  *jr  tnf 
of  the  ^ fii c it t tp  if  } R- ef  Cih  j* fi* t 
jtdijht  irork^  tiei^nidlmj  t*^  the 

decree— 

I C.  n<dd(ui\lDnfnk<nm$.^~- 

17-  Old  Jije, 


IV.  SICK  AM>  WELL  HANDS  ; 

e,T.  tjr. 

1 (J,  Ltdtonriitff  mider  hniititnl  Ept- 

lep^Pi  &e. 


T.  TENDER  HANDS. 
ex.  pr. 

19.  Rnptmed  porsems,  ijc. 


/ / £^f;  tj-ow  f in  ft  I np  : i ^ t of 

f(ffl{ieddrfrittn*fi.  fi/idf/n  *- 
ihudip  rrifncjeenf  ;■ — ^vl 

I ^ 

Ilf.  NON-AOE;  ri:. 

ill  th'-  Cr>.'-'  <■/ 

VI.  f.VKlPK  HAM)^; 

viz, 

I CmLPKES  of  r.uirsrs  failing— 
iSmilh  umn7f;pi;iWt'M  ..)*  i/'o- 
dTic-'iriit'ii  or 

.fnaoinnt  t r /m«.o.  j / (o)— 
to  provMe  for  tln'iiiselve^— or 

for  nip'ro  t!i:m  iheinsolve;:  — 

Of  lor  mure  than  a ]>art  ef  the 
„ninbor  ef  eiicli  Cliil'lwii ; to 
wit,  by  reason  of, — 

1.  /ii/n«-7v  <f  AR"/  C‘f  1'*^'^* 

petnnl,  ;*tV  tvf-  J-J 

2.  Itfrmitp  of  }Ji*dp  {if  per-  ^ 

petaaL  sec  Cot*  JL) 

:t  InaCdUi/  to  perfonn  iForfc 
‘ (|fcasual,r'-rW.  /I^) 

L VinrUfinone;^  inth  rejoyd  to 
ir^ri  (^ee  C*jL  \ .} 

*>.  Loss  ef  iFor^r  (t^co  Col,  VL) 

rj  InohWdJi  to  ohto  in  1 Fori  (see 
CoL  VIL) 

r.  Lots  of  prop^rtp  (see  CoL 
VI  IL) 


irf  odJ  ^t/ j dinu’t'^o!  : \ \a. 


Uliieh  are  ati  tempeirarv,  and  of  VTierrt^tiu  dimirhoi  ; vL% 


imxj/jfLrry 

to  ii  ’OIiX; 


rtvar* 


/ 


(IS  it;  the  ease  if 

VIL  SICK  HANDS; 
through 

K InfriNUpof  Muid  {feittpororp) 

— (S'^e  CoL  I.) 

2.  Plsease— 

,3.  Citfii4dtfes{mt  inC'Jy\dJe)—{SQO 

CoL  IL) 

4.  Cliild-beitriiiin 

VI  IL  cniLIMirUTilEN^D 
H ANILS;  tlmuigh 

5.  ChUd^nunUi  j, 


iPXufL/jxaxrss  triC/ 

lu'tjarJ  to  n (dJf  /\  ; 


iij 


in  th 


(R  i f 


L Fiiavovvcd-lCmploymiMiL  ilaudM 


>ie  * 


2.  La.^y  ilaad.s  (:5m t:  XVIL) 


I I.  IjfSS  if 

iVs'i't  ity  iH-hig  wanting.) 
os  in  flo'  eifi:'  a' 

XL  UUTR>F-PLAClvnANDS  (d)(.); 

f J.  :}r> 


o 
.* . 


. ■. 


t' 

onij 

iL 

^ i*tn 

i(f 

rir 

the 

jnL  - 

* 

f/'.’i  1 

Jf 

'■  ruif 

Ut 

irtfli  the 

t 

fi. 

h 

r* 

thr*t 

i ;h 

p 

tL 

: Laht 

1 

i 

lif  7 

Ci 

U'- j/l 

th 

F 

ii\pi 

i.p;, 

p 

rs  foi 

* 

i.  dourn^^ytinni-  Mi'iint  L'nirtT-— 1 Luidirral't— 
ni'Mi  and— Arti -t- -'.'^h'‘p*keri)erd  and — 
\V:\ndiim>e-kee]ft  r.-^*  ot\  the  shuttina-ftp  of 
the  Moiutfart,  r(tf  t^h(^}\or  Xinehouse,  hp 
r'os*oi  of  tioithf  fittfttrey  --r  ftvirii*-;  /jf 

fi,  Ji-urnoymen  — M:mii favturiTri- Handicraft  1- 
lin  n and — Arli-t-  — atvd-- 

Wavudi'MiiR’-kOk'p. T:’.  I iJ  irh/i 

the  M 'Wf  t\  d r ih  th  >•  r‘^  ; ft\dt  - 

/tl  ;/e  ft  Jf  i f r\  r'Ki^f 

7*  SvM njt*!! » <*i ijji ^7.  r (I ....  f?/  7 [ 'i/oj 

ifrtfrthf/ff  eop*ity,\  nr  ^-jv  iHh  j-n/«  f the 


It. 


pfpip i-r  nH  fj^  TrR/  tf*'  f £--rr- 

thi’toift  tlo  S^ote  Ui  s Jon^t  — 

tliTfOiifh  the  J\Iit;f*  rsJofdi- 


0 HSICUVATT ONS  conthn'M. 

m . * ri.  I _ J . . ^ 4 I.  * . 


n.  Dnm+':UiR  SorvaiitJS  A denth^  or  goliiij 
oher^od,  if  the  Mofter-the  Urefikhuhiip  or 
7'i  il net otii  of  liiA  e^tahftsh iiU  nt^oi  *ai  disa- 
^jro  meHf  iriih  Aini,  throvjh  hlsjaitU— 

]{)  X- tln'iniiih  the  rriiidfjivdt — 

IL  rh>iiu'«tir  Servant??,  dlHcharged  whhont 


f/l  ryjnfurv  r.  iro/,vc 

(I’rt'pi.r; V kviui;  :il  ■>  wanting)  thrnngU 
/.  JSt  J ' Jio'SA  * f ( *hin  tte!or ; 

iis  :j1  L'li*  e \0*  i f* 

XIV.  stulmatizv.h  Hands (/); 

■ r.  .;r. 

L Thieve  1,  lindtidiiig  i'h  kpaclu't>— 

2.  Highway  Iv-d'herH,  hududvi^g 
Pvi(lt|i:uD  — 
d.  Hnn^Lreaket-i — 

■L  lucendinries — ■ 
j*  i’uhjor*! — ‘ 

tl.  Cheat ill  eluding  Candug^nieatM, 

nr  Sinrperr^*  Swindh  r and  nlUer  j sL  -\ 
OhlamerA  \j\  fkl  n Vveteuet\t— 

7.  SimiL'gkrA-  - 
IL  Fiir::rr^  — 

Tl  Pr-rjurnrh-  - 

Ml  Siddh'T.J,  MUUla-men,  ’Marlnefi  and  ^ 
i dnmnuL'd  ^^ut,  or  other-  I ^ 

: wDe  di.  Huvrgi'd  \viHv  Infamy,  J 

XV.  srSLECTED  HANDS, 

' \\.  Cl:i“  eafrom  \ In  1)  ahnve,  ae<L^iittod  or 

1 (aflvT  trial  or  oianiiiialiuu)  dit^ekirgeil 

1 vvitlioiU  inmi^-hment,  (hnmft  tnieertoiniff 

*fgniitf  vr  tcehtikal  deject  i/i  protednre  or 
rrii/reec— 

12.  Cliildren,  uinlor  agCj  lirlnij  with  litrcnUj  tye. 
bctonfuip  to  ilrtsses  I io  7. 


i7ff,  LOSS  if  PROP  Kirrv, 

(AlhVily  with  rr*eard  in  Work-a?^ 
wA\  ;iH  wilUugnnAf,,  iudng  nuire 
or  ler  Mmpivived  l-y  inihrj>r 
lY  hiL.jir,) 

tiX  in  f/r ' C i:e  of 

p 

XXL  PASr-rnnsPERTTV 
HANDS— 


l^■r  r.UPtxrf 


XX I L DECAY  ED  (1  ICNTl  UTY 
HANDS  - 

ifjiii  iHiiy  L'  ii'|«M  -L d In  rrFjuCt 
i/  fh^  f-  r.  rti/ 

Calmer  of  llupnverisUmeutj 

VIZ, 

L J’irt:— 


li. 


4 hse  H ec  fn*  m ho  in  1>  v reaPO  ii 

id— Search  a/Ur*  or  jnr* 
fbnRuncr  (y,  M urk — - 


2.  J*fhfht — -for 

dcrutiptencif 


or 

or 


ID, 


IL 


V* 

I p 


13.  — 
1-1.  — 
15.  — 

le.  — 


ff.'n.  i/riBi’  t.e  fii'ir- 

f 1 1 nr'^  ■ 

, /riiih^hmejif  orlrtins- 
jrortafion-^ 

■E  Confitu  mcid  on  int\^ne 

proceed — 

S,  Cof}(Uit  nii  ittj  ui  exc* 
riiihtti  if  If  iftd*fc* 
ofi/iL  fiOt  or  pe^ 
tnd — 

(j.  NVrrirf^  {pnUic)  la 

the  rnpaeitif  of 

1,  Soldier — 


frtrriiiiisoifsrt — p.  - - -V  ■ , . 1 it..* 

inference  is— ihot  event  irhieh  reifards  tia-  mdipad.  tn  the  tamp. 

Citherns  vninotex  or  ns  virioits — either  of  ffjevts  of  pure  Com/HHoioitt  or  lo  otjn  ,> 
of jjifvc  eitercian  or  jntre  nr  feet — ninst  Ifcfotidip  errortiQue* 

(f)  Ci.ASS>;sXlV.XV.H,W  XVI.  f«:  'Vvf 

Jciiimiiint!.,,.  of  tiio  l)AN(SKHUt:»  ;-*■  W-»  .U  XL  XV  lU  w l^r 




1 


ninraeteri>.  (hroiiijh  tlif  Sirritiif.^  fitu}l 

thruthih  the  .l/dsb.')’’#. 


son  tttorr  rot/^  ot  iht.'o  i : tht  ( Rm'  o/  fie  iii[hi’’tri'^ 

^ _ _ - ■ _ I _*•  f 


(i:<-  kthr  iM/if/riwy/o  t'-'f-v.'; 
<-.»v  of  ,:.r  tL  !r  ,•  I/.. Oifji;  th-  jurm.r'jor  u,ni  i.iAvs  «.•;./ >r  me  ..d: 

of  fo' roiitiittimh/  ui  fur v/to.-e  tn-tinli)  f/uy  i 


— 2.  Militia-mau^ — 
~ n.  Seaman — 

— -1.  Murine — 


37.  OrFiaits— fatlierlctiH  and 

inotherlei-.H — 


3n. 

Ifl. 


fatherless — 
luotlicrless — 


‘20.  Found  lings — 
21.  Bastarihs— 


X.  CASU.VL-ST.\t;NAT!ON  IlANIhS, 

ej,  y/% 

KL  llupbaudnieiu  on  <he  conrersirtn  oj  ^drahle 

info  i^astttre--  * i y,  , 

I i.  carnal  T>Tr’^^r'.  c .mpfefi  '^-r  < anje. 

17.  Miners,  jj  fL  ftdsn  vC  fr  -YLty  < i(f  <y  I/'*- 
DL  (innrryiainiuRi  2 

or  pt\lnre  *f  fh’  d i\eted  ^ 

17,  MaiiufudnnM’L  in  the  * r at  at  a y-nfF/n 
ci  ifpLiiCh  ii  py  th(Xl at}f!j’0  t u 

HI.  ILmdicraftiiunl  Avtiri^  LLy^rci?nng -M^enpa- 
lions  depemUniL  on  ILttdiiou—  ‘tn  JttiUfu 

\ f the  Forhiioi* 

XI.  l>l'HinmfAL.:^T.U1NAT10N  HANDS; 

c.r.  tfr* 

Ifl.  Watermen,  in  irijdt'r  thto:— 

on.  naraenei-.-?,  hi  fihi,e  qf\/''«i;-e<o.(imird  Pi  .'. 
21.  Hrieklayers,  in  flw-'  <J  /on-i-rtOidiiH"  ,f 

rp/*  rnui. 


XII.  IHSIIANIIF.M  HAM'S; 

•>o  .Soblier-i,  diseharged  iiy-'ii  >r  ‘ 

23.  jMilitia-meii,  di.sliiimled  \i}  "»  the -Jftm  i" 
of  thdr  term — 

•1.1.  Mrirhies,  discharged  iv-oii  n pu- 
25.  Seamen  (King’s.)  disdiarged  »r»  " I" 


XVI.  UNAVOW KILEMFLOYME.XT 

IIA.NDS. 

HL  Clause?  1 io  7~ 

1 L tjVjJsic?,  ri-.  ouLMsitPiially  Fi>rliiiic-iclterPj 
I /,  CluRitrf ; oerasumally  Tlucvt;*i— 

LL  DeiJ'irier??, 

XViL  LAZY  HANDS- 

Hi.  Ik'ggar^  {JiithUmds) 

XVI  n,  UNCHASTE  HANDS, 

17.  Pro Aitute^ — 

ly,  Alothnri  of  DaptariL— 

IfL  Wiiiiit'n — - 

‘JO.  Urvlhel-kveper  ‘ (am:v\e)  ~ 

‘jL  rroeure5^:4e-^, 

//-  UfiiU  ef  Cltaractey  inal  AefmnUuiir* 

X 1 X * ST  R A NTi  E 1 1 A X DS  ; -^x,  y j\ 

22,  Truvidlers  (English)  rrAo^ft;  Jiionel/  D »'x- 
hiinsfcd^ 

■■’3,  New'-etnuer-s,  iffiosc  monaj  and  work  are  ex- 

hiuistcd — t*  11  t I \ - 

Eoreigijer-i  (lu  regain  I to  English  law,j  ru. 

0 J K Scotch — ‘ 


2.  friurs'Liilyn^ 

3.  Shipwreck — ^ 

4.  Earthijitakc^ 

7*  — 

G,  F4ill  of  IhtUdlnjij  S[C. — 

7,  lutTojcs  of  ITrJHia — 

Ih  Bad  — 

P,  Murtalittf  aiMoMj  ("atiU — 

10*  77r7L  nr  other  pruhitoei/  (\t- 
fenccs — S^^e  Co  I,  \ 1 L I tuD, 

U.  [nl.hwi^'itJ  fpjT'  iiep^  iirMiiMi- 
fipi/  III  lOUJii^M  nr  oni;  utLr 
iji  jfivt: — 


Jo* 

2d* 

2 f . 

*11? 
i 


2,  liiwh — 

'X  Dnti:4i  Coli)uist:i- 

4,  United  Amerieaiis- 


■Rri?* 


X 1 1 1 . SU  I'-lv tlSEDl'.l)  U ANUS ; cv.  <je.  j 

2G.  Maimraet.iiiug  vamde-red  »ui.erilu- 

oun  (>H  the  hilfMiictwii  OJ  iMeJnturj. 


Foreigiievs,  in  V'hm 'd’  language  as  well  as 

mivcvummtt—  ^ 

2h.  iMuigraut  I'ermgnei-s  -fnr.  ,i  jrvm  honte  m 

ja if/f if^  n , 

•a I Shill wreeked  I>crsons  nf  the  aeveia!  des.-n[)- 

„ I.  .-Nllliwre  “ I ,h-!tituu-  iiir 

tiouii  as  abti'et—  m -"b 
(ii'if  yurt  “J  >h<  fh';''"'' 

III.  Foret  ’I  F.xeh'sh’»  * r-'f  ( 

ill  x/it-'/i  Ciov  »"iy  fw 

YY  CoNFlNF-l'  llANtlA. 

:U.  Susiieeted  Uaud«  as  ahnve  (1  to  U»  eom 
III \ti<d  fii  fi-ti'p*— 

32.  IJelimiiiouts  (iufavior),  o« 

'l  l'.  Debtors,  -II  infinf 

^^5^ — iji  trtc'yffua- 


12*  Ua  uh^  a pic  ijpjrj  ad  are  ^Without 

{( iiRin’s  own  Jitidt- — 

Hh  h^a  ma  fsotnijitult — 

I L /hV.<rjii(/ruJi,  on  a uiafs  mrM 


part’ 


1 A* 


ivft  the  pai’i  ef  tfnm 


iiU 


for  ;rhti)ti  he  is  res^ 

as  trlfe*  i7m7iBvjIi  ffj/rniJ,  tjj  cj* 


K;.  L umiffiihibh— 

— - 2.  /i/o  111*7 — 


17*  — 

la*  

Li,  - -- 


;h  rodi  —- 
H mR/iriorfi 


2n*  /Lf  rfArffiJ'fjJir  f 

(he  iftiy  ^f — F ziuvi 


oi  — 

mr  ^ W 


'2,  MatntaionCfi 

„f  thihlroi  or  ol/icr 


•22.  IKprolalion  or  6y 

(he  riit'wy. 


